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CONTINUED. 


TO  HIS  GRACE 


THE  DUKE  OF  ORMOND. 


MY  LORD^  Anno  1699. 

doM£  estates  are  held  in  England,  by  paying  a  fine  at  tlie  change  of  every 
'ord:  I  have  enjoyed  the  patronage  of  your  family ^  from  the  time  of  your 
excellent  grandfather  to  this  present  day.  '  I  have  dedicated  the  translation 
of  the  lives  of  Plutarch  to  the  first  duke;  and  have  celebrated  the  memory 
of  your  heroic  father.  Though  I  am  very  short  of  the  age  of  Nestor,  yet  I 
We  lived  to  a  third  generation  of  your  house,  and,  by  your  grace^s  favour, 
^  admitted  still  to  hold  from  you  by  the  same  tenure.  y 

I  am  not  vain  enough  to  boast,  that  1  have  deserved  the  value  of  so  illu8« 
trious  a  line ;  but  my  fortune  is  the  greater,  that,  for  three  descents,  they 
We  been  pleased  to  distinguish  my  poems  from  those  of  other  men,  aild 
We  accordingly  made  me  their  peculiar  care.  May  it  be  permitted  me  to 
say,  that,  as  your  grandfather  and  father  were  cherished  and  adorned 
^ith  honours  by  two  successive  monarchs,  so  I  have  been  esteemed  and 
patronized  by  the  grandfather,  the  father,  and  the  son,  descended  from 
one  of  the  most  ancient,  most  conspicuous,  and  most  deserving  families 
in  Europe. 

It  is  true,  that  by  delaying  the  payment  of  my  last  fine,  when  it  was  due 
by  your  grace^s  accession  to  the  titles  and  patrimonies  of  your  house,  I  may 
seem,  in  rigour  of  law,  to  have  made  a  forfeiture  of  my  claim  ;  yet  my  heart 
bas  always  been  devoted  to  your  service :  and  since  you  have  been  gra- 
ciously pleased,  by  your  permission  of  this  address,  tp  accept  the  tender  of 
my  dtffpf,  it  is  not  yet  too  late  to  lay  these  volumes  at  your  feet. 

The  world  is  sensible  that  you  worthily  succeed,  not  only  to  the  honours 
of  your  ancestors,  but  also  to  their  virtues.  The  long  chain  of  magnanimity, 
courage,  easiness  of  access,  and  desire  of  doing  good  even  to  the  prejudice 
of  your  fortune,  is  so  far  from  being  broken  in  your  grace,  that  the  precious 
metal  yet  runs  pure  to  the  newest  link  of  it ;  which  I  will  not  call  the  last. 
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because  I  hope  and  pray,  it  may  descend  to  late  posterity:  and  youf 
flourishing  youth,  and  that  of  your  excellent  dutchess,  are  happy  omens 
of  my  wish. 

It  is  observed  by  Livy  and  by  others,  that  some  of  the  noblest  Roman  fa- 
milies retained  a  resemblance  of  their  ancestry,  not  only  in  their  shapes  and 
features,  but  also  in  their  manners,  their  qualities,  and  the  distinguishing 
characters  of  their  minds:  some  lines  were  noted  for  a  stern,  rigid  virtue, 
X    ssivage,  haughty,  parsimonious,  and  unpopular :  others  were  more  sweet,  and 
aflable ;  made  of  a  more  pliant  paste,  humble,  courteous,  and  obliging; 
studious  of  doing  charitable  offices,  and  difiusive  of  the  goods  which  they 
enjoyed.     The  last  of  these  is  the  proper  and  indelible  character  of  your 
grace^s  family.     God  Almighty  has  endued  you  with  a  softness,  a  benefi- 
cence* an  attractive  behaviour,  winning  on  the  hearts  of  others,  and  so  sen- 
sible of  their  misery,  that  the  wounds  of  fortune  seem  not  inflicted  on  them, 
but  on  yourself.     You  are  so  ready  to  redress,  that  you  almost  prevent  their 
wishes,  and  always  exceed  their  expectations :  as  if  what  was  yours,  was 
not  your  own,  and  not  given  you  to  possess,  but  to  bestow  on  wanting 
merit.     But  this  is  a  topic  which  I  must  cast  in  shades,  lest  I  offend  your 
modesty,  which  is  so  far  from  being  ostentatious  of  the  good  you  do,  that  it 
blushes  even  to  have  it  known:  and  therefore  I  must  leave  you  to  the  satis* 
faction  and  testimony  of  your  own  conscience,  which,  though  it  be  a  silent 
jpanegyric,  is  yet  the  best. 

You  are  so  easy  of  access,  that  Poplicola  was  not  more,  whose  doors  were 
opened  on  the  outside  to  save  the  people  even  the  common  civility  of  asking 
entrance ;  where  all  were  equally  admitted  ;  where  nothing  that  was  reason- 
able was  denied;  where  misfortune  was  a  powerful  recommendation,  and 
where  (I  can  scarce  forbear  saying),  that  want  itself  was  a  powerful  me- 
diator, and  was  next  to  merit. 

It 

The  history  of  Peru  assures  us,  that  their  Incas,  above  all  their  titles, 
esteemed  that  the  highest,  which  called  them  Lovers  of  the  Poor :  a  name 
more  glorious  than  the  Felix,  Pius,  atid  Augustus  of  the  Roman  emperors  ;  ' 
which  were  epithets  of  flattery,  deserved  by  few  of  them,  and  not  running 
in  a  blood,  like  the  perpetual  gentleness,  and  inherent  goodness  of  the  Qt* 
mond  family. 

Gold,  as  it  is  the  purest,  so  it  is  the  softest  and  most  ductile  of  all  metals: 
iron,  which  is  the  hardest,  gathers  rust,  corrodes  itself,  and  is  therefore  sub- 
ject to  corruption :  it  was  never  intended  for  coins  and  medals,  or  to  bear 
feces  and  the  inscriptions  of  the  great.  Indeed  it  is  fit  for  armour,  to  bear 
off  insults,  and  preserve  the  wearer  in  the  day  of  battle:  but  the  danger 
once  repelled,  it  is  laid  aside  by  the  brave,  as  a  garment  too  rough  for  civil 
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conversation :  a  necessary  guard  in  war,  but  too  harsh  and  cumbersome  m 
peace,  and  which  keeps  off  the  embraces  of  a  more  humane  life. 

For  this  reason,  my  lord,  though  you  have  courage  in  an  heroical  degree, 
yet  I  ascribe  it  to  you  but  as  your  second  attribute :  mercy,  beneficence, 
and  compassion,  claim  precedence,  as  they  are  first  in  the  divine  nature. 
An  intrepid  courage,  which  is  inherent  in  your  grace,  is  at  best  but  a  holiday 
kind  of  virtue,  to  be  seldom  exercised,  and  never  but  in  cases  of  necessity : 
aflability,  mildness,  tenderness,  and  a  word,  which  I  would  fain  bring  back 
to  its  original  signification  of  virtue,  I  mean  good-nature,  are  of  daily  use : 
they  are  the  bread  of  mankind,  and  staff  of  life :  neither  sighs,  nor  tears,  nor 
groans,  nor  curses  of  the  vanquished,  follow  acts  of  compassion  and  of  cha- 
rity ;  but  a  sincere  pleasure  and  serenity  of  mind,  in  him  who  performs  an 
action  of  mercy,  which  cannot  suffer  the  misfortunes  of  another,  without 
redress,  lest  they  should  bring  a  kind  of  contagion  along  with  them,  and 
pollute  the  happiness  which  he  enjoys. 

Yet,  since  the  perverse  tempers  of  mankind,  since  o||)pression  on  one  side, 
and  ambition  on  the  other,  are  sometimes  the  unavoidable  occasions  of  war, 
that  courage,  that  magnanimity  and  resolution,  which  is  born  with  you, 
cannot  be  too  much  commended  :  and  here  it  grieves  me  that  I  am  scanted 
in  the  pleasure  of  dwelling  on  many  of  your  actions :  but  alUo/xoi  Tficaas  is  an 
expression  which  Tully  often  used,  when  he  would -do  what  he  dares  not, 
and  fears  the  censure  of  the  Romans. 

I  have  sometimes  been  forced  to  amplify  on  others ;  but  here,  where  the 
subject  is  so  fruitful,  that  the  harrest  overcomes  the  reaper,  I  am  shortened 
by  my  chain,  and  can  only  see  what  is  forbidden  me  to  reach  ;  since  it  is  not 
permitted  me  to  commend  you  according  to  the  extent  of  my  wishes,  and 
much  less  is  it  in  my  power  to  make  my  commendations  equal  to  your 
merits.  Yet,  in  this  frugality  of  your  praises,  there  are  some  things  which  I 
cannot  omit,  without  detracting  from  your  character.  You  have  so  formed 
your  own  education,  as  enables  you  to  pay  the  debt  you  owe  your  country ; 
or,  more  properly  speaking,  both  your  countries :  because  you  were  born^ 
I  may  almost  say  in  purple,  at  the  castle  of  Dublin,  when  your  grandfather 
was  lord-lieutenant,  and  have  since  been  bred  in  the  court  of  England. 

I 

If  this  address  had  been  in  verse,  I  might  have  called  you,  as  Claudiaq 
calls^ercury,  Numen  commune,  gemino  faciens  commercia  mundo. 
The  better  to  satisfy  this  double  obligation,  you  have  early  cultivated  the 
genius  you  have  to  arms,  that  when  tlie  service  of  Britain  or  Ireland  shall 
require  your  courage  and  your  conduct,  you  may  exert  them  both  to  the 
benefit  of  either 'country.  You  began  in  the  cabinet  what  you  afterwards 
practised  in  the  camp ;  and  thus  both  Lucullus  and  Caesar  (to  omit  a  crowd 
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of  aUning  Romans)  formed  tbemselres  to  war  by  the  study  of  history,  and 
by  the  examples  of  the  greatest  captains,  both  of  Greeic;e  and  Italy,  before 
their  time.  I  name  those  two  commanders  in  particular,  because  they  were 
better  read  in  chronicle  than  any  of  the  Roman  leaders ;  and  that  Lucullm^ 
in  particular,  having  only  the  theory  of  war  from  books,  was  thought  fitj 
without  practice,  to  be  sent  into  the  field,  against  the  most  formidable 
enemy  of  Rome.  TuHy  indeed  was  called  the  learned  consul  in  derision; 
but  then  be  was  not  born  a  soldier :  his  head  was  turned  another  way : 
when  he  read  the  tacticks,  he  was  thinking  on  the  bar,  which  was  liis  field 
of  battle.  The  knowledge  of  warfare  is  thrown  away  on  a  general,  who 
dares  not  make  use  of  what  he  knows.  I  commend  it  only  in  a  man  of 
ceurage  and  resolution ;  in  him  it  will  direct  his  martial  spirit,  and  teach 
him  the  way  to  the  best  victories,  which  are  those  that  are  least  bloody,  Stnd 
which,  though  achieved  bv  the  hand,  are  managed  by  the  head.  Science' 
distinguishes  a  man  of  honour  from  one  of  those  athletic  brutes  whom  un- 
deservedly we  call  heroes.  Cursed  be  the  poet,  who  first  honoured  with 
that  name  a  mere  Ajax,  a  man-killing  ideot.  The  Ulysses  of  Ovid  upbraids 
Ins  ignorance,  that  he  understood  not  the  shield  for  which  he  pleaded : 
there  were  engraven  on  it  plans  of  cities,  and  maps  of  countries,  which 
Ajax  could  not  comprehend,  but  looked  on  them  as  stupidly  as  his  fellow- 
beast  the  lion.  But,  on  the  other  side,  your  grace  has  given  yourself  the 
•ducatson  of  bis  rival :  you  have  studied  every  spot  of  ground  in  Flanders, 
which,  for  these  ten  years  past,  has  been  the  scene  of  battles  and  of  sieges. 
No  wonder  if  you  performed  your  part  with  such  applause  on  a  theatre 
which  you  understood  so  well. 

if  1  designed  this  for  a  poetical  encomium,  it  were  easy  to  enlarge  on  so 
copious  a  subject ;  but,  confining  myself  to  the  severity  of  truth,  and  to 
wbat  is  becoming  me  to  say,  I  must  not  only  pass  over  many  instances  of 
your  military  skill,  but  also  those  of  your  assiduous  diligence  in  the  war ; 
and  of  your  personal  bravery,  attended  with^  an  ardent  thirst  of  honour ;  a 
long  train  of  generosity;  profuseness  of  doing  good;  a  soul  unsatisfied  with 
all  it  has  done ;  and  an  unextinguished  desire  of  doing  more.  But  all  this  is 
natter  ^r  your  own  historians ;  I  am,  as  Virgil  says,  Spatiis  exclusus 
uiiquis. 

Yet,  not  to  be  wholly  silent  of  all  your  charities,  I  must  stay  a  little  on 
one  action,  which  preferred  the  relief  of  others  to  the  consideration  of 
yourself.  When,  in  the  battle  of  Landen,  your  heat  of  courage  (6  fault 
only  pardonable  to  your  youth)  had  transported  you  so  far  before  your 
friends,  that  they  were  unable  to  follow,  mw  h  less  to  succour  you ;  when 
you  were  not  only  dangerously,  but  in  all  appearance  mortally  wounded  ; 
when  in  that  desperate  condition  you  were  made  prisoner,  and  carried  to 
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Namnrt  at  that  time  in  poflsession  of  the  French ;  then  it  was;  my  lord,  that 
joa  took  a  eonsidefable  part  of  what  was  remitted  to  jou  of  your  owa 
ie?en«es,and,  as  a  memorable  instance  of  your  heroic  charity,  put  it  into  tha 
huids  of  count  Guisicard,  who  was  governor  of  the  place,  to  be  distributed 
siiiong  your  fellow-prisoners.  The  French  commander,  charmed  with  the 
greatness  of  your  soul,  accordingly  consigned  it  to  the  use  for  which  it  was 
ioteaded  by  the  donor :  by  which  means  the  lives  of  so  many  miserable  meit 
were  saved,  and  a  comfortable  provision  made  for  their  subsistence,  who  had 
otherwise  perished,  had  not  you  been  the  companion  of  their  misfortune :  or 
ladier  sent  by  Providence,  like  another  Joseph,  to  keep  out  famine  from 
invading  those  whom  in  humility  you  called  your  brethren.  How  happy  was 
it  for  those  poor  creatures,  that  your  grace  was  made  their  fellow-sufferer  ! 
and  how  glorious  for  you,  that  you  chose  to  want,  rather  than  not  relieve 
tbe  wants  of  others !  The  heathen  poet,  in  commending  the  charity  of  Didp 
to  the  Trepans,  spoke  like  a  Christian :  Non  ignara  mali,  miseris  succurrere 
&CO.  All  men,  even  those  of  a  different  interest,  and  contrary  principles, 
must  praise  this  action,  as  the  most  eminent  for  piety,  not  only  in  this 
d^enerate  age,  but  almost  in  any  of  the  former;  when  men  were  made 
*^  de  meliore  luto  ;*'  when  examples  of  charity  were  frequent,  and  when 
they  were  in  being,  "  Teucri  pulcherrima  projes,  magnanimi  heroes  nati 
melioribus  annis."  No  envy  can  detract  from  this :  it  will  shine  in  history, 
and,  like  swans,  grow  whiter  the  longer  it  endures:  and  the  name  of 
O&MOND  will  be  more  celebrated  in  his  captivity,  than  in  his  greatest 
triumphs. 

But  all  actions  of  your  grace  are  of  a  piece,  as  waters  keep  the  tenour,  of 
their  fountains :  your  compassion  is  general,  and  has  the  same  effect  as  well 
on  enemies  as  friends.  It  is  so  much  in  your  nature  to  do  good,  that  your 
life  is  but  one  continued  act  of  placing  benefits  on  many,  as  the  Sun  is  always 
carrying  his  light  to  some  part  or  other  of  the  world :  and  were  it  not  that 
your  reason  guides  you  where  to  give,  I  might  almost  say,  that  you  could  not 
help  bestowing  more,  than  is  consisting  with  the  fortune  of  a  private  man,  or 
widi  the  will  of  any  but  an  Alexander. 

• 

What  wonder  is  it  then,  that,  being  born  for  a  blessing  to  mankind,  your 
supposed  death  in  that  engagement  was  so  generally  lamented  through  the 
nation !  The  concernment  for  it  was  as  universal  as  the  loss :  and  though 
the  gratitude  might  be  counterfeit  in  some,  yet  the  tears  of  all  were  real ; 
where^very  man  deplored  his  private  part  in  that  calamity,  and  even  those, 
who  had  not  tasted  of  your  favours,  yet  built  so  much  on  the  fame  of  your 
beneficence,  that  they  bemoaned  the  loss  of  their  expectations. 

This  brought  the  untimely  death  of  your  great  father  into  fresh  remem* 
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brance ;  as  if  the  same  decree  bad  passed  on  two,  short  successive  generation 
d  the  virtuous  $!iibd  I  repeated  to  myself  the  same  verses,  which  I  had  for 
merly*  applied  to  him :  Ostendunt  terris  hunc  tantum  fata,  nee  ultra  ess 
nnunt  But  to  the  joy  not  only  of  all  good  men,  but  of  mankind  ii 
general,  the  unhappy  omen  took  not  place.  You  are  still  living  to  enjoy  tM 
blessings  and  applause  of  all  the  good  you  have  performed,  the  prayers  o 
multitudes  whom  you  have  obliged,  for  your  long  prosperity ;  and  that  you 
power  of  doing  generous  and  charitable  actions  may  be  as  extended  as  you 
will ;  which  is  by  none  more  zealously  desired,  than  by 

your  grace^s 

most  humble, 

most  obliged,  and 

most  obedient  servant, 

JOHN  DRYDEN. 
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PREFIXED  TO  THE  FABLES. 


IT  ii  with  ft  poet,  as  with  ft  man  who  designs  to  build,  and  is  very  exact,  as  he  supposes,  in  caStSnf 

•ptbe  cost  beforehand;  bat,  generally  speaking,  he  is  misUken  in  his  account,  and  reckons  short  in. 

tiK  eipense  he  first  intended :  he  alters  his  mind  as  the  work  proceeds,  and  urill  have  this  or  that  con» 

VRuence  more,  of  which  he  had  not  thought  when  he  began.    So  has  it  happened  to  me :  X  have  built- 

s  boose,  where  I  inteoded^t  a  lodge ;  yet  with  better  success  than  a  certain  nobleman,  who,  beginning 

^^  a  dog-kennel,  never  lived  to  finish  the  pcUaee  he  had  contrived.  _ 

From  translating  the  first  of  Homer*s  Iliads,  (which  1  intended  as  an  essay  to  the  whole  work)  I  pro- 
cwded  to  the  trabslation  of  the  twelfth  book  of  Ovid*8  Metamorphoses,  because  it  contains, '  among 
other  things,  the  causes,  the  beginning,  and  ending  of  the  Trojan  war:  here  I  ought  in  reason  to  have 
itopped ;  but  the  speeches  of  Ajax  and  Ulysses  lying  next  in  my  way,  I  could  not  balk  them.    When  1 
hsd  compassed  them,  I  was  so  taken  with  the  former  part  of  the  fifteenth  book,  (which  is  the  master- 
piece of  the  whole  Metamorphoses)  that  I  enjoined  myself  the  pleasing  talk  of  rendering  it  into 
English.    And  now  I  found,  by  the  number  of  my  verses,  that  they  began  to  swell  into  a  little  volume  ; 
vUcfa  gave  me  an  occasion  of  leoking  backward  on  some  beauties  of  my  author  in  his  former  books : 
tbere  occurred  to  me  the  hunting  of  the  boar,  Cinyras  and  Myrrha,  the  good-natured  story  of  Baucis 
and  Philemon,  with  the  rest,  which  I  hope  1  have  translated  closely  enough,  and  given  them  the  same 
torn  of  verse,  which  they  had  in  the  original;  and  this,  I  may  say  without  vanity,  is  not  the  talent  of 
every  poet :  be  who  has  arrived  the  nearest  to  His  the  ingenious  and  learned  Sandys,  the-best  versifier 
of  the  former  age  $  if  I  may  property  call  it  by  that  name,  which  was  the  former  part  of  this  concluding 
eentnry.     For  Spenser  and  Fairfax  both  flourished  in  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth ;  great  masters  in 
oar  language,  and  who  saw  much  forther  into  the  beauties  of  our  numbers,  than  those  who  immediately 
folhnred  them.    Milton  was  the  poetical  son  of  Spenser,  and  Mr.  Waller  of  Fairfax  ;  for  we  have  our 
lineal  descents  and  clans,  as  well  as  other  fiemiilies.   Spenser  more  than  once  insinuates,  that  the  soul  of 
Chancer  was  transfused  into  his  body;  and  that  he  was  begotten  by  him  two  hundred  years  after  his 
decease.    Milton  has  acknowledged  to  me,  that  Spenser  was  his  original;  and  inany  besides  myself 
have  heard  our  famous  Waller  own,  that  he  derived  the  harmony  of  his  numbers  from  the  Godfrey  of 
IhiDoign,  which  was  turned  into  English  by  Mr.  Fairfax.    But  to  return  :  having  done  with  Ovid  for 
this  time,  it  came  Into  my  mind,  that  our  old  English  poet  Chaucer  in  many  things  resembled  him,  and 
that  with  no  disadvantage  on  the  side  ef  the  modem  author,  as  1  shall  endeavour  to  prove  when  I  com- 
psre  them :  and  as  1  am,  and  always  have  been,  studious  to  promote  the  honour  of  my  natire  country, 
ID  I  soon  reaolTed  to  put  their  merits  to  the  trial,  by  turning  some  of  the  Canterbury  Tales  into  our  lim* 
gnage,  as  it  is  now  refined ;  for  by  this  means  both  the  poets  being  set  in  the  same  light,  and  dressed  in 
the  same  English  habit,  story  to  be  compared  with  story,  a  certain  judgment  may  be  made  betwixt 
them  by  the  reader,  without  obtruding  my  c^inion  on  him :  or  if  I  seem  partial  to  my  countryman^ 
sod  predecessor  in  the  laurel,  the  friends  of  antiquity  are  not  few :  and  besides  many  of  the  learned* 
Ovid  has  almost  all  the  beaux,  and  the  whole  fair  sex,  his  declared  patrons.    Perhaps  I  have  assumed 
lomewhat  more  to  myself  than  they  allow  me ;  because  I  have  adventured  to  sum  up  the  evidence : 
bat  the  readers  are  the  jury ;  and  their  privilege  remains  entire  to  decide  according  to  the  merits  of  the 
csuic,  or,  if  they  please,  to  bring  it  to  another  hearing,  before  some  other  court.    In  the  mean  time,  t^ 
Iblfow  the  thread  of  my  discourse,  (as  thoughts,  according  to  Mr.  Hobbes,  have  always  some  connexion) 
10  from  Chaucer  I  was  led  to  think  on  Boccace,  who  was  not  only  his  contemporary,  but  also  pursued 
the  same  stufiet ',  wrote  aordi  in  prose^  and  many  wori&s  in  verse;  particularly  is  said  to  have  iaventad 
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the  octave  Ajmt,  or  sUnza  of  eight,  lines,  which  ever  since  has  been  maintained  hj  the  practioe  ofVll 
Italian  writers,  who  fie,  or  at  least  assume  the  title  of  heroic  poets :  he .  and  Chancer,  among  other 
things,  had  this  in  common,  that  they  refined  their  mother  tongues ;  but  with  this  difference,  that 
Dante  had  begun  to  file  their  language,  at  l^jist  in  verse,  belbre  the  time  of  Boccace,  who  likewise 
received  no  little  help  from  his  master  PetrarctL  But  the  reformation  of  their  proee  was  wholly  owing 
to  Boccace  himself,  who  is  yet  the  standard  of  purity  in  the  Italian  tongue;  though  many  of  hisphnief 
sue  become  obsolete,  as  in  process  of  time  it  must  needs  happen.  Chaucer  (as  you  have  formeriy  beea 
told  by  our  learned  Mr.  Rymer)  first  adorned  and  amplified  our  barren  tongue  finom  the  Pioven(al» 
which  was  then  the  most  polished  of  all  the  modem  languages ;  but  this  subject  has  been  copiously 
treated  by  that  great  critic,  who  deserves  no  little  commendation  from  us  his  countrymen.  For  thest 
reasons  of  time,  and  resemblance  of  genius  in  Chaucer  and  Boccace,  I  resolved  to  join  them  in  my 
present  work;  to  which  I  have  added  some  original  papers  of  my  own ;  which,  whether  they  are  equal 
or  inferior  to  my  other  poems,  an  author  is  the  most  improper  judge ;  and  therefore  I  leave  them  whoOy 
to  the  mercy  of  the  reader.  I  will  hope  the  best,  that  they  wiU  not  be  condemned;  but  if  tbey^  shouU^ 
I  have  the  excuse  of  an  old  gentleman,  who,  mo«iiting  on  horseback  before  some  ladies,  when  I  wap 
present,  got  up  somewhat  heavily,  but  desired  af  the  fisir  qpectators,  that  they  would  count  fiauncofa 
and  eight  before  they  judged  him.  By  the  mercy  of  God,  1  am  already  oome  within  twenty  yean  oi 
his  number,  a  cripple  in  my  limbs;  but  what  decays  are  in  my  mind,  the  reader  must  detcrmina.  ( 
think  myself  as  vigorous  as  ever  in  the  feculties  of  my  sonl,  ezoepiing  only  my  memory,  which  is  noi 
impaired  to  any  great  degree ;  and  if  I  lose  not  more  of  it,  1  have  no  great  reason  to  complain.  Wkat 
judgment  I  "had  increases  rather  than  diminishes ;  and  thoughts,  such  as  they  are,  come  crowding  in  so 
fast  upon  me,  that  my  only  di  Acuity  is  to  choose  or  to  reject ;  to  ran  then  into  verse,  or  to  give  tbeoi 
the  other  harmony  of  prose.  I  have  so  long  studied  and  practised  both,  that  they  are  grown  into  % 
habit,  and  become  familiar  to  me.  In  short,  though  I  may  lawAiUy  plead  some  part  of  the  old  gtA* 
tieman's  excuse,  yet  I  wfll  reserve  it  till  1  think  1  have  greater  need,  and  ask  no  grains  of  allowanea 
for  the  faults  of  this  my  present  work,  but  those  which  are  given  of  coarse  to  human  frailty.  I  will  not 
trouble  my  reader  with  the  shortness  of  time  in  which  I  writ  it,  or  the  several  intervals  of  sickaesa  i 
they  who  think  too  well  of  their  own  performances  are  apt  to  boast  in  their  prefiues,  how  little 
their  works  have  cost  them,  and  what  other  business  of  mone  importance  interfored;  but  the 
will  be  a^  apt  to  ask  the  question,  why  they  allowed  not  a  longer  time  to  make  their  works  mpve  par* 
feet  ?  and  why  they  had  so  desjficable  an  opinion  of  their  judges,  as  to  thrust  their  indtgestod  staff 
upon  them,  as  if  they  deserved  no  better  ? 

With  this  account  of  my  present  undertaking,  I  conclude  the  first  part  of  this  discourse :  in  the  aa> 
cond  part,  as  at  a  second  sitting,  though  I  alter  not  the  draught,  I  must  touch  th^  same  features  over 
again,  and  change  the  dead  colouring  <^  the  whole.  In  general  I  will  only  say,  that  I  have  written 
nothing  which  savours  of  immorality  or  profoneness ;  at  least,  1  am  not  conscious  to  myself  of  any 
such  intention.  If  there  happen  to  be  found  an  irreverent  expression,  or  a  thought  too  wanton,  they 
are  crept  into  my  verses  through  my  inadvertency ;  if  the  searchers  find  any  in  the  cargo,  let  them  be 
staved  or  forfeited,  like  contraband  goods ;  at  least,  let  their  authors  be  aaswerable  far  them,  as  being 
but  imported  merchandise,  and  not  of  my  own  manufacture.  On  the  other  side,  I  have  endeavoured 
to  choose  such  fobles,  both  ancient  and  modem,  as  contain  in  each  of  tbem  some  iostractive  moral, 
which  I  could  prove  by  induction,  but  the  way  is  tedious,  and  they  leap  foremost  into  sight,  without 
the  reader*s  trouble  of  looking  after  them.  1  wish  I  could  affirm  with  a  safe  conscience,  that  I  had 
taken  the  same  care  in  all  my  former  writings ;  for  it  must  be  owned,  that  supposing  verses  are  never 
ao  beautiful  or  pleasing,  yet,  if  they  contain  any  thing  which  shocks  religion,  or  good  manners,  they  arc 
#t  best,  what  Horace  says  of  good  numbers,  without  good  sense.  Versus  inopes  rerum,  nugsoque 
canorse.  Thus  far,  I  hope,  I  am  right  in  court,  without  renouncing  my  other  right  of  self-defence, 
where  1  have  been  wrongfully  accused,  and  my  sense  wire-drawn  into  blasphemy  or  bawdry,  as  it  has 
often  been  by  a  religious  lawyer,  in  a  late  pleading  against  the  stage;  in  which  he  mixes  truth  with 
fklsebood,  and  has  not  forgotten  the  oki  rule  of  calumniating  strongly,  that  something  may  remain. 

I  resume  the  thread'  of  my  discourse  with  the  first  of  my  translation,  which  was  the  first  Iliad  of 
Homer.  If  it  shall  please  Ood  to  give  me  longer  life  and  moderate  health,  my  intentions  are  to  trans« 
late  the  whole  Uias ;  provided  still,  that  I  meet  with  those  encouragements  from  the  public,  which  may 
enable  me  to  proceed  in  my  undertaking  with  some  cbearfulness.  And  this  I  dare  assure  the  world 
before-hand,  that  I  have  found,  by  trial.  Homer  a  mom  pleasing  task  than  Virgil  (though  I  say  not  the 
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fraMlitioa  win  be  lets  laborkmt) :  for  the  Oieciaa  is  more  according  to  my  geniiis,  than  tbe  Latin  poet. 
In  CIk  works  of  the  two  authors  we  may  read  their  manners  and  natural  iuelinatioDS,  which  are  wholly 
dtlfaeui.  Virgil  was  of  a  quiet,  sedate  temper ;  Homer  was  y'lolent,  impetuous,  and  ftill  of  fire.  The 
chief  talent  of  Virgil  was  propriety  of  thoughts  and  ornament  of  words :  Homer  was  rapid  in  his 
ftmights,  and  took  all  the  liberties,  both  of  numbers  and  of  expressions,  which  his  language,  and  tbe 
igeln  iMch  he  lived,  allowed  htm :  Hornet's  iuTention  was  more  copious,  Virgil* s  more  confined :  so 
that  if  Homer  had  not  led  the  way,  it  was  not  in  Virgil  to  have  begun  heroic  poetry :  for  nothing  can  b« 
DOfe  erktent,  than  that  the  Roman  poem  is  but  the  second  part  of  the  Ilias;  a  continuation  of  the 
aaaae  story,  and  the  persons  already  formed :  the  manners  of  ^neas  aretho^eof  Hector  superadded 
to  those  which  Homer  gave  him.  The  adventures  of  Ulysses  in  tbe  Odysseis  are  imitated  in  the 
flnt  nx  books  of  Virgil's  ^neis :  and  though  the  accidents  are  not  the  same,  (which  woul4  have  argued 
Umofm  servile  copying,  and  total  barrenness  of  invention)  yet  the  sexis  were  the  same,  in  which  bot]| 
the  heroes  wandered ;  and  Dido  cannot  be  denied  to  be  the  poetical  daughter  of  Calyps^  The  six 
Istler  books  of  Virgil*i  poem  are  the  four  and  twenty  Iliads  contracted :  a  quarrel  occasioned  by  m 
lady,  s  mnfjke  combat,  batUes  fought,  and  a  town  besieged.  1  say  not  this  in  derogation  to  Virgil, 
■either  do  I  contradict  any  thing  which  I  have  formerly  said  in  his  just  praise :  for  his  episodes  are 
shnoit  wholly  of  his  own  invention ;  and  the  form,  which  he  has  given  to  the  telling,  makes  tbe  tale 
Us  OWD,  eren,  though  the  original  story  had  been  tbe  same.  Bat  tliis  proves,  however,  that  Homer 
tnght  Vhrgil  to  design :  and  if  invention  be  tbe  first  virtue  of  an  epic  poet,  then  the  Latin  poem 
eaa  only  be  aOowed  the  second  place.  Mr.  Hobbes,  in  the  preface  to  bis  own  bald  translation  of  the 
Iliaa,  (studying  poetry  as  he  did  mathematics,  when  it  was  too  late)  Mr.  Hobbes,  I  say,  begins  the 
pmiae  of  Homer  where  he  should  have  ended  it.  He  tells  us,  that  the  first  beauty  of  an  epic  poem 
rcusiata  in  diction,  that  is,  in  the  choice  of  words,  and  bannony  of  numbers :  now  tbe  words  are  tbe 
cohMsriiig  of  the  work,  which,  in  the  order  of  nature,  is  last  to  be  considered.  The  design,  the  dispo- 
iitkni,the  maaners,  and  the  thoughts,  are  all  before  it :  where  any  of  those  are  wanting  or  imperfect, 
10  mtach  wants  or  is  imperfect  in  the  imitation  of  human  life ;  which  is  in  the  very  definition  of  a  poem. 
Woids  indeed,  like  glaring  colours,  are  the  first  beauties  that  arise  and  strike  the  sight :  but  if  the 
insight  be  liaise  or  lame,  the  figures  ill-disposed,  tbe  manners  obscure  or  inconsistent,  or  tbe  thoughts 
auMtaral,  then  the  finest  colours  are  but  daubing,  and  tbe  piece  is  a  beautiful  monster  at  the  best, 
Heither  Virgil  nor  Homer  were  deficient  in  any  of  the  former  beauties ;  but  in  this  last,  which  is  ex- 
pressiOB,  the  Roman  poet  is  at  least  equal  to  the  Grecian,  as  I  have  said  elsewhere ;  supplying  the  po- 
verty of  his  language  by  his  musical  ear  and  by  bis  diligence.  But  to  return  :  our  two  great  poets, 
being  todifiRsrent  in  their  tempers,  one  choleric  and  sanguine,  the  other  phlegmatic  and  melancholic  ; 
that  which  makes  them  excel  in  their  several  ways  is,  that  each  of  them  has  followed  his  own  natural 
incHnation,  as  well  in  forming  the  design,  as  in  tbe  execution  of  it.  Tbe  very  heroes  show  their  authors; 
Achillea  is  hot,  impatient,  revengefol,  Impiger,  iracundos,  incxorabilis,  acer,  &c.  JEueas  patient^ 
coosiderate,  careful  of  his  people,  and  mercifol  to  his  enemies :  ever  submissive  to  the  will  of  H^ven, 
"  quo  fata  trahunt,  retrahuntque,  sequamur."  I  could  please  myself  with  enlarging  on  this  subject, 
tat  I  am  forced  to  defer  it  to  a  fitter  time.  From  aH  I  have  said,  I  will  only  draw  this  inference,  that 
tbe  afCtion  of  Homer  being  more  foil  of  vigour  than  that  of  Virgil,  according  to  the  temper  of  the  writer, 
is  of  consequence  more  pleasing  to  the  reader.  •  One  warms  you  by  degrees ;  the  other  sets  you  on  fire 
all  at  once,  and  never  intermits  his  heat.  It  is  the  same  difference  which  Longinus  makes  betwixt  the 
cfiecta  of  eloquence  in  Demosthenes  and  Tnlly.  One  persuades ;  the  other  commands.  You  never 
cool  while  you  read  Homer,  even  not  in  the  second  book  (a  graceful  flattery  to  bis  countrjrmen);  but  he 
hastens  from  the  ships,  and  concludes  not  that  book  till  be  has  made  you  amends  by  the  violent  playing 
of  a  new  machine.  From  thence  he  hurries  on  his  action  with  variety  of  events,  and  ends  it  in  lesa^ 
compass  than  two  months.  This  Vehemence  of  his,  1  confess,  is  more  suitable  to  my  temper ;  and 
therefore  I  have  translated  his  first  book  with  greater  pleasure  than  any  part  of  Virgil :  but  it  was  not  a 
pleasure  Without  pains :  tbe  continual  agitations  of  tbe  spirits  must  needs  be  a  weakening  of  any  con* 
sUtation,  especially  in  age ;  and  many  pauses  are  required  for  refreshment  betwixt  tbe  beats;  tbe  Iliad 
of  itself  being  a  tbird  part  longer  than  all  Virgil's  works  together. 

This  is  what  I  thought  needful  in  this  place  to  say  of  Homer.  I  proceed  to  Ovid  and  Chaucer ;  oon« 
sidering  the  former  only  in  relation  to  the  latter.  With  Ovid  ended  the  golden  age  of  the  Roman 
tongue:  from  Chaucer  the  purity  of  the  English  tongue  began.  The  manners  of  the  poets  were  not 
vnbke :  both  of  them  were  wdl-bred,  weU-natured^  amorous^  and  libertine,  at  least  in  their  writings ; 
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it  may  be  also  in  their  lires.    Their  studies  were  the  same,  phitdsophy  and  philology.    Both  of  theok 
were  known  in  astronomy*  of  which  Ovid*s  books  of  the  Roman  feasts,  and  Chaucer^s  treatise  of  the 
Astrolabe,  are  sufficmt  witnesses.    But  Chaucer  was  likewise  an  astrologer,  as  were  Virgil,  Horace^ 
Persius^and  Manilius.    Both  writ  with  wonderful  facility  and  clearness :  neither  were  great  inventors : 
fbrOrid  only  copied  the  Grecian  fiibles;  and  most  of  Chaucer's  stories  were  taken  from  his  Italian 
contemporaries, or  their  predecessors.    Boccace*s  Decameron  was  first  published;  and  froqa  theno9 
our  Englishman  has  borrowed  many  of  his  Canterbury  Tales :  yet  that  of  Palamon  and  Arcite  was 
in  all.  probability  by  some  Italian  wit,  in  a  form^s.age,-afiJ  shall  prove  hereafter :  the  tale  of 
Grizildyvas  the  invention  of  Petrarch ;  by  him  sent  (o^Boccace^rom  whom  it  came  to  Chaucer : 
and  Cressida  was  also  written  by  a  Lombard  author;  bufmuch  amplified  by  our  English  trans* 
lator,  as  well  as  beautified ;  the  genius  of  our  countrymen  in  general  being  rather  to  improve  an  inven- 
tion, than  to  invent  themselves ;  as  is  evident  not  only  in  our  poetry,  but  in  many  of  our  manufoctarea* 
1  find  1  have  anticipated  already,  and  taken  up  from  Boccace  before  I  come  to  him  :  but  there  is  ao 
much  less  behind;  and  I  am  of  the  temper  of  most  kings,  who  love  to  be  in  debt;  are  all  for  present 
money,  no  matter  how  they  pay  it  afterwards:  besides,  the  nature  of  a  preface  is  rambling;  never 
Wholly  out  of  the  way,  nor  in  it    This  I  have  learned  from  the  practice  af  honest  Montaigne,  and 
return  at  my  pleasure  to  Ovid  and  Chaucer,  of  whom  I  have  little  more  to  say.    Both  of  them  built  on 
the  inventions  of  other  men ;  yet  since  Chaucer  had  something  of  his  own,  as  the  Wife  of  Bathes  Tale, 
the  Cock  and  the  Fox,  which  I  have  translated,  and  some  others,  I  may  justly  give  our  countryman 
the  precedence  in  that  part;  since  I  can  remember  nothing  of  Ovid  which  was  wholly  his.    Both  of 
them  understood  the  manners,  under  which  name  I  comprehend  the  passions,  and,  in  a  large  sense,  the 
descriptions  of  persons,  and  their  very  habits :  for  an  example,  I  see  Baucis  and  Philemon  as  perfectly 
befbre  me,  as  if  some  ancient  painter  had  drawn  them ;  and  all  the  pilgrims  in  the  Canterbury  Tales, 
their  humours,  their  features,  and  the  very  dress,  as  distinctly  as  if  I  had  supped  with  them  at  the 
Tabard  in  Southwark :  yet  even  there  too  the  figures  in  Chaucer  are  much  more  lively,  and  set  in  a 
better  light :  which  though  1  have  not  time  to  prove,  yet  I  appeal  to  the  reader,  and  am  sure  he  will 
clear  me  from  partiality.    The  thoughts  and  words  remain  to  be  considered  in  the  comparison  of  the 
two  poets;  and  I  have  saved  myself  one  half  of  that  labour,  by  owning,  that  Ovid  lived  when  the  Roraaa 
tongue  was  in  its  meridian  ;  Chaucer,  in  the  dawning  of  our  language :  therefore  that  part  of  the  com- 
parison stands  not  on  an  equal  foot,  any  more  than  the  diction  of  Ennms  and  Ovid ;  or  of  Chaucer  and 
oar  present  En^ish.    The  words  are  given  up  as  a  post  not  to  be  defended  in  our  poet,  because  he 
wanted  the  modern  art  of  fortifying.    The  thoughts  remain  to  be  considered :  and  they  are  to  be  mea- 
lored  only  by  their  propriety ;  that  is,  as  they  flow  more  or  less  naturally  from  the  persons  described, 
on  such  and  such  occasions.    The  vulgar  judges,  which  are  nine  parts  in  ten  of  all  nations,  who  call 
conceits  and  jingles  wit,  who  see  Ovid  full  of  them>  and  Chaucer  altogether  without  them,  will  think  me 
little  less  than  mad,  for  preferring  the  Englishman  to  the  Roman :  yet,  with  their  leave,  I  must  pre- 
sume to  say,  that  the  things  they  admire  are  not  only  glittering  trifles,  and  so  far  from  being  witt^,  that 
in  a  serious  poem  they  are  nauseous^becauagthey  are  unnatural.    Would  any  man,  who  is  ready  to 
die  for  love,  describe  his  passion  liki^^farcissusT^  Would  he  think  of  **  ioopem  me  copia  fecit,"  and  a 
dozen  more  of  such  expressions,  poured  on  iheneck  of  one  another,  and  signifying  all  the  same  thing  } 
ILlhiB  """^  y'**!  Ufn^**««  a  time  to  be  witty,  when  the  poor  wretch  was  in  the  agony  of  death !     This  is 
JMJUohn  Littlewit  in)Bartholomew  Fair,  who  had  a  conceit  (as  he  tells  you)  left  him  in  his  misery :  a 
miserable  conceit,"  On  these  occasions  the  poet  should  endeavour  to  raise  pity :  but,  instead  of  this, 
Ovid  is  tickling  you  to  laugh.    Virgil  never  made  use  of  such  machines,  when  he  was  moving  you  to 
commiserate  the  death  of  Dido :  he  would  not  destroy  what  he  was  building.    Chaucer  makes  Arcite 
violent  in  his  love,  and  unjust  in  the  pursuit  of  it :  yet  when  he  came  to  die,  he  made  him  think  more 
reasonably:  he  repents  not  of  his  love,  for  that  had  altered  his  character;  but  acknowledges  the  in- 
justice of  his  proceedings,  and  resigns  Emilia  to  Palamon.    What  would  Ovid  have  done  on  this  oc- 
casion ?    He  would  certainly  have  made  Arcite  witty  on  his  death-bed.    He  had  complained  he  was 
&rther  off  from  possession,  by  being  so  near,  and  a  thousand  such  boy  isms,  which  Chaucer  rejected  as 
below  the  dignity  of  the  subject.    They,  who  think  otherwise,  would  by  the  same  reason  prefer  Lucan 
and  Ovid  to  Homer  and  Virgil,  and  Martial  to  all  four  of  them.    As  for  the  turn  of  words,  in  which  Ovid 
particularly  excels  all  poets,  they  are  sometimes  a  fault  and  sometimes  a  beauty,  as  they  are  used 
properiy  or  iroproperiy ;  but  in  strong  passions  always  to  be  shunned,  because  passions  are  serioi^s^ 
9lhA  will  admit  no  playing.    The  French  have  a  high  value  for  them ;  and  I  confess,  they  are  oflea 
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^        wbtl  they  can  delicate,  when  they  are  introduced  with  judgment ;  hnt  Chaucer  writ  with  more  sim- 
jdidty,  and  followed  nature  more  closely,  than  to  use  them.    I  have  thus  far,  to  the  best  of  my  know« 
ledge,  been  an  upright  judge  betwixt  the  parties  in  competition,  not  meddling  with  the  design  nor  the 
di^ontion  of  it ;  because  the  design  was  not  their  own,  and  in  the  disposing  of  it  they  were  equaU 
I^veBiaiai^  that  1  say  somewhat  of  Chaucer  in  particular.  — 

j      In  the  first  place,  as  he  is  the  father  of  English  poetry,  so  I  hold  him  in  the  same  degree  of  veDerati<m^L 
as  the  Orecians  held  Homer,  or  the  Romans  Virgil :  he  is  a  perpetual  fountain  of  good  sense ;  learned    \ 
in  all  sciences ;  and  therefore  speaks  properly  on  all  subjects :  as  he  knew  what  to  say,  so  h^  knows 
also  when  to  leave  off;  a  continence  which  is  practised  by  few  writers,  and  scarcely  by  any  of  the 
ancients,  excepting  Virgil  and  Horace.    One  of  our  late  great  poets  is  sunk  in  his  reputation,  because 
be  could  never  forgive  any  conceit  which  came  in  his  way  ;  but  swept,  like  a  drag-net,  great  and  small. 
There  was  plenty  enough,  but  the  dishes  were  ill-sorted ;  whole  pyramids  of  sweet-meats,  for  boys  and 
women,  but  little  of  solid  meat,  for  men :  all  this  proceeded  not  from  any  want  of  knowledge,  but       i 
^judgment ;  neither  did  he  want  that  in  discerning  the  beauties  and  faults  of  other  poets,  but  only      / 
indulged  himself  in  the  luxury  of  wricirig,  and  perhaps  knew  it  was  a  fault,  but  hoped  the  reader 
would  not  find.it.    For  this  reason,  though  he  must  always  be  thought  a  great  poet,  he  is  no  longer 
esteemed  a  good  writer:  and  for  ten  impressions,  which  his  works  haye  had  in  so  many  successive 
yean,  yet  at  present  a  hundred  books  are  scarcely  purchased  once  a  twelvemonth :  for,  as  my  lord 
Rochester  said,  though  somewhat  profiEuiely,  Not  being  of  God,  he  could  not  stand. 

Chancer  followed  Nature  every  where ;  but  was  never  so  bold  to^  beyond  her :  and  there  is  a  great 
ftfierence  of  being  poeta  and  nimis  poeta,  if  we  believelCatullusJas  much  as  betwixt  a  modest  be- 
havioor  and  affectation.    The  Terse  of  Chaucer,  I  confess/ls  notiiarmonious  to  us ;  but  it  is  like  the 
eloquence  of  one  whom  Tacitus  commends,  it  was  auribus  istius  temporis  accommodata :  they  who 
lived  with  him,  and  some  time  after  him,  thought  it  musical ;  and  it  continues  so  even  in  our  judgment, 
if  compared  with  the  numbers  of  Lidgate  and  Gdwer,  his  contemporaries :  there  is  the  rude  sweetness 
of  a  Scotch  tune  in  it,  which  is  natural  and  pleasing,  though  not  perfect.    It  is  true,  1  cannot  go  so  far 
as  be  who  published  the  last  edition  of  him ;  for  he  would  make  us  believe  the  fault  is  in  our  ears,  and 
that  there  were  really  ten  syllables  in  a  verse,  where  we  find  but  nine :  but  this  opinion  is  not  worth 
confuting ;  it  is  so  gross  and  obvious  an  errour,  that  common  sense  (which  is  a  rule  in  every  thing  but 
matters  of  fiaith  and  revelation)  must  convince  the  reader,  that  equality  of  numbers  in  every  verse, 
vhich  we  call  heroic,  was  either  not  known,  or  not  always  practised  in  Chaucer's  age.    It  were  an 
easy  matter  to  produce  some  thousands  of  his  verses,  which  are  lame  for  want  of  half  a  foot,  and  some- 
times a  whole  one,  and  which  no4)ronunciation  can  make  otherwise.    We  can  only  say,  that  he  lived 
in  the  infancy  of  our  poetry,  and  that  nothing  is  brought  to  perfection  at  the  first.    We  must  be  chil- 
dren before  we  grow  men.    There  was  an  Ennius,  and  in  process  of  time  a  Lucilius,  and  a  Lucretius, 
before  Virgil  and  Horace ;  even  after  Chaucer  there  was  a  Spender,  a  Hanington,  a  Fairfax,  before 
Waller  and  Denham  were  in  being :  and  our  numbers  were  in  their  nonage  till  these  last  appeared. 
I  need  say  little  of  his  parentage,  life,  and  fortunes :  they  are  to  be  found  at  large  in  all  the  editions  of 
his  worics.  ^  He  was  employed  abroad,  and  favoured  by  Edward  the  Third,  Richard  the  Second,  and 
Henry  the  Fourth,  and  was  poet,  as  I  suppose,  to  all  three  of  them.     In  Richard's  time,  I  doubt,  he  was 
a  little  dipt  in  the  rebellion  of  the  conunons ;  and,  being  br6ther-in-Iaw  to  John  of  Gaunt,  it  was  no 
wonder  if  he  followed  the  fortunes  of  that  family,  and  was  well  with  Henry  the  Fourth  when  he  had 
depoaad  his  predecessor.    Neither  is  it  to  be  admired,  that  Henry,  who  was  a  wise  as  well  as  a  valiant 
prince,  who  claimed  by  succession,  and  was  sensible  that  his  title  was  not  sound,  but  was  rightfully 
in  Mortimer,  who  had  married  the  heir  of  York ;  it  was  not  to  be  admired,  I  say,  if  that  great  politician 
should  be  pleased  to  have  the  greatest  wit  of  those  times  in  his  interests,  and  to  be  the  trumpet  of  his 
praises.     Augustus  had  given  him  the  example,  by  the  advice  of  Maecenas,  who  recommended  Virgil 
and  Horace  to  him ;  whose  praises  helped  to  make  him  popular  while  he  was  alive,  and  aftbr  his  death 
have  made  him  precious  to  posterity.    As  for  the  religion  of  our  poet,  he  seems  to  have  some  little  bias 
tovrards  tbcopinionsofWickliff,  after  John  of  Gaunt  his  patron;  somewhat  of  which  appears  in  the 
tale  of  Piers  Plowman  :  yet  I  cannot  blame  him  for  inveighing  so  sharply  against  the  vices  of  the  clergy 
m  his  age:  their  pride,  their  ambition,  their  pomp,  their  avarice,  their  wordly  interest,  deserved  the 
bsbes  which  be  gave  them,  both  in  that,  and  in  most  of  bis  Canterbury  Tales :  neither  has  his  contem- 
porary Boccace  spared  them.    Yet  both  those  poets  lived  in  much  esteem  with  good  and  holy  men  in 
Ofdeci:  /or  the  scandal  which  is  given  by  particular  priests  reflects  not  on  the  sacred  function. 
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Chaucei's  Monk,  bis  ChancNi,  and  bis  Fryer»  took  not  from  the  character  of  his  Good  PiODS.  A 
setyrical  poet  is  tbt  cbeck  of  the  laymen  on  bad  priests.  We  are  only  to  take  care,  that  we  inYolfie 
not  the  innocent  with  the  guilty  in  the  same  condemnation.  The  good  cannot  be  too  mnch  hooonrB^ 
nor  the  bad  too  coarsely  used  ;  for  the  corruption  of  the  best  becomes  the  worst.  When  a  deigymaa 
is  whipped,  his  gown  is  first  taken  off,  by  which  the  dignity  of  his  order  is  secured:  if  he  be  wnmi^ 
liiUy  accused,  he  has  his  action  of  blander ;  and  it  is  at  the  poet's  peril,  if  he  transgress  the  tow.  But 
^bey  will  tell  us,  that  all  kind  of  satire,  though  never  so  well  deserved  by  particular  priests,  yet  brings 
the  whole  order  into  contempt.  Is  then  the  peerage  of  Enj^and  any  thing  dishonoured,  when  a  peer  suffers 
lor  his  treason  ?  If  he  be  libdled,  or  any  way  defamed,  h^  has  his  Scandalum  Magnatum  to  punish 
the  offender.  They,  who  use  this  kind  of  argument,  seem  to  be  conscious  to  themselves  of  somewhat 
which  has  deserved  the  poet*8  lash,  and  are  less«oncemed  for  their  public  capacity,  than  for  their 
private ;  at  least  there  is  pride  at  the  bottom  of  their  reasoning.  If  the  faults  of  men  in  orders  are 
only  to  be  judged  among  themselves,  they  are  all  in  some  sort  parties :  for,  since  they  say  the  honour 
of  their  order  is  concerned  in  every  member  of  it,  bow  can  we  be  sure,  that  they  will  be  impartial 
judges  ?  How  far  I  may  be  allowed  to  9peak  my  opinion  in  this  case,  I  know  not :  but  I  am  sure 
o  dispute  of  this  nature  caused  mischief  in  abundance  betwixt  a  king  of  England  and  an  archbishop  of 
Canterbury ;  one  standing  up  for  the  laws  of  his  land,  and  the  other  for  the  honour  (as  he  called  it) 
of  God's  church ;  which  ended  in  the  murther  of  the  prelate,  and  in  the  whipping  of  his  majesty 
from  post  to  pillar  for  his  pe;iance.  The  learned  and  ingenious  Dr.  Drake  has  saved  me  the  labour  of 
inquiring  into  the  esteem  and  reverence  which  the  priests  have  had  of  old ;  and  I  would  rather  extend 
than  diminish  any  part  of  it :  yet  I  must  needs  say,  that  when  a  priest  provokes  me  without  any 
occasion  given  him,  I  have  no  reason,  unless  it  be  the  charity  of  a  Christian,  to  forgive  him. 
Prior  IsBsit  is  justification  sufficient  in  the  civil  law.  If  1  answer  him  in  his  own  language,  self- 
defence,  I  am  sure,  must  be  allowed  me ;  and  if  I  carry  it  farther,  even  to  a  sharp  recrimination,  some- 
what may  be  indulged  to  human  frailty.  Yet  my  resentment  has  not  wrought  so  far,  but  that  I  have 
followed  Chaucer  in  his  character  of  a  holy  man,  and  have  enlarged  on  that  subject  with  some 
Measure,  reserving  to  myself  the  right,  if  I  shall  think  fit  hereafter,  to  describe  another  sort  of  priests, 
such  as.  are  more  easily  to  be  found  than  the  Good  Parson ;  such  as  have  given  the  last  blow  to 
Christianity  in  this  age,  by  a  practice  so  contrary  to  their  doctrine.  But  this  will  keep  cold  till 
another  time.  In  the  mean  while,  I  t&ke  up  Chaucer  where  I  left  him.  He  must  have  been  a  man  of 
o  most  wonderful  comprehensive  nature,  because,  as  it  has  been  truly  observed  of  him,  he  has  taken 
Into  the  compass  of  his  Canterbury  Tales  the  various  manners  and  humours  (as  we  now  call  them)  of 
the  whole  English  nation,  in  his  age.  Not  a  single  character  has  escaped  him.  All  his  pilgrims  are 
severally  distinguished  from  each  other;  and  not  only  in  their  inclinations,  but  in  their  very  pby- 
^iogno.'Jes  and  persons.  Baptista  Porta  could  not  have  described  their  natures  better,  than  by  the 
marks  which  the  poet  gives  them.  The  matter  and  manner  of  their  tales,  and  of  their  telling,  are  so 
suited  to  their  different  educations,  humours,  and  callings,  that  each  of  them  would  be  improper  in 
any  other  mouth.  Even  the  grave  and  serious  characters  are  distinguished  by  their  several  sorts  of 
^vity:  their  discourses  are  such  as  belong  to  their  age,  their  calling,  and  their  breeding;  such  as 
are  becoming  of  them,  and  of  them  only.  Some  of  his  persons  are  vicious,  and  some  virtuous;  some 
are  unlearned,  or  (as  Chaucer  calls  them)  lewd,  and  some  are  leanied.  Even  the  ribaldry  of  the  low 
characters  is  different ;  the  Reeve,  the  Miller,  and  the  Cook,  are  several  men,  and  distinguished  from 
each  other,  as  much  as  the  mincing  Lady  Prioress,  and  the  broad-speaking,  gap-toothed  Wife  of  Bath. 
Bat  enough  of  this:  there  is  such  a  variety  of  game  springing  up  before  me,  that  I  am  distracted  in 
my  choice,  and  know  iK)t  which  to  follow.  It  is  sufficient  to  say,  according  to  the  proverb,  thfit  here 
19  God's  plenty.  We  have  our  forefathers,  and  gpneat  granddames  all  before  us,  as  they  were  in 
Chaucer^s  days;  their  general  characters  are  still  remaining  in  mankind,  and  even  in  England,  though 
they  are  called  by  other  names  than  those  of  Monks  and  Friars,  and  Chanons,^nd  lady  Abbesses,  and 
Nuns :  for  mankind  is  ever  the  same,  and  nothing  lost  out  of  nature,  though  every  thing  is  altered. 
May  I  have  leave  to  do  myself  the  justice  (since  my  enemies  will  do  me  none,  and  are  so  far  from 
griftnting  me  to  be  a  good  poet,  that  they  will  not  allow  me  so  much  as  to  be  a  Christian,  or  a  moral 
man) ;  may  I  have  leave,  I  say,  to  inform  my  reader,  that  I  have  confined  my  choice  to  such  tales  of 
Chaucer  as  savour  nothing  of  immodesty  ?  If  I  had  desired  more  to  please  than  to  instruct,  the  Reeve, 
the  Miller,  the  Shipman,  the  Merchants,  the  Sumner,  and,  above  all,  the  Wife  of  Bath,  in  the  prologue  to 
her  tale,  would  have  procured  me  as  many  fHends  and  readers,  as  there  are  beaux  and  ladies  of  plea* 
fW9  io  the  town.    But  I  will  bo  mort  ofifend  agaiait  goodHoaniMri:  I  am  seiwible,  at  I  ought  to  be. 
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•f  ll«  K^Mdid  1  }»f  pnm  by  my  loote  v/itings»  and  make  whal  reparatiba  I  am  alile,  by  thif  imbtie 

If  any  tbing  of  4hU  natiiMy  or  of  pxohaeneu,  be  crept  into  tbesa  poems,  I  am  so 
ddindiii§  it»  tbat  I  dieown  it.  Totomboc  indictum  volo.  Cbaneer  makes  anotber  manner 
of  afOlogy  for  bit  brood-qpcakiof ,  and  Boccace  makes  the  like ;  but  I  will  lollow  neitber  o£  tfaem. 
OvcQOBliyiMmy  in  tbe  end  of  bit  cbaracten,  befi>io  tfao  Caaterbary  Tales,  tbus  excuses  tha  ribaldry, 
wbicb  it  very  giosa  in  many  of  bis  novels. 

Bat  first,  I  pray  joa  of  yout  courtesy, 

That  ye  ne  arrettee  it  nought  my  villany. 

Though  tbat  I  plainly  speak  in  this  mattera 

To  teUen  you  her  words,  and  eke  ber  cherei 

Me  thott|^  I  speak  bar  words  properly. 

For  this  ye  knowen  as  well  as  1, 

Who  shall  tellen  a  tale  alter  a  man. 

He  mote  rehearse  as  nye,  as  ever  he  can: 

Ererich  word  of  it  been  in  his  charge, 

All  speks  be,  never  so  mdely.  ne  large. 

Or  else  be  mote  tellen  his  tale  untrue. 

Or  feiae  things,  or  find  wordR  new : 

He  may  not  quune,  although  he  were  his  brother. 

He  mote  as  well  say  o  word  as  another.  \ 

Christ  spake  himself  full  broad  ia  holy  writ. 

And  well  I  wote  no  viUaay  is  it. 

Eke  Flato  saith,  who  so  can  him  rede, 

Tbe  words  mote  been  cousin  to  the  dede. 

Yet  if  a  man  should  have  inquired  of  Boccace  or  of  Chaucer,  what  need  they  had  of  introducing 

Mcb  cbancten,  wbem  obscene  words  were  proper  in  their  mouths,  but  very  indecent  to  be  heard ;  1 

kaow  not  what  answer  tbey  could  have  made :  for  tbat  reason,  suck  tale  shall  be  left  untold  by  me. 

Ycm  bare  here  a  specimen  of  Chaucer's  language,  which  is  so  obsolete,  that  his  sense  is  scarce  to  be 

nadentood;  s^  you  have  likewise  more  than  one  example  of  his  unequal  numbers,  which  wera 

aeatkmed  before.    Yet  many  of  his  verses  consist  of  ten  syllables,  and  the  words  not  much  behind 

our  pfemt  SngHsb :  as  for  example*  theee  two  lines,  in  tbe  description  of  the  carpenter's  j'ounf 

wife*  , 

Wincing  she  was,  asis  a  jolly  colt. 
Long  as  a  mast,  and  upright  as  a  bolt* 

I  have  almost  done  with  Chaucer,  when  I  have  answered  some  objections  relating  to  my  presen 

work.    I  find  some  people  are  ofieaded,  that  I  have  turned  tiiese  tales  into  modem  English ;  becauita 

tbay  think  tbem  unwoitby  of  my  pains,  and  look  on  Chaucer  as  a  dry,  okl-foshioned  wit,  not  wuKb 

reviving.    I  have  often  beard  the  late  earl  of  Leicester  say,  that  Mr.  Cowley  himself  was  of  that 

opinion  ;  who,  having  read  him  over  at  my  lord's  request,  declared  be  had  no  taste  of  him.    I  dare 

not  advance  my  opinion  against  tbe  judgment  of-so  great  an  author:  but  I  think  it  fair,  however,  to 

leave  tbe  decision  to  the  public:  Mr.  Cowley  was  too  modest  to  set  up  for  a  dictator;  and  being 

perhaps  with  his  old  style,  never  examined  into  tbe  depth  of  bis  good  sens^.    Chaucer,  I 

is  a  rough  diamond,  and  must  first  be  polished,  ere  be  shines.    I  deny  not  likewise,  that, 

living  in  our  eariy  days  of  poetry,  he  writss  not  always  of  a  piece ;  but  sometimes  mingles  trivial 

Ihinga  witb  tlioea  of  greater  moment    Sometimes  also,  though  not  often,  he  runs  riot,  like  Ovid^ 

and  knows  not  when  be  has  said  enough.    But  there  are  more  great  wits  besides  Chaucer,  whose 

Cult  is  tbair  excess  of  eonceits,  and  those  ill  sorted.    An  author  is  not  to  write  all  he  can,  but 

oidy  an  he  o«ght.    Having  observed  this  redundancy  in  Chaucer,  (as  it  is  an  easy  matter  for  a  man 

of  ofdinary  parts  to  find  a  fault  in  one  of  greater)  I  have  not  tied  myself  to  a  literal  translation  ;•  but 

have  often  cttutted  what  I  judged  unnecessary,  or  not  of  dignity  enough  to  appear  in  the  company 

<f  better  tboogfata.    I  have  presumed  farther,  in  some  places,  and  added  somewhat  of  myDwn,  where 

1  tbon^  my  rntbor  was  de&:ient,  alid  had  not  given  his  thoughts  their  tnie  lustre,  for  want  of  words 

b  the  bcginniDg  of  ov  langaage.    And  to  this  I  was  tbe  more  emboldened,  because  (if  I  may  be  per- 
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ftitted  to  say  it  of  mywif)  I  fiAind  I  had  m  soul  congenial  to  his,  and  that  I  had  l^een  conrenant  in 


same  studies.    Another  poe^  in  another  age,  may  take  the  same  liberty  with  my  writings;  if  at 
they  live  long  enough  to  deaerve  correction.  .  It  was  also  necessary  sometimes  to  restore  the  sense  oC 
Chaucer,  which  was  lost  or  manj^ed  in  the  errours  of  the  press :  let  this  example  suffice  at  present ;  in 
the  story  of  Palamon  and  Arcite,  where  the  temple  of  Diana  is  described,  you  find  these  TerseSy  in  aK 
the  editions  of  our  autbor : 

There  saw  I  Dani  turned  into  a  tre^, 

I  mean  not  the  goddess  Diane, 

But  Venus  daughter,  which  that  Light  Dani : 

Which,  after  a  little  consideration,  I  knew  was  to  be  reformed  into  this  sense,  that  Daphne  the  dangfatet 
of  Peneus  was  turned  into  a  tree.  1  durst  not  make  thus  bold  with  Ovid,  lest  some  future  MUboom 
should  ariA,  and  say,  I  varied  from  my  autbor,  because  I  understood  him  not. 

But  there  are  other  judges  who  think  I  ought  not  to  hav«  translated  Chaucer  into  English,  out  of  a 
quite  contrary  notion  :  they  suppose  there  is  a  certain  Teneration  due  to  his  old  language ;  and  that 
it  is  little  less  than  profanation  and  sacrilege  to  alter  it  They  are  farther  of  opinion,  that  somewhat 
of  his  good  sense  will  suffer  in  this  traiisfusion,  and  much  of  the  beauty  of  his  thoughts  will  infallibly  be 
lost,  which  appear  with  more  grace  in  their  old  habit.  Of  this  opinion  was  that  excellent  person,  vHiom 
I  mentioned,  the  late  earl  of  Leicester,  who  valued  Chaucer  as  much  as  Mr.  Cowley  despised  him. 
My  lord  dissuaded  me  from  this  attempt,  (for  1  was  thinking  of  it  some  years  before  his  death)  and  his 
authority  prevailed  so  far  with  me,  as  to  defer  my  undertaking  while  he  lived,  in  deference  to  him :  yet 
my  reason  was  not  convinced  with  what  he  urged  against  it.  If  the  first  end  of  a  writer  be  to  be  under- 
atood,  then  as  his  language  grows  obsolete,  his  thoughts  must  grow  obscure : 

/'  Multarenascentur  quae  jam  cecidere;  cadentqoe,    \ 
i      Suae  nunc  sunt  in  honore  vocabula ;  si  volet  usus, 
Suem  pen^  arbitrium  est,  3&  jus,  &  norma  loqueodu 

When  an  ancient  word  for  its  sound  and  significancy  deserves  to.  be  leriv^,  I  have  that  reaaonable 
veneration  for  antiquity,  to  restore  it.  All  beyond  this  is  superstition.  Words  are  not  like  iandmarks, 
80  sacred  as  never  to  be  removed;  customs  are  changed;  and  even  statutes  are  silently  repealed,  when 
the  reason  ceases  for  which  they  were  enacted.  As  for  the  other  part  of  the  argument,  that  his  thoughts 
will  lose  of  their  original  beauty,  by  the  innovation  of  words;  in  the  first  place,  not  only  their  beauty, 
but  their  being  is  lost,  where  they  are  no  longer  understood,  which  is  the  present  case.  1  grant  that  some- 
thing must  be  lost  in  all  transfusion,  that  Im,  in  all  translations;  but  the  sense  will  remain,  which  would 
otherwise  be  lost,  or  at  least  be  maimed,  when  it  is  scareely  intelligible,  and  that  but  to  a  few.  How 
few  are  there  who  can  read  Chaucer,  so  as  to  understand  him  perfectly !  And  if  imperfectly,  then 
with  less  profit  and  no  pleasure.  It  is  not  for  the  use  of  some  old  Saxon  friends,  that  1  have  taken  these 
pains  with  him :  let  them  neglect  my  version,  because  they  have  no  need  of  it.  I  made  it  fbr  their 
sakes  who  understood  sense  and  poetry  as  well  as  they,  when  that  poetry  and  sense  is  put  into  words 
which  they  understand.  I  will  go  farther,  and  dare  to  add,  that  what  beauties  1  lose  in  some  places,  I 
give  to  others  which  had  them  not  originally:  but  in  this  I  may  be  partial  to  myself;  let  the  reader 
judge,  and  I  submit  to  his  decision.  Yet  1  think  I  |iave  just  occasion  to  complain  of  them,  who,  because 
they  <understand  Chaucer,  would  deprive  the  greater  part  of  their  countrymen  of  the  same  advantage, 
and  hoard  him  up,  as  misers  do  their  grandam  gold,  only  to  look  on  it  themselves,  and  hinder  others 
from  making  use  of  it.  In  sum,  I  seriously  protest,  that  no  man  ever  had,  or  can  have,  «  greater 
Teneration  for  Chaucer,  than  myself.  1  have  translated  some  part  of  his  works,  only  that  I  might 
perpetuate  his  memory,  or  at  least  refresh  it,  amongst  my  countrymen.  If  1  have  altered  him  any 
where  for  the  better,  I  must  at  the  same  time  ^knowledge,  that  1  could  have  done  nothing  without 
him :  Facile  est  inventis  addere,  is  no  great  conmiendation ;  and  I  am  not  so  vain  to  think  I  have 
desenred  a  greater.  I  will  conclude  what  I  have  to  say  of  him  singly,  with  this  one  remark:  a  lady 
of  my  acquaintance,  who  keeps  a  kind  of  correspondence  with  some  authors  of  the  fair  sex  in  France, 
has  been  informed  by  them,  that  mademoiselle  de  Scudery,  who  is  as  old  as  Sibyl,  and  inspired  like  her 
by  the  same  god  of  poetry,  is  at  this  time  translating  Chaucer  into  modern  French.  From  which  I 
gather,  that  he  has  been  formerly  translated  into  the  old  Provengal  (for  bow  she  should  come  to  under<s 
stand  old  English  1  know  not).    But  the  matter  of  fiict  being  true,  it  makes  me  think,  that  there  li 
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MKthiDg  ill  it  like  Vitality;  that,  after  certain  periods  of  time,  the  fame  and  mepnory  of  great  wits 
ikiiikl  be  renenred,  as  Chaucer  is  both  in  France  and  England.  If  this  be  wholly  chance,  it  is  extraor- 
djury,  and  ]  dare  not  call  it  more,  for  fear  of  being  taxed  with  yuperstitioii. 

Boccace  comes  la!»t  to  be  considered,  who,  living  in  the  same  age  with  Chaucer,  had  the  same 

geoias,  and  followed  tlie  same  studies :  both  writ  novels,  and  each  of  them  cultivated  his  mother 

tofigne.    But  the  greatest  resemblance  of  our  two  modern  authors  being  in  their  familiar  style,  and 

{ileuio^  way  of  relating  comical  adventurer,  I  may  pass  it  over,  because  I  have  translated  nothing 

frvm  Boccace  of  that  nature.     In  the  serious  part  of  poetry,  the  advantage  is  wholly  on  Chaucer** 

iide ;  for  though  the  Englishman  has  borrowed  many  tales  from  the  Italian,  yet  it  appears,  that  those 

of  fioccace  were  not  generally  of  his  own  making,  but'taken  from  authors  of  former  ages,  and  by  him 

oaly  modelled :  so  that  what  there  was  uf  inrentiou  in  either  of  them  may  be  judged  equal.     But 

Chaocer  has  refined  oi^occaccTVnd  has  mended  the  stories  which  he  has  borrowed,  in  his  way  of 

tclliDg;  though  prose  alRhvs  nior/liberty  of  thought,  and  tiie  expression  is  more  easy  when  luiconfined 

by  numbers.     Our  countryman  carries  weight,  and  yet  wins  the  race  at  disadvantage.     I  ^psirc  not 

the  reader  should  take  my  word ;  and  thea*fore  I  will  set  two  of  their,  discourses  on  the  same  ftubject, 

in  ti«  same  light,  fur  every  man  to  judge  betwixt  them.     I  translated  Chaurer  first,  and,  amongst  the 

n>kt,  pitched  on  the  Wife  of  Bjath's  Tale ;  not  daring,  as  I  have  said,  to  adventure  on  her  Prologue,  because 

it  is  too  licentious :  there  Chaucer  introduces  an  old  woman  of  mean  parentage,  whom  a  youthful 

kui^l  of  noble  blood  was  forced  to  marry,  and  consequently  loathed  her :  the  crone,  being  in  bed 

vitli  him  on  the  wedding-night,  and  finding  his  aversion,  endeavours  to  win  his  affection  by  reason, 

anj  speuks  a  good  word  for  herself,  (as  who  could  blame  her?)  in  hope  to  mollify  the  sullen  brido« 

?n)om.    She  takes  her  topics  from  the  benefits  of  poverty,  the  advantages  of  oM  n^^e  and  ugliness,  the 

tanitr  uf  youth,  and  the  silly  pride  of  ancestry  and  titles  without  inherent  virtue,  which  is  the  true 

ii^ibility.    When  I  had  closed  Chaucer,  I  returned  to  Ovid,  and  translated  some  more  of  his  fables  ; 

anJ  by  this  time  had  so  far  forgotten  tlie  Wife  of  Bath's  Tale,  that,  wht-n  I  took  up  Boccace,  unawart^s 

I  fell  on  the  same  argument  of  preferring  virtue  to  nobility  of  blood,  and  titles,  in  the  story  of  Sigis- 

muiida;  which  I  had  certainly  avoided  for  the  resemblance  of  the  two  discourses,  if  my  memory  had 

not  failed  me.    Let  the  readei  weigh  them  both ;  and  if  he  thinks  mc  partial  to  Chaucer,  it  is  in  him 

to  right  Boccace. 

1  prefer  in  our  countryman,  far  above  all  his  other  stories,  the  noble  poem  of  Palamon  and  Arcite, 
which  is  of  the  epic  kind,  and  perhaps  not  much  inferior  to  the  Ilias  or  the  ^neis :  the  story  is  more 
pleasing  than  either  of  them,  the  manners  as  perfect,  the  diction  as  poetical,  the  leaniing  as  deep  and 
various;  and  the  di^position  full  as  artful ;  only  it  includes  a  greater  lenszth  of  time,  n^  takin.^  up  seven 
years  at  least;  but  Aristotle  has  left  undecided  the  duration  of  the  notion;  which  yet  is  easily 
ivdnced  into  the  compass  of  a  year,  by  a  narration  of  what  preceded  the  return  of  Pulamon  to  Athens. 
I  had  thought,  fur  the  honour  of  our  nation,  and  more  particularly  for  hi^;,  whoso  laurel,  though  unworthy, 
I  have  worn  after  him,  that  this  story  was  of  English  growth,  and  Cliauci  r's  own :  but  I  was  ui.- 
deceii'ed  by  Boccace;  for  casually  looking  on  the  eml  of  his  seventh  Giornata,  I  found  Dioneo  (under 
which  name  he  shadows  himself)  and  Fiametta  (who  n^pi-escnts  his  mistn'ss,  the  natural  daughter  of 
Hubert  king  of  Naples)  of  whom  these  words  are  spoken,  Dioneo  e  la  Fiametta  granpezza  contarono 
insieme  d*Arcita,  e  diPalampne:  by  which  it  appears,  that  this  story  v.  as  written  before  the  time 
uf  Boccace ;  but  the  name  of  its  author  being  wholly  lost,  Chaucer  is  now  bceonie  an  original ;  und  I 
question  not  but  the  poem  has  recehvd  many  beauties,  by  passing  through  his  noble  hands.  I^tsidcs 
th'i!(ta1e,  there  is  another  of  his  own  invention,  after  the  manner  of  the  Provencals,  (-died  The  Fhmer 
and  the  Leaf;  with  which  I  was  so  particularly  pleased,  both  for  the  invention  ujid  the  moral,  that  I 
cannot  hinder  myself  from  recommending  it  fx)  the  reader. 

As  a  corollary  to  this  prefiace,  in  which  I  have  done  justice  to  others,  I  owe  somewhat  to  myself: 
not  that  I  think  it  worth  my  time  to  enter  the  lists  with  one  Milbouni,  andone  Blnokinore,  but  barely  to 
take  notice,  that  such  men  there  are,  who  have  written  scurrilously  against  nic,  without  any  provocation. 
Milboum,  who  is  in  onlers,  pretends,  amongst  the  rest,  this  quarrel  to  me,  that  1  have  fallen  foul  on 
p:ie>thood:  if  I  hav,  I  aril  only  to  ask  pardon  of  good  priests,  and  am  afraid  his  part  of  the  ivjiaration 
will  come  to  little.  I^et  him  be  satisfied,  that  he  shall  not  be  able  to  force  himself  upon  mc  for  an  ad- 
versary. I  contemn  him  too  much  to  enter  into  competition  with  him.  His  own  translations  of  Viruil 
have  answered  his  criticisms  on  mine.  If  (as  tliey  say  he  has  deiiaretl  in  print)  he  prefers  the  version 
vf  Ogiiby  to  mine,  the  world  baa  made  him  the  same  compliment:  (^x  it  i:^  agreed  on  all  bsuih,  tuar. 
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he  writes  even  below  Ogitby :  that,  you  wiU  say,  is  not  easily  to  be  done ;  bat  what  cannot  Milboam 
bring  about  ?  I  am  satisfied,  however,  that  while  he  and  I  live  together,  1  shall  not  be  thought  the 
worst  poet  of  the  a^e.  It  looks  as  if  I  had  desired  him  underhand  to  write  so  ill  against  me :  but  upon 
my  honest  word  I  have  not  bribed  him  to  do  me  this  service,  and  *am  wholly  guiltless  of  his  pamphlet. 
It  is  true,  I  should  be  glad,  if  I  could  persuade  him  to  continue  bis  good  offices,  and  write  such  another 
critique  on  any  thing  of  mine :  for  I  find  by  evperience  he  has  a  great  stroke  with  the  reader,  wheu  ha 
condemns  any  of  my  poems,  to  make  the  world  have  a  better  opinion  of  them.  He  has  taken  some  pains 
with  my  poetry  ;  but  nobody  will  be  persuaded  to  take  the  same  with  his.  If  1  had  taken  to  the  church, 
(as  be  affirms,  )>ut  which  was  never  in  my  thoughts)  1  "should  have  had  more  sense,  if  not  more  grace, 
than  to  have  turned  myself  out  of  my  benefice  by  writing  libels  on  my  parishioners.  But  his  account 
of  my  manners  and  my  principles  are  of  a  piece  with  his  cavils  and  his  poetry :  and  so  I  have  done 
with  him  for  ever. 

As  for  the  city  bard,  or  knight  physician,  I  hear  his  quarrel  to  me  is,  that  I  was  the  anthor  of 
Absalom  and  Acbitophel,  which  he  thinks  is  a  little  hard  on  his  fanatic  patrons  in  London. 

But  I  will  deal  the  more  civilly  with  his  two  poems,  because  nothing  ill  is  to  be  spoken  of  the  dead : 
and  thercfoi-e  peace,  be  to  the  manes  of  his  Arthurs.  I  will  only  say,  that  it  was  not  for  this  noble 
knight,  that  I  drew  the  plan  of  an  epic  poem  on  king  Arthur,  in  my  prefieuie  to  the  translation  of 
Juvenal.  The  guardian  angels  of  kingdoms  were  machines  too  ponderous  for  him  to  manage ; 
^  and  therefore  he  rejected  them,  as  Dares  did  the  whirlbats  of  Eryx,  when  they  were  thrown  before  him 
by  Eiitellus.  Yet  from  that  preface  he  plainly  took  his  hint :  for  he  began  immediately  upon  the  story ; 
though  he  had  the  baseness  not  to  acknowledge  his  benefactor;  but  instead  of  it,  to  traduce  me  in  a 
libel. 

I  shall  say  the  less  of  Mr.  Collier,  because  in  many  things  he  has  taxed  me  justly ;  and  I  have  pleaded 
guilty  to  all  thoughts  and  expressions  of  mine,  which  can  be  truly  argued  of  obscenity,  profkneness,  or 
immorality ;  and  retract  them.  If  be  be  my  enemy,  let  him  triumph ;  if  he  be  my  friend,  as  I  have 
given  him  no  personal  occasion  to  be  otherwise,  he  will  be  glad  of  my  repentance.  It  becomes  me 
not  to  draw  my  pen  in  the  defence  of  a  bad  cause,  when  I  have  so  often  drawn  ittbr  a  good  one.  Yet  it 
were  not  difficult  to  prove,  that  in  many  places  he  has  perverted  my  meaning  by  bis  glosses,  and 
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interpreted  my  words  into  blasphemy  and  baudr>',  of  which  they  were  not  guilty;  besides  that  he  is 
too  much  given  to  horse-play  in  his  raillery,  and  comes  to  battle  like  a  dictator  from  the  plough. 
1  will  not  say.  The  zeal  of  God's  house  has  eaten  him  up ;  but  I  am  sure  it  has  devoured  some  part  of  his 
good-manners  and  civility.  It  might  also  be  doubted,  whether  it  were  altogether  zeal,  which  prompted 
him  to  this  rough  manner  of  proceeding;  perhaps  it  became  not  one  of  his  function  to  rake  into  the 
rubbish  of  ancient  and  modem  plays;  a  divine  might  have  employed  his  pains  to  better  purpose,  than 
in  the  nastiness  of  Plautus  and  Aristophanes;  whose  examples,  &s  they  excuse  not  me,  so  it  might 
be  possibly  supposed,  that  he  read  them  not  without  some  pleasure.  They  who  have  written  com- 
mentaries on  those  puets,  or  on  Horace,  Juvenal,  and  Martial,  have  explained  some  vices,  which, 
without  their  interpretation,  had  been  unknown  to  modem  times.  Neither  has  he  judged  impartially 
betwixt  the  former  age  and  us. 

There  is  more  bandry  in  one  play  of  Fletcher's,  called  The  Custom  of  the  Country,  than  in  all 
ours  together.    Yet  this  has  been  often  acted  on  the  stage  in  my  remembraix^e.    Are  the  times  so 
much  more  reformed  now,  than  they  were  five  and  twenty  years  ago  ?     If  they  are,  I  congratulate 
the  amendment  of  our  morals.    But  I  am  not  to  prejudice  the  cause  of  my  fellow  poets,  though  I 
'abandon  my  own  defence :  they  have  some  of  them  answered  for  themselves,  and  neither  they  nor 
I  can  think  Mr.  Collier  so  formidable  an  euemy,  that  ^'e  should  shun  him.    He  has  lost  ground  at 
the  latter  end  of  the  day  by  pursuing  his  point  too  far,  like  the  prince  of  Conde  at  the  battle  oCt 
Sennepli ;  from  immoral  plays,  to  no  })lays :   ab  abusu   ad  usum,  non  valet  conseqnentia.      But 
being  a  party,  1  am  not  to  ere<*t  myself  into  a  judge.    As  for  the  rest  of  those  who  have  writtea' 
against  me,  they  are  such  scoundrels,  that  they  deserve  not  the  least  notice  to  be  taken  of  theia« 
Blackmore  and  MUbourn  are  only  distinguished  fk>m  the  crowd,  by  being  remembered  to  their 
iof&my. 

Demetri,  Teque  Tigelli 

Discipulonun  inter  jubco  plorare  cathedras. 
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TO 

iZEfi  GRACE  THE  DUCHESS  OF  ORMOND, 

WITH  THB  POLLOWINO  POSM  OP 

PALAMON  AND  ARCIT£. 

MADAM» 
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npHE  bard,  who  fint  adorn*d  onr  native  tongue, 

Ton^  to  his  British  lyre  this  ancient  song: 
WWeh  Homer  might  without  a  hlush  reheai-se. 
And  leaves  a  doubtful  palm  in  Virgil's  verse : 
He  Batch^  their  beauties,  where  they  most  excel ; 
Of  lore  suig  better,  and  of  arms  as  welL 

Vouchsafe^  iUnstriotts  Ormond,  to  behold 
WlMt  power  the  chaims  of  beauty  had  of  old ; 
Nor  VDoder  if  such  deeds  of  arms  were  done, 
IispiiM  by  two  fiiir  eyes,  that  sparkled  like  your 

]/  Chancer  by  the  best  idea  wrought,        [own. 
And  poets  can  divine  eachbthei's  thought^ 
The  Aimst  nymph  before  his  eyes  he  set ; 
And  then  the  fiurest  was  Plantagenet ; 
Whs  three  contending  princes  made  their  prise. 
And  raM  the  rival  nations  with  her  eyes : 
Wko  left  immortal  trophies  of  her  hme^ 
And  to  the  noblest  order  gave  the  name. 

like  her,  of  equal  kindred  to  the  throne, 
Yoakeep  bier  conquests,  and  extend  your  own : 
At  vhea  the  stars,  in  their  etherial  race, 
At  length  have  rpll'd  anmnd  the  liquid  space. 
At  certain  periods  they  resume  their  place,. 
Fma  the  same  point  of  Heaven  their  course  ad- 
vance, 
Asd  move  in  measures  of  their  former  dance ; 


Th<ls,  after  length  of  ages,  she  returns. 
Restored  in  you,  and  the  same  place  adorns  ', 
Or  you  perform  her  office  in  the  sphere. 
Born  of  her  blood)  and  make  a  new  platonic  year. 
O  true  Plantagenet,  O  race  divine, 
(For  beauty  still  is  fiatal  to  the  line) 
Had  Chaucer  liv'd,  that  angel-fuce  to  view. 
Sure  he  had  drawn  his  Emily  from  you ; 
Or  had  you  liv'd  to  judge  the  doubtful  right. 
Your  noble  Palamon  had  been  the  knight ; 
And  conquering  Theseus  Ux>m  his  side  had  sent 
Your  generous  lord,  to  guide  the  Theban  govern- 
Time  shall  accomplish  that;  and  I  shall  see  [meat. 
A  Palamon  in  him,  in  yuu  an  Emily. 
Already  have  the  Fates  your  path  prepared. 
And  sure  presage  your  future  sway  declafd : 
When  westward,  like  the  Sun,  you  Jtook  yourway  ^ 
And  from  benighted  Britain  bore  the  day. 
Blue  Triton  gave  the  signal  from  the  shore. 
The  ready  Nereids  heard,  and  swam  before 
To  smooth  the  seas ;  a  soft  Etesian  gale 
But  just  inspir'd,  and  gently  si;%'ell'd  tli^  sail ; 
Portunustouk  his  turn,  whose  ample  hand 
Heav*d  up  his  lighteu'd  keel,  and  sunk  the  sand, 
And  steered  the  sacred  vessel  safe  to  land. 
The  land,  if  not  restrained,  had  met  your  way. 
Projected  out  a  neck,  and  jutted  to  the  sea. 
Hibemia,  prostrate  at  your  feet,  ador'd 
In  you,  the  pledge  of  her  expected  lord ; 
Due  to  her  isle ;  a  venerable  name ; 
His  father  and  his  grandsire  known  to  fame  ; 
Aw'd  by  that  house,  accustoniM  to  coiuiuaud, 
The  sturdy  Kerns  in  due  subjection  stand ; 
Nor  bear  Uie  reins  in  any  foreign  band. 
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At  your  approach,  they  crowded  to  the  port ; 
And,  scarcely  landed,  you  create  a  court : 
As  Ormondes  harbinger,  to  you  they  run  5 
For  Venus  is  the  premise  of  the  Sun. 
The  waste  of  civil  wars,  their  towns  destroyed. 
Pales  tinhonour*d,  Ceres  unemploy'd, 
Were  all  forgot;  and  one  triumphant  day 
Wip*d  all  the  tears  of  three  campaigns  away. 
Blood,  rapines,  massacre?,  were  cheaply  bought. 
So  mighty  recompense  your  beauty  brought. 
As  when  the  dove,  returning,  bore  the  mark 
Of  earth  restored  to  the  long  labouring  ark. 
The  relics  of  mankind,  secure  of  rest, 
Ope'd  every  window  to  receive  the  guest. 
And  the  fair  bearer  of  the  message  bless'd  ; 
So,  when  you  came,  with  loud  repeated  cries. 
The  nation  took  an  omen  from  your  eyes. 
And  God  advanced  his  rainbow  in  the  skies, 
To  sign  inviolable  peace  restored ;  [accord. 

The  saints  with  solemn  shouts  proclaim'd  the  new 
When,  at  your  second  coming,  you  appear, 
(For  1  forctel  that  millenary  year) 
The  sharpeVd  share  shall  vex  the  soil  no  more. 
But  £arth  unbidden  shall  produce  her  store ; 
The  Land  shall  laugh,  the  circling  Ocean  smile, 
And  Heaven's  indulgence  bless  the  holy  isle. 
Heaven  from  all  ages  has  reseiT'd  for  you 
That  happy  clim^,  which  venom  never  knew ; 
Or  if  it  had  been  there,  your  eyes  alone 
Have  power  to  chase  all  pois^on,  but  their  own. 

Now  in  this  interval,  which  Fate  has  cast 
Betwixt  your  future  glories  and  your  past. 
This   pau^e    of  power,  'tis    Ireland's   hour  to 

mourn ; 
While  England  celebrates  yoiu-  safe  return, 
By  which  you  seem  the  seasons  to  command, 
And  bring  our  summers  back  to  their  fo^aken 
land. 

The  vanquished  isle  our  leisure  must  attend. 
Till  the  fair  blessing  we  vouchsafe  to  send  j  [lend. 
Nor  can  we  spare  you  long,  though  often  we  may 
The  dove  was  twice  employ'd  abroad,  before 
The  world  was  dry'd,  and  she  returned  no  more. 

Nor  dare  we  trust  so  soft  a  messenger. 
New  from  her  sickness,  to  that  northern  air : 
Rest  here  a  while  your  lustre  to  restore. 
That  they  may  see  you,  as  you  shone  before ; 
For  yet,  tb'  eclipse  not  wholly  past,  you  wade 
Through  some  remains,  and  dimness  of  a  shade. 

A  subject  in  his  prince  may  claim  a  right, 
Nor  suffer  him  with  strength  impaired  to  fight  j 
Till  foree  returns,  his  ardour  we  restrain, 
And  curb  his  warlike  wish  to  cross  the  main. 

Now  past  the  danger,  let  the  learn'd  begin 
Th*  inquiry,  where  disease  could  ent«rin ; 
How  those  malignant  atoms  forcM  their  way. 
What  in  the  faultless  frame  they  found  to  make 

their  prey  ? 
Where  every  element  was  weighM  so  well,      [tell 
That  Heaven  alone,  who  mixM  the  ma8<,  could 
Which  of  the  four  ingredients  could  rebel  5 
And  where,  iinprison'd  in  so  sweet  a  cage, 
A  soul  might  well  be  pleas'd  to  pass  an  age. 

And  yet  the  fine  materials  made  it  weak : 
Porcelain,  by  being  pure,  is  apt  to  break : 
Ev'n  to  your  breast  the  sickness  durJ<t  aspire  ; 
And,  forc*d  from  that  fair  temple  to  retire. 
Profanely  set  the  holy  place  oh  fire. 
In  vain  your  lord  like  young  Vespasian  mournM, 
Wkfu  the  fierce  flames  the  sanctuary  burn'd : 


And  I  prepared  to  pay,  in  verses  rode, 

A  most  detested  act  of  gratitude : 

Ev*n  this  had  been  your  elegy,  which  now 

Is  ofrer»d  for  your  health,  the  table  of  my  vow. 

Your  angel  sure  our  Morley's  mind  inspired. 

To  (iud  the  remedy  your  ill  required ; 

As  once  the  Macedon,  by  Jove's  decree. 

Was  taught  to  dream  an  herb  for  Ptolomec: 

Or  Heaven,  which  had  such  over-cost  bestow'd. 

As  scarce  it  could  afford  to  flesh  and  blood. 

So  lik'd  the  frame,  he  would  not  work  aneWf 

To  save  the  charges  of  another  yon. 

Or  by  his  middle  science  did  he  steer. 

And  saw  some  great  contingent  good  appear 

Well  worth  a  miracle  to  keep  you  here : 

And  for  that  end,  preserved  the  precious  mould, 

A^liich  all  the  future  Ormonds  was  to  hold  j 

And  meditated,  in  his  better  mind,  [kind. 

An  heir  from  you,  which  may  redeem  the  failing 

Blest  be  the  power,  which  has  at  once  restor*d 
The  hopes  of  lost  succession  to  your  lord, 
Joy  to  the  first  and  iastuf  each  degree. 
Virtue  to  courts,  and,  what  1 10ng*d  to  see. 
To  you  the  Graces,  and  the  Muse  to  me. 
O  daughter  of  the  Rose,  whose  cheeks  unite 
The  differing  titles  of  the  red  and  white ; 
Who  Heaven's  alternate  beauty  well  display. 
The  blush  of  morning  and  the  milky  way ; 
Whose  face  is  Paradise,  but  fenc'd  from  sin : 
For  God  in"*oitlier  eye  hatplac*d  a  cherubin. 

All  is  your  lord's  alone ;  ev'n  absent,  he 
Employs  the  care  of  chaste  Penelope. 
For  him  you  waste  in  tears  your  widow'd  hours. 
For  him  your  curious  needle  paints  the  flowers ; 
Such  works  of  old  imperial  dames  were  taught; 
Such,  for  Ascanius,  fair  Elisa  wrought. 
The  soft  recesses  of  your  hours  improve 
The  three  fair  pledges  of  your  happy  love : 
All  other  paits  of  pious  duty  done. 
You  owe  your  Ormond  nothing  but  a  Son, 
To  till  in  fiiture  times  his  father's  place. 
And  wear  the  garter  of  his  mother's  race. 


PALAMON  A\D   ARCITE : 

OR  THE  KNIGHT'S  TALE. 

BOOK  I. 

In  days  of  old,'there  liv'd,  of  mighty  fame, 

A  valiant  prince,  and  Theseus  was  his  name : 

A  chief,  who  more  in  feats  of  arms  ffxcell'd. 

The  rising  nor  the  setting  Sun  beheld. 

Of  Athens  he  was  lord  j  much  land  he  won. 

And  added  foreign  countries  to  his  crown. 

In'ScythTft.with  the  warrior  queen  he  strove, 

Whom  ftrst  by  force  he  conquered,  then  by  love ; 

He  brought  in  triumph  back  tlie  beauteous  dame, 

With  whom  her  sister,  fair  Emilia,  came. 

With  honour  to  his  home  let  Theseus  ride. 

With  Love  to  friend,  and  Fortune  for  bis  guide. 

And  his  victorious  army  at  his  side. 

I  jjass  their  warlike  pomp,  their  proud  arrav. 

Their  shouts,  their  songs,  their  welcome  to  tlie 

way: 
But,  were  it  not  too  long,  I  woold  recite 
The  feats  of  Amazons,  the  ftital  fight 
Betwixt  the  hardy  queen  and  hero  koi|;lit; 
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The  tonrn  besieg*^,  and  how  mnch  blood  it  cost 
The  female  anny  and  th*  Athenian  host ; 
The  spousals  of  Hippolita,  the  queen ; 
what  tilts  and  turneys  at  the  feast  were  seen ; 
The  stonn  at  their  return,  the  ladies^  fear: 
Bui  these,  and  other  things,  1  mustfforbear. 
Tbe  field  is  spacious  I  design  to  sow. 
With  oxen  (ar  unfit  to  draw  the  plow : 
The  remnant  of  my  tale  is  of  a  length 
To  tire  your  patience,  and  to  waste  my  strength ; 
And  trivial  accidents  shall  be  foirborn,  . 
That  others  may  have  time  to  take  their  turn ; 
At  wa^  at  first  enjoin'd  us  by  mine  host. 
That  1)0  who^  tale  is  best,  and  pleases  most, 
Sfaoald  irin  his  supper  at  our  common  cost. 
And  therefore  where  1  left,  I  will  pursue 
This  ancjent  story,  whether  false  or  true. 
In  hope  it  may  be  mended  with  a  new. 
TIk  prince  I  mentioned,  full  of  high  renown. 
In  this  array  drew  near  th*  Athenian  town ; 
^ffhea,  in  his  pomp  and  utmost  of  his  pride, 
Marching,  be  chanced  to  cast  his  eye  aside, 
Aod  saw  a  choir  of  mourning  dames,  who  lay 
Sy  tiro  and  two  across  the  common  way : 
At  his  approach  they  rais*d  a  rueful  cry,     "  [high, 
And  beat  their  breasts,  and  held  their  hand.i  on 
Creeping  and  crying,  till  they  seized  at  last 
His  coarser*;^  bridle,  and  his  feetembracM. 
"  Tell  mc,"  said  Theseus,  "  what  and  whence 
you  are. 
And  why  this  ^neral  pageant  you  prepare  ? 
Is  this  the  welconoe  of  my  worthy  deeds, 
To  meet  my  triumph  in  ill-omen'd  weeds  ^ 
Or  envy  you  my  praise,  and  would  destroy 
^ith  grief  my  pleasures,  and  pollute  my  joy  ? 
Orane  you  injur'd,  and  demand  relief? 
^'«me  your  request,  and  I  will  ease  your  grief." 

The  most  in  years  of  all  the  mourning  train 
^^0  (but  swooned  first  away  for  pain); 
^n  scarce  recovered  spoke ;  "  Nor  envy  we 
T^y  great  renown,  nor  grudge  thy  victory; 
'Tis  thine,  O  king,  th'  afBicted  to  redress. 
And  Fame  has  fill'd  the  world  with  thy  success : 
^e,  wretched  women,  sue  for  that  alone, 
^hich  of  thy  goodness  is  refus'd  to  none; 
^  fall  some  drops  of  pity  on  our  grief, 
If  Hijat  we  beg  be  just,  and  we  deserve  relief: 
For  none  of  us,  who  now  thy  grace  implore. 
Bat  held  the  rank  of  sovereign  queen  before ; 
1^  thanks  to  giddy  Chance,  which  never  bears. 
That  mortal  bliss  should  last  for  length  of  years. 
She  cast  us  headlong  from  our  high  estate, 
And  here  in  hope  of  thy  return  we  wait : 
And  long  have  waited  in  the  temple  nigh, 
Bnilt  to  the  gracious  goddess  Clemency,      [bears, 
Bot  reverence  thou  the  power  whose  name  it 
Relieve  th»  opprew'd,  and  wipe  the  widow's  tears. 
I»  wretched  I,  have  other  fortune  seen. 
The  wifcof  Capaneus,  and  once  a  queen  : 
At  Thebes  he  fell,  curst  be  the  fatal  day ! 
And  an  the  rest  thou  seest  in  this  array 
To  make  their  moan,  Uieirlords  in  butllclost 
Before  that  town,  besie^^d  by  our  confederate 

host: 
But  Creon,  old  and  impious,  who  conimapds 
The  Tbeban  city,  and  usurps  the  lands, 
^nm  the  rites  of  funeral  fires  to  those 
^^se  breathless  bodies  yet  he  calls  his  foes. 
I'nbum'd,  unbury'd,  on  a  heap  they  lie  ; 
^uch  is  their  iiite,  and  such  his  tyranny ; 


No  friend  has  leave  to  bear  away  the  dead, 
But  with  their  lifeless  limbs  his  hounds  are  fed.'* 
At  this  she  shriek'd  aloud ;  tlie  mournful  train 
Echo'd  her  grief,  and,  groveling  on  the  plain. 
With  groans,  and  hands  upheld,  to  move  his  mind. 
Besought  his  pity  to  their  helpless  kind  ! 

The  prince  was  touch'd,  his  tears  began  to  flow. 
And,  as  his  tender  heart  would  break  in  two. 
He  sigh'd,  and  could  not  but  their  fate  deplore, 
So  wretched  now,  so  fortunate  before. 
Then  lightly  from  his  lofty  steed  he  flew. 
And  raising,  one  by  one,  the  suppliant  crew. 
To  comfort  each,  full  solemnly  he  swore. 
That  by  the  faith  which  knights  to  knighthood 
And  whatever  else  to  chivalry  belongs,  [bore. 

He  would  not  cease,  till  he  reveng'd  their  wrongs : 
That  Greece  should  see  performed  what  he  de- 
And  cruel  Creon  find  his  just  reward.        [clar'd ; 
He  said  no  moi^,  but,  shunning  alt  delay. 
Rode  on  ;  nor  enter»d  Athens  on  his  way : 
But  left  his  sister  and  his  queen  behind. 
And  wav'd  his'royal  banner  in  the  wind : 
Where  in  an  argent  field  the  god  of  war 
Was  drawn  triumphant  on  his  iron  car; 
Red  was  his  sword,  and  shield,  and  whole  attire. 
And  all  the  godhead  seemM  to  glow  with  fire ; 
Kv'n  the  ground  glitter'd  where  the  standard  flew, 
And  the  green  grass  was  dy'd  to  sanguine  hue. 
High  on  his  pointed  lance  his  pennon  bore 
His  Cretan  fight,  the  conquerM  Minotaur : 
The  soldiers  shout  around  with  generous  rage. 
And  in  that  victory  their  own  presage. 
He  prais'd  their  ardour ;  inly  pleas'd  to  see 
His  host  the  flower  of  Grcci&n  chivalry. 
AH  day  he  marcli'd;  and  all  th'  ensuing  night; 
And  saw  the  city  witli  returning  light. 
The  process  of  the  war  I  need  not  tell. 
How  Theseus  conquer'd,  and  how  Creon  fell  > 
Or  after,  how  by  storm  the  walls  were  won. 
Or  how  tbe  victor  sack'd  and  burn'd  the  town  : 
How  to  the  ladies  he  restor'd  again 
The  bodies  of  their  lords  in  battle  slain  : 
And  with  what  ancient  rites  they  were  interred; 
All  these  to  fitter  times  shall  be  deferr'd : 
I  spare  the  widows  tears,  their  woeful  cries. 
And  howling  at  their  husband's  ob^equies ; 
How  Theseus  at  these  ftmerals  did  assist. 
And  with  what  gifts  the  mourning  dames  dismiss'd. 

Thus  when  the  victor  chief  had  Creon  slain. 
And  conquer'd  Thebes,  he  pitch'd  upon  the  plain 
His  mighty  camp,  and,  when  the  day  retum'd. 
The  country  wasted,  and  the  hamlets  buru'd, 
And  left  the  pillagers,  to  rapine  bred. 
Without  control  to  strip  and  spoil  the  dead^ 
There,  in  a  heap  of  slain,  among  the  rest 
Two  youthful  knights  they  found  beneath  a  load 

oppress'd 
Of  slaughtcr'd  foes,  whom  first  to  death  they  sent. 
The  trophies   of  their  strength,  a   bloody  mo- 
nument. 
Both  fair,  and  both  of  royal  blood  they  seem*d. 
Whom  kinsmen  to  the  crown  the  heralds  deem'd; 
That  day  in  equal  arms  they  fought  for  fame ; 
Their  swords,  their  shields,  their  suvcoats,  were 

the  same. 
Close  by  each  other  laid,  they  press'd  the  ground,' 
Their  manly  bosoms  pierc'd  with  many  a  griesly 

wound ; 
Nor  well  alive,  nor  wholly  dead  they  were, 
BMt  some  faiot  signs  of  feeble  life  appear : 
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The  wander'iDg  breath  was  on  the  wing  to  part. 
Weak  was  the  pulse,  and  hardly  beav'd  the  heart. 
These  two  were  sisters^  sons ;  and  Aicite  one, 
Much  fam*din  fields,  with  valiant  Palamon. 
From  these  their  costly  arms  the  spoilers  rent. 
And  softly  bothconvey'd  to  Theseus*  tent: 
W^oui,  known  of  Creon's  line,  and  cur'd  with 

care,  « 

He  to  bis  city  sent  as  priionersof  the  war, 
Hopeless  of  ransom,  and  condemn^  to  lie 
In  durance,  doom'd  a  lingering  death  to  die. 
Thi^  done,  he  marched  away  with  warlike  sound. 
And  to  his  Athens  turn'd  with  laurels  crown'd. 
Where  happy  long   he  liv'd,   much  lov*d,  and 

more  renowned. 
But  in  a  tower,  and  never  to  be  loosed, 
Tlie  W'Hiful  captive  kinsmen  are  enclosed. 

Thus  year  by  year  they  pass,  and  day  by  day. 
Till  once,  »twas  on  the  morn  of  cheerful  ^Iay, 
The  young  Emilia,  fairer  to  be  seen 
Than  the  fair  lily  on  the  flowery  green. 
More  fresh  than  May  herself  in  blossoms  new. 
For  with  the  rosy  colour  strove  her  hue, 
Wak'd,  us  her  custom  was,  before  the  day. 
To  do  th*  observance  due  to  sprightly  May : 
For  sprightly  May  commands  our  youth  to  keep 
Tlte  vigils  of  her  night,  and  breaks  their  sluggard 

sleep ; 
Each  gcntljc  breast  with  kindly  warmth  she  moves; 
Inspires  new  flames,  revives  extinguished  loves. 
Ill  this  reaiembrance  Emily,  ere  day, 
Arose,  and  dressM  herself  in  rich  array ; 
Fresh  as  the  month,  and  as  the  morning  fair; 
A  down  her  shoulders  fell  her  length  of  hair : 
A  ribband  did  the  braided  tresses  bind, 
The  rest  was  loose,  and  wantonM  in  the  wind : 
Aurora  had  but  newly  chas'd  the  night, 
And  purpled  o*er  the  sky  with  blushing  light, 
AN' hen  to  the  garden  walk  she  took  her  way. 
To  sport  and  trip  along  in  cool  of  day. 
And  ofTer  maiden  vows  in  honour  of  the  May. 

At  every  turn,  she  made  a  little  stand. 
And  thrust  among  the  thorns  her  lily  hand 
To  draw  the  rose ;  and  every  rose  shte  drew,. 
She  -ihook  the  stalk,  and  brushM  away  the  dew : 
Then  party -coloured  flowers  of  white  and  red 
She  wove,  to  make  a  garland  for  her  head : 
This  (lone,  she  sung  and  carol'd  out  so  clear. 
That  men  and  angels  might  rejoice  to  hear : 
Ev'n  wondering  Philomel  forgot  to  sing. 
And  learnM  from  her  to  welcome-in  the  Spring. 
The  tower,  of  which  before  was  mention  made. 
Within  whose  keep  the  captive  knights  were  laid 
Built  of  a  large  extent,  and  strong  withal, 
Wa«  one  partition  of  the  palace  wall : 
The  garden  was  cnclosM  within  the  square. 
Where  young  Emilia  took  the  morning  air. 

It  happened  Palamon,  the  prisoner  knight, 
Restless  for  w(3e,  arose  before  the  light, 
And  with  his  jailorN  leave  desired  to  breathe 
An  air  more  wholesome  than  the  damps  beneath : 
This  granted,  to  the  tower  he  took  his  way, 
Chcar*d  with  the  promise  of  a.glorious  day : 
Then  casta  languishing  regard  around, 
And  saw  with  hateful  eyes  the  temples  crown*d 
With  golden  spires,  and  all  the  hostile  ground. 
He  sighed,  and  turn'd  his  eyes,  because  he  knew 
*Twas  but  a  larger  gaol  he  had  in  view : 
Then<look'd  Jbelow,  and,  from  the  castle's  height. 
Beheld  a  nearer  and  more  pleasing  sight. 
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The  garden,  which  before  he  had  not  seen, 

in  Spring's  new  livery  clad  of  white  and  gieep. 

Fresh  flowers  in  wide  parterres,  and  shady  walki 

between. 
This  viewM,  but  not  enjby*d,  Mnth  arms  across 
He  stood,  reflecting  on  his  country's  loss  ; 
Himself  an  object  of  the  public  scorn. 
And  often  wish*d  he  never  had  been  bom. 
At  last,  for  so  his  destiny  requii'd, 
With  walking  giddy,  and  with  thinking  tii'd. 
He  through  a  little  window  cast  his  sight. 
Though  thick  of  bars,  that  gave  a  scanty  light: 
But  ev*n  that  glimmering  serv*d  him  to  descry 
Th*  inevitable  charms  of  Emily.  [smart. 

Scarce  had  he  seen,  but,  8eiz*d  with  sudden 
Stimg  to  the  quick,  he  felt  it  at  his  heart ; 
Struck  blind  with  over-powering  light  he  stood. 
Then  started  back  amaz*d,  and  cry'd  aloud. 

Young  Arcite  heard ;  and  up  lie  ran  with  haste. 
To  help  his  friend,  and  in  bis  arms  embrac*d ; 
And  adc*d  him  why  he  look'd  so  deadly  wan. 
And  whence  and  how  his  change  of  cheer  began. 
Or  who  had  done  th'  ofience  ?  "  But  if,"  said  he. 

Your  grief  alone  is  hard  captivity. 
For  love  of  HeaveiKwith  patience  undergo 
A  cureless  ill,  since  rate  will  have  it  so : 
So  stood  our  horoscope  in  chains  to  lie. 
And  Saturn  in  the  dungeon  of  the  sky. 
Or  other  balefiil  aspect,  nd'd  our  birth. 
When  all  the  frien*lly  stars  were  under  Earth  : 
Whate'er  betides,  by  Destiny  'tis  done  ;     [shnn.** 
And  better  bear  like  men,  than  vainly  seek  to 

"  Nor  of  my  bonds,*'  9aid  Palamon  again. 
Nor  of  unhappy  planets  I  complain  ; 
But  when  my  mortal  anguish  caus\l  me  cry. 
That  moment  I  was  hurt  through  either  eye  ; 
Pierc'd  with  a  random  shaft,  I  faint  away. 
And  perish  with  insensible  decay  : 
A  glance  of  some  new  goddess  gave  the  wound. 
Whom,  like  Acteon,  unaware  I  found. 
Look  how  she  walks  along  yon  sluidy  space. 
Not  Juno  moves  with  more  majestic  grace  ; 
And  all  the  Cyprian  queen  is  in  her  face. 
If  thou  art  Venus  (for  thy  charms  confess 
1'hat  face  wasform'd  in  Heaven,  nor  art  thou  less; 
DisguisM  in  habit,  uudisguis'd  in  shape) 
O  help  us  captives  from  our  chains  t*  escape; 
But  if  our  doom  be  past,  in  bonds  to  lie 
For  life,  and  in  n'  loathsome  dungeon  die. 
Then  be  thy  wrath  appeas'd  with  our  disgrace. 
And  show  con) passion  to  the  Theban  race, 
Oppress'd   by  tyrant    power !»    While    yet  he 
Arcite  on  Emily  had  fixM  his  look ;  [spoke. 

The  fatal  dart  a  ready  passage  found, 
And  deep  within  his  heart  infixM  the  wound : 
So  that  if  Palamon  were  wounded  sore, 
Arcite  was  hurt  as  much  as  he,  or  more : 
Then  from  his  inmost  soul  he  sigh'd,  and  said, 
''  The  beauty  I  behold  has  struck  me  dead : 
Unknowingly  she  strikes,  and  kilts  by  chance ; 
Poison  is  in  her  eyes,  and  death  in  every  glance. 
O,  1  must  ask,  nor  ask  alone,  but  move 
Her  mind  to  mercy,  or  must  die  for  love." 

Thus  Arcite :  and  thus  Palamon  replies, 
(Eager  his  tone,  and  ardent  were  his  eyes.) 
"  Speak'st  thou  in  earnest,  or  in  jesting  vein  ?" 
Jesting,"  said  Arcite,  **  suits  but  ill  with  pain." 
It  suits  far  worse"  (said  Palamon  again,  [weigh. 
And  bent  his  brows)  "  with  men  who  honour 
Their  faith  to  bxeak,  their  friendship  to  betray  ; 
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fiat  mmi  with  tbee,  of  noble  lineage  iNprn, 
Afj  kiomuuT,  and  in  arms  my  brotherWorn. 
Hjire  we  not  plighted  each  our  holy  oath, '"-% 
That  one  should  be  the  common  good  of  both ; 
Ooe  soul  should  both  inspiie,  and  neither  prove 
His  fellow's  hindrance  in  pnrsoit  of  love  ? 
To  this  before  the  Gods  we  gave  our  hands, 
And  nothing  but  our  death  can  break  the  bands.  '• 
This  binds  thee,  then,  to  further  my  design  : 
As  1  am  bound  by  vow  to  further  thiiv> ' 

y  Hot  canst,  nor  dai*st  thou,  traitor,  on  the  plain, 
Appeach  my  honour,  or  thine  own  maiutajn, 

PSuce  tboQ  art  of  my  council,  and  the  friend^ 
Whose  faith  I  tru.«it,  and  on  whose  care  depend : 
And  would'st  thou  court  my  lady's  love,  which  I 
Moch  rather  than  release  would  choose  to  die  ?.  ' 
But  thou,  fUse  Arcite,  never  shalt  obtain 
Thy  bad  pretence ;  1  told  thee  first  my  pain : 

^or  first  my  love  began  ere  thine  was  **^*ni; 

(Thou,  as  my  council,  and  my  brother  sworuy      >v. 
Art  bound  t*  assist  my  eldership  of  right. 
Or  justly  to  be  deem'd  a  peijur'd  knight" 

Thus  Palamou :  but  Arcite,  with  disdain, 
labsugfaty  language,  thus  reply'd  again : 
"  Forsworn  thyself:  the  traitor's  odious  name 
1  first  return,  and  then  disprove  thy  claim. 
If  love  be  passion^  and  that  passion  nurst 
With  strung  desires,  I  lov*d  the  lady  first. 
Cuutthou  pretend  desire,  whom  zeal  inflam'd 
To  worship,  and  a  power  celestial  namM  } 
Thine  was  devotion  to  the  blest  above, 
I  saw  the  woman,  auddesir'd  her  love  ; 
First  own'd  my  passion,  and  to  thee  commend 
Th*  important  secret,  as  my  chosen  friend. 
Suppose  (which  yet  I  grant  not)  thy  desire 
A  moment  elder  than  my  rival  fire ; 
Can  chance  of  seeing  first  thy  title  prove  ? 
And  know*st  thou  not,  no  law  is  made  for  love ; 
Uw  is  to  things,  which  to  free  choice  relate ; 
love  is  not  in  our  choice,  but  in  our  fate  ; 
laws  are  but  positive ;  love*s  power,  we  see. 
Is  Nature's  sanction,  and  her  first  decree. 
Ksch  day  we  break  the  bond  of  human  laws 
For  love,  and  vindicate  the  common  cause, 
laws  for  defence  of  civil  rights  are  plac'd, 
Love  throws  the  fences  down,  and  makes  a  general 

waste: 
Maids,  widows,  wives,  without  distinction  fall ; 
The  sweeping  deluge,  love,  comes  on,  and  covei^ 
If  then  the  laws  of  friendship  1  transgress,       [all. 
i  keep  the  greater,  while  1  break  the  less ; 
And  both   are   mad    alike,   since    neither  can 

pOMKSS. 

Both  hopeless  to  be  ransom'd,  never  more 
To  see  the  Sun>  but  as  he  passes  o*er.*' 

IJkiC  Sjsop'n  hounds  contending  for  the  bone,  / 
Fach  pleaded  right,  and  would  be  lord  aUjnc : 
The  fruitless  fight  continued  all  the  day  ;  '' 

A  cur  came  by,  and  snatch'd  the  prize  away,      i 
*'  A»  courtiers  therefore  justle  for  a  grant,    [wani, 
And,  when  they  break  their  friendship,  plead  their 
So  tbou,  if  Fortune  will  thy  suit  advance, 
l^ve  on,  nor  envy  me  my  equal  chance : 
For  1  roust  love,  and  am  resolv'd  to  try 
My  fate,  or,  failing  in  th*  adventure,  die." 

Great  was  their  strife,  wliich  hourly  was  re- 
new'd. 
Tin  each  with  mortal  hate  his  rival  view*d : 
Now  friends  no  more,  nor  walking  hand  in  hand  | 
^  when  they  met,  th^y  made  a  surly  staod  j 


And  glar'd  like  angry  lions  as  they  passed. 
And  wish'd  that  every  look  ipight  be  their  last 

It  chanc'd  at  length,  Pirithous  came  V  attend 
This  worthy  Theseus,  his  familiar  friend ; 
Their  love  in  eariy  infency  began,         ->,^ 
And  roste  as  childhood  ripen'd  into  man ;  \ 
Companions  of  the  war,  and  lov*d  so  well,' 
That  when  one  dy'd,  as  ancient  stories  tell. 
His  fellow  to  redeem  him  went  to  Hell. 

But  to  pursue  my  tale :  to  welcome  home 
His^varlike  brother  is  Pirithous  come : 
Areite  of  Thebes  was  known  in  arms  long  since. 
And  honour'd  by  this  young  Thessalian  pArince. 
Theseus,  to  gratify  his  friend  and  guest. 
Who  made  our  Arcite'sfreetlom  his  request. 
Restored  to  liberty  the  captive  knight. 
But  on  these  hard  conditions  I  recite : 
That  if  hereafter  Arcite  should  be  found 
Within  the  compass  of  Athenian  ground. 
By  day  or  night,  or  on  whatever  pretence. 
His  head  should  pay  the  fgrfeit  of  th'  oflfencc. 
To  this  Pirithous  for  his  friend  agi'ced, 
And  on  his  promise  was  the  prisoner  freed. 

Unpleas*d  and  pensive  heucc  he  takes  his  way. 
At  his  own  peril ;  fur  his  life  must  pay. 
Who  now  but  Arcite  morrns  his  bitter  fate. 
Finds  his  dear  purchase,  and  repents  too  late  ? 
"  What  have  1  gain'd,"  he  said,  "  in  prison  pent, 
Jf  1  but  change  my  bonds  for  banishment? 
And  banish'd  from  her  sight,  1  suffer  more 
In  freedom,  than  I  felt  in  bonds  before ; 
Forced  from  her  presence,  and  condemn^  to  live : 
Unwelcome  freedom,  and  unthank'd  reprieve: 
Heaven  is  not,  but  where  Emily  abides; 
And  where  she's  absent,  all  is  Hell  besides. 
Next  to  my  day  of  birth,  was  that  accurst. 
Which  bound  my  friendship  to  Pirithous  first : 
Had  I  not  known  that,  prince,  1  still  had  been 
In  bondage,  and  had  still  Emilia  seen : 
For,  though  I  never  can  her  jyrace  deserve, 
'Tis  reconi|)cnse  enough  to  see  and  serve, 

0  Palamon,  my  kinsman  and  my  friend, 
How  much  more  happy  fates  thy  lo^e  attend ! 
Thine  is  th*  adventure  ;  thine  the  victory  : 
Well  has  thy  fortune  turn'd  the  dice  for  thee : 
Thou  on  that  angel's  face  may'stfeed  thine  eyes. 
In  prison,  no ;  but  blissful  Parudise ! 

Thou  daily  secst  that  sun  of  beauty  shine. 
And  lov*stat  least  in  love's  extremest  line. 

1  mount  in  absenoe, love's  eternal  night; 

And  who  can  tell  but  since  t!iou  hasl  her  sight. 
And  art  a  comely,  youni;,  and  valiant  knight. 
Fortune  (a  various  power)  may  cease  to  frown, 
Aij<l  by  some  ways  unknown  thj'  wishes  crown  ? 
But  I,  the  most  forlorn  of  human  kind. 
Nor  help  can  hoi>e,  nor  remedy  can  find ; 
But,doom'd  to  drag  my  loathsome  life  in  care,' 
For  my  rewanl,  must  end  it  in  despair. 
Fire,  water,  air,  and  cnrth,  and  fon*e  of  fates 
That  govemsall,  and  Heaven  that  all  creates. 
Nor  art,  nor  Nature's  hand  can  ease  my  grief; 
Nothing  but  death,  the  wretch's  last  relief: 
Then  farewel  youth,  and  all  the  joys  that  dwell» 
With  youth  and  life,  and  life  itself  fare weU 

But  why,  alas !  do  mortal  men  in  vain 
Of  Fortune,  Fate,  or  Providence  complidn  ? 
God  gives  us  what  he  knows  our  wants  require. 
And  better  things  than  those  which  we  desire : 
Some  pray  for  riches ;  riches  they  obtain ; 
But,  watch'd  by  robbers,  for  their  wealth  are  slain; 
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Some  pray  from  prison  to  be  freed  j  and  c6me> 
When  gwilty  of  their  vows,  to  fall  at  home  ;  ^ 

Murder'd  by  those  they  trusted  with  their  life, 
A  favoured  servant,  or  a  bosom  wife. 
Such  dear-bought  blessings  happen  every  day, 
Because  we  know  not  for  what  thines  to  pray. 
Like  drunken  sots  about  the  street  we  roam : 
Well  knows  the  sot  he  has  a  certain  home  ; 
Yet  knows  not  how  to  find  th'  uncertain  place^ 
And  blunders  on,  and  8tag$;ers  every  pace.  j 

Thus  all  seek  happiness;  but  few  can  find. 
For  far  the  greater  part  of  men  arc  blind.  / ' 

This  is  my  case,  who  thought  our  utmostgood    , 
Was  in  one  word  of  freedom  understood :  / 

Tlie  fat^l  blessing  came  :  from  prison  free, 
I  starve  abroad,  and  lose  the  sight  of  F.mily." 

Thus  Arcite  j  but  if  Arcite  thus  deplore 
His  suUerings,  Palamon  yet  suffers  more. 
For  when  he  knew  his  rival  freed  and  gone, 
He   swells  with  wrath;    he    makes   outrageous 

moan: 
He  frets,  he  fumes,  he  stares,  he   stamps  the 

ground ; 
The  hollow  tower  with  clamours  rings  around : 
With  briny  tears  he  bathM  his  fettered  feet, 
And  dropt  all  o'er  with  agony  of  sweat. 
"  Alas !"  he cry'd,  "  I  wntrh  in  prison  pine, 
Too  happy  rival,  wliile  the  fruit  is  thine : 
Thou  liv'st  at  large,  tbou  draw'st  thy  native  air, 
PleasVl  with  thy  freedom,  proud  of  my  despair: 
Thou  mayst,  since  thou  hast  youth  and  courage 
join'd, 
\    A  sweet  behaviour,  and  a  solid  mind, 
^Assemble  ours,  and  all  the  Theban  race, 
TO  vindicate  on  Athens  thy  disgrace ; 
And  after,  by  some  treaty  made,  possess 
Fair  Kmily,  the  pledge  of  lasting  peace. 
S )  thine  shall  be  the  beauteous  prize,  while  I 
Must  languish  in  despair,  in  pris^un  die. 
Thus  all  th'  advantage  of  the  strife  is  thine, 
Thy   portion   double  joys,  and   double  sorrows 
mine." 
The  rage  of  Jealousy  then  fir'd  his  soul, 
And  his  face  kmdied  lil^e  a  burning  coal : 
Now  cold  Despair,  succeeding  in  her  stead. 
To  livid  paleness  turns  the  glowing  red. 
His  blood,  scarce  liquid,  creeps  within  his  veins. 
Like  water  which  the  freezing  wind  constrains. 
Then  thus  he  said :  "  Eternal  deities, 
Who  rule  the  world  with  absolute  decrees. 
And  write  whatever  tiaie  shall  bring  to  pass. 
With  pens  of  adamtnt,on  plates  of  brass  ; 
What,  is  the  race  of  human  kind  your  care 
Beyond  what  all  his  fellow-creatures  arc  ? 
He  with  the  rest  is  liable  to  pain. 
And  like  the  she^p,  his  brother-beast,  is  slain. 
Cold,  hunger,  prisons,  ills  without  a  cure. 
All  these  he  must,  and,  guiltless,  oft  endure ; 
Or  does  your  justice,  power,  or  prescience  fail, 
Wlien  the  good  suffer,  and  the  bad  prevail  ? 
What  worse  to  wretched  Virtue  could  t>efal]. 
If  Fate  or  giddy  Fortune  govern'd  all  ? 
Nay,  worse  tlian  other  beasts  is  our  estate  ; 
Them,  to  pursue  their  pleasures,  ]^ou  create ; 
We,  bound  by  harder  laws,  must  curb  our  will, 
And  your  commands,  not  our  desires,  fulfil ; 
Then  when  the  creature  is  unjustly  slain, 
Yet  after  death  at  least  he  feels  no  pain ; 
But  man,  in  life  surcharged  with  woe  before, 
Not  fi^eed  whea  dead,  it  doomed  to  suffer  more.  ' 


A  serpent  shoots  his  sting  at  unaware ;     * 

An  ambushM  thief  forelays  a  traveDer : 

The  man  lies  murder'd,  while  the  thief  and  snakie, 

One  gains  the  thickets,  and  one  thrids  the  brake. 

This  let  divines  decide;  but  well  1  know. 

Just  or  unjust,  I  have  my  share  of  woe. 

Through  Saturn  seated  in  a  luckless  place, 

A  nd  Juno^s  wrath,  that  persecutes  my  race  ; 

Or  Mars  and  Venus,  in  a  quartile,  move 

My  pangs  of  jealousy  for  Arcite»s  love."  •, 

Let  Palamon,  oppressed  in  bondage,  mourn* 
While  to  his  ezil*d  rival  we  return. 
By  this,  the  Sun,  declining  from^his  height* 
The  day  had  sborten'd,to  prolong  the  night: 
The  lengthened  night  gave  length  of  misery 
Both  to  the  captive  lover  and  the  free  ; 
For  Palamon  in  endless  prison  mourns. 
And  Arcite  forfeits  life  if  he  returns : 
The  banish'd  never  hopes  his  love  to  see. 
Nor  hopes  the  captive  lord  his  liberty-: 
Tis  hard  to  say  wlio  suffers  greater  pains : 
One  sees  his  love,  but  cannot  break  his  chains: 
One  free,  and  all  his  motions  uncontrol'd. 
Beholds  whatever  he  would,  but  what  he  wonld 

behold. 
Judge  as  you  please,  for  I  will  haste  to  tell 
Whatfoitune  to  the  banished  knight  befell. 

When  Arcite  was  to  Thebes  returp'd  again. 
The  loss  of  her  he  lov*d  renewed  his  pain ; 
What  could  be  worse,  than  never  more  to  sec 
His  life,  his  soul,  his  charming  Emily  ? 
He  ravM  with  all  the  madness  of  despair, 
He  roared,  he  beat  his  breast,  he  tore  his  hair. 
Dry  sorrow  in  his  stupid  eyes  appears. 
For,  wanting  nourishment,  he  wanted  tears : 
His  eye-balls  in  their  hollow  sockets  sink: 
Bereft  of  sleep,  he  loaths  his  meat  and  drink  : 
He  withers  at  his  heart,  and  looks  as  wan 
As  the  pale  spectre  of  a  murdered  man  : 
That  pale  turns  yellow,  and  his  face  receives 
The  faded  hue  of  sapless  boxen  leaves : 
In  solitary  groves  he  makes  his  moan. 
Walks  early  out,  and  ever  is  alone  :  , 

Nor,    mix*d    in    mirth,    in    youthful    pleasures 

shares, 
But  sighs  when  songs  and  instruments  he  hears ; 
His  spirits  are  so  low,  his  voice  is  drown'd. 
He  hears  as  from  afar,  or  in  a  swoon. 
Like  the  deaf  murmurs  of  adi&t^t  sound : 
Uncomh'd  his  locks,  and'^qualid^isattire. 
Unlike  the  trim  of  Love  and^gay^csire :  < 

But  full  of  museful  mopings,  which  presage 
The  loss  of  reason,  and  conclude  in  rage. 
This  when  he  had  endur'd  a  year  and  more, 
Now  wholly  chang'd  from  what  he  was  before. 
It  happened  once,  that,  slumbering  a$  he  lay. 
He  dream'd  (his  dream  began  at  break  of  day) 
That  Hermes  o'er  his  head  in  air  appeared. 
And  with  soil  words  his  drooping  spirits  chear'd: 
His  hat,  adom*d  with  wings,  disclosed  the  god. 
And  in  his  hand  he  bore  the  sleep  compelling 

rod: 
Sudi  as  he  seemM,  when,  at  his  sire's  conunand. 
On  Argus'  head  he  laid  the  snaky  wand. 
**  Arise,"  he  said,  "  to  conquering  Athens  go, 
There  Fate  appoints  an  end  to  all  thy  woe." 
The  fright  awaken'd  Arcite  with  a  stall. 
Against  his  bosom  bounc'd  hiti  heaving  heart ; 
But  soon  he  said,  with  scarce  recovered  breath. 

And  thither  will  I  go,  to  meet  my  death. 
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>e  slain,  Irat  death  is  my  desire, 
EmiliaPi  sight  I  shall  expire." 
ce  he  spy>d  a  mirror  while  be  spoke, 
iog  there  beheld  his  altei'd  look^ 
ng,  he  saw  his  features  and  his  hue 
h  were  changed,  that  scarce  himself  he 
oew^ 

1  thouj^t'then  starting  in  his  mind, 
t  in  Arcitc  cannot  Arcite  find,  >v 

td'may  search  in  vain  with  all'tbcir  eyes^ 
r  penetrate  through  this  disguise, 
to  the  change  which  grief  and  sickness 
re, 

tate  1  may  securely  live, 
nnknowrr  my  mistress  day  by  day." 
and  clothed  himself  in  coarse  array : 
iog  hind  in  show,  then  forth  he  went, 
i'  Athenian  towers  his  journey  bent : 
re  attended  in  the  same  disguise, 
ascious  of  his  master's  enterprise. 
t  Athens,  soon  he  came  to  court, 
1,  anquestion*d,  in  that  thick  ret»ort : 
^  for  hire  his  senrice  at  the  gate, 
e,  draw  water,  and  to  run  or  wait 
befell  him,  that  for  little  gain 
at  first  Emilia's  chamberlain ; 
chful  an  advantages  to  spy, 
at  hand,  and  in  his  master's  eye ; 
is  bones  were  big,  and  sinews  strong, 

0  toil,  that  could  to  slaves  belong ; 
deep  wells  with  engines  water  drew, 
bis  noble  hands  the  wood  to  hew. 

a  year  at  least  attending  thus 
r,  and  call'd  Philostratus. 
'  was  there  man  of  his  degree 
esteemM,  so  well  belov'd  as  he* 
of  condition  was  he  known, 
agh  the  court  his  courtesy  was  blown : 
him  worthy  of  a  greateP'place, 
nmeod  him  to  the  royal  grace, 
rcis*d  within  a  higher  sphere, 
!S  more  conspicuous  might  appear, 
he  general  voice  was  Arcite  prais'd, 
reat  Theseus  to  high  favour  raisM : 
IS  menial  servants  first  enrolPd, 
1y  entertain*d  with  sums  of  gold : 
hat  secretly  from  Thebes  was  sent, 
a  income,  and  his  annual  rebt: 

1  employ'd,  he  purchased  friends  and 
ne, 

Misly  conceal'd  from  whence  it  came, 
hree  years  he  liv'd  with  large  increase, 
f  honour,  and  esteem  in  peace ; 
as'  person  he  was  ever  near ; 
euB  for  his  virtues  held  him  dear. 
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rcite  lives  in  bliss,  the  story  turns 
peless  Paiamon  in  prison  mourns, 
ig  years  immurM,  the  captive  knight 
g'd  his  chains,  and  scarcely  teen  the 
it: 


Lo^  liberty,  and  love,  at  once  he  bore : 
His  prison  paiu'd  him  much,  his  passion  more : 
Nor  dares  he  hope  his  fetters  to  remove. 
Nor  ever  wishes  to  be  free  from  love. 

But  when  the  sixth  revolving  year  was  run. 
And  May  within  the  Twins  receiv'd  the  Sun, 
Were  it  by  Chance,  or  forceful  Destiny, 
Which  forms  in  causes  first  whatever  shall  be, 
Assisted'  by  a  friend,  one  moonless  night. 
This  Paiamon  from  prison  took  his  flight : 
A  pleasant  beverage  he  prej'ar'd  before 
Of  wine  and  honey,  mix'd  with  added  store 
Of  opium ;  to  his  keeper  this  he  brought. 
Who  swallowed  unaware  the  sleepy  draught,  • 
And  snor'd  secure  till  mom,  bis  senses  bound 
In  slumber,  and  in  long  oblivion  drown'd. 
Short  was  the  night,  and  careful  Paiamon 
Sought  the  next  covert  ere  the  rising  Sun. 
A  thick  spread  forest  near  the  city  lay. 
To  this  with  lengthened  strides  he  took  his  way 
(For  far  he  could  hot  fly,  and  fear'd  the  day). 
Safe  from  pursuit,  he  meanito  shun  the  light. 
Till  the  brown  shadows  of  the  friendly  night    ' 
To  Thebes  might  favour  his  iatended  flight. 
When  to  his  country  come,  his  next  design 
Was  all  the  Theban  race  in  arms  to  join, 
And  war  on  Theseus,  till  he  lost  his  life. 
Or  won  the  beauteous  Emily  to  wife. 
Thus  while  his  thoughts  the  lingering  day  be- 
guile. 
To  gentle  Arcite  let  us  turn  our  style  ; 
Who  little  dreamt  how  nigh  he  was  to  care. 
Till  treacherous  Fortune  caught  him  in  the  snare. 
The  morning-lark,  the  messenger  of  Day, 
Saluted  in  her  song  the  morning  gray ; 
And  soon  the  Sun  arose  with  beams  so  bright. 
That  all  th'  horizon  laugh'd  to  see  the  joyous 

sight ; 
He  with  his  tepid  rays  the  rose  renews. 
And    licks  the   drooping   leaves,  and  dries  the 

dews ; 
When  Arcite  left  his  bed,  resolv'd  to  pay 
Observance  to  the  month  of  merry  May  : 
Forth  on  his  fiery  steed  betimes  he  rode. 
That  scarcely  prints  the  turf  on  which  he  trod : 
At  ease  he  seem'd,  and,  prancing  o'er  the  plains, 
Turn'd  only  to  the  grove  his  horse's  reins. 
The  grove  1  nam'd  before  ;  and,  lighted  there, 
A  woodbine  garland  sought  to  crown  his  hair  j 
Then  turn'd  his  face  against  the  rising  day, 
And  rais'd  his  voice  to  welcome  in  the  May. 
"  For  thee,  sweet  month,  the  groves  green 
liveries  wear, 
If  not  the  first,  the  fairest  of  ^e  year : 
For  thee  the  G  races  lead  the  dancing  Hours, 
And  Nature's  ready  pencil  paints  the  flowers : 
When  thy  short  reign  is  past,  the  feverish  Sun 
The  sultry  tropic  fears,  and  moves  more  slowly  on. 
So  may  thy  tender  blossoms  fear  no  blight. 
Nor  goats  with  venom'd  teeth  thy  tendrils  bite. 
As  thou  Shalt  guide  ray  wandering  feet  to  find 
The  fragrant  greens  I  seek,  my  brows  to  bind." 
His   vows   address'd,    within   the   grove    he 
stray'd, 
Till  Fate,  or  Fortune,  near  the  place  convey'd 
His  steps  where  secret  Paiamon  was  laid. 
Full  little  thought  of  him  the  gentle  knight, 
Who,  flying  death,  had  there  conceal'd  his  flight. 
In  brakes  and  brambles  hid,  and  shoiming  mortal 
sight : 
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And  less  he  knew  him  for  his  hated  foe, 

JBut  ft^r'd  him  as  a  man  he  did  not  know. 

But  as  it  has  been  said  of  ancient  years, 

That  fields  arc  full  of  eyes,  and  woods  have  ears ; 

For  this  the  wise,  are  ever  on  their  guard. 

For,  luiforc^eon,  they  say,  is  uuprpparVl. 

Diicnutious  Arcite  tbousht  himself  alone. 

And  less  than  all  suspected  Palamon, 

Who,  lietcaing,  heaid  him,  while  he  searchVl  the 

grove. 
And  loudiy  sunie;  his  roundelay  of  love : 
But  on  Uie  sudden  stoppM,  and  silent  stood,    . 
As  lovers  often  muse,  and  change  their  mood) 
Now  high  as  Heaven,  and  then  as  low  as  Hell ; 
Now  up,  now  down,  as  buckets  in  .a  well : 
For  Venus,  like  her  day,  will  change  her  cheer, 
And  seldom  shall  we  see  a  Friday  clear. 
Thus  A rcite,  having  sung,  with  altered  hue 
Sunk  on  the  ground,  and  from  his  bosom  drew 
A  desperate  sigh,  accusing  Heaven  and  Fate, 
A»»d  angry  Juno's  unrelenting  hate. 
**  Curs'd  be  the  day  when  first  1  did^ appear; 
Ldt  it  be  blotted  froui  the  calendar, 
Lest  it  pollute  the  month,  ^and    poison  all 

year. 
Still  will  the  jealous  queen  pursue  our  race  ? 
Cadmus  is  dead,  the  Theban  city  was  : 
Yet  ceases  not  Iut  hate :  for  all  who  come  . 
From  Cadmus  are  involv'd  in  Cadmus'  doom. 
1  sufier  for  my  blood :  unjust  dec  1*66  ! 
That  punishes  another's  crime  on  me. 
In  mean  estate  1  serve  my  mortal  foe, 
The  man  who  caus'd  my  country's  ovcrthrow.- 
This  is  not  all ;  for  Juno,  to  my  shame. 
Has  forc'd  me  to  forsake  my  former  name ; 
A  rcite  1  was,  Philostratus  I  am. 
That  side  of  Heaven  is  all  my  enemy : 
Mars  ruin'd  Thebes :  his  mother  ruin'd  me. 
Of  all  the  royal  race  remains  hut  one 
Besides  myself,  the  unhappy  Palamon, 
Whom  Theseud  holds   in  bonds,  and  will  not 

free; 
Without  a  crime,  except  his  kin  to  me. 
Yet  thpse,  and  all  the  rest,  1  could  endure ; 
But  love's  a  malady  without  a  cure ; 
Fierce  Love  has  picrc'd  me  with  his  fiery  dart. 
He  fires  within,  and  hisses  at  my  heart. 
Your  eyes,  /air  Emily,  my  fate  pursue  ; 
I  suffer  for  the  rest,  1  die  for  you. 
Of  such  a  goddess  no  time  leaves  record,       >^ 
Who  burn'd  the  temple  where  she  was  adored  ;\ 
And  l(;t  it  bum,  I  never  will  complain, 
Pleas'd   with  my  suflcrings,  if  you   knew  my 

pain." 
At  this  a  sickly  qualm  bis  heart  assaiPd, 
His  ears  ring  inward,  and  his  senses  fail'd. 
No  word  miss'd  Palamon  of  all  he  spoke, 
But  soon  to  deadly  pale  he  chang'd  his  look! 
He  trembled  every  limb,  and  felt  a  smart. 
As  if  cold  st(«l  hud  gliderl  through  his  lieart ; 
J^o  longer  staid,  but.  starting  from  his  place, 
Dif'Cover'd  stood,  and  showed  his  hostile  face : 
**  False  traitor  Arcite,  traitor  to  thy  blood. 
Bound  by  thy  sacred  oath  to  seek  mv  good. 
Now  art  thou  found  foresworn,  for  Kmily  ;  i 

And  dar*st  attempt  her  love,  for  whom  I  die* 
So  hast  thou  cheated  The^^us  with  a  wile, 
Against  thy  vow,  returning  to  beguile 
Under  a  borrow'd  name :  as  false  to  me. 
So  false  thou  art  to  him  who  set  thee  fcee : 


But  rest  asKur'd,that  either  thou  abalt  die, 
Oi-  else  renounce  thy  claim  in  Emily : 
For,  though  unarm'd  I  am,  and  (free'd  by  chance] 
Am  here  without  my  sword,  or  pointed  launce; 
Hope  not,  base  man,  unquestion'd  hence  to  go. 
For  I  am  Palamon,  thy  mortal  foe." 

Arcite,  who  heand  his  tale,  and  knew  the  man, 
His  sword  unsheath'd,  and  fiercely  thus  began : 
**  Now  by  the  gods  who  govern  Heaven  above, 
Wert  thou  not  weak  with  hunger,  mad  with  love. 
That  word  had  been  thy  last,  or  in  this  grove 
This  hand  should  force  thee  toTenouuce  thy  love. 
The  surety  which  1  gave  th^j,  1  defy  : 
^  Fool,  not  to  know,  tliat  loveeudures  no  tie. 
And  Jove  but  laughs  at  lovers  peijury. 
Know  1  will  serve  the  fair  in  thy  despight; 
But  since  thou  art  my  kinsman,  and  a  knight. 
Here,  have  my  faith,  to  morrow  in  this  grove 
Our  arms  shall  plead  the  titles  of  our  love : 
And  Heaven  so  help  my  right,  as  I  alone 
Will  come,  and  keep  the  cause  and  quarrd  botk 

unknown ; 
With  arms  of  proof  both  for  myself  and  thee; 
Choose  thou  the  best,  and  leave  tlie  worst  to  mc; 
And,  that  a  better  ease  thou  may'st  abide. 
Bedding  and  cloaths  I  will  this  night  provMe, 
And  needful  sustenance,  that  thou  mayst  be 
A  conquest  better  won,  and  worthy  me." 
His  promise  Palamon  accepts ;  but  pray'd. 
To  kiHtp  it  better  than  the  first  he  made. 
Thus  fair  they  parted  till  the  morrow's  dawn. 
For  each  had  laid  his  plighted  faith  to  pawn. 
O   Love!    thou  sternly  dost  thy  power  bmuB" 

tain, 
And  wilt  not  bear  a  rival  in  thy  reign. 
Tyrants  and  thou  all  fellowship  disdain. 
This  was  in  Arcite  proved,  and  Palamon ; 
Both  in  despair,  yet  each  would  love  alone. 
Arcite  rcturn'd,  and,  as  in  honour  ty'd. 
His  foe  with  bedding  and  with  food  supply'd; 
Then,  ere  the  day,  two  suits  of  armour  ttought. 
Which  borne  before  him  on  his  steed  he  brought: 
Both  were  of  shining  steel,  and  wrought  so  pure, 
As  might  the  strokes  of  two  such  arms  endure. 
Now,  at  the  time,  and  in  th'  appointed  place, 
The  challenger  and  challeng*d,  face  to  face. 
Approach ;  each  other  from  afar  they  knew. 
And  from  afar  their  hatred  chang'd  their  hue. 
So  stands  the  Thracian  herdsman  with  his  spe^r. 
Full  in  the  gap,  and  hopes  tlie  hunted  bear, 
And  hears  him  mstling  in  the  wood,  and  sees 
His  course  at  distance  by  the  bending  trees, 
And  thinks,  here  comes  my  moital  enemy. 
And  either  he  must  fall  in  fight, or  I: 
This  while  bethinks,  he  lifts  alol't  his  dart ; 
A  generous  chilncss  seizes  every  part ; 
The  veins  pour  back  the   blood,  and  fortify  th 

heart. 
Thus  pale  they  meet;  their  eyes  with  fury  bum 
None  greets ;  for  none  the  greeting  will  return : 
But  in  dtunb  surliness,  each  ann'd  with  care 
His  foe  profest,  as  brother  of  the  war : 
Then  both,  no  moment  lost,  at  once  advance 
Against  each  other,  arm'd'with  sword  and  lance 
They  lash,  they  foin,  they  pass,  they  strive  t 

bore 
Their  corslets,  and  the  thinnest  parts  explore. 
Thus  two  long  hours  in  equal  arms  they  stood. 
And  wounded,  wound  ;  till   both  were  bath'd  i; 

blood; 
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a  foot  of  grouod  had  either  got, 
;  worid.d^nded  on  the  spot, 
ite  like  an  angry  tiger  fai*d, 
\  a  lioa  Palamon  appeared : 

0  boars  whom  love  to  battle  draws, 
iog  bristles,  and  with  frothy  jaws, 
Iveise  breasts  with  tusks  oblique  they 
tMusd, 

inta  and  groans  the  forest  rings  around : 

t  the  knights,  and  fighting  must  abide, 

an  umpire  sends  their  difference  to  decide. 

er  that  ministers  to  6od*8  decrees, 

cutes  on  Earth  what  Heaven  foresees, 

novidence,  or  Chance,  or  Fatal  Sway, 

rith  resistless  force,  and  finds  or  makes  her 

[8,  nor  nations,  por  united  powur,     [way. 

ment  can  retard  tb*  appointed  hour. 

ae  one  day,  some  wondrouit  chance  ap- 

ears, 

iappeo*d  not  in  centuries  of  years : 

,  whate'er  we  mortals  hate,  or  love, 

,  or  fear,'  depends  on  powers  above  \ 

>ve  our  appetite.**  to  good  or  ill, 

foresight  necessitate  the  will. 

sua  this  appears ;  whose  youthful  joy 

ista  of  chase  in  forests  to  deiitroy. 

itle  knight,  in^pir'd  by  jolly  May, 

his  easy  couch  at  early  day, 

the  wood  and  wilds  pursued  Iiis  way. 

lim  rode  Hippolita  the  queen, 

uly  attii'd  in  lively  green, 

msy  and  hounds,  and  all  the  tuneful  cry, 

a  royal  hart  within  the  covert  nigh : 

tie  followed  Mars  before,  so  now 

3S  the  goddess  of  the  silver  bow. 

1  that  Theseus  took  was  to  the  wood 
he  two  knights  in  cruel  battle  stood  : 

^n  on  which  they  fought,  th*  appointed 
•lace 

1  th'  uncoupled  hounds  began  the  chase, 
forth-right  he  rode  to  rouse  the  prey, 
aded  by  the  feni,  in  harbour  lay ; 
■nee  dislodg'd,  was  wont  to  leave  the  wood, 
a  fields,  and  cross  the  crystal  flood. 
:li*d,  and  looking  underneath  the  Sun, 
proud  Arcite,  and  fierce  Palamon, 
il  battle  doubling  blow  on  blow, 
itning  flam'd  their  faulchions  to  and  fro, 
t  a  dreadful  gleam ;  so  strong  they  strook, 
em'd  less  force  re<|uir*d  to  fell  an  oak : 
1  wit|i  wonder  on  their  equal  might, 
iager  on,  but  knew  not  either  knight : 
.  to  learn,  he  spurred  his  fiery  steed 
ring  rowels  to  provoke  his  speed, 
ute  ended  that  began  the  race, 
he  was  betwixt  them  on  the  place ; 
h  his  sword  unsheath'd,  on  pain  of  life 
ids  both  combatants  to  cease  their  strife: 
th  imperious  tone  pursues  his  threat : 
are  you  ?  why  in  anns  together  met  ? 
■es  your  pride  presume  against  my  laws, 
isted  field  to  figiit  your  cause  ? 
tht'  royal  grant;  no  marshal  by, 
itly  rites  require;  nor  judge  to  try  ?" 
ilamon,  with  scarce  recover^  breath, 
4rty  spoke:  "  We  both  deser\'e  the  death, 
h  would  die ;  for  look  the  world  around, 
J  wretched  is  not  to  be  found : 
s  a  load ;  encumber'd  with  the  charge, 
( to  set  th'  imprison'd  soul  at  large. 


Now,  as  thou  art  a  sovereign  judge,  decree 
The  rightful  doom  of  death  to  him  and  me. 
Let  neither  find  thy  grace ,  for,  grace  is  cruelty. 
Me  first,  O  kill  me  first ;  and  cure  my  woe ; 
Then  sheath  the  sword  of  Justice  on  my  foe : 
Or  kill  him  first;  for  when  his  name  is  heard. 
He  foremost  will  receive  his  due  reward. 
Arcite  of  Thebes  is  he ;  thy  mortal  foe : 
On  whom  thy  grace  did  liberty  bestow  ; 
But  first  contracted,  that  if  ever  found 
By  day  or  night  upon  th'  Athenian  ground. 
His  head  should  pay  the  forfeit;  see  retum'd 
The  perjur'd  knight,  his  oath  and  honour  acom'd. 
For  this  is  he,  who,  with  a  borrowVl  name 
And  proflfer'd  service,  to  thy  palace  came. 
Now  calPd  Philostratus:  retaiu'd  by  thee, 
A  traitor  trusted,  and  in  high  degree. 
Aspiring  to  the  bed  of  beauteous  Emily. 
My  part  remains ;  from  Thebes  my  birth  I  own. 
And  call  myself  th'  unhappy  Palamon. 
Think  me  not  like  that  man  ;  since  no  disgrace 
Can  force  me  to  renounce  the  honour  of  my  race. 
Know  me  for  what  1  am :  1  broke  my  chain. 
Nor  promis'd  1  thy  prisonerto  remain : 
The  love  of  liberty  with  life  is  given. 
And  life  itself  th'  inferior  gift  of  Heaven. 
Thus  without  crime  I  fled ;  but  farther  know, 
I  with  this  Arcite  am  thy  mortal  foe : 
Then  give  me  death,  since  I  thy  life  pursue  ; 
For  safeguard  of  thyself,  death  is  my  due. 
More  wouldst  thou  know  ?  1  love  bright  Emily, 
And  for  her  sake  and  in  her  isight  will  die :  * 
But  kill  my  rival  too ;  for  he  no  less 
Deserves ;  and  I  thy  righteous  doom  will  bless, 
AssurM  that  what  I  lose,  he  never  shall  possess." 
To  this  reply *d  the  stem  Athenian  prince. 
And  sourly  sniil'd :  "  In  owning  your  offence. 
You  judge  yourself;  and  I  but  keep  record 
In  place  of  law,  while  you  pronounce  the  word. 
Take  your  desert,  tho  death  you  have  decre^^d; 
I  seal  your  doom,  and  ratify  the  deed : 
By  Mars,  the  patron  of  my  anns,  you  die." 
He  said  ;  dumb  Sorrow  seiz*d  the  standers-by. 
The  queen  at)ove  the  rest,  by  nature  good, 
(The  pattern  formed  of  i^rfJect  womanhood) 
For  tender  pity  wept :  when  she  began. 
Through  the  bright  quire  th'  infectious  virtue  ran. 
All  dropt  their  tears,  ev'n  the  contended  maid. 
And  thus  among  themselves  they  softly  said :  -^ 
"  What  eyes  can  suffer  this  unworthy  sight ! 
Two  youths  of  royal  blood,  renownM  in  fight. 
The  mastership  of  Heavtn  in  face  and  mind. 
And  lovers,  far  beyond  their  faithless  kind : 
See  their  wide  streaming  wounds ;   they  neither 
For  pride  of  empire,  nor  desire  of  fame :       [ramo 
Kings  for  kingdoms,  madmen  for  applause ; 
But  love  fdr  love  alone;  that  crowns  the  lover^s 

cause." 
This  thought,  which  ever  bribes  the  beauteous 
Such  pity  wrought  in  every  lady^s  mind,      [kind. 
They  left  their  steeds,  and  prostrate  on  the  place. 
From  the  fit>rce  king,  implor'd  th*  offenders  grace. 

He  paus'd  a  while,  stood  silent  in  his  mood 
(For  yet  his  rage  was  boiling  in  his  blood); 
But  soon  his  tender  mind  th'  impression  felt, 
(As  softest  metals  are  not  slow  to  melt 
And  pity  soonest  runs  in  softest  minds)  ; 
Then  reasons  with  himself;  and  first  be  flnda 
His  passion  cast  a  mist  before  his  sense. 
And  either  made,  or  magnify'd  th*  offence. 
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"  Offijncc!  of  what?  '.to  whpm?  who  judg*d  the 

cause  ? 
The  prisoner  freed  liimself  by  Nature's  laws : 
Boni  iVcc;  he  sought  his  right :  the  man  he  freed 
Was  perjured,  but  his  love  excused  the  deed.*' 
Thus  pondering,  lie  look*d  under  with  his  eyes, 
And  saw  the  women's  tears,  and  heard  their  cries, 
Which  mov'd  compassion  more;  he  shook  his  head» 
And  softly  sighing  ^o  himself  he  said : 

<'  Curse  on  th'  unpardoning  priuce,  whom  tears 

can  dmw 
To  no  remorse ;  who  rules  by  lions*  law  ; 
And  douf  tu  prayers,  by  no  submission  bow'd, 
R<^nds  all  alike  j  the  penitent,  and  proucL" 
At  ihis,  with  look  serene,  he  rais'd  bis  head ; 
Reason  resum'd  her  place,  and  Passion  fled: 
Then  thus  aloud  he  spoke :  "  The  power  of  Love, 
In  Karth,  and  seas,  and  air,  and  Hestven  above, 
Kules,  unresisted,  with  an  awful  nod  ; 
By  daily  miracles  declared  a  god : 
He  blinds  the  wise,  gives  eye-sight  to  the  blind; 
And  moulds  and  stamps  anew  tlie  lover's  mind. 
Behold  that  Arcite,  and  this  Palamon, 
Freed  from  my  fetters,  and  in  safety  gone. 
What  hinder'd  either  in  tl>eir  native  soil 
At  ease  to  reap  the  har>'est  of  their  toil; 
But  Love,  their  lord,  did  otherwise  ordain. 
And  broujcht  them  in  tbeir  own  despite  again. 
To  suffer  death  desen*'d ;  for  well  they  ^ow, 
»Tis  in  my  power,  and  I  their  deadly  foi^; 
The  proverh  holda  that  to  be  wise  and  love. 
Is  hardly  granted  R»  the  gods  above.  J 
See  how  the  madmen  bleed :  behold  tne  gains 
With  which  their  master,  Love,  rewai-ds  their 
For  seven  long  years,  on  duty  every  day,    [pains  ; 
hf)  their  ob(;dienoe,  and  their  monarch's  pay  : 
Yet,  as  in  duty  bwund,  they  serve  him  on ; 
And,  ask  th'i  fools,  they  think  it  wisely  done ; 
Nor  ease,  nor  weakh,  nor  life  itself  regard, 
For 'tis  their  maxim,  love  is  love's  reward. 
This  is  not  all ;  the  fair  for  whom  they  strove 
Nor  knew  before,  nor  could  suspect  their  love, 
Nor  thought,  wh*  h  she  beheld  the  fight  from  far, 
Her  beauty  was  th'  occasion  of  the  war. 
But  sure  a  general  doom  on  man  is  past. 
And  all  are  fools  and  lovers,  first  or  last : 
This  both  by  others  and  myself  I  know. 
For  I  have  scrv'd  their  sovereign  long  ngo  ; 
Oft  have  been  caught  within  the  winding  train 
Of  foraale  snares,  and  felt  the  lover's  pain, 
And  Icarn'd  how  far  the  god  can  human  hearts 

constrain. 
To  this  remembrance,  and  the  prayers  of  those 
Who  for Ih'ofrending  warriors  interpose, 
1  give  their  forfeit  lives ;  on  this  accord. 
To  do  me  homage  os  their  sovereign  loj-d  ; 
And  as  my  vassals,  to  their  utmost  might, 
Assist  my  person,  and  assort  my  rigl)t.'* 
This  freeiy  .-^worn,  the  knights  their  grace  obtain'd. 
Then  thus  the  king  his  secret  thoughts  explain'd : 
**  ir  wealth,  or  honour,  or  a  royal  race. 
Or  each,  or  all,  may  win  a  lady*8  grace, 
Then  either  of  you  knights  may  well  deserve 
A  princess  bom;  and  such  is  sl>e  you  serve  : 
For  Kmily  is  sister  to  the  croWn, 
And  but  too  well  to  both  her  beauty  known  : 
But  should  you  9ombat  till  you  both  were  dead. 
Two  lovers  cannot  share  a  single  bed  : 
As  therefore  both  are  equal  in  degree, 
The  lot  of  both  be  left  to  Destiny, 


Now  hear  th'  award,  and  happy  maj^  it  prove 
To  her,  and  him  who  best  deserves  her  love ! 
Depart  from  hence  in  peace,  and  free  as  air. 
Search  the  wide  world,  and  where  you  please 
But  on  the  day  when  this  returning  Sun    [repair; 
I  To  the  same  point  through  every  sign  has  run, 
Then  each  of  you  his  hundred  knights  shall  brin^', 
In  royal  lists,  to  fight  before  the  king ; 
And  then  the  knight,  whom  Fate  or  happy  Cbuoe 
Shall  with  his  friends  to  victory  adi'ance. 
And  grace  his  arms  so  far  in  equal  fight. 
From  out  the  barb  to  force  his  op]>osite. 
Or  kill,  or  make  him  recreant  on  the  plain, 
1'he  prize  of  valour  and  of  love  shall  gain ; 
I'he  vanquish'd  party  shall  their  claim  releasei 
And  the  long  jars  conclude  iu  lasting  peace. 
The  charge  be  mine  t'  adorn  the  chosen  ground, 
The  theatre  of  war,  for  champions  so  reuowi^d; 
And  take  the  patron's  place  of  either  knight, 
With  eyes  impartial  to  behold  the  fight; 
And  Heaven  of  me  so  judge,  as  I  shall  jud^ 

aright. 
If  both  are  satisfied  with  this  accord, 
Swear  by  the  laws  of  knighthood  on  my  sword." 
Who  now  but  Palamou  exults  with  joy  } 
And  ra\  ish'd  Arcite  seems  to  touch  the  sky: 
The  whole  assembled  troop  was  ph;as'd  as  well, 
Extol  th'  award,  and  on  th'ir  knres  they  fell 
To  bless  the  giacious  king.    Tlie  knights,  with 

leave 
Departing  from  the  place,  his  last  commandf 
On  Emily  with  equal  ardour  look,  [receiFe; 

And  from  her  eyes  their  inspiration  took ; 
From  thence  to  Thebes'  old  walls  pursue  their 

way, 
Each  to  provide  his  champions  for  the  day. 

It  might  be  df  em'd,  on  our  historian's  part, 
Or  too  much  negligence  or  Want  of  art. 
If  he  forgot  the  vast  magnificence 
Of  royal  Theseus,  and  his  large  expense. 
He  first  enclos'd  for  lists  a  level  ground. 
The  whole  circumference  a  mile  around  j 
The  form  was  circular;  and  all  without 
A  trench  was  sunk,  to  moat  the  place  about. 
Within,  an  amphitheatre  appear'd, 
Rais'd  in  degrees,  to  sixty  paces  rear'd; 
That  when  a  man  was  plac'd  in  one  degree. 
Height  was  allow'd  for  him  above  to  see. 
Eastward  was  built  a  gate  of  marble  white ; 
The  like  adorn'd  the  western  opposite. 
A  nobler  object  than  this  fabric  wa% 
Rome  never  saw :  nor  of  so  vast  a  space: 
For,  rich  with  spoils  of  many  a  conquer'd  lind. 
All  arts  and  artists  Theseus  could  command : 
Who  sold  for  hire,  or  wrought  for  better  fa:ne, 
The  master-painters,  and  the  carvers,  cam(>. 
So  rose  within  the  compass  of  the  year 
An  age's  work,  a  glorious  theatre. 
Then  o'er  its  eastern  gate  was  rais'd,  above, 
A  temple,  sacred  to  the  queen  of  love; 
An  altar  stood  below  :  on  either  hand 
A  priest  with  roses  crowii'd,  who  held  a  myrtle 

wand. 
The  dome  of  Mars  was  on  the  gate  oppos'd. 
And  on  the  north  a  turret  was  enclos'd,  - 
Within  the  wall,  of  alabaster  white, 
And  crimson  coral,  for  the  queen  of  night, 
Who  takes  in  sylvan  sports  her  chaste  delight. 

Within  thesff  oratorios  might  you  sec 
Rich  carviugSy  {lortraitures,  aud  imagery : 
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rery  figure  to  the  life  cxpress'd 

lead^s  powor  to  wliom  it  was  address'd. 

*  temple  on  the  sides  were  seen 

en  slumbers  of  cnamour'd  lucn/ 

that  eren  spoke,  and  pity  seem*d  to  call, 

ng  sighs,  that  smokM  along  the  wall, 

its,  and  hot  desireb,  the  lover's  Hell, 

ding  tears,  that  wore  a  channel  where 

ey  fell : 

roond  were  nuptial  bonds,  the  tics, 

assurance,  and  a  train  of  lies, 

de  in  lust,  conclude  in  pcrjurirs. 

ind  Youth,  aud  Wealth,  and  Luxury, 

:ely  Hope,  and  short-enduring  Juy ; 

fries  to  raise  th*  infernal  powers, 

),  fram'd  in  planetarj'  hours  ^ 

and  Afterthought,  and  idle  Care, 

!>ts  of  motle/  hue,  and  'dark  Despair ; 

s,  and  fantastical  Surmise, 

xisy  suffused,  with  jaundice  in  her  eyes, 

ing  all  she  view'd,  in  tawny  dress'd, 

k'd,  and  with  a  cuckoo  on  her  fist. 

0  her,  on  t'  other  side  advance 
f  feast,  the  caroUand  the  dance, 
,  and  music,  poetry,  and  play, 

by  nights,  and  tournaments  by  day. 
were  painted  on  the  wall,  and  more : 

1  and  monuments  of  times  before  s 
rs  added  by  prophetic  drxim, 

•»  yet  unborn,  and  loves  to  come  : 
th*  Idalian  mount,  and  Citberon, 
.  of  Venus  was  in  coloiirs  drawn  : 
i  palace-gate,  in  careles.d  dress, 
array,  sat  portress  Idleness : 
the  fount.  Narcissus  piiiVl  alone : 
nson  was;  with  wiser  Solomoo, 
le  mighty  names  by  love  undone, 
barms  were  there,  Circean  feasts, 
Is  that  turnM  enamourM  youth  to  beasts. 
It  be  seen,  that  beauty,  wealth,  aud  wit, 
ess,  to  the  power  of  love  submit  : 
di^g  snare  for  all  mankind  is  Ifid ; 
s  all  betray,  and  arc  bt^trayM. 
•ss*  self  some  noble  hand  hud  wrought ; 
le  seem'd,  and  full  of  pleasing  thought : 
m  as  she  first  began  to  rise, 
th'd  the  rutHcd  seas'and  cloarVl  the  skies, 
le  brine,  all  bare  below  the  breast, 
rcen  waves  but  ill  conceaVd  tlie  r^'st ; 
held;  and  on  her  head  was  seen 
of  Toscs  red,  and  myrtles  green ; 
8  fiuin*d  the  buxom  air  above ; 
is  mother,  stood  an  infant  Lov(\ 
csunfledg*d;  his  eyes  were,  banded  oVr; 
a  bow,  his  back  a  quiver  bore, 
with  arrows  bright  and  keen,  a  deadly 
re. 

dome  of  mighty  Mars  the  red 
rent  figures  all  the  sides  were  spread  ; 
le,  less  in  furra,  with  equal  grace, 
itive  of  the  first  in  Thrace: 
old  region  was  the  lov'd  abode, 
eign  mansion  of  the  warrior  god. 
?ape  was  a  forest  wide  and  bare ; 
ther  beast,  nor  human  kind  repair ; 
that  scent  afar,  the  borders  fiy, 
the  fitter  bla^t,  and  wheel  about  the 

• 

kcurf  lies  baking  on  the  ground, 
ly  stubs,  iastead  of  trees,  are  ibund ; 


I  Or  woods  with  knots  and  kiiaros  d'formM  and  old; 
Headless  the  most,  and  iiideuus  to  bcliold : 
A  rattling  tempest  tlirough  tlic  branches  went. 
That  stripped  them  bare,  aud  one  sole  way  tbcy 

bent. 
Heaven  froze  a))ove,  severe,  the  clouds  congeal, 
Aud  through  tbe  crystal  vault  appeared  the  stand- 
ing hail. 
Such  was  the  face  without;  a  mountain  stood 
Threatening  from  high,  and  overlooked  the  wood: 
Beneath  the  lowering  brow,  and  on  a  bent. 
The  temple  stood  of  Mars  arniipotent: 
'Vliii  frame  of  burnishM  steel,' tiiat  cast  a  glare 
From  far,  aud  seemed  to  thaw  the  freezintj;  air. 
A  i>trait  long  entry  to  the  U;mplc  led, 
Bliud  with  high  wulls,  and  Uorrour  over  head : 
Thence  issued  such  a  blast,  and  hollow  roar. 
As  threaten'd  from  tlic  hinge  to  heave  the  door; 
In  through  that  door,  a  northern  light  there  shoaO ; 
*Twas  all  it  had,  for  windows  there  were  none; 
I'he  gate  was  adamant,  eternal  frame  ! 
Which,  hewM  by  Mars  himself,  from  Indian  quar- 
The  labour  of  a  god ;  and  ull  along  .   [ries  cam*::. 
Tough  iron  plates  were  clench*d  to  make  it  §troug. 
A  tun  about  was  every  pillar  there ; 
A  polish'd  mirror  shone  not  half  so  clear. 
There  saw  I  how  the  secret  felon  wrought. 
And  Treason  labouring  in  the  traitor^s  thought : 
.And  midwife  Time  the  ripen'd  plot  to  murder 

brought. 
There  the  red  Anger  dar»d  the  pallid  Fear  ; 
Next  stood  Hypo<'risy,  with  holy  leer,     • 
Soft  smiling,  and  demurely  looking  down. 
But  hid  the  dagger  uudcineath  the  srown  : 
Th*  assassinating  wife,  the  household  li(  nd. 
And,  far  the  blackest  there,  the  traitor-frieinL 
On  t'  other  side  there  stood  Destruction  bare. 
Unpunished  Rapiiie,  aud  a  waate  of  war. 
Contest,  with  sharpeu'd  knives,  in  cloisters  drawn. 
And  all  with  blood  bespread  the  holy  lawn. 
Loud  menaces  were  heard,  and  foul  Disgrace,        / 
And  bawling  Infamy,  in  language  base: 
Till  sense  was  lost  in  sound,  and  Silence  flt-nl 

the  place. 
The  slayer  of  himself  yet  saw  I  there. 
The  gore  congeal'd  was  clotted  in  his  hair; 
With  eyes  half  dos'd,  aud  gaping  mouth  he  lay, 
i\ndgrim,  as  when  he  hreath'd  his  sudden  suul 

away. 
In  midst  of  ail  the  dome.  Misfortune  sate. 
And  gloomy  Discontent,  and  fell  Debate, 
And  Madness  laughing  in  his  irefid  mood ; 
A  ndarw'd  Complaint  oil  Theft;  undcriesot'  Blood. 
J'here  was  the  murder'd  corpse,  in  covt  rt  laid, 
And  violent  Death  in  thousand  shaj>cs  dispIayM; 
The  city  to  the  soldiers  rage  resigned  j 
Successless  wars,  aud  Poverty  behind  ; 
Ships  burnt  in  fight,  or  forced  on  rocky  shores. 
And  the  rash  hunter  strangled  by  the  boars: 
The  new-born  babe  by  nurses  overlaid ; 
And  the  cook  caught  within  the  raging  firu  t.c 

made.  / 

All  ills  of  Mars*s  nnture,  flame  and  steel ; 
The  gaisping  charioteer,  beneath  the  wheel 
Of  his  own  car;  the  ruinM  hou«;e,  that  falls 
And  intercepts  her  lord  betwixt  the  walls : 
The  whole  division,  that  to  Mars  pt^rtains. 
All  trades  of  dtjith,  that  deal  in  steel  for  pains. 
Were  thire :  the  butcher,  armourer,  and  smith. 
Who  forges  sharpened  faulchions,  or  the  scythe. 
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The  scarlet  Conqueit  on  a  tower  was  placed, 
.With  shouts,  and  soldiers*  acclamations  grac*d : 
A  pointed  sword  hung  threatening  o'er  his  bead, 
Sustaia'd  but  by  a  slender  twine  of  thread. 
There  saw  I  Mars's  ides,  the  Capitol, 
The  set;r  in  vain  foretelling  Cesar's  fidl ; 
The  last  triumvirs,  and  the- wars  they  move. 
And  Antony,  who  lost  the  world  for  love. 
These,  and  a  thousand  more,  the  fkne  adorn ;    . 
Their  fates  were  painted  ere  the  men  were  bom, 
All  copicfl  from  the  Heavens,  and  ruling  force 
Of  the  red  star,  in  his  revolving  course. 
The  furm  of  Mars  high  on  a  chariot  stood, 
All  sheath'd  in  arms,  and  grufAy  Iook*d  the  god : 
Two  geumantic  figures  were  displayed 
Above  his  head,  a  warrior  and  a  maid ; 
One  when  direct,  and  one  when  retrograde. 

Tir'd  with  deformities  of  death,  I  haste 
To  the  third  temple  of  Diana  chaste. 
A  sylvan  scene  with  various  greens  was  drawn. 
Shades  on  the  sides,  and  on  the  midst  a  lawn : 
The  silver  Cynthia,  with  her  nymphs  around. 
Pursued  the  flying  deer,  the  woods  with  horns 

resound: 
Calisto  there  stood  manifest  of  shame. 
And,  turned  a  bear,  the  northern  star  became : 
Hev  son  was  next,  and,  by  peculiar  grace. 
In  the  cold  circle  held  the  second  place : 
The  stag  Acteon  in  the  stream  had  spy*d 
The  naked  huntress,  and,  for  stH.>ing,  dy*d : 
His  hounds,  unknowing  of  his  change,  pursue 
The  chase,  and  their  mistaken  master  slew. 
Peneian  Daphne  too  was  there  to  see, 
Apollo's  love  before,  and  now  his  tree : 
Th'  adjoining  fane  th'  assembled    Greeks   ex- 
pressed. 
And  hunting  of  the  Caledonian  beast. 
Oenidcs'  valour,  and  his  en^-y'd  prize ; 
The  fatal  power  of  Atalanta's  eyes  ; 
Diana's  vengeance  on  the  victor  shown. 
The  murdress  mother,  and  consuming  son; 
The  Volscian  queen  extended  on  the  plain  ; 
The  ti-rason  punish'd,  and  the  traitor  slain. 
The  rest  were  various  huntings,  well  design'd^ 
And  savnge  beasts  destroyed,  of  every  kind. 
The  graceful  goddess  was  array'd  in  green ; 
About  her  feet  were  little  beagles  seen, 
Thatwatch*d  with  upward  eyes  the  motions  of 

their  queen. 
Her  legs  were  buskin'd,  and  the  left  before ; 
In  act  to  shoot,  a  silver  bow  she  bore, 
And  at  her  back  a  painted  quiver  u  ore. 
She  trod  a  wcxing  moon,  that  soon  would  W^ane, 
And  drinking  borrowed  light,  be  filPd  again ; 
With  downcast  eyes,  as  seeming  to  sur\'ey 
The  dark  dominions,  her  alternate  sway. 
Before  her  stood  a  woman  in  her  throes, 
And  caird  Lucina*s  aid,  her  buiden  to  disclose. 
All  these  the  painter  drew  with  such  contmand. 
That  Nature  snatch*d  the  )ie.ncil  from  his  hand, 
Asbam'd  and  angry  that  his  art  could  fei^i 
And  mend  tlie  tortures  of  a  mothurN  pain. 
Theseus  beheld  the  fanes  of  every  god, 
And  thought  his  mighty  cost  was  well  bestow'd. 
So  princes  now  their  po<*ts  should  regard ; 
But  few  can  write,  and  fewer  can  reward. 

The  theatre  thus  raisVK  the  lists enclosd, 
A  lid  all  with  vast  magnificence  disposed. 
We  leave  the  monarch  pleas'd,  and  haste  to  bring 
I'he  knights  to  combat ;  and  their  arms  to  ring. 
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BOOK  III. 

The  day  approach'd  when  Fortune  should  de« 

cide 
Th'  important  enterprize,  and  ^ve  the  bride ; 
For  now,  the  rivals  round  the  world  bad  sought^ 
And  each  his  rival,  well  appointed,  brought. 
The  nations,  far  and  near,  contend  in  choice. 
And  send  the  flower  of  war  by  public  voice; 
That  after,  or  before,  were  never  known 
Such  chiefs,  as  each  an  army  seem'd  idone: 
Beside  the  champions,  all  of  high  degree, 
Whf>  knighthood  lov'd,  and  deeds  of  chl^ry, 
Throng'd  to  the  lists,  and  envy*d  to  b^old 
The  names  of  others,  not  their  own,  enrolPd. 
Nor  seems  it  strange ;  for  every  noble  knight    . 
Who  loves  the  fair,  and  is  endu'd  with  might. 
In  such  a  quarrel  would  be  proud  to  light 
There   breathes  not  scarce  a  man  on  British 

ground 
(An  isle  for  love  and  arms  of  old  renoim*d) 
But  would  Bave  sold  his  life  to  purchase  fiLme, 
To  Palamon  or  Arcito  sent  his  name : 
And  had  the  land  selected  of  the  best. 
Half  had  come  hence,  and  let  the  world  provide 

the  rest. 
A  hundred  knights  with  Palamon  there  came, 
ApprovM  in  fight,  and  men  of  mighty  name; 
Their  amis  were  several,  as  their  nations  were. 
But  furnish'd  all  alike  with  sword  and  spear. 
Some  wore  coat  armour,  imitating  scale ; 
•And  next  their  skins  were  stubborn  shirts  of  mail. 
Some  wore  a  breastplate  and  a  light  juppon. 
Their  horses  cloth'd  with  rich  caparison  : 
Some  for  defence  would  leathern  bucklers  use. 
Of  folded  hides  ;  and  others  shields  of  pruce. 
One  hung  a  pole-axe  at  his  saddle-bow. 
And  one  a  heavy  mace  to  shun  the  foe. 
One  for  his  legs  and  knees  provided  well. 
With   jambeux   arm'd,    and   double   plates  of 
This  on  his  hehnet  wore  a  lady's  glove,       [steeL 
And  that  a  sleeve  embroider'd  by  his  love. 
With  Palamon,  above  the  rest  in  place, 
I.ycnrgus  came,  the  surly  king  of  Thrace ; 
Black  was  his  beard,  and  manly  was  his  face  ; 
Tlie  b^Ils  of  his  broad  eyes  roll'd  in  his  head. 
And  glarM  betwixt  a  yellow  and  a  red : 
He  lofjk\1  a  lion  with  a  gloomy  stare. 
And  o*er  his  eyebrows  hung  his  matted  hair : 
Big-boiiM,  and  large  of  limbs,  with  sinews  strong, 
Broad-shoulder'd,  and  his  arms  were  round  and 

long. 
Pour  niilkwhite  bulls  (the  Thracian  use  of  old)  ^^ 
Were  yok'd  to  draw  his  car  of  bumish'd  gokL 
Upright  he  stood,  and  bore  aloft  his  shield. 
Conspicuous  from  afar,  and  overlooked  the  tiA^ 
His  surcoat  was  a  bear-skin  on  his  back ; 
His  hair  hung  long   behind,  and   glossy  raven 
His  ample  forehead  bore  a  coronet,  [black. 

With  sparkling  diamonds  and  with  rubies  set : 
Ten  brace,   and  more,  of  greyhounds,   snowy 

fair,  [his  chair. 

And  tall  as  stags,  ran  loose,  and  coors'd  around 
A  match  for  pards  in  flighty  in  grapUng  for  Uie 

bear: 
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With  jcoldpii    muzzles   all  their  mouths   woro 
bound, 

And  collar*  of  tho  same  their  necks  fnirround. 

Tliu2>  thn>ug:h  liu.*  fields  LyiMirii^us  Umk  his  way ; 

]li>  hiiiiilrrd  koightv  atti-nd  iu  pomp  and  proud 
array. 

To  match  this  monarch,  with  strons;  Arcite  camo 

Kiiit'trius,  kin^  of  Inde,  ami^ty  nauic. 

On  a  bay  courS'=:r,  |!:rii>dly  to  t»cho1d, 

Tbe  trappings  of  his  hornc  adorned  with  barbaroui» 
^Id. 

Not  Mars  bestrode  a  Ktcrd  with  qprcater  grace ; 

Hi>  surcoat  o'er  his  arms  was  cloth  of  Thrace, 

Adi)mM  witli  pearls,  all  orient,  round,  and  great ; 

Ui<  carldle  was  of  gold,  with  emeralds  set. 

W'w  shoulders  lai^,  a  mantle  did  attin*, 

With  nibips  thick,  and  sparkling  ax  the  (ire: 

His  amber-colourM  locks  in  ringlets  run. 

With  graceful  negligmcc,  and  shone  against  the 

Sun. 
His  nose  was  aquiline,  his  eyns  were  blue, 

KuJdy  his  lips,  and  fresh  and  fair  his  hue  : 

^■mt  sprinkled  freckloii  -m  his  face  were  seen, 
Whfjse  dusk  set  ofTtlir  whiteness  of  the  skin  : 
Hit  iwiiil  presence  did  die  crowd  surprize, 
Kor  durst  the  rash  s])ectat()r  meet  his  e^'cs, 
Kyvvthat  confessed  him  bom  for  kingly  sway, 
Soflnte,  thpy  flash*d  intolerable  day. 
Hitafe  in  Nature's  vouthAd  prime  a]ipeni^d, 
Aad  just  began  to  bloom  his  yellow  ht'anl. 
Vhene^  be  spclWy  his  v<iirp  was  heanl  around, 
iMid  as  a  trumpet,  with  a  silver  sound  : 
A  burel  wreath'd  hii<  temples,  fresh  and  green ; 
Aad  myrtle  sprigs,  th«^  marks  of  love^  wert:  mixM 

between. 
C])on  his  fist  he  bore,  for  hiv  delight, 
Aa  eagle  wdl  rvclaim'd,  and  lily  white. 

His  hundred  knights  attend  him  tn  the  war, 
AM ann'd  for  battle ;  save  thi;ir  hi-.i«U  \\*'xv.  bare. 
ICords  and  devices  blaz'd  on  every  shield. 
And  pleasing  was  the  terrour  of  the  tield. 

hv  kiugs,  and  dukes,  and  barons  you  might  see, 

Lke sparkling  stars,  though  diflen*nt  in  dr-jncv, 

All  fur  th'  increase  of  tirms,  and  love  of  chivalry. 

Beibre  the  king  tame  k^iparrls  led  the  way. 

Ami  troops  of  lions  innocently  play. 

S>  Racchns  through  the  eun<)uer'd  Indies  rode, 

And  beasts  in  gambots  frisk *d  before  the  hoiu  -t 
la  this  array  the  war  of  either  side  [il^*^>d. 

Thruugh  Athens  pass*d  with  military  pride. 

At  prime^  they  enterM  on  the  Sunday  morn ; 

Rich  tapestry  spread  the  streets,  and  tlovvers  tlie 
posts  adorn. 

Tiietown  was  all  ajubilee of  feasts; 

S'>'rhpj«us  will'd,  in  honour  of  his  guests  ; 
HimsHf  with  oi>en  arms  the  king  embrai'''.l. 
Then  all  thi;  rest  in  thoir  degrees  were  gi  ac'd. 
No  harbinger  was  nm-dfid  for  a  night. 
For  every  house  n'as  proud  to  lodge  a  knight. 

I  paw  the  royal  treat,  nor  must  relate 
Tlie  gifts  bestow'd,  nor  liow  the  champions  sate : 
Who  first,  or  last,  or  how  the  knights  adiiress'd  • 
Thfeir  TOWS,  or  who  was  fairest  at  tho  feast ; 
Whose  voice,  whose  graceful  dance,  did  most  sur- 
prise; 
S'.'ft  amorous  sighs,  and  si  tout  love  of  eyos. 
TTiP  rivals  call  my  Muse  another  way. 
To  sing  thtir  vigits  fur  th'  ensuing  day. 
T-Aas  ebbing  darkness^  past  the  noon  of  night. 
And  Pboapber,  on  the  confioct  of  tbe  lights 


Promised  the  Sun,  ere  day  began  to  spring; 
Tlic  tuneful  lark  already  stretch'd  her  wing, 
And,  flickering  on  her  nest,  made  short  essays  to 

siug : 
When  wakc^tul  Palamon,  preventing  day. 
Took,  to  the  royal  lists,  his  early  way. 
To  Veniui  at  her  fane,  in  her  own  house,  to  pray. 
Then-,  falling  on  his  knees  before  her  shrine, 
He  thus  implor'd  with  prayers  her  power  divine. 
**  Creator  Venus,  genial  power  of  love. 
The  blisis  of  men  below,  and  gods  above  ! 
Beneath  the  sliding  Sun  tliou  runfiSt  thy  race, 
1)o^t  fairest  shinei  and  best  lK>eouie  thy  place. 
For  thee  the  winds  their  eastern  blasts  forbear. 
Thy  month  reveals  the  spring,  and  opens  all  the 

year. 
'ITiee,  (roddess,  thee  the  storms  of  winter  fly, 
Eatth  smiles  with  flowers  reuewing,  laughs  thi 
sky,  [ap|d>. 

And  birds  to  lays  of  love  their  tuneful   nuil-.i 
Tor  thee  the  lion  loaths  the  taste  of  blood. 
And  roaring  hunts  his  female  through  the  wcH)d : 
For  thee  the  bulls  n^bellow  through  the  groves. 
And  tempt  the  stream,  and  snuff  tlieir  abseut 

love^. 
Tis  thine,  whatever  is  pleasant,  good,  or  fair : 
All  natunr  is  thy  provinces,  life  thy  care  : 
Thou  mad'st  the  world,  and  dost  the  world  Re- 
pair. 
Thou  gladder  of  the  mount  of  Cytheron, 
lnereaM4*  of  Jove,  companion  of  the  Sun ; 
If  e'er  Adonis  touched  thy  tender  heart. 
Have  pity,  goddess,  for  thou  know'st  the  smart 
Alas  !  1  have  uot  words  to  tell  my  grief; 
To  vent  my  sorrow,  would  be  some  reli»*f ; 
Light  sufieriiigs  give  us  leisure  to  complain  ; 
We  groan,  but  cannot  speak,  in  greater  pain. 
< )  tfwldess,  tell  thyw^lf  what  1  would  say. 
Thou  know'st  it,  ami  I  feel  too  much  to  pray. 
.So  grant  my  suit,  as  I  enforce  my  might, 
Jn  love  to  he  thy  champion,  and  thy  knight; 
A  servant  to  thy  sex,  a  slave  to  thee, 
A  f«H;  proiV'st  to  barren  chastity. 
Nor  ask  I  fame  or  honour  of  the  field. 
Nor  eho'jse  1  inoie  to  vanquish  than  to  yields 
In  my  divine  Emilia  make  me  bh^st, 
I.et  Fate,  or  partial  Chance,  dispose  the  rest: 
Find  tliuu  the  manner,  and  the  means  prepare  ; 
Possession,  more  than  conquest,  is  my  care. 
Mars  is  the  warrior's  god;  in  him  it'lios. 
On  whom  lie  favours  to  confer  the  prize; 
Willi  smiling  aspect  you  serenely  move 
In  your  fifth  orb,  and  rule  the  realm  of  love. 
Tne  Fates  but  only  spin  the  coarser  clue. 
The  finest  of  the  wool  is  left  for  you. 
Spure  mi*  but  om:  small  portion  of  the  twine. 
And  let  the  sisteis  cut  below  your  line: 
The  rest  among  the  rubbish  may  they  sweep, 
Or  add  it  to  the  yam  of  some  old  miser's  heap. 
But,  if  you  this  ambitious  prayer  deny, 
(A  wish,  1  grant,  beyond  mortality) 
Then  let  me  sink  beneath  proud  Arcite's  aruis. 
And,  1  once  dead,  let  him  possess  her  charms." 
Thus  ended  he;  then,  with  obser\-au<:edue, 
The  sacred  incense  on  her  nltnr  threw : 
The  curling  smoke  mounts  heavy  from  the  nres ; 
At  length  it  catches  flame,  and  in  a  blazi:  ex" 

pires ; 
At  once  th>.>  gracious  goddess  gave  the  iien. 
Her  statue  shook,  and  trembled  all  the  shrine ; 
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Pleas'd  Palamon  the  tai-dy  omen  tool: : 
For,  since  the  flames  pursuM  the  trailing  smoke, 
He  knew  his  boon  was  ^rai'tcrl ;  but  the  day 
To  distance  driven,  and  joy  adjoum'd  with  lonjf 

delay.  ""> 

I  Now  Mom  with  rosy  light  had  streakM  the  sky, 
Up  rose  the  Sun,  and  up  rojrc  Emily; 
AddressM  her  early  steps  to  Cynthia's  fane. 
In  state  attended  by  her  maiden  train, 
AVho  bore  the  vests  that  holy  rites  require. 
Incense,  and  odorous  gimis,  and  coverd  fire. 
The  plenteous  h^ims  with  pleasant  mead  they 

crown. 
Nor  wanted  aught  besides  in  honour  of  the  Moon. 
Now   while  the   temple  smok'd   with  hallow'd 

steam, 
Tliey  wash  the  virgin  in  a  living  stream  j 
Tiie  secret  ceremonies  I  conceal, 
Uncouth,  perhaps  unlawful,  to  reveal :  ' 

Put  such  they  were  as  pagan  use  required, 
Perform'd  by  women  when  the  men  retired. 
Whose  eyes  profane  their  chaste  mysterious  rites 
Might  turn  to  scandal,  or  obscene  delights. 
Well-Dieaners  think  no  harm ;  but  for  the  rest. 
Things  sacred   they  pei"vert,  and  silence  is  the 

best, 
^er  «hining  hair,  uncombed,  was  loosely  spread, 
A  crown  of  mastless  oak  adom'd  her  head: 
When  to  the  shrine  approached,  the  spotless  maid 
Had  kindling  fires  on  either  altar  laid, 
(The  rites  were  such  as  wereobservM  of  old, 
By  Statins  in  his  Theban  storj'  told) 
Then  kneeling  with  her  hands  across  her  breast. 
Thus  lowlj'  she  preferr*d  her  chaste  request. 
/      "  O  goddess,  haunter  of  the  woodland  green, 
To  whom  both  Heaven  and  Earth  and  seas  are 

seen ; 
fiueen  of  the  nether  skies,  where  half  the  rear 
Thy  silver  beams  descend,  and  light  the  gloomy 

sphere; 
Goddess  of  maids,  and  conscious  of  our  hearts. 
So  keep  me  from  the  vengeance  of  thy  darts, 
Which  Niobe's  devoted  issue  felt. 
When  hissing   through    the   skies  the  feathei''< 

d«  aths  were  d'^t.lt. 
As  I  desire  to  live  a  virgin  life. 
Nor  know  the  name  of  mother  or  of  v/ife. 
Thy  votresd  from  my  tender  years  1  am, 
And  love,  like  thee,  the  woods  and  sylvan  game. 
Like  death,  thou  kuow'st,  1  loath  the  nuptial 

state,  '  ^ 

And  man,  the  tyrant  of  our  sex,  I  hate, 
A  lowly  scnant,  but  a  lofty  mate : 
Where  love  is  duty  on  tlie  female  si«'e. 
On  their's  mere  sensual  gust,  and  suught  with 

suily  pride. 
Now  by  thy  triple  shape,  as  thou  art  seen 
In  Heaven,  Earth,  Hell,  and  every  where  a  queen, 
Gnint  this  my  first  desire  :  let  discord  ecas^*. 
And  make  hKwixt  the  rivals  lasting  peace : 
Quench  their  hot  lire,  or  far  from  me  remove 
The  flame,  and  turn  it  on  some  other  love : 
Or,  if  my  frowning  stars  have  so  decreed. 
That  one  must  be  rejected,  one  succeed. 
Make  him  my  lord,  within  whose  faithful  breast 
Is  fix^d  my  image,  and  who  loves  ipe  best. 
But,  oh  !  ev'n  that  avert !  I  choose  it  not. 
But  take  it  as  the  least  unhappy  lot. 
A  maid  I  am,  and  of  thy  virgin  train ; 
Oh,  let  me  still  that  spotless  name  retain  I 


Frequent  the  forests,  thy  chaste  will  obey. 
And  only  make  the  beasts  of  chase  my  prey  !*' 

The  flames  ascend  on  either  altar  clear. 
While  thus  the  blameless  moid  addressM  her 

prayer. 
When  lo !  the  burning  fire  that  shone  so  bright, 
Flew  oflT,  all  sudden,  with  extinguish'd  light. 
And  left  one  altar  dark,  a  little  space, 
Which   tum'd    self-kindled,    and   renew*d   the 

blaze ;  * 

The  other  victor-flame  a  moment  stood. 
Then  fell,  and  lifeless  left  th*  extinguish'd  wood; 
For  ever  lost,  th'  irrevocable  light 
Forsook  the  blackening  coals, and  sank  to  night: 
At  either  end  it  whistled  as  it  flew,  [dew, 

And  as  the  brands  were  green,  so  dropp'd  the 
Infected  as  it  fell  with  sweat  of  sanguine  hae. 
The  maid  from  tl^t  ill  omen  tum'd  her  eyes. 
And  with  loud  shrieks  and  clamours  rent  the 

skies. 
Nor  knew  what  signify 'd  the  boding  sign. 
But  found  the  powers  displeased,  and  fcar'd  the 

wrath  divine. 
Then  shook  the  sacred  shrine,  and  sudden  light 
Sprung  through  the  vaulted  roof,  and  made  the 

temple  bright. 
The  power,  behold!  the  power  in  glory  shone. 
By  her  bent  bow  and  her  keen  arrows  known ; 
The  rest,  a  huntress  issuing  from  the  wood. 
Reclining  on  her  cornel  spear  she  stood. 
Then  gracious  thus  began :  "  Dismiss  thy  fear, 
And  Heaven's  unchanged  decrees  attentive  hear: 
More  powerful  gods  have  torn  thee  from  my  side, 
Unwilling  to  resign,  and  doom'd  a  bride : 
The  two  contending  knights  are  weigh'd  above ; 
One  Mars  protects,  and  one  the  queen  of  love : 
But   which   the   man,    is   in    the    Thunderer's 

breast ; 
This  he  pronounc'd,  'tis  he  who  loves  thee  best. 
The  fire,  that  once  extinct  reviv'd  again. 
Foreshows  the  lore  allotted  to  remain : 
Farewel !"  she  said,  and  vanished  from  the  place ; 
The  sheaf  of  arrows  shook,  and  rattled  in  the  case.- 

at  this,  the  royal  virgin  stood 
Disclaim'd,  and  now  no  more  a  sister  of  the  wood: 
But  to  the  parting  goddess  thus  she  pray'd ; 
"  Propitious  still  be  present  to  my  aid. 
Nor  quite  abandon  your  onee  favour'd  maid-** 
Then  sighing  she  returned  ;  but  smil'd  betwixt. 
With  hopes  and  fears,  and  joys  witli  sorrows  mixt. 

The  next  retuniing  planttai-y  hour 
Of  Mars,  who  sharM  the  heptarchy  of  jiowcr. 
His  steps  bold  Areite  to  the  temple  bent, 
T'  adore  with  pagan  rites  the  power  armipotent: 
Then  prostrate,  low  before  his  altar  lay. 
And    raisM   his   manly  voice,  and   thus    begaa 

to  pray : 
"  Strong  god  of  arms,  whose  iron  sceptre  sway* 
The  freezing  north,  and  Hyperborean  sc-as. 
And  Sc^-thian  colds,  and  Thracia's  winter  coast. 
Where  stand  thy  steeds,  and  thou  art  honoured 

most : 
There  most,  but  evcry-where  thy  power  is  knotvn, 
The  fortune  of  the  light  is  all  thy  own  : 
Terrour  is  thine,  and  wild  ainazi  ment,  flung 
Tixtm  out  thy  chariot,  withers  ev'n  the  strong : 
And  disarray  and  shameful  rt^ut  ensue. 
And  force  is  added  to  the  fainting  crew. 
Acknowledged  as  thon  art,  accept  my  prayer. 
If  aught  1  have  aohiey*d  deserve  thy  care : 
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utmost  power  with  sword  and  shield 

le  death,  unkuowing  how  to  yield, 

ing  in  my  rank,  still  kept  the  field : 

my  amis  pnfvail,  biy  thee  sustained, 

lily  by  conquest  may  be  gained. 

ty  on  my  pains ;  nor  those  unknown 

^  which,  when  a  lorer,  were  bis  own. 

he  public  care  of  all  above, 

>bom  lieart  has  softened  into  love : 

her  blandishments  and  powerful  charms, 

olded  she  lay  curling  in  thy  anns, 

thy  shame,  if  shame  it  may  he  call'd, 
ulcan  had  thee  in  his  net  enthrailM ; 
1  iTnominy,  sweet  dis^acc, 
rery  God  that  saw  thee  wished  thy  place  ! 
i  dear  pleasures,  aid  my  arms  in  light, 
ke  me  conquer  in  my  patron^s  right : 
I  3'oung,  a  novice  in  thetrade, 
of  love,  un))ractis'd  to  persuade : 
it  the  soothing  arts  th»t  catch  the  fair, 
ght  mynelf,  lie  straggling  in  the  snare : 
1  love,  or  laughs  at  all  my  pain, 
vs   her  worth   too  well;  and  pays  me 
rith  disdain. 

I  am,  unless  I  win  in  arms, 
1  excluded  from  Emilia's  charms : 

my  strength  avail,  unless  by  thee 

by  force,  i  gain  the  victory ;  [heart, 

r  the  lire  which  warni'd  thy  generous 

rabjecrs  pains,  and  equal  smart 
e  morrow's  sweat  and  labour  mine^ 
n  and  honour  of  the  comiucst  thine : 
aU  the  war,  and  stern  debate,  and  strife 
il,  be  the  business  of  my  life ; 
thy  £auie»  the  dusty  spoils  among, 
1  the  bumish'd  roof,  my  banner  shall 
>e  hung, 

srith  my  champion's  bucklers,  and  below, 
ms  reversed,  th'ttohievements  of  my  foe: 
ile  these  limbs  the  vital  spirit  feeds, 
ay  to  night,  and  night  to  day  succeeds, 
>king  altar  shall  be  fat  with  food 
ise,  and  the  grateful  steam  of  blood ; 
fferings  morn  and  evening  shall  be  tliine  j 
is  eternal  in  th^  temple  shine, 
•h  of  yellow  bearrl,  this  length  of  hair, 
rom  my  birth  inviolate  1  bear, 
s  of  steel,  and  from  the  ra7.or  free, 
1  a  plenteous  crop,  reserved  for  thee. 
my  arms  with  victory  be  blest, 

more ;  let  Fate  dispose  tlie  rest.'* 
champion  ceas'd;   there  followed  in  the 
Io:9e 

V  groan :  a  murmuring  wind  arose ; 
IS  of  iron,  that  on  the  doors  were  hung, 
:  a  jarrin?sound,  and  harshly  rung  : 
ted  cateif  flew  open  at  the  blast, 
rm  rush'd  in,  and  Arcite  stood  aghast: 
mes  were  blown  aside,   yet  shunc  they 
irieht, 

by  the  wind,  and  gave  a  nifHrjd  li!;ht. 
om  the  ground  a  scent  bet  an  to  ri*e, 
melling  us  accepted  sacrifice : 
K-n  pUfls'd,  and  as  the  flames  aspire 
lorous  incense  Arcite  heaps  the  fire  : 
tited  hymns  to  Mars,  or  heathen  clmrms  ^ 
:h  the  nodding  statue  clash'd  his  onns, 
th  a  sullen  sound  and  feeble  er>', 
ink,  and   half  pronounced,  tbe  word  of 
rictory. 

IX. 


For  Has,  with  soul  de^'Out,  ke  thank'd  the  god, 
And,  of  success  secure,  return'd  to  his  abode. 

These  vows  thus  granted,  rais'd  a  strife  above. 
Betwixt  the  god  of  war,  and  queen  of  love. 
She  granting  first,  had  right  of  time  to  plead  ^ 
But  he  had  grant,  d  too,  nor  would  recede. 
Jove  was  for  Venus ;  but  he  fear'd  his  wife. 
And  seeoi'd  unwilling  to  decide  the  strife; 
Till  Saturn  from  his  leaden  throne  arose. 
And  found  a  way  the  difference  to  compose ; 
Though  sparing  of  his  grace,  to  mischief  bent, 
Ho  seldom  does  a  good  with  good  intent. 
Wayward,  but  wise ;  by  long  experience  taught 
To  please  both  parties,  for  ill  ends,  he  sought : 
For  this  advautage  age  from  youth  has  won. 
As  not  to  be  outridden,  though  outrun. 
By  Fortune  he  was  now  to  Venus  trin'd. 
And  with  stem  Mars  in  Capricorn  was  join'd: 
Of  him  disposing  in  his  own  abode,  [god  : 

He   sooth'd    the   goddess,    while   he  gulPd  tliC 
"  Cease,  daughter,  to  complain,  and  stint   tlie 

strife ; 
Thy  Palamon  shall  have  his  promised  wife : 
And  Mars,  the  lord  of  conquest,  in  the  fight 
With  palm  and  laurel  shall  adorn  his  knight. 
Wide  is  my  course,  nor  turn  1  to  my  place 
Till  length  of  time,  and  move  with  tardy  pace. 
Man  feds  me,  when  1  press  th'  ethcrial  plains. 
My  hand  is  heavy,  and  the  wound  remains. 
Mine  is  the  shipwreck,  in  a  waterj'  sign  ; 
And  in  an  earthy,  the  dark  dungeon  mine. 
Cold  shivering  agues,  melancholy  care, 
And  bitter  blasting  winds,  and  poison'd  air. 
Are  mine,  and  wilful  death,  resulting  from  de. 

spair. 
The  throtling  qoinsey  His  my  star  appoint<t. 
And  rheumatisms  ascend  to  rack  the  joints : 
When  churls  rebel  against  their  native  prinee, 
I  arm  tlieir  hands,  and  furnish  the  pretence ; 
And,  housing  in  the  lion's  hateful  sign. 
Bought  senates  and  deserting  troops  are  mine. 
Mine  is  the  privy  poisoning ;  I  command 
Unkindly  seasons,  and  ungrateful  land. 
By  me  kings'  palaces  are  push'd  to  groun'l. 
And   minors  crush'd   beneath  their   mines   are 

found. 
»Twas  1  slew  Samson,  when  the  pillar'd  hall 
^ell  down,  and  crush'd  the  many  with  the  fall. 
My  looking  is  the  fire  of  pestilence. 
That  sweeps  at  once  the  people  and  the  princ<'. 
Now  weep  no  more,  but  trust  thy  grandsire's  art. 
Mars  shall  be  pleas 'd,  and  thou  perform  thy  part. 
Tis  ill,  though  different  your  complexions  are, 
The  family  of  Heaveu  for  men  should  war." 
Th'  expedient   pleas*d,  where  neither  lost   his 

right ; 
Mars  had  the  day,  and  Venus  had  the  night. 
The  management  they  left  to  Chroin)««'  cnro  ; 
Now  turn  we  to  th'  effect,  and  sing  the  war. 

In  Athens  all  was  pleasure  mirth,  and  ]i\ay. 
All  proper  to  the  sprine,  and  spriirhtly  May, 
Which  every  soul  inspired  with  sue  h  de!i'.;hr, 
'Twas  jesting  all  the  day,  and  lo\f  at  ni-rl^^ 
Ileavn  smii'd,  and  ghnldod  was  th'^  heart  of  man; 
And  Venus  had  th<i  world  as  \Y\\cn  it  first  bi^aii. 
At  length  in  sleep  their  btKlji's  ihey  compose, 
And  dreamt  the  future  fii'ht,  and  early  rose. 

Now  scarce  the  dawning  day  bcvran  *.o  spring. 
As  at  a  sif^nal  given,  the   streets  with  clamours 

ring : 
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At  once  the  crowd  arose ;  confasM  and  high 
Ev'n  from  the  Heaven  was  heard  a  shouting  cry ; 
For  Mars  was  early  up,  and  rous*d  the  sky. 
The  gods  came  downward  to  behold  the  wars, 
Siiarpening  their  sights,  and  leaning  from  their 

stars. 
The  neighing  of  the  generous  horse  was  heard, 
For  battle  by  the  busy  groom  prepar'd, 
Hustling  of  harness,  rattling  of  the  shield. 
Clattering  of  armour,  iiirbishM  for  the  field. 
Crowds  to  the  castle  mounted  up  the  street. 
Battering  the  pavement  with  their  coursers'  feet: 
The  jrreedy  sight  might  there  devour  the  gold 
Of  glittering  arms,  too  dazzling  to  behold  : 
And  polish'd  steel  that  cast  the  view  aside, 
And  crested  morions,  with  their  plumy  pride. 
Knight*!,  with  a  long  retinue  of  their  squires, 
In  gaudy  liveries  march,  and  quaint  attires. 
One  lac'd  the  helm,  another  held  the  lance, 
A  third  the  shining  buckler  did  advance. 
The  courser  paw'd  the  ground  with  restless  feet. 
And  snorting  foamM,  andchamp'd  thegolden  bit. 
The  smiths  and  armourers  on  palfreys  ride. 
Files  in  theif  hands,  and  hammers  at  their  side. 
And  nails  for  loosenM   spears,  and  thongs  for 

shields  provide. 
The  yeomen  guard  the  streets,  in  seemly  bands ; 
And  clowns  come  crowding  on,  with  cudgels  in 
their  hands. 
The  trumpets,  next  the  gate,  in  order  placed. 
Attend  the  sign  to  sound  tiie  martial  blast ; 
The  palace-yard  is  fiird  with  floating  tides. 
And  the  last  comers  bear  the  former  to  the  sides. 
The  throng  is  in  the  midst :  the  common  crew 
Sl)ut  out,  the  hall  admits  the  better  few  ; 
In  knots  they  stand,  or  in  a  rank  they  walk. 
Serious  in  aspect,  earnest  in  their  talk ; 
Factious,  and  favouring  this  or  t*  other  side, 
As  their  strong  fancy  or  weak  reason  guide  : 
Their  wagers  back  their  wishes ;  numbers  hold 
With  the  fair  freckled  king,  and  beard  of  gold: 
So  vigorous  are  his  <'ycs,  such  ra3'8  they  cast. 
So  prominent  his  eaglets  beak  is  plac'd. 
But  most  their  looks  on  the  black  monarch  bend. 
His  rising  muscles  and  his  brawn  commend; 
His  double-biting  axe  and  beaming  spear. 
Each  asking  a  gi^ntic  force  to  rear. 
All  spoke  as  partial  favour  mov*d  the  mind : 
And,  saf(?  themselves,  at  others'  cost  divin'd. 

Wak'd  by  the  cries,  th'  Athenian  chief  arose. 
The  knightly  forms  of  combat  to  dispose ;      [sate 
And  passing  through  th'  obsequious  guards,  he 
Conspicuous  ou  a  throne,  sublime  in  stiaite  ; 
There,  fur  the  two  conlakling  knights  he  sent : 
AiTuM  oap-a-pee,  with  reverence  low  they  bent ; 
He  smird  on  both,  and  with  superior  look 
Alike  their  offered  adoration  took. 
The  people  press  on  every  side,  to  see 
Their  awful  princ*^,  and  hear  his  high  decree. 
Then  signing  to  their  heralds  with  his  hand. 
They  gave  his  orders  h-um  their  lofty  stand. 
Silence  is  thrice  enjoin'd  ;  then  thus  aloud 
The   king   at  arms  bespeaks   the  knights   and 
listening  crowd. 
"  Our  sovereign  lord  has  ponder'd  in  his  mind 
The  means  to  spare  the  blood  of  gentle  kind; 
And  of  his  grace,  and  inborn  clemency. 
He  modifies  his  first  severe  decree, 
The  keener  edge  of  battle  to  rebate. 
The  troops  for  honour  fighting,  not  for  hate. 


He  wills,  not  death  should  terminate  their  strife ; 
And  wounds,  if  wounds  ensue,  be  short  of  life ; 
rut  issues,  ere  the  fight,  his  dread  command, 
That  slings  afar,  and  poinards  hand  to  hand, 
]>  banisiiM  from  the  field ;  that  none  shall  dare 
With  shortncd  sword  to  stab  in  closer  war ; 
But  in  fair  combat  jfight  with  manly  strength. 
Nor  push  with  biting  point,  bu^  strike  at  length* 
The  tourney  is  allow'd  but  one  career. 
Of  the  tough  ash,  with  the  sharp-griuded  spear, 
Rut  knights  unhors*d  may  rise  from  off  the  plaiii« 
And  fight  on  foot  their  honour  to  regain ;  ^ 

Nor,  if  at  mischief  taken,  on  the  ground 
Be  slain,  but  prisoners  to  the  pillar  bound. 
At  either  barrjer  plac'd ;  nor  (captives  made) 
Be  freed,  or  arm'd  anew  the  fight  invade. 
The  chief  of  either  side,  bereft  of  life. 
Or  yielded  to  his  foe,  concludes  the  strife,  [yoanf 
Thusilooms  the  lord:  now  valiant  knights  Slid 
Fight  each  his  fill  with  swords  and  maces  long** 

The  herald  ends :  the  vaulted  firmament 
With  loud  acclaims  and  vast  applause  is  rent : 
"  Heaven  guard  a  prince  so  gracious  and  so  good. 
So  just,  and  yet  so  provident  of  blood  1" 
This  was  the  general  cry.  The  trumpets  sound. 
And  warlike  symphony  is  heard  around,      [way. 
The  marching  troops  through  Athens  take  thdbr 
The  great  earl-marshal  orders  their  array. 
l*he  fair  from  high  the  passing  pomp  behold ; 
A  rain  of  flowers  is  from  the  windows  roU^ 
The  casements  are  with  goldim  tissue  spread. 
And  horses  hoofs,  for  earth,  on  silkep  tmpestiy 

tread ; 
The  king  goes  midmost,  and  the  rivals  ride 
In  equal  rank,  and  close  his  either  side. 
Next  after  tliese,  there  rode  the  royal  wife. 
With  Emily,  the  cause  andnhe  reward  of  strife. 
The  following  cavalcade,  by  three  and  three. 
Proceed  by  titles  marshard  in  degree. 
Thus  through  the  southern  gate  they  take  theh 
And  at  the  list  arriv'd  ere  prime  of  day.        [way. 
There,  parting  from  the  king,  the  chiefii  divide,. 
And,  wheeling  east  and  west,  before  their  many 

ride. 
Th*  Athenian  monarch. mounts  his  throne  on  high. 
And  after  him  the  queen  and  Emily  : 
Next  these  the  kindred  of  the  crovm  are  grae'd 
With  nearer  seats,  and  lords  by  ladies  plac'd: 
Scarce  were  they  seated,  when,  with  clamours  kwd. 
In  rush'd  at  once  a  rude  promiscuous  crowd  ; 
The  guards  and  then  each  other  overbear. 
And  in  a  moment  throng  the  spacious  theatm 
Now  ehang'd  the  jarring  noise  to  whispers  low. 
As  winds  forsaking  seas  more  softly  blow ; 
When  at  the  western  gate,  on  which  the  car 
Is  plac'd  aloft,  that  bears  the  god  of  wrar. 
Proud  Arcite  entering  arm'd  before  his  train, 
Sto])8  at  the  barrier,  and  divides  the  plain. 
Bed  was  his  banner,  and  display'd  abroad 
The  bloody  colours  of  his  patron  god. 

At  that  self  moment  enters  Palamon 
The  gate  of  Venus,  and  the  rising-sun  ; 
Wav'd  Uy  the  wanton  winds,  his  banner  fliies, 
AH  maiden  white,  and  shares  the  people's  eyeai 
From  east  to  west,  look  all  the  world  around. 
Two  troops  so  niatch'd  were  never  to  be  found : 
Such  bodies  built  for  strength,  of  equal  age. 
In  stature  siz'd ;  so  proud  an  equipage: 
The  nicest  eye  could  no  distinction  make. 
Where  lay  th'  advantage,  or  what  side  to  take. 


PALAMON  AND  ARCITE. 


rang^  the  bertld  for  the  last  proclaims 
«,  while  they  answei'd  to  their  names  : 
to  king  decreed,  to  shun  the  care, 
nd  of  musters  false,  the  common  bane 
f  war. 

was  Just,  and  then  the  fratos  were  c1os*d ; 
ef  to  chief,  and  troop  to  troop  opposed, 
aids  last  retired,  and  loudly  rry*d, 
uoe  of  the  field  be  Airl}'  try'd. 
is,  the  challenger  with  fierce  defy 
npet  sounds;  the  challenged  nmkes.  re- 
^ :  [vaulted  sky. 

ilattfor    rings    the   field,   resounds    the 
sors  closed,  their  lances  in  the  rest, 
e  helmet  pointed,  or  the  crest ; 
nish  from  the  barrier,  speed  the  race, 
irring  see  decrease  the  middle  space, 
of  smok^  envelops  either  ho<it, 
at  once  the  combatants  are  lost : 
;they  join  adverse,  and  shock  unseen, 
I  with  coursers  justling,  men  with  men : 
iring  in  eclipse,  a  while  they  stay, 
next  blast  of  wind  restores  the  day. 
dk  anew :  the  beauteous  form  of  fight 
fd,  and  war  appears  a  grizly  sight. 
op«  in  fair  array  one  moment  show*d, 
t,  a  field  with  fellen  bodies  strow^d : 
^  the  number  in  their  seats  are  found ; 
I  and  steeds  lie  groveling  on  the  ground, 
hts  of  spears  are  stuck  within  thasbield, 
ids  without  their  riders  scour  theneld. 
I^its  nnhors'd,  on  foot  renew  the  fight ; 
tering  faulchions  cast  a  gleaming  light : 
It  anid  balms  are  hew'd  with  many  a 
round.  [ground, 

ins  the  streaming  blood,  and  dies  the 
;bty  maces  with  such  haste  descend, 
reak  the  bones,  and  make  the  solid  ar- 
Qourbend. 

rasts  amid  the  throng  with  furious  force ; 
oes,  at  once,  the  horseman  and  the  horse : 
nrter  stumbles  on  the  fallen  steed, 
undering,  throws  the  rider  o'er  his  bead, 
s  along,  a  foot-ball  to  his  foes ; 
h  a  broken  truncheon  deals  his  blows, 
ting,  this  disabled  with  his  wound, 
iph  led,  is  to  the  pillar  bound, 
ly  the  kinsr's  awanl  he  must  abide  : 
oes  a  captive  led  on  t'  other  side. 
he^r  cease ;  and,  leaning  on  the  lance, 
eaUi  a  while,  and  to  new  fight  ad^'ance.  ^ 
»ft  the  rivals  met,  and  neither  spar'd 
Oflt  force,  and  each  forgot  to  ward. 
d  of  this  was  to  the  saddle  bent, 
er  backward  to  the  crupper  sent : 
Te  by  turns  unhors*d ;  the  jealous  blows 
k  and  heavy,  when  on  foot  they  close. 
their  faulehions  bite,  that  every  stroke 

0  the  quick ;  and  equal  Wounds  they  gave 
nd  took. 

\r  asunder  by  the  tides  of  men, 
imant  and  steel  they  meet  again, 
ten  a  tiger  sucks  the  bullock^s  blood, 
h*d  lion,  issuing  from  the  wood, 
rdly  fierce,  and  challenges  the  food. 
lims  possession,  neither  will  obey, 

1  their  paws  are  fastenM  on  the  prey  ; 

«,  they  tear  j  and  while  in  vain  they  strive, 
lins  come  arm'd  between,  and  both  to  dis- 
anoe  drive. 
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At  length,  as  Fate  foredoomed,  and  all  things 
By  course  of  time  to  their  appointed  end ;     [tenid 
So  when  the  Sun  tu  west  was  far  decliu'd, 
And  both  afiesh  in  mortal  battle  joined. 
The  stnmg  Emetrius  came  in  Arcite's  aid. 
And  Palamoii  with  odd<i  was  overlaid : 
For,  turning  short,  he  struck  with  all  his  might 
Full  on  the  helmet  of  th*  unwar>'  knight. 
Deep  was  the  wound ;  he  staggei-^d  with  the  blow. 
And  turned  him  to  his  unexpected  foe ; 
Whom  with  such  force  he  struck,  he  fell'd  bim 

down. 
And  cleft  the  circle  of  his  golden  crown. 
But  Arcite's  men,  who  now  prevailed  in  fight. 
Twice  ten  at  once  surround  the  single  knight : 
O'erpoweHd,  at  length,  they  force  him  to  the 

ground, 
Unyielded  as  he  was,  and  to  the  pillar  bound ; 
And  king  Lycurgus,  while  he  fought  in  vain 
His  friend  to  free,  was  tumbled  on  the  plain. 

Who  now  laments  but  Palamon,  compelPd 
No  more  to  try  the  fortune  of  the  field ! 
And,  worse  than  death,  to  view  with  hateful  eyes 
His  rival*8  couquest,  and  renounce  the  prize ! 

The  royal  judge,  on  his  tribunal  plac'd. 
Who  had  beheld  the  fight  fi-om  first  to  last. 
Bad  cease  the  war;  pronouncing  from  on  high, 
Arcite  of  Thebes  had  won  the  beauteous  Kmily. 
The  sound  of  trumpets  to  the  voice  reply*d. 
And  round  the  royal  lists  the  heralds  cryM, 
"  Arcite  of  Thebes  has  won  the  beauteous  bride." 

The  people  rend  the  skies  with  vast  applause ; 
All  own  the  chief,  when  Fortune  owns  the  cause. 
Arcite  is  own^d  ev*n  by  the  gods  above. 
And  conquering  Mars  insults  the  queen  of  love. 
So  laugh'd  he,  when  the  rightful  Titan  fail'd. 
And  Jove's  usurping  arms  in  Heaven  prevaiPd : 
Laugh'd  all  the  powers  who  favour  tyranny ; 
And  all  the  standing  army  of  the  sky. 
But  Venus  with  dejected  eyes  appears. 
And,  weepin?,  on  the  lists  distilled  her  tears ; 
Her  will  refused,  which  grieves  a  woman  most, 
And,  in  her  champion  foil'd,  the  cause  of.  Love 

is  lost. 
Till  Saturn  said,  "  Fair  daughter,  now  be  still. 
The  blustering  fool  has  satisfy'd  his  will ; 
Hi»  boon  is  given ;  his  knight  has  gain'd  the  day. 
But  lost  the  prize,  th*  arrears  are  yet  tp  pav. 
Tliy  hour  is  come,  and  mine  the  care  shall  be 
T^  please  thy  knight,  and  set  thy  promise  free." 

Now  while  the  heralds  run  the  lists  arouiid, 
And  Arcite,  Arcite,  Heaven  and  Earth  resound; 
A  miracle  (nor  less  it  could  be  rnird) 
T^eir  joy  with  unexpecMlJorrow  pall'd. 
The  victor  knight  had  laid  his  helm  aside. 
Part  for  his  ease,  the  greater  part  for  pride  : 
Bare-headed,  popularly  low  he  bow'd. 
And  paid  the  salutations  of  the  crowd.  \ 

Then,  spurring  at  foil  speed,  ran  endlong  on 
Where  Theseus  sate  on  his  imperial  throne  ; 
Furious  he  drove,  and  upward  ca!»t  his  eye. 
Where  next  the  queen  was  plac'd  his  Emily; 
Then  passing  to  the  saddle-bow  he  bent : 
A  sweet  regard  the  gracious  virgin  lent 
(For  women,  to  the  brave  an  easy  prey. 
Still  follow  Fortune  where  she  lt:ads  the  way): 
Just  then,  from  earth  sprung  out  a  flashing  fire, 
By  Pluto  sent,  at  Satum*s  bad  desire  : 
The  startling  steed  was  seizM  with  sudden  fright, 
And,  bounding,  o'er  the  pummd  cast  the  knight: 
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Forward  he  flew,  and,  pitching  on  his  head, 
He  qiiivcr'd  with  his  f^et,  and  lay  for  dead. 
Black  was  his  count'nance  in  a  little  space, 
For  all  the  blood  was  gathered  in  his  face. 
Help  was  at   hand :   they  rear'd  him   from  the 

ground, 
And  from  bis  cumbrous  arms  his  limbs  unbound  ; 
Then    lancM    a  vein,    and    watchM    returninu: 

breath ; 
It  came,  but  cloggM  with  symptoms  of  his  death. 
The  sadidle-bow  the  noble  parts  had  prest, 
Ail  bruisM  and  mortify'd  bis  manly  breast. 
Him  still  entranced,  and  in  a  litter  laid. 
They  bore  from  field,  and  to  his  bed  convey 'd. 
At  Icncfth  he  wak'd,  and,  with  a  feeble  cry, 
The  word  he  first  pronouuc'd  was  Emily. 

Mean    time   tlie   king,    though   inwardly  he 

mourned, 
In  pomp  triumphant  to  ^e  town  rctumM. 
Attended  by  tlie  chiefs  who  fought  the  field 
(Now  friendly  raixM,  and  in  one  troop  compelPd). 
Composed  his  looks  to  counterfeited  cheer. 
And  bade  them  not  for  Arcite*s  life  to  fear. 
But  that  which  gladde<l  all  the  warrior-train, 
Though  most  were  sorely  wounded,  none  wer 

slain. 
The  sur/eons  soon  despoilM  them  of  their  arms, 
And   some   with   salves  they   cure,   and  som4 

with  charms;  ' 

Foment  the  bruises,  and  the  pains  assuage, 
And    heal   their   inward    hurts   with   sovereign. 


The  midmost  region  batterM  and  destroyed. 
When  Nature  cannot  work,  th'eflfect  of  Art  if  void; 
For  physio  can  but  mend  our  crazy  state. 
Patch  an  old  building,  not  a  new  create. 
Arcitc  is  doom'd  to  die  in  all  his  pride,         [bride, 
Must  leave  his  youth,  and  yield    his  bcauteoni 
Gained  hardly,  against  right,  and  unenjoy*d. 
When  »twas  dfciar'd  all  hope  of  life  was  past. 
Conscience  (that  of  all  physic  works  the  last) 
CausM  him  to  send  for  Emily  in  haste. 
With  her,  at  his  desire,  came  Palamou; 
Then  on  his  pillow  raised,  he  thus  begun. 
"  No  language  can  exftress  the  smallest  part 
Of  what  1  feel,  and  suffer  in  my  heart, 
For  you,  whom  best  1  love  and  value  roost; 
But  to  your  service  I  bequeath  my  ghost ; 
Which,  from  this  mortal  body  when  unty*d, 
Unseen,  unheard,,  shall  hover  at  your  side ; 
Nor  fright  you  waking,  nor  your  sleep  offend. 
But  wait  officious,  and  your  steps  atteaad : 
How  I  have  lov'd,  excuse  my  fanltcring  tongue. 
My  spirits  feeble,  and  my  pains  are  strong : 
This  I  may  say,  I  only  grieve  to  die 
Because  I  lose  my  charming  Emily : 
To  die,  when  Heaven  had  put  you  in  my  power. 
Fate  could  not  choose  a  more  malicious  hour ! 
What  greater  curse  could  envious  Fortute  give. 
Than  just  to  die,  when  I  began  to  live  !     \ 

.  '^Vain  men,  how  vanishing  a  bliss  wfc  crave,     «•,    . 

i  Now  wai^n  in  love,  now  withering  in  the  grmTe ! 

J   Never,  6  never  more  to  see  the  Sun !  \ 


/ 


/ 


draughts  of  sage. 
The  king  in  person  visits  all  around,       N 
Comforts  the  sick,  congratulates  the  sound  ;  \ 
Honours  the  princely  chiefs,  rewards  the  rest,  \ 
And  holds  for  thrice  three  days  a  royal  feast.     \ 
/       None  was  disgraced ;  for  falling  is  no  shame ;      \ 
/       And  cowardice  alone  is  loss  of  fame. 
I       The  venturous  knight  is  fn»m  the  saddle  thrown 
:        But  'tis  the  fault  of  Fortune,  not  his  own : 
J         If  crowds  and  palms  the  conquering  side  adorn, 
I         The  victor  under  better  stars  was  bom : 
I         The  brave  man  seeks  not  popular  applause, 
[         Nor,  overpdwer'd  with  anns,  deserts  his  cause ; 
)     .    Unsham*d,  though  foil'd,  he  does  the  best  he  can; 

Forcx"  is  of  brutes,  but  honour  is  of  man. 
*  Thus  Theseus  smird  on  all  with  equal  grace ; 

And  each  was  set  according  to  his  place.  / 

\        With  ease  were  reconcil'd  the  differing  parts,       f 
\      For  envy  nevej*  dwells  in  noble  hearts.  .' 

\     At  lengUi  they  took  their  leave,  the  time  expir'fl. 
Well  pleased,  and  to  their  several  homes  rctir'<t' 
Mean  while  the  health  of  Arcite  still  impairs ; 
From   bad   proceeds  tv.'^lirorse,  and  mocks   tiie 

leeches'  cares; 
Swoln  is  his  breast;  his  inward  pains  increase, 
All  means  arc  us'd,  and  all  without  success. 
The  clotted  blood  lies  heavy  on  his  heart, 
Corrupts,  and  there  remains  in  spite  of  art : 
Nor  breathing  veins,  nor  cupping,  will  prevail ; 
All  outward  remedies  and  inward  fail : 
Tlie  mold  of  Nature's  fabric  is  destroy'd, 
Htr  vessels  discomposed,  her  virtue  void : 
The  b<  Hows  of  his  lungs  begin  to  swell. 
All  out  of  frame  is  every  secret  cell, 
Nor  can  the  good  receive,  nor  bad  expel. 
Those  breathing  organs,  thus  within  opprest, 
With  vrnom  soon  distend  the  sinews  of  his  breast. 
Nought  profits  him  to  save  abandou'd  life. 
Nor  vomit's  upward  aid,  nor  downward  laxative. 


\ 


Still  dark,  in  a  damp  vault,  and  still  alone  ! 
This  fate  is  common  ;  but  I  lose  my  breath 
Near  bliss,  and  yet  not  bless'd  before  my  dcatli. 
Farcwel ;  but  take  me  dying  in  your  arms,, 
Tis  all  1  can  enjoy  of  all  your  charms :' 
This  band  I  cannot  but  in  death  resign  ; 
Ah  !  could  I  live  !  but  while  1  live  His  mine. 
I  fee  1  my  end  approach,  and,  thus  embraced. 
Am  pleas'd  to  die ;  but  hear  me  speak  my  last. 
Ah  I  my  sweet  foe,  for  you,  and  you  alone, 
1  broke;  my  iaith  with  injured  Palamon. 
But  Love  the  sense  of  right  and  wrong  confounds, 
I  Strong  Love  and  )>roud  Ambition  have  no  boutids. 
And  much  I  doubt, should  Heaven  my  lifeprolvi^, 
I  should  n;tum  to  justify  my  wrons: : 
For,  while  my  former  flames  remain  within. 
Repentance  is  but  ^vant  of  power  to  sin.  -^ 

With  mortal  hatred  I  pursued  his  life, 
Nor  he,  nor  you,  were  guilty  of  the  Strife : 
Nor  I,  but  as  1  lov'd ;  yet  all  combin'd. 
Your  Ix'aut  J',  and  my  impotence  of  mind,  • 

And  his  concurrent  flame,  that  blew  my  fire  ; 
For  still  uur  kindred  souls  had  one  desire. 
He  had  a  moment's  right  in  point  of  time  ; 
Had  1  seen  first,  then  his  had  been  the  crime. 
Fate  made  it  mine,  and  justify*d  his  right ; 
Nor  holds  this  F.arth  a  more  deserving  kni^Aht, 
For  virbie,  valour,  and  for  noble  blood, 
Trutli,  honr)ur,  all  that  is  compriz'd  in  good  j 
So  blip  me  Heaven,  in  all  the  world  is  none 
So  worthy  to  Ik?  lov'd  as  Palamon. 
He  loves  you  to<j,  with  such  an  holy  fire. 
As  will  not,  cannot,  but  with  life  expire: 
Our  vow'd  affections  both  have  often  try'd. 
Nor  any  love  but  yours  could  ours  divide. 
Then,  by  my  love's  inviolable  band. 
By  my  l*>ng  suffering,  and  my  short  command. 
It  e'ef  you  plight  your  vows  when  I  am  gone, 
Have  pity  on  the  faithful  Palamon.** 
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was  his  last ;  for  Death  came  on  amain, 
ercis'd  below  bis  irtm  reigrn  ; 
pward  to  the  seat  of  life  he  coes : 
od  before  bim,  what  he  touched  he  froze : 
lid  he  not  his  closing  eyes  withdraw, 
I  less  and  less  of  Emily  he  saw  ; 
ichless,  for  a  little  space  he  lay  ; 
rasp'd  the  hand  he  held,  and  sigh*d  his 
son!  away. 

rhither  went  his  soul,  let  such  relate 
arch  the  secrets  of  the  future  state : 
can  say  but  what  themselves  believe ; 
proofii  l^y  have,  but  not  demonstrative : 
re  all  plmin,  then  all  sides  must  s^rec, 
bh  itself  be  lost  in  certainty, 
aprightly  then  is  sure  the  best, 
ourselves,  and  not  to  damn  the  rest, 
i  of  Arcite  went  where  heathens  go, 
tter  live  than  we,  though  less  they  know. 
lamon  a  manly  grief  appears ; 
i  wept,  asham'd  to  show  his  tears  : 
(hriek^d  but  once,  and  then,  oppressed 
rrow,  sunk  upon  her  lover's  breast : 
seus  in  his  arms  coavcy'd  with  care, 
n  so  sad  a  sight,  the  swooning  fair. 
oas  of  time  her  sorrow  to  relate ; 
the  sex  a  youthful  lover's  fate, 
ist  approaching  to  the  nuptial  state : 
e  a  low-bung  cloud,  it  rains  so  fast, 
at  once  it  fklls,  and  cannot  last. 
i  of  things  is  chani^'d,  andAthc^Mow, 
igh'd  so  late,  becomes  the  scene  oi  woe : 
I  and  maids,  both  sexes,  every  state, 
ars  lament  the  knight's  untimely  fate. 
atcr  grief  in  falling  Troy  was  seen 
tor's  death  ;  but  Hector  was  not  then. 
1  with  dust  deform'd  their  hoary  hair, 
nen  beat  their  breasts,  their  chceb^4))ey 
are.  [<^^^ 

rould'st  thou  go,"  with  one  consent  tliejr 
thou  had'st  gold  enough,  and  Emily?" 
OS  himself,  who  should  have  chccr'd  the 
«,  wanted  now  the  same  relief.  [grief 

OS  only  could  revive  his  son, 
•ious  chan:::es  of  the  world  had  known, 
tnge  vicissitudes  of  human  fate, 
ring,  nc  vrr  in  a  steady  state ; 
ter  ill,  and  after  pain  delight ; 
elike  the  scenes  of  day  and  night : 
svery  man  who  lives  is  bom  to  die, 
tc  can  boast  sincere  felicity,  ; 

aal  mind  what  happens  let  us  bear,      / 
nor  grieve  too  much  for  things  beyond 
ir  care.  / 

;rims  to  th*  appointed  place  we  tend ; 
d's  an  inn,  and  death  the  journey's  end. 
Qgs  but  play;  and  when  their  part  is 
one, 

ler,  worse  or  better,  mount  the  throne." 
rds  like  these  the  crowd  was  satisfy'd, 
liey  would  have  been,  had  Theseus  dy'd. 
heir  king,  was  labouring  in  his  mind, 
place  for  funeral  pomps  to  find, 
ere  in  honour  of  the  dead  dcsign'd. 
.T  long  debate,  at  last  he  found 
itaelf  had  mark*d  the  spot  of  ground) 
we  for  evergreen,  that  conscious  land, 
s  with  Palamon  fought  hand  to  hand : 
re  he  fed  his  amorous  desires 
.  complaintSy  and  felt  his  hottest  fires. 


There  other  flames  might  waste  his  earthly  part. 
And  bum  his  limbs,  where  love  had  bum'd  his 
heart 
This  once  resolv'd,  the  peasants  were  enjoin'd 
Sere-wood,  and  firs,  and  dodderM  oaks  to  find. 
With  sounding  axes  to  the  grove  they  go, 
Fell,  split,  and  lay  the  fuel  on  a  row, 
Vulcanian  food :  a  bier  is  next  prepar'd. 
On  which  the  lifeless  body  should  be  rear'd, 
Cover'd  with  cloth  of  gold,  on  which  was  laid 
The  corpse  of  Arcite,  in  like  robes  array'd. 
White  gloves  were  on  his  hands,  and  on  his  head 
A  wreath  of  laurel,  mix'd  with  myrtle  spread. 
A  sword  keen-edg'd  within  his  right  beheld. 
The  warlike  emblem  of  £he  conquer'd  field  : 
Bare  was  his  manly  visage  on  the  bier : 
Menaced  his  countenance ;  ev'n  in  death  severe. 
Then  to  the  palace-hall  they  bore  the  knight. 
To  lie  in  solemn  state,  a  public  sight. 
Groans,    cries,  and  howlini^s,    fill  the  crowd  .d 
And  unaffected  sorrow  sat  on  every  face,    [place, 
Sad  Palamon  above  the  rest  appears. 
In  sable  garments,  dew'd  with  gushing  tears  : 
His  auburn  locks  on  either  shoulder  flowed, 
Which  to  the  funeral  of  his  friend  he  vow'd : 
But  Rmily,  as  chief,  was  next  his  side, 
A  vii^gin-widow,  and  a  mourning  bride. 
And,  that  the  princely  obsequies  might  be 
Perform'd  according  to  his  high  degree, 
The  steed,  that  bore  him  living  to  the  fight, 
Was  trapp'd   with   polish'd  steel,   all    shining 

bright, 
And  cover'd  with  th'  achic%*ements  o(the  knight 
The  riders  rode  abreast,  and  one  his  shield. 
His  lance  of  cornel- wot>d  another  held  ; 
The  third  his  bow,  and,  ghirious  to  behold. 
The  costly  quiver,  all  of  burnish'd  gold. 
The  noblest  of  the  Grecians  next  appear. 
And,  weeping,  on  their  shoulders  bore  the  bier ; 
With  sober  par^e  they  march'd,  and  often  staid, 
nd  through  the  master-street  the  corpse  con- 

vey'd. 
he  houses  to  their  tops  with  black  were  spreatl, 
nd  ev'n  the  pavements  were  with  mourning  hid, 
he  right  side  of  the  pall  old  Egeus  kept, 
nd  on  the  left  the  royal  Theseus  wept ; 
'^ch  bore  a  golden  bowl,  of  work  divine. 
With   honey  fill'd,  and  milk,  and   mix'd  with 

ruddy  wine. 
Then  Palamon,  the  kinsman  of  the  slain. 
And  after  him  appcar'd  the  illustrious  train. 
To  grace  the  pomp,  came  Emily  the  bright 
With  cover'd  fire,  the  funeral  pile  to  light. 
With  high  devotion  was  tiHB  service  made. 
And  all  the  rites  of  pagmkonour  paid : 
So  lofty  was  the  pile,  a  Parthian  bow, 
With  vigour  drawn,  must  scntl  the  shaft  below. 
The  bottom  was  full  twenty  fathom  broad. 
With  crackling  straw  beneath   in  due   propor- 
tion strow'd. 
The  fabric  seem'd  a  wood  of  rising  green, 
With  sulphur  and  bitumen  cast  between. 
To  feed  the  Barnes:  the  trees  were  unctuous  fir, 
And  mountain  ash,  the  mother  of  the  spear; 
The  mourner  yew  and  builder  oak  were  there : 
The    beech,    the    swimming    alder,    and    the 

plane, 
Hard  box,  and  linden  of  a  softer  grain, 
And  laurels,   which    the   gods   for  conquering 
chiefe  ordain* 
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How  thfyDi^<'ro  rankM,  shall  rr*:!  untold  by  me. 

With  uainelt^s  nymphs  that  liv'd  in  every  tree ; 

Nor  how  the  Dryads,  or  the  woodland  train. 

Disherited,  ran  howling  o'er  the  plain : 

Nor  how  the  binds  to  foreign  seats  reiiair*d, 

Or  beasts,  that  bolted  out .  and  saw  the  forest  bar'd : 

Nor  how  the  ground,  now  clear'd,  with  ghastly 

fright  ^ 

Beheld  the  sudden  Sun,  a  stranger  to  the  light. 

The  straw,  as  first  1  said,  was  laid  below  : 
Of  chips  and  sere-wood  was  the  second  row ; 
The  third  of  greens,  and  timber  newly  fcllM ; 
The  fourth  high  stage  the  fragrant  odours  held, 
And  pearls,  and  precious  stones,  and  rich  array 
In  midst  of  which,  embalmed,  the  body  lay. 
The  service  sung,  the  maid  with  mourning  eyes 
Tlie  stubble  fir'd  j  the  smouldering  flames  arise : 
This  oflTuje  done,  she  sunk  upon  the  ground ; 
But  what  she  spoke,  recover'd  from  her  swoon, 
r  want  the  wit  in  moving  words  to  dress ; 
But  by  themselves  the  tender  sex  may  guess. 
While  the  devouring  fire  was  burning  fast, 
Rich  jewels  in  the  flame  the  wealthy  cast ;  ^^ 

And  some  their  shields,  and  some  their  lances 

threw, 
And  gave  their  warrior's  ghost,  a  warrior's  due. 
Full  bowls  of  wine,  of.houey,  milk,  and  blood, 
Were  pour'd  upon  the  pile  of  burning  wood. 
And  hissing  flames  receive,  and  hungry  lick  the 

food. 
Then  thrice  the  mounted  squadrons  ride  around 
The  fire,  and  Arcite's  name  they  thrice  resoimd ; 
Hail,  and  farewel,  they  shouted  thrice  amain. 
Thrice  facing  to  the  left,  and  thrice  they  tumM 

again :  [shields ; 

Still  as  they  tum'd,  they  beat  their  clatterin;r 
The  women  mix  their  cries ;  and  Clamour  fills 

the  fields. 
The  warlike  wakes  continurd  all  the  night,  [light. 
And  fiuieral  games  were  play'd  at  new  returning 
Wlio,  naked,  wrestled  best,  besmear'd  with  oil. 
Or  who  with  gauntlets  gave  or  took  the  foil, 
1  will  not  tell  you,  nor  would  you  attc*nd ; 
But  briefly  haste  to  my  long  story's  end. 

1  pass  the  rest;  the  year  was  fully  moum'd, 
And  Palamon  long  since  to  Thebes  retum*d: 
When,  by  the  Grecians*  general  consent. 
At  Athens  Theseus  held  his  parliament: 
Amon?  the  laws  that  pass'd,  it  was  decreed. 
That  conquered  TTiebes  from  bondage  should  be 
Beser\-ing  homage  to  th'  Athenian  throne,  [freed; 
To  which  the  sovereign  summonM  Palamon. 
Unknowing  of  the  cause,  he  took  his  way. 
Mournful  in  mind,  andjtill  in  black  array. 
Tiie  intjiiarch  mounVfhe  throne,  and,  plac'd 

on  hijh. 
Commands  into  the  court  the  beauteous  Emily : 
So  callM,  she  came ;  the  senate  rose,  and  paid 
Becoming  reverenee  to  the  royal  maid. 
And  fast  soft  whispers  through  th*  assembly  went: 
With  silent  wonder  then  they  watch'd  th'  event : 
All  hush'd,  the  king  arose  with  awfiil  grace. 
Deep  thought  was  in  his  breast,  and  counsel  in 

his  face. 
At  length  he  sigh'd;  and,  having  first  prepared 
Th*  attentive  audience,  thus  his  will  declar*d. 

**  The  Cause  and  Spring  of  Motion,  from  above, 
Hung  down  on  Earth  the  golden  chain  of  love : 
Great  was  th*  effect,  and  high  was  his  intent, 
When  peace  among  the  jarring  seeds  he  sent. 


Fire,  flood,  and  earth,  and  air,  by  this  were  bound, 
And  love,  the  common  link,  the  new    creation 

crown'd. 
The  chain  still  holds;  for,  though  the  forms  decay, 
Eternal  matter  never  wears  away  : 
The  same  first  Mover  certain  bounds  has  plac^ 
How  long  those  perishable  forms  shall  last : 
Nor  can  they  last  beyond  the  time  assign^ 
By  that  all-seeing  and  all-making  Mind : 
Shorten  their  hours  they  may ;  for  will  is  finee; 
But  never  pass  th*  appointed  destiny. 
So  men  oppressed,  when  weary  of  their  breath. 
Throw  oflTthe  burthen,  and  sidx>ni  their  death. 
Then,  since  those  forms  begin,  and  bave  thek  end, 
On  some  unalter'd  cause  they  sure  depend  J\ 
Parts  of  the  whole  are  we;  but  God  the  whdU^ 
Who  gives  us  life  and  animating  soul :  A 

For  Nature  cannot  from  a  part  derive  \ 

That  being,  which  the  whole  can  only  gire^       i 
He  perfect,  st|ible;  but  imperfect  we,  ] 

Subject  to  change,  and  different  in  degree ;        I 
Plants,  beasts,  and  man ;  and,  as  our  oi-gans'Mfc, 
We  more  or  less  of  his  perfection  share. 
But  by  a  long  descent,  th*  ethmal  fire 
Corrupts ;  and  forms,  the  mortal  part,  expire : 
As  he  withdraws  his  virtue,  so  they  pass. 
And  the  same  matter  makes  another  mass : 
This  lawth'Omniscient  Power  was  pleased  to  gire, 
That  every  kind  should  by  succession  live : 
That  individuals  die,  his  will  ordanis. 
The  pr^figatcd  species  still  remains. 
The  monarch  oak,  the  patriarch  of  the  trees. 
Shoots  rising  up,  and  spreads  by  slow  degrees; 
T^ree  centuries  he  grows,  and  three  he  sta]^ 
Supreme  in  state,  and  in  three  more  decays ; 
So  wears  the  paving  pebble  in  the  street. 
And  towns  and  towers  their  fatal  periods  meet: 
So  rivers,  rapid  once,  no^  naked  lie, 
Forsaken  of  their  springs ;  and  leave  their  channels 

drv. 
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So  man,  at  flrst  a  drop,  dilates  with  heat. 
Then,  formM,  the  little  heart  begins  to  beat ; 
Secret  he  feeds,  unknowing  in  the  cell ; 
At  length,  for  hatching  ripe,  he  breaks  the  shell, 
And  struggles  into  breath,  and  «ries  for  aid ; 
Then,  helpless,  in  his  mother's  lap  is  laid. 
He  creeps,  he  walks,  and,  issuing  into  man. 
Grudges  their  life,  from  whence  his  own  began: 
Reckless  of  laws,  affects  to  rule  alone. 
Anxious  to  reign,  and  restless  on  Hie  throne : 
First  vegetive,  then  feels,  and  reasons  last; 
Rich  of  three  souls,  and  lives  all  three  to  waste. 
Some  thus ;  but  thousands  more  in  flower  of  age: 
For  few  arrive  to  run  the  latter  stage. 
Sunk  in  the  first,  in  battle  some  are  slain, 
And  others  whelmM  beneath  the  stormy  main. 
What  makes  all  this,  but  Jupiter  the  king. 
At  whose  command  we  perish,  and  we  spring  ? 
Then  'tis  our  best,  since  thus  ordain*d  to  die. 
To  mnke  a  virtue  of  necessity. 
Take  what  he  gives,  since  to  rebel  is  vain  ; 
The  bad  grows  better,  which  we  w«ll  sustain ; 
And  could  we  choose  the  time,  and  choose  aright, 
*Tis  best  to  die,  our  honour  at  the  height. 
VVhen  we  have  done  our  ancestors  no  shame, 
But  serv*d  our  friends,  and  well  sfcur'd  our  fame; 
Then  should  we  wish  our  happy  lift*  to  close,  * 
And  leave  no  more  for  Fortune  to  dispose : 
So  should  we  make  our  death  a  glad  relief 
From  future  shame,  from  sickness,  and  from  grief: 
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while  we  tive  the  present  boar, 

g  in  our  excellence  and  flower. 

nd  our  death-l^  every  friend  should  run, 

us  of  our  conquest  early  won : 

i  malicious  world  with  envious  tears 

udge  our  happy  end,  and  wish  it  theirs. 

D  our  Arcite  is  with  honour  dead, 

old  we  mourn,  that  he  so  soon  is  freed,    < 

ntimely  what  the  gods  decreed  ? 

;f  as  just,  a  friend  may  be  deplored, 

Hil  prison  to  free  air  re8tor*d. 

tp  thank  his  kinsmen  or  his  wife, 
irs  recall  him  into  wretched  life  ? 
row  ^ii^rts  themselves ;  on  him  is  lost;  • 
"se  than  both,  oflTends  his  happy  ghost. 
n  remains,  but,  after  past  annoy, 
he  good  vicissitude  of  joy  ? 
the  gracious  gods  for  what  they  give, 
or  souls,  and,  while  we  live,  to  live  ? 
e  then  two  sorrows  to  combine, 
le  point  th'  extremes  of  grief  to  join ; 
ice  resulting  joy  may  be  renewed, 
;  notes  in  harmony  conclude. 
t>pose  that  Palamon  shall  be 
ge  join*d  with  beauteous  Emily ; 
3  already  1  have  gainM  th*  as&ent 
«  people  in  full  parliameuL 
i  to  her  has  borne  the  faithful  knight, 
deserv'd,  had  Fortune  done  him  right : 
to  mend  her  fault ;  since  Emily 
^*s  death  from  former  vows  is  fna: 
ir  sister,  ratify  th*  accord,        ™ 
him  for  your  husband  and  your  lord, 
shonour  to  confer  your  grace 
sscended  from  a  royal  race : 
;  be  less,  yet  years  of  service  past 
.teiul  souls  exact  reward  at  last : 
eaven's  and  your*s ;  nor  can  she  find 
so  soft  as  in  a  woman's  mind." 
she  blush*d ;  and,  as  o^erawM  by  might, 
>  give  Theseus  what  she  gave  the  knight, 
ling  to  the  Thcban  thus  he  said ; 
rguments  are  needful  to  persuade 
iper  to  comply  with  my  command ;" 
king  thus,  he  gave  Emilia^s  hand, 
nus,  to  behold  her  own  true  knight 
e  conquest,  though  he  lost  the  fi>(ht ; 
;s*d  witl^  nuptial  bliss  the  sweet   labo- 
HIS  night. 
I  Anteros,  on  either  side,  [bride ; 

the  bridej;room,  and  one  warmM  the 
-attending  Hymen,  from  above, 
on  the  bed  the  whole  Idalian  grove.  ^ 
mour  was  their  after-life, 
iscolourM  with  domestic  strife* 
i&y,  but  mutual  truth  believM, 
pose,  and  kindness  undeceiv'd 
iven,  beyond  the  compass  of  his  thought, 
the  blessing  he  so  d(  arly  bought, 
f  the  queen  of  love  long  duty  bless, 
me  lovers  find  the  same  succci:s. 


TIE  COCK  AND  THE  FOX: 

THE  TALE  OF  THE  NLN^  PRIEST. 

iV'd,  as  authors  tell,  in  days  of  yore, 
,  someufhat  old/  and  very  poor ; 


Deep  in  her  cell  her  cottage  lonely  stood. 
Well  thatchM,  and  under  covert  of  a  wood. 
This  dowager,  on  whom  my  tale  I  found. 
Since  last  she  laid  her  husband  in  the  ground, 
A  simple  sober  life,  in  patience,  led. 
And  had  but  just  enough  to  buy  her  bread : 
But  huswifing  the  little  Heaven  had  lent, 
She  duly  paid  a  groat  for  quarter  rent ; 
And  pinch'd  her  belly,  with  her  daughters  two, 
To  bring  the  year  about  with  much  ado. 

The  cattle  in  her  homestead  were  three  sows, 
An  ewe  call'd  Mallie,  and  three  brindcd  cows. 
Her  parlour-window  stuck  with  herbs  around. 
Of  savoury  smell ;  and  rushes  strcw'd  the  ground. 
A  maple-dresser  in  her  hall  she  had. 
On  which  full  many  a  slender  meal  she  made ; 
For  no  delicious  morsel  passed  her  throat ; 
According  to  her  cloth  she  cut  her  coat : 
No  poignant  sauce  she  knew,  nor  costly  treat. 
Her  hunger  gave  a  relish  to  her  mi^at : 
A  sparing  diet  did  her  health  assure ; 
Or,  sick,  a  pepper  posset  was  her  cure. 
Before  the  day  was  done,  her  work  she  sped. 
And  never  went  by  candle-light  to  bed  : 
With  exercise  she  sweat  ill  humours  out. 
Her  dancing  was  not  hindcr*d  by  the  gout. 
Her  poverty  was  glad ;  her  heart  content ; 
Nor  knew  she  what  the  spleen  or  vapours  meant. 

Of  wine  she  never  tasted  through  the  year, 
But  white  and  black  was  all  her  homely  chear : 
Brown  bread,  and  milk,  (but  fif  st  she  skimmM  !ier 
And  rashers  of  sing'd  bacon  on  the  coals,      [oowls) 
On  holy  days  an  eg^,  or  two  at  most ; 
But  her  ambition  never  reached  to  roast. 

A  yard  she  had  with  pales  enclosM  about. 
Some  high,  some  low,  and  a  dry  ditch  without. 
Within  this  homestead,  liv'd,  without  a  peer. 
For  crowing  loud,  the  noble  Chanticleer; 
So  bight  her  cock,  who5ie  sinking  did  snri)ass 
The  merry  notes  of  organs  at  the  mass. 
More  certain  was  the  crowing  of  the  cock 
To  number  hours,  than  is  an  abbey-dock  ; 
And  sooner  than  the  mattin-bell  was  mug, 
He  clapp'd  his  wings  upon  his  roost,  and  sung:     . 
For  when  degrees  fifteen  ascended  riirht. 
By  sure  instinct  he  knew  *twas  one  at  ntirht 
High  was  his  comb,  and  coral-red  withal. 
In  dents  embattled  like  a  castle  wall ; 
His  bill  was  raven-black,  and  shone  like  jet ; 
Blue  were  his  legs,  and  orient  were  his  k^'X : 
White  were  his  nails,  like  silver  to  l)choId, 
His  body  glittering  like  the  bumish'd  gold. 
This  gentle  cock,  for  solace  of  his  life. 
Six  misses  had,  besides  hu^wful  wife ; 
Scandal,  that  spares  no  kMjp  though  ne'er  so  good, 
Says,  they  were  all  of  hisSIrn  ilesh  and  blood. 
His  sisters  both  by  sire  and  mother's  side ; 
And  sure  their  likeness  showed  them  near  aily*d. 
But  make  the  worst,  the  monarch  did  no  more, 
Than  all  the  Ptolemy s  had  done  before  : 
When  incest  is  for  interest  of  a  nation, 
*Tis  made  no  sin  by  holj;  dispensation. 
Some  lines  have  been  maintainM  by  this  alone. 
Which  by  their  common  ugliness  are  known. 

But  passing  this,  as  from  our  tale  apart. 
Dame  Partlet  was  the  sovereign  of  his  heart : 
Ardent  in  love,  outrageous  in  his  play. 
He  leathered  her  a  hundred  times  a  day : 
And  she,  that  was  not  only  passing  foir. 
But  was  withal  discreet,  and  debonair, 
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ResolvM  the  passive  doctrine  to  fulfil, 
Tliousrh  loth ;  and  let  him  work  his  wicked  will : 
At  board  and  bed  was  affable  and  kind, 
According  as  their  marriage  vow  did  bind, 
And  as  the  church's  precept  had  ci\)o:n'd : 
£v*n  since  she  was  a  se'nnight  old,  they  say, 
Was  chasU;  and  humble  to  her  dying  day, 
Nor  chick  nor  hen  was  known  to  disobey. 

By  this  her  husband's  heart  she  did  obtain ; 
What  cannot  beauty,  join'd  with  virtue,  gain ! 
She  was  his  only  joy,  aud  he  her  pride. 
She,  when  he  walk'd,  went  pecking  by  his  side ; 
If,  spuming  up  the  ground,  he  sprung  a  corn. 
The  tribute  in  his  bill  to  her  was  borne. 
But,  oh  !  what  joy  it  was  to  hear  him  sing 
In  summer,  when  tlic  day  began  to  spring, 
Stretching  his  neck,  and  warbling  in  his  throat, 
*'  Soliis  cum  sola,"  then  was  all  his  note. 
For  in  the  days  of  yore,  the  birds  of  parts    farts. 
Were  bred  to  speak,  ''.nd  sing,  and  kam  the  libera] 

It  happM,  that,  perching  on  the  parlour-beam 
Amidst  his  wives,  he  had  a  deadly  dream, 
Just  at  the  dawn;  and  sigh*d,  and  groan'(l  so  fast. 
As  every  breath  he  drew  would  be  his  last. 
Dame  Partlet,  ever  nearest  to  his  side, 
Heard  all  bis  piteous  moan,  and  how  he  cry'd 
For  help  from  gods  and  men :  and  sore  aghast 
She  peck'd  and  pulPd,  and  waken'd  him  at  last. 
"  Dear  heart,"  said  she,  "  for  love  of  Heaven, 

declare 
Your  pain,  and  make  me  partner  of  your  care. 
You  groan,  sir,  ever  since  the  morning-light, 
As  something  had  disturbed  your  noble  spright." 

"  Aud  madam,  well  I  might,"  said  Chanticleer, 
"  Never  was  shrovetide  cock  in  such  a  fear, 
Fv'n  still  I  run  all  over  in  a  sweat, 
My  princely  senses, not  ret^over'd  yet. 
For  ^ueli  a  dream  1  had  of  dire  portent, 
Tliat  nmeh  1  fi  ar  my  body  will  be  shent : 
It  bodes  1  shall  have  wars  and  woeful  strife. 
Or  in  a  loathsome  dungeon  end  my  life. 
Kn(»w,  dam»*,  I  dreamt  within  my  troubled  breast, 
That  in  our  yard  1  saw  a  mui*derous  beast, 
That  on  my  body  would  have  made  arrest. 
With  waking eyetj  1  ne'er  bvheld  his  fellow; 
His  colour  was  Im  twixt  a  red  and  yellow : 
Tipp'd  was  his  fail,  and  both  his  pricking  ears 
Were  black,  and  much  unlike  his  other  hairs : 
Ti.e  rest,  in  shape  a  beagle's  whelp  throughout. 
With  broad  r  fon'head,  and  a  sharper  snout : 
Deep  in  his  front  were  sunk  his  glowing  eyes, 
Triat  yt  methinks  1  fee  him  with  surprise. 
Reach  out  your  hand,  I  drop  with  clammy  sweat, 


And  lay  it  to  my  heart,  ^jd  feel  it  beat." 
\j\v  fy 
above. 


"  Now  fy  for  shame,' 


t,Mdf 


h  she,  "  by  Heaven 


Thou  hast  for  ever  lost  thy  lady's  love ; 
N(j  woman  can  «:n<lure  a  recreant  kiiiuht. 
He  mu>t  be  bold  by  day,  and  free  by  night : 
Our  sex  desires  a  husband  or  a  friend. 
Who  can  our  honour  and  his  own  defend ; 
Wise,  hardy,  secret,  liberal  of  his  purse: 
A  fool  is  nauseous,  but  a  coward  worse : 
No  bragging  coxcomb,  yet  no  bafflerl  knight 
How  dar'st  thou  talk  of  love,  and  dar*st  not  fight  ? 
How  dar'st  thou  t^'ll  thy  dame  thou  art  affear'd  ? 
Hast  thou  no  mftnly  heart,  and  hast  a  Ix-ard  ? 

'*  li  aught  from  fearful  dreams  may  be  divinM, 
They  signify  a  coi^k  of  dunghill  kind. 
All  dreams,  as  in  old  Galen  I  have  read, 
Are  from  repletion  and  complexion  bred ; 


From  rising  fixmes  of  indigefted  food. 

And  noxious  humours  tifet  infect  the  blood : 

And  sure,  my  lord,  if  1  can  read  aright. 

These  foolish  ftmcies  you  have  had  to-night 

Are  certain  sjrmptoms  (in  the  canting  style) 

Of  boiling  choler,  Imd  abounding  bile ; 

This  yellow  gall,  that  in  your  stomach  floats. 

Engenders  all  these  visionary  thoughts. 

When  choler  overflows,  then  dreams  are  bred 

Of  flames,  and  all  the  fomily  of  red ; 

Red  dragons,  and  red  beasts,  in  sleep  we  view. 

For  humours  are  distinguish'd  by  their  hue. 

From  hence  we  dream  of  wars  and  warlike  things. 

And  wasps  and  hornets  with  their  4pable  wings. 

Choler  adust  congeals  our  blood  with  fear, 

Then  black  bulls  toss  us,  and  black  devils  tear. 

In  sanguine  airy  dreams  aloft  we  bound, 

Witli  rheums  oppressed  we  sink,  in  rivers  drownM. 

*'  More  I  could  say,  but  thus  conclude  my  theme. 
The  dominating  humour  makes  the  dream. 
Cato  was  in  bis  time  accounted  wise. 
And  he  condemns  them  all  for  empty  lies. 
Take  my  advice,  and  v^hen  we  fly  to  ground. 
With  laxatives  preserve  your  body  sound. 
And  purge  the  peccant  humours  that  aboiuid. 
I  should  be  loth  to  lay  you  on  a  bier ; 
And  though  there  lives  no  'pothecary  near, 
1  dare  for  once  prescribe  for  your  disease. 
And  save  long  bills,  and  a  damn'd  doctor*s  feet. 

"  Two  sovereign   herbs  which  1  by  practice 

kMT, 
And  bothvt  hand  (for  in  our  yard  they  grow)  ; 
On  peril  of  my  soul  shall  rid  you  wholly 
Of  yellow  choler,  and  of  melancholy : 
You  must  both  purge  and  vomit ;  but  obey. 
And  for  the  love  of  Heaven  make  no  delay. 
Since  hot  and  dry  in  your  complexion  join. 
Beware  the  Sun  when  in  a*vernal  sign ; 
For  when  he  mounts  exalted  in  the  Ram, 
If  then  he  finds  your  body  in  a  flame. 
Replete  with  choler,  I  dare  lay  a  groat, 
A  tertian  ague  is  at  least  your  lot 
Perhaps  a  fever  (which  the  gods  forefend) 
May  bring  your  youth  to  some  untimely  end : 
And  therefore,  sir,  as  you  desire  to  live, 
A  day  or  two  before  your  laxative. 
Take  just  tiirce  worms,  nor  under  nor  above, 
BecauM!  the  gods  unequal  numbers  love. 
These  digestives  prepare  you  for  your  purge  ; 
Of  fumeterj',  centaury,  and  spurge, 
And  of  ground-ivy  add  a  leaf  or  two. 
All  which  within  our  yard  or  garden  grow. 
Eat  these,  and  be,  my  lord,  of  better  cheer; 
Your  father's  son  was  never  bom  to  fear." 

'*  Madam,"  quoth  he, "  grammercy  for  your  care. 
But  Cato,  whom  you  quoted,  you  may  spare : 
*Tis  true,  a  wise  and  worthy  man  he  seems, 
And  (as  y(»u  say)  gave  no  belief  to  dreams: 
But  other  ni-n  of  more  authority. 
And,  by  th'  immortal  powers,  as  wise  as  he. 
Maintain,  with  sounder  sense,  that  dreams  fore- 
bode ; 
For  Homer  plainly  says  they  come  from  God. 
Nor  Cato  sai<l  it :  but  soni<'  modern  fool 
Imposed  in  Cato's  name  on  boys  at  schooL 

**  B<'lieve  me,  madam,  morning  dn-ams  foreshow 
Th'  event  of  things,  and  future  weal  or  woe: 
Sc>ine  truths  are  not  by  reason  to  be  try*d, 
But  we  have  sure  eXj>crience  for  t»ur  guide. 
An  ancient  author,  equal  with  the  best, 
Relates  tliis  tale  of  dreams  among  the  rest. 
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Two  friends  or  brotfaera,  with  devout  intent. 
On  som^  far  pilgrixnure  fiogctber  went. 
U  happcn'd  so,  that,  when  the  Son  was  down. 
They  just  mrrivM  by  twilight  at  a  town : 
That  day  had  been  the  baiting  of  a  bull, 
Tu'as  at  a  feast,  and  ercry  inn  so  full, 
That  no  void  room  in  chamber,  or  on  ground. 
And  but  one  sorry  bed  was  to  be  found : 
And  that  so  little  it  would  hold  but  one. 
Though  till  this  hour  th(*y  never  lay  alone. 

"  So  were  they  forc*d  to  part ;  one  stayM  behind 
His  fellow  songht  what  lodging  he  could  find : 
At  last  he  found  a  stall  where  oxen  stood. 
And  that  be  rather  chose  than  lie  abroad. 
Twas  in  a  farther  yard  withont  a  door ; 
But,  for  his  ease,  well  litter*d  was  the  floor.    . 

"  His  fellow,  who  the  narrow  bod  had  kept. 
Was  weary,  and  without  a  rocker  slept : 
Supine  he  snor'd ;  but  in  the  dearl  of  ni^t, 
Ut:  dreamt  his  friend  appoarM  before  his  sight, 
Who,  with  a  ghastly  look  and  doleful  cry, 
^^aid,  *  Help  me,  brother,  or  this  nigiit  1  die : 
Arise,  and  help,  before  all  help  be  vain. 
Or  in  an  ox's  stod!  I  shall  be  slain.' 

"  Rou8*d  from  his  rest,  he  waken'd  in  a  start, 
Shivering  with  horrour,  and  with  achinii^  heart, 
At  length  to  cure  himself  by  reason  trios ; 
Tis but  a  dream,  and  what  are  dreams  buttles? 
So  thinking,  changM  his  side,  and  dos'dhis  eyes. 
His  dream  returns ;  his  friend  appears  again  : 

*  The  murderers  come,  now  help,  or  I  Mlilain :' 
Tvras  bat  a  vision  still,  and  visions  are  but  vain. 
He  dreamt  the  third :  but  now  his  friend  app«^r*d 
Pale,  naked,  pierc'd  with  wounds,  ■  with  blood  be- 
smeared : 

Thricf  wam'd,  *  Awake,  said  he;  relief  is  late. 

The  deed  is  done ;  but  thou  revenge  my  fate : 

Tardy  of  aid,  uni^eal  tfiy  heavy  eyes, 

Avrake,  and  with  the  dawning  day  arise : 

Take  to  the  western  gate  thy  ready  way, 

F-r  by  that  passage  they  my  oorpse  convey : 

^''y  corps*'  is  in  a  tumbril  laid,  among 

The  fUtli  and  ordure,  and  cnclosM  with  dung : 

That  cart  arrest,  and  raise  a  commoi^  <*ry; 

For  sacred  hunger  of  my  gold,  I  die : 

Then  showed  his  griesly  wound :  and  last  he  drew 

A  piteous  xigh,  and  took  a  long  adieu.' 

"  Tlie  frighted  friend  arose  by  break  of  day, 
And  found  the  stall  where  late  his  fellow  lay. 
Then  of  his  impious  host  inquiring  more, 
J^\'x«-  auswer'd  that  his  guest  was  gone  before : 

Muttering,  he  went,  said  he,  by  morning-light. 
And  much  compIainM  of  his  ill  rest  by  night.* 
This  rai5»*d  suspicion  in  the  pilgrim's  mind ; 
Because  all  hosts  are  of  an  evil  kind, 
And  oft  to  share  the  spoils  with  robbers  join'd. 

"  His   dream    oonfirm'd   his   thought:    with 
troubled  lo(»k 
Stniieht  to  the  western  pate  his  way  he  took  ; 
There,  a^  his  dream  foretold,  a  cart  he  found, 
That  carryM  compost  forth  to  dung  the  ground. 
Thi«when  the  pilgrim  saw,  hestretch*d  his  throat. 
And  crj'*d  out  murder  with  a  yelling  note. 

*  My  murdered  fellow  in  this  cart  lies  dead, 
Venjteancc  and  justice  on  the  villain's  head. 
Ye  magistrates,  who  sacred  laws  dispense. 
Ok  you  I  call,  to  punish  this  offence.' 

**"  llic  word  thus  given,  within  a  little  spa<;e. 
The  mob  came  roariug  out,  and  throng'd  the 
place. 


All  in  a  trice  they  cast  the  cart  to  the  ground. 
And  in  the  dung  the  murdcr'd  body  fuunn  ; 
Though  breathless,  warm,  and  reeking  from  the 

wound. 
Good  Heaven,  whose  darling  attribute  we  fiud 
Is  boundless  grace,  and  mercy  to  mankind, 
Abhors  the  cruel ;  and  the  deeds  of  night 
By  wondrous  ways  reveals  in  open  light : 
Murder  may  pass  unpunisbM  for  a  time, 
But  tardy  Ju>tice  will  overtake  the  crime. 
And  oft  a  speedier  pain  the  guilty  feels :     [heels : 
The  hue  and  cry  of  Heaven  pursues  him  at  the 
Fresh  from  the  fact,  as  in  the  present  case, 
The  criminals  are  seiz'd  upon  the  place : 
^^('artcr  and  host  confronted  face  to  face. 
Stiff  in  denial,  as  the  law  appoiuts. 
On  engines  they  distend  ti>eir  tortur'd  joints : 
So  was  confession  forc'd,  th*  offence  was  known. 
And  public  justice  on  th'  offenders  done. 

**  Here  may  you  sec  that  visions  arc  to  dread  ; 
And  in  the  page  that  follows  this,  I  read 
Of  two  young  merchants,  whom  the  hope  of  gain 
Induc'd  in  partnership  to  cross  the  main. 
Waiting  till  willing  winds  their  sails  supply'd. 
Within  a  trading  town  they  long  abide, 
Full  fairly  situate  on  a  haven's  side ; 
One  evening  it  befell,  that  looking  out. 
The  wind  they  long  had  wish'd  was  come  about : 
Well  pleas'd  they  went  to  rest ;  and  if  the  gale 
Till  mom  continued,  both  resolv'd  tg  saiU 
But  as  together  in  a  bed  they  lay. 
The  younger  had  a  dream  at  break  of  day. 
A  man  he  thought  stood  frowning  at  his  side : 
Who  warned  him  for  his  safety  to  provide. 
Nor  put  to  sea,  but  safe  on  shore  abide. 

*  I  come,  thy  genius,  tocoiumand  thy  stay; 
Trust  not  the  winds,  for  fatal  is  the  day, 

And  Death  unhop'd  attends  the  watery  way.* 

**  The  vision  said :  and  vanish'd  from  his  sight : 
The  dreamer  wakened  in  a  mortal  fright : 
Then  puU'd  his  drowsy  neighbour,  and  declar'd 
What  in  his  slumber  he  had  seen  and  heard. 
His  friend  smii'd  scornful,  and  with  proud  con- 
Rejects  as  idle  what  his  fellow  dreamt.         [tempt 

*  Stay,  who  will  stay :  for  me  no  fears  restrain. 
Who  follow  Mercury  the  god  of  gain  ; 

Let  each  man  do  as  to  his  fancy  seems, 
I  wait  not,  I,  till  you  have  better  dreams. 
Dreams  are  but  intt>rlude8  which  Fancy  makes  ; 
When  monarch  Reason  sleeps,  this  mimic  wakes : 
Compounds  a  mfxlley  of  disjointed  thingi<, 
A  mob  of  coblers,  and  a  court  of  kings : 
I-ight  fumes  are  merry,  grosser  fumes  are  sad  : 
Both  aro  the  reasonable  loul  run  mad ; 
And  many  monstrous  forms  in  sleep  we  see. 
That  neither  were,  nor  are,  nor  o'er  can  be. 
Sometinif  s  forgotten  tilings  long  cast  behind 
Rush  forward  in  the  brain,  and  come  to  mind. 
The  nursf''s  legends  are  for  truU.s  received. 
And  the  man  di*eams  but  what  the  boy  bcliev'd. 
Somitim^'s  wc  hut  rehearse  a  former  play. 
The  ni2:lit  rr-stores  our  actions  done  by  day  ; 
As  hounds  in  slectp  will  open  for  their  prey. 
In  short,  the  farce  of  dreams  is  of  a  piece. 
Chimeras  all ;  and  more  absurd,  or  less : 
You,  who  believe  in  tales,  abide  alone  ; 
Whato'er  I  get  this  voyage  is  my  own.' 

'*  Thus  while  he  8|>okc,  he  heard  the  ilMNdiiig 
crew 
That  caU*d  aboard,  and  took  hift  last 
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TTie  vessel  went  before  a  merry  gale, 

And  for  quick  passage  put  on  every  sail : 

Btit  when  U»8t  fear'd,  and  ev*n  in  open  day, 

The  mischief  overtook  her  in  the  way : 

Wl\ether  she  sprung  a  leak,  1  cannot  find, 

Or  whqther  she  was  overset  with  wind, 

Or  that  some  rock  below  her  bottom  rent; 

But  down  at  once  with  all  her  crew  she  went : 

Her  fellow  ships  from  for  her  loss  descry'd : 

But  only  she  was  suftk,  and  all  were  safe  beside.  \ 

**  By  this  example  you  are  taught  again,  \ 

That  drrams  and  visions  are  not  always  vain :       ; 
But  if,  dear  Partlet,  you  are  still  in  doubt,  ' 

Another  tale  shall  make  the  former  out. 

Kem^Im  the  son  of  Kenulph,  Mercia's  king. 
Whose  holy  lifr  the  legends  loudly  sing, 
Warn'd  in  a  dream,  his  murder  did  foretel 
From  point  to  point  as  after  it  befel ; 
All  circumstances  to  his  nurse  he  told 
(A  wonder  from  a  child  ot  seven  years  old) : 
The  dream  with  horrour  heard,  the  good  old  wife 
From  treason  counsel^  him  to  guard  his  life ; 
But  close  to  keep  the  secret  in  his  mind. 
For  a  boy's  visibn  small  beiief  would  find. 
The  pious  child,  by  promise  bound,  obey'd, 
Nor  was  the  fatal  murder  long  delay'd : 
By  2uenda  slain,  he  felt  before  his  time. 
Made  a  young  martyr  by  his  sister's  crime. 
The  tale  is  told  by  venerabl6  Bede, 
Which  at  your  bettcT  leisure  you  may  read. 

"  Macrobius.too  relates  the  vision  sent 
To  the  jrreat  Scipio,  with  the  iam'd  event : 
Objections  makes,  but  after  makes  replies, 
And  adds,  that  dreams  are  often  prophesies. 

"  Of  Daniel  you  may  read  in  holy  writ. 
Who,  when  the  king  his  vision  did  forget. 
Could  word  for  word  the  wondrous  dream  re- 
peat. 
Not  less  of  patriarch  Joseph  understand. 
Who  by  a  dream  enslaved  th'  Egyptian  land, 
The  years  of  plenty  and  of  clcarth  foretold. 
When,  for  their  bread,  their  liberty  they  sold.      j 
Nor  must  th*  exalted  butler  be  fortfot,  / 

Nor  he  whose  dream  presag'd  his  hanging  lot.     / 

"  And  did  not  Crcesus  the  same  death  foresee 
Raised  in  his  vision  on  a  lofty  tree  ?  f 

The  wife  of  Hector,  in  his  utmost  pride, 
Dreamt  of  his  death  the  night  before  he  dy'd ; 
Well  was  he  wam'd  from  battle  to  refrain. 
But  men  to  death  decreed  are  wam'd  in  vain : 
He  darM  the  dream,  and  by  his  fatal  foe  vr^ 
slain.  \ 

"  Much  more  I  know,  which  1  forbear  to  speali^ 
For  see  th'^  n^ddy  ds^  bqj^  to  break ; 
Let  this  suffice,  that  plainly  I  foresee 
My  dream  was  bad,  and  bodes  adversity : 
But  neither  pills  nor  laxatives  I  like. 
They  only  serve  to  make  the  well-man  sick : 
Of  these  his  gain  the  sharp  physician  makes. 
And  often  gives  a  purge,  but  seldom  takes : 
They  not  correct,  but  poison  all  the  blood. 
And  ne'er  did  any  but  th^  doctors  good : 
Their  tribe,  trade,  trinkets,  I  defy  them  all, 
With  every  work  of  *pothecary*8  hall. 
These  melancholy  matters  I  fort)Car : 
But  let  me  tell  thee,  Partlet  mine,  and  swear, 
That  when  I  view  the  beauties  of  thy  face, 
I  fear  not  death,  nor  dangers,  nor  disgrace : 
So  may  my  soul  have  bliss,  as,  when  I  spy  - 
The  8carl«t  red  about  thy  partridge  eye. 


While  thou  art  constant  to  thy  wm  tme  knight. 

While  thou  art  mine,  and  1  am  thy  delight. 

All  sorrows  at  thy  presence  take  their  flight. 

For  true  it  is,  as  in  principio, 

Mulier  est  hominis  confusio. 

Madam,  the  meaning  of  this  Latin  it. 

That  woman  is  to  man  his  sovereign  bliss.     ' 

For  when  by  night  I  feel  your  tender  side. 

Though  for  the  narrow  jierch  I  cannot  ride. 

Yet  I  have  such  a  solace  in  my  mind. 

That  all  my  boding  cares  are  cast  behind ; 

And  ev*n  already  1  forget  my  dream :" 

He  said,  and  downward  flew  from  off  the  beam. 

For  day-light  now  b^an  apace  to  spring, 

The  thrush  to  whistle,  and  the  lark  to  sing. 

Then  crowing  clapped  his  wings,  tb*  appointed  call. 

To  chuck  his  wives  together  in  the  hall. 

By  this  the  widow  had  unbarr*d  the  door. 
And  Chanticleer  went  strutting  out  before. 
With  royal  courage,  and  with  heart  so  lig^t. 
As  shoiw'd  he  scom'd  the  visions  of  the  night. 
Now  roaming  in  the  yard  he  spnm'd  the  ground. 
And  gave  to  Partlet  the  first  grain  he  found. 
I'hen  often  feathered  her  with  wanton  play. 
And  trod  her  twenty  times  ere  prime  of  day : 
And  took  by  turns  and  -gave  so  much  delight. 
Her  sisters  pin'd  with  envy  at  the  sight. 
He  chuck'd  again,  when  other  corns  he  found. 
And  scarcely  deign*d  to  set  a  foot  to  ground. 
But  swagger'd  like  a  lord  about  his  hall, 
And  his  sei^p  wives  came  running  at  his  call. 

'Twas  now  the  month  in  which  the  world  began 
(If  March  beheld  the  first  created  man): 
And  since  the  vernal  eciuinox,  the  Sun, 
In  Aries,  twelve  degrees,  or  more,  had  run ; 
When  casting  up  his  eyes  against  the  light, 
Both  month,  and  day,  and  hour,  he  measur'd  right ; 
And  told  more  truly  than  th*  Ephemeris : 
For  Art  may  err,  but  Nature  cannot  miss. 

Thus  numbering  times  and  seasons  in  his  breast. 
His  second  crowing  the  third  hour  confess'd. 
Then  turning,  said  to  Partlet,  **  See,  my  dear. 
How  lavish  Nature  lias  adom'd.the  year; 
How  the  pale  primrose  and  blue  violet  spring. 
And  birds  essay  their  throats,  disus'd  to  sing : 
All  these  are  ours ;  and  I  with  pleasure  see 
Man  strutting  on  two  legs,  and  aping  me : 
An  unfledged  creature,  of  a  lumpish  frame, 
Endow'd  with  fewer  particles  of  flame : 
Our  dames  sit  scouring  o'er  a  kitchen  fire, 
I  draw  fresh  air,  and  Nature's  works  admire  i 
And  ev'u  this  day  in  more  delight  abound, 
Than,  since  I  was  an  egg,  1  ever  found." 

The  time  shall  come  when  Chanticleer  shall  wish 
His  words  unsaid,  and  hate  his  l>oasted  bliss : 
The  crested  bird  shall  by  experience  know, 
Jove  made  not  him  his  master-piece  below ; 
And  learn  the  latter  end  of  joy  is  woe. 
The  vessel  of  his  bliss  t(r  dregs  is  run, 
And  Heaven  will  have  him  taste  his  other  tun. 

Ye  wise,  draw  near,  and  hearken  to  my  tale. 
Which  proves  that  oft  the  proud  by  flattery  fall : 
The  legend  is  as  true,  I  undertake. 
As  Tristran  is,  and  Launcelotof  the  lake : 
Which  all  oiir  ladies  in  such  rje\'erence  hold,  ~ 
As  if  in  book  of  martyrs  it  were  told. 

A  fox,  full-fraught  with  seeming  sanctity. 
That  fear'd  an  oath,  but,  like  the  Devil,  Would  lie; 
Who  lookM  like  Lent,  and  had  the  holy  leer. 
And  durst  not  sin  before  he  said  his  prayer  | 
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This  pious  cheat,  that  never  suok'd  the  blood, 
Nor  chev>d  the  flesh  of  Iambs,  but  when  he  cou'd ; 
Had  paas*d  three  summers  ia  the  neighbouring 

wood: 
And  musing  long,  whom  next  to  circumvent. 
On  Chanticleer  his  wicked  fancy  bent : 
And  in  his  hij^  imagination  cast, 
By  stratasem  to  gratify  his  taste. 

The  plot  contrivHl,  before  the  break  of  day. 
Saint  Reynard  through  the  hedge  had  made  his 

way; 

The  pale  was  next,  but  proudly  with  a  bound 
He  leapt  the  fence  of  the  forbidden  ground : 
Yet,  fearing  to  be  seen,  within  a  bed 
Of  coleworts  be  couceaPd  his  wily  head ; 
'Then  scolkM  till  aftemoon,  and  watch'd  his  time, 
'  (As  murderers  use)  to  perpetrate  his  crime. 
/        O  hypui'rite,  ingenious  to  destroy,  * 
O  traitor,  worse  than  Sinon  was  to  Troy ; 
O  vile  snbverter  of  the  Gallic  reign. 
More  &l8e  than  Gano  was  tu  Charlemaign ! 
O  Chanticleer,  in  an  unhappy  hour 
Didst  thou  forsake  the  safety  of  thy  bower :    - 
Better  for  thee  thou  hadsft  believ'd  thy  dream. 
And  not  that  day  descended  from  the  beam ! 

But  here  the  doctors  eagerly  dispute: 
Some  hold  predestination  absolute :  [sees, 

Some  clerks  maintain,  that  Heaven  at  first  fore- 
And  in  the  virtue  of  foresight  decrees. 
If  this  be  so,  then  prescience  binds  the  will. 
And  mortals  are  not  free  to  good  or  ill|> 
For  what  be  first  foresaw,  he  must  or&n, 
Or  its  eternal  prescience  may  be  vain : 
As  bad  for  us  as  prescience  had  not  been. 
For  first,  or  last,  he's  autlior  of  the  sin. 
And  who  says  that,  let  the  blaspheming  man 
Say  worse  ev'n  of  the  Devil,  if  he  can. 
For  how  can  that  eternal  Power  be  just 
To  punish  man,  who  sins  because  he  must  ? 
Or,  how  can  he  reward  a  virtuous  deed. 
Which  is  not  done  by  us ;  but  first  decreed  ? 

1  cannot  bolt  this  matter  to  the  bran, 
As  Bradwardin  and  holy  Austin  can ; 
If  prescience  can  detcrmiiie  actions  so 
That  we  must  do,  because  he  did  foreknow. 
Or  that,  foreknowing,  yet  our  choice  is  free, 

Kot  fbrc'd  to  sin  by  strict  necessity ; 

This  strict  necessity  they  simple  call. 

Another  sort  there  is  conditional. 

Tbefirst  so  binds  the  will,  that  things  foreknown 

By  ipontaneity,  not  choice,  are  done. 

That  galley-slaves  tug  willing  at  their  oar, 

(Content  to  work,  in  prospect  of  tlie  shore ; 

But  would  not  work  at  all  if  not  constrained  before. 

^W  other  does  not  liberty  coiutrain, 

fiat  man  may  either  act,  or  may  refrain. 

Heaven  made  us^igents  free  to  good  or  ill, 
^        And  furcM  it  not,  thou;i;h  he  foresaw  the  will. 

Freedom  was  first  bestow*d  on  hunun  race, 

Am]  prescience  only  held  the  second  place. 
If  he  could  make  such  agents  wholly  free, 

I  not  dispute,  the  point's  too  high  for  me  ^ 

For  Heaven's  un£sthom*d  power  what  man  can 
sound. 

Or  put  to  his  Omnipotence  a  bound  ? 
He  made  us  to  his  image,  all  agree ; 
That  Image  is  the  soul,  and  that  must  be, 
Or  not  the  Maker's  image,  or  be  free. 
Bat  whether  it  were  better  man  had  beeu 
By  nature  bound  to  goody  not  free  to  sin, 


1  wave,  for  fear  of  splitting  on  a  rock. 

The  tale  I  tell  is  only  of  a  cock, 

Who  had  not  run  the  hazard  of  bis  life. 

Had  be  believ'd  bis  dream,  and  not  his  wife : 

For  women,  with  a  mischief  to  their  kind. 

Pervert,  with  bad  advice,  our  better  mind. 

A  woman's  counsel  brought  us  first  to  woe. 

And  nuide  her  man  his  Paradise  for^o, 

Where  at  heart's  ease  he  lived ;  and  might  have 

As  free  from  sorrow  as  he  was  from  sin.  [been 

For  what  the  devil  had  their  sex  to  do, 

Ttiat,  bom  to  folly,  theypresum'd  to  know. 

And  could  not  see  the  serpent  in  the  grass  ? 

But  1  myself  presume,  and  let  it  pass. 

Silence  in  times  of  suffering  is  tlie  best, 
'Tis  dangerous  to  disturb  an  hornet's  nest. 
In  other  authors  you  may  find  enough. 
But  all  they  say  of  dames  is  idle  stuff. 
Legends  of  lying  wits  together  bound, 
Hie  Wife  of  Bath  would  throw  tlicm  to  the  ground; 
These  are  the  words  of  Chanticleer,  not  mine, 
I  honour  dames,  and  think  their  sex  divine. 

Now  to  continue  what  my  talc  begun  ; 
Lay  madam  Partlet  basking  in  the  Sun, 
Breast  high  in  sand :  her  sistiTS,  in  a  row, 
Enjoy'd  the  beams  above,  the  warmth  below. 
The  cock,  that  of  his  flesh  was  ever  free, 
Sung  merrier  than  the  mermaid  in  the  sea : 
And  so  b<*fell,  that  as  he  cast  his  eye. 
Among  the  coleworts,  on  a  butterfly. 
He  saw  false  Reynard  where  he  lay  full  low : 
I  need  not  swear  he  had  no  list  to  crow : 
Butcry'd,  "  Cock,  cock!"  and  gave  a  sudden  start,^ 
As  sore  dismay'd  and  frighted  at  his  heart; 
For  birds  and  beasts,  inform'd  by  Nature,  know 
'  Kinds  opposite  to  theirs,  and  fly  their  foe. 
So  Chantidrcr,  who  never  saw  a  fox. 
Yet  shunnM  him  as  a  sailor  shuns  the  rocks. 

But  the  fiilse  loon,  who  could  not  work  his  will 
By  open  force,  employ'd  his  flattering  skill ; 
"  J  hope,  my  lord,"  said  he,  "  I  not  offend ; 
Are  you  afraid  of  me,  that  am  your  friend } 
I  were  a  beast  indeed  to  do  you  wrong, 
1,  who  have  lov'd  and  honour'd  you  so  long : 
Stay,  g-.  ntle  sir,  nor  take  a  false  alarm. 
For  on  my  soul  1  never  meant  you  harm. 
I  come  no  spy,  nor  as  a  traitor  press. 
To  learn  the  secrets  of  your  soft  recess : 
Far  be  from  Reynard  so  profane  a  thought, 
But  by  the  sweetness  of  your  voice  was  brought: 
For,  as  I  bid  my  beads,  by  chance  I  hearfl 
Tlie  song  as  of  an  angel  in  the  yard; 
A  song  that  would  liave  charm'd  th'  infernal  gods, 
And  hnnish'd  horrourfrom  the  dark  abodes; 
Had  Orpheus  sung  it  m  the  nether  sphere, 
So  much  the  hymn  had  plcas'd  the  tyrants  ear. 
The  wife  had  been  detain'd,  to  keep  the  husband 
tlurre. 

"  My  lord,  your  sire  familiarly  I  knew, 
A  peer  deserving  such  a  son  as  you : 
He,  with  your  lady-mother,  (whom  Heaven  rest) 
Has  often  grac'd  my  house,  and  been  my  guest : 
To  view  his  living  features,  does  me  good ; 
For  I  am  your  poor  neighbour  in  the  wood  ; 
And  in  my  cottage  should  be  proud  to  see 
Tlie  worthy  heir  of  my  friend's  family. 

"  But  since  I  speak  of  singing,  let  me  iay» 
As  with  au  upright  heart  1  safely  may. 
That,  save  yourself,  there  breathes  not  on  the 
One  like  your  fieithcr  for  a  silver  sound*       [ground 
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So  sweetly  would  ha  wake  the  winter-day, 
That  matrons  to  the  church  mistook  their  way, 
And  thought  they  heard  the  merry  organ  play. 
And  he,  to  raise  his  voice  with  artful  care, 
(What  will  not  beaux  attempt  to  please  the  fair  ?) 
On  tiptoe  stood  to  sing  with  greater  strength, 
And  stretch'd  his  comely  neck  at  all  the  length  : 
And  while  hc'strain'd  his  voice  to  pierce  the  skies, 
As  saints  in  raptures  use,  would  shut  his  eyes. 
That  the  sound  striving  through  the  narrow  throat, 
His  winking  might  avail  to  mend  the  note. 
By  this,  in  song,  he  never  had  his  peer, 
From  sweet  Cecilia  down  to  Chanticleer; 
Not  Maro's  Muse,  who  sung  the  mighty  man. 
Nor  Pindar's  heavenly  iyre,  nor  Horace  when  a 

swan. 
Your  ancestors  proceed  from  ra<»  divine : 
From  Brennus  and  Belinus  is  your  line; 
Who  gave  to  sovereign  Rome  such  loud  alarms. 
That  ev*n  the  priests  were  not  excus'd  from  arms. 

*'  Besides,  a  famous  monk  of  modem  times 
Has  left  of  cocks  recorded  in  his  rhjTnea, 
That  of  a  parish-priest  the  son  and  heir, 
(When  sons  of  priests  were  from  the  proverb  clear) 
Affronted  once  a  cock  of  noble  kind. 
And  either  lam'd  his  legs,  or  struck  him  blind ; 
For  which  the  clerk  his  father  was  disgraced. 
And  in  bis  benefice  another  placed. 
Now  sing,  my  lord,  if  not  for  love  of  me, 
Yet  for  the  sake  of  sweet  saint  Charity ; 
Make  hills  and  dales,  and  Earth  and  Heaven  rejoice. 
And  emulate  your  &ther*8  angel  voice." 

The  cock  was  pleased  to  hear  him  speak  so  fair. 
And  proud  besidf ,  as  solar  people  are ; 
Nor  could  the  treason  from  th%  truth  descry. 
So  was  he  ravished  with  this  flattery : 
So  much  tlie  more,  as,  from  a  little  elf, 
He  had  a  high  opinion  of  himself; 
Though  sickly,  slender,  and  not  large  of  limb. 
Concluding  all  the  world  was  made  for  him. 

Ye  princes,  raised  by  poets  to  the  gods. 
And  Alexander^  up  in  lying  odes. 
Believe  not  every  flattering  knave's  report, 
There's  many  a  Reynard  lurking  in  the  court; 
And  he  shall  be  receiv*d  with  more  regard 
And  listened  to,  than  modest  Truth  is  heard. 

This  Chanticleer,  of  whom  the  story  sings, 
Stood  high  upon  his  toes,  and  clapp'd  his  wings ; 
Then  stretch'd  his  neck,  and  wiiUi'd  with  boUi  his 

eyes, 
Ambitious,  as  he  sought  th'  Olympic  prize. 
But,  while  he  pain*d  himself  to  raise  his  note, 
False  Re3rnard  rush'd,   and  caught  him  by  the 

throat. 
Then  on  his  back  he  laid  the  precious  load. 
And  sought  his  wonted  shelter  of  the  wood  ; 
$wiftly  he  made  his  way,  the  mischief  done. 
Of  all  unheeded,  and  pursued  by  none.       s 
/     Alas,  what  stay  is  there  in  human  state,      \ 
Or  who  can  shun  inevitable  fate  ?  ^>. 

The  doom  was  written,  the  decree  was  past, 
£rc  the  foundations  of  the  world  were  <autt !    . 
In  Aries  though  the  Sun  exalted  stood. 
His  patron-planet  to  procure  his  good; 
Yet  Saturn  was  his  mortal  foe,  and  he. 
In  Libra  raisM,  oppos'd  the  same  degree: 
Hie  rays  both  good  and  bad,  of  equal  power. 
Each  thwarting  other  made  a  mingled  hour. 

On  Friday  mom  be  dreamt  this  direful  dream, 
Cross  to  the  woitiiy  nattre,  in  his  scheme ! 


Ah  blissful  Veuus,  goddess  of  ddight. 
How  could'st  thou  suffer  thy  devoted  knight. 
On  thy  own  day  to  fiUl  by  foe  oppress'd. 
The  wight  of  all  the  world  who  ser\''d  thee  best  ? 
Who,  true  to  love,  was  all  for  recreation. 
And  minded  not  the  work  of  propagation. 
Gauiride,  who  could'st  so  well  in  rh3nme  complau 
The  death  of  Richard  with  an  arrow  slain. 
Why  had  not  I  thy  Muse,  or  thou  my  heart. 
To  sing  this  heavy  dirge  with  equal  art ! 
That  I  like  thee  on  Friday  might  complaiu ; 
For  on  that  day  was  Coeur  de  Lion  slain. 

Not  louder  cries,  when  Ilium  was  in  flames. 
Were  sent  to  Hv^aven  by  woful  Trojan  dames. 
When  Pyrrhus  toss'd  on  high  hisbumish'd  blade. 
And  offer'd  Priam  to  his  fhther's  shade. 
Than  for  the  cock  the  widow'd  poultry  made. 
Fair  Partlet  first,  when  he  was  borne  from  sight. 
With  sovereign  shrieks  bewail'dher  captive  knight 
Far  louder  than  the  Carthaginian  wife. 
When  Asdrubal,  her  husband,  lost  his  lif^, 
Wlien  she  beheld  the  smouldering  flames  ascend. 
And  all  the  Punic  glories  at  an  end : 
Willing  into  the  fires  she  plung'd  her  head, 
With  greater  ease  than  others  seek  their  bed. 
Not  more  aghast  the  matrons  of  renown. 
When  tyrant  Nero  bum'd  th'  imperial  town, 
Shrick*d  for  the  downfal  in  a  doleful  cry. 
For  which  their  guiltless  lords  were  doom'd  to  <Ue 

Now  to  my  story  1  return  again : 
The  trembKog  widow,  and  her  daughters  twain. 
This  woful  cackling  cry  with  horrour  heard. 
Of  those  distracted  damsels  in  the  yard ; 
And,  starting  up,  beheld  the  heavy  sight. 
How  Reynard  to  the  forest  took  his  flight. 
And  cross  his  back,  as  in  triumphant  scorn. 
The  hope  and  pillar  of  the  house  was  home. 

"  The  fox,  the  wicked  fox !"  was  all  the  cry ; 
Out  from  his  bouse  ran  every  neighbour  nigh : 
The  vicar  first,  and  after  him  the  crew 
With  forks  and  staves,  the  felon  to  pursue. 
Ran  Coll  our  dog,  and  Talbot  with  the  band. 
And  Malkin,  with  her  distaff  in  her  hand ; 
Ran  cow  and  calf,  and  family  of  hogs, 
In  panic  horrour  of  pursuing  dogs ; 
With  many  a  deadly  grunt  and  doleful  squeak 
Poor  swine,  as  if  their  pretty  hearts  would  break. 
The  shoots  of  men,  the  women  in  dismay, 
With  shrieks  augment  the  terrour  of  the  day. 
The  ducks,  that  heard  the  proclamation  cry'd. 
And  fear'd  a  persecution  might  betide. 
Full  twenty  mile  from  town  their  voyage  take. 
Obscure  in  rushes  of  the  liquid  lake. 
The  geese  fly  o'er  the  bam ;  the  bees  in  arms 
Drive  headlong  from  their  waxen  cells  in  swarms. 
Jack  Straw  at  London-stone,  with  all  his  rout. 
Struck  not  the  city  with  so  loud  a  shout ; 
Not  when  with  English  hate  they  did  pursue 
'  A  Frenchman,  or  an  unbelieving  Jew : 
Not  when  the  welkin  rung  with  one  and  all ; 
And  echoes  bounded  back  from  Fox's  hall : 
Earth  seem'd  to  sink  beneath,  and  Heaven  abov 

to  fall. 
With  might  and  main  they  cbac-d  the  murderou 

fox. 
With  brazen  trompets,  and  inflated  box. 
To  kindle  Mars  with  military  sounds. 
Nor  wantrd  boms  t'  inspire  sagacious  hounds. 

But  see  how  Fortune  can  confound  the  wi^je, 
And,  when  they  least  expect  it,  turn  the  dice. 
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The  cmptiFe  cock,   who   scarce  could   draw  his 

breath, 
And  lay  within  the  very  jaws  of  Death  ; 
)Vt  in  this  a^^ny  his  fancy  wrought. 
And  Fear  snpply'd  him  with  this  happy  thought : 
"  Your*s  is  the  prize,  victorious  prince,"  said  he, 
"  The  vicar  my  dcftat,  and  all  the  village  see. 
Eajoy  your  friendly  fortune  while  you  may, 
And  bid  the  churls  that  envy  you  the  prey 
Callback  theirmungrilcurs,  and  cease  tlieircry. 
Sec,  fools,  the  shelter  of  the  wood  is  nigh. 
And  Chanticleer  in  your  despite  shall  die, 
He  shall  be  pinck'd  and  eaten  to  the  bone." 

'« ^Tis  well  advisM,  iu  foith  it  shall  be  done ;» 
This  Re3^iiard  mid :  but,  as  the  word  he  spoke. 
The  prisoner  with  a  spring  from  prison  broke ; 
Then  slretch'd  his  feathered  fims  with  all  his  might. 
And  to  the  neighbouring  maple  wing'd  his  flight; 
"Whom  when  the  traitor  safe  on  tree  beheld. 
He  curs*d  the  gods,  with  shame  and  sorrow  fiU'd; 
Shame  for  his  folly,  sorrow  out  of  time, 
For  plotting  an  unprofitable  crime ; 
Yet,  mastering  both,  th'  artificer  of  lies 
Kenews  t&'  assault,  and  his  last  battery  tries. 
"  Thoogh  I,"  said  he,  "  did  ne'er  in  thought 
oAmd,' 
How  justly  may  my  lord  suspect  his  fnend ! 
Th*  appearance  is  against  me,  1  confess, 
^lio  seemii^y  have  put  you  in  distress : 
You,  if  yoar  goodness  does  not  plead  my  cause. 
May  think  I  broke  all  hospitable  laws, 
Tu  bear  you  from  your  palacc-yard  by  might. 
And  put  your  noble  person  in  a  fright : 
This,  since  you  take  it  ill,  I  must  repent. 
Though,  Heaven  can  witness,  with  no  bad  intent : 
I  practised  it,  to  make  you  taste  your  cheer 
With  double  pleasure,  first  prepared  by  fear. 
So  loyal  subjects  often  seize  their  prince, 
FoR-'d  (for  bis  good)  to  seeming  violence, 
Yet  mean  his  sacred  person  not  the  least  ofTonce. 
IVsrend  ;  so  help  me  Jove  as  you  shall  find 
That  Reynard  comes  of  no  dissembling  kind." 

"  Nay," quoth  the  cock  j  "but  I  beshrcwusboth. 
If  1  believe  a  saint  upon  his  oath : 
An  honest  man  may  take  a  knave*s  advice. 
Cut  idiots  only  may  be  cozened  twice : 
Once  wam*d  is  well  bewar'd ;  not  flattering  lies 
Shall  sooth  me  more  to  sing  with  winking  eyes 
And  open  month,  for  fear  of  catching  fli(^ 
Who  blindfold  walks  upon  a  river's  brim, 
Whf-n  he  should  see,  has  he  deserv*d  tu  swim  ?" 
**  Better,  sir  coi'k,  let  all  contention  cease, 
•*  Come  down,"   said  Reynard,  "  let  us  treat  of 

peace." 
"  A  peace  with  all  my  soul,"  said  ChantlcW'r ; 
**  But,  with  your  favour,  1  will  treat  it  here: 
And,  lest  the  tru^e  with  treason  should  bo  mixt, 
I'is  my  concern  to  have  the  tree  betwixt." 

THE  MORAL. 

Tn  this  plain  fable  you  th*  effect  may  see 
Of  neg-igence  and  foud  credulity : 
And  learn  beside  of  flattert-rs  to  beware, 
Tlieri  most  pernicious  when  they  speak  too  fair. 
The  cock  and  fox,  the  fuol  and  knave  imply ; 
Trie  truth  is  moral,  though  the  tale  a  lie. 
Who  spoke  in  parables,  1  dare  not  say ; 
Tut  Aire  he  knew  it  was  a  pleasing  M^ay, 
Sound  senaey  by  plaiD  example,  to  convey. 


And  in  a  heathen  author  we  may  find. 

That  pleasure  with  instruction  should  be  joined; 

So  take  the  com,  and  leave  the  chaff  behind. 


THE  FLOWER  AND  THE  LEAF: 

OR  TUE  LADY  IN  THE  ARBOUR. 

A  VISION. 

Now,  turning  from  the  wintery  signs,  the  Sun 
His  course  exalted  through  the  Itam  bad  run, 
And,  whirling  up  the  skies,  his  chariot  drove 
Through  Taurus  and  the  lightsome  realms  of  Love; 
Where  Venus  from  her  orb  descends  in  showers, 
To  glad  the  ground,  and  paint  the  fields  with 

flowers : 
When  first  the  tender  blades  of  grass  appear, 
And  buds,  that  yet  the  blast  of  Euros  fear. 
Stand  at  the  door  of  life,  and  doubt  to  clothe  the 

year: 
Till  gentle  heat,  and  soft  repeated  rains. 
Make  the  green  blood  to  dance  within  their  veins: 
Then,  at  their  call  emboldenM,  out  they  come,       / 
And  swell  the  germs,  and  burst  the  narrow  room  y 
Broader  and  bn)ader  yet,  their  blooms  display,  / 
Salute  the  welcome  Sun,  and  entertain  the  day. 
Then  from  their  breathing  souls  the  sweets  n^pair, 
To  scent  the  skies,  and  purge  th*  unwholesome 

air : 
Joy  spreads  the  heart,  and,  with  a  general  sonpr, 
Spring   issues  out,  and  leads  the  jolly  Mouths 

along. 
In  that  sweet  season,  as  in  bed  1  lay. 
And  sought  in  sleep  to  pass  the  night  away, 
I  turnM  my  wi.ary*d  side,  but  still  in  vain. 
Though  full  of  youthful  health,  and  void  of  pain : 
Cares  I  had  none,  to  keep  me  from  my  rest. 
For  Love  liad  never  enterVl  in  my  breast; 
I  wanted  nothing  Fortune  could  supply. 
Nor  did  she  slumber  till  that  hour  deny. 
1  wonder'd  then,  but  after  found  it  true. 
Much  joy  had  dry'd  away  the  balmy  dew : 
Seas  would  be  pools,  without  the  brushing  air. 
To  curl  the  waves :  and  sure  some  little  care 
Should  weary  Nature  so,  to  make  her  want  repair. 
When  Chanticleer  the  second  watch  bad  sung, 
Scominic  the  scomer  Sleep,  from  bod  I  sprung; 
And,  dressing,  by  the  Moon,  in  loose  array, 
Pass'd  out  in  ojien  air,  preventing  day. 
And  sought  a  goodly  grove,  as  fancy  1^  my  way. 
Straight  as  a  line  in  beauteous  order  stood 
Of  oaks  unshoni  a  venerable  wood ; 
Fn-sh  was  the  grass  beneath,  and  every  tree 
At  distance  plantrd  in  a  due  decree. 
Their  branching  arms  in  air  with  equal  space 
Stn.leh'd  to  their  neighI>ours  with  a  long  embrace, 
A  lid  the  new  leaves  on  every  bough  were  st;<m. 
Some  ruddy  colour'd,  some  of  litrhter  green. 
Hie  painted  birds;  companions  of  the  Spring, 
Hopping  from  spray  to  spray,  were  heard  to  sing. 
Both  eyes  and  cars  received  a  like  delight. 
Enchanting  music,  and  a  charming  sight. 
On  Philomel  I  fix'd  my  whole  desire; 
And  libten^d  fur  the  queen  of  all  ^e  quire ; 
Fain  would  I  hc-ar  her  heavenly  voic    to  sing; 
And  wanted  yet  aa  omen  to  the  spring 
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Attending  long  in  vain,  I  took  the  way, 
Whidi  through  a  path  but  scarcely  printed  lay ; 
In  narrow  mazes  oft  it  seemed  to  meet. 
And  look'd  as  lightly  pressed  by  fairy  feet. 
Wandering  1  walked  alone,  for  still  mcthongfat 
To  some  strange  end  so  strange  a  path  was  wrought : 
At  last  it  led  roe  where  an  arbour  stuod. 
The  sacred  receptacle  of  the  wood  :  [green, 

I'his  place  unmark'd,  though  oft  I  walked  the 
In  all  my  progress  1  had  never  seen : 
And,  spizM  at  once  with  wonder  and  delight, 
Gaz*d  all  around  me,  new  to  the  transporting 

sight, 
'Twas  bench'd  with  turf,  and  goodly  to  be  seen, 
The  thick  young  grass  arose  in  fresh'»r  green  r 
Tlie  mound  was  newly  made,  no  sight  could  pass 
Betwixt  the  nice  partitions  of  the  grass; 
The  well-united  sods  so  closely  lay ; 
And  all  around  the  shades  defended  it  from  day : 
For  sycamores  with  eglantine  were  spread, 
A  hedge  about  the  sides,  a  covering  over  head. 
And  so  the  fragrant  brier  was  wove  between, 
The  sycamore  and  flowers  were  mix'd  with  green. 
That  Nature  seem*d  to  vary  the  delight ; 
And  satisfy'd  at  once  the  smell  and  sight. 
The  master  workman  of  the  bower  was  known 
Through  fairy  lands,  and  built  for  Oberon; 
Who  twining  leaves  with  such  proportion  drew, 
They  rose  by  measure,  and  by  rule  they  grew ; 
No  mortal  tongue  can  half  the  beauty  tell : 
For  none  but  hands  divine  coidd  work  so  welL 
Both  roof  and  sides  were  like  a  parlour  made, 
A  !foft  recess,  and  a  cool  summer  shade ; 
The  hedge  was  set  so  thick,  no  foreign  eye 
The  persons  plac'd  Within  it  could  espy  : 
But  all  that  passM  without  with  ease  was  seen, 
As  if  nor  fence  nor  tree  was  placM  between. 
'Twas  bordered  with  a  field ;  and  some  was  plain 
With  grass,  and  some  was  sowM  with  rising  grain. 
That   (now  the  dew  with  spangles  deckM  the 

ground) 
A  sweeter  spot  of  earth  was  never  found. 
I  looked  and  l^bkM,  and  still  with  new  delight ; 
Such  joy  my  soul,  such  pleasures  fill'd  my  sight : 
And  the  fresh  eglantine  exhalUi  a  breath, 
Whose  odours  were  of  power  to  raise  from  death. 
Nor  sullen  discontent,  nor  anxious  care,  f 

Ev*n  though  brought  thither,  could  inhabit  there  ^ 
But  thence  they  fled  as  from  their  mortal  foe ; 
For  this  sweet  place  could  only  pleasure  know. 

Thus  as  1  mus'd,  I  cast  aside  my  eye. 
And  saw  a  medlar-tree  was  planted  nigh. 
The  spreading  branches  made  a  goodly  show. 
And  full  of  opening  blooms  was  every  bough : 
A  goldfinch  there  I  saw  with  gawdy  pride 
Of  painted  plumes,  that  hopp*d  from  side  to  side. 
Still  pecking  as  she  passM ;  and  still  she  drew 
The.  sweets  from  every  flower,  and  suck'd  the  dew : 
Sufficed  at  length,  she  warbled  in  her  throat, 
And  tun'd  her  voice  to  many  a  merry  note. 
But  indistinct,  and  neither  sweet  nor  clear. 
Yet  such  as  sooth'd  my  soul,  and  pleas'd  my  ear. 

Her  short  performance  was  no  sooner  tryM, 
XVhen  she  1  sought,  the  nightingale  reply'd : 
So  sweet,  so  shrill,  so  variously  she  sung, 
That  the  grove  echoed,  and  the  valleys  rung : 
And  1  so  ravish'd  with  her  heavenly  note, 
I  stood  entrancM,  and  had  no  room  for  thought. 
But,  all  6'er-power'd  with  ecstasy  of  bliss,  • 
Wai  in  a  pleasing  dream  of  Pwntdisei^ 


At  length  I  wak'd,  and  looking  round  tlie  bower. 

Searched  every  tree,  and  pry'd  on  every  flower. 

If  any-where  by  chance  1  might  espy. 

The  rural  poet  of  the  melody : 

For  still  methought  she  sung  not  far  away : 

At  last  I  found  her  on  a  laui^l  spray. 

Close  by  my  side  she  sat,  and  fair  in  sight. 

Full  in  a  line  against  her  opposite; 

Where  stood  with  eglantine  the  laurel  twin'd ; 

And  both  their  native  sweets  were  well  coi^oin*d. 

On  tlic  green  bank  I  sat,  and  listened  long 
(Sitting  was  more  convenient  for  the  song): 
Nor  till  her  lay  was  ended  coold  I  move. 
But  wish*d  to  dwell  for  ever  in  the  grove. 
Only  methought  the  time  too  swifUy  pftss'd. 
And  every  note  I  fearM  would  be  the  last 
My  sight,  and  smell,  and  hearing  were  empio]^d, 
And  all  three  senses  in  fiill  gust  enjoy'd. 
And  what  alone  did  all  the  rest  surpass. 
The  sweet  possession  of  the  fairy  place; 
Single,  and  conscious  to  myself  alone 
Of  pleasures  to  th'  excluded  world  nnknown: 
Pleasures  which  no  where  else  were  to  be  found. 
And  all  Elysium  in  a  spot  of  ground. 

Thus>-hile  I  sat  intent  to  see  and  hear. 
And  drew  pcTfumes  of  more  than  vital  air. 
All  suddenly  1  heard  th'  approaching  sound 
Of  vocal  music,  on  th*  enchanted  ground : 
An  host  of  saints  it  seeu'd,  so  fiiU  the  quire; 
As  if  the  bless'd  above  did  all  conspire 
To  join  their  voices,  and  neglect  the  lyre. 
At  length  there  issued  from  the  grove  behind 
A  fair  asw?mbly  of  the  female  kind : 
A  train  less  fair,  as  ancient  fathers  tell, 
Scduc'd  the  sons  of  Heaven  to  rebel. 
I  pass  their  form,  and  every  charming  graee, 
lAi^H  than  .in  augel  would  their  worth  dk>ase : 
But  their  attire,  like  liveries  of  a  kind 
All  rich  and  rare,  is  fresh  within  my  mind. 
In  velvet  white  as  snow  the  troop  was  gown'd. 
The  scams  with  sparkling  emeralds  set  around : 
Their  hoods  and  sleeves  tlie  same;  and  pnrfled 

o'er 
With  diamonds,  pearls,  and  all  the  shining  store 
Of  eastern  pomp :  their  long  descending  train, 
'With  rubies  edg*d,  and  sapphires,  swept  the  plain : 
High  on  their  heads,  with  jewels  richly  set, ' 
Each  lady  wore  a  radiant  coronet. 
Beneath  the  circles,  all  the  quire  was  gnic*d 
With  chaplets  green,  on  their  fair  foreheads  plac*d. 
Of  laurel  some,  of  woodbine  many  more; 
And  wreaths  of  agnus  castus  others  bore : 
These  last,  who  with  tliose  virgin  crowns  were 

dressM, 
Appeared  in  higher  honour  than  the  rest. 
They  danc*d  around:  but  in  the  midst  was  seen 
A  lady  of  a  more  majestic  mien ;  [queen. 

By  stature  and  by  beauty  mark'd  their  sovereigu 

She  in  the  midst  began  with  sober  grace  ; 
Her  servant's  ej'es  were  fix'd  upon  her  face. 
And,  as  she  mov'd  or  tuni'd,  her  motions  vicw'd, 
Her  measures  kejit,  and  step  by  step  pursued. 
Methought  she  trod  the  ground  with  greater  grace. 
With  more  of  godhead  shining  in  heir  face  ; 
And  as  in  beauty  she  surpassed  the  quire. 
So,  nobler  than  the  rest,  was  her  attire. 
A  crown  of  ruddy  gold  enclos'd  her  brow. 
Plain  without  pomp,  and  rich  without  a  show : 
A  branch  of  agnus  castus  in  her  hand 
She  bore  aloA  (her  sceptre  of  command); 
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Admired,  adorM  by  all  the  circliog  crowd. 

For  vfheresoe'cr  she  turn* d  her  face,  tht:y  bow*d  : 

And  as  she  dancM,  a  roundelajf  she  sung, 

in  honour  erf"  the  laurel,  ever  young : 

She  raised  her  voice  on  high,  and  sung  so  clear, 

Thi'  fawns  came  scuddtng  fh>m  the  groves  to 

A  ml  all  the  bending  forest  lent  an  ear.  [hear : 

At  every  close  she  made,  th'  attending  throne 

ReplyM,  and  bore  the  burthen  of  the  song ; 

So  juit,  so  small,  yet  in  so  bweet  a  note. 

It  S4%m*d  the  Ikiusic  melted  in  the  throat 

Thus  dancing  on,  and  singing  as  they  danc*d, 
7*hfy  to  the  middle  of  the  mead  advanc'd, 
Till  round  my  arboar  a  new  ring  they  made, 
And  footed  it  about  the  secret  shade. 
OVrjoyM  to  see  the  jolly  troop  so  near. 
Bat  somewhat  aw'd,  I  shook  with  holy  fear ; 
Yet  not  so  much,  but  that  I  noted  well 
"Who  did  the  most  in  song  or  dance  excel.      ^ 

Not  long  1  had  observ'd,  when  from  afiir 
I  heard  a  sudden  symphony  of  war ; 
The  neighing  coursers,  and  the  soldiers  cry, 
AqiI  gunnding  tnunps  that  seem*d  to  tear  the 

sky: 
1  ^w  soon  after  thii,  behind  the  grove 
From  whence  the  ladies  did  in  order  move. 
Come  issuing  out  in  arms  a  warrior  train. 
That  like  a  deln:;e  pour*d  upon  the  plain  : 
Oo  barbed  steeds  they  rode  in  proud  array. 
Thick  as  the  coll^^  of  the  bees  in  May, 
When  swarming  o'er  the  dusky  fields  they  fiy, 
Ncvto  the  flowers,  and  intercept  the  sky. 
Sotkrre  they  drove,  their  coursers  were  so  fleet. 
That  the  turf  trembled  underneath  their  feet. 

Tu  trll  their  costly  furniture  were  long, 
Th*  summer's  day  would  end  before  the  son; : 
To  purchase  but  the  tenth  of  all  their  store, 
W(/iilil  make  the  mighty  Persian  monarch  poor. 
Ytt  what  1  can,  I  will;  before  the  rest 
laf  trumpets  issued,  in  white  mantles  drcss'd : 
A  numeroos  troop,  and  all  their  heads  around 
With  diaplets  green  of  ccrrtal-oak  werecrowuM; 
And  at  each  trumpet  was  a  banner  bound, 
Whirh,  waring  in  the  wiiMl,  displayed  at  lar^ 
Thi-ir  master's  coat  of  arms,  ai»d  knightly  charge. 
Broad  were  the  banners,  and  of  snowy  hur, 
A  purer  web  the  silk-worm  never  drew. 
The  chief  about  their  necks  the  scutcheons  wore, 
Willi  orient  pearls  and  jewels  powdcr'd  o'er : 
BnMd  were  their  collars  too,  and  every  one 
Was  set  about  with  many  a  costly  stone. 
N\-xt  these  of  kings  at  arms  a  goodly  train 
In  proud  array  came  prancing  o'er  the  plain : 
Tbfir  cloaks  were  cloth  of  silver  mix'd  with  poM, 
And  garlands  green  around  their  temples  rolPd ; 
Riih  crowns  were   on   their   ruyal   scutcheons 

plac'd. 
With  sapphires,  diamonds,  and  with  rubies  ;n^cM : 
An]  as  the  trumpets  tlieir  appearance  made, 
^'  those  iu  habits  w^rc  alike  array'd ; 
But  with  a  pace  more  sober,  and  more  slow ; 
AdH  twenty,  rank  in  rank,  they  rode  a  row. 
Tite  pumiirants  came  next,  in  number  more ; 
And  like  the  heralds  each  his  scutcheon  bore: 
Cbd  in  white  velvet  nl\  their  troop  tliey  led, 
With  each  an  oakeu  cha]>KH  on  his  head. 

Nine  ruyal  knights  in  equal  rank  sut^cccd, 
Huh  varritir  mounted  on  a  fiery  steed  : 
Iri  rild'-n  armour  jilurious  tf>  behold  ; 
J  iiv  iivvt«  of  their  amiir  were  luiil'd  with  gold. 


Their  surcoats  of  white  ermin  fur  were  made, 
With  cloth  of  gold  between,  that  cast  a  glittering 

shade; 
The  trappings  of  their  stf*eds  were  of  the  same ; 
The  goMen  fringe  e\''n  s<:t  the  ground  on  flame. 
And  drew  a  precious  trail :  a  crown  divine 
Of  laurel  did  about  their  ti'mplcs  twine. 

Three  henchmen  were  for  cvi-ry  knight  assign'd, 
All  in  rich  livery  clad,  and  of  a  kind  : 
^V^lite  velvet,  but  unshorn,  for  cloaks  they  wore, 
And  each  witliinfiis  hand  a  truncheon  bore : 
The  foremost  hold  a  hohn  of  rare  dt;vice; 
A  prince's  ransom  would  not  pay  the  price. 
The  second  Iwre  the  buckler  of  his  knight. 
The  third  of  com<.-l-wood  a  spi*ar  upright. 
Headed  with  piercini:  ht»*el,  ami  polish'd  bright. 
Like  to  their  lonls  their  equipage  was  seen. 
And  all  their  foreheads  crown'd  with  garlands 
green.  [shield. 

And  aft.-r  thtMW!  came,  arm'd  with  spear  and 
An  host  so  gn^at,  as  cover'd  all  the  field. 
And  all  their  foreheads,  like  the  kni^^hts  before. 
With  laurels  ever  green  were  shadt?d  o'er. 
Or  oak,  or  other  leaves  of  lastini;  kind. 
Tenacious  of  the  stem,  and  Arm  against  the  wind. 
Some  in  their  luinds,  beside  tlie  lance  and  shield, 
Th'.*  boughs  of  woodbine  or  of  hawthorn  held. 
Or  branches  for  their  mystic  emblems  took. 
Of  palm,  of  laurel,  or  of  cerrial  oak. 
Thus  marching  to  the  trumpet's  lofty  sound, 
Drawn    in    two    lines    adverse    they    whcerd 

around. 
And  in  the  middle  meadow  took  their  ground. 
Among  themselves  the  tuniey  thry  divide. 
In  equal  squadrons  rang'd  on  either  side. 
Then  tiini*d  their  horses  heads,  and  nmn  to  man, 
And  steed  to  Ht£-e<l  opposM,  the  justs  began. 
They  lightly  set  their  lances  in  the  rest, 
And,  at  the  siim,  ui^Muist  each  other  prefis'd: 
They  met.     1,  sittin.^  at  my  ease,  beheld 
The  mix'd  events,  and  fortun<^  of  the  field. 
Some  broke  their  s[>cars,  some  tumbled    hoiic 

and  man, 
And  round  the  field  the  liirhtcn'd  coursers  ran. 
An  hour  and  more,  like  tides,  in  equal  sway 
They  rush'd,  and  won  by  turns,  and  lost  the  day: 
At  lentrth  the  nine  (who  still  together  held) 
Their  fainting  foes  to  shameful  tight  compelPd, 
And  with  resistless  forre  oVr-ran  the  field. 
Thus,  to  their  fame,  when  finished  was  the  fight, 
The  victors  from  their  lofty  steeds  alight: 
Fake  them  dismounted  all  the  warlike  train. 
And  two  by  two  proceeded  o'er  the  plain : 
Till  to  the  fair  assembly  they  ailvanc'd, 
Wlio  near  the  se<!ret  aibour  sung  and  danc'd. 
The  ladies  left  their  measures  at  the  sight. 
To  meet  the  chivfs  returning  from  the  fight. 
And  each  with  open  arms  cmbrac'd  her  chosen 

knight. 
Amid  the  plain  a  spreading  laurel  stood. 
The  irrace  and  ornament  of  all  the  wood  : 
That  pleasing  shade  they  sought,  a  soft  retreat 
From  sudden  April  showers,  a  shelter  from  the 

heat : 
Her  leafy  arms  with  such  extent  were  spread. 
So  near  the  clouds  was  her  aspiring  head, 
Tl»at  hosts  of  birds,  that  wing  the  liquid  air, 
Pen-h'd  in  the  boutrhs,  had  nightly  lodgiutr  there : 
And  flix^ks  of  shec  p  beneath  the  shade  from  fiir 
Might  hear  the  rattliog  hail,  and  wiotcry  war. 
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From  Heaven's  inclemency  here  found  retrcst. 
Enjoyed  the  cool,  and  shunn'd  the  scorching  heat: 
A  hundred  knights  mli^ht  there  at  ease  abide ; 
And  every  knight  a  lady  by  his  side : 
The  trunk  itself  such  odours  did  bequeath. 
That  a  Moluccan  breeze  to  these  was  common 

breath. 
The  lords  and  ladies  here,  approaching,  paid 
Their  homage,  with  a  low  obeisance  made : 
And  soem'd  to  venerate  the  sacred  shade. 
These  rites  performed,  their  pleasures  they  pursue. 
With  song  of  love,  and  mix  with  pleasures  new  ; 
Around  the  holy  tree  their  dance  they  frame, 
And  every  champion  leads  his  chosen  dame. 

I  cast  my  sight  upon  the  farther  field. 
And  afresh  object  of  delight  beheld  : 
For  from  tlie  region  of  the  west  I  heard 
New  music  sound,  and  ^  new  troop  appeared  ; 
Of  knights,  and  ladies  mix'd,  a  jolly  band. 
But  all  on  foot  they  marchM,  and  hand  in  hand. 

The  ladies  dressM  in  rich  symars  were  seen 
Of  Florence   satin,   flower'd   with   white    and 

green. 
And  for  a  shade  betwixt  the  bloomy  gridelin. 
The  borders  of  their"  petticoats  below 
Were  guarded  thick  with  rubies  on  a  row ; 
And  every  damsel  wore  upon  her  head 
Of  flowers  a  garland  blended  white  and  red. 
Attir*d  in  mantles  all  the  knights  were  seen, 
That  gratify 'd  the  vit  w  with  cheerful  gnrcen : 
Their  chaplets  of  their  ladies  colours  were. 
Composed  of  white  and  red,  to  shade  their  shin- 
ing hair. 
Before  the  merry  troop  the  minstrels  playM ; 
All  in  their  master's  liveries  were  array'd, 
And  clad  in  green,  and  on  their  temj)les  wore 
The  chaplets  white  and  red  their  ladies  bore. 
Their  instruments  were  various  in  their  kind. 
Some  for  the  bow,  and  some  for  breathing  wind  : 
Th(*  sawtry,  pipe,  and  hautboy's  noisy  band. 
And  the  sofl  lute  trembling  l^neath  the  touching 

hand. 
A  tuft  of  daisies  on  a  flowery  lay 
Thty  saw,  and  thitherward  they  bent  their  way ; 
To  this  both  kuights  at<d  dames  their  homage 

made. 
And  due  obeisance  to  the  daisy  paid. 
And  then  the  band  of  flutes  began  to  play. 
To  which  a  lady  sung  a  virrlay  : 
And  still  at  every  close  she  would  repeat 
The  burthen  of  the  song,  "  The  daisy  is  so  sweet." 
**  The  daisy  is  so  sweet,"  when  she  beiam, 
Tlie  troop  of  knights  and  dam'S  continuftl  on. 
The  concert  and  the  voice  so  charm*d  my  ear. 
And  sooth'd  my  soul,  that  it  was  lit  aven  to  hrar. 
But  soon  their  pU»dSure  pass'd:  at  noon  of  day, 
The  Sun  with  sultry  beams  began  to  play: 
Not  SiriuK  shoots  a  fiercer  flame  from  high, 
When  with  his  poisonous  breath  he  blasts  the  sky: 
Then  droop'd  the  fading  flowers  (their   beauty 

fled) 
And  elos'd  their  sickly  eyes,  and  hung  the  head ; 
And,rivePd  up  with  heat,  lay  dying  in  their  bed. 
The  ladies  gasp'd,  and  scarcely  could  re^pire^ 
The  breath  they  drew,  no  longer  air,  but  fire ; 
The  fainty  knights  were  scorch'd ;  and  knew  not 

where 
To  run  for  shelter,  for  no  shade  was  near ; 
And  af^er  this  the  gathering  clouds  amain 
Poor'd  down  a  storm  of  rattlii^  hail  and  rain : 


And    lightning   flash 'd   betwixt:  the   field,  and 

flowers. 
Burnt  up  before,  were  buried  in  the  showen. 
The  l^ies  and  the  knights,  no  shelter  nigh. 
Bare  to  the  weather,  and  the  wintery  sky. 
Were  dropping  wet,  disconsolate,  and  wan. 
And  through  their  thin  array  receiv'd  the  rain  ; 
While  those  in  white,  protected  by  the  tree. 
Saw  pass  in  vain  th'  assault,  and   stood  from 

danger  free. 
But  as  compassion  mov'd  their  gentle  minds, 
When  ceas'd  the  stoim,  and  silent  were  the  winds, 
Displeas'd  at  what,  not  sufXering,  they  had  seen, 
I'hey  went  to  cheer  the  factioi^  of  the  green : 
Th  e  q  ueen  in  white  array,  before  her  iMuid, 
Salutimr,  took  her  rival  by  the  band ; 
So  did  the  knights  and  dames,  with  courtly  graoi^ 
And  with  behaviour  sweet,  their  fbes  embrace : 
Then  thus  the  queen  with  laurel  on  her  brow, 
"  "Fair  sister,  I  have  sufier'd  in  your  woe ; 
Nor  shall  be  wanting  aught  within  my  powor 
For  your  relief  in  my  reflreshing  bower." 
That  other  answer'd  with  a  lowly  look. 
And  soon  the  gracious  invitation  took : 
For  ill  at  ease  both  she  and  all  her  train 
The  scorching  Sun  had  borne,  and  beating  raiu. 
Like  courtesy  was  us*d  by  all  in  white,       [knight. 
Each  dame  a  dame  receiv'd,  and  every  knight  a 
The  laurel  champions  with  their  swords  invade 
The  neighbouring  forests,  where  the  justs  were 

made, 
And  serewood  from  the  rotten  hedges  took. 
And  seeds  of  latent  fire  from  flints  provoke : 
A  cheerful  blaze  arose,  and  by  the  fire 
They  warm'd  their  fi'ozen  feet,  and  dry^d  their 

wet  attire. 
Refreshed  with  hea(,  the  ladies  sousht  around 
For  virtuous  herbs,  which gather'd  from  the  ground 
They  squeezed  the  juice,  and  cooling  ointment 

made,  [skins  they  laid : 

Which  on  their  sun-burnt  cheeks  and  their  chapt 
Then  sought  cireen  sallads,  which  they  bade  them 
A  sovereign  remedy  for  inward  heat.  [eat, 

Tlie  lady  of  the  leaf  ordain'd  a  feast. 
And  made  the  lady  of  the  flower  her  giM:st : 
When  lo,  a  bower  ascended  on  the  plain,      [train. 
With  sudden  seats  ordain'd,  and  large  for  either 
This  bower  was  near  my  pleasant  aitiour  plac'd. 
That  I  could  hear  and  see  whatever  pass'd : 
The  ladies  sat  with  each  a  knight  b^ween, 
Distinguish'd  by  their  colours,  white  and  green ; 
The  vanqiiish'd  party  with  the  victors  join'd. 
Nor  wanted  sweet  discourse,  the  banquet  of  tlie 

mind. 
Mean  time  the  minstrels  play'd  on  either  side. 
Vain  of  their  art,  and  for  the  mastery  vy»d : 
Tlie  swee.t  contention  lasted  for  an  hour, 
And  reach'd  my  secret  arbour  from  the  bower. 

The  Stm  was  set ;  and  Vesper,  to  supply 
His  absent  beams,  had  lighted  up  tlie  sky: 
When  Philomel,  officious  all  the  day 
To  sing  the  service  of  th'  ensuinc  May, 
Flc-d  from  her  laurel  shade,  and  winji'd  her  flight 
Directly  to  the  queen  array 'd  in  white; 
And,  hoppinj?,  sat  familiar  on  her  hand, 
A  new  musician,  and  increas'd  the  band. 

The  goldfinch,  who,  to  shun  the  scalding  heat, 
Had  chang'd  the  medlar  for  a  safer  seat. 
And,  hid  in  bushes,  'scap'd  the  bitter  shower. 
Now  perch'd  upon  the  lady  of  the  flower  ; 
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And  either  MngJiter  boldingrout  their  throats, 
And  folding  op  their  wings,  renew'd  their  notei  : 
As  if  all  dliy,  preluding  to  the  fight, 
They-  only  had  rebears*d,  to  sing  by  night : 
The  banquet  ended,  and  the  battle  done, 
They  danc'd  by  star-li«bt  and  the  friendly  Moon : 
And  when  they  were  to  part,  the  laureat  queen 
i^ipply*d  with  steeds  the  lady  of  the  green, 
HtT  and  her  train  conductiug  on  the  way. 
The  Moon  to  fblloVy  and  avoid  the  day. 
This  when  I  saw,  inquisiti\-e  to  know 
The  secret  moral  of  the  mystic  show, 
I  started  from  my  shade,  in  hopes  to  find 
Some  nymph  to  Mftisfy  my  longing  mind : 
And,  as  my  fair  adventure  fell,  I  found 
A  lady  all  in  white,  witb  laurel  crowned. 
Who  clos*d  the  rear,  and  softly  pac*d  along. 
Repeating  to  herself  tbe  former  song. 
With  due  respect  my  body  I  indin'd. 
As  to  some  being  of  superior  kind. 
And  made  my  court  according  to  the  day, 
Wii«hiug  her  queen  and  her  a  happy  May. 
*'  Great  thanks,  my  daughter,*' with  a  grarious  bow. 
She  said ;  and  I,  who  much  dosir'd  to  know 
Of  whence  she  was,  yvt  fearful  how  to  break 
My  mind,  adventured  humbly  thus  to  s]M?ak : 
"  Madam,  might  I  presume  and  not  offend. 
So  may  the  staxy  and  shining  Moon  attend 
Your  uightjy  sports,  as  you  vouchiiaflE^  to  tell 
What  nymphs  they  were  who  mortal  forms  rxcel, 
And  what  the  knights  who  fought  in  listed  fields 

so  well.'* 
To  this  the  dame  reply'd :  «  Fair  daughter,  know, 
That  what  you  saw  was  all  a  fairy  show : 
And  all  those  airy  shapes  you  now  behold. 
Were  human  bodies  once, and  cloth'd  with  earthly 

mold,' 
Our  souls,  not  yet  prepar*d  for  upper,  light. 
Till  doomsday  wander  in  the  shades  of  night ; 
This  only  holiday  of  all  the  year. 
We  privileged  in  sunshine  may  appear : 
With  tongs  and  dance  we  celebrate  the  day, 
And  with  due  honours  usher  in  the  May. 
At  other  times  we  reign  by  night  alone. 
And  posting  through  the  skies  pursue  the  Moon  : 
But  when  the  mom  arises,  none  arc  found ; 
For  cruel  Demogorgon  walks  tbe  round. 
And  if  he  finds  a  fiury  lag  in  light. 
He  drives  the  wretch  before,  and  lashes   into 
night. 
"  All  courteous  are  by  kind ;  and  ever  proud 
'  With  friendly  ofiUccs  to  help  the  good. 
In  every  land  we  have  a  laiger  space  . 
Than  what  is  known  to  you  of  mortal  race : 
Where  we  with  green  adorn  our  fciry  bowers. 
And  eWn  this  grove,  unseen  before,  is  ours. 
Know  &rther ;  every  lady  clothM  in  white. 
And,  cit>wn*d  with  oak  and  laurel  every  knight. 
Are  servants  to  the  I<eaf,  by  liveries  known 
Of  innocence;  and  J  myself  am  one. 
Saw  you  not  her  so  graceful  to  behold 
In  white  attire,  and  crown*d  with  radiant  gold  ? 
The  sovereign  lady  of  our  land  is  she, 
Diana  calPd,  the  queen  of  chastity : 
And,  for  the  spotless  name  of  maid  she  bears. 
That  agnus  castus  in  her  hand  appears ; 
And  all  her  train,  with  leafy  duplets  crown'd, 
Were  for  unblamM  virginity  renown*d ; 
But  those  the  chief  and  highest  in  command 
Who  bear  thaaa  My  hranchaa  ia  their  baad : 

VOL.    IS. 


The  knights  adorn'd  with  laurd  crowns  are  they. 
Whom  death  nor  danger  never  could  dismay. 
Victorious  names'  who  made  the  world  obey : 
Who,  while  they  liv*d,  in  deeds  of  arms  excdPd, 
And  after  death  for  deities  were  held . 
But  those,  who  wear  the  woodbine  on  their  brow. 
Were  knights  of  love,  who  never  broke  their  vow  j 
Firm  to  their  plighted  faith,  and  evi  r  free 
From  fears,  and  tickle  chance,  and  .jealousy. 
The  lords  and  ladies,  who  the  woixibiiiebear. 
As  true  as  Tristram  and  Isotta  were." 

"  But  what  arc  those,"  said  I,  "  th*  unconquer*d 

nine. 
Who  crowii'd  with  laurel-wreaths  in  golden  ar- 
mour shi  no  ? 
And  who  the  knights  in  green,  and  what  the  train 
Of  ladies  drcssM  with  daisies  on  the  plain  ? 
Why  both  the  bands  in  worship  di8a};nH;y 
And  some  ailorc  the  flower,  and  some  tlic  tree  ?*• 
<*  Just  is  your  suit,  fair  daughter,"  said  the 

dame : 
"  Those  laurerd  chiefs  were  men  of  mighty  fame; 
Nine  worthies  were  they  call*d  of  different  rites. 
Three  Jew«,  three  Pagans,  and  three  Christian 

knights. 
Thesp,  as  you  see,  ride  foremost  in  the  field. 
As  thL-y  the  foremost  rank  of  honour  hdd. 
And  all  in  deeds  of  chivalry  exccll'd  : 
Their  temples  wreatird  with   leaves,  that,  still 

renew ; 
For  d(ath1eR!t  laurel  is  the  victor's  due : 
Who  beartho  bows  were  knights  in  Arthur's  reign, 
Tw(flvc  they,  and  twelve  the  peers  of  Charlemaiu: 
)^or  Ik>ws  the  strength  of  brawny  arms  imply. 
Emblems  of  \'alour  and  of  victory. 
Behold  an  order  yet  of  newer  date. 
Doubling  their  number,  equal  in  their  state; 
Our  England's  ornament,  the  crown's  defence. 
In  battle  brave,  protectors  of  their  prince  : 
Unchang'd  by  fortune,  to  their  so^-ereign  true. 
For  which  their  manly  les^s  are  bound  witli  blue. 
These,  of  the  garter  call'd,  of  faith  un^ain'd. 
In  fighting  fields  the  laurel  have'obtainM, 
And  well  repaid  the  honours  which  they  gain*d. 
The  laurel  wreaths  were  first  by  Caesarwom, 
And  still  they  Caesar's  suer^'ssors  adorn  : 
One  leaf  of  this  is  immortality. 
And  more  of  worth  than  all  the  world  can  buy." 
"  One  doubt  remains,"  said  T,  **  the  dames  in 

green. 
What  were  their  qualities,  and  who  their  queen  ?** 
"  Flora  commaiKls,**  said  she,  "  those  nymphs 

and  knights. 
Who  liv'd  in  slothful  ease  and  loose  delights; 
Who  never  acts  of  honour  durst  pursue, 
The  men  inglorious  knights, the  ladies  all  untrue: 
Who,  nurs'd  in  idleness,  and  train'd  in  courts, 
Pass'd  all  their  precious  hours  in  plays  and  spoKs, 
Till  Death  behind  came  stalking  on,  unseen, 
And  wither'd  (like  the  storm)  the  freshness  of 

their  green. 
Those,  and  their  mates,  enjoy  their  present  hour. 
And  thercfon;  pay  their  homagx;  to  the  Flower. 
But  knights  in  knightlydeeds  should  persevere, 
And  still  continue  what  at  first  they  were; 
Continue,  and  prmx'ed  in  honour's  fair  career. 
No  room  for  cowanliif,  or  dull  delay ; 
From  good  to  better  they  sliould  urge  their  way. 
For  this  with  gOlden  spurs  the  chiefs  aregntc'd, 
Witb  pointed  rowels  arm'd  to  mand  thair  basU; 
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For  this  with  lastii  g  leaves  their  brows  are  bound ; 

For  laurel  is  the  sign  of  labour  crown'd, 

Which  bears  the  bitter  blast,  nor  shaken  fiedls  to 

ground : 
From  winter  winds  it  suffers  no  decay. 
For  erer  fresh  and  fair,  and  every  month  is  May. 
Er*jk  when  the  vital  sap  retreats  below, 
Ev'n  when  the  hoary  head  is  hid  in  snow ; 
The  life  is  in  the  lei^,  and  still  between 
The  fits  of  felling  snow  appears  the  streaky  green. 
Not  so  the  flower » which  lasts  for  little  space, 
A  short- liv'd  good,  and  an  uncertain  grace; 
This  way  and  that  the  feeble  stem  is  driveia. 
Weak  to  sustain  the  storms  and  injuries  of  Heaven. 
Propped  by  tlie  sphng,  it  lifts  aloft  the  head, 
But  of  a  sickly  beauty,  soon  to  shed ; 
In  summer  living,  and  in  winter  dead. 
For  things  of  tender  kind,  for  pleasure  made, 
Shoot  up  with  swift  increase,  and  sudden  are 
.    decayed." 
With  humble  words,  the  wisest  1  could  frame, 
And  proferr'd  service,  1  repaid  the  dame ; 
That,  of  her  grace,  she  gave  her  maid  to  know 
The  secret  meaning  of  thyi  moral  show. 
And  she,  to  prove  what  profit  I  had  made 
Of  mystic  truth,  in  fables  first  convey M, 
Demanded,  till  the  next  returning  May, 
Whether  the  Leaf  or  Flower  I  would  obey  ? 
I  chos&t^e  leaf;  she  smiPd  with  sober  chcar, 
And  wished  me  fiiir  adventure  for  the  year. 
And  gave  me  charms  and  stgils,  for  dt^nce 
Against  ill  tongues  that  scandal  innocenc: 
*•  But  I,"  said  she,  **  my  fellows  must  pursue. 
Already  past  the  plain,  and  out  of  view.'^ 

We  parted  thus ;  I  homeward  sped  my  way. 
Bewildered  in  the  wood  till  dawn  of  day:     [May. 
And  met  the  merry  crew  who  danced  about  the 
Then,  late  refreshed  with  sleep,  1  rose  to  write 
The  visionary  vigils  of  the  night : 
Blush,  as  thonmay*st,  my  Little  Book,  with  shame. 
Nor  hope  with  homely  verse  to  purchase  fame ; 
For  such  thy  Maker  chose :  and  so  designM 
,  Thy.  simple  style  to  suit  thy  lowly  kind. 


THE   WIFE  OF  BATH, 

HER  TALE. 

Ik  days  of  old,  when  Arthur  fill'd  the  throne. 
Whose  acts  and  &me  to  foreign  lands  were  blown ; 
The  king  of  elfs  and  little  fairy  queen 
GambolM  on  heaths,  and  danc'd  on  cver>'  green ; 
And  where  the  jolly  troop  bad  led  the  round. 
The  grass  unbidden  rose,  and  mark'd  the  ground  : 
Nor  darkling  did  they  glance,  the  silver  light 
Of  Phcebe  ser\  'd  to  ^ide  their  steps  aright. 
And,  with  their  tripping  pleasM,  prolong   the 

night. 
Her  beams  they  followed,  where  at  full  she  p1ay*d, 
Nor  longer  than  she  shod  her  horns  they  stayM, 
From  thence  with  airy  flight  to  foreign  lands 

conveyed. 
Above  the  rest  our  Britain  held  they  dear, 
More  solemnly  they  kept  their  sabbaths  here. 
And  made  more  spacious  rings,  and  rcvePd  half 

the  year. 
^   I  speak  of  ancient  times,  for  now  the  swain 
Betuming  late  may  pass  the  woods  in  vain, 
And  ncYcr  hppc  to  lee  the  nifl^tiy  train : 


In  vain  the  dairy  now  with  mint  is  drett^ 

The  dairy-maid  expects  no  fairy  guest 

To  skim  the  bowls,  and  after  pay  the  feast. 

She  sighs,  and  shakes  her  empty  shoes  in  vain. 

No  silver  penny  to  reward  her  pain: 

For  priests,  with  prayers  and  other  goodly  goer. 

Have  made  the  merry  goblins  disappear ; 

And  where  they  played  their  merry  pranks  before. 

Have  sprinkled  holy  water  on  the  floor : 

And  friars  that  through  the  wealthy  regions  run. 

Thick  as  the  motes  that  twinkle  in  the  sun. 

Resort  to  farmers  rich,  and  bless  their  balls. 

And  exorcise  the  beds,  and  cross  the  walls  : 

This  makes  the  fiiiry  quires  forsake  the  place. 

When  once  'tis  hallow'd  with  the  rites  of  grace : 

But  in  the  walks  where  wicked  elves  have  been. 

The  learning  of  the  parish  now  is  seen. 

The  midnight  parson  posting  o'er  the  green. 

With   gown  tuck'd  up,   to  wakes,    for  Sunday 

next; 
With  humming  ale  encouraging  his  text ; 
Nor  wants  the  holy  leer  to  country-girl  betwixt. 
From  fiends  and  imps  he  sets  the  village  free, 
Hiere  haunts  not  any  incubus  but  he. 
Tlie  maids  and  women  pced  no  danger  fear 
To  walk  by  night,  and  sanctity  so  near : 
For  by  some  haycock,  or  some  shady  thorn. 
He  bids  his  beads  both  even  song  ^d  mom. 

It  so  befel  in  this  king  Arthur's  reign, 
A  lusty  knight  was  pricking  o*er  the  plain ; 
A  bachelor  he  was,  and  of  the  courtly  train. 
It  happen'd,  as  he  rode,  a  damsel  gay 
In  russet  robes  to  market  took  her  way : 
Soon  on  the  girl  he  cast  an  amorous  eye. 
So  straight  she  walked,  and  on  her  pasterns  high  : 
If  seeing  her  behind  he  iik'd  her  pace. 
Now  turning  short,  he  better  likes  her  face. 
He  lights  in  haste,  and,  full  of  youthful  tire. 
By  force  accompltsh'd  his  obscene  desire  : 
This  done,  away  he  rode,  not  unespy'd. 
For  swarming  at  his  back  the  country  cry'd : 
And  once  in  view  they  never  lost  the  sight. 
But  seiz'd,  and  pinion'd  brought-  to  court  the 
knight. 

Then  courts  of  kings  were  held  in  high  renown. 
Ere  made  the  common  brothels  of  the  town : 
There,  virgins  honourable  vows  received. 
But  chaste  as  maids  in  monasteries  liv'd : 
The  king  himself,  to  nuptial  ties  a  slave. 
No  bad  example  to  his  poets  gave :  . 
And  they,  not. bad,  but  in  a  vicious  age. 
Had  not,  to  please  the  prince,  debauch'd  the  stacre. 

Now  what  should  Arthur  do?     He  lov'd  the 
knight. 
But  sovercitcn  monarchs  are  the  source  of  right : 
MuvM  by  the  damsel's  tears  and  common  cry, 
Hedoom'd  the  brutal  ravisher  todie. 
But  fair  Geneuramsein  his  defence. 
And  pray'd  so  hard  for  mercy  from  the  prince. 
That  to  his  queen  the  king  th'  ofieoder  gave. 
And  left  it  in  her  power  to  kill  or  save :   , 
This  gracious  act  the  ladies  all  approve. 
Who  thought  it  much  a  man  should  die  for  love; 
And  with  their  mistress  joiu'd  in  close  debate 
(Covering  their  kindness  with  dissembled  hate) 
If  not  to  frcT  him,  to  prolong  his  fate. 
At  last  agreed  they  call'd  him  by  consent 
Before  the  queen  and  female  parliament. 
And  the  fair  speaker  rising  from  the  chair. 
Did  thus  the  judgment  of  the  house  declare. 
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Sir  knight,  though  I  have  ask'd  thy  life,  yet 
still 

Thy  destiny  dcpendi  upon  my  will : 
Nor  hast  thou  other  surety  than  the  f^raoe 
Not  due  to  thee  from  our  offended  race. 
But  as  our  kind  is  of  a  softer  mold. 
And  cannot  blood  without  a  sigh  behold, 
I  lerant  thee  life ;  reserving  still  the  power 
To  take  the  forfeit  when  I  see  my  hour : 
Unless  thy  answer  to  my  next  demand  ' 
Shall  set  thee  free  from  our  avenging  hand. 
The  question,  whose  solution  1  require, 
Is,  Wbattb."  sex  of  women  most  desire? 
In  this  dispute  thy  judges  are  at  strife ; 
Lewaie ;  for  on  thy  wit  depends  thy  life. 
Yet  (lest,  surprised,  unknowing  what  to  say, 
Thou  damn  thyself ) we  give  thee  farther  day : 
A  year  is  thine  to  wander  at  thy  will ; 
And  learn  from  others,  if  thou  want'st  the  skill. 
But,  not  to  hold  our  proffer  tum'd  in  sconi, 
Good  sureties  will  we  have  for  thy  return  ; 
That  at  the  time  prefixed  thou  shalt  obey, 
And  at  thy  pledge's  peril  keep  thy  day." 

Woe  was  the  knight  at  this  severe  command ; 
But  well  he  knew  'twas  bootless  to  withstand : 
l*he  terms  accepted  as  the  fair  ordain. 
He  put  in  bail  for  his  return  again, 
And  promis'd  answer  at  the  day  assigned, 
The  best,  with  Heaven's  assistance,  he  could  find. 

His  leave  thus  taken,  on  his  way  he  went 
With  heavy  heart,  and  full  of  discontent. 
Misdoubting  much,  and  fearfiil  of  th'  event. 
Twas  hard  the  truth  of  such  a  point  to  find, 
As  was  not  yet  agreed  among  the  kind. 
Ihus  on  he  went ;  still  anxious  more  and  more, 
Ask*d  all  he  met,  and  knock'd  at  every  door; 
Enquired  of  men ;  but  made  his  chief  request 
To  learn  from  women  what  they  lov'd  the  best. 
They  answered  each  according  to  her  mind 
To  please  herself,  not  all  the  female  kind. 
One  was  for  wealth,  another  was  for  place : 
Crones,  old  and  ugly,  wish*d  a  bett^  face. 
The  widow's  wish  was  oftentimes  to  wed ; 
The  wanton  maids  were  all  for  sport  a-bed. 
Some  said  the  sex  were  pleas'd  with  handsome  lies. 
And  some  gross  flattery  lov'd  without  disguise : 
"  Truth  is,'*  says  one,  **  he  seldom  fails  to  win 
Who  flatters  well ;  for  that's  our  darling  sin  ; 
But  long  attendance,  and  a  duteous  mind, 
^ill  work  ev'n  with  the  wisest  of  the  kind." 
One  thought  the  sex's  prime  felicity 
Was  from  the  bonds  of  wedlock  to  be  free : 
Their  pleasures,  hours,  and  actions,  all  their  own, 
And  unrontroPd  to  give  account  to  none. 
Some  wish  a  husbaud-fool ;  but  such  are  curst, 
For  ibola  perverse  of  husbands  are  the  worst : 
All  women  would  be  counted  chaste  and  wise, 
Kor  should  our  spouses  see,  but  with  our  eyes  ; 
For  fools  will  prate;  and  though  they  want  the  wit 
To  find  close  &nlts,  yet  open  blots  will  hit : 
Though  better  for  their  case  to  hold  their  tongue. 
For  woman-kind  was  never  in  the  wrong. 
So  noise  ensues,  and  quarrels  last  for  lifo  ; 
The  wife  abhors  the  fool,  the  fool  the  wife. 
And  some  men  say  that  great  delight  have  we, 
To  be  for  truth  extoll'd,  and  secn^y : 
And  constant  in  one  purpose  still  to  dwell ; 
And  not  our  husbands  counsels  to  reveal. 
Bat  that's  a  Mle :  for  our  sex  is  frail, 
ln\cnting  ratilier  than  not  tell  a  tale. 


Like  leaky  sieves  no  secrets  we  can  hold  : 
Witness  the  famous  tale  that  Ovid  told. 

**  Midas  the  king,  as  iu  his  book  appears. 
By  Phffibus  was  cnduw'd  with  ass's  ears. 
Which  upder  his  long  locks  he  well  conceal'd^ 
As  monarchs  vices  must  not  be  reveal'd. 
For  fear  the  people  have  them  in  the  wind. 
Who  long  ago  were  neither  dumb  nor  blind : 
Nor  apt  to  think  from  Heaven  their  title  spring^. 
Since  Jove  and  Mars  left  off  begetting  kings. 
This  Midas  knew :  and  durst  communicate 
To  none  but  to  his  wife  his  ears  of  state : 
One  must  be  trusted,  and  he  thought  her  fit, 
As  passing  prudent,  and  a  parlous  wit. 
To  this  sagacious  cunfessur  he  went, 
And^told  her  what  a  gift  the  gods  had  sent : 
,  But  told  it  under  matrimonial  seal. 
With  strict  injunction  never  to  reveal. 
The  secret  heard,  she  plighted  him  her  troth, 
(And  sacred  sure  is  every  woman's  oath) 
The  royal  malady  should  rest  unknown, 
Both  for  her  husband's  honour  and  her  own; 
But  ne'rrtheless  she  pin'd  with  dii^'ontent; 
The  counsel  rumbled  till  it  found  a  vent. 
The  thing  she  knew  she  was  oblig'd  to  hide; 
By  interest  and  by  oath  the  wife  yrds  ty'd  ; 
But  if  she  told  it  not,  the  woman  dy'd. 
Loth  to  betray  a  husband  and  a  prince. 
But  she  must  burst,  or  blab;  and  no  pretence 
Of  honour  ty'd  her  tongue  from  self-defence. 
A  marshy  ground  commtxliously  was  near, 
Tliither  slie  ran,  and  held  her  breath  for  fear. 
Lest  if  a  word  she  spoke  of  any  thing, 
Thnt  word  might  be  the  secret  of  the  king. 
Thus  full  of  counsel  to  tlie  fen  she  went, 
Grip'd  all  the  way,  and  longing  fi)r  a  vent ; 
Arriv'd,  by  pure  necessity  compeli'd, 
On  her  majestic  murrow-bones  she  kncelM  : 
Then  to  the  water's  brink  she  laid  her  head, 
And,  as  a  bittour  bumps  within  a  reed, 
*  To  thee  alone,  O  l^ke,'  she  said,  *  I  tell, 
(And,   as  thy  queen,    conunand   thee   to   con- 
ceal): 
Beneath  his  locks  the  king  my  husband  wears 
A  goodly  royal  pair  of  ass's  ears. 
Now  1  have  eas'd  my  bosom  of  the  pain, 
Till  the  next  longin?  fit  return  aeaiu.' 

"  Tlius  through  a  woman  was  the  secret  known ; 
Tell  us,  and  in  cfftrt  you  tell  the  town. 
But  to  my  tale :  The  knight  with  heavy  cheer, 
M''anderingiu  vain,  had  now  eou&um'd  the  year : 
One  day  was  only  left  to  solve  the  doubt, 
Yftt  kn<.w  no  more  than  when  he  first  set  out. 
But  home  he  must,  and,  as  th'  award  had  been. 
Yield  up  his  body  captive  to  the  queen. 
In  this  despairing  state  he  haptto  ride. 
As  Fortune  h^  him,  by  a  forest  side : 
Lonely  the  vale,  and  full  of  horrour  stood, 
Brown  witli  the  shade  of  a  religious  wood  : 
When  full  before  him  at  the  noon  of  night, 
(Tlie  Moon  was  up,  and  shot  a  gleamy  light) 
He  saw  a  quire  of  ladies  in  a  round, 
That  flatly  footin.^  seem*d  to  skim  the  'jr-^und  : 
Thus  dancing  hand  in  hand,  so  liirht  they  were,' 
He  knew  not  where  they  trod,  on  earth  or  air. 
At  speed  he  drove,  and  came  a  sudden  guest. 
In  hope  where  many  women  were,  at  least. 
Some  one  by  chance  iniylit  answer  his  request. 
But  faster  than  his  horse  the  ladies  flow. 
And  iu  a  trice  were  vaniiih'd  out  of  view. 
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"  One  only  hag  reraaiti'd :  but  Ibuler  far 
Than  graiidame  apes  in  Indian  forests  are  ; 
Against  a  witherM  oak  she  leanM  her  weight, 
Ihropp'd  on  her  trusty  staff,  not  half  upright. 
And  dropped  an  aukward  court'sy  to  the  knight. 
Then  said,  *  What  makes  you,  sir,  so  late  abroad 
Without  a  guide,  and  this  no  beaten  road  ? 
Or  want  you  aught  that  here  you  hope  to  find, 
Or  travel  for  some  trouble  in  your  mind  ? 
The  last  I  guess;  and  if  I  read  aright, 
l*hose  of  our  sex  are  bound  to  serve  a  knight;  . 
Perhaps  good  counsel  may  your  grief  assuai^. 
Then  tell  your  pain ;  for  wisdom  is  in  age.' 

"  To  this  the  knight:  *  Good  mother,  would 
you  know 
The  secret  cause  and  spring  of  all  my  woe  ? 
My  life  must  with  to-morrow*s  light  expire, 
Unless  I  tell  what  women  most  desire. 
Now  could  you  help  mc  at  this  hard  essay, 
Or  for  your  inborn  goodness,  or  for  pay ; 
Yours  is  my  life,  redeemed  by  your  advice, 
Ask  what  you  please,  and  1  will  pay  the  price: 
The  proudest  kerchief  of  the  court  shall  rest 
Well  satisfy*d  of  what  they  love  the  best.' 
'  Plight  me  thy  faith,'  quoth  she,  *  that  what  I  ask. 
Thy  danger  over,  and  performed  thy  task. 
That  thou  shalt  give  for  hire  of  thy  demand ; 
.  Here  take  thy  oath,  and  seal  it  on  my  hand ; 
I  warrant  thee,  on  peril  of  my  I  ife,  [wife.' 

Thy  words  shall  please  both  widow,  maid,  aud 
"  More  words  there  needed  not  to  move  the 
To  take  her  ofier,  and  his  truth  to  plight,  [knight, 
With  that  she  spread  a  mantle  on  the  ground, 
And,  first  inquiring  whither  he  was  bound. 
Bade  him  not  fear,  though  long  and  rojigh  the  way. 
At  court  he  shouM  arrive  ere  break  of  day; 
His  horse  should  find  the  way  without  a  guide. 
She  said  :  with  fury  they  began  to  ride. 
He  on  the  midst,  the  beldam  at  his  side. 
The  horse,  what  devil  drove  1  cannot  tell, 
But  only  this,  they  sped  their  journey  well : 
And  all  the  way  the  crone  inform'd  the  knight, 
How  he  should  answer  the  demand  aright. 

"  To  court  they  came  ;  the  news  was  quickly 
Of  his  returning  to  redeem  his  head.  [Spread 

The  female  senate  was  assembled  soon. 
With  all  the  mob  of  women  of  the  town  : 
The  <iueen  sate  lord  chief  justice  of  the  hall, 
And  bade  the  crier  cite  the  criminal. 
The  knight  appeared ;  and  silence  they  proclaim  : 
Th(m  first  the  culprit  answer'd  to  his  name : 
And,  after  forms  of  law,  was  last  required 
To  name  the  thing  that  women  most  desir'd. 

"  Th'  offender,  taught  his  lesson  by  tlieway, 
And  by  his  counsel  onder'd  what  to  say, 
Thus  bold  began :  *  My  lady  liege,'  said  he, 
*  What  ail  your  s;'x  desire  is  sovereignty. 
The  wife  affects  her  husband  to  command: 
All  must  be  hers,  both  money,  house,  and  land. 
The  maids  are  mistresjes  ev'n  in  their  name; 
And  of  their  servants  full  dominion  claim. 
This,  at  the  peril  of  my  head,  I  say, 
A  blunt  plain  truth,  the  sex  aspires  to  sway, 
You  to  rule  all,  while  we,  like  slaves,  obey.' 
There  was  not  one,  or  widow,  maid,  or  wife, 
But  said  the  knight  had  well  deserv'd  bis  life. 
Kv'n  fair  Genenra,  with  a  blush,  confess'd 
The  man  bad  found  what  women  love  the  best. 

"  Up  starts  the  beldam,  who  was  there  unseen : 
Audi  NTerence  iBtde^  accosted  thus  the  queen. 


<  My  liege,'  said  she, '  before  the  coort  arise. 
May  I,  poor  wretch,  find  favour  in  your  ej'es. 
To  grant  my  just  request :  twas  I  who  taught 
The  knight  this  answer,  and  inspir'd  his  thooght* 
None  but  a  woman  could  a  man  direct 
To  tell  us  women,  what  we  most  affect. 
But  first  1  swore  him  on  his  knightly  troth, 
(And  here  demand  perfoimance  of  his  oath) 
To  grant  the  boon  that  next  I  should  desire  ; 
He  gave  his  faith,  and  I  expect  my  hire: 
My  promise  is^lfill'd :  I  sav'd  his  life. 
And  claim  his  ddit,  to  take  me  for  his  vifg.* 
The  knight  wasask'd,  nor  could  his  oath  deny. 
But  hop'd  they  would  not  force  him  to  comply. 
The  women,  who  would  raOier  wrest  the  laws,  ^ 
Than  let  a  sistcr-plahitiff  lose  the  cause, 
(As  judges  on  the  bench  more  gracious  are. 
And  more  attent,  to  brothers  of  the  bar) 
Cr3''d  one  and  all,  the  suppliant  should  have  right, 
And  to  the  grandame  hag  iuj[judg'd  the  knigbt. 

**  In  vain  he  sigh'd,  and  oft  with  tears  desirM, 
Some  reasonable  suit  might  be  requir'd. 
But  still  the  crone  was  constant  to  her  note : 
The  more  he  spoke,  the  more  she  stretch'd  her 
In  vain  he  proficr'd  all  his  goods,  to  save   [throat. 
His  body  destin'd  to  ^hat  living  gra%'e. 
The  liquorish  hag  rejects  the  pelf  with  scorn; 
And  nothing  but  the  man  would  serve  her  turn. 
'  Nut  all  the  wealth  of  eastern  kings,*  said  slic, 
'  Have  power  to  part  my  plighted  love  and  me : 
And,  old  and  ugly  as  I  am,  and  poor. 
Yet  never  wiH  I  break  the  faith  I  swore ; 
For  mine  thou  art  by  promise,  during  life. 
And  I  thy  loving  and  obedient  wife.' 

"  *  My  love  !  nay  rather  my  damnation  thoo,* 
Said  he :  '  nor  am  I  bound  to  keep  my  vow ; 
The  fiend  thy  sire  hath  sent  thee  from  bdow. 
Else  how  could'st  thou  my  secret  sorrows  know  > 
Avant,  old  witch,  for  I  renounce  thy  bed  : 
The  queen  may  take  the  forfeit  of  my  head, 
£rc  any  of  my  race  so  foul  a  crone  shall  wed.' 
Both  heard,  the  judge  pronounced  against  the 

knight ; 
So  was  he  marryM  in  his  own  despite: 
And  all  day  after  hid  him  as  an  owl. 
Not  able  to  sustain  a  sight  so  foul. 
Perhaps  the  reader  thinks  I  do  him  wrong. 
To  pass  the  marriage  feast  and  nuptial  song  : 
Mirth  there  was  none,  the  man  was  d-Ja^nmrt, 
And  little  courage  had  to  make  his  c^urt. 
To  bed  they  went,  the  bridegroom  and  the  bride : 
Was  never  such  an  ill-pair'd  couple  ty'd  : 
Restless  he  toss'd,  and  tumbled  to  and  fro. 
And  roll'd  and  writrglod  furtlier  off  for  woe. 
The  good  old  wife  lay  smiling  by  his  side, 
An<l  caught  him  in  her  quivering  arms,  andcry'«l, 
*  When  you  my  ravish'd  predecessor  saw. 
You  were  not  then  become  this  man  of  straw; 
Had  you  been  such,  you  might  have  'scap*d  the 

law. 
Is  this  the  custom  of  king  Arthur's  court  ? 
Arc  all  round-table  knitrhts  of  such  a  sort  } 
Remember  I  am  she  who  sav*d  your  life. 
Your  loving,  lawful,  and  complying  wife : 
Not  thus  you  swore  in  your  unhappy  bour^ 
Nor  I  for  this  rt»tum  employ'd  my  power. 
In  time  of  need,  I  was  your  faithful  fViend  ;' 
Nor  did  I  since,  nor  ever  will,  offend. 
Belie\c  me,  my  lov'd  lord,  'tis  much  unkind) 
What  Fury  has  possessed  your  alter'd  mind? 


THE  WIFE  OF  BATH'S  TALE. 


Thus  on  my  wfddiDg-night  witliout  pretcnccs-:- 
Come  turn  this  way,  or  tell  me  my  ofTeDce. 
If  not  3rour  vife,  let  reason's  rule  persuade  ; 
Name  bt^tmy  fault,  amends  shall  so<m  be  made." 
'  Amends !  nay  that*8  impossible,'  said  he; 
'  What  change  of  age  or  lurliness  can  be  ? 
Or,  could  Medea's  magic  meod  thy  face, 
Thuu  art  descended  from  so  mean  a  race, 
That  never  knight  was  match*d  with  such  dis- 
grace. 
What  wonder,  madam,  if  I  move  my  side. 
When,  if  1  turn,  1  turn  to  such  a  bnde  ?' 
'  And  is  thu  all  that  troubles  you  so  sore  ?' 
'  And  what  the  devil  could'st  thou  wish  me-more  ?' 
*  Ah,  Benedicite,*  reply'd  the  crone  : 
'  Then  cause  of  just  complaining  have  you  none. 
The  remedy  to  this  were  soon  apply'd. 
Would  you  be  like  the  bridegroom  to  the  bride  : 
But,  for  you  say  a  long  descended  race, 
And  wealth,  and  dignity,  and  power,  and  place, 
Make  gentlemen,  siad  that  your  high  degree 
U  much  disparag'd  to  be  match'd  with  me ; 
Know  this,  my  lord,  nobility  of  blood 
Is  but  a  glittering  and  fallacious  good  : 
The  nobleman  u  he  whose  noble  mind 
is  filPd  with  inborn  worth,  unborrowed  from  his 

kind. 
The  King  of  Heaven  was  in  a  manger  laid ; 
And  took  his  earth  but  from  an  humble  maid  ; 
Then  what  can  birth,  or  mortal  men,  bestow  ? 
Since  floods  no  higher  than  their  fountains  flow. 
We,  who  for  name  and  empty  honour  strive. 
Our  true  nobility  from  him  derive. 
Yoiy  ancestors,  who  puff  your  mind  with  pride. 
And  vast  estates  to  mighty  titles  ty'd. 
Did  not  your  honour,  but  their  own,  advance ; 
For  virtue  comes  not  by  inheritance. 
If  yon  tralineate  from  your  £sther's  mind, 
What  are  you  else  but  of  a  bastard-kind  ? 
Do,  as  jrour  great  progenitors  have  done. 
And  by  their  virtues  prove  yourself  their  son. 
No  father  can  infuse  or  wit  or  grace ; 
A  mother  comes  across,  and  mars  the  race. 
A  grandsire  or  a  grandame  taints  the  blood; 
And  seldom  throe  descents  continue  good.  ^ 
A^'cre  virtue  by  descent,  a  noble  name 
Could  never  viUanize  his&ther's  &me  : 
fiut,  as  the  first,  the  last  of  all  the  line 
Woold  like  the  Sun  even  in  descending  shine ; 
Take  fire,  and  bear  it  to  the  darkest  house. 
Betwixt  king  Arthur's  court  and  Caucs^us  ; 
If  you  depart,  the  flame  shall  still  remain, 
And  the  bright  blaze  enlighten  all  the  plain : 
Nor,  till  the  fuel  perish,  can  decay. 
By  Nature  fbrm'd  on  things  combustible  to  prc)'. 
^iuch  is  not  man,  who,  mixing  better  seed 
With  worse,  begets  a  base  degenerate  breed : 
The  bad  corrupts  the  good,  and  leaves  behind 
N'o  trace  of  all  the  great  begetter's  mind. 
The  Cither  sinks  within  his  son,  we  see, 
Aiid  often  rises  in  the  third  d^ree ; 
If  better  luck  a  better  mother  give, 
Chance  gave  us  being,  and  by  chance  we  live. 
Such  as  our  atcnns  were,  even  such  are  we. 
Or  call  it  chance,  or  strong  necessity: 
Thus  loaded  with  dead  weight,  the  will  is  free. 
Aod  thus  it  needs  must  be :  for  seed  coijoin'd 
Uto  into  nature's  work  th'  imperfect  kind ; 
Bot  fire,  tfi*  enlivener  of  the  gtneral  frame, 
h  one,  ita  opecatioattiU  the  same. 
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Its  principle  is  in  itself:  while  ours. 

Works, as  confederates  war,  with  mingled  powers; 

Or  man  or  woman,  whichsoever  fails  : 

And,  oft,  the  vigour  of  the  worse  prevails. 

£ther  with  sulphur  blended  alters  hue. 

And  casts  a  dusky  gleam  of  Sodom  blue. 

Thus,  in  a  brute,  their  ancient  honour  ends. 

And  the  fair  mermaid  in  a  fbh  descends : 

The  line  is  gone ;  no  longer  duke  or  earl ; 

But,  by  himself  di^aded,  turns  a  churl. 

Nobility  of  blood  is  but  renown 

Of  thy  great  fathers  by  their  virtue  known. 

And  a  long  trail  of  light,  to  thee  descending 

down. 
If  in  thy  smoke  it  ends,  their  glories  shine  ; 
But  infamy  and  villanagc  are  thine. 
Then  what  i  said  before  is  plainly  show'd. 
The  true  nobility  proceeds  from  God  : 
Nor  left  us  by  inheritance,  but  g^ven 
By  bounty  of  our  stars,  and  grace  of  Heaven. 
Thus  from  a  captive  Servius  Tullius  rose. 
Whom  for  his  virtues  the  first  Romans  chose : 
Fabricius  from  their  walls  repeil'd  the  foe. 
Whose  noble  hands  had  exercis'd  the  plough. 
From  hence,  my  lord  and  love,  1  thus  conclude. 
That  though  my  homely  ancestors  were  rude. 
Mean  as  I  am,  yet  1  may  have  the  grace 
To  make  you  father  of  a  generous  race : 
And  noble  then  am  I,  when  I  b^n. 
In  Virtue  cloath'd,  to  cast  the  rags  of  Sin. 
If  poverty  be  my  upbraided  crime. 
And  you  believe  in  Heaven,  there  was  a  time 
When  He,  the  great  controller  of  our  fate, 
Deigii'd  to  be  man,  and  liv'd  in  low  estate :  i 

Which  he,  who  had  the  world  at  his  dispose, 
If  poverty  were  vice,  would  never  phoose. 
Philosophers  have  said,  and  poets  sing. 
That  a  glad  poverty's  an  honest  thing. 
Content  is  wealth,  the  riches  of  the  mind ; 
And  happy  he  who  can  that  treasure  find. 
But  the  base  miser  starves  amidst  his  store. 
Broods  on  his  gold,  and,  griping  still  at  more, 
Sits  sadly  pining,  and  believes  he's  poor. 
The  ragged  beggar,  though  he  want  relieip. 
Has  not  to  lose,  and  sings  before  the  thief. 
Want  is  a  bitter  and  a  hateful  good. 
Because  its  virtues  arc  not  understood : 
Yet  many  things,  impossible  to  tliought. 
Have  been  by  need  to  full  perfection  brought : 
The  daring  of  the  soul  proceeds  from  thence. 
Sharpness  of  wit,  and  active  diligence ; 
Prudence  at  once,  nnd  fortitude,  it  g^ves. 
And,  if  in  patience  taken,  mends  our  lives  ; 
For  ev'n  that  indigence,  tliat  brings  me  low. 
Makes  me  myself,  and  Him  above,  to  know. 
A  good  which  none  would  challenge,  few  would 

choose, 
A  fair  possession,  which  mankind  refuse. 
If  we  from  wealth  to  poverty  descend, 
Want  gives  to  know  the  flatterer  from  the  friend. 
If  I  am  old  and  ugly,  well  for  you. 
No  lewd  adulterer  will  my  love  pursue  ; 
Nor  jealousy,  the  bane  of  marry'd  life. 
Shall  haunt  you  for  a  witherM  homely  wife  ; 
For  age  and  ugliness,  as  all  amerce. 
Are  the  best  guards  of  female  chastity. 

"  *  Yet  since  I  see  your  mind  is  wordly  bent, 
I'll  do  my  best  to  fiirther  your  content. 
And  therefore  of  two  gifts  in  my  dispose,  > 

Think  ere  you  speak,  I  grant  you  leave  to  choose; 
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Would  you  I  should  be  still  deform'd  and  old, 
Nauseous  to  touch,  and  loathsome  to  behold  ; 
On  this  condition  to  remain  for  life 
A  cart>ful,  tender,  and  obedient  wife, 
In  all  I  can,  contribute  to  your  ease, 
And  not  in  deed,  or  word,  or  thoutpht,  displease  ? 
Or  would  you  father  have  me  young  and  fair. 
And  take  the  chance  that  happens  to  your  share  ? 
Temptations  are  in  beauty,  and  in  youth. 
And  how  can  you  depend  upon  my  truth  ? 
Now  weich  the  danger  with  the  doubtful  bliss, 
And  thank  yourself  if  aught  should  fiiU  amiss.* 

'*  Sore  sigh*d  the  knight,  who  this  long  sermon 
heard ; 
At  length,  considering  all,  his  h**art  he  chear'd  ; 
Andtlius  reply 'd  :  *  IVly  lady  and  my  wife, 
To  your  wise  conduct  I  resien  my  life : 
Choose  you  for  me,  for  well  you  understand 
The  future  good  and  ill,  on  either  hand  : 
But  if  an  humble  husband  may  request, 
Provide,  and  order  all  things  for  the  best  j 
Your'h  be  the  care  to  profit,  and  to  please  : 
And  let  your  siibject  servant  take  his  ease.' 

"  *  Thru  thus  in  peace,*  quoth  she,  *  concludes 
the  strife, 
Since  I  am  tuiu'd  the  husband,  you  the  wife  : 
TThe  matrimonial  victory  is  mine, 
Which,  having  fairly  gained,  I  will  resign  ; 
Forjrivc  if  I  have  said  or  don^*  amiss. 
And  seal  the  bargain  with  a  friendly  kiss  : 
I  promised  you  but  one  content  to  share. 
But  now  I  will  become  both  good  and  fair, 
No  nuptial  quan^l  shall  disturb  your  case ; 
Th«-  business  of  my  life  shall  be  to  please  : 
And  for  my  beauty,  that,  as  time  shall  try; 
But  draw  the  curtain  first,  and  cast  your  eye.> 
He  look'd,  and  saw  a  creature  heavenly  fair, 
In  bloom  of  youth,  and  of  a  charming  air. 
With  joy  he  turn'd,  and  seizM  her  ivory  arm  5 
And  like  Pygmalion  fouud  the  statue  warm. 
Sniall  arguments  there  needed  to  prevail, 
A  storm  of  kisses  pour'd  as  thick  as  hail. 
Thus  long  in  mutual  bliss  tht^y  lay  rmbrac'd, 
And  their  first  love  continue*!  to  the  last : 
One  shunshine  was  their  life,  no  cloud  between ; 
Nor  ever  w  as  a  kinder  couple  seen. 

"  And  so  may  all  our  lives  like  theirs  be  led  ; 
Heaven  send  the  maids  yoimg  husbands  fresh  in 

bed; 
May  widows  wed  as  often  as  they  can, 
An«l  ever  for  the  better  change  their  man  ; 
And  some  devouring  plague  pursue  their  lives, 
'    Who  will  not  well  be  governed  by  their  wives." 


THE 

CHARACTER  OF  A  GOOD  PARSON. 

A  Parish  priest  was  of  the  pilgrim-train  ; 
An  awful,  reverend,  and  religious  man. 
His  eyes  difl'us'd  a  venerable  grace. 
And  charity  itself  was  in  hifrface. 
Rich  was  his  soul,  though  his  attire  was  poor. 
As  God  bad  cloth'd  his  own  ambassador. 
For  such,  on  Earth,  his  bless'd  Redeemer  bore. 
Of  sixty  years  he  secm'd ;  and  well  might  last 
To  sixty  more,  but  that  he  liv'd  too  fast ; 


Tle6n'd  himself  to  soul,  to  coib  the  sense ; 
And  made  almost  a  sin  of  abstinence.  '    ' 

Yet,  had  his  aspect  nothing  of  severe. 
But  such  a  foce  as  promised  him  sincere. 
Nothing  reservM  or  sullen  was  to  see : 
But  sweet  regards,  and  pleasing  sanctity : 
Mild  was  his  accent,  and  his  action  free. 
With  eloquence  innate  his  tongue  was  arm*d ; 
I'hough  harsh  the  precept,  yet  the  people  charm'd. 
For,  letting  down  the  golden  chain  from  high, 
He  drew  his  audience  upward  to  the  sky: 
And  oft  with  holy  hymns  he  diarm'd  their  e«rs, 
(A  music  more  melodious' than  the  spheres) 
For  Dffx'id  left  him,  when  he  went  to  rest, 
His  lyre  ;  and  after  him  he  sung  the  best. 
He  bore  his  great  commission  in  his  look  : 
But  sweetly  temper'd  awe ;  and  soAeo'd  all  be 

spoke. 
He  preached  the  joys  of  Heaven,  and  pauns  of 

Hell, 
And  warned  the  sinner  with  becoming  zeal ; 
But  on  eternal  mercy  lov»d  to  dwell. 
He  taught  the  gospel  rather  than  the  law ; 
And  forced  himself  to  drive;  but  lov'd  to  draw. 
For  Fear  but  freezes  minds  :  but  Love^  like  heat. 
Exhales  the  soul  sublime,  to  seek  her  native  seat. 
I'o  threats  the  stubborn  sinner  oft  is  hard, 
WrappM  in  his  crimes,  against  the  storm  pre- 

parM ; 
But,  when  the  milder  beams  of  Mercy  play. 
He  melts,  and  throws  his  cumbrous  cloak  away. 
Lightning  and  thunder  (Heaven's  artillery) 
As  harbingers  before th»  Almighty  fly: 
Those  but  proclaim  his  style,  and  disappear  ; 
The  stiller  sound  succeeds,  and  God  is  there. 

The  tithes,  his  parish  fireely  paid,  he  took  ; 
But  never  sued,  or  cursM  with  bell  and  book. 
With  patience  bearing  wrong;  but  offering  none  : 
Since  every  man  is  firee  to  lose  his  own. 
The  country  churls,  according  to  their  kind, 
(Who  grudge  their  dues,  and  love  to  be  behind) 
The  less  he   sought  his  offerings,    pinch'd   the 

more, 
And  praisM  a  priest  contented  to  be  poor. 

Yet  of  his  little  he  had  some  to  spare. 
To  feed  the  famish'd,  and  to  cloth*'  the  bare : 
For  mortify»d  he  was  to  that  degree, 
A  poorer  than  himself  ho  would  not  see. 
True  priests,  he  said,  and  preachers  of  the  word, 
Were  only  stewards  of  their  sovereign  lord ; 
Nothing  was  theirs  ;  but  all  the  public  store: 
Intrusted  riches,  to  relieve  the  poor. 
Who,  should  they  steal,  for  want  of  his  relief. 
He  judsj'd  himself  accomplice  with  the  thief. 

Wide  was  his  parish  ;  not  contracted  close 
In    streets,    b^t    here    and  there  a  straggling 

house ; 
Yet  still  he  was  at  hand,  without  request. 
To  serve  the  sick  ;  to  succour  the  distressM: 
Tempting,  on  foot;  alone,  without  affright. 
The  dang(  rs  of  a  dark  tempestuous  night.  1 

^  All  this,  the  good  •Id  man  perfbnn'd  alone. 
Nor  si)ar'd  his  pains  ;  for  curate  he  had  none. 
Nor  durst  he  trust  another  with  his  care ; 
Nor  rode  himself  to  Paul's,  the  public  fair. 
To  chaffer  for  preferment  with  his  gold. 
Where  bishoprics  and  sinecures  are  sold. 
But  duly  watch'd  his  flock,  by  night  and  day; 
And  from  the  prowling  wolf  redeemed  the  prey: 
And  hungrj-  sent  the  wily  fox  away. 
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The  prond  he  tam'd,  the  penitent  he  chear'd : 
Nor  to  reb«ke  the  rich  ofiender  fear'd. 
His  pradiing   much,   but   more  his    praetice 

wrought, 
(A  living  sermon  of  the  truths  he  taught) 
Fur  this  by  rules  severe  bis  life  he  squared : 
That  all  might  see  the  doctrine  which  they  heard. 
For  priests,  he  said,  are  patterns  for  the  rest 
(The  gold  of  Heaven,  who  bear  the  God  im- 

pressM): 
But  when  the  precious  coin  is  kept  unclean. 
The  sovereign's  image  is  no  longer  seen. 
if  they  be  foul  on  whom  the  people  trust. 
Well  may  the  baser  brass  contract  a  rust. 

The  prelate,  for  his  holy  life  he  prized ; 
The  wordly  pomp  of  prelacy  despis'd. 
His  Saviour  came  not  with  a  gai^y  show  ; 
Nor  was  his  kingdom  o^  the  world  below. 
Patience  in  want,  and  poverty  of  mind, 
These  marks  of  church  and  churchmen  he  de- 
signed,. 
And  living  taught,  and  dying  left  behind. 
The  crown  he  wore  was  of  the  pointed  thorn  : 
In  purple  he  was  crucified,  not  bom. 
They  who  contend  for  place  and  high  degree, 
ire  not  his  sons,  but  those  of  Zebedee. 

Not  but  he  knew  the  signs  of  earthly  power 
Might  well  bocome  Saint  Peter's  successor ; 
The  holy  lather  holds  a  double  reign,         [plain. 
The  prince  may  keep  his  pomp,  the  fisher  must  be 

Such  was  the  saint;  who  shone  with,  every 
grace. 
Reflecting,  Moses  like,  his  Maker's  iace, 
Gud  saw  his  image  lively  was  expressed  ; 
And  his  own  woric,  as  in  creation,  bless'd. 

The  tempter  saw  him  too  with  cmvious  eye; 
And,  as  on  Job,  demanded  leave  to  try^ 


He  took  the  time  when  Richard  was  deposed. 
And  high  and  low  with  happy  Harry  clos'd. 

This  prince,  though  great  iu  arms,  the  priest 
.    withstood : 
Near  though  he  was,  yet  nottiie  next  of  blood. 
Had  Richard,  unconstrained,  rcsignNl  the  throne, 
A  king  can  give  no  more  than  is  his  own  : 
The  title  stood  entail'd,  had  Richard  had  a  son. 

Conquest,  an  odious  name,  was  laid  aside. 
Where  all  submitted,  none  the  battle  try'd.  \ 

The  senseless  plea  of  right  by  Providence 
Was,. by  a  flattering  priest,  invented  since  ; 
And  lasts  no  longer  than  the  present  sway; 
But  justifies  the  next  who  comes  in  play.      [dart 

The   people's  right  remains ;  let  those  who 
Dispute  their  power,  when  they  the  judges  are. 

He  join'd  not  in  their  choice,  because  he  knew 
Worse  might,  and  often  did,  from  change  ensue. 
Much  to  himself  he  tliought;  but  little  spoke  ; 
AimI,  undepriv'd,  his  benefice  forsook. 

Now,  through  the  land,  his  cure  of  souls  ha 
stretch'd : 
And  like  a  primitive  apostle  preach'd. 
Still  chearful ;  ever  constant  to  his  call ; 
By  many  follow'd ;  lov'd  by  most,  admir'd  by  alL 
With  what  he  begj^f'd,  his  brethren  he  relieved  ; 
And  gave  the  charities  himself  received. 
Gave,  while  he  taught ;  and  edify*d  the  more. 
Because  he  shuwM,  by  proof,  'twas  easy  to  ba 
poor. 

He  went  not  with  the  crowd  to  see  a  shrine ; 
But  fed  us,  by  the  way,  with  food  divine. 

In  deference  to  his  virtues,  I  forbear 
To  show  you  what  the  rest  in  orders  were : 
This  brilliant  is  so  spotless,  and  so  bright. 
He  needs  no  foil,  but  shines  by  his  own  proper 
light. 
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HiLK  Norman  Tancrcd  in  Salerno  reign'd. 
The  title  of  a  gracious  prince  he  gained ; 
Till,  tum'd  a  tyrant  in  his  latter  days. 
He  lost  the  lustre  of  his  former  praise ; 
And  from  the  bright  meridian  where  he  stood. 
Descending,  dipp'd  his  hands  in  lovers*  blood. 
This  prince,  of  Fortune's  favour  long  possessed. 
Yet  was  with  one  fiur  daughter  only  bless'd, 


And  blessM  he  might  have  been  with  her  alone  : 
But  oh  !  how  much  more  happy  had  he  none  \ 
She  was  his  care,  his  hope,  and  his  delight. 
Most  in  his  Uiought,  and  ever  in  his  sight : 
Next,  nay  beyond  his  life,  he  held  her  dear ; 
She  liv'd  by  him.  and  now  he  liv'd  in  her. 
For  this,  when  ripe  for  marriage,  he  delayed 
Her  nuptial  bauds,  and  kept  her  long  a  maid, 
As  envying  any  else  should  share  a  part 
Of  what  was  his,  and  claiming  all  her  heart. 
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At  length,  ai  public  decency  required, 
Aud  all  his  vassals  eagerly  desir*d» 
With  mind  averse,  he  rather  underwent 
His  people's  will,  than  gave  his  own  consent. 
•  So  was  she  torn,  as  from  a  loA'cr's  side. 
And  made  almost  in  his  despite  a  bride. 

Short  were  her  marriage  joys ;  fur  in  the  prime 
Of  youth,  her  lord  cxpir'd  befon*  his  time  ; 
And  to  her  &ther*s  court  hi  little  space 
RestorM  anew,  she  held  a  higher  place ; 
More  lov'd,  and  more  exalted  into  grace. 
This  princess,  fresh  and  young,  and  fair  and  wise, 
The  worshiped  idol  of  her  father's  eyes,. 
Bid  alt  her  sex  in  every  grace  exceed. 
And  had  more witbeside  than tromen need,  [mind, 

Youth,  health,  and  ease,  and  most  an  amorous 
To  second  nuptials  had  her  thoughts  inclined  : 
And  former  joys  had  left  a  secret  sting  behind. 
But,  prodigal  in  every  other  grant, 
Her  sire  left  unsupply*d  her  only  want  j 
And  she,  betwixt  her  modesty  and  pride, 
Her  wishes,  which  she  could  not  help,  would  hide. 

Rcsolv'd  at  last  to  lose  no  longer  time, 
And  yet  to  please  herself  without  a  crime. 
She  cast  her  eyes  around  the  court,  to  find 
A  worthy  subject  suiting  to  her  mind, 
To  him  in  holy  nuptials  to  be  ty*d, 
A  sef-ming  widow,  and  a  secret  bride. 
Among  the  train  of  courtiers,  one  she  found 
With  all  the  gifts  of  bountf'ous  Nature  crown'd, 
Of  gentle  blood ;  but  one  whose  niggard  Fate 
Had  set  him  fiair  below  her  high  estate ; 
Guiscard  his  name  was  callM,  of  blooming  age, 
Now  squire  to  Tancrc-d,  and  before  his  page  : 
To  him,  the  choice  of  all  the  shining  crowd, 
Her  heart  the  noble  Sigismonda  vow*d. 

Yet  hitherto  she  kept  her  love  concealed. 
And  with  those  graces  every  day  beheld 
The  graceful  youth ;  and  every  day  increased 
The  raghig  fnes  that  burn'd  within  her  breast; 
Some  seen  t  charm  did  all  her  ails  attend. 
And  what  his  fortune  wanlid,  hers  could  mend  j 
Till,  as  tlu'  fire  will  force  its  outward  way, 
Or,  in  tlie  pri&on  pent,  consume  the  prey  ; 
So  long  her  earnest  ej'es  on  his  were  set. 
At  length  their  twistwl  rays  together  met ; 
And  he,  surprised  with  humble  joy,  survey'd 
One  sweet  regard,  shot  by  the  royal  maid  : 
Not  well  assurM,  while  doubtful  hop<*s  he  nors'd, 
A  second  glance  came  gliding  like  the  first; 
And  he,  who  saw  the  sharpness  of  the  dart. 
Without  defence  foceiv'd  it  in  his  heart. 
In  public,  though  thci^  passion  wanted  speech. 
Yet  mutual  looks  interpreted  for  each; 
Time,  ways,  and  means  of  meeting  were  deny*d; 
But  all  those  wants  ingoilous  I/)ve  supply*d. 
Th'  inventive  god,  who  never  fails  his  part, 
Inspires  the  wit,  when  once  he  warms  the  heart. 

When  Guiscard  next  was  in  the  circle  seen. 
Where  Sigismonda  held  the  place  of  queen, 
A  hollow  cane  within  her  hand  she  brought, 
Bn    n  the  concave  had  enclos'd  a  note ; 
With  this  she  seemM  to  play,  and,  as  in  sport, 
Toss'd  to  her  love,  in  presence  of  the  court ; 
"  Take  it,'^shesaid ;  "  and  when  your  needs  require, 
This  little  brand  will  serve  to  light  your  fire." 
He  took  it  with  a  bow,  and  soon  divin'd 
The  seeming  toy  was  not  for  nought  design'd  : 
But  when  retired,  so  long  with  curious  eyes 
Jie  viewed  his  preftcnl>  that  he  found  the  prize. 


Much  was  in  little  writ;  and  all  oonrey'd 
With  cautious  care,  for  fear  to  be  betray VI 
By  ifome  false  confident,  or  favourite  maid. 
The  time,  tlie  place,  the  manner  how  to  meet. 
Were  all  in  punctual  order  plainly  writ: 
But,  since  a  trust  must  be,  she  thought  it  best 
To  put  it  out  of  laymen's  power  at  least ; 
And  for  their  solemn  tows  prepared  a  priest. 

Guiscard  (her  secret  purpose  understood) 
With  joy  prepared  to  meet  the  coming  good  ; 
Nor  pains  nor  danger  was  resolved  to  spare,  ■ 
But  uhe  the  means  appointed  by  the  fair. 

Next  the  proud  palace  of  Salerno  stood 
A  mount  of  rough  ascent,  and  thick  with  wood. 
Through  this  a  cave  was  dug  with  vast  expense : 
The  work  it  seem'd  of  some  suspicious  prince, 
Who,  when  abusing  power  with  lawless  might, 
From  i)ublic  justice  would  secure  his  flight. 
The  passage  made  by  many  a  winding  way, 
Reach'd  ev*n  the  room  in  which  the  tyrant  lay. 
Fit  for  his  purpose,  on  a  lower  floor. 
He  lodg'd,  whose  issue  was  an  iron  door ; 
From  whence,  by  stairs  descending  to  the  ground. 
In  the  blind  grot  a  safe  retreat  he  found. 
Its  outlet  ended  in  a  brake  o'ergrown       [known, 
With  brambles,  choak'd  by  time,  and  now  un- 
A  rift  there  if  as,  which  from  the  mountain's  height 
Conveyed  a  glinunering  and  malignant  light, 
A  breathing-place  to  draw  the  damps  away, 
A  twilight  of  an  intercepted  day. 
The  tyiunt's  den,  whose  use,  though  lost  to  fiune, 
Was  now  th'  apartment  of  the  royal  dame; 
The  (*avem  only  to  her  father  known, 
By  him  was  to  his  darling  daughter  shown. 

Neglected  long  she  let  the  secret  rest. 
Till  Loverecaird  it  to  her  labouring  breast. 
And  hinted  as  the  way  by  Heaven  design'd 
The  teacher,  by  the  means  he  taught,  to  blind. 
What  will  not  women  do,  when  need  inspires 
1  heir  wit,  or  love  their  inclination  fires! 
Though  jealousy  of  state  th'  invention  found. 
Yet  love  refni'd  upon  the  former  ground. 
That  nay,  the  tyrant  had  reserved,  to  fly     [nigh. 
Pursuing  heat,  now  serv'd  to  -bring  two  lovers 
The  dame,  who  long  in  vain  had  kept  the  key, 
Bold  by  desire,  explor'd  the  secret  way; 
Now  tr\''d  the  stairs,  and,  wading  through  the 

night, 
Search'd  all  the  deep  recess,  and  issued  into  light 
All  this  her  letter  had  so  well  explain'd, 
Th'  instructed   youth  might  compass  what  re« 

main'd ; 
The  Cavern's  mouth  alone  was  hard  to  find. 
Because  the  path,  disus'd,  was  out  of  mind : 
But  in  what  quarter  of  Uie  copse  it  lay. 
His  eye  by  certain  level  could  survey : 
Yet  (for  the  wood  perplex'd  with  thorns  he  knew) 
A  frock  of  leather  o'er  his  limbs  he  drew  ; 
And,  thus  provided,  search'd  the  brake  around. 
Till  the  choak'd  entry  of  the  cave  he  found. 

Thus,  all  prepar'd,  the  promis'd  hour  arriv'd 
So  long  expected,  and  so  well  contriv'd : 
With  Love.to  friend,  th'  impatient  lover  went, 
Fenc'd  from  the  thorns,  and  trod  the  deep  descent 
l*he  conscious  priest,  who  was  subom'd  before. 
Stood  ready  posted  at  the  postern  door; 
The  maids  in  distant  rooms  were  sent  to  rest. 
And  nothing  wanted  but  th'  invited  gnest. 
He  came,  aud  knocking  thrice  without  delay. 
The  longing. lady  beard,  and  turu'd  the  key; 
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mded  him  with  all  her  charms, 

rst  step  he  made  was  io  her  arms : 

am  outside,  boisterous  as  it  was, 

,  and  bent  beneath  her  strict  embrace  : 

side  the  kisses  flew  so  thick, 

ler  he  nor  siie  had  breath  to  speak. 

BMin,  amiiz*d  at  what  he  saw, 

'Ai  to  sanctify  the  bliss  by  law; 

er'd  last  the  matrimony  o'er, 

Hnmitted  sin  should  fijet  before. 

oerform'd,  he  left  the  pair  alone, 

:  knew  he  could  not  go  too  soon  ; 

ice  odious,  when  his  task  was  done. 

ights  he  had  beseems  me  not  to  say ; 

me  surmise  he  went  to  fast  and  pray, 

ed  both  to  drive  the  tempting  thoughts 

ay. 

i  once  gone,  they  took  their  full  do- 

lit: 

Jess  rage,  and  tempest  all  the  night ; 

r  Love  each  moment  would  employ, 

^d  the  shortest  pauses  of  their  joy. 

*re  their  loves  auspiciously  begun, 

with  secret  care  were  carried  on. 

h  itself  did  appetite  restore, 

1  so  like  a  sin,  it  pleased  the  more. 

e  was  now  become  a  common  way, 

t,  often  open'd,  knew  the  key : 

d  secure,  and,  long  enjoy'd, 

eager,  and  was  ne^'er  cloy'd, 

nctremes  are  short,  of  ill  and  good, 

at  highest  mark  regorge  their  flood; 

lat  could  no  more  improve  their  joy, 

alicious  pleasure  to  destroy. 

I,  who  fondly  lov*d,  and  whose  delight 

i  in  his  fair  daughter's  daily  sight, 

,  when  his  state  aflfairs  wore  done, 

M  his  pleasing  hours'with  her  alone ; 

Other's  privilege  allow'd, 

ttendance  of  th'  officious  crowd. 

m'd  once,  that  wlien  in  heat  of  day 

0  sleep,  as  was  his  usual  way, 

.'  slumber  fled  his  wakeful  eyes, 

1  him,  in  his  own  despite,  to  rise : 
»r8aken,  to  relieve  his  can*, 

the  conversation  of  the  fair ; 
ler  train  of  damsels  she  was  gone, 
ralks  the  scorching  heat  to  shun  : 
not  violate  that  sweet  recess, 
I  besides  a  welcome  heaviness, 
d  his  eyes;  and  slumber, which  forgot 
I'd  before  to  come,  now  came  unsought, 
t  retir'd,  behind  his  daughter's  bed, 
>roaching  sleep  compos'd  his  head ; 
18  ready,  for  that  use  desfgnM, 
,  that  he  lay  at  ease  reclin'd ; 
[ns  closely  drawn,  the  light  to  skreen, 
id  contrived  to  lie  unseen : 
nr'd  with  an  artiflcial  night, 
his  office  soon,  and  seaPd  his  sight. 
eaven  averse,  in  this  ill-onienM  hour 
card  summoii'd  to  the  secret  bower, 
lir  nymph,  with  expectation  fir'd, 
attending  damsels  was  retir'd  : 
o  love,  she  measur'd  time  so  right, 
miss  one  moment  of  delight. 
u,  seated  on  the  level  floor, 
:hind,  and,  locking  every  door, 
Jl  secure ;  but  little  did  she  know, 
ir  fatey  she  had  encioa'd  her  (o^ 


Attending  Guiscard,  in  his  leathern  fmck. 
Stood  ready,  with  his  thrice-repeated  knock : 
Thrice  with  a  doleful  sound  the  jarring  ^rate 
Rung  deaf  and  hollow,  and  prcsag'd  their  fate. 
The  door  unlock'd,  to  known  delight  they  haste. 
And,  panting  in  each  other's  arms  cmbracM, 
Rush  to  the  conscious  bed,  a  mutualTreiglit, 
And  heedless  press  it  with  their  wonted  weight. 

The  sudden  bound  awdk'd  the  sleeping  sire, 
And  show'd  a  sight  no  parent  can  desire ; 
Hi:»  opening  eyes  at  once  with  <;>dioud  view 
The  love  discover'd,  and  the  lover  knew : 
He  would  have  cry'd;  but  hoping  that  he  dreamt. 
Amazement  ty'd   his   tongue*,  and   stopp'd  th' 

attempt. 
Th'  enruing  moment  all  the  truth  declar'd. 
But  now  he  stood  collected,  and  prepar'd. 
For   malice  and  revenge  had  put  him  on  his 

guard. 
So  like  a  lion,  that  unheeded  lay, 
Dissembling  sleep,  and  watchful  to  betray. 
With  inward  rage  he  meditates  his  prey. 
The  thoughtless  pair,  indulging  their  desires ; 
Alternate,  kindled,  and  then  quench'd  tlieir  fire^ ; 
Nor  thinking  in  the  shades  of  death  they  play'd. 
Full  of  themselves,  themselves  alone  surveyed. 
And,  too  secure,  were  by  themselves  betray'd. 
Long  time  dissolv'd  in  pleasure  thus  they  lay, 
Till  nature  could  no  more  suffice  their  play; 
Then  rose  the  youth,  and  through  the  cave  again 
Retum'd ;  the  princess  mingled  with  her  train. 

Resolv'd  his  unripe  vengeance  to  defer. 
The  royal  spy,  when  now  the  coast  was  clear. 
Sought  not  the  garden,  but  retir'd  unseen, 
To  brood  in  secret  on  his  gathcr'd  splcfen, 
And  methodize  re\'cnge :  to  death  he  griev'd ; 
And,  but  be  saw  the  crime,  had  scarce  bcliev'd. 
Th'  appointment  forth'  ensuing  night  he  heard; 
And  therefore  in  the  cavern  had  prepar'd 
Two  brawny  yeomen  of  his  trusty  guard. 

Scarce  had  unwary  Guiscard  tet  his  foot 
Within  the  foremost  entrance  of  the  grot. 
When  these  m  secret  ambush  ready  lay ; 
And  ruikhing  on  the  sudden  seiz'd  the  ^rey : 
Encumber'd  with  his  frock,  without  defence, 
An  easy  prize,  they  led  the  prisoner  then«*c, 
And,  as  commanded,  brought  before  the  prince. 
The  gloomy  sire,  too  sensible  of  wrong, 
To  vent  his  rage  in  words,  restrain'd  bis  tongue. 
And  only  said,  "  Thus  servants  are  preferr'd. 
And,  trusted,  thus  their  sovereigns  they  reward. 
Had  I  not  seen,  had  not  these  eyes  received 
Too  clear  a  proof,  I  could  not  have  bcliev'd." 

He  paus'd,  and  choak'd  the  rest.    The  youth. 
His  forfeit  life  abandon'd  to  the  law,        [who  saw 
The  judge  the  accuser,  ancTth'  offence  to  him 
Who  had  both  power  and  will  t' avenge  the  crime. 
No  vain  defence  prepar'd;  but  thus  reply'd:- 
"  The  faults  of  lovC  by  I/jve  are  justify'd: 
With  unresisted  might  the  monarch  reigns, 
He  levels  mountains,  and  he  raises  plains  ; 
And,  not  regarding  diflfcrence  of  degree, 
Abas'd  your  daughter,  and  ejcaltcd  me." 

This  bold  return  with  seeming  patience  heard^ 
The  prisoner  was  rcmitt^-d  to  the  guard. 
The  sullen  tyrant  slept  not  all  the  night, 
But,  lonely  walking  by  a  winking  light, 
Sobb'd,  wept,  and  groan'd,  and  beat  his  wither 'd 

breast, 
But  would  not  riolate  hiis  daughter's  rest ; 
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Who  long  expecting  lay,  for  bliss  prepared, 
Libtening  for  noise,  and  gciev'd  that  none  she 

heard  J 
Oft  robc,  and  oft  in  vain  employed  the  key, 
And  oft  accused  her  lo\er  or  delay ; 
And  pass'd  the  tedious  houis  m  anxious  thoughts 
away. 
The  munow  came ;  and  at  his  usual  hour 
Old  Tancnd  vissiLed  his  daugliier's  bower; 
Her  cheek  (for  buch  his  cuaiuin  was)  he  kissM, 
Thiiu  bless'd  her  kneeung,  and  her  maids  dis- 
Ti.e  royal  di^^nity  tlius  far  mainiain'd,      £miss'd. 
Tsuw  left  in  pri\ate,  he  no  ionger'tei};n'd ; 
Bui  aU  at  once  his  grief  and  rage  appeared, 
And  Houds  of  tears  ran  trickling  down  his  beard. 

"  O  Sigisinonda,"  he  Ugan  to  say  : 
Thrice  he  tn  gau,  and  thrice  was  forc'd  to  stay, 
Til!  vords  with  often  trying  found  their  way: 
*'  1  tiu'U^ht,  O  Sigibuionda,  (but  how  blind 
Arc  parents'  eyes,  iheir  children's  faults  to  find!) 
Tl)y  viitue,  biith,  and  breeding  wi  re  above 
A  mean  desire,  and  vulgar  sense  of  love  : 
Nor  ie>^  tlian  sigtit  and  hearing  cou  d  convince 
So  itnd  a  fatUi;i,  and  t>o  jiiht  a  prince. 
Of  sucli  an  unfortsettu  and  unbeiicv'd  ofience. 
The:i  what  indignant  sorrow  must  1  have 
To  see  thee  he  subjectc^l  to  my  slave  ! 
A  man  so  bmeiling  of  tho  people's  iec, 
Tlic  court  rei-eiv'd  him  first  for  charity; 
And  since  with  no  degree  of  honour  giac*d. 
But  only  sufier*d,  where  he  fii-st  was  piac'd. 
A  grovelling  insect  stiti ;  and  so  designed 
By  Natuie's  hand,  nor  born  of  noble  kind : 
A  thing,  by  neither  man  nor  woman  prized, 
And  2<carcely  known  enough  to  be  despisM. 
To  what  has  Heaven  reserv'd  my  age  ?  Ah!  why 
Should  man,  when  Natui-e  calls,.not  choose  to  die, 
Rather  than  stretch  the  span  of  life,  to  find 
Such  ills  as  i-'ate  has  wiseiy  cast  behind, 
For  tho^e  tu  ffel,  whom  fond  desire  to  live 
Makes  covetous  of  more  than  life  can  give ! 
£acl<  has  his  share  of  ^ood ;  and  when  *tis  gone, 
The  guest,  though  hungiy,  cannot  rise  too  soon. 
But  I,  exptrting  more,  in  my  own  wrong 
Protracting  life,  have  liv'd  a  day  too  long. 
If  yesterday  could  be  recalTd  again, 
Ev'n  now  would  I  cone  ude  my  happy  reign; 
But  *tis  too  iate,  my  glorious  race  is  run, 
Aud  a  dark  cloud  o'ertakes  my  setting  sun. 
Had'st  thou  not  lov'd,  or  loving  sa*'d  the  shame. 
If  not  the  sin,  by  some  illustrious  name. 
This  little  comfort  bad  reiiev'd  my  mind, 
»Twas  frailty,  not  unusual  to  thy  kind  : 
But  thy  low  fall  bcmath  thy  royal  blood 
Shows  downward  api^etite  to  mix  with  mud: 
Thus  not  the  least  excuse  is  left  for  the  ■, 
Nor  the  least  retuge  for  unhappy  me. 

"  For  him  I  ha\e  resolv'd:  whom  by  surprise 
I  took,  and  scarce  can  call  it,  in  disguise; 
For  such  was  his  attire,  as,  with  intent 
Of  Nature,  suited  to  his  mean  descent: 
The  harder  question  yet  remains  behind. 
What  pains  a  par  nt  and  a  prince  can  find 
To  punish  an  offence  of  this  degenerate  kind. 

"  As  I  have  lov'd,  and  yet  I  love  thee  more 
Than  ever  father  lov'd  a  child  before ; 
So  that  indulgence  draws  me  to  forgive; 
Nature,  that  gave  thee  life,  would  have  tbce  live; 
But,  as  a  public  parent  of  the  state. 
My  justice,  and  thy  crimet  requires  thy  fete 


Fain  would  I  choose  a  middle  courte  to  staeri 
Nature's  too  kind,  and  Justice  too  severe; 
Speak  for  us  both,  and  to  the  balance  bring 
Ou  either  side  the  fiither  and  the  king. 
Heaven  knows,  my  heart  is  bent  to  fiivour  thee; 
Make  itbut  scanty  weight,  aud  leave  the  rest  to  me.* 

Here  stopping  wkli  a  sigh,  he  pour'd  a  flood 
Of  tears,  to  make  his  last  expression  good. 
She,  who  had  heard  him  speak,  nor  saw  akme 
The  secret  conduct  of  her  love  was  known, 
But  he  was  taken  who  her  soul  possess*d, 
F(.'it  all  the  pangs  of  sorrow  in  her  breast. 
And  little  wanted,  but  a  woman*s  heartg 
With  cries  and  tears  had  testify'd  her  smart; 
But  inborn  Worth,  that  Fortune  can  control. 
New  stning  and  stitfcr  bent  her  softer  soul ; 
The  heroine  assumed  the  woman's  place. 
Confirmed  her  mind,  and  fortify'd  her  fiice : 
Why  should  she  beg,  or  what  could  she  pret^Hf, 
When  her  stern  fetlier  liad  condemned  her  friend^ 
Her  life  she  might  ha\e  had;  but  her  despair 
Of  saving  his,  had  put  it  past  her  care ; 
Resolved  on  fete,  she  would  not  lose  her  breath. 
But,  rathjRr  than  not  die,  solicit  death. 
Fix'd  on  this  thought,  she,  not  as  women  use, 
Her  fault  by  common  frailty  would  excuse; 
But  boldly  justify'd  her  innocence. 
And  while  the  fact  was  own'd,  deny*d  th'  ofieoce: 
Then  with  dry  eyes,  and  with  an  open  look. 
She  met  his  glance  mid-way,  and  thus  undaunted 
'*  Tancred,  1  neither  am  disposed  to  make  [spoke: 
Request  for  life, .nor  offer'd  life  to  take; 
M  uch  less  deny  the  deed ;  but  least  of  all 
Beneath  pretended  justice  weakly  £aU. 
My  wordi  to  sacred  truth  shall  be  confined, 
M  y  deeds  shall  show  the  greatness  of  my  mind. 
That  1  have  lov'd,  1  own;  tliat  still  I  love, 
1  call  to  witness  all  the  powers  above: 
Yet  more  1  own  :  to  Guiscard's  love  I  give 
The  small  remaining  time  I  have  to  live; 
And  if  beyond  this  life  desire  can  be. 
Not  Fate  itself  shall  set  my  p.is8ion  free 
This  first  avow'd;  nor  folly  warpM  my  mindt     ' 
Nor  the  frail  texture  of  the  female  kind 
Betray'd  my  virtue :  for,  too  well  1  knew 
What  honour  was,  and  Honour  had  his  due: 
Before  the  holy  priest  my  vows  were  ty'd. 
So  came  I  not  a  strumpet,  but  a  bride. 
This  for  my  fame,  and  for  the  public  voices 
Yet  more,  his  merits  justify*d  my  choice ; 
Which  had  they  not,  the  first  election  thine. 
That  bond  dissolved,  the  next  is  freely  mine; 
Or  grant  I  errM,  (which  yet  1  must  deny) 
Had  parents  pow'r  cv'n  second  vows  to  tie. 
Thy  little  cai:  to  mend  my  widow'd  nights. 
Has  forc'd  me  to  recourse  of  marriage  rites. 
To  fill  an  empty  sideband  follow  known  delights. 
What  have  I  done  in  tliis,  deserving  blame } 
State-laws  may  alter:  Nature's  are  the  same; 
Those  are  usurped  on  helpless  woman-kind. 
Made  without  our  consent,  and  wanting  powrr 
to  bind. 

"  Thou,  Tancred,  better  should  Imvc  understood, 
That  as  thy  father  gave  thee  flesh  and  blood. 
So  gav'st  thou  me :  not  from  the  quarry  hew'd. 
But  of  a  softer  mould,  with  sense  endu'd ; 
Ev'n  softer  than  thy  own,  of  suppler  kind. 
More  exquisite  of  taste,  and  more  thanmann^n'd. 
Nor  nced'st  thou  by  thy  daughter  to  be  told. 
Though  now  thy  spritaly  blood  with  age  be  cold. 
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been  yoang:  and  canst  remember  still, 
1  thou  hadst  the  poarer,  thou  hadst  the 

II; 

the  past  experience  of  thy  fires, 
witi)  what  a  tide  our  stron;;:  desires 
hing  on  in  youth,  and  what  their  rage 
)uires. 

naut  thy  youth  was  exercisM  in  arms, 
ve  no  leisure  found  for  softer  charms, 
r  age  in  luxury  was  trained, 
ease  and  pageants  entertaiird ; 
(  my  own,  my  pleasures  iinrestrain*d. 
lo  wonder  if  I  took  the  bent 
I'd  ev'u  warranted  by  thy  consent; 
(1  the  father  is  too  fondly  kind, 
he  sows,  such  harvest  shall  he  find. 
en  thyself,  as  reason's  law  requires, 
ature    gave,   and   thou   foment'st  my 
e«) 

>se  appetites  continue  strong, 
^'st  consider  I  am  yet  but  young : 
too,  that,  having  been  a  wife, 
ive  tasted  of  a  better  life ; 
i<^  to  be  blam'd,  if  I  renew 
I  means  the  joys  which  then  I  knew, 
as  the  crime,  if  pleasure  1  procur*d, 
nd  a  woman,  and  to  bliss  inurM! 
my  case,  and  this  is  my  defence: 
myself,  I  shunn'd  incontinence, 
d  by  strong  desires,  indulg'd  my  sense, 
to  myself,  I  must  avow,  1  strove 
Wic  shame  to  screen  my  secret  love, 
I  acquainted  with  thy  native  pride, 
ir'd  what  I  could  not  help,  to  hide ; 
1  a  woman's  wit  an  easy  way  supply'd. 
,  so  well  contriv'd,  so  closely  laid, 
wn  to  thee,  or  by  what  chance  betray'd, 
f  care;  to  please  thy  pride  alone, 
avc  wish'd  it  had  b<ren  <itill  unknown, 
took  I  Guiscard  by  blind  fancy  led, 
choice,  as  many  women  wed  ; 
deliberate  care,  and  ripcn'd  thought, 
s  first  designed,  before  I  wrought: 
[  rested,  after  loug  del>ate, 
without  considering,  fix'd  my  fate : 
^  was  equal,  though  by  mine  inspired; 
he  difference  of  our  birth  required) 
«en  born  like  me,  like  me  his  love 
Ikegun,  what  mine  was  forc'd  to  move: 
beginning,  thus  wt*  persevere; 
ions  yet  continue  what  they  were, 
th  of  trial  makes  our  joys  the  less  sincere. 
IT  choice,  though  not  by  tijine  allowed 
gment  lierding  with  the  common  crowd) 
['st  unjust  offence ;  and,  led  by  them, 
t  the  merit,  than  the  man  esteem, 
ply,  Tancred,  by  thy  pride  betray»d, 
n  a(min!<t  the  laws  of  kind  inveigh'd: 
h*  oflTcnt'e  is  in  opinion  plac'd, 
ecms  hi;;h  birth  bv  lo\\1v  choice  debas'd. 
ught  alone  with  fury  fires  thy  breast 
y  marriage  justifies  the  re&t) 
ave  sunk  the  glories  of  the  state, 
'd  my  blood  with  a  plebeian  mate; 
I  1  wonder  thou  should'st  oversee 
causes,  or  impute  to  me 
t  of  Fortune,  or  the  Fates'  decree. 
t  Heaven's  imperial  power  alone, 
nOves  on  springs  of  justice,  though  un- 
nown. 


Yet  this  we  see,  thoajfh  orderM  for  the  best. 
The  bad  exalted,  and  the  good  oppress'd ; 
Permitted  laurels  grace  the  lawless  brow, 
Th*  unworthy  raisM,  the  worthy  cast  below. 

"  But  leaving  that:  search  we  the  secret  springs. 
And  backirard  trace  the  principles  of  thin;irs ; 
There  shall  we  find,  that  when  the  world  began. 
One  common  mass  compos'd  the  mould  of  man ; 
One  paste  of  flesh  on  all  degrees  bestow'd, 
And  kneaded  up  alike  with  moistening  blood. 
The  same  Almighty  Power  inspir'd  the  frame 
With  kindled  life,  and  form'd  the  souls  the  same : 
The  faculties  of  intellect  and  will  [skill. 

Dispensed  wjth  equal  hand,  dispos'd  with  equal 
Like  liberty  hidulg'd  with  choice  of  good  or  ill: 
Tims  bom  alike,  from  virtue  first  b^ran 
The  difference  that  distinguish'd  man  from  man : 
He  claim'd  no  title  firom  descent  of  blood. 
But  that  which  made  him  noble  made  him  good  : 
Warm'd  with  more  particles  of  heavenly  flame. 
He  wing'd  his  uprisrht  flight,  and  soar'd  to  fame; 
The  restremain'd  below,  a  tribe  withmit  a  name. 

**  This  law,  though  custom  now  diverts  the 
As  Nature's  institute,  is  yet  in  farce ;       [course, 
Uncancell'd,  though  disus'd  ;  and  he,  whose  mind 
Is  virtuous,  is  alone  of  noble  kind ; 
Though  poor  fn  fortune,  of  celestial  race  ; 
And  he  commits  the  crime  who  calls  him  base. 

"  Now  lay  the  line ;  and  measure  all  thy  court. 
By  inward  virtue,  not  external  port ; 
And  find  whom  justly  to  prefer  above 
The  man  on  whom  my  judgment  plac'd  my  lore: 
So  shalt  thou  see  his  parts  and  person  shine ; 
And,  thus  compared,  the  rest  a  base  degenerate 

line.  I 

Nor  took  I,  when  I  first  surveyed  thy  court, 
His  valour,  or  his  virtues,  on  report ; 
But  trusted  what  1  ought  to  trust  alone, 
Relying  on  thy  eyes,  and  not  my  own; 
Thy  praise  (and  thine  was  then  the  public  voice) 
First  recommended  Guiscard  to  my  choice: 
Directed  thus  by  thee,  I  look'd,  apd  found 
A  man  1  thought  deserving  to  be  crown'd ; 
First  by  my  father  pointed  to  my  sight. 
Nor  less  conspicuous  by  his  native  light; 
His  mind,  his  mien,  the  features  of  his  face. 
Excelling  all  the  rest  of  human  race; 
These  were  thy  thoughts,  and  thou  could'st  judge 

aright. 
Till  interest  made  a  jaundice  in  thy  sight ; 
Or  should  1  grant  thou  didst  not  rightly  stx»; 
Then  thou  wert  first  dcceiv'd,  and  1  deceived  by 

thee. 
But  if  thou  shalt  alledge  through  pride  of  mind. 
Thy  blood  with  one  of  base  condition  join'd, 
*Tis  false ;  for  'tis  hot  baseness  to  be  poor ; 
His  poverty  autrments  thy  crime  the  more ; 
Upbraids  thy  justice  with  the  st^nt  regard 
Of  worth ;  whom  princes  praise,  they  should  re- 
ward. 
Are  these  the  kings  intnisted  by  the  crowd 
With  wealth,  to  be  dispens'd  for  common  good? 
The  people  sweat  not  for  their  king's  delight, 
T'  enrich  a  pimp,  or  raise  a  parasite  ; 
Theirs  is  the  toil ;  and  he,  who  well  has  serv'd 
His  country,  has  his  country's  wealth  deserv'd, 
Ev'n  mighty  monarchs  oft  are  meanly  bom. 
And  kings  by  birth  to  lowest  rank  return  ; 
All  subject  to  the  power  of  giddy  Chance, 
For  Fortune  can  depress,  or  can  advance: 
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Buh  ti  r«c  nobility  is  of  the  mind. 

Not  ;:i\i  .1  by  chance,  and  not  to  chance  design'd. 

For  tin   rv:nainin^  donbt  of  Ihy  decree, 

What  to  resoive,  and, how  dispose  of  me, 

Be  uainM  to  cast  that  useless  care  aside, 

Alyself  aionc  will  for  mysfll"  provide. 

If,  in  thy  doting  and  decrepit  a^, 

Thy  soul,  a  stranger  in  thy  youth  to  rage, 

Beirins  in  cruel  de<xls  to  take  delight, 

Gor;.e  with  mj'  blood  thy  barbarous  appetite ; 

For  I  so  litt:e  am  dispos'd  to  pray 

For  lifi.*,  I  would  not  cast  a  wish  away. 

Such  as  it  is,  th*  offence  is  all  my  own ; 

Ami  in  hat  to  Guisicard  is  aln^ady  done. 

Or  to  l)e  done,  is  doom*d  bv  thv  decree. 

That,  if  not  executed  fnbt  by  thee, 

Shall  on  my  person  be  perfonn'd  by  me. 

*'  Away,  with  women  weep,  and  leave  me  here, 
Fix'd  like  a  man,  to  die  without  a  tear; 
Or  save,  or  slay  us  both  this  present  hour, 
Tis  all  that.  Fate  has  left  within  thy  power." 

She  said ;  nor  did  her  father  fail  to  tind. 
In  all  she  si)oke,  the  grreatness  of  her  mind; 
Yet  Ihoudit  she  was  not  obstinate  to  die, 
Nor  Uct'mVl  the  death  she  promised  was  so  nigh: 
Sctnire  in  this  belief,  he  left  the  dame, 
Ktsoiv'd  to  spare  her  life,  and  sav^  her  shame ; 
But  that  detested  object  to  remove, 
To  wrtak  his  vengeance,  and.  to  cure  her  love. 

Intent  on  this,  a  secret  order  signM, 
The  death  of  Guisc^rd  to  his  guards  enjoinM; 
Strangling  was  chosen,  and  the  night  the  time, 
A  niutc  rtt'enge,  and  blind  as  was  the  crime : 
His  faithful  heart,  a  bloody  sacrifice. 
Torn  from  his  breast,  to  glut  the  tyrant's  ej'cs, 
ClosM  the  severe  command  (for  slaves  to  pay): 
What  kings  decree,  the  soldier  must  obey, 
Wiig'd  uuainst  foes;  and  when  the  wars  art  o'er. 
Fit  unly  to  maintain  despotic  p<iwer; 
Dangerous  to  freedom,  and  desir'd  alone 
By  kings,  who  seek  an  arbitrary  throne: 
Such  wore  these  guards;  as  ready  to  have  slain 
The  prince  himself,  allur'd  with  greater  gain; 
So  was  the  charge  performed  with  better  will, 
By  m«?n  iuur'd  to  blood,  and  exercis'd  in  ill. 

Now,  though  the  sullen  sire  had  ens'd  his  mind, 
Tlic  pomp  of  his  revenge  was  yet  behind, 
A  poni))  prepar'd  to  grace  the  ])resent  he  design'd. 
A  |[:<)b'et  rich  with  uems,  and  routh  with  gold. 
Of  depth,  and  breadth,  the  precious  pledge  to  hold, 
With  cruel  care  he  chose:  the  hollow  part 
Enclosed,  the  lid  conceal'd  the  lover's  heart: 
Then  of  his  trusted  mischiefs  one  he  sent, 
And  bade  him  with  tliese  words  the  gift  present: 
"  lliy  father  sends  thee  this  to  cheer  thy  breast, 
And  glad  thy  sight  with  what  thou  lov*st  the  best; 
As  thou  hast  pleas'd  his  ej'es,  and  joy'd  his  mind, 
With  what  he  lov'd  the  most  of  human-kind." 

Ere  this  the  royal  dame,  who  well  had  weighed 
The  consequence  of  what  her  sire  had  said, 
Fix'd  on  her  fate,  against  th'  expected  hour 
ProcurHl  the  means  to  have  it  in  her  power; 
For  this,  she  had  distiU'd  with  early  care 
The  juice  of  simples  friendly  to  despair, 
A  magazine  of  death ;  and  thus  prepar'd. 
Secure  to  die,  the  fatal  message  heard : 
Then  smilM  severe;  nor  with  a  troubled  look, 
Or  trembling  hand,  the  funeral  present  took: 
Ev'n  kept  her  <x>untenance,  when  the  lid  remov'd 
Disclos*d  the  hieart,  unfurtunately  lovHl; 


She  needed  not  be  told,  within  whose  breast 

It  lodg'd ;  the  message  had  explaiuM  the  rest. 

Or  not  amaz'd,  or  hiding  her  surprise. 

She  sternly  on  the  bearer  flx*d  her  eyes : 

Then  thus;  "  Tell  Tancred,  on  his  daughter's  pait^ 

The  gold,  though  precious,  equals  not  the  heart i 

But  he  did  well  to  give  his  best;  and  I, 

Who  wished  a  worthier  urn,  forgive  his  poverty." 

At  this  she  curb'd  a  groan,  that  eUe  had  corner 
And,  pausing,  view'd  the  present  in  the  tomb ; 
Thou,  to  the  heart  ador'd  devoutly  glew'd 
Her  lips,  and,  raising  it,  her  speech  renew'd : 
"  Ev*n  from  my  day  of  birth,  to  this,  the  boand 
Of  my  unhappy  being,  I  have  found 
My  father's  care  and  tenderness  expressM ; 
But  this  last  act  of  love  excels  the  rest :  ' 
For  this  so  dear  a  present,  bcar^hnback 
The  best  return  that  I  can  live  to  make." 

The  messenger  dispatch'd,  again  she  view'd 
The  lovM  remains,  and  sighing  thus  pumM: 
''  Source  of  my  life,  and  lord  of  my  desires. 
In  whom  I  iiv'd,  with  whom  my  soul  expires. 
Poor  Heart,  no  more  the  spring  of  vitml  heat, 
Curb'd  be  the  hands-  that  tore  thee  from  thy  seat  1 
Tht;  course  is  finish'd  which  thy  Fates  decreed, 
And  thou  from  thy  corporeal  prison  freed: 
Soon  hast  thou  reach'd  the  goal  with  mended  pace^ 
A  world  of  woes  dispatch'd  in  little  space; 
Forced  by  thy  worth,  thy  foe,  in  death  become 
Thy  friend,  has  lodg'd  thee  in  a  costly  tomb. 
There  yet  remain'd  thy  funeral  exequies. 
The  weeping  tribute  of  thy  widow's  eyes. 
And  those,  indulgent  Heaven  has  found  the  way 
Tiiat  I,  before  my  death,  liave  leave  to  pay. 
My  father  ev'n  in  cruelty  is  kiiid, 
Or  Heaven  has  turn'd  the  malice  of  his  mind 
To  lietter  uses  than  his  bate  design'd ; 
And  made  th'  insult,  which  in  bis  gift  appears. 
The  means  to  mourn  thee  with  my  pious  tears; 
Which  I  will  pay  thee  down,  before  I  go. 
And  save  myself  the  pains  to  weep  below, 
If  souls  can  weep;  though  once  I  meant  to  meet 
My  fate  with  face  unmov'd,  and  eyes  unwet. 
Yet  since  I  have  thee  here  in  narrow  room. 
My  tears  shall  set  thee  first  afloat  within  thy 
l*hen  (as  I  know  thy  spirit  hox-ers  uigfa)    [tomb  i' 
Under  tliy  friendly  conduct  will  I  fly 
I'o  regions  uuexplor'd,  secure  to  share 
Thy  state ;  nor  Hell  shall  punishment  appeur; 
And  Heaven  is  double  Heaven,  if  thou^art  there." 

She  said  :    her  brimful  eyes,  that  ready  stood. 
And  only  wanted  will  to  keep  a  flood, 
Kelt  as'd  their  watery  store,  and  pour'd  amain. 
Like  clouds,  low  hung,  a  sober  shower  of  rain : 
Mute  solemn  sorrow,  free  from  female  noise, 
Such  as  the  majesty  of  grief  destroys ; 
For,  bending  o'er  the  cup,  the  tears  she  shed 
SL*eni'd  by  the  posture  to  di^^'hargc  her  head, 
O'ertill'd  before,  (and  oft  her  mouth  apply *d 
T<»  the  cold  heart)  she  kiss'd  at  once,  and  cry'd. 
>Ier  maids,  who  stood  aniaz'd,  nor  knew  the  cause 
Of  her  complaining,  nor  whose  heart  it  was. 
Yet  all  due  measures  of  her  mourning  kept. 
Did  office  at  the  dirge,  and  by  infection  wept ; 
And  oft  inquir'd  th'  occasion  of  her  grief 
(Unanswered  but  by  sighs)  and  offei'd  vain  relieC 
At  length,  her  stock  of  tears  already  shed. 
She  wip'd  her  eyes,  she  rais'd  her  drooping  Head, 
And  thus  pursu'd:  *<  O  e^-er  faithful  Heart, 
1  have  perfonn'd  the  ceremonial  part. 
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M«  of  grief;  it  resU  behind, 
•ar  bodies  were,  our  souls  be  join*d  ; 
■te'er  abode,  my  sbide  convey, 
1  ^der  gbost,  direct  the  way." 
and  bade  the  Vial  to  be  brought, 
:  before  had  brew'd  the  deadly  draught  t 
ing  out  the  ined'cinable  bane, 
,  her  tears  had  rinsed,  she  bath'd  again ; 
n  her  throat  the  death  securely  throws, 
s  a  long  oblivion  of  her  woes, 
ne,  she  mounts  the  genial  bed,  and  there 
'  first  composed  with  honest  care) 
le  welcome  rest;  her  hands  yet  hold 
er  heart  the  monumental  gold ; 
T-word  she  spoke,  but  closed  her  sight, 
sought  the  covert  of  the  night. 
da,  who  the  while  ih  silence  mourn'd, 
ing,  nor  suspecting  death  suborn'd, 
sir  duty  was,  to  Taocred  sent; 
icious  of  th*  occasion,  fear'd  th'  event. 
ind  with  presaging  heart,  he  came, 
tbe  curtains,  and  exposed  the  dame 
me  light :  then  with  a  late  relief 
I  efforts,  to  mitigate  her  grief. 
she  could,  excluding  day,  her  eyes 
ly  seaPd,  and  sternly  thus  replies : 
I,  restrain  thy  tears,  unsought  by  me, 
w  unavailing  now  to  thee : 
nan  before  afflict  his  mind, 
efiect  of  what  himself  designed  ? 
u  hast  remaining  in  thy  heart 
e  of  love,  some  unextinguished  pait 
kindness,  largely  once  professed, 
that  adjure  thy  hanlen'd  breast, 
ly  thy  danghter*8  last  request: 
t  love  which  1  so  long  enjoy*d, 
onceaVd  to  gratify  thy  pride, 
di^oinM ;  but,  with  my  dying  breath, 
[  beg  thee,  to  disjoin  our  death ; 
lis  corpse  by  thy  command  is  laid, 
;  mine  in  public  be  convey'd : 
I  open  view,  and  side  by  side, 
igM  as  a  bridegroom  and  a  bride." 
ice's  anguish  hinder'd  his  r^Iy  : 
rho  felt  her  fate  approaching  nigh, 
cold  heart,  and,  heaving  to  her  breast, 
ecions  pledge,"shc  said^ ^'  sedtirely  test !" 
ints  were  her  last ;  the  creeping  death 
her  senses  first,  then  stopped  her  breath. 
B  for  disobedience  justly  dy'd  : 
f  s  justly  punish'd  for  his  pride  : 
,  least  guilty,  suffered  for  th'  ofi^*nce, 
olated  to  his  prince ; 
repenting  of  his  cruel-  deed, 
lon  sepulchre  for  both  decreed ; 
:be  wretched  pair  in  royal  state, 
crir  monument  inscrib'd  their  fate. 
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cities  in  Romanian  lands, 

and  most  renowii'd,  Ravenna  stands, 

I  ancient  tinoes  with  arms  and  arts, 

ababitants,  with  generous  hearts. 

one  the  brave,  above  the  rest, 

of  Fortnne  and  of  Nature  bless'd,. 

ost  place  for  wealth  and  honour  held, 

fsats  of  chivalry  exc^'d. 


This  noble  youth  to  madnoss  lov*d  a  dame 
Of  high  degree,  Honoria  waf  her  name ; 
Fair  as  the  fairest,  but  of  bauf  hty  mind, 
And  fiercer  than  became  so  soft  a  kind. 
Proud  of  her  birth  (for  equal  she  had  none)  ; 
The  rest  she  scorned,  but  hated  him  alone ; 
His  gifts,  his  constant  courtship,  nothing  gain'd; 
For  she,  the  more  he  iovM,  the  more  disdained* 
He  liv'd  with  all  the  pomp  he  could  devise. 
At  tilts  and  tournaments  obtained  the  prize  ; 
But  found  no  favour  in  his  lady*8  e^es: 
Relentless  as  a  rock,  the  lofty  maid, 
Turn*d  all  to  poison,  that  be  did  or  said  :    [move; 
Nor  prayers,  noi*  tears,  nor  ofter'd  vows,  could 
The  work  went  backward;  and  the  more  be  strove 
T'  advance  his  suit,  the  further  from  her  love. 

Weary'd  at  length,  and  wanting  remedy. 
He  doubted  oft,  and  oft  resolved  to  die. 
But  Pride  stood  ready  to  prevent  tbe  blow. 
For  who  would  die  to  gratify  a  foe  ? 
His  generous  mind  disdain'd  so  mean  a  fate ; 
That  passM,  Kis  next  endeavour  was  to  hate. 
But  vainer  that  relief  than  all  the  rest, 
The  less  he  hop'd,  with  more  desire  possessed  ; 
Love  stood  the  siege,  and  would  not  yield  his 
breast.  ^care ; 

Change  was  the  next,  but  change  deceived  his 
He  sought  a  fairer,  but  found  none  so  fair. 
He  would  have  worn  her  out  by  slow  degrees, 
As  men  by  fasting  starve  th*  untamed  disease: 
But  present  love  required  a  present  ease. 
Looking  he  feeds  alone  his  femish*d  eyes, 
Feeds  lingering  Death,  but  looking  not  he  dies. 
Yet  still  he  chose  the  longest  way  to  Fate, 
Wasting  at  once  his  life  and  his  estate. 

His  friends  beheld,  and  pity'd  him  in  vain. 
For  what  advice  can  ease  a  lover's  pain  1 
Absence,  the  best  expedient  they  could  find, 
Mi^ht  save  the  fortune,  if  not  cure  the  mind : 
This  means  they  long  proposed,  but  little  gain'd, 
Yet,  after  much  pursuit,  at  length  obtain'd. 

Hard  you  may  think  it  was  to  give  consent^ 
But  struggling  with  his  own  desires  he  went, 
With  large  expense,  ^d  with  a  pompous  train. 
Provided  as  to  visit  France  and  Spain, 
Or  for  some  distant  voyage  o'er  the  main. 
But  Love  had  clipp'd  his  wings,  and  cut  him  short, 
Confin'd  within  tbe  pnriieus  of  the  court. 
Three  miles  he  went,  nor  farther  could  retreat ; 
His  travels  ended  at  his  country-seat : 
To  Chassis'  pleasing  plains  he  took  his  way, 
There  pitched  his  tents,  and  there  resolv'd  to  stay. 

The  spring  was  in  the  prime;  the  neighbouring 
Supply'd  with  birds,  thechoiristers  of  t.ove :  [grove 
Music  unbought,  that  minister'd  delight 
To  morning  walks,  and  luird  his  cares  by  night : 
There  he  discharged  his  friends:  but  not  th'  expense 
Of  frequent  treats,  and  proud  magnificence. 
He  liv'd  as  kings  retire,  though  more  at  laige 
From  public  business, -yet  with  equal  charge; 
With  house  and  heart  still  open  to  receive; 
As  well  content  as  Love  would  give  him  leave: 
He  would  have  liv'd  more  free;  but  many  a  guest. 
Who  could  forsake  the  friend,  pursued  the  feast. 

It  hapt  one  morning,  a^i  his  fancy  led. 
Before  his  usual  hour  he  left  his  bed ; 
To  walk  within  a  lonely  lai^n,  that  stood 
On  every  side  surrounded  by  a  wood : 
Alone  he  walk'd,  to  please  his  pensive  mind. 
And  sought  the  deepest  solitude  to  find; 
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'Twas  in  a  grove  of  spreading  pines  he  stray'd; 
The  winds  within  the  quivering  branches  play*d. 
And  dancing  trees  a  mournful  music  made. 
The  place  itself  was  suiting  to  his  care, 
Uncouth  and  savage,  as  the  crael  fair. 
He  wandcr'd  on,  unknowing  where  he  went 
Lost  in  the  wood,  and  all  on  love  intent : 
The  Day  already  half  his  race  had  run, 
And  summon'd  him  to  due  repast  at  noon, 
But  Love  could  feel  uo  hunger  but  his  own. 

Whilst  listening  to  the  murmuring  leaves  he 
'  stood, 
More  than  a  mile  immers'd  within  the  wood, 
At  once  the  wind  was  laid ;  the  whispering  sound 
AVas  dumb ;  a  rising  earthquake  rock'd  the  ground; 
With  deeper  brown  the  grove  was  overspread j 
A  sudden  horrour  seized  his  giddy  head. 
And  his  ears  tinkled,  and  his  colour  fi(Kl. 
Nature  was  in  alarm;  some  danger  nigh 
Seem  threatenM,  though  unseen  to  mortal  eye. 
Uiius'd  tu  fear,  he  summoned  all  his  soul. 
And  stood  collected  in  himself,  and  whole ; 
Not  long :  for  soon  a  whirlwind  rose  around. 
And  from  afar  he  heard  a  screaming  sound, 
As  of  a  dame  distn*ss*d,  who  cryM  for  aid. 
And  fill'd  with  loud  laments  the  secret  shade. 

A  thicket  close  beside  the  grove  there  stood. 
With  briers  and  brambles  choak*d,  and  dwarfish 
wood ;  [near. 

From  thence  the  noise,  which  now,  approaching 
With  more  distinguished  notes  invades  his  ear; 
He  raised  his  head,  and  saw  a  beauteous  maid. 
With  hair  dishcvelrd,  issuing  through  the  shade; 
Strii)p*d  of  her  cloaths,  andev'n  those  parts  rtnoal'd, 
Which  modest  Nature  keeps  from  sight  conceal'd. 
Her  face,  her  hands,  her  naked  limbs  were  toni, 
With  pas'iing  through  the  brakes,  and  prickly  thorn ; 
Two  inastifis  gaunt  and  grim  her  flight  pursued. 
And  oft  their  fasten'd  fangs  in  blood  embruM : 
Oft  they  came  tip,  and  pinchM  her  tender  side, 
**  Mercy,  O  mercy,  Heaven !"  she  ran,  and  cry*d. 
When  Heaven  was  nam*d,  they  loosed  their  hold 

again. 
Then  sprang  she  for*h,  they  followM  her  amain. 
,    Not  far  behind,  a  knight  of  s'Avarthy  face,  ^ 
High  on  a  coal-black  steed  pursu'd  the  chase ; 
With  flashing  flames  his  ardent  eyes  were  till*d. 
And  in  his  hand  a  naked  swonl  he  held : 
He  cheerM  the  dogs  to  follow  her  who  fletl. 
And  vuw'd  revenge  on  her  devoted  head. 

As  Thcodoi-c  was  born  of  noble  kind. 
The  brutal  action  rous*d  his  manly  mind  ^ 
Mov'd  with  unworthy  usage  of  the  maid. 
He,  though  unamiM,  resolvM  to  give  her  aid. 
A  saplin  pine  he  wnMich*d  from  out  the  ground. 
The  readiest  weapon  that  his  fury  found. 
Thus  furnishM  for  olfence,  he  crossed  the  way 
Betwixt  the  graceless  villain  and  his  prey. 
*  The  knight  came  thundering  on,  but,  from  afar, 
Thus  in  imperious  tone  forbade  the  war : 
"  Cease,  Theodore,  to  proffer  vain  relief. 
Nor  stop  the  vengeance  of  so  just  a  grief; 
But  give  me  leave  to  seize  my  destin'd  prey. 
And  let  Eternal  Justice  take  the  way : 
1  but  revenge  my  fate,  disdained,  betrayed. 
And  suflering  death  for  this  ungrateful  maid." 

He  said,  at  once  dismounting  from  the  steed; 
For  now  the  hell-hounds  with  superior  speed 
Had  reach'd  the  dame,  and,  fahtening  on  her  side, 
Th«  ground  with  issuing  streams  of  purple  dvM, 


Stood  Theodore  surpris'd  in  deadly  fright. 
With  chattering  teeth,  and  bristling  hair  upright; 
Yet  ann*d  with  inborn  worth, "  Whate^er,^  said  Iw^ 
"  Thou  art,  who  know'st  lue  better  than  1  thee j 
Or  prove  thy  rightful  cause,  or  be  defyM ;" 
The  spectre,  fiercely  staring,  thus  reply'd  : 

"  Know,  Theodore,  thy  ancestry  J  claim. 
And  Guido  Cavalcanti  was  my  name. 
One  common  sire  our  fathers  did  beget. 
My  name  and  story  some  remember  yet : 
Thee,  then  a  boy,  within  my  arms  1  laid. 
When  for  my  sins  I  lov'd  this  haughty  maid; 
Not  less  ador'd  in  life,  nor  served  by  me. 
Than  proud  Honoria  now  is  Iov*d  by  thee. 
What  did  I  not  her  stubborn  heart  to  gain  ? 
But  all  my  vows  were  answer*d  with  disdain : 
She  scorn'd  my  sorrows,  and  despisM  my  pain. 
Long  time  I  dragged  my  days  in  fruitless  care; 
Then,  loathing  life,  and  plung'd  in  deep  despair. 
To  finish  my  unhappy  life,  I  fell 
On  this  sharp  swoitl,  and  now  am  damn'd  in  HcH. 

"  Short  was  her  joy ;  for  soon  th*  insulting  oiaid 
By  Heaved's  decree  in  this  cold  grave  was  laid. 
And  as  in  unrepented  sin  she  dy*d, 
DoomM  to  the  same  bad  place  i^  punish'd  for  b«r 

pride : 
Because  she  deemed  I  well  deserv'd  to  die, 
And  made  a  merit  of  her  cruelty.  [ra^, 

There,  then,  we  met ;  both  try'd,  and  bpth  were 
And  tiiis  irrevocable  sentence  passM  ; 
That  she,  whom  I  so  long  pursued  in  vain, 
Should  sufierfrom  my  hands  a  lingering  pain: 
Keneu'M  to  life  that  she  might  daily  die, 
I  diiWy  doomVl  to  follow,  she  to  fly  ; 
No  more  a  lover,  but  a  mortal  foe, 
i  seek  her  life  (for  love  is  none  below): 
As  often  as  my  do^s  with  lM»tter  speed 
Arrest  her  flight,  is  she  to  death  decreed : 
Then  with  this  fatal  sword,  on  which  I  dy'd, 
I  pierce  her  open  back,  or  tender  side. 
And  tear  that  bardenM  heaitfrom  out  her  breaij^ 
Which,   with    her  entrails,  makes   my  hungry 

hound:<  a  feast. 
Nor  lies  she  long,  but,  as  her  Fates  otxlain, 
Springs  up  to  lifb,  and  fresh  to  second  p^iu* 
Is  savM  to-day,  to-morrow  to  be  slain." 

This,  vcrs*d  in  death,  th'  infernal  knight  relates, 
And  tlien  fbr  proof  fulflllM  the  common  fates; 
Her  heart  and  bowels  through  her  back  he  dreW, 
And  fed  the  hounds  that  helpM  him  to  pursue, 
Stern  lookM  the  fiend,  a??  frustrate  of  his  will, 
Not  half  sufficM,  and  greedy  yet  to  kill. 
And  now  the  soul,  expiring  through  the  wound, 
Had  left  the  body  breathless  on  the  ground. 
When  tluis  the  grisly  spectre  sjioke  again: 
*'  Behold  the  fruit  of  ill-rewanled  pain : 
As  many  months  as  I  sustained  her  hate, 
S(i  many  years  is  she  condcmn'd  by  Fate 
To  daily  death  ;  and  every  several  place. 
Conscious  of  her  disdain  and  my  disgrace,  * 

Must  witness  her  just  punishment;  ami  be       '' 
A  sc^ne  of  triumph  and  r'^venge  to  me  ! 
As  in  this  grov<'  I  took  my  last  farewel. 
As  on  this  very  spot  of  earth  I  fell,  '  • 

As  Friday  saw  me  die,  so  she  my  prey 
Boiionies  ev^i  here,  on  tnis  revolving  day." 

Thus  while  he  spoke  the  virgiil  fi"om  the  grouad 
Upstiite*!  fresh,  already  closM  the  wound, 
i^nd,  unconceni'd  for  ail  she  felt  before. 
Precipitates  bcr  flight  along  the  sboce : ' 
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iKmndf,  as«ngor|fd  with  flesh  and  blood, 
Mir  prey,  and  seek  their  wanted  food : 
1  removints  his  courser,  mends  his  pace; 
;he  vision  Tanish^d  from  the  place. 
(food  the  noble  youth  oppressed  with  awe 
lid  at  the  wondnms  things  be  saw,    [law. 
ig  conunon  faith,  transgressing  Nature's 
i  have  been  asleep,  and  wisbM  to  wake, 
msy  be  knew,  no  long  impression  make, 
itrong  at  first ;  if  vision,  to  what  end, 
1  as  most  his  lUture  state  portend  ? 
the  damsel,  and  himself  the  fiend, 
reflecting  that  it  could  not  be 
nven,  which  cannot  impious  acts  decree, 
within  himself  to  shun  the  snare, 
lell  for  his  destruction  did  prepare  ^ 
his  better  genius  should  direct, 
ill  cause  to  draw  a  good  efiect. 
'd  from  Heaven  he  homeward  took  his 
'd  his  new  design  with  long  delay:  [way, 
is  train  a  trusty  servant  sent, 
us  friends  together  at  his  tent. 
me^  and,  usual  salutations  paid, 
ids  premeditated  thus  he  said : 
yon  have  often  counselPd,  to  remove 
I  pursuit  of  unregarded  love ; 
L  my  sinking  fortune  to  repair, 
late  yet  is  at  last^become  my  care : 
1  ^all  be  my  own;  my  vast  cxpcuse 
to  bounds,  by  timely  providence : 
y  I  require;  invite  for  me 
»  with  her  father's  family, 
ids,  and  mine ;  the  cause  I  shall  display, 
ly  next ;  for  that's  th'  appointed  day." 
as'd  were  all  his  friends,  the  task  was  light, 
fTf  mother,  daughter,  they  invite ; 
he  dame  was  drawn  to  this  repast ; 
resolv'd,  because  it  was  the  last, 
was  come,  the  guests  invited  came, 
ii  the  rest,  th'  inexorable  dame/: 
^repar'd  with  riotous  expense,  j 
tstf  more  care,  and  most  magiuficence. 
%  ordain'd  was  in  that  haunte^gruve, 
be  revenging  ghost  pursu'd  his  love  : 
les  in  a  proud  pavilion  spread, 
wers  below,  and  tissue  overhead  : 
in  rank,  Honoria,  chief  in  place, 
fully  contriv'd  to  set  her  face 
the  thicket,  and  behold  the  chase. 
It  was  serv'd,  the  time  so  well  forecast, 
t  when  the  desert  and  fruits  were  plac*d, 
ds  alarm  began  ;  the  hollow  sound 
the  leaves,  the  forest  shook  around. 
:ken'd,  roU'd   the  thunder,  groanM   the 
round. 

>iig  before  the  loud  laments  arise, 
listrese'd,  and  niastifls  mingled  cries ; 
St  the  dame  came  rushing  through  the 
•ood,  [food, 

xt  the  famished  hounds  that  sought  their 
yd  her  flanks,  and  oft  essay 'd  their  jaws 
u  blood. 

ne  the  felon,  on  his  sable  steed, 
rith  his  naked  sword,  and  urg'd  his  dogs 
>  speed. 

and  cryM,  her  flight  directly  bent 
t  unbidden)  to  the  fatal  tent,  [ment. 

le  of  death,  and  place  ordain'd  for  punish- 
.s  the  noise,  aghast  was  every  guest, 
nea  shriek'd,  tJie  men  forsook  the  fsast ; 


The  hounds  at  nearer  distance  hoarsely  bay*d ; 
Tbe  hunter  close  pursu'd  the  visionary  maid. 
She  rent  the  Heaven  with  loud  laments,  imploring 

The  gallants,  to  protect  tbe  lady's  right,     [aid. 
Their  faulchions  brandish'd  at  the  grisly  sprite  ; 
High  on  his  stirrups  he  provok'd  the  fight. 
Then  on  tbe  crowd  he  cast  a  furious  look. 
And  withered  all  their  strength  before  he  spoke : 
"  Back  on  your  lives ;  let  be,"  said  h^  "  my  prey. 
And  let  my  vengeance  take  the  destin'd  way : 
Vain  are  your  arms,  and  vainer  your  defence. 
Against  th*  eternal  doom  of  Providence : 
Mine  is  th*  ungrateful  maid  by  Heaven  designed  : 
Mercy  she  would  not  give,  nor  mercy  shall  she 
At  this  the  former  tale  again  he  told  [find.*' 

With  thundering  tone,  and  dreadful  to  behold ; 
Sunk  were  their  hearts  with  horrour  of  the  crime. 
Nor  needed  to  be  wam'd  a  second  time. 
But  bore  each  other  back:  some  knew  the  face, 
And  all  had  heard  the  much-lamented  case 
Of  him  who  fell  for  love,  and  this  the  fatal  place. 

And  now  th*  infernal  minister  advanc'd, 
Seiz'd  tbe  due  victim,  and  with  fury  launch'd 
Her  back,  and,  piercing  through  her  inmost  heart. 
Drew  backward  as  before  th*  ofiending  part. 
The  reeking  entrails  next  he  tore  away. 
And  to  his  meagre  mastiffs  made  a  prey. 
The  pale  assistants  on  each  other  star'd, 
With  gaping  mouths  for  issuing  words  prepared  ; 
The  still-born  sounds  upon  tbe  palate  hung. 
And  dy'd  impeifect  on  the  faulteriug  tonguo. 
The  fright  was  general ;  but  the  female  baud 
(A  helpless  train)  in  more  confusion  stand : 
With  horrour  sifuddering,  on  a  heap  they  run, 
Sick  at  the  sight  of  hateful  justice  done  ; 
For  Conscience  rung  th*  alarm,  and  made  the 
ca«e  their  own. 

So,  spread  upon  a  lake  with  upward  eye, 
A  plump  of  fowl  behold  their  foe  on  high ; 
They  close  their  trembling  troop;  and  all  attend 
Oil  whom  the  sowsins^  eagle  will  descend. 

But  most  the  proud  Honoria  fear*d  th*  event. 
And  thought  to  her  alone  the  vision  sent. 
Her  guilt  presents  to  her  distracted  mind 
Heaven's  justice,  Theodore's  revengeful  kind, 
And  the  same  fate  to  the  same  sin  assign'd. 
Already  sees  herself  the  monster's  prey, 
And  feels  her  heart  and  entrails  torn  away. 
'Twas  a  mute  scene  of  sorrow,  mix'd  with  fear ; 
Still  on  the  table  lay  th*  unfinish'd  cheer : 
The  knight  and  hungry  mastiffs  stood  around, 
The  mangled  dame  lay  breathless  on  the  grouud;. 
When  on  a  sudden,  re-inspir'd  with  breath. 
Again  she  rose,  again  to  sufier  death ; 
Nor  staid  the  hell-hounds,  nor  tbe  hunter  staid. 
But  foUow'd,  as  before,  the  flying  maid: 
Th'  avenger  took  from  earth  th'  avenging  sword. 
And  mounting  light  as  air  his  sable  steed  bft 

spurr'd :  ' 

TTie  clouds  dispcll'd,  the  sky  resum'd  her  light. 
And  Nature  stood  recover'd  of  her  fright. 
But  fear,  the  last  of  ills,  remain'd  behind, 
-Vnd  horrour  heavy  sat  on  every  mind. 
Nor  Theodore  eiicourag'd  more  the  feast. 
But  sternly  look'd,  as  hatching  in  his  breast 
Some  deep  designs ;  which  when  Honoria  view*d, 
The  fresh  impulse  her  former  fright  reuew'd; 
She  thought  herself  the  trembling  dame  who  fled. 
And  him  the  grisly  ghost  that  spurr'd  th'  iuferoal 
.  •  steed : 
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The  more  dismayed,  for  when  the  guests  withdrew, 
Their  courtooas  host,  saluting:  all  the  crew. 
Regardless  pass'd  her  o'er ;  nor  graced  with  kind 

adieu ; 
That  sting  iufix'd  within  her  haughty  mind 
The  downfal  of  her  empire  she  divinM ; 
And  her  proud  heart  with  secret  sorrow  pin'd. 
Home  as  they  went,  the  sad  discourse  renewed 
Of  the  relentless  dame  to  death  pursuM, 
And  of  the  sight  obscene  so  lately  view'd. 
None  durst  arraign  the  righteous  doom  she  bore, 
Ev'n  they  who  pity*d  most,  yet  blam'd  her  more: 
The  parallel  they  ueeded  not  to  name, 
But  in  the  dead  they  danin'd  the  living  dame. 

At  every  little  noise  she  luok'd  behind. 
For  still  the  knight  was  present  to  her  mind : 
And  anxious  oft  she  started  on  the  way. 
And  thought  the  horseman-ghost  came  thundering 

for  his  prey. 
Rcturn'd,  she  took  her  bed  with  little  rest, 
But  in  short  slumbers  dreamt  the  funeral  feast: 
Awak'd,  she  tum*d  her  side,  and  slept  again  ; 
The  same  black  vapoui's  mounted  in  her  brain, 
And  the  same  dreams  rctum*d  with  double  pain. 

Now  forc*d  to  wake,  because  aAraid  to  sleep, 
Her  blood  all  fever'd,  with  a  furious  leap 
She  sprang  from  bed,  distracted  in  her  mind. 
And  fear'd,  at  every  step,  a  twitching  sprite  behind. 
Darkling  and  desperate,  with  a  staggering  pace. 
Of  death  afraid,  and  conscious  of  disgrace ; 
Fear,  Pride,  Remorse,  at  once  her  heart  assaiPd, 
Pride  put  Remorse  to  fligtit,  but  Fear  prevaiPd. 
Friday,  the  fatal  day,  when  next  it  came, 
Her  SDul  forethought  the  fiend  mfoutd  change  his 
And  her  pnrsne,  or  Theodore  be  slain,         f  ganie, 
And  two  ghosts  join  their  packs  to  hunt  her  o'er 

the  plain. 
This  dreadful  image  so  possess'd  her. mind. 
That,  des}>erate  any  succour  else  to  find. 
She  cea:^*d  all  farther  hope  ;  and  now  began 
To  make  reflection  on  th'  unhappy  man. 
Rich,  brave,  and  young,  who  past  expression  lov'd, 
Proof  to  disdain,  and  not  to  be  removed : 
Of  all  the  men  respected  and  admir'd, 
Of  all  the  dames,  except  herself,  desired : 
Why  not  of  her  ?  pi-efurr^d  above  the  rest 
By  him  with  knightly  deeds,  and  open  love  pro- 

fess'd? 
86  had  another  been,  where  he  his  vows  address'd. 
This  quellM  her  pride,  yet  other  doubts  remained, 
That,  once  disilaining,  she  might  be  disdniird. 
The  fear  was  just,  but  greater  fear  prevaiPd, 
Fear  of  her  life  by  hellish  hounds  assaiPd  : 
He  took  a  lowering  leave  j  but  who  can  tell. 
What  outward  hate  might  inward  love  conceal? 
Her  sex's  arts  she  knew;  and  why  not,  then, 
Might  deep  dissembling  have  a  place  in  men  ? 
Here  hope  began  to  dawn  ;  resolv*d  to  try. 
She  fix*d  on  this  her  utmost  remedy : 
Death  was  behind,  but  hard  it  was  to  die. 
'Twas  time  enough  at  last  on  Death  to  call. 
The  precipice  in  sight:  a  shrub  was  all, 
That  kindly  stood  betwixt  to  break  the  fatal  fall. 

One  maid  she  had,  belov'd  above  the  rest ; 
Secure  of  her,  the  secret  she  confessed  ; 
And  now  the  chearful  light  her  fears  dispelPd, 
She  with  no  winding  turns  the  truth  concealed. 
But  put  the  woman  off,  and  stood  reveal'd: 
With  faults  confessed  commission^  her  to  go. 
If  pity  yet  had  place,  and  ceconcile  her  foe ; 


The  welcome  message  made,  was  soon  receivM; 
'Twas  to  be  wish'd,  and  bop*d,  hot  scarce  be- 

liev»d ; 
Fate  seem'd  a  fair  occasion  to  present; 
He  knew  the  sex,  and  fear'd  she  might  repent, 
Should  he  delay  the  moment  of  consent. 
I'here  yet  remained  to  gain  her  friends  (a  car| 
The  modesty  of  •maidens  well  might  spare); 
But  she  with  such  a  seal  the  cause  embrac'd, 
(As  women,  where  they  will,  are  all  in  haste) 
The  father,  mother,  and  the  kin  beside. 
Were  overborn  by  fury  of  the  tide; 
With  full  consent  of  all  she  changed  her  state; 
Resistless  in  her  love,  as  in  her  hate. 
By  her  example  warn*d,  the  rest  beware; 
More  easy,  less  imperious,  were  the  fair ; 
And  tliat  one  hunting,  which  the  Devil  design'd 
For  one  fair  female,  lost  him  half  the  kind. 
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POETA  LOQUITUR. 

Old  a<  I  am,  for  ladies  love  unfit. 
The  power  of  beauty  I  remember  yet. 
Which  once  inflamed  my  soul,  and  Still  inspiter 
If  love  be  folly,  the  severe  divine  [my  wit. 

Has  felt  that  folly,  though  be  censures  mine; 
Pollutes  the  pleasures  of  a  chaste  embrace. 
Acts  what  I  write,  and  propagates  in  grace, 
With  riotous  excess,  n  priestly  race. 
Suppose  him  free,  and  that  1  forge  th'  ofTeoce, 
He  showed  the  way,  perverting  first  my  sense ; 
In  malice  witty,  and  uith  venom  fraught. 
He  makes  me  speak  the  things  I  never  thought 
Compute  the  gains  of  his  ungoveruM  zeal ; 
111  suits  his  cloth  the  praise  of  railing  well. 
The  world  will  think,  that  what  we  loosely  write. 
Though  now  arraigii'd,  he  read  with  some  delight; 
Because  he  senms  to  chew  the  cud  again. 
When  his  broad  comment  makes  the  text  too  plsio; 
And  teaches  more  in  one  explaining  page, 
1'han  all  the  double  •meanings  of  the  stage. 

What  needs  he  paraphrase  on  what  we  mean? 
Wo  u'ere  at  worst  but  wanton ;  he's  obscene. 
I  not  my  fellows  nor  my  self  excuse; 
But  love's  the  subject  of  the  comic  Muse ; 
Nor  can  we  write  without  it,  nor  would  you 
A  tale  of  only  dry  instruction  view ; 
Nor  love  is  always  of  a  vicious  kind. 
But  oft  10  virtuous  acts  inflames  the  mind. 
Awakes  the  sleepy  vigour  of  the  koul. 
And,  brushing  o^er,  adds  motion  to  the  pod. 
Love,  htudious  how  to  please,  improves  our  psft^ 
With  polish'd  manners,  and  adorns  with  aits. 
Love  first  invented  vente,  and  form'd  the  rhyme. 
The  motion  measured,  harmonized  the  chime ; 
To  liberal  acts  enlarged  the  narrow-soul'd, 
Soflcn'd  the  fierce,  and  made  th«  coward  bold : 
The  world,  when  waste,  he  peopled  with  incresKi 
And  warring  nations  reconcird  in  peace. 
Ormond,  the  first,  and  all  the  fair  may  find, 
In  this  one  legend,  to  their  fame  design'd. 
When  Beauty  fires  the  blood,  how  Love  exalts  the 
mind. 

In  that  sweet  isle  where  Venus  keeps  her  cooitr 
And  every  Qrace,  and  all  the  Loves,  retort  ^ 
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ther  m  is  fonn'd  of  softer  earth, 
^  the  bent  of  pleastire  from  their  birth ; 
i  a  Cyprian  lord  abo^-e  the  rest 
ihhy,  with  a  nnmerous  issue  bless'd. 
DO  gift  of  Fortone  is  sincere, 
wanting  in  a  worthy  heir ; 
bom,  a  goodly  youth  to  view, 
be  rest  in  shape,  and  outward  shew, 
his  iimbt  with  due  proportion  joiird, 
eavy,  dull,  degenerate  mind, 
ely'd  the  features  of  his  face ; 
IS  there,  but  beauty  in  disgrace. 
ti  mien,  a  voice  with  rustic  sound, 
1  eyes  that  ever  lovM  the  gmuod. 
like  Nature's  errour,  as  the  mind 
were  not  of  a  piece  designed,     [  joinM. 
fbr  two,  and  by  mistake  in  one  were 
ng  rod,  the  father's  forming  care, 
tris^d  in  vain  on  Wit's  despair; 
informed,  the  Jess  he  understood, 
r  sunk  by  floundering  in  the  mud. 
'd  of  ail,  and  grown  the  public  shame, 
*  from  Galesus  changed  bis  name, 
u  calPd,  which  signifies  a  brute; 
name  did  with  bis  nature  suit.  ^ 
er,  when  he  found  his  labour  lost, 
trnploy'd  that  answer'd  not  the  cost, 
mgrateful  object  to  remove, 
1  to  see  what  Nature  made  him  love; 
mntry  farm  the  fool  confin*d ; 
well  suited  with  a  rustic  mind, 
e  wilds  the  sturdy  Cymon  went, 
mong  the  swains,  and  pleased  with  ba- 
ment. 

id  cattle  were  his  only  care, 
irfjne  delight,  a  country  fair. 
nM  on  a  summer*s  holiday, 
green- wood  shade  he  took  his  way ; 
n  shunn'd  the  church,  and  us'd  not 
h  to  pray. 

-stair,  wiiiph  he  could  ne'er  forsake, 
!>efore,  and  half  liehiud  his  back, 
along,  unknowing  what  he  souprht, 
!d  as  he  ^JiKmt  for  want  of  thought, 
ce  conducted,  or  by  thirst  constraia'd, 
icesses  of  the  grove  he  gain'd  ; 
I  plain  defended  by  tlie  \vood, 
1^  the  matted  grass  a  crystal  flood, 
m  alabaster  fountain  stood  : 
margin  of  the  fount  was  laid 
)y  her  slaves)  a  sleeping  maid, 
ind  her  nymphs,  when,  tir'd  with  sport, 
co<^  Eurotas  they  resort: 
crself  the  goddess  well  express'd, 
istinguisVd  by  her  purple  vest, 
( charming  features  of  her  face, 
1  slumber  a  superior  grace : 
limbs  composM  with  decent  care, 
laded  with  a  slight  cymarr; 
to  the  view  was  only  bare : 
leginning  paps  were  scarcely  spy*d, 
r  places  were  but  signify M : 
:  witad  upon  her  bosom  blows, 
'  fatnn'iag  wind  the  bosom  ruse ; 
wind,  and  purling  streams,  continue 
epose. 

if  Nature  stood  with  stxipid  eyes, 
mouth  that  testify'd  surprise, 
'  face,  nor  could  remove  his  sight, 
ras  to  lore,  and  novice  to  delight : 


Long  mute  he  stoad,  and  leaning  on  his  staff. 
His  wonder  witnessed  with  an  idiot  lau|^; 
Then  would  have  spoke,  but  by  his  glimmering 

sense 
First  found  his  want  of  words,  and  fear*d  offence: 
Doubted  for  what  he  was  he  should  be  known. 
By  his  clown  accent,  and  his  country  tone. 
Through  the  rude  chaos  thus  the  running  light 
Shot  the  first  ray  that  piercM  the  nati^-e  night : 
Then  day  and  darkness  in  the  mass  were  mix'd. 
Till  gather'd  in  a  globe  the  beams  were  fix'd  : 
Labt  shone  the  Sun,  who,  radiant  in  his  sphere, 
lllumin'd  Heaven  and  Earth,  and  roUM  around 
So  reason  in  this  brutal  soul  began,        [the  year. 
Love  made  him  first  suspect  he  was  a  man ; 
Love  made  him  doubt  his  broad  barbarian  sounds 
By  love  his  want  of  words  and  wit  he  found ; 
That  sense  of  want  prepar*d  the  future  way 
I'o  knowledge,  and  di^los'd  the  promise  of  a  day; 

What  not  his  fatkier's  care,  nor  tutor's  art. 
Could  plant  with  pains  in  his  unpolish'd  heart. 
The  best  instructor.  Love,  at  once  inspired, 
As  barren  grounds  to  fruitfulness  are  fir'd : 
I<ove  taught  him  shame;  and  Shame,  with  Love  at 
Soon  taught  the  sweet  civilities  of  life ;       [strife, 
I  His  gross  material  soul  at  once  could  find 
I  Somewhat  in  her  excelling  all  her  kind :     \ 
Exciting  a  desire  till  then  unknown. 
Somewhat  unfound,  or  found  in  her  alone^ 
This  made  the  first  impression  on  his  mind. 
Above,  but  just  above,  the  brutal  kind. 
For  beasts  can  like,  but  not  distinguish  too. 
Nor  their  own  liking  by  reflection  know  ; 
Nor  why  they  like  or  this  or  •'  other  face. 
Or  judge  of  this  or  that  peculiar  grace  ; 
But  love  in  gross,  and  stupidly  admire : 
As  flies,  allur*d  by  light,  approach  the  fire. 
Thus  our  man-beast,  advancing  by  degreej, 
First  likes  the  whole,  then  separates  what  he  sees; 
On  several  parts  a  several  praise  bestows. 
The  ruby  lips,  the  well-proportionM  nose. 
The  snowy  skin,  and  raven-glossy  hair, 
The  dimpled  cheek,  and  forehead  rising  fair. 
And,  ev*n  in  sleep  itself,  a  smiling  air. 
From  thence  his  eyes  descending  view'd  the  rest. 
Her  plump  round  arms,  white  hands,  and  heaving 

breast. 
Long  on  the  last  he  dwelt,  though  e\'ery  part 
A  pointed  arrow  sped  to  pierce  his  heart. 

Thus  in  a  trice  a  jtidge  of  beauty  grown, 
(A  judge  erected  from  a  country  clown) 
He  long'd  to  sec  her  eyes,  in  slumber  hid, 
And  wishM  his  own  could  pierce  within  the  lid : 
He  would   have   wak'd  her,    but  resirainM   lii^ 
thought,  [tauffl.r. 

And    Love,    new-bom,    the .  first   good-manucis 
And  awful  Fear  his  ardent  wish  withst(x>d, 
Nor  durst  disturb  the  goddess  of  the  wood. 
For  such  she  seeni'd  by  her  celestial  lace, 
Excelling  all  the  rest  of  human  race. 
And  things  divine,  by  common  seiiso  he  kn^w. 
Must  be  devoutly  seen,  at  distant  view : 
So  checking  his  desire,  with  ti-enibling  heart 
Gazing  he  stood,  nor  would  nor  could  depart; 
Fix'd  us  a  pilgrim  wildcr'd  in  his  way. 
Who  dares  not  stir  by  night,  tor  fear  to  stray, 
But  stands  with  awful  eyes  to  watch  the  dawn  of 
day. 
At  length  awaking,  Iphigehe  the  fair 
(So  was  the  beauty  called  who  caui'd  his  cars)  . 
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Unclosed  her  eyes,  aod  double  ^ay  rc\'ea1'd, 
While  those  of  all  her  slaves  in  sleep  were  seaKd. 

The  slavering  cudden,  propp'd  upon  his  stalf, 
Stood  ready  gaping  with  a  grinning  laugh, 
To  welcome  her  awake ;  nor  durst  begin 
To  speak,  but  wisely  kept  the  fDol  within. 
Then  she:    "  What  loakcs  you,   Cynion,  here 

alone  ? " 
(For  Cymon's  name  was  round  the  country  known 
Because  descended  of  a  noble  race, 
And  fur  a  soul  ill  sorted  with  his  face). 

But  still  the  sot  stood  silent  with  surprise. 
With  fix*d  regard  on  her  new-opeuM  eyes. 
And  in  his  breast  received  th'  envcnom'd  dart, 
A  tickling  pain  that  pleasM  amid  the  smart. 
But,  conscious  of  her  form,  with  quick  dtntrust 
She  saw  his  sparkling  eyes,  and  feared  his  brutal 
Tiiis  to  prevent,  she  wak'd  her  sleepy  crew,   [lust; 
And,  rising  hasty,  took  a  short  adieu. 

Then  Cymon  first  his  rustic  voicr  <%sayM, 
With  proflfer'd  service  to  the  parting  maid 
To  ree  her  safe ;  his  hand  she  long  deuy^d. 
But  took  at  length,  asham'd  of  such  a  guide. 
80  Cymon  led  her  home,  and  leaving  there, 
No  more  would  to  his  country  clowns  repair, 
But  sought  his  father's  house,  with  better  mind* 
Refusing  in  the  farm  to  be  conHn'd. 

The  father  wondcr'd  at  the  son's  return, 
And  knew  not  whether  to  rejoice  or  mourn  ; 
But  doubtfully  received,  expecting  still 
To  learn  the  secret  causes  of  his  altered  wilh 
Nor  was  he  long  delay'd :  the  first  request 
He  made,  was  like  bis  brothers  to  be  dress'd, 
And,  as  his  birth  re'^Mir'd,  above  the  rest. 

With  ease  his  suit  was  granted  bv  his  sire, 
Distinguishing  his  heir  by  rich  attire : 
His  body  thus  adom'df  he  next  designed 
With  liberal  arts  to  cultivate  his  mind : 
He  sought  a  tutor  of  his  own  accord. 
And  studyM  lessons  he  before  abhorr'd. 

Thus  the  man-child  advanced,  and  learn'd  so  fast, 
That  in  short  time  his  equals  he  surpassed : 
His  brutal  manners  from  his  breast  exiPd, 
His  mien  he  fashion'd,  and  his  tongue  he  fil'd ; 
In  every  exf^rcisc  of  all  admired, 
He  seem'd,  nor  only  seem'd,  but  was  inspired : 
.Inspired  by  Love,  whose  businecs  is  to  please ; 
He  ro<lc,  he  fenc'd,  he  mov'd  with  graceful  ease. 
More  fam'd  for  sens*?,  for  courtly  carriage  more, 
Than  for  his  brutal  fully  known  before. 

What  then  of  alter'd  Cymon  shall  we  say. 
But  that  the  fire  which  choak'd  in  ashes  lay, 
A  load  too  heavy  for  his  soul  to  move,        [Love. 
Was  upward  blown  below,  and  brush'd  away  by 
Love  made  an  active  progress  through  his  mind, 
The  dusky  parts  he  clcar'd,  the  gross  refin'd. 
The  drowsy  wakM ;  and  as  he  went  impressed 
The  Maker's  image  on  the  human  breast. 
Thus  was  the  man  amended  by  desire, 
And  though  he  lov'd  perhaps  with  too  much  fire, 
His  father  all  his  faults  with  reason  scann'd^ 
And  lik'd  an  errour  of  the  better  hand ; 
Excus'd  th'  excess  of  passion  in  his  mind. 
By  flames  too  fierce,  perhaps  too  much  refin'd : 
So  Cjrmon,  since  his  sire  indulged  his  will, 
Impetuous  lov'd,  and  would  bo  Cymon  still ; 
Calesus  he  disown'd,  and  chose  to  bear  [fair. 

The  name  of  fool  confimi'd  and  bishop'd  by  the 

To  Cipseus  by  his  friends  liis  suit  he  moT'd^ 
CipiettM  the  father  of  the  fair  he  lov'd : 


But  he  was  pre-engag'd  by  former  ties. 
While  Cymon  was  endeavouring  to  be  wise : 
And  Iphigene,  oblig'd  by  former  vows, 
Had  given  her  faith  to  wed  a  foreign  § ponse : 
Her  sire  and  she  to  Rhodian  Pasimond, 
Though  both  repenting,  were  by  promise  bound. 
Nor  could  retract ;  and  thus,  as  Fate  decreed, 
Though  better  luv'd,  he  spoke  too  late  to  speed. 

The  doom  was  past,  the  ship,  already  sent, 
Did  all  his  tardy  diligence  prevent : 
Sigh'd  to  herself  the  fair  unhappy  maid. 
While  stormy  Cymon  thus  in  secret  said: 
'*  The  time  is  come  for  Iphigene  to  find 
The  miracle  she  wrought  upon  my  mind : 
Her  charms  have  made  me  man,  her  ravish'd  lore 
In  rank  shall  place  me  with  the  bless'd  above. 
For  mine  by  love,  by  force  she  shall  be  mine, 
Ordeath,  if  force  should  fail,shall  finish  my  design." 
Resolv'd  he  sakl;  and  rigg'd  with  speedy  care 
A  vessel  strong,  and  well  equipped  for  war. 
The  secret  ship  with  chosen  friends  he  star'd ; 
And,  bent  to  die  or  conquer,  went  aboard. 
Ambush'd  he  lay  behhid  the  Cyprian  shore, 
Waiting  the  sail  that  all  his  wishes  bore  ; 
Nor  long  expected,  for  the  following  tide 
Sent  ont  the  hostile  ship  and  beauteous  bride. 

To  Rhodes  the  rival  bark  directly  steer'd. 
When  Cymon  sudden  at  her  back  appear'd. 
And  stopp'd  her  flight:   then,  standing  on  Kn 
In  haughty  terms  he  thus  defy'd  the  foe:    [prow, 
"  Or  strike  your  sails  at  summons,  or  prepare 
To  prove  the  last  extremities  of  war." 
Thus  wam'd,  the  Rhodians  for  the  fight  provide ; 
Already  were  the  vessels  side  by  side,         [briili\ 
These  obstinate  to  save,  and  those  to  seize  the 
But  Cymon  soon  his  crooked  grapples  cast. 
Which  with  tenacious  hold  his  foes  embrac'd, 
And,  arm'd  with  sword  and  shield,  amid  the  press 

he  pass'd. 
Fierce  was  the  fight,  but,  hastening  to  his  prey, 
By  force  the  furious  lover  freed  his  way : 
Himself  alone  dispers'd  the  Rhodian  crew. 
The  weak  disdain'd,  the  valiant  overthrew ; 
Cheap  conquest  for  his  following  friends  remained, 
He  reapM  the  field,  and  they  but  only  gleau'd. 

His  victory  confess'd,  the  foes  retreat. 
And  cast  the  weapons  at  the  victor's  feet. 
Whom  thus  he  chear'd:    *<  O  Rhodian' youth,  I 
For  love  alone,  nor  other  booty  sought :    [fbughf 
Your  lives  are  safe ;  your  vessel  I  resign  ; 
Yours  be  your  own,  restoring  what  is  mine: 
In  Iphigene  I  claim  my  rightful  due, 
Robb'd  by  my  rival,  and  detain'd  by  yoa: 
Your  Pastmond  a  lawless  bargain  drove. 
The  parent  could  not  sell  the  daughter's  love; 
Or,  if  he  could,  my  Love  disdains  the  laws,         ' 
And  like  a  king  by  conquest  gains  his  cause: 
Where  arms  take  place,  all  other  pleas  are  vain, 
Love  taught  me  force,  and  Force  shall  love  main- 
tain, 
You,  what  by  strength  you  could  not  keep,  release^ 
And  at  an  easy  ransom  buy  your  peace."    [coid. 

Fear  on  the  conquer'd  side  soon  sign'd  tb*  ac< 
And  Iphigene  to  Cymon  was  restoi'd : 
While  to  his  arms  the  blushing  bride  he  took» 
To  seeming  sadness  she  compos'd  her  look; 
As  if  by  force  subjci!ted  to  his  will, 
Though  pleas'd,  dissembling,  and  a  woiyian  st2t, . 
And,  for  she  wept,  he  wip'd  her  falling  tbm. 
And  pray'd  her  to  dianiss  1^  empty  Inlts  ^ 
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irs  I  am/'  he  said,  «  and  have  deserv'd 
i  much  better  whom  so  long  I  served, 
to  whom  your  fbnnal  father  ty'd 
fs,  and  sold  a  slave,  not  sent  a  bride." 
le  he  spoke,  he  seiz'd  the  Willing  prey, 
bore  the  Spartan  spouse  away. 
lie  9cream'd,  and  ev'n  her  eyes  confessed 
r  would  be  thought,  than  was  distressed, 
exults  but  Cymon  in  his  mind  ? 
es  and  empty  joys  of  human  kind, 
the  present,  to  the  future  blind  ! 
Fate,  while  Cymon  plows  the  sea, 
t  to  Candy  with  his  conquered  prey, 
s  third  glass  of  measur'd  hours  was  run, 
:e  a  fiery  meteor,  sunk  the  Sun  ; 
ise  of  a  storm ;  the  shifting  gales 
y  fits,  and  fill  the  flagging  skils ; 
onnurs  of  the  main  from  far  were  heard, 
t  came  on,  not  by  degrees  prepared, 
once ;  at  once  the  winds  arise, 
lers  roll,  the  forky  lightning  flies, 
e  master  iiisues  out  commands, 
le  trembling  sailors  ply  their  hands : 
est  unforeseen  prevents  their  care,   "^ 
the  first  they  labour  in  despair. 
'  ship  betwixt  the  winds  and  tides, 
;k,  and  forwards,  in  a  circle  rides, 
th  the  difierent  blows;  then  shoots  amain, 
:eTbuff'd,  she  stops,  and  sleeps  again, 
aghast  the  proud  archangel  fell, 
xmi  the  height  of  Heaven  to  deepest 

11, 

i  the  lover  of  his  lore  possessed, 

1  the  more,  the  more  he  had  been  bless'd ; 

ous  for  her  danger  than  his  own, 

lefies ;  but  would  be  lost  alone. 

igene  to  womanish  complaints 

I  prayers,  and  wearies  all  the  saints ; 

!  could,  her  love  she  would  repent, 

ahe  cannot,  dreads  the  punishment : 

fiuth,  and  Pasimond  betrayed, 

resent,  and  her  crime  upbraid. 

(  herself,  nor  blames  her  lover  less, 

her  anger,  as  her  fears  increase : 

Twn  back  the  burthen  would  remove, 

he  load  on  his  ungovem'd  love,     % 

erposing,  durst,  in  Heaven's  despite, 

1  violate  another's  right: 

8  incensM  a  while  deferr'd  his  pain, 

him  master  of  his  vows  in  vain : 

My  punish'd  his  presumptuous  pride ; 

s  daring  enterprize  she  dy'd ; 

r  not  resisted,  than  cbmpIyM. 

tpotent  of  mind,  with  altered  sense, 

tb*  offender,  and  forgave  th*  offence, 

last :  mean  time  with  sails  declined 

ring  vessel  drove  before  the  Mrind : 

retoss'd,  aloft,  and  then  below, 

ley  seek,  nor  certain  course  they  know, 

noment  wait  the  coming  blow. 

y  driven,  by  breaking  day  they  view'd 

sfore  them,  and  their  fears  renew'd ; 

as  welcome,  but  the  tempest  bore 

!D'd  ship  against  a  rocky  shore. 

ig  bay  was  near ;  to  this  they  bent, 

cap^d;  their  force  already  spent ; 

I  tto^ns,  and  panting  from  the  sea, 

ikaown  at  leisure  they  survey  ; 

Bt  aoon  their  sickly  sight  witiidrew) 

jomtn  of  Rhodes  at  distant  view ; 


And  ctirs'd  the  hostile  shore  of  Pasimond, 
Saved  from  the  seas,  and  shipwrecked  on  the  ground. 
The  frighted  sailofs  try'd  their  strength  in  vain 
To  turn  the  stem,  and  tempt  the  stormy  main  ; 
But  the  stiff  wind  withstood  the  labouring  oar. 
And  forced  them  forward  on  the  fatal  shore ! 
The  crooked  keel  now  bites  the  Rhodian  strand. 
And  the  ship  moored  constrains  the  crew  to  laud: 
Yet  still  they  might  be  safe,  because  unknown. 
But,  as  ill  fortune  seldom  comes  alone. 
The  vessel  they  disniis8*d  was  driven  before. 
Already  sheltered  on  their  native  shore ; 
Known  each,  they  know ;  but  each  with  change 

of  chear ; 
The  vanquished  side  exults  |  the  victors  fear ; 
Not  them  but  theirs,  made  prisoners  ere  they  fight. 
Despairing  conquest,  and  depriv'd  of  flight. 

The  country  rings  around  with  loud  sUarms, 
And  raw  in  fields  the  rude  militia  swarms ; 
Mouths  without  hands;  maintain*d  at  vast  ex- 
pense. 
In  peace  a  charge,  in  war  a  weak  defence : 
Stout  once  a  month  they  march,  a  blustering  band. 
And  ever,  but  in  times  of  need,  at  hand  | 
This  was  the  mora  when,  issuing  on  the  guard. 
Drawn  up  in  rank  and  file  they  stood  prepared 
Of  seeming  arms  to  make  a  short  essay. 
Then  hasten  to  be  drunk,  the  business  of  the  day. 
The  cowards  would  have  fled,  but  that  they  kne^ 
Themselves  so  many,  and  their  foes  so  few : 
But,  crowding  on,  the  last  the  first  Impel : 
Till  overborn  with  weight  the  Cyprians  fell« 
C3rmon  enslaved,  who  first  the  war  begun. 
And  Iphigene  once  more  is  lost  and  won. 

Deep  in  a  dungeon  was  the  captive  cast^ 
Depriv'd  of  day,  and  held  in  fetters  fiist : 
His  life  was  only  spared  at  their  request^ 
Whom  taken  he  so  nobly  had  released : 
But  Iphigenia  was  the  laidies  care. 
Each  in  their  turn  address'd  to  treat  the  fair ; 
While  Pasimond  and  his  the  nuptial  feast  prer 
pare. 
Her  secret  soul  to  Csrmon  was  indin'd. 
But  she  must  suffer  what  her  Fates  assign'd ; 
So  passive  is  the  church  of  woman-kind. 
What  worse  to  Cymon  could  his  fortune  deal, 
Roll'd  to  the  lowest  spoke  of  all  her  wheel } 
It  rested  to  dismiss  the  downward  weight. 
Or  raise  him  upward  to  his  former  heii^t ; 
The  latter  pleas'd ;  and  Love  (concem*d  the  most) 
Prepared  th*  amends,  for  what  by  love  he  lusU 

The  sire  of  Pasimond  had  left  a  son. 
Though  younger,  yet  for  courage  early  known, 
Ormisda  call'd,  to  whom,  by  promise  ty'd, 
A  Rhodian  beauty  was  the  destin'd  bride ; 
Cassandra  was  her  name,  above  the  rest 
Renown'd  for  birth,  with  fortune  amply  blessed. 
Lysimachus,  who  rul'd  the  Rhodian  state, 
Was  then  by  choice  their  annual  ma^strate : 
He  lov*d  Cassandra  too  with  equal  fire. 
But  Fortune  had  not  favoured  his  desire  ; 
Cross'd  by  her  friends,  by  her  not  disapprov'd^ 
Nor  yet  preferr'd,  or  like  Ormisda  lov'd : 
So  stood  th'  affiiir :  some  little  hope  rcmain'd, 
That,  should  his  rival  chance  to  lose,  he  gain'd. 

Mean  time  young  Pasimond  his  marriage,  prci&'d, 
Ordain'd  the  nuptial  day,  prepared  the  feast ; 
And  frugally  resolv'd  (the  charge  to  shun. 
Which  would  be  double  should  he  wed  alone) 
To  join  hi9  brotheii'f  bridal  with  hi:i  own. 
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Lysimac^hus,  oppressed  with  mortal  grief, 
Received  the  news,  «nd  study*d  quick  relief: 
The  fatal  day  approachM ;  if  force  were  tis^d, . 
The  magistrate  his  public  trust  abusM  ; 
To  justice  liable,  as  law  required ; 
For,,  when  his  office  ceas'd,  his  power  expired: 
While  power  remained  the  means  were  in  his  hand 
By  force  to  seize,  and  then  forsake  the  land: 
Betwixt  extremes  he  knew  not  how  to  move, 
A  slave  to  fiune,  but,  more  a  slave  to  love : 
Restraining  others,  yet  himself  not  free. 
Made  impotent  by  power,  debased  by  dignity. , 
Both  sides  he  weigh'd :  but,  after  much  debate. 
The  man  prevailed  above  the  magistrate. 

Love  never  fitils  to  master  what  he  finds. 
But  works  a  different  way  in  different  minds, 
The  fool  enlightens,  and  the  wise  he  blinds. 
This  youth,  proposing  to  possess  and  'scape^ 
Began  in  murder,  to  conclude  in  rape  : 
Unprais'd  by  nie,  though  Heaven  sometimes  may 
An  impious  act  with  undeserv'd  success:       [bless 
The  great  it  seems  arc  privilege  alone 
To  punish  all  injustice  but  their  own. 
But  here  I  stop,  not  daring  to  proceed. 
Yet  blush  to  flatter  an  unrighteous  deed : 
For  ccimes  arc  but  permitted,  not  decreed. 

Resolv'd  on  force,  his  wit  the  pretor  bent, 
To  find  the  means  that  might  secure  th'  event ; 
Nor  long  he  laboured,  for  his  lucky  thought 
In  captive  Cymon  found  the  friend  he  sought ; 
Th*  example  pleas'd :  the  cause  and  crime  the  same; 
An  injur'd  lover,  and  a  ravish'd  dame. 
How  much  he  durst  he  knew  by  what  he  dar*d. 
The  less  he  had  to  lose,  the  less  he  caf*d       [ward. 
To  manage  loathsome  life,  when  love  was  the  re- 

This  pondered  well,  and  fix'd  on  his  intent. 
In  depth  of  night  he  for  the  prisoner  sent ; 
In  secret  s(  nt,  the  public  view  to  shun, 
Then  with  a  sober  smile  he  thus  begun. 
•'  The  powers  above,  who  bounteously  bestow 
Their  gifts  and  graces  on  mankind  below, 
Yet  prove  our  merit  first,  nor  blindly  give 
To  such  as  are  not  worthy  to  receive. 
For  valour  and  for  virtue  they  provide 
Their  due  reward,  but  first  thc^y  mnst  be  try»d : 
These  fruitful  seeds  within  your  mind  they  sow'd; 
nVas  yours  t'  improve  the  talent  they  bestowM : 
They  gave  you  to  be  bom  of  noble  kind, 
They  gave  you  love  to  lighten  up  your  mind, 
An4  puige  the  grosser  parts ;  they  gave  you  care 
To  please,  and  courage  to  deserve  the  fair. 

"  Thus  far  they  try*d  you,  and  by  proof  they 
The  grain  intrusted  in  a  grateful  ground :     [found 
But  still  the  great  experiment  remained. 
They  suffered  you  to  lose  the  prize  you  gain'd. 
That  you  might  learn  the  gift  was  theirs  alone, 
And  when  restored,  to  tlicm  the  blessing  own. 
Rrstor*d  it  soon  will  be  ;  the  means  prepared, 
The  difficulty  smoothed,  the  danger  shar'd : 
Be  but  yourself,  the  care  to  me  resign. 
Then  Iphigene  is  yours,  Cassandra  mine. 
Your  rival  Pasimond  pursues  your  life, 
Impatient  to  revenge  his  ravi«hM  wife. 
But  yet  not  his ;  to-morrow  is  behind,  ^ 
And  rx)ve  our  fortunes  in  one  bawl  has  joined  : 
Two  brothers  arc  our  foes,  Omiisda  mine. 
As  much  declared  as  Pasimond  is  thine  : 
To-morrow  must  their  common  vows  be  ty'd  : 
With  Love  to  firiend,  and  Fortune  for  our  guide. 
Lei  boU»  resolve  to  die,  or  each  rtdeem  •  bride. 


"  Right  I  have  none,  nor  hast  thou  much  to 
plead ;  ' 
Tis  force,  when  done,  must  justify  the  deed  : 
Our  task  performed,  we  next  prepare  for  flight : 
And  let  the  losers  talk  in  vain  of  right : 
We  with  the  fair  will  sail  before  the  wind. 
If  they  are  griev»d,  I  leave  the  taws  behind. 
Speak  thy  resolves :  if  now  thy  courage  droop. 
Despair  in  prison,  and  abandon  hope : 
But  if  thou  dar*st  in  arms  thy  love  r^rain, 
(For  liberty  without  thy  love  were  vain) 
Then  second  my  design  to  seize  the  prey,     [way.* 
Or  \ttad  to  second  rape,  for  well  tliou  luiow*st  i\tt 

Said  Cymon  oveijoyM,  **  Do  thou  propose 
The  means  to  fight,  and  only  show  the  fuies : 
For  from  the  first,  when  love  had  fir'd  my  mind, 
Resolv'd  I  lea  the  care  of  life  behind.*' 
To  this  the  bold  Lysimachus  replyM, 
"  Let  Heaven  be  neuter,  and  the  sword  decide ; 
The  spousals  are  prepared,  already  play 
The  minstrels,  and  provoke  the  tardy  day : 
By  this  the  brides  are  wak*d,  their  grooms  arr 

dress'd ; 
All  Rhodes  is  summon'd  to  the  nuptial  feast. 
All  but  myself,  the  sole  unbidden  guest. 
Unbidden  though  I  am,  I  will  be  there 
And,  join'd  by  thee,  intend  to  joy  the  foir. 

" Now  hear  the  rest;  when  Day  resigns  the  ligfa|, 
And  chearful  torches  gild  the  jolly  Night, 
Be  ready  at  my  call ;  my  chosen  few 
With  arms  administerVi  shall  aid  thy  crew. 
Then,  entering  unexpected,  will  we  seize 
Our  destined  prey,  from  men  dissolved  in  ease. 
By  wine  disabled,  unprcpar'd  for  fight, 
And  hastening  to  the  seas,  suborn  our  flight : 
The  seas  are  ours,  for  I  command  the  fort, 
A  ship  well-mann*d  expects  us  iu  the  port  : 
If  they,  or  if  their  friends,  the  prize  conte&t. 
Death  shall  attend  the  man  who  dares  resist,*' 
It  pleas'd !  the  prisoner  to  his  hold  retired. 
His  troop  with  equal  emulation  fir'd. 
Ail  fix'd  to  fight,  and  all  their  wonted  work  rt^ 

quir'd. 
The  Sim  arose ;  the  streets  were  throng'd  arouod^ 
The  palace  opened,  and  the  posts  were  crown*d. 
The  d^iuble  bridegroom  at  the  door  attends 
Th'  expected  spouse,  and  entertains  the  friends : 
They  meet,  they  lead  to  chdvch,  the  priests  invoke 
The  powers,  and  feed  the  Barnes  with  fragnuifc 

smoke. 
This  done,  they  feast,  and  at  the  close  of  night 
By  kindled  torches  vary  their  delight, 
Tlicse  lead  the  lively  dance,  and  those  the  brim- 
ming bowls  invite. 
Now,  at  th'  appointed  place  and  hour  assigned. 
With  souls  resolv'd  the  ravishers  were  joined : 
Iliree  bands  are  foan'd  ;  the  first  is  sent  beforo 
To  favour  the  retreat,  and  guard  the  shore  | 
The  second  at  the  palace-gate  is  plac'd. 
And  up  the  lofty  stairs  ascend  the  last : 
A  peaceful  troop  they  seem  with  shining  vests^ 
But  coats  of  mail  beneath  secure  their  breasts. 
Dauntless  they  enter,  Cjrmon  at  their  head. 
And  find  the  feast  rc.iew'd,  the  table  spread : 
Sweet  voices,  mixM  with  instrumental  sounds, ' 
Ascend  the  vaulted  roof,  the  vaulted  roof  rebound^ 
When  like  the  harpies*  rushing  through  the  hall 
The  sudden  troop  appears,  the  tables  £U1, 
Their  smoking  load  is  on  the  pavement  thnHm||> 
Each  raviaher  prepares  to  eeixe  bit  0WA4  . 
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The  brides,  inraded  with  a  rude  embrace, 
Shriek  out  for  aid,  confusion  fills  the  place, 
fiuick  to  redeem  the  prey  their  plighted  lords 
Advance,  the  palace  gleams  with  ohining  swords. 

But  imte  is  all  defence,  ami  succour  vain  ^ 
The  rape  is  made,  the  rarishers  remain: 
Two  sturdy  slaves  w^re  only  sent  before 
To  bear  the  purchas*d  prize  in  safety  to  the  shore. 
The  troop  retires,  the  lovers  close  the  rear. 
With  forward  faces  not  confessinft  fear : 
Backward  they  move,  but  scorn' their  pace  to  mend. 
Then  seek  the  stairs,  and  with  slow  haste  descend. 

Fierce  Pasimond,  their  passage  to  pn.'vcnt. 
Thrust  full  on  Cymon's  back  in  his  descent ; 
The  blade  returned  unbath'd,  and  to  the  handle 

bent. 
Stout  CjrmoD  soon  remounts,  and  cleft  in  two 
His  rival's  head  with  one  descending  blow : 
And  as  the  next  in  rmk  Ormisda  stood. 
He  tuni*d  the  point ;  the  sword,  inur'd  to  blood, 
Bor^  his  unguarded  breast,  which  pour'd  a  purple 

flood. 
With  vow'd  revenge  the  gathering  crowd  pursues. 
The  ravishers  turn  head,  the  fight  renci^'s ; 
The  hall  is  heap*d  with  corps ;  the  sprinlcled  gore 
Bennears  the  walls,  and  floats  the  marble  floor. 
Dispers'd  at  .length  thp  drunken  squadron  flies. 
The  victors  to  their  vessel  bear  the  prize ; 
And  bear  behind  loud  groans,  and  lamentable  cries. 


The  crew  with  merry  shouts  their  anchors  weigh. 
Then  ply  their  oars,  and  brush  the  buxom  sea, 
While  troops  of  gathcrM  Rliodians  crowd  the  key. 
What  sliould  the  people  do  when  Icfl  alone  ? 
Tlie  governor  and  government  arc  gone. 
The  public  wealth  to  foreign  parts  conveyM ; 
Some  troops  disbanded,  and  the  rest  unpaid. 
Rhodes  is  the  sovereign  of  the  sea  no  more ; 
Their  ships  unriggM,  and  spont  their  naval  store. 
They  neither  could  defend,  nor  can  pursue, 
But  grinnM  their  teeth,  and  cast  a  helpless  view  ; 
In  vain  with  darts  a  distant  war  they  try. 
Short,  and  more  short,  the  missive  wi>apoi)s  fly. 
Mean  while  the  ravishers  their  crimes  enjoy, 
And  flying  sails  and  sweeping  oars  employ: 
The  cliffs  of  Rhodes  in  little  space  arc  lost, 
Jove's  isle  they  seek ;  nor  Jove  denies  his  ci>ast. 

In  safety  landed  on  the  Oandian  shore, 
With  generous  wines  their  spirits  they  i^tore: 
There  Cymon  with  his  Rhodian  friend  resides. 
Both  court,  and  wed  at  once  the  willing  brides. 
A  war  ensues,  the  Cretans  own  their  cause, 
Stiff  to  defend  their  hospitable  laws  : 
Both  parties  lose  by  turns;  and  neither  wins. 
Till  peace  propounded  by  a  truce  begins. 
The  kindrMl  of  the  slain  forgive  the  deed. 
But  a  short  exile  must  fbr  show  precede : 
Tlie  term  cxpirM,  from  Candia  they  remove ; 
And  happy  each,  at  home,  enjoys  his  love. 


TRANSLATIONS 


FROM 


OVID'S    METAMORPHOSES. 


TO  THE  RIGHT  HON. 

LORD    RADCLIFFE. 


MY  LORD, 


1  HESE  Miscellany  Poems*  are  by  many  titles  yours.  TTie  first  they  claim 
from  your  acceptance  of  my  promise  to  present  them  to  you,  before  some  of 
them  were  yet  in  l>eing.  The  rest  are  derived  from  your  own  merit,  the 
exactness  of  your  judgment  in  poetry,  and  the  candour  of  your  nature ;  easy 
to  forgive  some  trivial  faults  when  they  come  accompanied  with  countencail- 
ing  beauties.  But,  after  all,  though  these  are  your  equitable  claims  to  a  de- 
dication from  other  poets,  yet  I  must  acknowledge  a  bribe  in  the  case,  which 
is  your  particular  liking  to  my  verses.  It  is  a  vanity  common  to  all  writers, 
to  over-value  their  own  productions ;  and  it  is  better  for  me  to  own  this 
failing  in  myself,  than  the  world  to  do  it  for  me.  For  what  other  reason  have  I 
spent  my  life  in  so  unprofitable  a  study  ?  why  am  I  grown  old,  in  seeking  so 
barren  a  reward  as  fame?  The  same  parts  and  application,  which  have 
made  me  a  poet,  might  have  raised  me  to  any  honours  of  the  gown,  which 
are  often  given  to  men  of  as  little  learning  and  less  honesty  than  myself. 
No  government  has  ever  been,  or  ever  can  be,  wherein  time-servers  and 
blockheads  will  not  be  uppermost.  The  persons  are  only  changed,  but  the 
same  jugglings  in  state,  the  same  hypocrisy  in  religion,  the  same  self-in- 
terest and  mismanagement,  will  remain  for  ever.     Blood  and  money  will  be 

*  Prefixed  to  the  Third  Volume  of  Diyden's  Miscellany  Poems,  printed  in  1693. 
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brisbed  in  all  J^es,  onlyvfor  the  preferment  of  new  faces,  with  old  con- 
sciences.    There  is  too  often  a  jaundice  in  the  eyes  of  great  men ;  they  see 
not  those  whom  they  raise  in  the  same  colours  with  other  men.     All  whom 
they  affect,  look  golden  to  them  ;  when  the  gilding  is  only  in  their  own 
distempered  sight.     These  considerations  have  given  me  a  kind  of  contempt 
for  those  who  have  risen  by  unworthy  ways.     I  am  not  ashamed  to  be  little^ 
when  I  see  them  so  infamously  great ;  neither  do  I  know  why  the  name  of 
poet  should  be  dishonourable  to  me,  if  I  am  truly  one,  as  I  hope  I  am  ;  for  I 
will  never  do  any  thing  that  shall  dishonour  it.     The  notions  of  morality  are 
known  to  all  men :  none  can  pretend  ignorance  of  those  ideas  which  are  in-born 
in  mankind :  and  if  I  see  one  thing,  and  practise  the  contrary,  I  must  be  dis- 
ingenuous, not  to  acknowledge  a  clear  truth,  and  base,  to  act  against  the 
light  of  my  own  conscience.     For  the  reputation  of  my  honesty,  no  man  can 
question  it,  who  has  any  of  his  own  :  for  that  of  my  poetry,  it  shall  either 
stand  by  its  own  merit,  or  fall  for  want  of  it.     Ill  writers  are  usually  the 
sharpest  censors:  for  they,  (as  the  best  poet  and  the  best  patron  said)  when 
in  the  full  perfection  of  decay,  turn  vinegar,  and  come  again  in  play.    Thus 
the  corruption  of  a  poet  is  the  generation  of  a  critic  :  I  mean  of  a  critic  in 
the  general  acceptation  of  this  age :  for  formerly  they  were  quite  another 
species  of  men.     They  were  defenders  of  poets,  and  commentators  on  their 
works ;  to  illustrate  obscure  beauties ;  to  place  some  passages  in  a  better 
light ;   to  redeem  others  from  malicious  interpretations ;   to  help  out  an 
author^s  modesty,  who  is  not  ostentatious  of  his  wit ;  and,  in  short,  to  shield 
him  from  the  ill-nature  of  those  fellows,  who  were  then  called  Zoili  and 
Momi,  and  now  take  upon  themselves  the  venerable  name  of  censors.     But 
neither  Zoilus,  nor  he  who  endeavoured  to  defame  Virgil,  were  ever  adopted 
'  into  the  name  of  critics  by  the  ancients :  what  their  reputation  was  then, 
we  know ;  and  their  successors  in  this  age  deserve  no  better.     Are  our 
auxiliary  forces  turned  our  enemies  ?  are  they,  who  at  best  are  but  wits  of 
the  second  order,  and  whose  only  credit  amongst  readers  is  what  they  ob- 
tained by  being  subservient  to  the  fame  of  writers,  are  these  become  rebels 
of  slaves,  and  usurpers  of  subjects ;  or,  to  speak  in  the  most  honourable 
terms  of  them,  are  they  from  our  seconds  become  principals  against  us  ? 
does  the  ivy  undermine  the  oak,  which  supports  its  weakness?  what  labour 
would  it  cost  them  to  put  in  a  better  line,  than  the  worst  of  those  which 
they  expunge  in  a  true  poet  ?     Petronius,  the  greatest  wit  perhaps  of  all  the 
Romans,  yet  when  his  envy  prevailed  upon  his  judgment  to  fall  on  Lucan, 
he  fell  himself  in  his  attempt :  he  performed  worse,  in  his  Essay  of  the  Civil 
War^than  the  author  of  the  Pharsalia :  and  avoiding  his  errours,  has  made 
greater  of  his  own.     Julius  Scaliger  would  needs  turn  down  Homer,  and 
abdicate  him  after  the  possession  of  three  thousand  years  :  has  he  succeeded 
in  his  attempt  ?  he  has  indeed  shown  us  some  of  those  imperfections  in  him, 
which  are  incident  to  human  kind :  but  who  had  not  rather  be  that  Homer 
than  this  Scaliger?    You  see   the  same  hypercritic,  when  he  endeavours 
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to  mend  the  beginning  of  Claudian,  (a  faulty  poet,  and  living  in  a  barbarous 
^S^)  yet  how  short  he  comes  of  him,  and  substitutes  such  verses  of  his  oiro 
as  deserve  the  ferula.  What  a  censure  has  he  made  of  Lucan,  that  he  ratlier 
seems  to  bark  than  sing  ?  Avould  any  but  a  dog  have  made  so  snarling  a 
comparison  ?  one  would  have  thought  he  had  learned  Latin,  as  late  as  they 
tell  us  he  did  Greek.  Yet  he  came  off,  with  a  pace  tud^  by  your  good  leave^ 
Lucan ;  he  called  him  not  by  those  outrageous  names,  of  fool,  booby,  and 
blockhead :  he  had  somewhat  more  of  good-manners  than  his  successors,  as  he 
had  much  more  knowledge.  We  have  two  sorts  of  those  gentlemen  in  our 
nation :  some  of  them,  proceeding  with  a  seeming  moderation  and  pretence  of 
respect  to  the  dramatic  writers  of  the  last  age,  only  scorn  and  vilify  the 
present  poets,  to  set  up  their  predecessors.  But  this  is  only  in  appearance; 
for  their  real  design  is  nothing  less  than  to  do  honour  to  any  man,  besides 
themselves.  Horace  took  notice  of  such  men  in  his  age:  Non  ingeniis 
£avet  ille,  sepultis ;  nostra  sed  impugnat ;  nos  nostraque  lividus  odit.  It 
is  not  with  an  ultimate  intention  to  pay  reverence  to  the  manes  of  Shake- 
speare, Fletcher,  and  Ben  Jonson,  that  they  commend  their  writings,  but  to 
throw  dirt  on  the  writers  of  this  age:  their  declaration  is  one  thing,  and 
their  practice  is  another.  By  a  seeming  veneration  to  our  fathers,  they 
would  thrust  out  us,  their  lawful  issue,  and  govern  us  themselves,  under  a 
specious  pretence  of  reformation.  If  they  could  compass  their  intent,-  what 
would  wit  and  learning  get  by  such  a  change  ?  if  we  are  bad  poets,  they  are 
worse ;  and  when  any  of  their  woeful  pieces  come  abroad,  the  difference  is 
so  great  betwixt  them  and  good  writers,  that  there  ne^d  no  criticisms  on  our 
part  to«  decide  it.  When  they  describe  the  writers  of  this  age,  they  draw 
such  monstrous  figures  of  them,  as  resemble  none  of  us:* our  pretended 
pictures  are  so  unlike,  that  it  is  evident  we  never  sate  to  them  ;  they  are  all 
grotesque,  the  products  of  their  wild  imaginations,  things  out  of  nature,  so 
far  from  being  copied  from  us,  that  they  resemble  nothing  that  ever  was,  or 
ever  can  be.  But  there  is  another  sort  of  insects  more  venomous  than  the 
former.  Those  who  manifestly  aim  at  the  destruction  of  our  poetical  church 
and  state ;  who  allow  nothing  to  their  countrymen,  either  of  this  or  of  the 
former  age.  These  attack  the  living  by  raking  up  the  ashes  of  the  dead ; 
well  knowing,  that  if  they  can  subvert  their  original  title  to  the  stage,  we, 
who  claim  under  them,  must  fall  of  course.  Peace  be  to  the  venerable  shades 
of  Shakespeare  and  Ben  Jonson :  none  of  the  living  will  presume  to  have 
any  competition  with  them :  as  they  were  our  predecessors,  so  they  were 
our  masters.  We  trail  our  plays  under  them ;  but  (as  at  the  funerals  of  a 
Turkish  emperor)  our  ensigns  are  furled  or  dragged  upon  the  ground,  in 
honour  to  the  dead ;  so  we  may  lawfully  advance  our  own,  afterwards,  to 
show  that  we  succeed :  if  less  in  dignity,  yet  on  the  same  foot  ^nd  title^ 
ivhich  we  think  too  we  can  maintain  against  the  insolence  of  our  own 
janizaries.  If  I  am  the  man,  as  I  have  reason  to  believe,  who  am  seemingly 
courted,  and  secretly  undermined  ;  I  think  I  shall  be  able  to  defend  myself. 
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wben  I  am  openly  attacked ;  and  to  show  besides,  that  tlie  Greek  Mriten 
only  gETe  us  the  rudiments  of  a  stage  which  they  never  finished :  that  many 
of  the  tragedies  in- the  former  age  amongst  us  were  without  comparison  be- 
yond those  of  Sophocles  and  Euripides.  But,  at  present,  I  have  neither  the 
leisure  nor  the  means  for  such  an  undertaking.  It  is  ill  going  to  law  for  an 
estate,  with  him  who  is  in  possession  of  it,  and  enjoys  the  present  profits,  to  feed 
his  cause.  But  the  quantum  mutatus  may  be  remembered  in  due  time. 
In  the  mean  while,  I  leave  the  world  to  judge,  who  gave  the  provocation.  * 

This,  my  lord,  is,  I  confess,  a  long  digression  from  Miscellany  Poems  to 
Modem  Tragedies:  but  I  have  the  ordinary  excuse  of  an  injured  man,  who 
will  be  telling  his  tale  unseasonably  to  his  betters ;  though^  at  the  same  time, 
I  am  certain,  you  are  so  good  a  friend,  as  to  take  a  concern  in  all  things 
which  belong  to  one  who  so  truly  honours  you.  And  besides,  being  your« 
self  a  critic  of  the  genuine  sort,  who  have  read  the  best  authors  in  their 
own  languages,  who  perfectly  distinguish  of  their  several  merits,  and  in 
general  prefer  them  to  the  moderns ;  yet,  I  know,  you  judge  for  the  English 
tragedies  against  the  Greek  and  Latin,  as  well  as  against  the  French,  Italian, 
and  Spanish,  of  these  latter  ages.  Indeed  there  is  a  vast  dificrence  betwixt 
trguing  like  Perault  in  behalf  of  the  French  poets  against  Homer  and 
Virgil,  and  betwixt  giving  the  English  poets  their  undoubted  due  of  exceUing 
£schylus,  Euripides,  and  Sophocles.  For  if  we,  or  our  greater  fathers,  have 
not  yet  brought  the  drama  to  an  absolute  perfection,  yet  at  least  we  have 
carried  it  much  farther  than  those  ancient  Greeks ;  who,  beginning  from  a 
Choms,  could  never  totally  exclude  it,  as  we  have  done,  who  find  it  an 
unprofitable  incumbrance,  without  any  necessity  of  entertaining  it  amongst 
us,  and  without  the  possibility  of  establishing  it  here,  unless  it  were  sup- 
ported by  a  public  charge.  Neither  can  wc  accept  of  those  lay-bishops, 
as  some  call  them,  who,  under  pretence  of  reforming  the  stage,  would  intrude 
themselves  upon  us  as  our  superiors,  being  indeed  incompetent  judges  of  what 
is  manners,  what  religion,  and  least  of  all,  what  is  poetry  and  good  sense.  I 
can  tell  them  in  behalf  of  all  my  fellows,  that  when  they  come  to  exercise  a 
jurisdiction  over  us,  tliey  shall  have  the  stage  to  themselves,  as  they  have  the 
kurel.  As  little  can  I  grant,  that  the  French  dramatic  writers  excel  the 
English :  our  authors  as  far  surpass  them  in  genius,  as  our  soldiers  excel 
theirs  in  courage:  it  is  true,  in  conduct  they  surpass  us  either  way:  yet  that 
proceeds  not  so  much  from  their  greater  knowledge,  as  from  the  dif- 
ference of  tastes  in  the  two  nations.  They  content  themselves  with  a  thin 
deogn,  without  episodes,  and  managed  by  few  persons.  Our  audience  will 
not  be  pleased  but  with  variety  of  accidents,  an  underplot,  and  many  actors. 
They  follow  the  ancients  too  servilely,  in  the  mechanic  rules,  and  we 
assume  too  much  Ucence  to  ourselves,  in  keeping  them  only  in  view,  at 
too  great  a  distance.  But  if  ouroudience  had  their  tastes,  our  poets  could 
xQore  easily  comply  with  .them,  than  the  f  rench  writers  could  come  up 
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to  the  sublimity  of  our  thoughts,  or  to  the  difficult  variety  of  our  desigm . 
However  it  be,  I  dare  establish  it  for  a  rule  of  practice  on  the  stage,  that 
yfe  are  bound  to  please  those  nvhom  we  pretend  to  entertain ;  and  that 
at  any  price,  religion  and  good-manners  only  excepted ;  and  I  care  not 
much,  if  I  give  this  handle  to  our  bad  illiterate  poetasters,  for  the  defence 
of  their  Scriptions,  as  they  call  them.  There  is  a  sort  of  merit  in  de« 
lighting  the  spectators ;  which  is  a  name  more  proper  for  them,  than  that 
or  auditors :  or  else  Horace  is  in  the  wrong,  when  he  commends  Luciliot 
for  it.  But  these  common^places  I  mean  to  treat  at  greater  leisure :  in  the 
mcAU  time,  submitting  that  little  I  h^ve  said  to  your  lordship's  appro- 
bation, or  your  censure,  and  choosing  rather  to  entertain  you  this  way^  ai 
you  are  a  judge  of  writing,  than  to  oppress  your  modesty  with  other  com- 
mendations ;  which,  though  they  are  your  due,  yet  would  not  be  equally 
received  in  this  satirical  and  censorious  age.  That  which  cannot  witbool 
injury  be  denied  to  you,  is  the  easiness  of  your  conversation,  far  from  af- 
fectation or  pride;  not  denying  even  to  enemies  their  just  praises.  And 
this,  if  I  would  dwell  on  any  them^  of  this  nature,  is  no  vulgar  commenda- 
tion to  your  lordship.  Without  flattery,  my  lord,  you  have  it  in  your 
nature,  to  be  a  patron  and  encourager  of  good  poets,  but  your  fortune  has 
not  yet  put  into  your  hands  the  opportunity  of  expressing  it.  What  you  will 
be  hereafter,  may  be  more  than  guessed,  by  what  you  are  at  present.  Yoa 
maintain  the  character  of  a  nobleman,  without  that  haughtiness  which  gene* 
rally  attends  too  many  of  the  nobility ;  and  when  you  converse  with  gentle- 
men, you  forget  not  that  you  have  been  of  their  order.  You  are  married  to 
the  daughter  of  a  king,  who,  amongst  her  other  high  perfections,  has  derived 
from  him  a  charming  behaviour,  a  winning  goodness,  and  a  majestic  perKin. 
The  Muses  and  the  Graces  are  the  ornaments  of  your  family ;  while  the  Muse 
sings,  the  Grace  accompanies  her  voice:  even  the  servants  of  the  Muses 
have  sometimes  had  the  happiness  to  hear  her;  and  to  receive  their  in* 
spirations  from  her. 

I  will  not  give  myself  the  liberty  of  going  farther ;  for  it  is  so  sweet  to 
wander  in  a  pleasing  way,  that  I  should  never  arrive  at  my  journey's  end. 
To  keep  myself  from  being  belated  in  my  letter,  and  tiring  your  attention,  I 
must  return  to  the  place  where  I  was  setting  out.  I  humbly  dedicate  to  your 
lordship,  my  own  labours  in  this  Miscellany:  at  the  same  time,  not  arro- 
gating to  myself  the  privilege  of  inscribing  to  you  the  works  of  others,  who 
are  joined  with  me  in  this  undertaking,  over  which  I  can  pretend  no  right. 
Your  lady  and  you  have  done  me  the  favour  to  hear  me  read  my  translations 
of  Ovid  ;  and  you  both  seemed  not  to  be  displeased  with  them.  Whether  it 
be  the  partiality  of  an  old  man  to  his  youngest  child,  I  know  not :  but  they 
appear  to  me  tlie  best  of  all  my  endeavours  in  this  kind.  Perhaps  this  poet 
is  more  easy  to  be  translated  than  some  others,  whom  I  have  lately  attempted ) 
psrhs^s  too,  he  was  more  according  to  my  genius.    He  is  certainly  more  pa* 
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lalable  to  the  reader  than  any  of  the  Roman  wits ;  though  some  of  them  are 
more  lofty,  some  moreinstructiYe,  and  others  more  correct.  He  had  learning 
enough  to  mfke  him  equal  to  die  best  But  as  his  verse  came  easily,  he 
wanted  the  toil  of  application  to  amend  it.  He  is  often  luxuriant  both  in 
Ins  fancy  and  expressions,  and,  as  it  has  lately  been  observed,  not  always  na- 
tural. If  wit  be  pleasantry,  he  has  it  to  excess ;  but  if  it  be  propriety,  Lu« 
cretius,  Horace,  and,  above  all,  Virgil,  are  his  superiors.  I  have  said  so  much 
of  him  already,  in  my  preface  to  his  Heroical  Epistles,  that  there  remains  little 
to  be  added  in  this  place :  for  my  own  part,  I  have  endeavoured  to  copy  hia 
character  what  I  could  in  this  translation,  even  perhaps  farther  than  I  should 
have  done ;  to  his  very  &uks.  Mr.  Chapman,  in  his  translation  of  Homer, 
professes  to  have  done  it  somewhat  paraphrastically ,  aiui  that  on  set  purpose  ; 
kis  opinion  being,  that  a  good  poet  is  to  be  translated  in  that  manner.  I  re- 
member not  the  reason  which  he  gives  for  it;  but  I  suppose  it  is,  for  fear  of 
omitting  any  of  his  excellencies :  sure  I  am,  that  if  it  be  a  fault,  it  is  much 
more  pardonable  than  that  of  those,  who  run  into  the  other  extreme  of  &  li. 
toral  and  close  translation,  where  the  poet  is  confined  so  straightly  to  his 
author^s  words,  that  he  wants  elbow-room  to  express  his  elegancies.  He  leaves 
Um  obscure ;  he  leaves  him  prose,  where  he  found  him  verse :  and  no  better 
than  thus  has  Ovid  been  served  by  the  so  much  admired  Sandys.  This  is  at 
kiast  the  idea  which  I  have  remaining  of  his  translation  ;  for  I  never  read  hitn 
ance  I  was  a  boy.  Tbey  who  take  him  upon  content,  from  the  praises  which 
fathers  gave  him,  may  inform  their  judgment  by  reading  him  again,  and 
(if  they  understand  the  original)  what  is  become  of  Ovid's  poetry  in  his 
version ;  whether  it  be  not  all,  or  the  greatest  part  of  it,  evaporated.%  But  this 
proceeded  from  the  wrong  judgment  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived.  They 
iittther  knew  good  verse,  nor  loved  it ;  they  were  scholars,  it  is  true,  but  they 
were  pedants.  And  for  a  just  reward  of  their  pedantic  pains,  all  their  trans* 
lations  want  to  be  translated  into  English, 

If  I  flatter  not  myself,  or  if  my  friends  have  liot  flattered  me,  I  have  given 
my  author's  sense,  for  the  most  part,  truly:  for  to  mistake  sometimes,  is  in- 
cident to  all  men ;  and  not  to  follow  the  Dutch  commentators  always,  may  be 
forgiven  to  a  man  who  thinks  them,  in  the  general,  heavy  gross- witted  fellows, 
fit  only  to  gloss  on  their  own  dull  poets.  But  I  leave  a  farther  satire  on  their 
wit,  till  I  have  a  better  opportunity  to  show  how  much  I  love  and  honour 
them.  I  have  likewise  attempted  to  restore  Ovid  to  his  native  sweetness, 
easiness,  and  smoothness ;  apd  to  give  my  poetry  a  kind  of  cadence,  and,  as 
▼e  call  it,  a  run  of  verse,  as  lik^  the  original,  as  the  English  can  come  up  to 
the  Latin.  As  he  seldom  uses  any  synalepbos,  so  I  have  endeavoured  to  avoid 
them, as  often  as  I  could :  I  have  hkewise  given  him  his  own  turns,  both  on  the 
words  and  on  the  thought,  which  I  cannot  say  are  inimitable,  because  I  have 
copied  them ;  and  so  may  others,  if  they  use  the  same  diligence :  but  cer* 
taioly  tbey  are  wonderfully  graceful  in  this  poet.    Since  J  have  named  the 
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8}'nalepha,  which  is  cutting  off  one  rowel  immediately  before  another,  I  will 
give  an  example  of  it  from  Chapman's  Homer,  which  lies  before  me ;  for  the 
benefit  of  those  who  understand  not  the  Latin  prosodia*  It  is  in  the  first  line 
of  the  argument  to  the  first  Iliad. 

Apollo^s  priest  to  th*  Argive  fleet  doth  bring,  &c. 

There  we  see  he  makes  it  not  the  Argive,  but  th'  Argive,  to  shun  the  shock  ci 
the  two  vowels,  immediately  following  each  other;  but,  in  his  second 
argument,  in  the  same  page,  he  gives  a  bad  example  of  the  quite  contrary 
kind: 

Alpha  the  prayer  of  Chryses  sings ; 
The  army^s  plague,  the  strife  of  kings. 

In  these  words  the  army's^  the  ending  with  a  vowel,  and  armjfs  beginning 
with  another  vowel,  without  cutting  off  the  first,  which  by  it  had  been  iU 
army^Sf  there  remains  a  most  horrible  ill-sounding  gap  betwixt  those  words. 
I  cannot  say  that  I  have  every  way  observed  the  rule  of  tlie  synalepha  in  my 
translation ;  but  wheresoever  I  have  not,  it  is  a  fault  in  the  sound :  the  French 
and  the  Italians  have  made  it  an  inviolable  precept  in  their  versification; 
therein  following  the  severe  example  of  the  Latin  poet.     Our  countrymen 
have  not  yet  reformed  their  poetry  so  far,  but  content  themselves  witk 
following   the   licentious  practice  of  the  Greeks ;  who,  though  they  some^ 
times  use  synalephas,  yet  make  no  difficulty,  very  often,  to   sound  on6 
vowel  upon  another;   as   Homer  does,  in  the  very  first   line   of  Alpha. 
MigViy  d9ih  Bii  IlY,Xy}i6ihoj  'A^x^j^.     It  is  true,  indeed,  thaf  in  the  second 
line,  in  these  words  fx.t;/3»  'AxouoTg,  and  dXys  adijxcv.  tlie  synalepha  in  revenge 
is  twice    observed.     But  it  becomes  us,  for  the  sake  of  euphony,  rather 
Musas   colere    severiores,  with    the  Komans,  than  to  give  into  the  loose- 
ness of  the  Grecians. 

'  I  have  tired  myself,  and  have  been  summoned  by  the  press  to  send  away 
this  Dedication,  otherwise  I  had  exposed  some  other  faults,  which  are  daily 
committed  by  our  EngUsh  poets ;  %hich,  with  care  and  observation,  might  be 
amended.  For,  after  all,  our  language  is  both  copious,  significant,  and  ma- 
jestical,  and  might  be  reduced  into  a  more  harmonious  sound.  But,  for  want 
of  public  encouragement,  in  this  iron  age,  we  are  so  far  from  making  way 
progress  in  the  improvement  of  our  tongue,  that  in  few  years  we  shall  speak 
and  write  as  barbarously  as  our  neighbours. 

Notwithstanding  my  haste,  I  cannot  forbear  to  tell  your  lordship,  that  there 
are  two  fragments  of  Homer  translated  in  this  Miscellany ;  one  by  Mr.  CoiH^ 
greve  (whom  I  cannot  mention  without  the  honour  which  is  due  to  his  exceUenl 
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parts,  and  that  entire  afiection  which  I  bear  him)  and  the  other  by- myself, 
Bath  the  subjects  are  patlieticaly  and  I  am  sure  my  friend  has  added  to  the 
tenderness  which  he  found  in  the  original,  and,  without  flattery,  surpassed  his 
author.  Yet  I  must  needs  say  this  in  reference  to  Homer,  that  he  is  much 
more  capable  of  exciting  the  manly  passions  than  those  of  grief  and  pity. 
To  cause  admiration,  is  indeed  the  proper  and  adequate  design  of  an  epic 
poem  :  and  in  that  he  has  excelled  even  Virgil ;  yet,  without  presuming  to 
arraign  our  master,  I  may  venture  to  affirm,  that  he  is  somewhat  too  talkative; 
and  more  than  somewhat  too  digressive.  This  is  so  manifest,  that  it  camiot 
be  denied  in  that  little  parcel  which  I  have  translated,  perhaps  too  literally: 
there  Andromache,  in  the  midst  of  her  concernment,  and  fright  for  Hector, 
runs  off  her  biass,  to  teU  him  a  story  of  her  pedigree,  and  of  the  lamentable 
death  of  her  father,  her  mother,  and  her  seven  brothers.  The  devil  was  in 
Hector  if  he  knew  not  all  this  matter,  as  well  as  she  M'ho  told  it  him ;  for  she 
Wd  been  his  bedfellow  for  many  years  together :  and  if  he  knew  it,  then  it 
must  be  confessed,  that  Homer,  in  this  long  digression,  has  ratlier  given  her 
lusown  cliaracter,  than  that  of  the  fair  lady  whom  he  paints.  His  dear  friends, 
the  commentators,  who  never  fail  him  at  a  pinch,  will  needs  excuse  him,  by 
making  the  present  sorrow  of  Andromache  to  occasion  the  remembrance  of 
all  the  past:  but  others  think,  that  she  had  enougli  to  do  with  that  grief  which 
now  oppressed  her,  without  running  for  assistance  to  her  family'.  Virgil,  I 
am  confident,  would  have  omitted  such  a  work  of  supererogation.  But  Virgil 
had  the  gift  of  expressing  much  in  little,  and  sometimes  in  silence;  for  though 
he  yield^  much  to  Homer  in  invention,  he  more  excelled  him  in  his  ad- 
minible  judgment.  He  drew  the  passion  of  Dido  for  ^Eneas,  in  the  most 
fively  and  most  natural  colours  imaginable :  Homer  was  ambitious  enough  of 
moving  pity ;  for  he  has  attempted  twice  on  the  same  subject  of  Hector^s 
death :  first,  when  Priam  and  Hecuba  beheld  his  corpse,  which  was  dragged 
after  the  chariot  of  Achilles ;  and  then  in  the  lamentation  which  was  made 
over  him,  when  his  body  was  redeemed  by  Priam ;  and  the  same  persons 
again  bewailed  his  death,  with  a  chorus  of  others  to  help  the  cry.  But  if  this 
last  excite  compassion  in  you,  as  I  doubt  not  but  it  will,  you  are  more  obliged 
to  the  translator  than  the  poet:  for  Homer,  as  I  observed  before,  can  move 
rage  better  than  he  can  pity  :  he  stirs  up  the  irascible  appetite,  as  our  phi- 
losophers call  it ;  he  provokes  to  murder,  and  the  destruction  of  God*s 
images ;  be  forms  and  equips  those  ungodly  man-killers,  whom  we  poets, 
when  we  flatter  them,  call  heroes;  a  race  of  men,  who  can  never  enjoy  quiet 
in  themselves,  till  they  have  taken  it  from  all  the  world.  This  is  Homer^s 
commendation ;  and  such  as  it  is,  the  lovers  of  peace,  or  at  least  of  more  mo- 
derate heroism,  will  never  envy  him.  But  let  Homer  and  Virgil  contend  for 
the  prize  of  honoiur  betwixt  themselves ;  I  am  satisfied  they  will  never  have  a 
third  concurrent.  I  wish  Mr.  Congreve  had  the  leisure  to  translate  him;  and 
the  world  the  good-nature  and  justice  to  encourage  him  in  that  noble  design, 
uf  which  he  is  more  capable  than  any  man  I  know.     The  earl  of  Mulgrave 
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and  Mr.  Waller,  two  of  the  best  judges  of  our  age,  haFe  assured  me,  that  the; 
could  never  read  over  the  translation  of  Chapman,  without  incredible  pleasur 
and  extreme  transport.  This  admiration  of  theirs  must  needs  proceed  frov 
the  author  himself :  for  the  translator  has  thrown  him  down  as  low,  as  harsi 
numbers,  improper  English^  and  a  monstrous  length  of  verse  could  carry  hia 
What  then  would  he  appear  in  the  harmonious  version  of  one  of  the  bes 
writers,  living  in  a  much  better  age  than  was  the  last  ?  I  mean  for  versif 
cation,  and  the  art  of  numbers :  for  in  the  drama  we  have  not  arrived  to  th 
pitch  of  Shakespeare  and  Ben  Jonson.  But  here,  my  lord,  I  am  forced  t 
break  off  abruptly,  without  endeavouring  at  a  compliment  in  the  close.  Thi 
Miscellany  is,  without  dispute,  one  of  the  best  of  the  kind,  which  has  hithert 
been  extant  in  our  tongue.  At  least,  as  sir  Samuel  Tuke  has  said  be 
fore  me,  a  modest  man  may  praise  what  is  not  his  own.  My  fellows  hav 
no  need  of  any  protection :  but  I  humbly  recommend  my  part  of  it,  a 
much  as  it  deserves,  to  your  patronage  and  acceptance,  and  all  the  res 
to  your  forgiveness. 

I  am,  my  lord, 

your  lordship^s  most 

obedient  servant, 

JOHN  DRYDEN. 
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QP  bodies  changed  to  various  forms  I  sinjif : 

Ye  gnd9,  from  whence  these  miracles   did 
'ospire  my  nmnbers  with  celestial  heat,     [spring, 
^0 1  my  long  laborious  work  complete ; 
^Qd  add  perpetual  tenoor  to  my  rhymes, 
IJeduc'd  from  Nature's  birth,  to  Cesar's  times. 
Before  the  seas,  and  this  terrestrial  ball, 

And  Mearen^s  high  canqpy,  that  corers  all, 

^  was  the  fiatce  of  nature,  if  a  face  j 

'Uther  a  rude  and  indigested  mass : 

A  lifeless  lump,  unfashion'd,  and  tmframM, 

Of  jarring  seeds,  and  justly  Chaos  uam'd. 

No  Sun  wa?  lighted  up  the  world  to  view ; 

^"o  Moon  did  yet  her  blunted  horns  renew : 

^^or  yi*t  was  Earth  suspended  in  the  sky  ; 

Kor,  pois*d,  did  on  her  own  foundations  lie : 

^or  seas  about  the  shores  their  arms  had  thrown; 

But  earth,  and  air,  and  water,  were  in  one. 

Thus  air  was  void  of  light,  and  earth  unstable, 

Aod  water's  dark  ^yss  unnaTigable. 

Nu  certain  form  on  any  was  imprest ; 

All  Were  confu^d,  and  each  disturbed  the  rest. 

For  hoc  and  cold  were  in  one  body  fixt. 

And  soft  with  hard,  and  light  with  heavy  mixt. 
Bat  God,  or  Nature,  whUc  they  thus  contend, 

To  these  intestine  discords  put  an  end.      [driven, 

Then  earth  from  air,  and  teas  from  earth  were 

And  grosser  air  sunk  jErom  etherial  Heaven. 

Thui  di;*embroird,  they  take  their  proper  place; 

Tbc  next  of  kin  contiguously  embrace ; 

And  foes  are  snnder'd  by  a  larger  space. 

Tie  force  of  fire  ascended  first  on  high, 

Aod  took  its  dwelling  in  the  vaulted  sky. 

Then  air  socoeeds,  in  lightness  next  to  fire; 

^'bbse  atoms  firom  onactiTe  earth  retire. 


Earth  sinks  beneath,  and  draws  s  numerous  thronf 
Of  ponderous,  thick,  unwieldy  seeds  aloug. 
About  her  coasts  unruly  waters  roar. 
And,  rising  on  a  ridge,  insult  the  shore. 
Thus  when  the  God,  whatever  God  was  he, 
Had  formM  the  whole,  and  made  the  parts  agree. 
That  no  unequal  portions  might  be  found, 
He  moulded  earth  into  a  spacious  round : 
Then,  with  a  breath,  he  gave  the  winds  to  blow; 
And  bade  the  congregated  waters  flow. 
He  adds  the  running  sprmgs,  and  standing  lakes  ^ 
And  boimding  banks  forVinding  rivers  makes. 
Some  part  in  earth  are  swallowed  up,  the  most 
In  ample  oceans,  disembogued,  are  lost 
He  shades  the  woods,  the  vallies  he  restrains 
With  rocky  mountains,  and  extends  the  plains. 

And  as  five  zones  th'  etherial  regions  bind. 
Five,  correspondent,  are  to  earth  assigned  : 
The  Sun  with  rays,  directly  darting  dowp. 
Fires  all  beneath,  and  fries  the  middle  zone 
I'he  two  beneath  the  distant  poles  complain 
Of  endless  winter,  and  perpetual  rain. 
Betwixt  th*  extremes,  two  happier  cliqMitet  bol^ 
The  temper  that  partakes  of  hot  and  cold, 
I'he  fields  of  liquid  air,  enclosing  all. 
Surround  the  compass  of  this  earthly  ball : 
The  lighter  pai-ts  lie  next  the  fires  above; 
The  grosser  near  the  watery  Surface  move : 
Thick  clouds  are. spread,  and  storms  engeoder 

there, 
And  thunder's  voice,   which  wrefchsd  mortals 

fear, 
And  winds  tliat  on  their  wings  cold  winter  bear. 
Nor  were  those  blustering  brethren  left  at  large, 
On  seas  and  shores  their  fury  to  dischai^ : 
Bound  as  they  are,  and  circumscribed  in  place 
They  rend  the  world,  resistless,  where  they  pani 
And  mighty  marks  of  mischief  leave  bebhid ; 
Such  is  the  rage  of  their  tCDipeftvous  )ei|»di 
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First  Eurus  to  the  rising  morn  is  sent, 
XThe  retrions  of  the  balmy  continent) 
And  eastern  realms,  where  early  Persians  run. 
To  greet  the  blest  appearance  of  the  Sun. 
Westward  the  wanton  Zephyr  wings  his  flight, 
PleasM  with  the  remnants  of  departing  light : 
Fierce  Boreas  with  his  offspring  issues  forth, 
f  invade  the  frozen  waggon  of  the  North. 
While  frowning  Austcr  seeks  the  southern  sphere, 
And  rots,  with  endless  rain,  th*  unwholesome  year. 

High  o'er  the  clouds,  and  empty  realms  of  wind, 
The  God  a  clearer  space  for  Heaven  designed ; 
Where  fields  of  light  and  liquid  ether  flow,    )| 
Purg*d  from  the  ponderous  dregs  of  earth  betow. 

Scarce  had  the  power  distinguished  these,  whei/ 

straight  ^ 

The  stars,  no  longer  overlaid  with  weight. 


*^.   i 


Exert  their  heads  from  underneath  the  nuiss. 
And  upward  shoot,  and  kindle  as  they  pass, 

And  with  difiusive  light  adorn  the  heavenly  place.  ,  The  wings  of  winds  were  clogg*dwith  ice  and  soov 
Then,  every  void  of  nature  to  supply,  t^  And  shivering  mortals,  into  houses  driven, 

With  forms  of  gods  he  fills  the  vacant  sky :  ^  Sought  shelter  from  th*  inclemency  of  Heaven. 

Kew  herds  of  boists  he  sends,  the  plains  to  share;     Those  houses,  then,  were  caves,  or  homely  sbtilfi 

With  twining  oziers  fenc'd,  and  moss  their  beds. 
Then  ploughs,  for  seed,  the  fruitful  furrows  brofc 
And  oxen  laboured  first  beneath  the  yoke. 


New  colonies  of  birds,  to  people  air ; 

And  to  their  oozy  beds  the  finny  fish  repair. 

A  creature  of  a  more  exalted  kind 

Was  wanting  yet,  and  then  was  man  designed : 

Conscious  of  thought,  of  more  capacious  breast. 

For  empire  form'd,  and  fit  to  rule  the  rest : 

Whether  with  particles  of  heavenly  fire 

The  God  of  nature  did  his  soul  inspire ; 

Or  Earth,  but  new  divided  from  the  sky,. 

And  pliant  still,  retaiu'd  th'  etherial  energy: 

Which  wise  Prometheus  tempered  into  paste. 

And,  mixt  witli  living  streams,  the  godlike  image 

cast. 
Thus,  while  the  mute  creation  downward  bend 
Their  sight,  and  to  their  earthly  mother  tend, 
Man  looks  aloft,  and  with  erected  eyes 
Beholds  his  own  hereditary  skies. 
From  such  rude  principles  our  form  began. 
And  earth  was  metamorphosM  into  man. 

THE  GOLDEN  AGE. 

The  golden  age  was  firH;  when  man,  yet  new, 
No  rule  but  uncorrupted  reason  knew  \ 
And,  with  a  native  bent,  did  good  pursue. 
Unforced  by  punishment,  unawM  by  fear. 
His  words 'were  simple,  and  his  soul  sincere: 
Needless  was  written-law,  where  none  opprest; 
The  law  of  man  was  wiitten  in  his  breast : 
No  suppliant  crowds  before  the  judge  appcarM ; 
No  court  erected  yet,  nor  cause  was  heard ; 
But  all  was  safe,  fyr  conscience  was  their  guard. 
The  mountain-trees  in  distant  prospect  please. 
Ere  yet  the  pine  descended  to  the  seas ; 
Ere  sails  were  spread,  new  oceans  to  explore; 
And  happy  mortals,  unconcern*d  for  more, 
ConfinM  their  wishes  to  their  native  shore. 
No  walls  wei;^  yet,  nor  fence,  nor  mote,  nor  mound ; 
Nor  drum  was  beard,  nor  trumpet's  angry  sound : 
Nor  swords  were  forg'd;  but,  void  of  care  and  crime, 
The  soft  creation  slept  away  th^ir  time. 
The  teeming  earth,  yet  guiltless  of  the  plough. 
And  unprovoked,  did  fruitful  stores  allow : 
Content  with  food,  which  Nature  freely  bred. 
On  wildings  and  on  strawberries  they  fed  ; 
Cornels  and  bramble-berries  gave  the  rest,    . 
And  filing  acorns  furaish'd  oat  a  faast! 


The   flowers    unsown    in    fields  and    meada 

reign'd ; 
And  western  winds  immortal  Spring  maintainM. 
In  following  years  the  bearded  com  ensu'd 
From  earth  unask'd,  nor  was  that  earth  renew'd 
From  veins  of  yallies  milk  and  nectar  broke;  ' 
And  honey,  sweating  through  the  pores  of  oak. 

THB  SILVER  AGE. 

But  when  good  Saturn,  banisli>d  from  abovc^ 
Was  driven  to  Hell,  the  world  was  under  Jove. 
Succeeding  times  a  silver  age  behold, 
Excelling  brass,  but  more  exceird  by  gold. 
Then  Summer,  Autumn,  Winter,  did  appear] 
And  Spring  was  but  a  season  oTthe  year. 
The  Sun  his  annual  course  obliquely  made, 
Good  days  contracted,  and  enlarged  the  bad. 
Then  air  with  sultry  heats  began  to  glow. 


.>. 


THE  BRAZEN  AGE. 

To  this  next  came  in  course  the  brazen  age^ 
A  warlike  offspring,  prompt  to  bloody  rage, 
Not  impious  yet 


THE  IRON  AGE. 

Hard  steel  succeeded  thea; 

And  stubborn  as  the  metal  were  the  meiuy 
Truth,  Modesty,  and  Shame,  the  world  fbrwoke 
Fraud,  Avarice,  and  Force,  their  places  took. 
Then  sails  ii'ere  spread  to  every  wind  that  blew; 
Raw  were  tlie  sailors,  and  the  depths  were  new: 
Trees  rudely  hoUow'd,  did  the  waves  sustain, 
Ere  ships  in  triumph  plough'd  the  watery  plain. 

Then  land-marks  limited  to  each  his  right : 
For  ail  before  was  common  as  the  light. 
Nor  u'as  the  ground  alone  requir'd  to  bear 
Her  annual  income  to  the  crooked  share ; 
But  greedy  mortals,  rummaging  her  store, 
DiggM  from  her  entrails  first  the  precious  ore^ 
Which  next  to  Hell  the  prudent  God  had  laid. 
And  that  alluring  ill  to  sight  display'd : 
Thus  cursed  steel,  and  more  accursed  gold. 
Gave  Mischief  birth,  and  made  that  mischief  bol<l 
And  double  death  did  wretched  man  invade. 
By  btecl  assaulted,  and  by  gold  betray'd. 
Now  (brandish'd  weapons  glittering  in  their  han^i 
Mankind  is  broken  loose  from  moi^  bands;  , 
No  rights  of  hospitality  remain :  ^ 

The  guest,  by  him  who  harboar*d  him,  is  slain : 
The  son-in-law  pursues  the  father's  life : 
The  wife  her  husband  murders,  he  the  wife. 
The  step -dame  poisou  for  the  son  prepares. 
The  son  inquires  into  his  father's  years. 
Faith  flies,  and  Piety  in  exile  mourns  ; 
And  Justice,  here  opprest,  to  Heaven  returnf. 

THE  GIANTS  WAR. 

Nor  were  the  gods  themselves  more  safe  above 
Against  beleagur'd  UeavcD  the  giants  move. 
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hills,  on  moantaiiis  mountains  lie, , 
r  mad  approaches  'to  the  sky ; 
longer  patient,  took  his  time 
h  thmider  their  audacious  crime : 
play*d  along  the  firmament, 
nolish'd  works  to  pieces  rent. 
s  flames,  and  with  the  bolts  transfix'd, 
artfa  their  blood  the  monsters  mix'd ; 
Jaed  with  animating  heat, 
>regnate  earth  new  sons  beget : 
seed  from  which  they  spruug,accurst, 
sds  immortal  hatred  nurst : 
JTogmnt,  and  cruel  brood ; 
leir  original  from  blood, 
the  k^ingof  gods  behdd  from  high 
ving  in  hit  memory, 
$elf  had  found  on  Earth  of  late, 
:,  and  his  inhuman  treat)     . 
r  longer  with  his  pity  strove ; 
)  a  wrath  becoming  Jove ; 
general  council  of  the  gods ; 
n'd,  issue  from  their  blest  abodes, 
sembly  with  a  shining  train. 
s,in  Heaven's  expanded  plain, 
the  skies  are  clear,  is  seen  below, 
>y  the  name  of  milky  know, 
rork  is  of  stars  3  through  which  the 

he  thnnderer's  abode, 
reater  nations  dwell  around, 
ight  and  left,  the  palace  bound ; 
i  where  they  can ;  the  nobler  sort, 
:>door8  wide  open,  front  tlie  court. 

far  as  Earth  with  Heaven  may  vie, 
he  Louvre  of  the  sky. 
e  plac*d,  in  seats  distinctly  known, 
father  had  assumed  the  throne, 
y  sceptre  first  he  leant, 
is  hesu],  that  shook  the  firmament : 
id  Seas,  obey'd  th'  almighty  nod ; 
eneral  fear,  confessM  the  God. 
Ii  indignation,  thus  he  broke 
nee,  and  the  powers  bcSfH^e : 

more  concerned  in  that  debate 
ten  our  universal  state 
zard,  and  the  giant  race 
ties  were  ready  to  embrace ; 
le  foe  was  fierce,  the  seeds  of  all 
tng  Irom  one  original : 
ever  ambient  waters  glide, 
it,  aud  all  must  be  destroyed. 
>ly  protestation  make : 
3dl*s  inviolable  lake, 
er  in  the  godhead  lay, 

members  must  be  lopt  away, 
)ler  parts  are  tainted  to  decay* 
>dow  a  race  of  dcmi-gods, 

waters,  and  of  fawns  in  woods  : 
not  worthy  yet  in  Heaven  to  live, 
ast  enjoy  that  Earth  we  give, 
hought  securely  lodged  below. 
If,  who  no  superior  know, 
ieaiieo  und  Earth  at  my  <:ommand, 
£inpted  by  Lycaon*s  hand  ?** 
innur  through  the  synod  went, 
voice  they  vote  his  punishment.^ 
>aspiring  traitors  dat-'d  to  doom   ' 
tMr,  and  in  him  of  Rome, 
embled  with  a  pious  f«ar, 
r  their  earthly  thunderer: 


Nor  v/aj  their  care,  O  Cesar,  lessesteem'd 
By  thee,  than  that  of  Heaven  for  Jove  was  deem*d : 
Who  with  his  hand,  aud  voice,  did  first  restrain 
Their  murmurs,  then  reiuniM  hiit  speech  again. 
The  gods  to  silence  were  composed,  and  sate 
With  reverence  due  to  his  superior  state. 

'*  Cancel  your  pious  cares ;  already  he 
Has  paid  his  debt  to  justice,  and  to  me. 
Yet  what  his  crimes,  and  what  my  judgments  wen; 
Remains  for  me  thus  briefly  to  declare. 
The  clamours  of  this  vile  degenerate  age. 
The  cries  o(  orphans,  and  th'  op;iressor*s  rage. 
Had  reached  the  stars ;  *  I  will  descend,*  said  I, 
'  In  hope  to  prove  this  loud  complaint  a  lie.' 
Disguis'd  in  human  shape,  I  traveird  round 
The  world,  and  more  than  what  I  heard,  1  found. 
O'er  Moenalus  I  took  my  steepy  way. 
By  caverns  infamous  for  beasts  of  prey : 
Then  cross'd  Cyllene,  and  the  piny  shade» 
More  infamous  by  curst  Lycaon  made : 
Dark  night  had  covered  Heaven  aud  Earth,  before 
I  enter'd  his  unhospitable  door. 
Just  at  my  entrance,  I  displayed  the  sign 
That  somewhat  was  approaching  of  divine. 
The  prostrate  people  pray  ;  the  tyrant  grins; 
And,  adding  prophanation  to  his  sins, 
*  ru  try,'  said  he,  '  and  if  a  god  appear. 
To  prove  his  deity  shall  cost  him  dear.'       [pares, 
'Twas  late;  the  graceless  wretch  my  death  pre- 
When  I  should  soundly  sleep,  opprestwith  cares: 
This  dire  experiment  he  chose,  to  prove 
If  I  were  mortal,  or  undoubted  Jove : 
But  first  he  had  resolved  to  taste  my  power : 
Not  long  before,  but  ii;i  a  luckless  hour. 
Some  legates  sent  from  the  Molossian  state. 
Were  on  a  peaceful  errand  come  to  treat  t 
Of  these  he  murders  one,  he  boils  the  flesh. 
And  lays  the  mangled  morsels  in  a  dish : 
Some  part  he  roasts ;  then  serves  it  up  so  drest. 
And  bids  me  welcome  to  this  human  feast. 
Mov'd  with  disdain,  the  table  I  o*ertum*d; 
And  with  avenging  flames  the  palace  bum'd. 
The  tyrant,  in  a  fright.  Tor  shelter  gains 
The  neighbouring  fields,and  scours  along  the  plains. 
Howling  he  fled,  and  fain  he  would  have  spoke, 
But  human  voice  his  brutal  tongue  forsook. 
About  his  lips  the  gathcr'd  foam  he  chums. 
And,  breathing  slaughter,  still  with  rage  he  bums, 
But  on  the  bleating  flock  his  fury  turns. 
His  mantle,  now  his  hide,  with  mgged  hairs 
Cleaves  to  his  back ;  a  famish*d  face  he  bears; 
His  arms  descend,  his  shoulders  siuk  away. 
To  multiply  his  legs  for  chase  of  prey.  ' 

He  grows  a  wolf,  his  hoariness  remains. 
And  the  same  rage  in  other  members  reigns. 
His  eyes  still  sparkle  in  a  narrower  space. 
His  jaws  retain  the  grin  and  violence  of  his  face. 

"  This  was  a  single  ruin,  but  not  one 
Deserves  sojust  a  puulShment  alone. 
Mankind*s  a  monster,  andth'  unt^odly  times. 
Confederate  into  guilt,  are  swoni  to  crimes.* 
All  are  alike  involved  in  ill,  and  all 
Mu.<t  by  the  same  relentless  fury  fall." 

Thus  ended  he ;  the  greater  gods  assent. 
By  clamours  urging  his  severe  'mtent ; 
The  less  fill  up  the  cry  for  punishment. 
Yet  still  with  pity  they  remember  man; 
And  mourn  as  mut*h  as  heavenly  spirits  can.    ^ 
Tlioy  ask,  when  those  were  lost  of  human  birtli. 
What  he  would  do  with  all  his  waste  of  Earth } 
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If  his  dispeopled  world  he  would  resign 

To  beasts,  a  mute,  and  more  ignoble  line  ? 

Neglected  altai:^  must  no  longer  smoke. 

If  none  were  left  to  worship  and  invoke. 

To  whom  the  father  of  the  gods  reply*d : 

**  Lay  that  unnecessary  ftar  aside: 

Mine  be  the  care  new  people  to  provide. 

I  will  from  wondrous  principles  ordain 

A  race  unlike  the  first,  and  try  my  hkill  again.** 

Already  had  he  tossed  the  flaming  brand. 
And  roUM  the  thunder  in  his  spacious  hand ; 
Preparing  to  discharge  on  seas  and  land : 
But  stopt,  for  fear,  thus  violently  driven. 
The  sparks  should  catch  his  axle-tree  of  Heaven. 
Remembering,  in  the  Fates,  a  time,  when  fire 
Should  to  the  battlements  of  Heaven  aspire. 
And  all  his  blazing  worlds  above  should  bum. 
And  all  th'  inferior  globe  to  cinders  turn. 
His  dire  artillery  thus  dismissed,  he  bent 
His  thoughts  to  some  securer  punishment : 
Concludes  to  pour  a  watery  delui^e  <lown ; 
And,  what  he  dujst  not  burn,  resolves  to  druwn. 
The  northern   breath,  that  freezes  floods,    I 

binds; 
With  all  the  race  of  cloud-dispelling  winds: 
The  South  he  loos'd,  who  night  and  horrour  bring^ 
And  foprs  are  shaken  from  his  flaggy  wings. 
From  his  divided  beard  two  streams  he  pours;    - 
His  head  and  rheumy  eyes  distil  in  showers. 
With  rain  his  robe  and  heavy  mantle  flow, 
And  lazy  mists  are  lowering  on  his  brow : 
Still  as  he  swept  along,  with  his  clench'd  fist, 
He  squeezed  the    clouds;  th'  imprisoned  clouds 

resist : 
The  skies,  from  pole  to  pole,  with  peals  resound 


Now  seas  aud  earth  were  in  confusion  lost ; 
A  world  of  waters,  aud  without  a  coast. 

One  climbs  a  cliflf;  one  in  his  boat  is  borne. 
And  ploughs  above,  where  late  hesow'd  his  com. 
Others  o'er  chimney  tops  and  turrets  row, 
And  drop  their  anchors  on  the  meads  below : 
Or,  downward  driven,  they  bruise  the  tender  vine; 
Or,  toss'd  aloft,  are  knock*d  against  a  pine. 
And  where  of  late  the  kids  bad  cropp'd  the  gra«^, 
The  monsters  of  the  doep  now  take  their  place. 
Insulting  Nereids  on  the  cities  ride. 
And  wandering -dolphins  o*er  the  palace  glide. 
On  leaves,  and  masts  of  mighty  oaks,  they  brouze; 
And  their  broad  fins  entangle  in  the  boughs. 
The  frighted  wolf  now  swims  among  the  sheep ; 
The  yellow  lion  wanders  in  the  deep: 
His  rapid  force  no  longer  helps  the  boar : 
The  stag  swims  faster  than  he  ran  before. 
The  fowls,  long  beating  on  their  wings  in  vain. 
Despair  of  land,  and  drop  into  the  main. 
Now  hills  and  vales  no  more  distinction  know. 
And  leveird  Nature  lies  oppressed  below. 
The  most  of  mortals  perish  in  the  flood, 
Tlie  small  remainder  dies  for  u'ant  of  food.    ' 

A  mountain  of  stupendous  height  there  stands 
Betwixt  th'  Athenian  and  Bceotian  lands. 
The  bound  of  fruitful  fields,  while  fields  they  were^ 
But  then  a  field  of  waters  did  appear : 
Parnassus  is  its  name ;  whose  forky  rise 
Mounts  through  the  clouds,  and  mee|^  the  loft)^ 

skies. 
High  on  the  summit  of  this  dubious  cliff, 
Deucalion  watting  moor'd  his  little  skiff, 
y.  He  with  his  wife  were  Only  left  behind 
;  1^  Of  perished  man ;  they  two  were  human-kind. 


I 


And  showers  enlargM  come  pouring  on  the  ground.  KThe  mountain-nymphs  and  Themis  they  adore^ 


Then,  clad  in  colours  of  a  various  die, 
Junonian  Iris  breeds  a  new  supply. 
To  feed  the  clouds  impetuous  rain  descends ; 
The  bearded  corn  beneath  the  burthen  bends : 
Defrauded  clowns  deplore  their  perish'd  grain  j 
And  the  long  labours  of  the  year  are  vain. 

Nor  from  his  patrimonial  Heaven  alone 
1$  Jove  content  to  pour  his  vengeance  down : 
Aid  from  his  brother  of  the  seas  he  craves. 
To  help  him  with  auxiliary  waves. 
The  watery  tyrant  calls  his  brooks  and  floods, 
Who  roll  from  mossy  caves,  their  moist  abodes, 
And  with  perpetual  urns  his  palace  fill: 
To  whom  in  brief  he  thus  imparJts  his  will : 

**  Small  exhortation  needs ;  your  powers  employ : 
And  this  bad  world  (so  Jove  n-quircs)  destroy. 
Let  loose  the  reins  to  all  your  watery  store : 
Bear  down  the  dams,  and  open  e\ery  door/* 

The  floods,  by  nature  enemies  to  land. 
And  proudly  swelling  with  their  new  command. 
Remove  the  living  stones  that  stopped  their  way, 
And,  gusfnirg  from  their  «ource,  augment  the  sea. 
Then,  with  his  mace,  their  monarch  struck  the 

ground: 
With  inw&rd  trembling  Earth  rcceir'd  the  wound ; 
And  rising  streams  a  re^dy  passage  found. 
Th'  expanded  waters  gather  on  the  plain. 
They  float  the  fields,  and  overtop  the  grain : 
Then,  rushing  onwanls,  with  a  swe^py  sway. 
Boar  flocks,  and  folds,  and  labouring  hinds  away. 
Nor  safe  their  dwellings  were ;  for,  sapp'd  by  floods. 
Their  houses  fell  upon  their  houseliold  gods. 
The  solid  piles,  too  strongly  built  to  fall, 
liigh  o*€r  their  heads  behold  a  watery  walL 


And  from  her  oracles  relief  implore. 
The  most  upright  of  mortal  men  was  he ; 
The  most  sincere  and  holy  woman,  she. 

When  Jupiter,  surveying  Earth  from  high, 
Beheld  it  in  a  lake  of  water  lie. 
That,  where  so  many  millions  lately  liv'd. 
But  two,  the  best  of  either  sex,  survived. 
He  loos'd  the  northern  wind ;  fierce  Boreas  fliet 
To  puflT  away  the  clouds,  and  purge  the  skies: 
Serenely,  while  he  blows,  the  vapours  driven 
Discover  Heaven  to  Earth,  and  Earth  to  Heaven- 
The  billows  fall,  while  Neptune  lays  bis  mace 
On  the  rough  sea,  and  smooths  its  furrow'd  face. 
Already  Triton,  at  his  call,  appears 
Above  the  waves :  aTyrian  robe  he  wears; 
And  in  his  liand  a  crooked  tmmpet  bears. 
The  sovereign  bids  him  peaceful  sounds  insjHre, 
And  give  the  waves  the  signal  to  retire. 
His  writhen  shell  he  takes,  whose  narrow  vent 
Grows  by  degrees  into  a  lai-ge  extent ;  [sound, 

Then  gives  it  breath;   the  blast,  with  doubling 
Runs  the  wide  circuit  of  the  world  around. 
The  Sun  first  heard  it,  in  his  early  east. 
And  met  the  rattling  echos  in  the  west. 
The  waters,  listeni-.ig  to  the  trumpet's  roar. 
Obey  the  sunmions,  and  forsake  the  shore. 

A  thin  circuuifcrcnce  of  land  appears; 
And  Faith,  but  not  at  once,  her  visage  rears^ 
And  pee]>s  upon  the  seas  from  upper  grrounds : 
The  streams,  but  just  contain'd  within  their  bonnd^ 
By  slow  degrees  into  ihrir  channels  crawl; 
And  Earth  incntases  as  the  waters  fall. 
Iti  longer  time  the  tops  of  trees  appear. 
Which  mud  on  their  dishonour'd  bnnches  beu*.  • 
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At  ]«igth  the  wuiid  was  all  restored  to  view, 
But  desolate,  and  of  a  sickly  hue : 
Xature  beheld  herself,  and  stood  aghast, 
Adi^BialdeseiC,  and  a  silent  waste. 

Which  when  Deucalion,  with  a  piteous  look, 
Meld,  lie  wept,  and  thus  to  Pyrrha  spoke  : 
"  Oh  wife,  oh  sister,  oli  of  all  thy  kind 
The  be^t  and  only  creature  left  behind, 
Br  kindred,  love,  and  now  by  dangers  joiuM ; 
Of  nmltitudes,  who  breathed  the  common  air, 
We  two  remain  ;  a  species  in  a  pair : 
The  rest  the  seas  have  swaRow'd ;  nor  have  we 
Er»n  of  this  wretched  life  a  certainty. 
The  clouds  are  stiil  above ;  and,  while  I  speak, 
A  Jccond  deluge  o*er  our  heads  may  break. 
Should  I  be  snatched  from  hence,  and  thou  remain, 
Without  relief,  or  partner  of  thy  pain, 
Huw  cou]d*st  thou  such  a  wretched  life  sustain  ? 
Should  I  be  left,  and  thou  be  lost,  the  sea. 
That  bury*d  her  I  lov*d,  should  bury  me. 
Ob  could  our  father  his  old  arts  inspire, 
And  make  mfi  heir  of  his  informing  fire, 
That  so  1  might  abolishM  man  retrieve, 
And  perishM  people  in  new  souls  might  live  ! 
^  Heaven  is  pleased,  nor  ought  we  to  comi^lain, 
That  we,  th'  examples  of  mankind,  remain.'' 
He  said :  the  care^l  couple  join  their  tears. 
And  then  invoke  the  gods  with  pious  prayers. 
Thus  in  devotion  having  eas'd  their  griet^ 
Prom  sacBBd  oracles  they  seek  relief: 
A  nd  to  Cephisus*  brook  their  way  pursue : 
'l^iie  stream  was  troubled,  but  the  ford  they  knew. 
^Vith  living  waters  in  the  fountain  bred. 
They  sprinkle  first  their  garments  and  their  head, 
Then  toojc  the  way  which  to  the  temple  led. 
The  TooU  were  all  defiPd  with  moss  and  mire. 
The  desert  altars  void  of  solemn  fire, 
^fore  the  gradual  prostrate  they  ador*d. 
The  pavement  kiss'd ;  and  thus  the  saint  implor-d. 
**  0  righteous' Themis,  if  the  powers  above 
^v  prayers  are  bent  to  pity,  and  to  love ; 
If  human  miseries  can  move  their  mind ; 
^f  yet  they  can  fbrgive,  and  yet  be  kind ; 
T^bow  we  rhay  restore,  by  second  birth, 
Mankind,  and  people  desolated  Earth." 
Then  thus  the  gracious  goddess,  nodding,  said ; 
"  Depart,  and  with  your  vestments  veil  your  hcail : 
And  stoopinj^  lowly  down,  with  loosen'd  zones, 
Thrav  each  behind  your  backs  your  mighty  mo- 
ther's bones." 
Ainaz'd  the  pair,  and  mute  with  wonder,  stand. 
Tin  Pyrrha  first  refund  the  dire  command. 
"  Forbid  it  Heaven,''  said  she,  "  that  1  should  t<^r 
Thojc  holy  relics  from  the  sepulchre." 
They  pondei'd  the  mysterious  words  again, 
For  tome  new  sense ;  and  long  they  sought  in  vain. 
At  length  Deucalion  dcar'd  his  cloudy  brow. 
And  aid,  **  The  dark  enigma  will  allow 
A  meaning ;  which  if  well  I  understand, 
Fium  sacrilege  will  free  the  god's  command ; 
This  Earth  omr  mighty  mother  is,  the  stones 
Iq  ber  capacious  body  are  her  bones : 
These  we  must  cast  behind.**  With  hope,  and  fear. 
The  woman  did  the  new  solution  hear : 
The  man  difiides  in  his  own  augury, 
And  doubts  the  gods )  yet  both  resolve  to  try. 
Descending  from  the  mornit,  they  fiivt  unbind 
Their  vesU,  and  veird  they  cast  the  stones  behind : 
The  stones  (a  miracle  to  mortal  riew, 
But  long  traditiOB  mako  it  pau  for  true) 


Did  first  the  rigour  of  their  kind  expel. 
And  supplid  into  softutss  as  they  fell : 
Then  svvdl'd,  and,  swtlliiisf,  bydejcrtes  grew  warm 
And  took  the  rudiments  oi  human  form  ; 
ImperlVct  shapes,  in  marble  such  are  seen. 
When  the  rude  chisel  does  the  man  begin  ; 
While  yet  the  rouichncss  of  the  stone  remains. 
Without  the  rising  muscles  and  the  veins. 
The  sappy  parts,  and  next  resemblins?  juice, 
Were  turned  to  moisture,  ft>r  the  body's  uve, 
Sapplyinj? humours,  blood, and  nourishment: 
Tlie  rest,  too  S'jiid  to  receive  a  bent, 
Converts  to  bones  j  and  what  was  once  a  vein. 
Its  former  name  and  nature  did  retain. 
By  help  of  power  divine,  in  little  space, 
What  the  man  threw  assumed  a  manly  face; 
And  what  the  wife,  renew'd  the  female  race. 
Hence  we  derive  our  nature,  born  to  bear 
Laborious  life,  and  hardened  into  care. 

The  rest  of  animals,  from  teeming  Earth 
ProducM,  in  various  forms  received  their  birth. 
The  native  moisture,  in  its  close  retreat, 
DisTcsted  by  the  Sun's  ctherial  heat. 
As  in  a  kindly  womb,  began  to  breed : 
Then  swcli'd,  aiid  quleken'd  by  the  vital  seed. 
And  some  in  less,  and  some  in  longer  space. 
Were  ripen'd  into  form,  and  took  a  several  face. 
Thus  when  the  Nile  from  Pharian  fields  is  fled. 
And  seeks  with  ebbing  tides  his  ancient  bed. 
The  fat  manure  with  heavenly  fire  is  warm'd ; 
And  cnisted  creatures,  as  in  wombs,  are  form'd  : 
Thefe,  when  tlujy  turn  the  glebe,  the  peasants 

find: 
Some  rude,  and  yet  unfinish'd  in  their  kind : 
Short  of  their  limbs,  a  lame  imperfect  birth ; 
One  half  alive,  and  one  of  lifeless  earth. 

For  heat  and  moisture  when  in  bodies  join'd. 
The  temper  that  results  from  either  kind 
Conception  makes ;  and  fightintr,  till  they  mix. 
Their  mingled  atoms  in  each  other  fix. 
Thus  Nature's  hand  the  genial  bed  prepares 
With  friendly  discord,  and  with  fruitful  wars. 

From  hence  the  surface  of  the  ground  with  mud 
And  slime  besmear'd  (the  feces  of  the  flood) 
Receiv'd  the  rays  of  Heaven  ;  and,  sucking  in 
The  seeds  of  heat,  new  creatures  did  begin : 
Some  were  of  several  sorts  produc'd  before ; 
But  of  new  monsters  Earth  created  more. 
Unwillingly,  but  yet  she  brought  to  light 
Thee,  Python  too,  the  wondering  world  to  fright. 
And  the  new  nations,  with  so  dire  a  sight. 
So  monstrous  was  his  bulk,  so  large  a  space 
Did  his  vast  body  and  long  train  embrace : 
Whom  Phoebus  basking  on  a  bank  espy'd. 
Ere  now  the  god  his  arrows  had  not  try'd, 
But  on  the  trembling  deer,  otmountain>goat ; 
At  this  new  quarry  he  prepares  to  shoot. 
Though  ever}'  shaft  took  place,  he  spent  the  store 
Of  his  full  quiver;  and  'twas  long  before 
Th'  expiring  serpent  wa^low'd  in  bis  gore. 
Then,  to  preserve  the  fame  of  such  a  deed, 
F«>r  Pytht)n  slain,  he  Pythian  games  decreed. 
Where  i>oble  youths  for  mastership  should  strive, 
To  quoit,  to  run,  and  steeds  and  chariots  drive. 
The  prize  was  fame,  in  witness  of  renown. 
An  oaken  gariand  did  the  victor  crown. 
The  laurel  was  not  yet  for  triumphs  born ; 
But  every  green  alike  by  Phcebus  worn 
Did,  with  promiscuous  grace,  his  flowina^  loc]^ 
adora. 
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DRYDEN'S  POEMS. 


THE  TRANSFORMATION  OF  DAPHNE 
INTO  A  LAUREL. 

The  first  and  fairest  of  his  lores  was  she 
Whom  not  blind  Fortune,  but  the  dire  decree 
Of  angry  Cupid  forced  him  to  desire : 
Dfiphne  her  name,  and  Peneus  was  her  sire. 
SwelPd  with  the  pride  that  new  success  attends, 
He  sees  the  stripling,  while  his  bow  he  bends. 
And  thus  insults  him  :  <*  Thou  lascivious  boy, 
Are  arms  like  these  for  children  to  employ  ? 
Know,  such  achievements  are  my  proper  claim ; 
Due  to  my  vigour  and  unerring  aim : 
ResistlesM  are  my  shafts ;  and  P3rthon  late. 
In  such  a  feather'd  death,  has  found  his  fate. 
Take  up  thy  torch,  and  lay  my  weapons  by ; 
With  that  the  feeble  souls  of  lovers  fry." 
To  whom  the  son  of  Venus  thus  reply'd : 
«<  Phoebus,  thy  shafts  are  sure  on  all  beside; 
But  mine  on  Phoebus :  mine  the  fame  shall  be 
Of  all  thy  conquests,  when  I  conquer  thee.^ 

He  said,  and  soaring  swiftly  wingM  his  flight ; 
Kor  stopt  but  on' Parnassus*  airy  height. 
Two  different  shafts  he  from  his  quiver  draws;  ^ 
One  to  repel  desire,  and  one  to  cause. 
One  shaft  is  pointed  with  refulgent  gold. 
To  bribe  the  love,  and  make  the  lover  bold : 
One  blunt,  and  tipt  with  lead,  whose  base  allay 
provokes  disdain,  and  drives  desire  away. 
The  blunted  bolt  against  the  nymph  he  drest : 
But  with  the  sharp  transfixed  ApolLo*s  breast. 

Th*  enamour*d  deity  pursues  the  chase ; 
The  scomfiil  damsel  shuns  his  loathM  embrace : 
In  hunting  beasts  of  prey  her  youth  employs ; 
And  Phoebe  rivals  in  her  rural  joys. 
With  naked  neck  she  goes,  and  shoulders  bare, 
And  with  a  fillet  binds  her  flowing  hair. 
By  many  suitors  sought,  she  mocks  their  pains. 
And  still  hervow'd  virginity  maintains. 
Impatient  of  a  yoke,  the  name  of  bride 
She  shuns,  and  hates  the  joys  she  never  try*d. 
On  wilds  and  wood  she  fixes  her  desire : 
Nor  knows  what  youth  and  kindly  love  inspire. 
Her  father  chides  her  oft :  '*  Thou  ow^st,**  says  he, 
'*  A  husband  to  thyself,  a  son  to  me." 
She,  like  a  crime,  abhors  the  nuptial  bed : 
She  c^ows  with  blushes,  and  she  bangs  her  head. 
Then,  casting  round  his  neck  her  tender  arms. 
Soothes  him  with  blandishments  and  filial  charms : 
*'  Give  me,  my  lord,"  she  said, "  to  lie,  and  die, 
A  spotless  maid^  without  the  marriage*tie. 
Tis  but  a  small  request;  I  beg  no  more 
Than  what  Diana's  father  ga^  before." 
The  good  old  sire  was  softenM  to  consent ; 
But  said,  her  wish  would  prove  her  punishment : 
For  so  much  youth,  and  so  much  beauty  joined. 
Oppose  the  state,  which  her  desires  designed. 

The  god  of  light,  aspiring  to  her  bed, 
Hopes  what  he  seeks,  with  flattering  fancies  fed ; 
And  is  by  his  own  oracles  misled. 
And  as  in  empty  fields  the  stubble  bums. 
Or  nightly  travellers,  when  day  returns. 
Their  useless  torches  on  dry  hedges  throw. 
That  catch  the  flames,  and  kindle  all  the  row; 
So  burns  the  a:od,  consuming  in  desire. 
And  feeding  in  his  breast  the  fruitless  fire : 
Her  well-tumM  neck  be  view'd  (her  neck  was  bare) 
And  on  her  shoulders  her  dishevell'd  hair : 
"  Oh,  were  it  conib'd,"  said  he,  "  with  what  a  grace 
Would  every  waving  curl  becooM  her  fiice  I" 


He  view'd  her  eyes,  like  beaTeoly  lamps  that 

shone ! 
He  riew'd  her  lips,  too  sweet  to  view  akme^ 
Her  taper  fingers,  and  her  panting  breait ; 
He  praises  all  he  sees,  and  for  the  rest 
Believes  the  beauties  yet  unseen  are  best. 
Swift  as  the  wind,  the  domsd  fled  away. 
Nor  did  for  these  alluring  speeches  stay ; 
"  Stay,  nymph,"  he  cry>d,  "  I  follow,  not  a  foe : 
Thus  from  the  lion  trips  the  trembling  doe; 
Thus  from  the  wolf  the  frighten'd  lamb  removes. 
And  from  pursuing  falcons  fearful  doves; 
Thou  shuun'st  a  god,  and  shunn'tt   a  god,  that 

loves. 
Ah,  lest  some  thorn  should  pierce  thy  tenderfoot. 
Or  thou  should*8t  fall  in  flying  my  pursuit! 
To  sharp  uneven  ways  thy  steps  decline  ; 
Abate  thy  speed,  and  I  will  bate  of  mine. 
Yet  think  from  whom  thou  dost  so  rashly  fly ; 
Nor  basely  bom,  nor  shepherd's  swain  am  I. 
.Perhaps  thou  know'st  not  my  superior  state ; 
And  from  that  ignorance  proceeds  thy  hate. 
Me  Claros,  Delphos,  Tenedos  obey : 
These  hands  the  Patareian  sceptre  sway. 
Tbe  king  of  gods  begot  me :  what  shall  be;. 
Or  is,  or  ever  was,  in  fate,  1  see. 
Mine  is  th*  invention  of  the  charming  lyre  ; 
Sweet  notes  and  heavenly  numbers  I  inspire. 
Sure  is  my  bow,  unerring  is  my  dart ; 
But  ah !  more  deadly  his,  who  pierc*d  my  heart. 
Medicine  is  mine,  what  herbs  aiid  simples  grow 
In  fields  and  forests,  all  their  powers  1  know  ; 
And  am  the  great  physician  call'd  below. 
Alas,  that  fields  and  forests  can  afibrd 
No  remedies  to  heal  their  love-sick  lord ! 
To  cure  the  pains  of  love,  no  plant  avails  ; 
And  his  own  physic  the  physician  fails." 

,She  heard  not  half,  so  furiously  she  flies. 
And  on  her  ear  th'  imperfect  accent  dies. 
Fear  gave  her  wings ;  and  as  she  fled,  tbe  wind 
Increasing  spread  her  flowing  luur  behind  ; 
And  left  her  legs  and  thighs  expos'd  to  view  ; 
Which  made  the  god  more  eager  to  pursue. 
The  god  was  young,  and  was  too  hoUy  bent- 
To  lose  his  time  in  einpty  compliment; 
But,  led  by  Love,  and  flr^d  by  such  a  sight* 
Impetuously  pursued  his  near  delight. 

As  when  th*  impatient  greyhouiul,  slipt  from  fsr, 
Bounds  o'er  the  glebe,  to  course  the  fearfbl  bare, 
She  in  her  speed  does  all  her  safety  lay ; 
And  he  with  duuble  speed  pursues  the  prey  ; 
O'er-iuns  her  at  the  sitting  turn,  and  licks 
H^s  chaps  in  vain,  and  blows  upon  the  flix : 
She  scape^i,  and  for  the  neighbouring«overt  strirts, 
And,  gaining  shelter,  doubts  if  yet  she  Kves : 
If  little  things  with  great  we  may  compare. 
Such  was  the  god,  and  such  the  flying  fisir : 
She,  urg'd  by  fear,  her  feet  did  swiftly  move  • 
But  he  more  swiftly,  who  was  urg'd  by  love. 
He  gathers  ground  upon  her  in  the  chase : 
Now  breathes  upon  her  hair,  with  nearer  pace; 
And  just  is  fastening  on  the  wish'd  embrace. 
The  nymph  grew  pale,  and  in  a  mortal  fright^ 
Spent  with  the  labour  of  so  long  a  flight ; 
And  now  despairing  cast  a  mournful  look. 
Upon  the  streams  of  her  paternal  brook : 
"Oh,  help,"  shecryM,  "  in  this  extremest  need. 
If  water-gods  are  deities  indeed: 
Gape,  Earth,  and  this  unhappy  wretch  entomb? 
Or  change  my  form  whencealimy  somms  comeJ^ 


TRANSLATIONS  FROM  OVID'S  METARf ORPHOSES. 


Scarce  had  she  finish'd,  when  her  feet  she  foand 
Benamh'd  with  cold,  and  fasten'd  to  the  ground : 
A  filmy  rind  about  her  body  grows, 
Her  hair  to  leaves,  her  arms  extend  to  boughs : 
The  nymph  is  all  into  a  laurel  gone. 
The  smoothness  of  her  skin  remains  alone. 
Yet  Phcebus  loves  her  still,  and,  casting  round 
Her  bole,  his  arms,  some  little  wannth  he  found. 
The  tree  still  panted  in  th*  unfinished  part, 
Not  wholly  vegetive,  and  heavM  her  heart 
He  fix'd  his  lips  upon  the  trembling  rind ; 
It  swerv'd  aside,  and  his  embrace  declin'd. 
To  wbem  the  god :  '*  Because  thou  canst  not  be 
My  mistress,  1  espouse  thee  for  my  tree : 
fie  thou  the  prize  of  honour  and  renown ; 
The  deathless  poet,  and  the  poem,  crown. 
Thou  Shalt  the  Roman  festivals  adorn. 
And,  after  poets,  be  by  victors  worn. 
Thou  shalt  returning  Csesar's  trit^ph  grace ; 
When  pomps  shall  in  a  long  procession  pass : 
Wreath*d  on  the  post  before  his  palace  wait ; 
And  be  the  sacred  guardian  of  the  gate : 
Secure  ftt>m  thunder,  and  unharm*d  by  Jove, 
Unfoding  as  th'  immortal  powers  above : 
And  as  the  locks  of  Phoebus  are  unshorn, 
So  shall  perpetual  green  thy  boughs  adorn." 
The  gcBteful  Tree  was  pleased  with  what  he  said, 
And  diook  the  shady  honours  of  her  head. 


THE  TRANSFORMATION  OF  10  INTO  AN 

H£IF£R. 

Ak  ancient  forest  in  Thessalia  g^ws, 

Which  Tempe's  pleasant  valley  does  enclose ; 

Through  this  the  rapid  Peneus  takes  his  course, 

Trom  Piodus  rolling  with  impetuous  force: 

Mists  from  the  river's  mighty  fall  arise ; 

And  deadly  damps  enclose  the  cloudy  skies : 

Peipetual  fogs  are  hanging  o'er  the  wood ; 

And  sounds  of  waters  deaf  the  neighbourhood : 

Deep,  in  a  rocky  cave,  he  makes  abode : 

A  mansion  proper  for  a  mourning  god. 

Here  he  gives  audience ;  issuing  out  decrees 

To  rivers,  his  dependent  deities. 

On  this  occasion  hither  they  resort, 

ts  pay  their  homage,  and  to  make  their  court. 

Ail  doubtful,  whether  to  congratulate 

His  daughter's  honour,  or  lament  her  fate. 

S^ercbcus,  crownM  with  poplar,  first  appears ; 

TWu  old  Apidanus  came  crown*d  with  years : 

Enipeus  turbulent,  Amphrysos  tame ; 

And  JEas  last  with  lagging  waters  came. 

Then  of  his  kindred  brooks  a  numerous  throng 

Condole  his  loss,  and  bring  their  urns  along. 

Not  one  was  wanting  of  the  watery  train, 

Thatfiird  his  flood,  or  mingled  with  the  main. 

But  Inachus,  who,  in  his  cave  alone, 

Wept  not  another's  losses,  but  bis  own ; 

For  his  dear  lo,  whether  stray'd  or  dead. 

To  him  uncertain,  doubtful  tears  he  shed. 

He  sought  her  through  the  wbrid,  but  sought  in 

vain ; 
And,  no  where  finding,  rather  fcarM  her  slain. 
Her,  just  returning  from  her  father's  brook^ 
Jove  had  beheld  with  a  desiring  look ; 
"  And,  oh,  foir  daughter  of  the  flood,"  he  said, 
"  Worthy  alone  of  Jove's  imperial  bed, 
Happy  whoever  shall  those  charms  possess ! 
The  king  of  0ods  (nor  is  thy  lover  less) 
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Invites  thee  to'  yon  cooler  shades,  to  shun 
The  scorching  rays  of  the  ukeridian  Sun. 
Nor  shait  thou  tempt  the  dangers  of  the  grova 
Alone  without  a  guide ;  thy  guide  is  Jove. 
No  puny  power,  but  he,  whose  high  command 
Is  uuconhuM,  who  rules  the  seas  and  land. 
And  tempers  thunder  in  his  awful  band. 
Oh,  fly  not" — (for  she  fled  from  his  embrace 
O'erLema's  pastures)  he  pursued  ihe  chase 
Alungthe  shades  of  the  Lyrcaean*plain; 
At  length  the  god  who  never  asks  in  vain, 
Involv'd  with  vapours,  imitating  night,         [flight, 
Both  air  and  earth;   and   then   suppress'd   her 
And,  mingling  force  with  love,  enjoy'd  the  full 

delight. 
Mean-time  the  je^oiis  Juno,  from  on  high 
Survey'd  the  fruitful  fields  of  Arcady ; 
And  wondei'd  that  the  mist  should  over-run 
The  face  of  day-light,  and  obscure  the  Sun. 
No  natural  cause  she  found,  from  brooks  or  bogs. 
Or  marshy  lowlands  to  produce  the  fogs : 
Then  round  the  skies  she  sought  for  Jupiter, 
Uer  faithless  husband ;  but  no  Juve  was  there. 
Suspecting  now  the  worst,  **  Or  I,"  she  said, 
'*  Am  much  mistaken,  or  am  much  betray'd.^ 
With  fory  she  precipitates  her  flight ; 
Dispels  the  shadows  of  dissembled  night. 
And  to  the  day  restores  his  native  light. 
Th'  almighty  leacher,  careful  to  prevent 
The  consequence,  foreseeing  her  descent. 
Transforms  his  mistress  in  a  trice :  and  now 
In  lu's  place  appears  a  lovely  cow. 
So  sleek  her  skin,  so  faultless  was  her  make, 
Ev'u  Juno  did  unwilling  pleasure  take 
To  see  so  fair  a  rival  of  her  love ; 
And  what  she  was,  and  whence,  inquir'd  of  Jove : 
Of  what  fair  herd,  and  from  what  pedigree? 

The  god  half>caught  was  forc'd  upon  a  lie ; 

And  said,  she  sprung  from  earth.    She  took  the 
word, 

And  begg'd  the  beauteous  heifer  of  her  lord. 

What  should  he  do  ?  'twas  equal  shame  to  Jove, 

Or  to  relinquish,  or  betray  his  love : 

Yet  to  refuse  so  slight  a  gilt,  would  be 

But  more  t'  increase  his  consort*s  jealousy : 

Thus  Fear,  and  Love,  by  turns  his  heart  assall'd; 

And  stronger  Love  had  sure  at  length  pre^-aiPd  ; 

But  some  faint  hope  remain'd,  his  jealous  queeu 

Had  not  the  mistress  through  the  heifer  seen. 

The  cautious  goddess  of  her  gift  possest. 

Yet  harbour'd  anxious  thoughts  within  her  breast; 

As  she  who  knew  the  falsehood  of  her  Jove, 

And  justly  fear'd  some  new  relapse  of  love. 

Which  to  prevent,  and  to  secure  her  care. 

To  trusty  Argus  she  commits  the  fair. 

The  head  of  Argus  (as  with  stars  the  skies) 

Was  compass'd  round,  and  wore  an  hundred  eyes. 

But  two  by  turns  their  lids  in  slumber  steep  ; 

The  rest  on  duty  still  their  station  keep  ; 

Nor  could  the  total  con<;tcllation  sleep. 

^hus,  ever  present  to  bis  eyes  and  mind,  . 

His  charge  was  still  before  him,  though  behind, 

In  fields  he  sufierM  her  to  feed  by  day ; 

But,  when  the  setting  Sun  to  night  gave  way. 

The  captive  cow  he  summon'd  with  a  call. 

And  drove  her  bark,  and  ty'd  her  to  the  staU. 

On  leaves  of  trees  and  bitter  herbs  she  fed. 

Heaven  was  her  canopy,  bare  earth  her  bed ; 

So  hardly  lodg'd :  and  to  digest  her  food. 

She  drank  from  troubled  streams  defil'd  with  mud. 
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Her  woful  story  faih  she  would  have  told. 
With  hands  upheld,  but  had  no  hands  to  hold. 
Her  head  to  her  ungentle  keeper  bow'd, 
She  strove  to  speak ;  she  spoke  not,  but  she  low'd. 
AiT'igiited  witli  the  noise,  she  look'd  around, 
And  seem'd  t*  inquire  the  author  of  the  sound. 

Once  on  the  banks  where  often  she  had  play*d 
(Her  fatiier-*s  banks)  she  came,  and   there  sur- 
veyed 
Her  altered  vij^age,  and  her  branching  head  ; 
And  starting  from  herself  she  would  have  fled. 
Her  ft' lluw-»ymph»,  familiar  to  her  eyes. 
Behold,  but  knew  her  not  in  this  disguise. 
Ev'n  Inachus  himself  was  ignorant ; 
And  in  hh  daughter  did  his  daughter  want. 
She  foliow'd  where  her  fellows  went,  as  she 
Were  still  a  parther  of  the  company: 
They  stroke  her  neck  j  the  gentle  heifer  stands, 
And  her  neck  offers  to  their  stroking  hands: 
Her  father  gave  her  grass ;  the  grass  she  took. 
And  lickM  his  palms,  and  cast  a  piteous  look  ; 
And  in  the  language  of  her  eyes  she  spoke. 
She  would  have  told  her  name,  and  ask'd  relief, 
But,  wanting  words,  in  tears  she  tells  her  grief; 
Which  with  her  foot  she  makes  him  understand, 
And  prints  the  name  of  lo  in  the  sand. 
"  Ah  wretched  me !"  her  mournful  father  cry*d ; 
She  with  a  sigh  to  tcretchedme  replyM : 
About  her  milk-white  neck  his  arms  lie  threw. 
And  w  ept,  and  tlien  these  tender  words  ensue : 
**  And  art  thou  she,  whom  1  have  sought  around 
The  world,  and  have  at  length  so  sadly  found  ? 
So  found,  is  worse  than  lost :  with  mutual  words 
Thou  answer'st  not,  no  voice  thy  tongue  affords  : 
But  sighs  are  deeply  drawn  from  out  thy  breast  j 
And  speech  denyM  by  lowing  is  expressed. 
Unknowing,  I  prepared  thy  bridal  bed. 
With  empty  hopes  of  happy  issue  fed : 
But  now  the  husband  of  a  herd  must  be 
Thy  mate,  and  bellowing  sons  thy  progeny. 
Oh,  were  I  mortal.  Death  might  bring  relief  I 
But  now  my  godhead  but  extends  my  grief; 
Prolongs  my  woes,  of  which  no  end  I  see, 
And  makes  me  curse  my  immortality." 
More  had  he  said,  but,  fearful  of  her  staVy 
The  starry  guardian  drove  his  charge  away 
To  some  fresh  pasture;  on  a  hilly  height 
He  sate  hitkiself,  and  kept  her  still  in  sight. 


THE  EYES  OF  ARGUS  TRANSFORMED 
INTO  A  PEACOCK'S  TRAIN. 

Now  Jove  no  longer  could  her  sufferings  bear: 
But  caird  in  haste  his  airy  messenger, 
The  son  of  Maia,  with  severe  decree 
To  kill  the  keeper,  and  to  set  her  free. 
With  all  his  harness  soon  the  god  was  sped  ; 
His  flying  hat  was  fastened  on  his  head ; 
Wings  on  his  heels  were  hung,  and  in  his  hand 
He  hokls  the  virtue  of  the  snaky  wand. 
Tbe  liquid  air  his  moving  pinions  wound. 
And,  in  the  moment,  shoot  him  on  the  ground. 
Before  be  came  in  sight,  the  crafty  god 
His  wings  dismissed,  but  still  retain^  his  rod : 
That  sleep-procuring  wand  wise  Hermes  took, 
But  made  it  seem  to  sight  a  shepherd's  hook. 
With  this  he  did  a  herd  of  goats  control, 
M  hich  by  the  way  be  met,  'bod  sliJy  stole. 


Clad  like  a  country  swain,  he  pip'd,  and  sung; 
And  playing  drove  his  jolly  troop  along. 

With  pleasure  Argus  the  musician  heeds  ; 
But  wonders  much  at  those  new  vocal  reeds. 
**  And  whosoe'er  thou  art,  my  friend,"  said  be, 
"  Up  hither  drive  thy  goats,  and  play  by  me : 
This  hill  has  bronze  for  them,  and  shade  for  thee." 
The  god,  who  was  with  ease  induc'd  to  climb. 
Began  discourse  to  pass  away  the  time ; 
And  still  betwixt  his  tuneful  pipe  be  plies. 
And  watchM  his  hour,  to  close  the  keeper's  eyes. 
With  much  ado,  he  partly  kept  awake ; 
Not  suffering  all  his  ej'es  repose  to  take : 
And  ask'd  the  stranger,  who  did  reeds  invent. 
And  whence  became  so  rare  au  instrument. 


THE  TRANSFORMATION  OF  SYRINX  INTO 

KEBDS. 


Th  EN  Hermes  thus ;  "  A  nymph  of  late  there 

Whoiie  heavenly  form  her  fellows  d.d  surpass. 

The  pride  and  joy  of  fair  Arcadia's  plains; 

Belov'd  by  deities,  ador'd  by  swains : 

Syrinx  her  name,  by  SylvAis  otl  pArsu'd, 

As  oft  she  did  the  lustful  gods  delude : 

The  mral  and  the  wood-land  powers  disdainVl; 

With  Cynthia  hunted,  and  her  rites  mainiain'd ; 

Like  Phcebe  clad,  ev'n  Phoebe's  self  she  seems. 

So  tall,  so  straight,  such  well-proportion'd  limbs: 

The  nicest  eye  did  no  distinction  know, 

But  that  the  goddess  Bore  a  golden  bow : 

Distinguished  thus,  the  sight  she  cheated  too. 

Descending  from  Lycaeus,  Pan  admires 

The  matchless  nymph,  and  bums  with  new  desires. 

A  crown  of  pine  upon  his  bead  he  woce; 

And  thus  began  her  pity  to  implote. 

But,  ere  he  thus  began,  she  took  her  flight 

So  swift,  she  was  alrtady  out  of  sight. 

Nor  stayM  to  hear  the  courtship  of  the  god  ; 

But  l)€at  her  course  to  Ladon's  gentle  flood : 

There  by  th(?  river  stopt,  and  tir'd  before. 

Relief  from  water-nymphs  her  prayers  implore. 

**  Now  while  the  lustful  god,  with  speedy  pace. 
Just  thought  to  strain  her  in  a  strict  embrace. 
He  fills  his  arms  with  reeds,  new  rising  on  tlie  place. 
And  while  he  sighs  his  ill  success  to  find. 
The  tender  canes  were  shaken  by  the  wind ; 
And  breath'd  a  mournful  air,  unheard  before; 
That,  much  suri)rising  Pan,  yet  pleas'd  him  more. 
Admiring  this  new  music,  *  Thou,'  he  said, 
•  Who  canst  not  be  the  partner  of  my  bed. 
At  least  shall  be  the  consort  of  my  mind ; 
And  often,  often,  to  my  lips  be  join'd.' 
He  form'd  the  reeds,  proportioned  as  they  are : 
Unequal  in  their  length,  and  wax'd  with  care. 
They  still  retain  the  name  of  his  ungrateful  foir." 
While  Hermes  pip'd,  and  sung,  and  told  bis  tale. 
The  keeper's  winking  eyes  began  to  fail. 
And  drowsy  slumber  on  the  lids  to  creep; 
Till  all  the  watchman  was  at  length  asleep. 
Then  soon  the  god  his  voice  and  song  supprest ; 
And  with  his  powerful  rod  eon firm'd  his  rest: 
AVithout  delay  his  crooked  falchion  drew, 
And  at  one  fatal  stroke  the  keeper  slew. 
Down  from  the  rock  fell  the  dis-ever*d  head. 
Opening  its  eyes  in  death,  and  falling  bled; 
And  mark'd  the  passage  with  a  crimson  trail : 
Thus  Argus  lies  in  pieces,  cold  and  pale ; 
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ill  his  hundred  eyes,  with  all  their  light, 
!os'd  at  once»  in  ooe  perpetual  night. 
Juno  takes,  that  tliey  no  more  may  fail,     • 
preads  them  in  her  peacock*8  gaudy  tail, 
raticnt  to  revenge  her  iujurM  bed, 
peaks  her  anger  on  her  rival's  heud ; 
Furies  frights  her  from  her  native  home, 
rives  hei  gadding  rouud  the  world  to  roam  : 
>a>'d  her  madnesi»  and  her  flight,  before 
Dch'd'thc  limits  of  the  Pliarian  shore, 
gth,  arriving  on  the  banks  of  Nile, 
ed  with  length  of  ways,  and  Worn  with  toil, 
id  her  dawn :  and,  leaning  on  her  kuees, 
d  the  cau>e  of  all  her  miseries : 
ast  her  languishing  regards  above, 
?lp  from  Heaven,  and  her  ungrateful  Jovo. 
chM,  she  wept,  she  low*d;  'twas  all  she  could  j 
ith  onkindness  seem'd  to  tax*the  god. 
nth  an  humble  prayer,  she  begg'd  n  pose, 
;ath  at  least  to  Anish  all  her  woes, 
eard  her  vows,  and,  with  a  flattering  look, 
behalf  to  jealous  Juno  spoke, 
it  his  arms  about  her  neck,  and  said: 
ae,  rest  secure ;  no  more  thy  nuptial  bed 
ymph  shall  violate ;  by  Styx  I  swoar, 
very  oath  that  binds  the  thunderer/' 
oddest  was  appeas'd :  and  at  the  word 

0  to  her  former  shape  restoHd. 
iggc^  hair  began  to  fall  away ; 
»'eetness  of  her  eyes  did  only  stay, 

h  not  so  lar.;e ;  her  crooked  h  >rns  decrease ; 
idencss  of  her  jaws  and  nostrils  cease  : 
lofs  to  bands  return,  in  little  space ; 
ve  long  taper  fingers  take  their  place ; 
athinguf  the  heifer  now  is  seen, 
*  the  native  whiteness  of  her  skin. 
;d  on  her  feet  she  walks  again, 
vo  the  duty  of  the  four  sustain. 
ies  her  t'>ngue,  her  silence  softly  breaks, 
^rs  her  former  lowings  when  she  speaks: 
less  now  through  all  tlf  £;;yptian  state  ; 
:rvM  by  priests,  who  in  white  linen  wait, 
son  was  Epapnus,  at  length  heliev'd 
)n  of  Jove,  and  as  a  god  receiv'd. 
sacrifice  adorM,  and  public  prayers, 
nmon  temples  with  his  mother  shares, 
in  years,  and  rival  in  renown 
Epaphu<,  the  youthful  Phaeton, 
lonour  claims,  and  boasts  his  sire  the  Sun. 
lughty  looks,  and  his  assuming  air, 
in  of  Isis  could  no  longer  bear : 
II  tak'st  thy  mother's  word  too  far,"  said  he, 

1  hast  usurp'd  thy  boasted  pedigree. 
use  pretender  to  a  borrow'd  name  !** 

Lax'd,  he  blush'd  with  anger,  and  with  shame ; 

lame  repress'd  his  rage :  the  daunted  youth 

eeks  his  mother,  and  inquires  the  truth  : 

ther,*'  said  he,  "  this  infamy  was  thrown 

laphus  on  you,  and  me  your  son. 

)ke  in  public,  told  it  to  my  face ; 

lArst  1  vindicate  the  dire  disgrace  : 

,  the  bold,  the  sensible  of  wrong, 

linM  by  shame,  was  forc'd  to  hold  my  tongue. 

ar  an  open  slander,  is  a  curse  : 

:jt  to  find  an  answer,  is  a  worse. 

[1  Heaven-begot,  assert  your  son 

inc  sure  sign  ;  and  make  my  father  known, 

;ht  my  honour,  and  redeem  your  own.'* 

d,  and  saying  cast  his  arms  about 

eck,  and  begg'd  her  to  resolve  the  doubt. 


*Tis  hard  to  judge  if  Clymene  were  movVi 
More  by  his  prayer,  whom  she  so  dearly  lov'd. 
Or  more  with  fury  fir'd,  to  find  her  name 
Traduc'd,  and  made  the  sport  of  common  Fame. 
She  stretch'd  her  arms  to  Heaven,  and  fix'd  her 
On  that  fair  planet  that  adorns  the  skies ;        [eyes 
"  Now  by  those  beams,"  said  she,  **  whose  holy 

fires 
Consume  my  breast,  and  kindle  my  desires ; 
By  him  who  sees  us  both,  and  chears  our  sight. 
By  him,  the  public  minister  of  light, 
1  swear  that  Sun  begot  thee :  if  1  lie, 
Let  him  his  chearl'ul  influence  deny: 
Let  him  no  more  this>perjur'd  creature  see. 
And  shine  on  all  the  world  but  only  mc. 
If  still  you  doubt  your  mother's  innocence, 
His  eastern  mansion  is  not  far  from  hence; 
With  little  pains  you  to  his  levee  go, 
And  from  himself  your  parentage  may  know." 
With  joy  th'  ambitious  youth  his  mother  heard. 
And  eager  for  the  journey  soon  prepar'd. 
He  longs  the  world  beneath  him  to  survey ; 
To  guide  the  chariot,  and  to  give  the  day : 
From  Meroe's  boming  sands  he  bends  his  coursCi 
Nor  less  in  India  feels  his  father's  force ; 
His  travel  urging,  till  he  came  in  sight. 
And  saw  the  palace  by  the  purple  light. 


MELEAGER  AND  ATALANTA. 

OUT  OP  THE  EIGHTH  BOOK  OP 

OVID'S    METAMORPHOSES. 


Connection  to  the  former  Story, 

Ovid,  having  told  how  Theseus  had  freed  Athens 
from  the  tribute  of  children,  which  was  imposc-d 
on  them  by  Minos  king  of  Creta,  by  kiltinj^  the 
Minotaur,  here  makes  a  dij^Tcssion  to  the  story 
of  Melcager  and  Atalanta,  which  is  one  of  the 
most  inartificial  connections  in  all  the  Meta- 
morphoses :  for  he  only  says,  that  Theseus  ob- 
tained such  honour  from  that  combat,  that  all 
Greece  had  recourse  to  him  in  their  necessities,  j 
and,  amongst  others,  Calydon ;  thongh  the  hei  a 
of  that  coimtry,  prince  Meleager,  was  then  living. 

From  him,  the  Caledonians  sought  relief; 
Though  valiant  Meleagrus  was  their  chieC 
The  cause,  a  boar,  who  ravag'd  far  and  near : 
Of  Cynthia's  wrath,  th'  avenging  minister. 
For  Oeneus,  with  autumnal. plenty  bless'd. 
In  gifts  to  Heaven  his  gratitude  express'd : 
CuU'd  sheaves,  to  Ceres ;  to  Lyams,  wine  ; 
To  Pan,  and  Pales,  offer'd  sheep  and  kine  ; 
And  fat  of  olives,  to  Minerva's  shrine. 
Beginning  from  the  rural  gods,  his  hand 
Was  liberal  to  the  powers  of  high  conmiand : 
Each  deity  in  every  kind  was  bless'd, 
Till  at  Diana's  fane  th'  invidious  honour  ccas'd. 
Wrath  touches  ev'n  the  gxls ;  the  queen  of  niglit, 
Fir'd  with  disdain,  and  jealous  of  her  right, 
**  Unhonour'd  though  I  am,  at  least,"  said  she, 
**  Not  unreveng'd  that  impious  act  shall  be." 
Swift  as  the  word,-«!he  sped  the  boar  away. 
With  charge  on  those  devoted  fields  to  prey. 
No  larger  bulls  th'  ^Egyptian  pastures  feed. 
And  none  aq  large  Sicilian  meadows  breed : ' 
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His  eye-lMlls  g^lare  with  fire,  suffos'd  with  blood  ; 
Hi-i  neck  shoots  up  a  thickset  thorny  wood ; 
His  bristled  back  a  trench  impaled  appears. 
And  stands  erected,  like  a  field  of  spears. 
Fro'h  fills  his  chaps,  he  sends  a  gruntiug  soand. 
And  part  he  churns,  and  part  befoams  the  ground. 
Formsks  with  Indian  elephants  he  strove, 
And  Jove*s  own  thunder  from  his  mouth  he  drove. 
He  bums  the  leaves ;  the  scorching  blast  invades 
The  tender  com,  and  shrivels  up  the  blades : 
Or,  sufiertng  not  their  yellow  beards  to  rear,  [year. 
He  tramples  dowTi  the  spikes,  and  intercepts  the 
In  vain  the  bams  expect  their  promised  load. 
Nor  barns  et  hume,  nor  reeks  are  heapM  abroad  : 
In  vain  the  hinds  the  threshing-floor  prepare. 
And  exercise  their  flails  in  empty  air. 
With  olives  ever  green  the  ground  is  strow*d. 
And  grapes  ungather'd  shed  their  generous  blood; 
Amid  the  fold  he  rages,  nor  the  sheep  {la  ep. 

Their  shepherds,  nor  the  grooms  their  bulls  can 

From  fields  to  walls  the  frighted  rabble  ran,   * 
Nor  think  themselves  secure  within  the  town : 
Till  Mcleagnis,  and  his  chosen  crew, 
Contemn  the  danger,  and  the  praise  pursue. 
Fair  Lcda*s  twins,  (in  time  to  stars  decreed) 
One  fought  on  foot,  one  curb'd  the  fiery  steed ; 
Then  issued  forth  famM  Jasou  after  these, 
Who  mann'd  the  foremost  ship  that  sail'd  the  seas; 
Then  Theseus  joinM  with  bold  Pirithous  came : 
A  single  concord  in  a  double  name : 
The  Thrstian  sons,  Idas  who  swiftly  ran. 
And  Cencus,  once  a  woman,  now  a  man. 
Lynceus,  with  eaglc*s  eyes  and  lion^s  heart ; 
Ix'ucippus,  with  his  ne\'er-erring  dart; 
Acastus,  Phileus,  Phxnix,  Telamon, 
Kchion,  Lelex,  and  Eurytion, 
Achilles'  father,  and  great  Phocus'  son ; 
Dryas  the  fierce,  and  Hippasus  the  strong; 
With  twice  old  Tolas,  and  Nester  then  but  young. 
Laertes  active,  and  Anoaeus  bold  ; 
Mopsus  the  sage,  who  future  things  foretold  ; 
Ami  t*  other  seer  yet  by  his  wife  unsold. 
A  thousand  others  of  immortal  fame ; 
Among  the  rest  fair  Atalanta  came, 
(irace  of  the  woods;  a  diamond  buckle  bound 
Her  vest  behind,  that  else  had  flow'd  upon  the 

ground. 
And  showed  her  buskiuM  legs ;  her  head  was  bare, 
Jhjt  for  her  native  ornament  of  hair ; 
Which  in  a  simple  knot  was  ty'd  above, 
.Sweet  negligence,  unhecrlcd  l»ait  of  love ! 
Her  sounding  (|uiver  on  her  shoulder  tyM, 
Out;  hand  a  dart,  and  one  a  b<»w  supply'd. 
Such  was  her  face,  as  in  a  nymph  displayed 
A  fair  fierce  boy,  or  in  a  boy  betrayM 
Tlie  blushing  beauties  of  a  modest  maid. 
The  Caledonian  chief  at  once  the  dame 
Beheld,  at  once  his  heart  recciv'd  the  flame. 
With  Heavens  averse.  "  O  happy  youth,"  he  cry'd; 
•'  For  whom  thy  Fates  reserve  so  fair  a  bride !" 
He  sighM,  and  had  no  leisure  more  to  say  : 
His  honour  call*d  his  eyes  another  way. 
And  forc'd  him  to  pursue  the  now  neglected  prey. 

There  stood  a  forest  on  the  mountain's  brow. 
Which  over-look'd  the  shaded  plains  below, 
No  sounding  ax  presumed  those  trees  to  bite; 
Coeval  with  the  world,  a  venerable  sight. 
The  heroes  there  arrivM,  some  spread  around 
Tlie  toils,  some  search  the  footsteps  on  the  ground. 
Some  from  the  chains  the  feithful  dogs  unbound. 


Of  action  eager,  and  inteiit  on  thongfat. 

The  chiefii  tbehr  honourable  danger  sought : 

A  valley  stood  below ;  the  common  drain 

Of  waters  from  above,  and  foiling  rain : 

The  bottom  was  a  moist  and  marshy  gronnd. 

Whose  edges  were  with  bending  osiers  cnnrn^  ; 

The  knotty  bulrush  next  in  order  stood. 

And  all  within  of  reeds  a  trembling  wood.  -  [amain, 

From  hence  the  boar  was  rousM,  and  sprang 
Like  lightning  sudden  on  the  warrior-train ; 
Beats  down  the  trees  before  him,  shakes  the  ground, 
The  forest  echoed  to  the  crackling  sound : 
Shout  the  fierce  youth,  and  clamours  ring  around. 
All  stood  with  their  protended  spears  prepare. 
With  broad  steel  heads  the  brandishM  weapons 
The  beast  impetuous  with  his  tusks  aside    *  [glai'd. 
Deals  glancing  wounds;  the  fearftU  dogs  divide: 
All  spend  their  mouth  aloft,  but  none  abide* 
Echion  threw  the  first,  butmiss*d  his  mark. 
And  stuck  his  boar- spear  on  a  maple's  bark. 
Then  Jason ;  and  his  javelin  seemHi  to  take,  [back. 
But  faird  with  over-force,  and  whizz'd  above  bis 
Mopsus  was  next ;  but  ere  he  threw,  addressHl 
To  Phirbus  thus :  "  O  patron,  help  thy  priesL 
If  1  adore,  and  ever  have  ador*d 
Thy  power  divine,  thy  present  aid  afilird ; 
That  1  may  reach  the  beast."    The  god  allowed 
His  prayer,  and,  smiling,  gave  him  what  he  coold: 
He  reach'd  the  savage,  but  no  blood  he  drew, 
Dian  unarm'd  the  javelin  as  it  flew. 

This  chafd  the  boar,  his  nostrils  flames  expire, 
And  his  red  eye4)alls  roll  with  living  fire. 
Whirl*d  from  a  sling,  orfrom  an  engine  thrown. 
Amidst  the  foes,  so  flies  a  mighty  stone. 
As  fl(^  the  beast ;  the  left  wing  put  to  flight. 
The  chiefs  o'erbom,  he  rushes  on  the  right. 
Empalamos  and  Pdagon  he  laid 
In  dust,  and  next  to  death,  but  for  their  feltowi 

aid. 
Onesimus  far*d  worse,  pr^par'd  to  fly ; 
The  fatal  fang  drove  deep  within  his  thigh. 
And  cut  the  nerves ;  the  nerves  no  more  sustain 
The  bulk ;  the  bulk,  unpropp'd,  falls  headlong  on 
the  plain. 

Nestor  had  faiPd  the  fell  of  Troy  to  see. 
But,  leaning  on  his  lance,  he  vaulted  on  a  tree ; 
Then,  gathering  up  his  feet,  look'd  down  with  fcir. 
And  thought  his  monstrous  foe  was  still  too  near. 
Against  a  stump  his  tusk  the  monster  grinds. 
And  in  the  sharpened  edge  new  vigour  finds ; 
Then,  tnisting  to  his  arms,  young  Orthys  found. 
And  ran<*h*d  his  hips  with  one  continued  wound. 
Now  Ixda*s  twins,  the  future  stars,  appear : 
White  were  their  habits,  white  their  horses  were  ; 
Conspicuous  both,  and  both  in  act  to  throw. 
Their  trembling  lances  brandish^  at  the  foe : 
Nor  had  they  niissM ;  but  he  to  thickets  fled, 
ConceaPd   from  aiming   spears,  not  pervious  to 

the  steed. 
But  Telamon  nishM  in,  and  hap'd  to  meet 
A  rising  root,  that  held  his  fiisten*d  feet ; 
So  down  he  fell,  whom,  sprawling  on  the  ground. 
His  brother  from  the  wooden  gyves  unbound. 
M€*an  time  the  virgin-huntress  was  not  slow 
T'  expel  the  shaft  from  her  contracUtl  bow : 
Benrath  his  car  the  fastened  arrow  stood. 
Ami  from  the  wound  appeared  the  trickling  blood. 
She  blushM  for  joy :  but  Meleagrus  rais'd 
His  voice  with  loud  applause,  and  the  fair  archer 
'  prais'd. 
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the  first  to  see,  and  first  to  show 
ids  the  nHurlu  of  tiie  saccessful  blow, 
lall  thy  valour  want  the  praises  dne,* 
;  a  virtuoas  envy  seiz'd  the  crew, 
wt;  the  shouting  animates  their  hearts, 
it  once  employ  their  thronging  darts ; 
of  order  thrown,  in  air  they  join ; 
Ititude  makes  firostrate  the  design, 
th  his  hands  the  proud  Anceus  takes, 
rishes  his  double-biting  ax :  - 
rwardto  his  fate,  he  took  a  stride, 
lie  rest,  and  to  his  fellows  cry'd, 
»lace,  and  mark  the  dificrence,  if  you  can, 
a  woman-warrior  and  a  man  ; 
r  is  doom*d ;  nor,  though  Diana  lend 
Diana  can  her  beast  defend.** 
asted  be ;  then  stretch'd,  on  tiptoe  stood, 
3  make  his  empty  promise  good, 
siore  wary  beast  prevents  the  blow, 
urds  rips  the  groin  of  his  audacious  foe. 
falls ;  his  bowels  from  the  wound 
t,  and  clotted  blood  di  stains  the  grotmd. 
oas,  no  small  portion  of  the  war, 
m,  and  shook  his  lance :  to  whom  fiDrn  far, 
fcscus  cry'd :  "  O  stay,  my  better  part, 
e  than  mistress  ;  of  my  heart,  the  heart, 
mg  may  fight  aloof:  Ancsustry'd 
e  too  near,  and  by  presuming  dy*d :" 
and  while  he  spake,  his  javelin  threw ; 
in  air  th'  unerring  weapon  flew ; 
.n  arm  of  oak,  that  stood  betwixt 
ks-man  and  the  mark,  his  lance  he  fixt. 
more  bold  Jason  threw,  but  fail'd  to  wound 
r,  and  slew  an  undeserving  hound ; 
>ugh  the  dog  the  dart  was  naird  to  ground, 
pears  from  Meleager's  hand  were  sent, 
ual  force,  but  various  in  th'  event : 
:  was  fiz'd  in  earth,  the  second  stood 
KMir's  bristled  back,  and  deeply  drank  his 
le  the  tortur'd  savage  turns  around,  [blood, 
gs  about  his  foam  impatient  of  the  wound, 
end's  great  author  close  at  hand  provokes 
^,  and  plies  him  with  redoubled  strokes ; 
as  he  wheels ;  and  with  his  pointed  dart 
s  the  nearest  passage  to  his  heart. 
id  more  quick  he  spins  iu  giddy  gyres, 
Is,  and  in  much  foam  his  soul  expires. 
with  shouts  Heaven-high  the  friendly  band 
t,  and  strain  in  theirs  the  victor's  hand, 
approach  the  slain  with  vast  surprise, 
on  what  a  breadth  of  earth  he  lies ; 
roe  secure,  reach  out  their  spearsafar,  [war. 
id  their  points,  to  prove  their  partnership  of 
!,  the  conquering  chi^,  his  foot  impressed 
trong  neck  of  that  destructive  beast ; 
eir^  on  the  nymph  with  ardent  eyes, 
t,"  said  he,  "  feir  Nonacrine,  my  prize. 
High  inferior,  sufier  me  to  join 
nrs,  and  my  part  of  praise,  with  thine  i" 
tresrnits  her  with  the  tusky  head 
De,  with  rising  bristles  roughly  spread, 
e  receiv'd  the  gift ;  and  seem'd  to  take 
oUe  pleasure,  for  the  giver*s  sake, 
were  seiz'd  with  sullen  discontent, 
iaf  murmur  through  the  sqr^  Iron  went : 
Vi ;  but  the  Thestyan  brethren  show'd 
t  respect,  and  thus  they  vent  their  spleen 
loud : 

wn  those  honoured  spoils,  northink  to  share, 
Oman  as  thou  aut,  the  prize  of  war : 


Ours  is  the  title,  thine  a  fbreign  claim. 
Since  Meleagrus  from  our  lineage  came. 
Trust  not  thy  beauty ;  but  restore  the  prize. 
Which  he,  besotted  on  chat  face  and  eyes. 
Would  rend  from  us."  At  this,  inflam*  d  with  spitQ, 
Prom  her  they  snatch'd  the  gift,  from  him  the 
giver's  right. 

But  soon  th'  impatient  prince  his  fauchion  drew. 
And  cr3r'd,  "  Ye  robbers  of  another's  due. 
Now  learn  the  difference,  at  your  proper  cost. 
Betwixt  true  valour,  and  an  empty  boast" 
At  this  advanc'd,  and,  sudden  an  the  word. 
In  pruud  Plextppus'  bosom  plung'd  the  sword : 
Toxeus  amaz'd,  and  with  amazement  slow. 
Or  to  revenge,  or  ward  the  coming  blow. 
Stood  doubting ;  and,  while  doubting  thus  he  stood, 
Receiv'd  the  sttel  bath'd  in  his  brother's  blood. 

Plea^d  with  the  first,  unknown  the  second  new3. 
Althaea  to  the  temples  pays  their  dues 
For  her  son's  conquest ;  when  at  length  appear 
Her  grisly  brethren  strotch'd  upon  the  bier : 
Pftle,  at  the  sudden  sight,  she  chang*d  her  cheer. 
And  with  her  cheer  her  robes ;  but  hearing  tell 
The  cause,  the  maimer,  and  by  whom  they  fell, 
Twas  grief  no  more,  or  grief  and  rage  were  one 
Within  her  soul ;  at  last  'twas  rage  alone ; 
Which,  burning  upwards,  in  succession  dries 
The  tears  that  stood  considering  in  her  eyes. 

There  lay  a  log  unlightcd  on  the  earth. 
When  she  was  labouring  in  the  throes  of  birth : 
For  th'  unborn  chief  the  fatal  sisters  came. 
And  rais'd  it  up,  and  toss'd  it  on  the  flame : 
Then  on  the  rock  a  scanty  measure  place 
Of  vital  flax,  and  tum'd  the  wheel  apace ; 
And  turning  sung,  **  To  this  red  brand  and  thoe, 
O  new-bom  babe,  we  give  an  equal  destiny :" 
So  vanish'd  out  of  view.     The  frighted  dame 
Sprung  hasty  from  her  bed,  and  quedch'd  the  flame: 
llie  log  in  secret  lock'd,  she  wept  with  care. 
And  that,  while  thus  prescrv'd,  preserved  her  heir. 
This  brand  she  now  produc'd ;  and  first  she  strows 
The  hearth  with  heaps  of  chips,  and  after  blows ; 
Thrice  heav'd  her  hand,  and,  hcav'd,  she  thrice 
The  sister  and  the  mother  long  contest,   [represt : 
Two  doubtful  titles  in  one  tender  breast. 
And  now  her  eyes  and  cheeks  with  fury  glow. 
Now  pale  her  cheeks,  her  eyes  with  pity  flow  j    . 
Now  lowering  looks  presage  approaching  storms. 
And  now  prevailing  love  her  &ce  reforms: 
Resolv'd,  she  doubts  again ;  the  tears,  she  dry'd 
With  blushing  rage,  are  by  new  tears  supply'd : 
And  as  a  ship,  which  winds  and  waves  assail. 
Now  with  the  current  drives,  now  with  the  gale. 
Both  opposite,  and  neither  long  prevail. 
She  feels  a  double  force,  by  turns  obeys 
Th'  imperious  tempest,  and  th'  impetuous  seas : 
So  feres  Althaea's  mind  :  first  she  relents 
With  pity,  of  that  pity  then  repents : 
Sister  and  mother  long  the  scales  divide. 
But  the  beam  nodded  on  tiic  sister's  side. 
Sometimes  she  softly  sigh'd,  then  roar'd  aloud  ; 
But  sighs  were  stifled  in  the  cries  of  blood. 

The  pious  impious  wretch  at  length  decreed. 
To  please  her  brothers'  ghosts,  her  son  should  bleed; 
And  when  the  funeral  flames  began  to  rise, 
**  Receive,"  she  said,  "agister's  sacrifice: 
A  mother's  bowels  bum  :"  high  in  her  hand, 
Thus  while  she  spoke,  she  held  the  fatal  brand ; 
Then  thrice  before  the  kindled  pile  she  how'd. 
And  the  three  Furies  thrice  invok'd  aloud : 
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**  Come,  come,  rcvenfring  sisters,  come  and  view 

A  hii>ler  paying  a  dead  brother's  due: 

A  criiiic  1  puaibh,  and  a  ciimc  commit ; 

But  bluou  fur  biuod,  aud  death  for  death,  is  fit : 

Great  crim»  s  iimr>t  be  with  greater  crimes  repaid, 

And  second  fuuora's  on  tlie  former  laid. 

Let  the  ul:«.le  houseno'd  in  one  ruin  f;*ll, 

Aud  may  Diana's  curse  o'ertaice  us  oil ! 

Shall  Fate  to  happy  Genus  8tdi  allow 

On.  Sou,  while  'Ihestius  stands  depriv'd  of  two  ? 

£(  IU.T  t-  ri.-o  iost,  than  one  uupunish'd  jeco. 

Take  then,  dear  jcliosts,  (while  yet  admitted  new 

In  Hill  yi.u  wait  niy  duty)  take  your  due ; 

A  costly  otIiTing  on  your  tomb  is  laid. 

When  with  my  blood  the  \nuH'.  of  yours  is  paid. 

**  Ah!  whither  ain  I  hum'd  ?  Ah!  forgive, 
Ye  Sliades,  and  let  your  sister's  issue  live : 
A  mother  cannot  give  him  deatli ;  though  he 
Dc^en  es  it,  he  deserves  it  not  from  me.       [stain, 

**  'Ihcn  sImII  th*  uupunish'd  wretch  insult  the 
Triumphant  lixc,  not  oniy  iive,  but  n-ipnj 
"Whiie  you,  thin  Shades,  the  sport  of  winds,  arc  tost 
OVr  dreary  plains,  or  trea<i  the  buruing  coast. 
I  cannot,  cannot  bear;  'tis  past,  'tis  done ; 
Perish  this  mipious,  this  detested  son  ; 
Perish  his  sue,  and  perish  1  withal;  [fall. 

And  \vt  the  houst  's  heir,  and  the  hop-'d  kin;^dom 

"  Where  is  th«  mother  flc-d,  her  pious  love. 
And  where  the  pains  with  which  t<:n  months  1 

btrove ! 
Ah !  hadr>t  thtm  dyd,  my  son,  in  infant  y«irs, 
Thy  little  hirse  had  been  bede*'d  with  tears. 

**  Thou  iiv'st  by  me;  to  me  thy  breath  resign ; 
Mine  is  the  merit,  the  demerit  thine. 
Thy  life  by  doubU-  title  I  require  ; 
Once  giv<ii at  birth,  and  once  preserved  from  fire : 
One  murder  pay,  or  add  one  murder  more, 
Aud  me  lo  them  who  fell  by  tlu.e  restore. 

**  I  wou  d,  but  cannot :  my  son*s  imas:e  stands 
Before  my  siuht;  and  now  thtir  aiijLrry  hands 
My  brotiiers  hold,  and  Vv  ngeance  tii^-se  e\a<*t, 
Tlii««  ])1eads  coni]>aHsion,  and  repents  the  fact. 

**  He  ph:ads  in  vain,  and  1  pronouno*  his  doom : 
My  brotht  rs,  tho«  gh  tinjutitly,  shall  o'<Tcome. 
But,  having  paid  their  injur'd  chosts  thoir  due, 
My  son  requires  my  death,  and  mine  shall  his 
pursut.'* 

At  this  for  the  last  time  she  lifts  her  hand. 
Averts  her  eves,  and,  half  unwilliniTjdropsthebrand. 
The  brand,^mid  tlie  flaminc:  fuel  thrown, 
Or  dn  w,  or  se<m'd  to  draw,  a  dying  groan ; 
The  firts  thems-  Ives  but  faintly  lick'd  their  prey, 
Then  Ituitb'd  their  impious  food,  and  would  have 
shrunk  away. 

Just  then  the  htro  cast  a  doleful  cry. 
And  in  thos«'  absent  flames  began  to  fry  : 
The  blind  contagion  rag'd  within  bis  veins  ; 
But  he  with  manly  patience  bore  his  pains: 
He  foar'd  not  fate,  but  only  griev'd  to  die 
Witliout  an  honest  wound,  and  by  a  death  so  dry. 
"  Happy  Aucaius,  thrice  aloud  he  cry'd, 
W»ti»  what  becoming  fate  in  arms  he  dy'd ;" 
Tl)en  callM  his  brothers,  sisters,  sire,  around. 
And  her  to  whom  his  nuptial  vows  were  bound  ; 
Perhaps  his  mother ;  a  long  sigh  he  drew. 
And.  his  voice  failing,  took  his  last  adieu  : 
For  as  the  flames  aujiineut,  and  as  they  stay 
At  their  full  height,  then  languish  to  decay, 
They  rise,  and  sink  by  fits  ;  at  last  they  soar 
In  one  bright  blaze,  and  then  descend  no  more; 


Just  so  his  inward  heats,  at  height,  impair. 
Till  the  last  burning  breath  shoots  out  the  mmiI  iiT 
Now  lofty  C'alydon  in  ruins  lies ;  [air. 

All  ages,  all  degrees,  unsluice  their  eyes; 
And  Heaven  and  Earth  resound  with  murmuri, 

groans,  and  cries. 
Matrons  and  maidens  beat  tlteir  breasts,  and  tour 
Their  habits,  and  root  up  tin  ir  scattcr'd  hair. 
The  wretched  father,  father  now  no  more. 
With  sorrow  sunk,  lie>  prostrate  on  the  floor, 
J)rfonns  his  hoary  locks  with  dust  obscene, 
And  cui»fs  a.;;e,  and  loaths  a  life  prolonged  with 

]>ain. 
I>v  steel  her  stubborn  soul  his  mother  freed. 
And  ))uniMh'd  on  herself  her  impious  deed. 
Fiad  1  an  hundred  tongues,  a  wit  so  large 
As  could  their  huiulre<l  offices  discharge ; 
Had  Fl;a*l>us  all  his  Helicon  bestow'd. 
In  all  the  streams  inspiring  ail  the  god  ; 
'J'hose  tongues,  that  wit,  those  streams,  that  god, 

in  vain 
Would  oiler  to  describe  his  sisters'  pain : 
Thry  beat  their  breasts  witii  many  a  bruising  blow, 
Till  tht^'  turn  livid,  aud  corrupt  the  snow. 
J'he  cori)se  they  cherish,  while  the  corpse  remains, 
And  exercise  and  rub  with  fruitless  pains ; 
And  when  to  fiiucral  flames  'tis  borne  away. 
They  kiss  the  bed  on  which  the  body  lay : 
And  when  those  funeral  flames  no  longer  bum 
(The  dust  compos'd  within  a  pious  urn), 
Ev'n  in  that  um  their  brother  they  confess. 
And  hug  it  in  their  arms,  and  to  their  bosoms 

press.  [grouBd, 

His  tomb  is  raisM;   t^jcn,  stretch'd  along  tha 
Tliosc  living  moumncnts  his  tomb  surround : 
Kv'n  to  his  name,  iiiscrib'd,  thur  tears  they  pay. 
Till  tears  and  kisses  wear  his  name  away. 

But  Cynthia  now  had  all  her  fury  spent,         '- 
Not  with  less  ruin,  tlian  a  race,  coutcnt : 
Ex(u?pting  U(»rgc,  ]>erish'd  ail  the  seed. 
And  her  \khom  Heaven  for  Hercules  decreed* 
Satiate  at  laht,  no  longer  she  pursu'd 
The  weepin;:  sisters;  but,  with  wings  endued 
And  horny  beaks,  and  sent  to  flit  in  air;     [v^^^ 
Who  yearly  round  the  tomb  in  feather'd  flocks  re- 


BAUCIS  AND  PHILEMON, 

OUT  OP  THE  EIGHTH   BOOK  OF 

OVID'S.  METAMORPHOSES 


The  autlior,  pursuing  the  deeds  of  Theseus,  re- 
lates how  he,  with  his  friend  Pirithons,  were 
invited    by  Achilous,    the    river-god,    to  stay 
with  him,  till  his  waters  were  alKited.     Achc- 
lons   entertains  them   with  a  relation  ?>f  his 
own  love  to  Perimele,  who  was  changed  into  an 
island  by  Nf»ptune,  at  his  request.     Pirithous, 
being  an  atheist,  derides  the  legend,  and  denies 
the  power  of  the  gods   to  work  that  miracle. 
Ix  lex,  another  companion  of  Theseus,  to  con- 
firm the   stnry   of  Achehms,    relates  another 
metamorph  J  s  of  Baucis  and   Philemon  into 
trees :  of  which  he  was  partly  an  eye-witness. 


Thus  Achelous  ends:  irw  audience  hear 
With  admiration,  and,  admiring,  fear 
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-s  of  Ueawen ;  except  Ixion's  son, 

I'd  at  ail  the  gods,  belieV'd  in  none ; 

his  impious  head,  and  thus  replies, 

gends  are  no  more  than  pious  lies : 

ute  too  much  to  heavenly  sway, 

Jiey  ^ve  us  forms,  and  take  away.*' 

t,  of  better  minds,  their  sense  declared 

LIS  doctrine,  and  with  horrour  heard. 

ilex  rose,  an  old  experienced  man, 

vith  sober  gravity  began: 

s  power  isinfinite:  earth,  air,  and  sea, 

facture  mass,  the  makine  power  obey : 

;o  clear  your  doubt;  in  Phrygian  ground 

ibouring  trees,  with  walls  encompass  d 

ind, 

1.  moderate  rise,  with  wonder  shown, 

d  oak,  a  softer  linden  one : 

place  and  them,  by  Pittheos  sent 

ian  realms,  my  grandsire's  government. 

om  thence  is  seen  a  lake,  the  haunt 

and  of  the  fishing  cormorant : 

!  with  Hermes  came;  but  in  disguise 

men  concealed  their  deities: 
aside  his  thunder,  one  his  rod ; 
f  toilsome  steps  together  trod  ; 
»ar  at  a  thousand  doors  they  knocked, 
>f  all  the  thousand  hut  was  luckM. 
1  hospitable  house  they  found, 

shed;  the  roof,  not  far  from  ground, 
;h*d  with  reeds  and  straw  together  bound. 
ocis  and  Philemon  liv'd,  and  there 

long  married,  and  a  happy  pair : 
in  love ;  though  little  was  their  store, 

want,  their  poverty  they  bore, 

I  at  wealth,  professing  to  be  poor. . 
cr  or  for  servant  here  to  call, 
ilike,  where  only  two  were  all. 

d  was  none,  where  equal  love  was  paid, 
•  both  commanded,  both  obey*d. 

II  lofty  roofs  the  gods  repuls'd  before, 
ping,'euter*d  through  the  little  door ; 

(their  hearty  welcome  first  expressed) 
m  settle  drew  for  either  guest, 
i^ach  his  weary  limbs  to  rest, 
bey  sat,  officious  Baucis  lays 
lions  stuffM  with  straw,  the  seat  to  raise; 
rat  the  beitt  she  had ;  then  takes  the  load 
from  the  hearth,  and  spreads  abroad 
g  coals,  and  lest  they  should  expire, 
ves  and  barks  she  feeds  her  infant-fire : 
rs,  and  then  with  trembling  breath  she 
ows, 

cheerful  blaze  the  flames  arose, 
ish-wood  and  with  chips  she  strengthens 
lese, 

s  at  last  the  boughs  of  rotten  trees, 
thus  formed,  she  sets  the  kettle  on, 
mish'd  gold  the  little  seether  shone) 
k  the  coleworts  which  her  husband  got 
I  own  ground  (a  small  well-water'd  spot;) 
»p»d  tlic  stalks  of  all  their  leaves;  the  best 
d,  and  then  with  handy  care  she  dress'd. 
r  the  hearth  a  chine  of  bacon  hung ; 
i  Philemon  seiz'd  it  with  a  prong, 
n  the  sooty  rafter  drew  it  down, 
:  a  slice,  but  scarce  enough  for  one  : 
rgc  portion  of  a  little  store, 
>r  their  sakes  alone  he  wished  were  more, 
the  pot  he  plun;;'d  without  delay, 
the  flesh,  and  drain  the  salt  away. 


The  time  between,  before  the  fire  they  sat. 
And  shorten'^  the  delay  by  pleasing  chat. 

**  A  beam  there  was,  on  which  a  beechen  pail 
Hmig  by  the  handle,  on  a  driven  nail : 
This  filled  with  water,  gently  warm'd,  they  set 
Before  their  guests;  in  this  they  bath'd  their  feet. 
And  after  with  clean  towels  dry'd  their  sweat : 
This  done,  the  host  produced  the  genial  bed. 
Sallow  the  foot,  the  borders,  and  the  sted) 
Which  with  no  costly  coverlet  they  spread. 
But  coarse  old  garments;  yet  such  robes  as  tbPtd 
They  laid  alone,  at  feast,  on  holydays. 
The  good  old  housewife,  tucking  up  her  gown* 
The  tables  set ;  th'  invited  gods  lie  down. 
The  trivet-table  of  a  foot  was  lame, 
A  blot  which  prudent  Baucis  overcame. 
Who  thrust,  beneath  the  limping  leg,  a  sherd. 
So  was  the  mended  board  exactly  rear*d : 
Then  rubbM  it  o'er  with  newly-gather*d  mint, 
A  wholesome  herb  that  breathM  a  grateful  scent. 
Pallas  began  the  feast,  where  first  was  seen 
The  party.colour*d  olive,  black  and  green : 
Autumnal  cornels  next  in  order  serv'd, 
In  lees  of  wine  well  pickled  and  preserved : 
A  garden-salad  was  the  third  supply. 
Of  endive,  radishes,  and  succory  : 
Then  curds  and  cream,  the  flower  of  country  fare. 
And  new-laid  eggs,  which  Baucis'  busy  care 
Tum'd  by  a  gentle  fire,  and  roasted  rare. 
All  these  in  eartheu-ware  were  servM  to  board  ; 
And  next  in  place  an  earthen  pitcher  stor'd 
With  liquor  of  the  best  the  cottage  could  afford. 
This  was  the  table's  ornament  and  pride. 
With  figures  wrought:  like  pages  at  his  side 
Stood  beechen  bowls;  and  these  were  shining  clean^ 
Vamish'd  with  wax  without,  and  lin*d  within. 
By  this  the  boiling  kettle  had  prepared. 
And  to  the  table  sent  the  smoking  lard ; 
On  which  with  eager  appetite  they  dine, 
A  savory  bit,  that  ser\*d  to  relish  wine : 
The  wiite  itself  was  suiting  to  the  rest, 
Still  working  in  the  must,  and  lately  press'd. 
The  second  course  succeeds  like  that  before. 
Plums,  apples,  nuts,  and,  of  their  wintry  store,     ' 
Dry  fi[;s  and  grapes,  and  wrinkled  dates,  were  set 
In  canisters,  t»  enlarge  the  little  treat: 
All  these  a  milk-white  honey-comb  surround, 
Which  in  the  midst  the  country-banquet  crowii'd. 
But  the  kind  hosts  their  entertainment  grace 
With  hearty  welcome,  and  an  open  face : 
In  all  they  did,  you  might  discern  with  ease 
A  willing  mind,  and  a  desire  to  please. 
**  Mean  time  the  beechen  bowls  went  round,  and 
still. 
Though  often  emptied,  were  observed  to  fill, 
Fill'd  without  hands,  and  of  their  own  accord 
Ran  without  feet,  and  danc'd  about  the  board. 
Devotion  seiz'd  the  pair,  to  see  the  feast 
With  wine,  and  of  no  conunon  grape,  increas'd; 
And  up  they  held  their  hands,  and  fell  to  pray'r. 
Excusing,  as  they  could,  their  country  fiire. 
One  goose  they  had  (twas  all  they  could  allow) 
A  wakeful  ccntry,  and  on  duty  now, 
Whom  to  the  gods  for  sacrifice  they  row  : 
Her,  with  malicious  zeal,  the  couple  view'd  ; 
She  ran  for  life,  and  limping  tl;ey  pursa'd : 
Full  well  the  fowl  perceiv'd  their  bad  intent. 
And  would  not  make  her  master's  compliment; 

>But  persecuted,  to  the  powers  she  flies, 
And  close  between  the  legs  of  Jove  she  lies. 
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He  with  a  gtacious  ear  the  nippliant  heard, 
And  sav'd  h^  r  life ;  then  what  he  was  dcclar'd, 
And  uwn'd  the  god.  '  The  neigbbouriiood,'  said  he, 
'  Shall  justly  perish  for  impiety : 
Y<>u  stand  alone  exempted ;  but  obey 
'With  speed,  and  follow  where  we  lead  the  way: 
Leave  these  accurs'd;  and  to  the  mountains  height 
Ascend ;  nor  once  look  backward  in  your  flight.* 
"  They  baste;  and  what  their  tardy  feet  de- 
ny»d. 
The  trusty  staflf  (their  better  leg)  sup^dy'd. 
An  arrow's  flight  they  want<>d  to  tbe  tup> 
And  there  s«  cure,  but  spent  with  travel,  stop ; 
Tlicn  turn  Uieir  now  no  more  forbidden  eyes; 
Lost  in  a  lake  the  floated  level  l:es : 
A  watery  desert  covers  all  the  plains. 
Their  cot  alone,  as  in  an  isle,  remains : 
Wondering  with  peeping  eyes,  while  they  de- 
plore 
Their  neighbours  fate,  and  country  now  no  more. 
Their  little  shed  scarce  large  enough  for  two. 
Seems,  from  the  ground  increased,  in  height  and 

bulk  to  grow. 
A  stately  temple  shoots  within  the  skies : 
The  crotchets  of  their  cot  in  columns  rise : 
The  pavement  polish'd  marble  they  behold, 
The  gates  with  sculpture  graced,  the  spires  and 
tiles  of  gold. 
*'  Then  thus  the  lire  of  gods,  with  looks  se- 
rene, 
'  Speak  thy  desire,  thou  only  just  of  men ; 
And  thou,  O  woman,  only  worthy  found 
*To  be  with  such  a  man  in  marriage  bound.' 
"  A  while  they  whisper;   then,  to  Jove  ad- 
dressed, 
Philrmon  thus  prefers  their  joint  request 
*  *  Wr.'  crave  to  serve  before  your  sacred  shrine, 
And  offer  al  your  altars  rites  divine : 
And  sine*,  not  any  action  of  our  life 
Has  been  poliuicd  with  domestic  strife. 
We  beg  one  hour  of  death ;  that  neither  she 
With  widow's  tears  may  live  to  bury  me, 
Nor  w<  cpin;r  1,  with  withered  arms,  may  bear 
My  breathless  Baucis  to  the  sepulchre.* 

"The  godheads  sign  their  suit.    They  run  their 
race 
In  the  same  tcnour  all  th*  appointed  space ; 
Then,  when  their  hour  was  come,  \lrhile  they  relate 
These  past  adventures  at  the  temple-gate. 
Old  Baucis  is  by  old  Phih^mon  seen 
Sprouting  with  sudden  leaves  of  sprightly  green : 
Old  Baucis  looked  where  old  Philemon  stood, 
And  saw  his  len  then'd  arms  a  sprouting  wood: 
New  roots  their  fastened  feet  begin  to  bind. 
Their  bodies  stiffen  in  a  lising  rind: 
Then,  ere  the  bark  above  their  shoulders  grew. 
They  give  and  take  at  once  their  last  adieu ; 
At  onco,  *  Farewel,  O  faithful  spouse,'  they  said  ; 
At  once  th*  encroaching  rinds  their  closing  lips  in- 
vade. 
£v*n  yet,  an  ancient  Tyanssan  shows 
A  spreading  oak,  that  near  a  linden  grows ; 
The  neighbourhood  conflrm  the  prodigy. 
Grave  men,  not  vain  of  tongue,  or  like  to  lie. 
I  saw  myself  the  garlands  on  their  boughs, 
And  tablets  hung  for  gifts  of  granted  vows  ; 
And  offering  fresher  up,  with  pious  prayer, 
*  The  good,*  said  I,  *  ore  God's  peculiar  care, 
And  such  as  honour  Heaven,  shall  heavenly  ho- 
nour share.'  ** 


THE  FABLE  OF  IPHIS  AND  lANTHE. 

FROM  THE  NINTH  BOOK  OF 

OVlD*S  METAMORPHOSES. 

Thb  fame  of  this,  perhaps,  through  Greta  had 

flown; 
But  Crete  had  newer  wonders  of  her  own. 
In  Iphis  chang'd ;  for  near  the  Gnotsian  boiiiKk» 
(As  loud  report  the  miracle  lesounds) 
At  PhsBstus  dwelt  a  man  of  honest  blood. 
But  meanly  bom,  and  not  so  rich  as  good  ; 
£steem*d  and  lov'd  by  all  the  neighboorbood; 
Who  to  his  wife,  before  the  time  assignHl 
For  child-birth  came,  thus  bluntly  spoke  bis  wiaL 
"  If  Heaven,"  said  Lygdus,  **  will  Toaebssfe  to 
I  have  but  two  petitions  to  prefer ;  (heuv 

Short  pains  for  thee,  for  me  a  son  and  beir. 
Girls  cost  as  many  throes  in  bringing  forth; 
Beside,  when  bom,  the  tits  are  little  worth ; 
Weak  puling  things,  unable  to  sustain 
Their  share  of  labour,  and  their  hread  to  guik 
If,  therefore,  thou  a  creature  shalt  produce, 
Of  so  great  charges,  and  so  little  use, 
(Bear  witness.  Heaven,  with  what  reloctancy)  ' 
Her  hapless  innocence  I  doom  to  die." 
He  said,  and  tears  the  common  grief  display. 
Of  him  who  bad,  and  her  who  must  obey. 

Yet  Telethusa  still  persists,  to  find 
Fit  arguments  to  move  a  &ther*s  mind; 
T'  extend  his  wishes  to  a  larger  scope. 
And  in  one  vessel  not  confine  his  hope. 
Lygdus  continues  hard :  her  time  drew  nmtp 
And  she  her  heavy  load  could  scarcely  bear; 
When  slumbering,  in  the  latter  shadi^  of  nighty 
Before  th'  approaches  of  returning  light. 
She  saw,  or  thought  she  saw,  before  her  bed, 
A  glorious  train,  and  Isis  at  their  head : 
Her  moony  horns  were  on  her  forehead  plae^ 
And  yellow  sheaves  her  shining  temples  giac'd: 
A  mitre,  for  a  crown,  she  wore  on  high; 
I'hc  dog  and  dappled  bull  were  waiting  by; 
Osiris,  sought  along  the  banks  of  Nile  ; 
The  silent  god ;  the  sacrbd  crocodile ; 
Ami,  last,  a  long  procession  moving  on. 
With  timbrels,  that  assist  the  labouring  Mooa. 
Her  slumliers  seem'd  dispell*d,  and,  broad  awakCk 
She  heard  a  voice,  that  thus  distim^y  spake. 
"My  votary,  thy  babe  from  death  defend. 
Nor  fear  to  save  whate'er  the  gods  will  send. 
Delude  with  art  thy  husband's  dire  decree : 
When  danger  calls,  repose  thy  trast  on  me  ; 
And  know  thou  hast  not  serv'd  a  thankless  deity.' 
This  promise  made,  with  night  the  goddess  fled: 
With  joy  the  woman  wakes,  and  leaves  her  bed; 
De%outly  lifts  her  spoUess  hands  on  high. 
And  prays  the  powers  their  gift  to  ratify. 

Now  grinding  pains  proceed  to  bearing  throes 
Till  its  own  weight  the  burthen  did  disclose. 
'Twas  of  the  beauteous  kind,  and  brought  to  light 
With  secrecy,  to  shun  the  fiither*8  sight. 
Th'  indulgent  mother  did  her  care  employ. 
And  pass'd  it  on  her  husband  for  a  boy. 
The  nurse  was.conscious  of  the  fiict  alone; 
The  fatlier  paid  his  vows  as  for  a  sou  ; 
And  cail'd  him  Iphis,  by  a  common  name. 
Which  either  sex  with  equal  right  may  claim.     . 
Iphis  his  grandsire  was ;  tl^  wife  was  pleas*d. 
Of  half  the  fraud  by  Fortune's  favour  eas'd : 
The  doubtftil  name  was  us'd  without  deceit. 
And  trath  was  cover'd  with  a  pious  cheat. 
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t  Bhow^d  a  boy,  the  beauteous  face 
inly  fierceness  mingled  female  grace, 
bhteen  years  of  age  were  swiftly  run, 
e  fond  ^ther  thought  the  time  drew  on 
ig  in  the  world  his  only  son. 
as  his  choice ;  so  wondrous  fiur, 
1  alone  with  Iphis  could  compare ; 
tour's  daughter  of  his  own  degree,       [he. 
more  blass'd  with  Fortune's  goods  than 
n  espoused :  for  they  with  case  were  joined, 
re  before  contracted  in  the  mind, 
e  the  same,  their  inclinations  too : 
1  together  in  one  school  they  grew, 
tally  disposed  to  mutual  fires, 
t,  before  they  knew,  the  same  desires, 
leir  flame,  unequal  was  their  care ; 
1  with  hope,  one  languishM  in  despair. 
d  accns'd  the  lingering  days  alone : 
n  she  thought  a  man,  she  thought  her  own. 
s  bends  beneath  a  greater  grief; 
ly  bums,  but  hopes  for  noreliet 
-  despair  adds  fuel  to  her  sire ; 
with  madness  does  a  maid  desire, 
iroe  refraining  tears,  **  Alas,**  said  she, 
lue  of  my  love  remains  for  me ! 
d  a  passion  works  within  my  breast ! 
at  prodigious  flames  am  I  possest ! 
the  care  of  Providence  deserve, 
must  destroy  me,  if  it  would  preserve. 
;'s  my  fiite,  or  sure  it  would  have  sent 
nal  evil  for  my  punishment, 
unkindly  curse ;  to  rage  and  bum, 
^iature  shows  no  prospect  of  return, 
s  for  cows  consume  with  fruitless  fire  ; 
es,  when  hot,  their  fellow-mares  desire : 
er  of  the  fold  supplies  his  ewes ; 
'  through  secret  woods  bis  hind  pursues; 
b  for  mates  the  mal^  of  their  own  species 
boose. 

lies  Nature  guards  from  female  flame, 
J  two  sexes  to  preserve  the  game : 
were  nothing,  or  not  what  1  am ! 
imVl  for  monsters,  wanted  of  her  store, 
aew  love  produced  one  monster  more, 
^hter  of  the  Sun  a  bull  desir'd, 
ev'nthen  a  male  a  female  sir*d : 
(ion  was  extravagantly  new : 
e  is  much  the  madder  of  the  two. 
s  impossible  she  was  not  bent, 
d  the  means  to  compass  her  intent. 
:  his  eyes,  she  took  a  different  shape ; 
she  gain*d  a  lover,  and  a  leap. 
.11  the  wit  of  all  the  world  conspire, 
Nedalus  assist  my  wild  desire, 
t  can  make  me  able  to  enjoy, 
can  change  lauthe  to  a  boy  ? 
ish  then  thy  passion,  hopeless  maid, 
>llect  thy  reason  for  thy  aid. 
bat  thou  art,  and  love  as  maidens  ought, 
e  these  golden  wishes  from  thy  thought. 
nst  not  hope  thy  fond  desires  to  gaiu ; 
ope  is  wanting,  wishes  arc  in  "vain. 
no  guards  against  our  joys  conspire ; 
OS  husband  binders  our  desire ; 
nts  are  propitious  to  my  wish, 
herself  consenting  to  the  bliss. 
es  concur  to  prosper  our  design  ; 
;» to  prosper  any  love  but  mine. 
I  never  can  ei^oy  the  fair ; 
;  the  power  of  Heaven  to  grant  my  prayer. 


Heaven  has  been  kind,  as  far  as  Heaven  can  be  ; 

Our  parents  with  our  own  desires  agree ; 

But  Nature,  stronger  than  the  gods  above. 

Refuses  her  assistance  to  my  love ; 

She  sets  the  bar  that  causes  all  my  pain : 

One  gift  refused  makes  all  their  bounty  vain. 

And  now  the  happy  day  is  just  at  hand. 

To  bind  our  hearts  in  Hymen's  holy  band : 

Our  hearts,  but  not  our  bodies.   Thus  accurst. 

In  midst  of  water  I  complain  of  thirst. 

Why  com'st  thou,  Juno,  to  these  barren  rites. 

To  bless  a  bed  defrauded  of  delights  ? 

And  why  should  Hjrmen  lift  his  torch  on  Ugh, 

To  see  two  brides  in  cold  embraces  lie  ?'* 

Thus  lovesick  Iphis  her  vain  passion  mourns^ 
With  equal  ardour  fair  lanthe  burns. 
Invoking  Hymen's  name,  and  Juno's  power. 
To  speed  the  work,  and  haste  the  happy  hoar. 

She  hopes,  while  Telethusa  fears  the  day. 
And  strives  to  interpose  some  new  delay : 
Now  feigns  a  sickness,  now  is  in  a  fHght 
For  this  bad  omen,  or  that  boding  sight. 
But,  having  done  whate'er  she  could  devise^ 
And  empty'd  all  her  magazine  of  lies. 
The  time  approach'd ;  the  next  ensuing  day 
The  fatal  secret  must  to  light  betray. 
Then  Telethusa  had  recourse  to  pra3rer, 
She  and  her  daughter  with  dishevell'd  hair; 
Trfanbling  with  fear,  great  Isis  they  ador*d, 
Embrac'd  her  altar,  and  her  aid  imploiM. 

"  Fair  queen,  who  dost  on  fruitful  Egypt  smite, 
Who  sway'st  the  sceptre  of  the  Pharian  ide. 
And  seven-fold  falls  of  disemboguing  Nile  ; 
Relieve,  in  this  our  last  distress,"  she  said, 
**  A  suppliant  mother,  and  a  mourafiil  maid. 
Thou,  goddess,  thou  wert  present  to  my  sight  ^ 
RevealM  I  saw  thee  by  thy  own  fair  light : 
I  saw  thee  in  my  dream,  as  now  I  see. 
With  all  thy  marks  of  awful  majesty : 
The  glorious  train  that  compass'd  thee  around  { 
And  heard  the  hollow  timbrel's  holy  sound* 
Thy  words  I  noted ;  which  1  still  retain  ; 
Let  not  thy  sacred  oracles  be  vain. 
That  Iphis  lives,  that  I  myself  am  free 
From  shame,  and  punishment,  I  owe  to  thee. 
On  thy  protection  all  our  hopes  depend : 
Thy  counsel  savM  us,  let  thy  power  defend.'* 

Her  tears  pursu'd   her  words;  and  while  ihe 
spoke 
The  goddess  nodded,  and  her  altar  shook : 
The  temple  doors,  as  with  a  blast  of  wind. 
Were  heard  to  clap ;  the  lunar  horns  that  bind 
The  brows  of  Isis  cast  a  blaze  aroand ; 
The  trembling  timbrel  made  a  murmuring  sound. 

Some  hopcb  these  happy  omens  did  impart; 
Forth  went  the  mother  with  a  beating  heart,  * 
Not  much  in  fear,  nor  folly  satisfy *d ; 
But  Iphis  foIlowM  with  a  larger  stride : 
The  whiteness  of  her  skin  forsook  her  face; 
Her  looks  emboldened  with  an  awful  grace  ; 
Her  ft?atures  and  her  strength  together  grew. 
And  her  long  hair  to  curling  locks  withdrew. 
Her  sparkling  e^'es  with  manly  vigour  shone; 
Big  was  her  voice,  audacious  was  her  tone. 
The  latent  parts,  at  length  reveaPd,  began 
To  slioot,  and  spread,  and  burnish  into  man* 
The  maid  becomes  a  youth ;  no  more  delay 
Your  vows,  but  look,  and  confidently  pay. 
Their  gifts  the  parents  to  the  temple  bear  t 
The  votive  tables  this  inscription  wear: 
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■n,ha(tothc  floddEes  paid 

il  Ipbis  offiTfid  whpn  ■  maid." 
Ncivnhenthesta'of  day  had  «hown  hU  fice, 
V<-nus  and  Juno  «ith  tbetr  pivBPnce  ^rrace 
Till-  nuplial  rites,  and  Hym«n  froni  above 
D.»evorfMl  to  complete  their  happfloMi     . 
The  pods  of  marriap' lend  their  mutual  aid; 
Apd  the  ivann  youtb  eiyoys  the  lovely  maid. 
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And  every  fragrant  flower,  and  udonms  green. 
Were  HOiVd  well,  with  lumps  of  amber  laid  ie- 
Riob,  fathioiiable  robes  her  iienon  deck,      [tmni: 
Pendants  her  con,  and  pearls  adorn  her  neck: 
Her  tnper'd  Oofen  too  with  rings  are  gToe'd, 
And  an  embroidcr'd  zoDe  surrouitdt  heralendtr 


PYGMALION  AND  THE  STATUE. 

OVID'S   METAMORPHOSES.  And  as  she  ■ 

Tlie  Propixt'ides,  Tor  their  impudent  behaviour, 
being  turned  into  ttone  by  Venus,  Pygmalion, 
prince  of  Cypms,  detested  all  women  for  their 
sake,  and  resolved  never  to  many.  He  tails  in 
■  love  with  a  statue  of  bis  own  making,  which  is 
changed  into  a  maid,  whom  he  marries.  One 
of  hit  descendant*  in  Clnyras,  the  father  of 
Myrrha:  the  daughter  iucestuously  loves  her 
own  (ather ;  for  which  she  is  changed  into  a  Irct; 
irtiieh  bears  her  name.  These  two  stories  im- 
mediately follow  eacb  other,  dad  are  adtuirably 
well  connected. 

PvoMiiioii.loatbinBlheirlaBciviouBlife, 
Abborr'd  all  womankind,  but  most  b  wife : 
Sa  single  chose  to  live,  and  sbunn-d  to  wed. 
Well  pleas'd  to  want  a  consort  of  bis  bed : 
Yet,  fearing  Idleness,  the  nune  of  ill, 
111  sculpture  exereis'd  his  happy  skiM ; 


Thus  like  a  queen  airay'd,  so  richly  dressM, 

Binuteous  she  showkl,  but  nakad  showed  tbe  bnt 
Then  from  the  floor  he  rais'd  a  royal  bed, 

h  coverings  uf  Sidonian  purple  sprewl : 
solemn  rilet  perform'd,  he  calls  ber  bride,. 
With  bl 


re  with  vi 


«possi 


And« 


with  h 


10  fair, 
rt  compare. 


Must  take  her  pattrm  here,  and  copy  hence. 
PIcas'd  with  his  idol,  he  commends,  admires. 
Adores ;  and  last,  the  thing  ador'd  desires, 
face  was  seen, 


A  very  virgin  luh 
And,  had  she  mm 
One  would  have  t 
but  si 


ought  si 


could  h 


e  BtirrN]; 


cheat, 


With  modesty,  aud  was  asham'd  to ; 
Art,  hid  with  art,  so  well  performed 
Itcaught  the  carver  with  his  own  dectii ; 
He  knows  'tis  madness,  yet  he  must  adurc. 
And  still  the  morche  knows  it,  loves  tbe  more : 
The  flesh,  or  what  so  seems,  be  touches  oft. 
Which  feels  so  srauotJi,  that  he  believes  it  soft. 
Fir'd  with  this  thought,  at  once  be  stram-d  the 
And  on  the  lips  a  burning  kiss  imprrss'd.      [breast, 
■Hi  true,  Uie  haiden'd  breast  resists  the  giipc. 
And  the  cold  lips  return  n  kiss  unripe  ■. 
Put  when,  retiring  back,  he  look'dagDm, 
To  think  it  ivory  was  a  thought  too  mean ; 
So  would  believe  she  kiss'd.  awl,  courting  more, 
AgaiDembrsc'dherniikcdbodyo'cr; 
Aod,  straining  hard  tbe  statue,  was  afraid 
His  hands  had  made  a  dint,  and  hurt  the  inaid  : 
Esplor-d  her,  limb  by  limb,  and  fear'd  to  find 
So  rude  a  gripe  had  left  a  livid  iiiarkbehmd: 
With  flattery  now  be  seeks  her  iriind  to  move, 
-    "      ,  withcifts.tbepoiverfulbnbcsofloia: 

■  ■       ■       first;  and  fills 

,h  rarities  of  shells ;  (drew, 
'  e  conchl  b» 


le  furnishes  her  closet  Gi 
The  crowded  .helves  ■ 
Aildi   orient  pearls. 
And  all  the  iparkling 
And  parrots, ' 


isbuai 


Her  head  did  on  n  plumy  pillow  renL 

The  feast  of  Venus  came,  a  solemn  day. 
To  which  the  Cypriots  due  devotion  pay  J 
With  gildrd  bunu  Uic  milk-white  heifers  led, 

Slnughtei'd  before  the  sacred  altars,  bled  ! 

Pygniati""  offering,  first  approacb'd  the  shrii 
"nd  then  with  pmyersiroplor'd  the  powers di 
AlHiit,hty  gods,  if  all  we  mortals  want, 
all  we  can  requift,  be  yours  tu  grant; 

But  cbang'd  hi 

The  golden  goddess,  present  at  the  prayer. 
Well  knew  be  meant  th'  inanimatcd  fair. 
And  gave  the  sign  of  granting  his  desire  ; 
For  thrice  in  cheerful  flames  ascends  tbe  fit*. 
The  youth,  returning  to  liis  mistress,  hies. 
And  impudent  in  hope,  with  ardent  eyes. 
And  beating  breast,  by  tbe  dear  statue  liei. 
He  kisse*  Iter  white  lips,  renews  the  bliss, 
And  looks  and  thinks  they  redden  at  the  kiss: 
He  thought  them  warai'd  betoW ;  nor  longer  MVi 
But  next  his  hand  on  her  hard  bosom  lays: 
Hard  a«  it  was,  be>iiuiiing  tu  relent. 
It  seem'd  the  breant  beneath  hii  fin^eta  bent ; 
He  felt  aeain.  bis  fingers  made  a  print,  [d"* 

Twas  flesh,  but  flesh  so  firm,  il  rose  agsiastUis 
The  pleading  task  he  fails  not  to  renew  ; 
Soft,  and  more  iotV  at  every  touch  it  grew: 
Like  pliant  wax.  when  chafing  bands  nijitx 
The  former  mass  to  fonn.  and  frame  to  use. 
He  would  believe,  but  yet  is  still  in  pajn. 
And  tries  bis  argument  of  sense  again. 
Presses  the  pulse,  and  feels  the  leaping  vdn  ! 
Tonvinc'd.o'erjoy'd.biii  studied  thanks  and  prsiN 
To  her  who  made  the  miracle,  he  pays  : 
Then  lips  to  lips  hejoioVi ;  now  freed  from  fear, 
1  le  found  the  fiivour  of  the  kiss  sincere  : 
At  this  the  waken'd  image  op'd  bet  eyes,       [pn»*' 
And  view'd  at  once  the  light  *nd  lover,  with  tw 
The  goddess,  presmt  at  the  match  she  n|Bde, 
So  blcs^'d  Ibe  bed,  such  ftiiitJulncsa  convey'd, 
That  ere  ten  moons  hod  shnrpeu'd  eithiT  boni. 
To  crown  their  bliss,  a  lovely  boy  was  bon^ 
Paphos  his  name,  who,  grown  to  manhood,  wall"* 
The  city  Paphos,  from  the  founder  callM. 
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OVID'S    METAMORPHOSES. 


humi 


biidt  in  lilTcr  cb3c«  hung  t 


TRANSLATIONS  FROM  OVID'S  METAMORPHOSES. 


lie  end  of  the  last :  the  reader  is  only  to 
ce,  that  Orpheus,  who  relates  both,  was 
a  Thracian ;  and  his  country'  fkr  distant 
>rus  where  Myrrha  was  born,  and  from 
-hither  she  fled.  Vou  will  see  the  reason 
lote,  soon  after  the  fiist  lines  of  this 


ilone  produced  the  fruitful  queen  j 
8,  who,  like  his  sire,  had  been 
rince,  hj^d  he  not  been  a  sire, 
and  fathers,  from  my  song  retire: 
trrour ;  and,  could  I  prevail, 

not  hear,  or  not  believe,  my  tale, 
>leasure  of  my  songr  be  such,' 
•ill  hear,  and  credit  me  too  much, 
sten  to  the  last  event, 
le  sin  believe  the  punishment: 
re  vould  behold  so  dire  a  crime, 
It  least  my  native  clime, 
I  land,  which  such  a  monster  bore, 
tant  from  our  Thracian  shore. 
Jxtol  her  happy  coas^t, 
Hjn  and  sweet  amomum  boast, 
it  flowers,  her  trees  with  precious  tears, 

harvests,  and  lier  double  years ; 
le  land  becall'd  so  bless'd,*that  Myrrha 

odorous  tears  ran  cleanse  her  crime, 
lone  deforms  the  happy  clime : 
*8  to  have  inflam'd  thy  heart, 
y  lo?e,  and  vindicates  his  dart ; 
:ave  thee  those  infernal  pains, 
?r  venom'd  npers  in  thy  veins. 
'  sire,  had  merited  a  curse : 
1  impious  love  deserved  a  worse. 
3uring  monarchs,  by  thy  beauty  led,   • 
crowds,  ambitious  of  thy  bed  : 
s  at  thy  choice,  except  but  one, 
him,  thou  canst  not  choose,  alone, 
too,  the  miserable  maid, 
s  fove  her  bti:ter  thoughts  betray'd, 
ithin  her  secrr-t  soul  she  said : 
ha !  whither  would  thv  wishes  tend  ? 
'  sarred  laws,  my  soul  defend 
1  crime  as  all  mankinTl  detest, 
odcr'd  l>efon*  in  human  breast! 
1  ?  Or  makes  mj'  mind  ahnie 
d  sin  ?  For  Nature  makes  it  none, 
it  then  these  envious  laws  b«  gan, 
L»r  any  other  beast  but  rhan  ! 
bull  his  dauehter  may  bestride, 
lay  make  his  mother-mare  a  bride; 
forbids  the  lusty  ram, 
larious  goat,  to  rut  their  dam  ? 
free  to  wed  her  chick  she  l>ore, 
I  husband,  whom  she  hatch'd  bt'fore. 
•s  else  are  of  a  happier  kind, 
ill-nutur'd  laws  fmm  pleasure  bind, 
ts  of  sin  disturb  their  peace  of  mind, 
.lave  of  his  own  makins:  lives ; 
lies  himself  what  Nature  gives : 
nates,  with  an  over-care 
better  than  our  kin<l  can  bear, 
1  a  spice  of  envy  in  the  laws, 
iuir  up  too  liisrh,  have  spoil'd  the  cau?c. 
ise  nations  break  their  cruel  chains, 
)lawjB,  but  those  which  love  ordains  : 
liy.daaii^hters  with  their  sires  are  joiu'd, 
f  4i^'y  V^^  'n  kind. 
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O  that  I  had  been  born  in  such  a  clime. 

Not  here,  where  'tis  the  coxmtry  makes  the  crime! 

Dut  whither  would  my  impious  fancy  stray] 

Hence  hopes,  and  ye  forbidden  tiiou^hts  awviy ! 

His  worth  deserves  to  kindle  my  desires. 

But  with  the  love  that  daughters  bear  to  sires. 

Then,  had  not  Cinyras  my  father  been. 

What  hindered  Myrrha's  hojies  to  be  his  queen  ? 

But  the  perverseness  of  my  fate  is  such. 

That  he's  not  mine,  because  he's  mine  too  much ; 

Our  kindred  blood  debars  a  better  tie ; 

He  miirht  be  nearer,  were  he  not  so  nigh, 

Kyes  and  their  objects  never  must  unite. 

Some  distance  is  required  to  help  the  sight: 

Tain  would  I  travel  to  some  foreign  shore. 

Never  to  see  my  native  country  more. 

So  might  I  to  myself  myself  restore ;    / 

So  might  my  mind  these  impious  thoughts  remove^ 

And,  ceasing  to  behold,  might  cease  to  love. 

But  stay  I  must,  to  feed  my  famish^'d  sight. 

To  talk,  to  kiss;  and  more,  if  more  1  might: 

More,  impious  maid  !  What  morq  canst  thou  de- 

To  make  a  monstrous  mixture  in  thy  line,      [sign. 

And  break  all  statutes  human  and  divine  ? 

Canst  thou  be  calPd  (to  save  thy  wretched  life) 

Thj'^  mother's  rival,  and  thy  fiither's  wifie  ? 

Confound  so  man}'  sacred  names  in  one. 

Thy  brother's  mother !  sister  to  thy  son  ! 

And  fear'st  thou  not  to  see  th»  infernal  bands, 

Their  heads  with  snakes,  with  torches  arm'd  their 

hands, 
Full  at  thy  face,  th'  avenging  brands  to  bear, 
And  shake  the  serpents  from  their  hissing  hair  } 
But  thou  in  time  th'  increasing  ill  control. 
Nor  first  debauch  the  body  by  the  soul ; 
Secure  the  sacred  quiet  at*  thy  mind. 
And  keep  the  sanctions  Nature  has  design'd. 
Suppose  1  should  attempt,  th*  attempt  were  vain  ; 
No  thoughts  like  mine  his  sinless  soul  profane : 
<  )bsrrvant  of  the  right  j  and  O,  that  he 
(-ould  cure  my  madness,  or  be  mad  like  me  !** 
Thus  she ;  but  Cinyras,  who  daily  sees 
A  crowd  of  noble  suitors  at  his  knees, 
Among  so  many,  knew  not  whom  to  choose, 
Irresolute  to  grant,  or  to  reftise. 
Rut,  having  told  their  names,  inquirVl  of  her. 
Who  pleas'd  her  best,  and  whom  she  would  pre- 
fer? 
The  blushing  maid  stood  silent  with  surprise. 
And  on  her  father  fix'd  her  ardent  eyes. 
And  looking  sigh'd  :  and  as  she  sigh'd,  began 
Round  tears  to  shed,  that  scalded  as  they  ran. 
The  tender  sire,  who  saw  her  blush  and  cry, 
Ascrib'd  it  all  to  maiden-modosty ; 
And  dry'd  the  falling-drops,  and,  yet  more  kind. 
He  strok'd  her  cheeks,  anctholy  kisses  joined: 
She  felt  u  secret  ven«»m  fire  her  blood, 
And  found  more  pleasure  than  a  daughter  should ; 
And,  ask'd  again,  what  lover  of  the  crew 
Sh^  lik'd  the  best ;  she  answer'd,  "  One  like  you." 
Mistaking  what  she  meant,  her  pious  will 
He  }>rais'd,  and  bade  her  so  continue  still : 
'i'he  word  of  pious  heard,  she  blush'd  with  sbaiQiB 
Of  sfTret  guilt,  and  could  not  bt^r  the  name. 

'Twas  now  the  mid  of  night,  when  slumbers closf 
Our  eyes,  and  srK)th  our  careu  with  soft  repose ; 
But  no  rppos<j  could  wretche<l  Myrrha  find. 
Her  body  rolling,  as  she  roll'd  her  mind: 
Mad  with  desire,  she  niminates  her  siu. 
And  wishes  all  her  wishes  o'er  agMo. 
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Now  she  despairs,  and  now  resoWes  to  try; 
Would  not,  and  would  again,  she  knows  not  why; 
Stops,  and  returns,  makes  and  retracts  the  vow ; 
Fain  would  begin,  but  understands  not  how : 
As  when  a  pine  is  hewn  upon  the  plains, 
And  the  last  mortal  stroke  alone  remains. 
Labouring  in  pangs  of  death,  and  threatening  all, 
This  way  and  that  she  nods,  considering  where  to 
So  Myrrha^s  mind,  impelPd  on  either  side,        [fall : 
Takes  every  bent,  but  cannot  long  abide  : 
Irresolute  on  which  she  should  rely. 
At  Tast,  un6x*d  in  all,  is  only  fix'd  to  die ; 
On  that  sad  thought  she  rests ;  resolvM  on  death. 
She  rifes,  and  prepares  to  choak  her  breath : 
Then  while  about  the  beam  her  zone  she  ties, 
**  Dear  Cinjrras,  &rewell,''  she  softly  cries; 
**  For  thee  1  die,  and  only  wish  to  be 
Not  hated,  when  thou  know'st  I  die  for  thee : 
Pardon  the  crime,  in  pity  to  the  cause :" 
This  said,  about  her  neck  the  noose  she  draws ; 
The  niirse,  who  lay  without,  her  faithful  guard. 
Though  not  in  words,  the  murmurs  overheard. 
And  sighs  and  hollow  sounds ;  surprised,  with  fright 
She  starts,  and  leaves  her  bed,  and  springs  a  light: 
Unlocks  the  door,  and  entering  out  of  breath, 
The  dying  saw,  and  instruments  of  death ; 
She  shrieks,  she  cuts  the  zone  with  trembling  haste. 
And  in  her  arms  her  fainting  charge  embraced : 
Next  (for  she  now  had  leisure  for  her  tears) 
^e  weeping  ask'd,  in  these  her  blooming  years. 
What  unforeseen  misfortune  caused  her  care, 
To  loath  her  life,  and  languish  in  despair ! 
The  maid  with  down-cast  eyes,  and  mute  with  grief, 
For  death  unfinished,  and  ill-tim*d  relief. 
Stood  sullen  to  her  suit :  the  beldame  press*d 
The  more  to  know,  and  bar^d  her  withered  breast, 
Adjur'd  her,  by  the  kindly  food  she  drew 
From  those  dry  founts,  her  secret  ill  to  show. 
Sad  Myrrha  sighM,  and  turned  her  eyes  aside : 
The  nurse  still  urg*d,  and  would  not  be  deny'd : 
Nor  only  promised  secresy ;  but  pray'd 
She  might  have  leave  to  give  her  offered  aid, 
•*  Good  will,"  she  said,  "  my  want  of  strength  sup- 
And  diligence  shall  give  what  age  denies,    [plies. 
If  strong  desires  thy  mind  to  fury  move. 
With  charms  and  med'cines  1  can  cun;  thy  love : 
If  envious  eyes  their  hurtful  rays  have  cast. 
More  powerful  verse  shall  free  tliee  from  the  blast : 
If  Heaven  offended  sends  thee  this  disease. 
Offended  Heaven  with  prayers  we  can  appease. 
What  then  remain,  that  can  these  cares  procure  ? 
Thy  hovsc  is  flourishing,  thy  fortune  sure : 
ITiy  care  All  mother  yet  in  health  survives, 
And,  to  thy  comfort,  thy  kind  fatlier  lives." 
The  virgin  started  at  her  father's  name, 
And  sighed  profoundly,  conscious  of  the  shame: 
Nor  yet  the  nurse  her  impious  love  divin*d : 
But  yet  surmis'd,  that  low  disturbed  her  mind : 
Thus  thinking,  she  pursued  her  point,  and  laid 
And  luird  within  her  lap  the  mourning  maid ; 
Then  softly  sooth'd  her  thus,  "  I  guess  your  grief : 
You  love,  my  child ;  your  love  shall  find  relief. 
My  long  experienced  ag»*  shall  be  your  guide ; 
Rely  on  that,  and  lay  distrust  aside : 
No  breath  of  air  shall  on  the  secret  blow. 
Nor  shall  (what  most  you  fear)  your  father  know.*' 
Struck  once  again,  as  with  a  thumlcr-clap. 
The  guilty  virgin  bounded  from  her  lap. 
And  threw  her  body  prostrate  on  the  bed. 
And,  to  conceal  her  blushes,  bid  her  head : 


There  silent  lay,  and  wam*d  her  with  her  hand 
To  go :  but  she  rcceiv'd  not  the  coaunand ; 
Remaining  still  importunate  to  know : 
Then  Myrrha  thus ;  "  Or  ask  no  more,  or  go : 
1  pi'ythee  go,  or  staying  spare  my  shame ; 
What  thou  wouldst  hear,  is  impious  ev'n  to  naaM." 
At  this,  on  high  the  beldame  holds  her.  hands. 
And,  trembling  both  with  age  and  terruur,  stands, 
Adjures,  and  iklling  at  her  fbet  eoitreats,    [threats, 
Soothes  her  with  blandishments,  and  frights  with 
To  tell  the  crime  intended,  or  disclose 
What  part  of  it  she  knew,  if  she  no.  farther  knows : 
And  last,  if  conscious  to  her  counsel  made. 
Confirms  anew  the  promise  of  her  aid.       [presi^ 

Now  Msrrrha  rai8*d   h«r  head ;  but  toon,  op- 
With  shame,  reclined  it  on  her  nurse's  breast; 
Bath'd  it  with  tears,  and  strof  e'to  have  confess^ : 
Twice  she  began,  and  stopp'd ;  again  she  Uyd; 
The  faltering  tongue  its  ofilce  still  deny 'd : 
At  last  her  veil  before  her  fiice  she  spread. 
And  drew  a  long  preluding  sigh,  and  said, 
"  O  happy  mother,  in  thy  marriage  bed  !*' 
Then  groan'd,  and  ceas'd;  the  good  old  womaa 

.   shook. 
Stiff  were  her  eyes,  and  ghastly  was  her  look: 
Her  hoary  hair  upright  with  horrour  stood. 
Made  (to  her  grief)  more  knowing  than  she  wonU: 
Much  she  reproach'd,  and  many  things  she  said, 
To  cure  the  madness  of  th'  unhappy  maid: 
In  vain  :  for  Myrrha  stood  convict  of  ill ; 
Her  reason  vanquished,  but  unchanged  her  will: 
Per\'erse  of  mind,  unable  to  reply. 
She  stood  resolv*d  or  to  possess  or  die. 
At  length  the  fondness  of  a  nurse  .prevaird 
Against  her  better  sense,  and  virtue  (ail*d : 
"  Enjoy,  my  child,  since  such  is  thy  desire. 
Thy  love,*'  she  said ;  she  durst  not  say,  thy  sire 
"  Live,  though  unhappy,  live  on  any  terms :" 
Then  with  a  second  oath  her  £uth  confirms. 

The  solemn  feast  of  Ceres  now  was  near. 
When  long  white  linen  stoles  the  matrons  wear; 
Rank'd  in  procession  walk  the  pious  train, 
Offering  first-firuits,  and  spikes  of  yellow  grain : 
For  nine  long  nights  the  nuptial  bed.  they  ^un. 
And,  sanctifying  har>'est,  lie  alone. 
Mix'd  with  the  crowd,  the  queen  forsook  her  tord, 
And  Ceres'  power  with  secret  rites  ador'd. 
The  royal  couch,  now  vacant  for  a  time. 
The  crafty  crone,  ofiicious  in  her  crime, 
Tlie  curst  occasion  took :  the  king  she  found 
Easy  with  wine,  and  deep  in  pleasure  drown*d, 
PreparM  for  love :  the  beldame  blew  the  flame, 
Confess'd  tlie  passion,  but  conceal'd  tlie  name. 
Her  form  she  praisM;  the  monarch  ask*d  her  vmcSi 
And  she  repiy*d,  the  same  that  Myrrha  bears. 
Wine  and  commended  beauty  fir'd  his  thought; 
Impatient,  he  commands  her  to  be  brought. 
PleasM  with  her  charge  perform'd,  the  hies  her 

home. 
And  gratulatesthe  nymph,  the  task  was  overcome 
Myrrha  was  joy'd  the  welcome  news  to  hear; 
But,  clogg'd  with  guilt,  the  joy  was  insincere : 
So  various,  so  discordant  is  the  mind, 
Tliat  in  our  will,  a  different  will  we  find. 
Ill  she  picsag'd,  and  yet  pursu'd  her  lust ; 
For  guilty  pleasures  give  a  double  gust. 
Twas  depth  of  night :  Arctophylax  had  drive* 
Hiii'lazy  wain  half  round  the  northern  Heaven, 
Whc  n  Myrrha  hastenVl  to  the  crime  desir'd  ; 
The  Moon  beheld  her  first,  and  fiaitrctir'd ', 
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» mmazM  ran  backward  from  the  si^rht, 
ink  within  their  sockets,  lost  their  light. 
rst  withdraws  his  hoi  v  flame : 
in  si^,  in  Heaven  the  second  namp, 
«wn  the  belt,  and  from  her  station  flies, 
t  with  sable  clouds  involves  the  skies. 
rrha  stall  pursues  her  black  intent : 
bled  thrice,  (an  omen  of  th*  event ;) 
iriek*d  the  ftiucral  owl,  yet  on  she  went, 
shame,  because  secure  of  sis:ht ; 
!ifa!  sins  are  impudent  by  night. 
lod  m  hand,  th'  accomplice  and  the  dame, 
y  cxplorinjET,  to  the  chamber  came : 
'  was  ope,  they  blindly  ^ope  their  way, 
irk  in  bod  th'  expect inyr  monarch  lay ; 
hnr  conraice  held,  but  here  forsakes ; 
:  kmfs  knock  at  cviry  step  she  makes, 
cr  to  her  crime,  the  more  within 
remorse,  and  horrour  of  her  sin ; 
too  late  her  criminal  desire, 
les,  thnt  unknown  she  coxdd  retire. 
Trine  thus,  the  nurse  (who  fear'd  delay 
secret  might  at  lenj^th  betray) 
rwanl,  to  compl'te  the  work  begun, 
to  Cinyras,  "  Ret^eive  thy  own  :*» 
int:,  she  delivered  kind  to  kind, 
,  and  their  de^•oted  bodies  join'd. 
unknowing  of  the  crime,  admits 
Is,  and  prolianes  the  hallowM  sheets ; 
she  trembled,  but  believed  she  strove 
iden  mod'^sty,  against  her  love ;     [move. 
bt  with  flattering  words  \'ain  fancies  to  re- 
he  said,  "  My  daughter,  cease  thy  fears," 
the  title  suited  with  her  years) 
ather,"  she  mi<ht  whisper  him  again, 
lea  might  not  be  wanting  to  the  sin. 
PT  sire,  she  left  th'  incestuous  bed, 
ied  in  her  womb  the  crime  she  bred  : 
and  anoth<^  night  she  came ; 
lent  sin  had  U»ft  no  snisc  of  shame : 
Tas  desir'd  to  see  her  face, 
ody  he  had  held  in  close  embrace, 
ight  a  taper ;  the  revcalcr,  Li-'ht, 
both  crime  and  criminal  to  sight : 
gc,  amazement,  could  no  speech  afford, 
the  sheath  be  drew  tb'  aven.:iiig  sword : 
tv  fled ;  the  beneflt  of  night, 
cmr'd  first  the  sin,  sccurM  the  flight. 
ndering  through  the  spacious  fields,  she 
ure  to  th»  Arabian  continent ;  [beut 

ssM  the  region  which  Pancha?ajoin»d, 
ig  left  the  balmy  plains  behind.       [length 
les  the  Moon  had  mew'd  her  horns ;  at 
vel  weary,  unsu]>ply'd  with  strength, 
I  the  burthen  of  Tier  womb  oppress'd, 
fields  afford  her  needful  rest : 
lathing  life,  and  yet  of  death  afraid, 
sh  of  her  spirit,  thus  she  pray'd  ; 
wers,  if  any  so  propitious  are 
t  my  penitence,  and  hear  my  prayer ; 
igments,  1  confess,  are  justly  sent : 
IS,  d'^serveas  creat  a  punishment : 
B  ray  life  the  living  will  profane, 
e  my  death  the  happy  dead  will  stain, 
'?  state  your  mercy  may  bestow, 
the  realms  abm'c,  and  those  below : 
h'T  form  to  wretched  M yrrha  give, 
mr  wholly  die-,  norwholiy  live." 
yers  of  penitrsnts  are  never  vain  ; 
,  ihe did  iMnrlaftreqiiMt obtain^ 

IS* 


For,  while  she  spoke,  the  ground  began  to  rise, 
Ahd  gather*d  round  her  feet,  her  legs,  and  thighs : 
Her  toes  in  roots  descend,  and,  spreading  wide, 
A  firm  foundation  for  the  trunk  provide : 
Her  solid  bones  convert  to  solid  wood. 
To  pith  her  marrow,  and  to  sap  her  blood  : 
Her  arms  are  boughs,  her  fingers  change  their  kind, 
Hej-  tender  skin  is  harden'd  into  rind. 
And  now  the  risinz  tree  her  womb  invests. 
Now,  shooting  upwards  still,  invades  her  breasts^ 
And  shades  the  neck ;  and,  weary  with  delay,. 
She  sunk  her  head  within,  and  met  it  half  the  way. 
And  though  with  outward  shape  she  lost  her  sense. 
With  bitter  tears  she  wept  her  last  ofieuce ; 
And  still  she  weeps,  nor  sheds  her  tears  in  vain  ; 
For  still  the  precious  drops  her  name  retain. 
Mean  time  the  misbegotten  infant  grows. 
And,  ripe  for  birth,  distends  witli  deadly  throes 
The  swelling  rind,  with  uuawsiling  strife. 
To  leave  the  wooden  womb,  and  pushes  into  fifib 
The  mother-tree,  as  if  oppressed  with  pain. 
Writhes  hen;  ami  there,  to  break  the  bark,  io  vain: 
And,  like  a  labouring  woman,  would  have  prayed. 
But  wants  a  voice  to  call  Lucina*s  aid : 
The  bending  bole  sends  out  a  hollow  sound. 
And  trickling  tears  fall  thicker  on  the  ground. 
The  mild  Lucina  came  uncaird,  and  stood 
Beside  the    struggling   boughs,  and   heard    the 

groaning  wood : 
Then  reached  her  midwife  hand,  to  speed  the  throes, 
And  spoke  the  powerful  spells  that  babes  to  birth 
The  bark  diridcs,  the  living  load  to  firee,    [disclose. 
And  safe  delivers  the  convulsive  Tree, 
The  ready  nymphs  receive  the  crying  child. 
And  wash  him  in  the  tears  the  parent  plantdistilPd. 
They  swath'd  him  with  their  scarfs ;  beneath  him 

spread  ■  [head. 

The  grouud  with    herbs;   with  roses  rais'd  bit 
The  lovely  babe  was  bom  with  every  grace : 
Ev^n  Envy  must  have  prais'd  so  fair  a  face : 
Such  was  his  form,  as  painters,  when  they  show 
Their  utmost  art,  on  naked  I^ves  bestow : 
And  that  their  arms  no  difference  might  betray, 
Qive  him  a  bow,  or  hi«  from  Cupid  take  away. 
Time  glides  along  with  undiscoverM  haste. 
The  future  but  a  length  behind  the  past : 
So  swift  are  years,  the  babe,  whom  just  before 
His  grandsire  got,  and  whom  his  sister  bore ; 
The  drop,  the  thing  which  late  the  tree  enclofl*d» 
And  late  the  yawning  bark  to  life  expos'd  ; 
A  babe,  a  boy,  a  beauteous  youth  appears  ; 
And  lovelier  than  himself  at  riper  years. 
Now  to  the  queen  of  love  he  gave  desires. 
And,  with  her  pains,  revenged  his  mother's  fires. 


CEYX  AND  ALCYONE. 

OUT   OP    THE    TENTH    BOOK    OF 

OVID'S   METAMORPHOSES. 


Omiwction  of  Has  Fable  with  ihefomer. 
Ceyx,  the  son  of  Lucifer  (the  morning  star),  and 
king  of  Trachin  in  Thessaly,  was  married  to 
Alcyone  daughter  to  .£olus  god  of  the  winds. 
Both  the  husband  and  the  wife  loved  each  other 
with  an  entire  affection.  Dsdalion,  the  elder 
brother  of  Ceyx,  whom  he  succeedfid,  having 
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been  turned  into  a  falcon  by  Apollo ;  and  Cbione, 
Dsdalion's  daughteri  slain  by  Diana;  Ceyx 
prepared  a  ship  to  sail  to  Claros,  there  to  con- 
sult the  oracle  of  Apollo,  and  (as  Ovid  seems  to 
intimate)  to  inquire  how  the  anger  of  the  gods 
might  be  atoned. 


Ta  Eg  K  prodigies  affect  the  pious  prince,      [since. 

But,  more  perplex'd  with   those  that  happened 

He  purposes  to  seek  the  Clariaii  god, 

Avoiding  Delphos,  his  more  fam*d  abode. 

Since  PU^gian  robbers  made  unsafe  the  road. 

Yet  conM  not  he,  from  her  he  lov'd  so  well. 

The  fatal  voyage,  he  resolv'd,  conceal : 

But  when  she  saw  her  lord  prepared  to  part, 

A  deadly  cold  ran  shivering  to  her  heart : 

Her  faded  cheeks  arc  chang'd  to  boxen  hue, 

And  in  her  eyes  the  tears  are  ever  new : 

She  thrice  essay'd  to  « peak  ;  her  accents  hung, 

And  faltering  dy*d  unfinish'd  on  her  toncnic, 

Or  vanished  into  sighs  :  with  long  delay 

Her  voice  retuni'd ;  and  found  the  wonted  way. 

**  Tell  me,  my  lord,"  she  said,  "  what  fiault  unknown 

Thy  once-belov'd  Alcyone  has  done  > 

Whither,  ah  whither  is  thy  kindness  gone  ? 

Can  Ceyx  then  sustain  to  leave  his  wife. 

And,  unconcem'd,  forsake  the  sweets  of  life  ? 

IVhat  can  thy  mind  to  this  long  journey  move, 

Or  n«*ed*8t  thou  absence  to  renew  thy  love  ? 

Yet,  if  thou  goest  by  land,  though  grief  possess 

My  Roul  ev'n  then,  my  fears  will  be  the  less. 

But  ah  !  be  wamM  to  shun  the  watery  way, 

The  face  is  frightful  of  the  stormy  sea. 

I'or  Inte  I  saw  a-drifl  disjointed  planks. 

And  empty  tombs  erected  on  the  banks. 

X^ur  let  false  hopes  to  trust  betray  tliy  mind. 

Because  my  sire  iu  caves  constrains  the  wind. 

Can  with  a  breath  ^.  clamorous  rage  appease. 

They  fear  his  whistle,  and  forsake  the  seas  ; 

Not  so,  for,  once  indulged,  they  sweep  the  main, 

Deaf  to  the  call,  or  hearing  hear  in  vain  ; 

But,  bent  on  mischief,  bear  the  waves  before. 

And,  not  content  with  seas,  insult  the  shore ; 

When  ocean,  air,  and  earth,  at  once  engage. 

And  rooted  forests  fly  before  their  rage : 

At  once  the  clashing  cloudi  to  battle  move, 

And  lightnings  run  across  the  fields  above  : 

1  know  them  well,  and  mark'd  their  rude  comport. 

While  yet  a  child,  within  my  father's  court : 

In  times  of  tempest  they  command  alone. 

And  he  but  sits  precarious  on  the  throne : 

The  more  1  know,  the  more  my  fears  augment. 

And  fears  are  oft  prophetic  of  th*  event. 

But,  if  not  fears  or  reasons  will  prevail. 

If  Fate  has  fix'd  thee  obstinate  to  sail, 

<Jo  not  without  thy  wife,  but  let  me  bear 

My  partof  danger  with  an  equal  share, 

And  present  suffer  what  1  only  fear : 

Then  o'er  the  bounding  billows  shall  we  fly. 

Secure  to  live  together,  or  to  di«*.»» 

These  reasons  mov'd  her  starlike  husband's  heart, 

But  still  he  held  his  purpose  to  depart : 

For,  as  he  lov'd  her  equal  to  his  life. 

He  would  not  to  the  seas  expose  his  wife ; 

Nor  could  be  wrought  his  voyage  to  refrain. 

But  sought  by  arguments  to  sooth  her  pain ; 

Nor  these  avail'd ;  at  length  he  lights  on  one, 

Witli  which  so  difficult  a  cause  he  won : 

•*  My  love,  so  short  an  absence  cease  to  fear. 

For,  by  my  Cither's  holy  flame,  1  swear. 


Before  two  Moons  their  orb  with  lig^t  tAan, 
If  Heaven  allow  me  life,  I  will  retam." 

This  promise  of  so  short  a  stay  prevails ; 
He  soon  equips  the  ship,  supplies  ttie  sails. 
And  gives  the  word  to  lanch  ;  she  trembling  vievf 
This  pomp  of  death,  and  parting  tear^  renews: 
Last,  with  a  kiss,  she  took  a  long  fiirewel, 
Sigh'd,  with  a  sad  presage,  and  swoonitig  fidl; 
While  Ceyx  seeks  delays,  the  lusty  crew, 
Rais'd  on  their  banks,  their  oars  in  order  drew 
To  their  broad  breasts,  the  ship  with  fury  flew. 

The  queen,  recover'd,  rears  her  humid  eyet. 
And  first  her  husband  on  the  poop  espies 
Shaking  his  hand  at  distance  on  the  main ; 
She  took  the  sign,  and  shook  her  band  again. 
Still  as  the  ground  recedes,  retracts  her  view 
With  sharpen'd  sight,  till  she  no  longer  knew 
The  much-lov'd  fiaice ;  that  comfort  lost  supplies 
With  less,  and  with  the  galley  feeds  her  eyet ; 
The  galley  borne  from  view  by  rising  gales. 
She  followed  with  her  sight  the  flying  sails : 
When  ev'n  the  flying  sails  were  seen  no  more. 
Forsaken  of  all  sight,  she  left  the  shore. 

Then  on  her  bridal  bed  her  body  throws. 
And  sought  in  sleep  her  weary 'd  eyes  to  cloie : 
Her  husband's  pillow,  and  the  widow'd  part 
Which  once  he  press'd,  renew'd  the  former  unart 

And  now  a  breeze  from  shore  began  to  blow, 
llie  sailors  ship  their  oars,  and  cease  to  row ; 
Then  hoist  their  yards  a^trip,  and  all  their  sails 
Ix;t  fiedl,  to  court  the  wind,  and  catch  the  gales : 
By  this  the  vessel  half  her  course  had  nm. 
And  as  much  rested  till  the  rising  Sun ; 
Both  shores  were  lost  to  sight,  when  at  the  close 
Of  day,  a  stiffer  gale  at  east  arose : 
The  sea  grew  white,  the  rolling  waves  from  fiu*. 
Like  heralds,  first  denounce  the  watery  war. 

This  seen,  the  master  soon  b^^an  to  cry, 
"  Strike,  strike  the  topsail ;  let  the  main-sheet  fly. 
And  furl  your  sails  :"  the  winds  repel  the  sound. 
And  in  the  speaker's  mouth  the  speech  is  drowned. 
Yet,  of  their  own  accord,  as  danger  taught. 
Each  in  his  way,  ofl&ciously  they  wrought ; 
Some  stow  their  oars,  or  stop  the  leaky  sides. 
Another,  bolder  yet,  the  yard  bestrides. 
And  folds  the  sails ;  a  fourth,  with  labour,  lavea 
Th'  intruding  seas,  and  waves  ejects  on  waves. 

In  this  confusion  while  their  work  they  ply, 
The  winds  augment  the  winter  of  the  sky, 
And  wage  intestine  wars ;  the  suffering  seas 
Are  toss'd,  and  mingled  as  their  tyrants  please. 
The  master  would  command,  but,  in  despair 
Of  safety,  stands  amaz'd  with  stupUlcare, 
Nor  what  to  bid  or  what  forbid  he  knows, 
Th'  ungovcrn'd  tempest  to  such  fury  grows ; 
Vain  is  his  force,  and  vainer  is  his  skill ; 
With  such  a  concourse  comes  the  flood  of  ill ; 
The  cries  of  men  are  mix'd  with  rattling  shrowds; 
Seas  dash  on  seas,  and  clouds  encounter  clouds ; 
At  once  from  east  to  west,  from  pole  to  pole. 
The  forky  lightnings  flash,  the  roaring  thunders 
roll. 

Now  waves  on  waves  ascendinsr  scale  the  akie^ 
And,  in  the  fires  above,  the  water  fries : 
When  yellow  sands  are  sifted  ftt)m  below, 
I'he  glittering  billows  give  a  golden  show : 
And  when  the  fouler  bottom  spews  the  black, 
Tlie  Stygian  die  the  tainted  waters  take  : 
Then  frothy  white  appear  the  flatted  seas. 
And  chauge  their  colour,  changing  their  diiwur 
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>iis  fits  theTrachin  ressel  finds, 

Bublime  she  rides  upon  the  winds  ; 
lofty  summit  looks  from  high, 
the  clouds  beholds  the  nether  sky ; 
the  depth  of  Hell  they  lift  their  sight, 

listance  see  superior  light : 

Dg  billoUrs  make  a  loud  report, 

her  sides,  as  battering  rams  a  fort : 

on,  bounding  in  his  way, 

^c  augmented  bears  against  his  prey, 

0  seize :  or,  unappaJJ'd  with  fear, 

1  the  toils,  and  rushes  on  the  s)>ear : 
ipeli'd  by  winds  with  added  power 

«e  sides,  and  o'er  the  hatches  tower, 
nks,  their  pitciiy  coverinjrs  wash'd  away, 
I ;  and  now  a  yawning  breach  display : 
Qg  waters  with  a  hostile  tide 
ugh  the  ruins  of  her  gaping  side, 
e  in  sheets  of  rain  the  sky  descends* 
a  swelled  with  waters  upwards  tends, 
:,  fiilling  one ;  the  heavens  and  sea 
leir confines,  in  the  middle  way: 
are  drunk  with  showers,  and  drop  with 
ers  mingle  with  the  briny  main.      [rain, 
•pears  to  lend  his  friendly  light : 
and  tempest  make  a  double  night, 
ng  fires  disclose  the  deep  by  turns, 
e  the  lightnings  blaze,  the  water  bums. 

the  waves  their  scattered  force  unite, 

oldier,  foremost  in  the  fight, 

y  for  others,  and  an  host  alone 

es  on,  and  urging  gains  the  town ; 

th'  invading  billows  come  a-brcast, 

lenth  advanced  before  the  rest, 

>  before  him  with  impetuous  sway, 

the  walls  descends  upon  the  prey ; 

ring  enter,  part  remain  without, 

f  hear  their  fellows  conquering  shout, 

it  on  others  backs,  in  hope  to  share 

thus  become  the  seat  of  war. 

ersal  cry  resounds  aloud, 

s  run  in  heaps ;  a  helpless  crowd ; 

ind  courage  falls,  no  succour  near ; 

raves,  as  many  deaths  appear. 

t,  and  yet  despairs  of  late  relief; 

>t  weep,  his  fears  congeal  his  grief, 

d,  with  dry  eyes  expects  his  fate. 

oud  shrieks  lam<mts  his  lost  estate, 

Lhose  happy  whom  their  funerals  wait. 

ch  with  prayers  and  vows  the  gods  im- 

be  skies  he  cannot  see,  adores,      [plores, 

'  on  his  friends  his  thoughts  bestows, 

1  feitlier,  and  his  faithful  spouse. 

)us  worldling  in  his  anxious  mind 

ly  on  the  wealth  he  left  behind. 

X  his  Alcyone  employs, 

grie>'es,  yet  in  her  absence  joys  : 
i  wishes,  and  would  still  be  near, 
thhim,  but  wishes  him  with  her: 
last  looks  he  seeks  his  native  shore, 
be  has  destined  him  to  see  no  more ; 
,  but  in  the  dark  tempestuous  night 
<^  whither  to  direct  his  sight. 
le  seas  such  darkness  blinds  the  sky, 
lack  night  receives  a  deeper  dye. 
ly  ship  ran  round  ;  the  tempest  tore 
and  over -board  the  rudder  bore. 

mounts ;  and,  with  a  scornful  brow, 
ler  conqu^  gain'd,  insults  the  waves 


Nor  lighter  fells,  than  if  some  giant  tore 
Pindus  and  Athios,  with  the  freight  they  bore. 
And  toss'd  on  seas:  pressed  with  the  ponderous' 

blow 
Down  sinks  the  ship  within  th'  abyss  below : 
Down  with  the  vessel  siuk  into  the  main 
The  many,  never  more  to  rise  again. 
Some  few  on  scatter'd  planks  with  fruitless  care 
Lay  hold,  and  swim,  but,  while  they  swim,  despair. 

£v'u  he  who  late  a  sceptre  did  coinmi^pd 
Now  grasps  a  floating  fragment  in  his  hyid, 
Aud,  while  he  struggles  on  the  stormy  main. 
Invokes  his  &tiier,  and  his  wife,  in  vain  ; 
But  yet  his  consort  is  his  greater  care  ; 
Aloyone  he  tames  amidst  bis  prayer. 
Names  as  a  charm  against  the  itraves,  and  wind ; 
Most  in  his  mouth,  and  ever  in  his  mind : 
Tir'd  with  his  toil,  all  hopes  of  safety  past. 
From  prayers  to  wishes  he  descends  at  last ; 
That  his  dead  body,  wafted  to  the  sands. 
Might  have  its  burial  from  her  friendly  hands. 
As  oft  as  he  can  catch  a  gulph  of  air. 
And  peep  above  the  seas,  he  names  the  fair. 
And,  ev'n  when  plung'd  beneath,  on  her  he  raves, 
Murmuring  Alcyone  below  the  waves : 
At  last  a  falling  billow  stops  his  breath» 
Breaks  o'er  his  head,  and  whelms  him  underneath. 
Bright  Lucifer  unlike  himself  appears 
That  night,  his  heavenly  form  obscured  with  -tears; 
And  since  he  was  forbid  to  leave  the  skies. 
He  muffled  with  a  cloud  his  mournful  eyes. 

Mean  lime  Alcyone  (his  fate  unknown) 
Computes  how  many  nights  he  had  been  gone. 
Observes  the  waning  Moon  with  hourly  view. 
Numbers  her  age,  and  wishes  for  a  new ; 
Against  the  promised  time  provides  with  care. 
And  hastens  in  the  woof  the  robes  he  was  to  wear : 
And  for  herself  employs  another  loom. 
New  drcss'd  to  meet  her  lord  returning  home. 
Flattering  her  heart  with  joys  that  never  were  to 

come: 
She  fiim'd  the  temples  with  an  odorous  flame. 
And  oft  before  the  sacred  altars  came. 
To  pray  for  him,  who  was  an  empty  name. 
All  powers  implor'd,  but  &r  above  the  rest 
To  Juno  she  her  pious  vows  addressM, 
Her  much-lov*d  lord  firom  perils  to  protect. 
And  safe  overseas  his  voyage  to  direct : 
Then  pray'd  that  she  might  still  possess  his  heart. 
And  no  pretending  rival  share  a  part ; 
This  last  petition  heard  of  all  her  prayer. 
The  rest  dispersed  by  winds  were  lost  in  air. 

But  she,  the  goddess  of  the  nuptial  bed, 
Tir'd  with  her  vain  devotions  for  the  dead, 
Resolv'd  the  tainted  liand  should  he  rcpell'd. 
Which  incense  offered,  and  her  altar  held : 
Then  Iris  thus  bespoke :  "  Thou  faithful  nuiid, 
By  whom  the  queen's  conunands  are  well  convey'd. 
Haste  to  the  house  of  Sleep,  and  bid  the  god, 
Wlto  rules  the  night  by  visions  with  a  nod. 
Prepare  a  dream,  in  figure  and  in  form 
Resembling  him  who  perish'd  in  the  storm : 
This  form  before  Alcyone  pi-esent. 
To  make  her  certain  of  the  sad  event." 

Indu'd  with  robes  of  various  hue  she  flies. 
And  flying  draws  an  arch  (a  segment  of  the  skies): 
Then  leaves  her  bending  bow,  and  from  the  steep 
Descends  to  search  the  silent  house  of  Sleep. 

Near  the  Cimmerians,  in  his  dark  abode 
Deep  in  a  caverOi  dwoUa  tbe  drowsy  god  ^ 
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Whose  gloomy  mansion  nor  the  rising  Sun, 
Nor  setting,  visits,  nor  the  lightsome  noon  : 
But  lazy  vapours  round  the  region  fly, 
Perpetual  twilight,  and  a  doubtful  sky ; 
No  crowing  cock  docs  there  his  wings  display, 
Nor  with  his  hOmy  bill  provoke  the  day  : 
Nor  watchful  dogs,  nor  the  more  wakeful  geese. 
Disturb  with  nightly  noise  the  sacred  peace : 
Nor  beast  of  Nature,  nor  the  tame  are  nigh, 
Nor  tredl  with  tempests  rocked,  nor  human  cry; 
But  safiiltopose  without  an  air  of  breath 
Dwells  here,  and  a  dumb  quiet  next  to  death* 
^     An  arm  of  Lethe,  with  a  gentle  flow  • 
Arising  upwards  from  the  rock  below. 
The  palace  moats,  and  o*er  the  pebbles  creeps. 
And  with  soft  murmurs  calls  the  coming  Sleeps  -, 
Around  its  entry  nodding  poppies  grow. 
And  all  cool  simples  that  sweet  rest  bestow ; 
Night  from  the  plants  their  sleepy  virtue  drains. 
And  [Missing  sheds  it  on  the  silent  plains : 
No  door  there  was  th»  imguarded  house  to  keep. 
On  creaking  hinges  turned,  to  break  his  sleep: 

But  in  the  gloomy  court  was  rais'd  a  bed, 
Stuff'd  with  black  plumes,  and  on  an  ebon-sted : 
Black  was  the  covering  too,  where  lay  the  god 
And  slept  supine,  his  limbs  displayed  abroad : 
About  his  head  fantastic  visions  fl}', 
Which  various  images  of  things  supply. 
And  mock  their  forms;  the  leaves  on  trees  not 

more, 
Nor  bearded  ears  in  flelds,nor  sands  upon  the  shore. 

The  vii^in,  entering  bright,  indulged  the  day 
To  the  brown  cave,  and  b»-ush'd  the  dreams  away: 
The  god,  disturbed  with  his  new  glare  of  light 
'Caj.t  sudden  on  his  face,  unseaVd  his  sight. 
And  rais'd  his  tardy  h^id,  whicli  sunk  again, 
And  sinking  on  his  bosom  knock'd  his  chin  : 
At  length  Shook  oflf  himself;  and  ask*d  the  dame, 
(And  asking  yawn'd)  for  what  intent  she  came  ? 

To  whom  the  goddess  thus :  "  O  sac^red  Rest, 
Sweet  pleasing  slt;ep,  of  all  the  powers  the  best ! 
O  peace  of  mind,  repairer  of  decay,  [day, 

"W  hose  balms  renew  the  limbs  to  labours  of  the 
Care  shuns  thy  sofl  approach,  and  ^ullen  flies 
Adorn  a  dream,  expressing  human  form,      [away  ! 
The  shape  of  him  who  sufler*d  in  the  storm. 
And  send  it  flitting  to  the  Tnichin  court. 
The  wreck  of  wretched  Ceyx  to  report : 
Before  his  queen  bid  the  pale  spectre  stand. 
Who  begs  a  vain  relief  at  Juno*s  hand.'* 
She  said,  and  scarce  awake  her  eyes  could  keep, 
Unable  to  support  the  fumes  of  sleep : 
But  fled  returning  by  the  way  she  went, 
And  swerved  along  her  bow  with  swift  ascent. 

The  god,  uneasy  till  he  slept  again, 
Resolv'd  at  once  to  rid  himself  of  pain ; 
And,  though  against  his  custom,  calPd  aloud. 
Exciting  Morpheus  from  the  sleepy  crowd : 
Morpheus  of  all  his  numerous  train  expressed 
The  shape  of  man,  and  imitated  best ; 
Tlie  walk,  the  words,  the  gesture,  could  supply. 
The  habit  mimic,  and  the  mien  belie ; 
Plays  well,  but  all  his  action  is  confined ; 
Extending  not  beyond  our  human  kind. 
Another  birds,  and  beasts,  and  dragons  apes. 
And  dreadful  images,  and  monster  shapes : 
This  demon,  Icelos,  in  Heaven's  high  hall 
The  gods  have  nam'd ;  but  men  Pbobeter  call : 
A  third  is  Phantasus,  whose  actions  roll 
Oameai^T  tibovights,  and  things  devoid  of  soul; 


Earth,  fruits,  and  flcyrers,  he  represents  in  dreams. 
And  solid  rocks  unmoved,  and  ronning  streams ; 
These  thr«e  to  kings  and  chiefs  their  scenes  display, 
The  rest  before  th'  ignoble  commons  play : 
Of  these  the  chosen  Morpheus  is  dispatch'd : 
Which  done,  the  lazy  monarch  overwatch'd 
Down  from  his  propping  elbow  drops  his  bead, 
Dissolved  in  sleep,  and  shrinks  within  his  bed. 

Darkling  the  demon  glides  for  flight  prepar  d. 
So  soft  that  scarce  his  fanning  wings  are  heard. 
To  Trachin,  swift  as  thought,  the  flitting  shade 
Through  air  his  momentary  journey  made : 
Then  lays  aside  the  steerage  of  his  wings. 
Forsakes  his  proper  form,  assumes  the  king's; 
And  pale  as  death,  dcspoiPd  of  his  array. 
Into  the  queen's  apartment  takes  his  way, 
And  stands  before  the  bed  it  dawn  of  day  : 
Unmov'd  his  eyes,  and  wet  his  beard  appears  ; 
And  shedding  vain,  but  seeming  real  tears ; 
The  briny  water  dropping  from  his  hairs; 
Then  staring  on  her,  with  a  ghastly  look 
And  hollow  voice,  he  thus  the  queen  bespoke: 
"  Know'st  thou  not  me !  Not  yet,  unhappy  wife  ? 
Or  are  my  features  perish'd  with  my  life } 
I.ook  once  again,  and  for  thy  husband  lost, 
Ix)  all  that's  left  of  him,  thy  husband's  ghost ! 
Thy  vows  for  my  return  were  all  in  vain  ; 
The  stormy  south  o'ertook  us  in  the  main  ; 
And  never  shalt  thou  see  thy  living  lord  again. 
Bear  witness.  Heaven,  I  call'd  on  thee  in  death, 
And  while  I  call'd,  a  billow  stopp*d  my  breath : 
Think  not  that  flying  Fame  reports  my  fate; 
1  present,  I  appear,  and  my  own  wreck  relate. 
Rise,  wretchiMl  widow,  rise,  nor  undeplor'd 
Permit  my  ghost  to  pass  the  Stygian  ford  : 
But  rise,  prepar'd,  in  black,  to  mourn  thy  pe^ 
rish'd  lord." 

Thus  said  the  player-god  ;  and,  adding  art 
Of  voice  and  gesture,  soperform'd  his  part. 
She  thought  (so  like  her  love  the  shade  appears) 
That  Ceyx  spake  the  words,  and  Ceyx  shed  itxe 

tears. 
She  groan'd,  her  inward  soul  with  grief  opJJiest, 
She  sigh'd,  slie  wept ;  and  sleeping  beat  her  brea<-t : 
Then  stretch'd  her  arms  t*  embrace  his  body  bare. 
Her  claspintr  arms  enclose  but  empty  air: 
At  this  noCyet  awake  she  cry'd,  "  Oh  stay, 
One  is  our  fate,  and  common  is  our  way  !" 
So  dreadful  was  the  dream,  so  loud  she  spoke. 
That,  starting  sudden  up,  the  slumber  broke  ; 
Then  cast  her  eyes  around  in  hope  to  view 
Her  vanish'd  lord,  and  find  the  vision  true : 
For  now  the  maids,  who  waited  her  commands. 
Ran  in  with  lighted  tapers  in  their  hands. 
TirM  with  the  search,  not  finding  what  she  seeks, 
With  cruel  blows  she  pounds  her  blubbered  cheeks; 
Then  from  her  beaten  bi^east  the  linen  tare. 
And  cut  the  .trolden  caul  tliat  bound  her  hair. 
Her  nurse  demands  the  cause;  with  louder  cries 
She  prosecutes  her  griefs,  and  thus  replies. 

**  No  more  Alcyone,  she  suffer'd  death 
With  herlov'd  lonl,  when  Ceyx  lost  his  breath : 
No  flattery,  no  false  comfort,  give  me  none^ 
My  shipwreck'd  Ceyx  is  for  ever  gone; 
I  saw,  I  saw  him  manifest  in  view, 
His  voice,  his  figure,  and  his  gestures  knew: 
His  lustre  lost,  and  every  living  grace. 
Yet  ]  retain'd  the  features  of  his  face ;  fhaiff 

7*hoUgh  with  pale  cheeks,  wet  beard,  and  droopii^ 
None  but  my  Ceyx  could  appear  so  lair:  * 
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.1  would  bave  straiu'd  him  with  a  strict  embraire, 
But  through  my  arms  he  slipt,  and  vauish'd  from 

the  place : 
There,  ev'n  jast  there  he  stood ;"  and  as  she  spoke, 
Wb«;re  last  the  spectre  was,  she  cast  her  look  : 
Fain  would  she  hope,  and  gaz'd  ypon  tlie  ground 
If  any  printed  foot^rteps  mipht  be  found. 

Then  sigh'd  and  said :  "  This  I  too  well  foreknew, 
And  my  prophetic  fear  presagM  too  true : 
'Twas  what  I  begg'd,  when  with  a  bleeding  heart 
I  took  my  leave,  and  suffered  thee  to  part. 
Or  I  to  go  along,  or  thou  to  stay, 
Never,  ah  ne\-er  to  divide  our  way  ! 
Happier  for  me,  that  all  our  hours  assigned 
Together  we  had    liv'd;  ev'n  not   in  death  dis- 
So  had  my  CeyjL  still  been  living  here,      [joined  ! 
Or  with  my  Ceyx  I  had  perish'd  there  : 
Now  I  die  absent  in  the  vast  profound ; 
And  me  without  myself  the  seas  have  drown'd  : 
The  storms  were  not  so  cruel ;  should  1  strive 
To  lighten  life,  and  such  a  grief  survive ; 
But  neither  will  I  strive,-  nor  wretched  tliee 
In  death  forsake,  but  keep  thee  company. 
If  not  one  common  sepulchre  contains 
Our  bodies,  or  one  uru  our  last  remains, 
Yet  Ceyx  and  Alcyone  shall  join, 
Their  names  remcmber>d  in  one  common  line.** 

No  farther  voice  her  mighty  grief  affords. 
For  sighs  come  rushing  in  betwixt  her  words, 
Aud  stopt  her  tongue^  but  what  her  tongue  denvM, 
Soft  tears  and  groans,  and  dumb  complaints  sup- 
ply*d. 
TVas  morning;  to  the  port  she  takes  her  way, 
And  stands  upon  the  margin  of  the  sea : 
That  place,  that  very  spot  of  ground  she  sought. 
Or  thither  by  her  destiny  was  brought, 
Wliere  last  he  stood :  and  while  she  sadly  said, 
Twas  here  he  left  me,  lingering  here  delayed 
His  parting  kiss ;  and  there  his  anchors  weigh'd  ; 
Thus  speaking,  while  her  thoughts  past  actions 

trace. 
And  call  to  mind,  admonish*d  by  the  place. 
Sharp  at  her  utmost  ken  she  cast  her  e>'es. 
And  somewhat  floating  from  afar  descries  j 
It  seem*d  a  corpse  adrift,  to  distant  sight. 
But  at  a  distance  who  could  judge  aright  ? 
It  wafted  nearer  yet,  and  then  she  knew 
That  what  before  she  but  sunuis'd,  was  true : 
A  corpse  it  was,  but  whose  it  was,  unknown, 
Yet  mov*d,  howe'er,  she  made  the  case  her  own : 
Took  the  bad  omen  of  a  shipwrcck*dman. 
As  for  a  stranger  wept,  and  thus  began  : 

"  Poor  wretch,  on  stormy  seas  to  lose  thy  life. 
Unhappy  thou,  but  more  thy  widow'd  wifi-  !'* 
At  this  she  paus'd;  for  now  the  flowing  tiiZe 
Had  brought  the  body  nearer  to  the  side : 
The  more  she  looks,  the  more  her  feais  increase. 
At  nearer  si.  ht  j  and  she's  herself  the  less : 
Now  driven  ashore,  and  at  her  feet  it  lies, 
'She  knows  too  much,  in  knowing  whom  she  sees: 
Her  husbaud^s  corpse;  at  this  she  loudly  shrieks, 
**  Tis  he,  tis  he,**  she  cries,  and  tears  her  cheeks. 
Her  hair,  her  vest,  and,  stooping  to  the  sands, 
Abtjut  his  neck  slie  cast  her  trembling  hands. 

"  And  is  it  thus,  O  dearer  than  my  life. 
Thus,  tl»us  return'st  thou  to  thy  longing  wife  !*» 
She  said,  aud  to  the  neighbouring  mole  she  strode 
(Kai:f'd  there  to  break  th'  incursions  of  {he  flood): 
Headlong  from  hence  to  plunge  herself  she  springs, 
But  shoots  along  supported  on  her  wings  ; 
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A  bird  new-made  about  the  banks  she  plies, 
Nor  far  from  shore,  and  short  excursions  tries  ; 
Nor  seeks  in  air  her  humble  flight  to  raise, 
Content  to  skim  the  surface  of  the  seas ;  ' 

Her  bill,  though  slender,  sends  a  creaking  noise, 
I  And  imitates  a  lamentable  voice : 
Now  lighting  where  the  bloodless  body  lies. 
She  with  a  funeral  note  renews  her  cries. 
At  all  her  stretch  her  little  wings  she  spi-ead. 
And  with  her  feather'd  aim-*  embrac'd  the  dead : 
Then,  flickering  to  his  pallid  lips,  she  strove 
To  print  a  kiss,  the  last  essay  of  love : 
AVhetherthe  vital  touch  leviv'd  the  dead* 
Or  that  the  moving  waters  raised  his  hflu| 
To  meet  the  kiss,  the  vulgar  doubt  aloQgi 
For  sure  a  present  miracle  was  shown. 
The  gods  their  shapes  to  winter-birds  translate. 
But  both  obnoxious  to  their  fonner  fate. 
Their  conjugal  affection  still  is  ty'd, 
And  still  the  mournful  race  is  multiply*d ; 
They  bill,  they  tread;  Alcyone  compre8s*d 
Seven  days  sits  brooding  on  her  floating  nest: 
A  wintery  queen :  her  sire  at  length  is  kind. 
Calms  every  storm,  and  hushes  every  wind  : 
Prepares  hi?  empire  for  his  dauprhter's  ease. 
And  for  his  hatching  nephews  smooths  the  seas. 
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These  some  old  man  sees  wanton  in  the  air. 
And  praises  the  unhappy  constant  pair. 
Then    to  his   friend   the  long-neck'd  connorant 
The  former  talc  reviving  others  woes :         f shows, 
"  That  sable  bird,*'  he  (  rics,  "  which  cuts  the  flood 
With  slcntlcr  legs,  was  once  of  royal  blood; 
His  auce«itors  from  mighty  Tros  proceed. 
The  brave  l^omedon,  and  Ganymede 
(Whose  beauty  tempted  Jove  to  steal  the  boy). 
And  Priam,  hapless  prince  !  who  fell  with  Troy: 
Himself  was  Hector's  brother,  and  (had  Fate 
But  giveu  this  hoi)eful  youth  a  longer  date) 
Perhaps  had  rival'd  warlike  Hector's  worth, 
Though  on  the  mother's  side  of  meaner  birth; 
Fair  Alyxothoe*,  a  country  maid. 
Bare  i^acus  by  stealth  in  Ida's  shade. 
He  fled  the  noisy  town,  and  pompous  court, 
Lov*d  the  lone  hills,  and  simple  rural  sport. 
And  seldom  to  the  citj'  would  resort. 
Yet  he  no  rustic  clownishness  profest. 
Nor  was  soft  love  a  stranger  to  his  breast: 
The  youth  had  long  the  nymph  Hesperia  woo*d. 
Oft  through  the  thicket  or  the  mead  pursu'd : 
Her  haply  on  her  father's  bank  he  spy*d, 
While  fearless  she  her  silver  tresses  dry*d  ; 
Away  she  fli  d :  not  stags  with  half  such  speed, 
B<*fore  the  prowling  wolf,  scud  o'er  the  mead; 
Not  ducks,  when  they  the  safer  flood  forsake, 
Pursu*d  by  hawks,  so  swift  regain  the  lake. 
As  fast  he  follow*d  in  the  hot  caitrer: 
D»*sire  the  lover  witig'd,  the  virgin  fear. 
A  snake  unseen  now  pierc*d  her  heedless  foot; 
i?uick  through  the  veins  the  veuom'd  juices  shoot: 
She  fell,  and  *scap'd  by  diath  his  fitrce  pursuit. 
Her  liff^less  body,  frighted,  he  embrac'd. 
And  cry'd,  *  Not  this  1  dreaded,  but  thy  baste : 
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O  had  my  lore  been  less,  or  less  thy  fear ! 
The  victory  thus  bought  is  fieir  too  dear. 
Accursed  snake !  yet  I  more  cursM  than  he ! 
He  gave  the  wound ;  the  cause  was  given  by  me. 
Yet  none  shall  say,  that  unreveng'd  you  dy'd.» 
He  spoke;  then  climbM  a  cliff's  o'er-banging  side, 
And,  resolute,  leaped  on  the  foaming  tide. 
Tethys  received  him  gently  on  the  wave ; 
The  death  he  sought  deny*d,  and  feathers  gave. 
Debarred  the  sorest  remedy  of  grief. 
And  forced  to  live,  he  curst  th»  unask'd  relief. 
Then  on  his  airy  pinions  upwanl  flies, 
And  at  a  leoond  fall  successless  tries : 
The  dowfliriilame  a  quick  descent  denies. 
Enrag'd,  fn  often  dives  beneath  the  wave. 
And  there  in  vain  expects  to  find  a  grave. 
His-  ceaseless  sorrow  for  th'  unhappy  maid 
Meager'd  his  look,  and  on  his  spirits  prcy*d. 
Still  near  the  sounding  deep  he  lives ;  his  name 
Prom  frequent  diving  and  emerging  came.'* 
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THE  TWELFTH  BOOK  OF 

OVID'S    METAMORPHOSES. 
Wholly  translated. 


Cotmedhn  to  the  end  of  the  Ekvenik  Book, 

JEsacus,  the  son  of  Priam,  loving  a  country  life, 
forsakes  the  court :  living  obscurely,  he  falls  in 
love  with  a  nymph ;  who,  flying  flrom  him,  was 
killed  by  a  serpent^  for  grief  of  this,  he  would 
have  drowned  himself;  but,  by  the  pity  of  the 
gods,  is  turned  into  a  cormorant.  Priam,  not 
hearing  of  .£sacus,  believes  him  to  be  dead,  and 
raises  a  tomb  to  preserve  his  memory.  By  this 
transition,  which  is  one  of  the  finest  in  all  Ovid, 
the  poet  naturally  falls  into  the  story  of  the 
Trojan  war,  which  is  summed  up,  in  the  present 
book,  but  so  very  briefly,  in  many  places,  that 
Ovid  seems  more  short  than  Virgil,  contrary  to 
his  usual  style.  Yet  the  house  of  Fame,  which 
is  here  described,  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
pieces  in  the  whole  Metamorphoses.  The  figlit 
of  Achilles  and  Cyi;na8,  and  the  fray  betwixt 
the  Lapithae  and  Centaurs,  yield  to  no  other 
part  of  this  poet:  and  particularly  the  loves 
and  death  of  Cyllarus  and  Hylonomc,  the  male 
and  female  Centaur,  are  wonderfully  moving. 


Priam,  to  whom  the  story  was  unknown, 

As  dead,  deplored  his  metamorphosed  son : 

A  cenotaph  his  name  and  title  kept,  [wept 

And  Hector  round  the  tomb,  with  all  his  brothers 

This  pious  office  Paris  did  not  share; 

Absent  alone,  and  author  of  the  war, , 

AVhich,  for  the  Spartan  queen,  the  Grecians  drew 

T*  avenge  the  rape,  and  Asia  to  subdue. 

A  thousanl  ships  weremann'd,  to  sail  the  sea: 
Nor  had  their  just  resentments  found  delay. 
Had  not  the  winds  and  waves  opposM  their  way. 
At  Aulis,  with  united  powers,  they  meet; 
But  there,  cross  wind>'  or  calms  d(^in*d  the  fleet, 

'  Now,  while  they  raise  an  altar  on  the  shore, 
And  Jove  witli  solemn  sacrifice  adore  ; 
A  boding  sign  the  priests  and  people  see ; 
A  snake  of  size  immense  ascends  a  tree. 


And,  in  the  leafy  summit,  spy\l  a  nest. 
Which,  o*er  her  callow  young,  a  sparrow  press'd. 
Eight  were  the  birds  unfledg*d;  their  mother  flew, . 
And  hover'd  round  her  care ;  but  still  in  view : 
Till  the  fierce  reptile  first  devour'd  the  brood ; 
Then  seiz'd  the  fluttering  dam,  and  drank  her 
This  dire  ostent  the  fearful  people  view  ;     [blood. 
Calchas  alone,  by  Phcebus  taught,  foreknew 
What  Heaven  decreed :  and  with  asmiling  glance, 
Thus  gratulates  to  Greece  her  happy  chance. 
"  O  Argives,  we  shall  conquer ;  Troy  is  ours. 
But  long  delays  shall  first  afilict  our  powers : 
Nine  years  of  tabour,  the  nine  birds  portend ; 
The  tenth  shall  in  the  town*s  destruction  end." 
The  serpent,  who  his  maw  obscene  had  fiird. 
The  branches  in  his  curl'd  embraces  held : 
But,  as  in  spires  be  stood,  he  tum'd  to  stone : 
The  stony  snake  retained  the  figure  still  his  own. 
Yet  not  for  this  the  wind-bound  navy  weigh'd; 
Slack  were  their  sails;  and  Neptune  disobeyed. 
Some  thought   him    loth    the   town   should   be 

destroyed. 
Whose  building  had  his  hands  divine  employed : 
Not  so  the  seer :  who  knew,  and  known  foreshowed, 
The  virgin  Phoebe  with  a  virgin's  blood 
Must  first  be  reconcil'd ;  the  common  cause 
Prcvaird ;  and,  pity  yielding  to  the  laws. 
Fair  Iphi;renia,  the  devoted  maid, 
Was,  by  the  weeping  priests,  in  linen  robes  arrayed; 
All  mourn  her  fate ;  but  no  relief  appcar*d : 
The  royal  victim  bound,  the  knife  already  rcar»d: 
When  that  offended  power,  who  caus'd  their  woe. 
Relenting  cras'd  her  wrath ;  and  stopp'd  the  com- 

inpr  blow. 
A  mist  before  the  ministers  she  cast ; 
And,  in  the  virgin's  room,  a  hind  she  placed. 
Th'  oblation  slain,  and  Phoebe  reconciPd, 
The  storm  was  hush'd,  and  dimpk-d  Ocean  smii'd : 
A  favourable  gale  arose  from  shore, 
Which  to  the  portdesir'd  the  Grecian  galleys  bore. 
Full  in  the  midst  of  this  created  space,      [place 
Betwixt  Heaven,  Earth,  and  Skies,  there  stands  a 
Confining  on  all  three  ;  with  triple  bound ; 
Whence  all   things,  though   remote,   are  view*d 

around, 
And  thither  bring  their  undulating  sound. 
The  palace  of  loud  Fame  ;  her  seat  of  power  ; 
Plac'd  on  the  summit  of  a  lofty  tower ; 
A  thousand  winding  entries,  long  and  wide. 
Receive  of  fresh  reports  a  flowing  tide. 
A  thousand  crannies  in  the  walls  are  made  ; 
N«>r  gate  nor  bars  exclude  the  busy  trade. 
'Tis  built  of  brass,  the  better  to  diffuse 
'I'he  spreading  sounds,  and  multipl}-  the  news; 
Where  echoes  in  repeated  echoes  play  : 
A  mart  for  ever  full,  and  open  night  and  day. 
Nor  silenco  is  within,  nor  voice  express. 
But  a  deaf  noise  of  sounds  that  never  cease ; 
Confus*d,  and  chidinp,  like  the  hollow  roar 
Of  tides,  receding  from  th'  insulted  shore  : 
Or  like  the  broken  thunder,  heard  fVom  far, 
When  Jove  to  distance  drives  the  rolling  war. 
I'he  courts  are  filPd  with  a  tumultuous  din 
Of  crouds,  or  issuing  forth,  or  entering  in  : 
A  thoroughfare  of  news  :  where  some  devise 
Things  never  heard;  some  mius^le  truth  with  lies: 
The  troubled  air  with  empty  sounds  they  beat; 
Intent  to  hear,  and  eager  to  repeat. 
Errour  sits  brooding  there ;  with  added  tr?iin 
Of  vain  credulity,  and  joys  as  vain  : 
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n,  with  sedition  joined,  are  near ; 
loun  raig'd,  and  murmurs  mix'd,  and  pa- 
ic  fear. 

8  aloft ;  and  sees  the  snbject  ground, 
i  about,  and  skies  above;  inqniring  all 
pound. 

iddess  gires  th*  alarm;  and  soon  is  known 
?ian  fleet,  descending  on  the  town, 
defence,  the  Trojans  are  not  slow 
I  their  shore  from  an  expei*ted  foe. 
et  in  fight :  by  Hector's  fatal  hand 
us  falls,  and  bites  the  strand, 
ith  expense  of  blood  the  Grecians  won : 
v'd  the  strength  unknown  of  Priam's  son. 
tieir  cost  the  Trojan  leaders  felt 
nan  heroes,  and  what  deaths  they  dealt 
these  first  onsets,  the  Siga^an  shore 
w*d  with  carcases,  and  stain'd  with  core : 
in  Cygnus  troops  of  Greeks  had  slain  ; 
in  his  car  had  sconr'd  the  plain, 
r*d  the  Trojan  ranks :  where'er  he  fought, 
or  Hector,  through  the  fields  he  sought; 
le  found  ;  on  him  his  fi>rce  essay'd  : 
or  was  to  the  tenth  year  del  ay 'd.      [yoke, 
e-man'd  steeds,  that    bow'd  beneath  the 
»d  to  courage,  with  a  gentle  stroke  j 
•'d  his  fiery  chariot  on  the  foe  : 
ng,  shook  his  lance,  in  act  to  throw, 
he  cry'd,  "  O  youth,  be  proud  to  bear 
b,  enobled  by  Pelides'  spear." 
p  pursufd  the  voice  without  delay; 
:he  whizzing  weapon  miss  the  way, 
r'd  his  cuirass,  with  such  fury  sent, 
•d  his  bosom  with  a  purple  dint 
he  seed  of  Neptune ;  **  Goddess-bom, 
nent,  not  use,  these  arms  are  worn ; 
1,  and  heavy  buckler,  I  can  spare, 
lecorations  of  the  war : 
is  arm'd  for  glory,  not  for  need, 
what  more  from  Neptune  to  proceed, 
n  a  daughter  of  the  sea  to  spring : 
is  mortal ;  mine  is  ocean's  king, 
death,  1  should  contemn  thy  dart, 
laked,  and  impassable  depart :" 
md  threw :  tlie  tremliling  weapon  pass'd 
nine  bull  -hides,  each  under  other  plac'd, 
oad  shield,  and  stuck  w  ithin  the  last 
rrench'd  it  out ;  and  sent  again 
le  gift  :  the  hostile  j^ift  was  vain, 
a  third,  a  tou^h  well-chosen  spear; 
lable  body  stood  sincere, 
Vgnus  then  difl  no  dtrfence  provide, 
nfiil,  offer'd  his  unshielded  side, 
lerwise  th'  impatient  hero  far'd, 
bull,  encompassM  with  a  guard, 
circus  roars :  provok'd  from  far 
>f  scarlet,  and  a  sanguine  war, 
:  their  ground,  his  i)ended  horns  elude, 
irsuing,  and  in  vain  pursued, 
to  farther  fight  he  would  advance, 
considering,  and  surwy'd  his  lance, 
he  wielded  not  a  wootlen  sjiejur 
I  point:  he  look'd,  the  point  was  there, 
my  hand,  and  this  my  lance,"  he  said, 
;h  so  many  thousand  foes  are  dead, 
r  is  their  usual  virtue  fled  ? 
nee  ;  and  the  Lymessian  wall, 
dos,  confess'd  it  in  their  fall, 
ms,  Caicus,  roll'<l  a  crimson  flood : 
»es  ran  red  with  her  own  natives  blood. 


Twice  Telephus  emplof'd  their  piercingr  fltecl. 

To  wound  him  first,  and  afterward  to  heaL 

The  vigour  of  this  arm  was  never  vain : 

And  that  my  wonted  prowess  I  retain. 

Witness  tlicsc  heaps  of  slaughter  on  the  plain." 

He  said,  and  doubtful  of  his  former  deeds, 

I'o  some  new  trial  of  his  force  proceeds. 

He  chose  Mens^tes  from  among  the  rest ; 

At  him  he  lanch'd  bis  spear,  and  picrc'd  his  breast : 

On  the  hard  earth  the  Lycian  knock'd  his  head, 

And  lay  supine;  and  forth  the  spirit  fled. 

I'hen  thus  the  hero :  "  Neither  can  1  blame 
The  hand,  or  javelin;  both  are  still  thejiaitf. 
The  same  I  will  employ  against  this  Iqr 
And  wish  but  with  the  same  success  tofl^w." 
So  spoke  the  chief;  and  while  he  spoke  he  threw; 
The  weapon  with  unerring  fury  flew, 
At  his  leift  shoulder  aim'd :  nor  entrance  found  ; 
But  back,  as  from  a  rock,  with  swift  rebound 
Harmless  retum'd :  a  bloody  mark  appear'd, 
Which  with  false  joy  the  flatter'd  hero  cheer'd.  :i 
Wound  there  was  none ;  the  blood  that  wal  111. 

view, 
llie  lance  before  from  slain  Menaetes  drew. 

Headlong  he  leaps  from  off  his  lofty  car. 
And  in  close  fight  on  foot  renews  the  war. 
Raging  with  high  disdain,  repeats  his  blows ; 
Nor  shield  nor  armour  can  their  force  oppose  ; 
Huee  cantlets  of  his  buckler  strew  the  ground. 
And  no  defence  in  his  bor'd  arms  is  found. 
But  on  his  flesh  no  wound  or  blood  is  seen  ; 
The  sword  itself  is  blunted  on  the  skin. 

This  vain  attempt  the  chief  no  longer  bears  ; 
But  round  his  hollow  temples  and  his  ears 
His  buckler  beats  :  the  son  of  Neptune,  stunoM 
With  these  n'peated  buffets,  quits  his  ground; 
A  sickly  sweat  succutMls,  and  shades  of  night  j 
Inverted  Nature  swims  before  his  sight : 
IV  insultini:  victor  presses  on  the  more. 
And  treads  the  steps  the  vanquish'd  trod  before. 
Nor  rest,  uor  respite  gives.     A  stone  there  lay 
Behind  his  trembling  foe,  and  stopp'd  hit  way  : 
Achilles  took  tlie  advantage  which  he  found, 
U'er-tum'd,  and   push'd   him  backward  on  the 

ground. 
His  buckler  held  him  under,  while  he  pressM, 
With  both  his  knees  above,  his  panting  brt^st 
l^nlac'd  bis  helm  :  about  his  chin  the  twist 
He  try'd  ;  and  soon  the  strangled  soul  difoniss'd. 

With  eager  haste  he  went  to  strip  the  dead ; 
The  vanquish^  body  from  his  anns  was  fled. 
His  sea-god  sire,  t'  immortalize  his  fame. 
Had  turn'd  it  to  the  bird  that  bears  his  name. 

A  truce  succeds  the  labours  of  this  day. 
And  arms  suspended  with  a  hmg  delay. 
While  Trojan  walls  arc  kept  with  watch  and  ward; 
The  Greeks  before  their  trenches  mount  the  guard ; 
The  feast  approach'd;  when  to  the  blue-eyed  maid 
H  is  vows  for  Cymus  slain  tlie  victor  paid. 
And  a  white  heifer  on  her  altar  laid. 
The  reeking  entrails  on  the  fire  they  threw  j 
And  to  the  gods  the  grateful  odour  flew : 
H<'aven  liad  its  part  in  sacrifice :  the  rest 
Was  broil'd  and  roasted  for  the  future  feast 
The  chief  invited  guests  were  set  around  ; 
And  hunger  first  aissuag'd,  the  bowls  wei-e  crown'd. 
Which  in  deep  draughts  their  cares  and  labours 

drown'd. 
Tlie  mellow  harp  did  not  their  ears  employ. 
And  mute  was  all  the  warlike  symphony  | 
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Discoime,  the  food  of  sonls,  was  their  delight. 

And  pleasing  chat  prolonged  the  summer's  night. 

The  subject,  deeds  of  arms,  and  valour  shown, 

Or  on  the  Tixgan  side,  or  on  their  own. 

Of  daubers  undertaken,  fame  achieved. 

They  talk'd  by  turns ;  the  talk  by  turns  reliev'd. 

What  things  but  these  could  fierce  Achilles  tell. 

Or  what  could  fierec  Achilles  he^r  so  well  ? 

The  last  great  act  performed,  of  Cygnus  slain. 

Bid  most  the  martial  audience  entertain : 

Wondering  to  find  a  body,  free  by  fate 

From  steel,  and  which  cunld  cv*n  that  steel  rebate  : 

Amaz'd  jttieir  admiration  they  renew ; 

And  seme  Pelidcs  could  believe  it  true. 

Then  HiMtor  thus ;    **  What  once  this  age  has 
In  fated  Cygnus,  and  in  him  alone,  [kuown, 

These  eyes  have  seen  in  Caeneus  long  before, 
Whose  body  not  a  thousand  swords  could  bore. 
Cxneus,  in  courage,  and  in  strength,  cxcelPd, 
And  still  his  Othrys  with  his  fame  is  fiird  : 

St  what  did  most  his  martial  deeds  adorn, 
bough  since  he  chang'd  his  sex)  a  woman  bom.*^ 

A  novelty  so  strange,  and  full  of  fate, 
His  listening  audience  ask'd  him  to  relate. 
Achilles  thus  commends  their  common  suit : 
"  O  father,  first  for  prudence  in  repute. 
Tell  with  that  eloquence  so  much  thy  own, 
What  thou  ha^t  heard,  or  what  of  Ca^neus  known. 
What  was  he,  whence  his  change  of  sex  b^un, 
What  trophies,  joinM  in  wars  with  thee,  he  won  ? 
Who  conquered  him,  and  in  what  fatal  strife 
The  youth,  without  a  wound,  could  lose  his  life  ?' 

Neleides  then :  "  Though  tardy  age,  and  time 
Have  shrunk  my  sinews,  and  dec.iy'd  my  prime  j 
Though  xpuch  I  have  forgotten  of  my  store. 
Yet  not  exhausted,  I  remember  more. 
Of  all  that  arms  achieved,  or  peace  designed. 
That  action  still  is  fresher  in  my  mind 
Than  aught  beside.     If  reverend  age  can  give 
To  faith  a  sanction,  in  my  third  I  live. 

"  'Twas  in  my  secund  century,  I  surveyed 
Young  Cffnis,  then  a  fair  Thessalian  majd  : 
Ca^nis  the  bright  was  bom  to  high  conunand ; 
A  princess,  and  a  native  of  thy  land, 
Divine  Achilles :  every  tongue  proclaimed 
Her  beauty,  and  her  eyes  all  hearts  inHam^d. 
Peleus,  thy  sire,  perhaps  ha:.l  sought  her  bed, 
Among  the  rest ;  but  he  had  either  led 
Thy  mother  then,  or  was  hy  ]>romisc  ty*d  ; 
But  she  to  him,  and  all,  alike  her  love  dcny^d. 

**  It  was  her  fortxmc  once  to  take  her  way 
Along  the  sandy  margin  of  the  sea : 
The  power  of  ocean  viewM  her  as  she  passed. 
And,  lov'd  as  soon  as  seen,  by  force  embraced. 
So  Fame  reports.     Her  virgin  treasure  seiz'd. 
And  his  new  joys  the  ravisher  so  pleased. 
That  thus,  transpoi;ted,  to  the  nymph  he  cry'd : 
*  Ask  what  thou  wilt,  no  prayer  shall  be  deny*d.* 
This  also  Fame  relates:  the  hauiihty  /air. 
Who  not  the  rape  ev'n  of  a  god  could  bear. 
This  answer,  proud,  return'd :  *  To  mighty  wrongs 
A  mighty  recompense,  of  right,  belongs. 
Oive  mv  no  more  to  suffer  such  a  shame ; 
But  cbans:e  the  woman,  for  a  better  name  ; 
One  g  ft  for  all :'  she  sai<i ;  and  while  she  spoke, 
A  stem,  majestic,  manly  ti>ne  she  »ook. 
A  man  slie  was :  and  as  the  godhead  swore, 
To  C^eus  turn'd,  who  C.eni««  was  before. 

"  To  this  the  lover  adds,  without  request : 
No  force  of  steel  should  violate  his  breast. 


Gl ad  of  the  gift,  the  new-made  warrior  goes ; 
And  arms  among  the  Gh-eeks,  and  longs  for  equal 
foes. 

"  Now  brave  Pirithous,  bold  lxiop*s  sod. 
The  love  of  fair  Hippodame  had  won. 
.  The  cloud-begotten  race,  half  men,  half  beast. 
Invited,  came  to  grace  the  nuptial  feast : 
In  a  cool  cave's  recess  the  treat  was  made, 
^Vbose  entrance  trees  with  spreading  boughs  oW- 
6  hade.  [came, 

They  sate :  and,  summoned  by  the  bridqproooi, 
To  mix  with  those,  the  Lapithaean  name  : 
Nor  wanted  I :  Uic  rooh  with  joy  resound  : 
And  Hymen,  Id  Hymen,  rung  around. 
Ra  s'd  altars  shone  with  holy  fires ;  the  bride, 
I/jvely  herself  (and  lovely  by  her  side 
A  bevy  of  bright  nymphs,  with  sober  grace). 
Came  glittering  like  a  star,  and  took  her  place : 
Her  heavenl}'  form  beheld,  all  wished  her  joy ; 
And  little  wanted,  but  in  vain,  their  wishes  all 
employ. 

**  For  one,  most  brutal  of  the  bmtal  blood. 
Or  whether  wine  or  beautj'  fir*d  his  blood, 
Or  J>oth  at  once,  behdd  with  lustful  eyes 
The  bride ;  at  once  rcsolvM  to  make  his  prize. 
Down  went  tlie  board ;  and,  fastening  on  her  hair, 
He  scizM  with  sudden  force  the  frighted  fair. 
'Twas  Eury tus  began :  his  bestial  kind 
His  crime  pursued ;  and  &ich as  pleased  his  mind. 
Or  her,  whom  chance  nrescuted,  took:  the  feast 
An  image  of  a  taken  town  expiess'd.  *  [rise, 

"  The  cave  resounds  with  female  shrieks;  we 
Mad  with  revenge,  to  make  a  swift  reprise: 
And  Theseus  firrsi ;  *  What  frenzy  has  possess^ 
O  Kurytus,*  he  cry'd,  *  thy  bmtal  breast. 
To  wrong  Pirithous,  and  not  him  alone. 
But,  while  1  live,  two  friends  conjoin*d  in  one  ?* 

"  To  justify  his  threat,  he  thrusts  aside 
The  crowd  of  Centaurs,  and  redeems  the  bride ; 
The  monster  nought  reply 'd:  for  words  were  vain^ 
And  deeds  could  only  deeds  unjust  maintain : 
But  answers  with  his  hand ;  and  forward  press'd, 
With  blows  redoubled,  on  his  face  and  breast. 
An  ample  goblet  stood,  of  antique  mold. 
And  rough  with  figures  of  the  rising  jfold ; 
The  hero  snatched  it  up,  and  toss'd  in  air. 
Full  at  the  front  of  the  foul  ravisher: 
He  falls ;  and  falling  vomits  forth  a  flood 
Of  wine,  and  foam  and  brains,  and  mingled  blood. 
Half  roaring,  and  half  neighing,  through  the  hail, 
*  Arms,  arms,*  the  double-form 'd  with  fury  call, 
To  wreak  their  brother's  death  :  a  medley  flight 
Of  bowls  and  jars,  at  first,  supply  the  fight, 
Once  iiistmments  offcasts,  but  now  of  Fate: 
Wine  animates  their  rage,  and  arms  their  hate. 

"  Bold  Aniycus,  from  the  robb'd  vestry  brings 
The  chalices  of  Heaven,  and  holy  things 
Of  pnK:ious  wcijf ht :  a  sconce  that  hung  on  high, 
With  tapers  filPd,  to  light  the  sacristy, 
Torn  from  the  cord,  with  his  unhallow'd  hand 
He  threw  amid  the  Lapithaean  band. 
On  Celadon  the  ruin  fell ;  and  left 
His  face  of  feature  and  of  form  bereft: 
So,  when  some  brawny  sacrificer  knocks. 
Before  an  altar  led,  an  offer'd  ox, 
His  <-ye-l»alls  rooted  out  art^  thrown  to  ground. 
His  nose  dismantled  in  bis  mouth  is  found. 
His  jaw.s,  cheeks,  front,  one  undistinguished  wound. 

**  This  Belates,  th'  avenger,  could  not  brook  f 
But,  by  the  foot,  a  maple-board  he  took. 
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ait  Amicus ;  his  chin  is  bent 
( chest,  and  down  the  Centaur  sent ; 
tturing  bloody  teeth,  the  second  blow 
vn  sword  dispatch'd  to  shades  below. 
as  was  near ;  and  cast  a  furious  look 
»-altar,  censM  with  sacred  smoke, 
t  with  flaming  fires.     '  The  gods,'  he 
d, 

h  their  holy  trade  our  hands  supplyM  : 
re  not  their  gifts  ?»  Then  from  the  floor 
;one  he  heav'd,  with  all  the  load  it  bore: 
altar's  freight  togalher  flew 
^kest  throng*d  the  Lapitha&an  crew  ^ 
ce,  Broteas  and  Oryus  slew : 
UK*r,  Mycale,  was  kpown 
k  her  spliere  to  draw  the  labouring  Moon. 
»  cry'd,  *  Unpunished  shall  not  go 
farms  are  found  against  the  foe.' 
about,  where  on  a  pine  were  spread 

horns  of  a  stag's  branching  head : 
I  these  he  throws;  so  just  they  fly, 
harp  antlers  stuck  in  either  eye : 
and  blind  he  fell,  with  bICiod  besmearVl, 
tils,  beaten  out,  hung  dangling  on  his 
rd. 

etus,  from  the  hearth,  a  burning  brand 
d  whirling  wa\*c$;  till  from  his  hand 
ok  flame ;  then  dash'd  it  from  the  right 
araxus'  temples,  near  the  sight : 
ing  pest  came  on,  and  pierc'd  the  bone 
t  the  yellow  hair,  that  shrivel'd  while 
lone  : 

.e  dry  stubble  fir*d,  or  like  secrwood ; 
be  wound  ensm-d  no  purple  flood ; 
a  bubbling  mass  of  frying  blood. 
^  locks  sent  forth  a  crackling  sound, 
i,  like  red  hot  ir'n  within  the  smitliy 
trn'd. 

led  warrior  shook  his  flaming  hair, 
t  a  team  of  horse  could  hardly  rear) 
he  threshold-stone ;  but  could  not  throw; 
:  itself  forbad  the  threatened  blow ; 
>pping  from  his  iifti:d  arms,  came  down 
metes'  head,  and  crush'd  his  crown. 
IS  then  retaiu'd  his  joy :  but  said, 
ir  fellows  may  our  iocs  be  sped  !' 
redoubled  strokes  he  plies  his  head  : 
ig  lever  not  deludes  his  pains; 
the  batter'd  skull  within  the  brains, 
flush'd,  the  conqueror,  with  force  re- 

IryaK,  Corythus  pursued : 
rthus,  with  downy  cheeks,  he  slew  ; 
when  fierce  Kvagru'*  had  in  view, 
What  palm  is  from  a  beanlless  prey  ?» 
tnents  what  more  he  had  to  say ; 
within  his  mouth  the  fiery  death, 
ST'd  hissing  in,  and  chokVl  his  breath. 
K-xt  he  flew ;  but  weary  Chance 
would  the  sam(T  success  advance. 
ie  whirl'd  in  fiery  circles  round 
a  sharpen'd  f.tnkc  strong  Dryas  found ; 
shoulder's  joint  inflicts  the  wound. 
n  struck:  which  roaring  out  with  pain 
nor  longer  durst  the  fight  maintain, 
his  l>ack,  fur  fear ;  and  fled  amain, 
k'd  Omeus,  with  like  dread  possessed ; 
ud  Modon,  wounded  in  the  breast; 
eros,  in  the  late  race  renown'd, 
ig  rsDy  and  tardy  with  his  wound. 


Pholut  and  Melaneua  ftom  fight  withdrew. 

And  Abas  maim*d,  who  boars  encountering  slew : 

And  Augur  Astylos,  whose  art  in  vain 

Trom  fight  dissuaded  the  four-footed  train, 

Now  beat  the  hoof  with  Ncssus  on  the  plain; 

But  to  his  fellow  cry'd,  *  Be  safely  slow, 

Thy  death  deferr'd  is  due  to  great  Alcides'  bow.» 

**  Mean  time  strong  Dryas  urgM  his  chance  so 
That  Lycidas,  Areos,  bnbrcus  fell ;  L^^^I* 

All  one  by  one,  and  fighting  face  to  face : 
Crcnaeus  fled,  to  fell  with  more  disj^race : 
For,  fearful,  while  he  look'd  behind,  he  bore 
Betwixt  his  nose  and  front  the  blow  before^. 
Amid  the  noise  and  tumult  of  the  fray, 
Snoring  and  drunk  with  wine,  Aphidas  lay;* 
Cv'n  then  the  bowl  within  his  baud  he  kept, 
And  on  a  bear's  rough  hide  securely  slept. 
Him  Phorbas  with  his  flying  dart  transfix'd ; 
*  Take  thy  next  draught  with  Stygian  waters  uiix*dy 
And  sleep  thy  fill,'  th*  insulting  victor  cy'd ; 
Surpriz'd  with  death  unfclt,  the  Centaur  dy'd  ; 
The  ruddy  vomit,  as  he  breath 'd  his  so^l, 
Repass*d  his  throat,  and  fiU'd  his  empty  bowl. 

*'  I  saw  Pctrieus'  anns  employ 'd  around 
A  well-growu  oak,  to  root  it  fit>m  tlie  ground. 
This  way,  and  that,  he  wrench'd  the  fibrous  bands, 
I'he  trunk  was  like  a  sapling  in  his  hands. 
And  still  obey'd  the  bent:  while  thus  he  stood, 
Perithous' dart  dro\c  on,  and  nail'd  him  to  the 

wood. 
Lycns  and  Chromys  fell,  by  him  oppressed: 
Hoiops  and  Dictys  added  to  the  rest 
A  nobler  palm  :  Melops,  through  either  ear 
Transfix'd,  receiv'd  the  penetrating  8]Har.  ^ 
This  Dictys  saw ;  and,  seiz'd  with  sudden  fright, 
Le^pt  headlong  firom  the  hill  of  steepy  height; 
And  crush'd  an  ash  beneath,  that  could  not  bear 

his  weight. 
The  shattered  tree  receives  his  f{ill,  and  strikes, 
Witliin  his  full-blown  ^laumcii^the  sharpened  spikes. 
Strong  Aphareus  had  heav'd  a  mighty  stone, 
The  fragment  of  a  rock,  and  would  have  thrown; 
But  Tlieseus,  with  a  club  of  harden'd  oak, 
'J'hc  cubit-bone  of  the  bold  Centaur  broke. 
And  left  him  maim'd ;  nor  8CH:onded  the  stroke: 
Then  leapt  on  tall  Bianor's  back,  (who  bore 
No  mortal  burthen  but  his  own,  before) 
Pross'd  with  his  knees  bis  sides;  the  double  man, 
Ilis  speed  with  spurs  incntas'd,  unwilling  ran. 
Oye  hand  the  hero  fastened  on  his  locks; 
His  other  ply*d  him  with  repeate<l  strokes. 
The  club  hung  round  his  ears  and  batterM  brows ; 
He  falls ;  and,  lashint?  up  his  heels,  his  rider  throws. 
"  The  same  Hei-culean  arms  Ncdymnus  wound. 
And  lay  by  him  I.ycotas  on  the  ground  ; 
And  Hippasus,  whose  b<*rd  his  breast  in^^ides; 
Anfl  Kipheus,  haunter  of  the  woodland  sliadc^; 
And  Terous,  us*d  with  mountain-bears  to  strive, 
Aiul  from  their  dens  to  draw  th'  indignant  beasts 

alive. 
"  Demoleon  could  not  bear  this  hateful  sight. 
Or  the  long  fortune  of  th*  Athenian  knight: 
Rut  puIlM  with  all  his  force,  to  disengage 
From  •  arth  a  pine,  the  product  of  an  age : 
Th(!  root  stuck  fast :  the  brokt^n  trunk  he  sent 
At  IMieseus :  Thi-seus  frustrates  his  intent. 
And  leaps  aside,  by  Pallas  wam'd,  the  blow 
To  shun  (for  so  he  said;  and  we  believed  it  so). 
YiAiiot  in  vain  th' enormous  weight  was  cast, 
Which  Crantor's  body  sunder'd  at  the  waist; 
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Thy  father's  squire,  Achilles,  and  his  care; 
Whom  conquer*!!  in  the  Delopcian  war. 
Their  king,  his  present  ruin  fo  pre\-ent, 
A  pledge  of  pf>acf>  implor'd,  to  Peleus  licnt. 
Thy  8ire,  with  grieving  eyes,  beheld  his  fate ; 
And  cry'd,  <  Not  long,  lov'd  Crantur,  shalt  thou 

wait 
Thy  vow'd  revenge.*  At  once  he  said,  and  threw 
His  ashcn-spcar,  which  quivcr*d  as  it  ilfw, 
With  all  his  force  and  all  his  soul  a]}ply*d ; 
The  sharp  point  enter'd  in  the  Centaur's  side  t 
Both  bands,  to  wrench  it  out,  the  monster  join*d; 
And  WTench*d  it  out;  but  left  the  steel  behind. 
Stuck  in  his  lungs  it  stood :  enrag*d  he  rears 
His  hoof5,  and  down  to  ground  thy  father  bears. 
Thus  trampled  under  foot,  his  shield  defends 
Bis  bead ;  his  other  band  the  lance  protends. 
Ey*n  while  he  lay  extended  on  the  dust. 
He  sped  the  Centaur,  with  one  single  thrust. 
Two  more  bis  lance  befure  transfix'd  from  far  ; 
And  two  his  sword  bad  slain  in  closer  var. 
To  these  was  added  Dorylas  :  who  sprrad 
A  bull's  two  goring  boms  around  his  head. 
With  these  he  pushed ;  in  blood  already  dy'd : 
Him,  fearless,  I  approach'd,  and  thus  defyM  : 
*  Now,  mouatcr,  now,  by  proof  it  shall  appear. 
Whether  thy  horns  are  sharper,  or  my  spear.' 
At  this,  I  threw :  for  want  of  other  uard. 
He  lifted  up  his  hand,  his  front  to  guard. 
His  hand  it  pass'd,  and  fix'd  it  to  his  brow  : 
Loud  shouts  of  ours  attend  the  lucky  blow  : 
Him  Peleus  finish'd,  with  a  second  wound, 
Which  through  the  navel  pierc'd :  he  reel'd  around, 
And  dragg'd  his  dangling  bowels  on  the  gr'»und : 
Trod  what  he  dragg'd,  and  what  he  trod  he  cnish'd: 
And  to  his  mother-earth,  with  empty  belly,  rush'd. 

"  Nor  could  thy  form,  O  Cyllarus,  foreshow 
Thy  fate  (if  form  to  monsters  men  allow) : 
Just  bloom'd  thy  beard,  thy  beard  of  golden  hue  : 
Thy  locks,  in  golden  waves,  about  thy  shoulders 

flew. 
Sprightly  thy  look  :  thy  shapes  in  every  part 
So  clean,  as  might  instruct  the  sculptor's  art. 
As  far  as  man  extended :  where  began 
The  beast,  the  beast  was  equal  to  the  man. 
Add  but  a  horse's  head  and  neck,  and  he, 
O  Castor,  was  a  courser  worthy  thee. 
So  was  his  back  proportion'd  for  the  scat ; 
So  rose  his  brawny  chest;  so  swiftly  mov'd  his 

feet 
Coal-black  his  colour,  but  like  jet  it  shone  ; 
His  legs  and  flowing  tail  were  white  alone. 
Ttolov'd  by  many  maidens  of  his  kind, 
But  fair  Hylonome  possess'd  his  mind ; 
Hylonome,  for  features,  and  for  face. 
Excelling  all  the  nymphs  of  double  race : 
Nor  less  her  blandishments,  than  beauty,  move ; 
At  once  both  loving,  and  confessing  love. 
For  him  she  dress'd ;  for  him  with  female  care 
She  conib'd,  and  set  in  curls  her  auburn  hair. 
Of  roses,  vioK^s,  and  lilies  mix'd. 
And  sprigs  of  flowing  rosemary  betwixt. 
She  form'd  the  chaplet,  that  adorn'd  her  front : 
In  waters  of  the  Pegasaean  fount. 
And  in  the  streams  that  from  the  fountain  play. 
She  wash'd  her  face,  and  bath'd  her  twice  a  day. 
The  scarf  of  furs,  that  hung  below  her  side. 
Was  ermin,  or  the  panther's  spotted  pride  : 
Spoils  of  no  common  beast :  with  equal  flame 
They  lov'd :  their  sylvan  pleasures  were  the  same: 


All  day  they  hunted ;  and  when  dny  expir'd. 
Together  to  some  shady  cave  retired. 
Invited,  to  the  nuptials  both  re^mir : 
And,  side  by  side,  they  both  engage  in  war. 

*'  Uncertain  from  what  hand,  a  llyiag  dart 
At  Cyllarus  was  sent,  which  pierced  his  heart. 
The  javelin  drawn  from  out  the  mortal  wound, 
He  faints  with  staggering  steps,  and  seeks  the 

ground: 
The  fair  within  her  arms  rcceiv'd  his  fall. 
And  strove  his  wandering  spirit«  to  recall : 
And,  while  her  hand>lhe  streaming  blood  op|iOS*d, 
Join'd  fiice  to  fiioe,  his  lips  witli  hers  sbe  cios'd. 
Stifled  with  kisses,  a  sweet  death  he  dies; 
She  fills  the  fiejds  with  undistinguish'd  cries : 
At  least  her  words  were  in  her  clamour  drown'd; 
For  my  stunu'd  cars  receiv'd  no  vocai  sound. 
In  madness  of  her  grief  she  seiz'd  the  dait 
New  drawn,  and  reeking  from  her  lover's  heart; 
To  her  bare  bosom  the  sharp  point  appiy'd. 
And  wounded  fell,  and  failing  by  his  side,    [dyU 
Enihrac'd  him  in  her  arms,  and  thus  eaibraciB{ 

**  Ev'n  still,  methmks,  1  see  Pha^ocomes; 
Strange  was  his  habit,  and  as  odd  his  dress. 
Six  lions  hidch,  with  thongs  together  fest, 
Uis  up))cr  part  defended  to  his  waist ; 
And  where  man  ended,  the  continued  vest 
Spread  on  his  back  the  houss  and  trappings  <d  t 

beast. 
A  stump  too  heavy  for  a  team  to  draw 
(It  seems  a  fable,  though  the  fact  I  saw) 
He  threw  at  Pholon ;  the  descending  blow 
Divides  the  skull,  and  cleaves  his  head  in  twa 
Tlie  brains,  from  nose  and  moutli,  and  either  esr, 
Came  issuing  out,  as  through  a  colendar 
The  curdled  milk :  or  from  the  press  the  whey, 
Driven  down  by  weights  above,  is  drain'd  away. 

**  Buthim,  while  stoopingdowntospoil  the  slain, 
Pierc'd  through  tlie  paunch,  I  tumbled  on  the  plan. 
Then  Chthoiiius  and  Teleboas  I  slew  : 
A  fork  the  former  arm'd;  a  dart  his  fellow  threw, 
llic  javelin  wounded  me  (b^old  the  scar). 
Then  was  my  time  to  seek  the  Trojan  war  ; 
Then  I  was  Hector's  match  in  open  field ; 
But  he  was  then  unborn ;  at  least  a  child  ; 
Now,  I  am  nothing.     I  forbear  to  tell 
By  Periphantes  how  Pyretus  fell ; 
The  Centaur  by  the  knight :  nor  will  I  stay 
On  Amphix,  or  what  deaths  he  dealt  that  day ; 
What  honour,  with  a  pointless  lan(;e,  he  won. 
Stuck  in  thr.  front  of  a  four-footed  man. 
What  fame  young  Macareus  obtained  in  fight: 
Or  dwell  on  Nessus,  now  rctuni'd  from  flight. 
How  prophet  Mopsus  not  alone  divin'd. 
Whose  valour  equal'd  his  foreseeing  mind. 

"  Already  Ca^neus,  with  his  conquering  hand. 
Had  slaughtered  five,  the  boldest  of  their  band: 
Pyrachmus,  Ilelymus,  Antimaohus, 
Bromus  the  brave,  and  stronger  Stiphchis: 
Their  names  I  number'd,  and  remember  well. 
No  trace  remaining,  by  what  wounds  they  fell. 

"  Latreus,  the  bulkiest  of  the  double  race. 
Whom  the  spoil'd  arms  of  slain  Ualesus  grace, 
In  years  retaining  still  his  youthful  might. 
Though  his  black  hairs  were   intcrspers'd  with 
white. 

Betwixt  th'  embattled  ranks  began  to  prance. 
Proud  of  his  helm,  and  Macedonian  lance ; 
And  rode  the  ring  around ;  that  either  host. 
Might  hear  him,  while  he  made  this  empty  boast 
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stnimpet  shall  we  suffnr  shame  } 
11,  not  Ccfieus  is  thy  name : 
native  softness  of  thy  kind 
leaves  the  woman  in  thy  mind. 
lat  thou  wert :  what  price  was  paid 
y  sex  :  to  make  thee  not  a  maid ; 
in  in  show  :  go,  card  and  spin  ; 
i  business  of  the  war  to  men.' 
us  the  boaster  exercisM  his  pride, 
ir  of  Caeneus  reach'd  his  side : 
ixture  of  the  kinds  it  ran ; 
«ther  beast  and  upper  man. 
mad  with  rage,  and  stung  with  smart, 
?cted  at  the  hero's  heart : 
it  bounded  from  his  hardened  breast; 
n  tiles,  which  the  safe  house  invest ; 
le  stroke  with  more  effect  to  come, 
pebble  falling  on  a  drum, 
ftuchion  try'd,  in  closer  fight; 
£auchion  had  no  power  to  bite. 
ie  blunted  point  returned  again, 
igfat  blows,'  be  cry^d,  *  and  thrusts  are 

side :'  in  strong  embraces  held, 
\  side ;  his  side  the  sword  n;pell'd  : 
•lly  echo'd  to  the  stroke  ; 
s  body,  as  a  solid  rock ;  [broke. 

neck  at  lust,   the  blade  in  shivers' 
issive  knight  stood  idle,  to  deride 
,  offer- d  oft  his  naked  side : 
fow,  monster,  in  thy  turn,*  he  crj'M, 
e  strength  of  Caencus :'  at  the  word 
id  in  his  shoulder  plung'd  the  sword, 
his  hand;  and,  as  he  drove  it  down, 
ireast,  made  many  wounds  in  one. 
aurs  saw,  cnrag'd,  th'  unhopM  success; 
on,  in  crowds,  together  press ; 
bim  alone,  their. darts  they  threw: 
f  from  his  fated  1>ody  flew, 
stood;  till  Monychus  began, 

nation  conquer'd  by  a  man  ! 
n ;  yet  more  a  man  is  he, 
race ;  and  what  he  was,  are  we. 
rail  our  nerves  ?  th*  united  force, 
rongest  creatures,  man  and  horse : 
bom,  nor  of  Ixion^s  seed, 
lover  built  for  Juno's  bed) 
this  half  man.    Whole  mountains 

it  once,  and  bury  him  below. 

y  remains.    Nor  need  we  doubt 

!  soul  withiu,  though  not  to  force  it 

,  instead  of  wounds:'  hechanc'dtosec 
nrn  storms  had  rooted  up  a  tree  ; 
"om  earth,  against  the  foe  he  threw; 
shown,  bis  fellow  brutes  pursue, 
oads  the  warrior  they  invade ; 
'el ion  soon  were  void  of  shade; 
;  groves  were  naked  mountains  made. 
,ie  burthc^n,  Cseneus  pants  for  breath; 
louldcrs  bears  the  wooden  death, 
intolerable  weight  he  tries ; 
XKse  above  his  mouth  and  eyes  ; 
eaves,  and,  struggling  with  despair, 
dc,  and  gains  a  gulp  of  air : 
',  which  but  prolongs  his  pain ; 
Sts ;  and  then  respires  again : 
urthen  only  nods  above, 
artbquake  stirs  th'  Idsao  groyet 


Doubtful  his  death :  be  suflfocated  seem'd 

To  most ;  but  otherwise  our  Mopsus  deem'd. 

Who  said,  he  saw  a  yellow  bird  arise 

From  out  the  pile,  and  cieave  the  liquid  skies : 

I  saw  it  too :  with  golden  feafhers  bright. 

Nor  e'er  before  beheld  so  strange  a  sight. 

Whom  Mopsus  viewing,  as  it  soarM  around 

Our  troop,  and  heard  the  pinions  rattling  sonnd, 

'  All  hail,*  he  cry*d, '  thy  country's  grace  and  love  ; 

Once  first  of  men  below,  now  first  of  birds  above.' 

Its  author  to  the  story  gave  belief; 

For  us,  our  courage  was  increased  by  grief: 

Asham*d  to  see  a  single  man,  pursu'd  .: 

With  odds,  to  sink  beneath  a  multitude. 

We  push*d  the  foe,  and  forcM  to  shamefiil  flght; 

Part  fell ;  and  part  escap'd  by  favour  of  the  night.*^ 

This  tale,  by  Nestor  told,  did  much  displease 
Tlepolemus,  the  seed  of  Hercules : 
For,  often  he  had  heard  his  father  say. 
That  he  himself  was  present  at  the  fiay; 
And  more  than  shar'd  the  glories  of  the  day. 

*'  Old  Chronicle,"  he  said,  "  among  the  rest. 
You  might  have  nam'd  Alcides  at  the  least : 
Is  he  not  worth  your  praise  ? "   The  Pylian  prince 
Sigh'd  ere  he  spoke;  then  made  this  proud  defence* 
'*  My  former  woes,  in  long  oblivion  drown'd, 
I  would  have  lost ;  but  you  renew  the  wound : 
Better  to  pass  him  o'er,  than  to  relate 
Tlie  cause  I  have  your  mighty  sire  to  hate. 
His  feme  has  fill'd  the  world,  and  reach'd  the  sky; 
(Which,  oh,  I  wish,  with  truth,  I  could  deny)! 
We  praise  not  Hector;  though  his  name,  we  know. 
Is  great  in  arms ;  'tis  hard  to  praise  a  foe. 

"  He,  your  great  lather,  level'd  to  the  ground 
Messenia's  towers :  nor  better  fortune  found 
Elis,  and  Pylas ;  that  a  neighbouring  state, 
And  this  my  own  :  both  guiltless  of  their  fate. 

"  To  pass  the  rest,  twelve,  wanting  one,  he 
slew ; 
My  brethren,  who  their  birth  firom  Ncleus  drew. 
All  youths  of  early  promise,  had  they  liv'd  ; 
By  him  they  perish'd :  I  alone  surviv'd. 
The  rest  were  easy  conquest :  but  the  fate 
Of  Periclymenos  is  wondrous  to  relate. 
To  him  our  common  grandsire  of  the  main 
Had  given  to  change  his  form,  and,  chang'd,  re- 
sume again. 
Vary'd  at  pleasure,  every  shape  he  try'd  ; 
And  in  all  beasts  Alcides  still  defy'd : 
Vanquish'd  on  Earth,  at  length  he  soar'd  above  ; 
ChangM  to  the  bird,  that  bears  the  bolt  of  Jove : 
The  new-dissembled  eagle,  now  cndu'd 
With  peak  and  pounces,  Hercules  pursu'd, 
And  ouif'd  his  manly  checks,  and  tore  his  fiice; 
Then,  saf  -  retir'd,  and  tour'd  in  empty  space. 
Alcides  bore  not  long  his  flying  foe. 
But,  bending  his  inevitable  bow, 
Reach'd  him  in  air,  suspended  as  he  stood; 
And  in  his  pinion  fix'd  the  feather'd  wood. 
Light  was  the  wound  ;  but  in  the  sinew  hung 
The  point ;  and  his  disabled  wing  unstrung. 
He  wheei'd  in  air,  and  stretch'd  his  vans  in  vain  ; 
His  vans  no  longer  could  his  flight  sustain : 
For  while  one  gather'd  wind,  one,  unsupply'd, 
Hun«f  droopinirdown;  nor  pois'd  his  other  sirle. 
He  foil:  the  shaft,  that  slightly  was  impress'd, 
Now  from  his  heavy  fall  with  weight  increased 
Drove  through  his  neck,  aslant;  he  spurns  the 

ground. 
And  the  soul  issues  through  the  weazon's  wound. 
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**  Now,  brave  commander  of  the  Khodian  seas, 
What  praise  is  due  fr(»m  me  to  Hercules } 
Silence  is  all  the  vent^iaiice  I  decree 
For  mj'  slain  brothers ;  but  'tis  peace  with  thee." 

Thus  with  a  Auwing  tonfrue  old  Nestor  spoke : 
Then,  to  full  bowU  each  other  they  provoke : 
At  length,  with  weariness  and  wine  oppressed, 
They  rise  from  table,  and  withdraw  to  rest. 

The  sire  of  Cys^nus,  monarch  of  the  main. 
Mean  time,  laments  his  son,  in  battle  slain : 
And  vows  the  victor's  death,  nor  vows  in  vain. 
For  nine  loner  years  the  smother'd  pain  he  bore 
(Achilles  was  not  ripe  for  fate  iicfore) : 
Then  when  he  saw  the  promised  hour  was  near, 
He  tliiu  bespoke  tlie  gud  that  guides  the  year. 
.**  Immortal  offspring  of  my  brother  Jove  j 
My  brightest  nephew,  and  whom  bet^t  I  love. 
Whose  hands  were  join'd  with  mine  to  raise  the 

wall 
Of  tottering  Troy,  now  mtdding  to  her  fall ; 
Dost  thou  not  mourn  our  power  employed  in  vain. 
And  the  defenders  of  our  city  slain  ? 
To  pass  the  rest,  could  noble  Hector  lie 
Unpity'd,  dragg'd  around  his  native  Troy  ? 
And  yet  the  murderer  lives :  himself  by  far 
A  greater  plague,  than  all  the  wasteful  war : 
He  lives ;  the  pruud  Pel  ides  lives,  to  boast 
Our  town  destroyed,  our  common  labour  lost  I 
O,  could  I  meet  him  !  But  I  wish  too  late ; 
To  prove  my  trident,  is  not  in  his  fate. 
Bat  let  him  trj'  (for  that's  allow'd)  thy  dart. 
And  pierce  his  only  penetrable  part." 
Apollo  bows  to  the  superior  throne ; 
And  to  his  uncle's  anger  adds  his  own. 
7*hen,  in  a  cloud  involv'd,  he  takes  his  flight. 
Where  Greeks  and  Trojans  mix*d  in  mortal  fight  j 
And  found  out  Paiis  lurking  where  he  stood. 
And  stain'd  his  arrows  with  plelieian  blood : 
Phoebus  to  him  alone  tlie  eod  confess'd. 
Then  to  the  recreant  knight  he  thus  address'd : 
**  Dost  thou  not  blush,  to  spend  thy  shafts  in  ^'ain 
On  a  degenerate  and  ignoble  train  } 
If  fame,  or  better  vengeance,  be  thy  care, 
There  aim,  an^,  with  one  arrow,  end  the  war." 

He  said ;  and  show'd  fiom  far  the  blazing  shield 
And  sword,  which  but  Achilles  none  couid  wield  j 
And  how  he  mov'd  a  god  and  mow'd  the  standing 
The-  deity  himtself  diri*cts  aright  [field. 

Th'  envenoin'd  shaft ;  and  win^s  the  fatal  flight. 
Thus  fell  the  foremost  of  the  (irecian  name; 
And  he,  the  base  adulterer,  boasts  the  fame. 
A  spectacle  to  glad  the  Trojan  train  ; 
And  please  old  Priam,  after  Hector  slain. 
If  by  a  female  hand  he  had  foreseen 
He  was  to  die,  his  wish  had  rather  been 
The  lance  and  double  ax  of  the  fair  warrior  queen. 
And  now,  the  terrour  of  the  Xc^J^i^  field, 
The  Grecian  honour,  ornament,  and  shield, 
High  on  a  pile,  th*  unconquer^d  chief  is  plac'd  : 
The  god,  that  arm'd  him  first,  consumed  at  last. 
Of  all  the  mighty  man,  the  small  remains 
A  little  urn,  and  scarcely  fill'd,  contains. 
Yet  great  in  Homer,  still  Achilles  lives; 
And,  equal  to  himself,  himself  8ur\'ives. 

His  buckler  owns  its  former  lord ;  and  brings 
New  cause  of  strife  t>etwixt  contending  kings ; 
Who  worthiest,  after  him,  his  sword  to  wield, 
Or  wear  his  armour,  or  sustain  his  shield. 
Ev'n  Diomwle  sate  mute,  with  down-cast  eyes ; 
Conscious  of  wonted  worth  to  win  the  prize : 


Nor  Meoel^us  presumed  these  arms  to  claim, 
Nor  he  the  king  of  men,  a  greater  name. 
'iVo  rivals  only  rose  :  Laertes'  son, 
And  the  vast  bulk  of  Ajax  Teiamon. 
The  king,  who  cherish 'd  each  with  equal  love 
And  from  himself  all  envy  would  remo^'C, 
lA'fl  both  to  be  determined  by  the  laws  ; 
And  to  the  Grecian  chiefs  transferr'd  the  can 


TTIE  SPEECHES  OF  AJAX  AND  ULYS& 

FROM  THE  THIRTEEKTH   BOOK  OF 

OVID'S   METAMORPHOSES. 
1  iiE  chiefs  were  set,  the  soldiers  crou-n^d  the  tk 
To  therJC  the  master  of  the  sevenfold  shield 
Upstarted  fierce,  and,  kiadied  with  disdain. 
Eager  to  speak,  unable  to  contain 
His  boiling  rage,  he  roll'd  his  eyes  around 
The  shore,  and  Grecian  galleys  hauIM  a-groQi 
Then  stretching  out  his  hands,  "  O  Jove," beer 
"  Mutit  then  our  cause  before  the  fleet  be  try'* 
And  dares  Ulysses  for  the  prize  contend. 
In  bif^ht  of  wtuil  he  durst  not  once  defisnd  ? 
But  basely  fied  that  memorable  day. 
When  1  frum  Hector's  bands  redeem'd  the  flam 
So  much  'tis  safer  at  the  noisy  l>ar  [pi 

With  words  to  flourish,  than  engage  in  war. 
By  different  methods  we  maintain'd  our  right, 
Nor  am  1  made  to  talk,  nor  he  to  fighL 
In  bloody  fields  I  labour  to  be  great ; 
His  arms  are  a  smooth  tongue,  and  soft  deceit 
Nor  need  I  speak  my  deeds,  for  those  you  sec 
I'he  Sun  and  day  are  witnesses  for  me. 
Let  him  who  fights  unseen  relate.his  own. 
And  vouch  the  silent  stai*s  and  conscious  Moon 
(ireat  is  the  prize  demanded,  I  confess, 
But  i>uch  an  aUjcct  n'val  makes  it  less. 
Tliat  gill,  thoM'  honours,  he  but  hopVl  to  gain, 
Can  leave  oo  room  for  Ajax  to  be  vain : 
l-iosing  he  wins,  because  his  name  will  be 
Ennobled  by  defeat,  who  durst  contend  with  n 
Were  mine  own  valour  quest ion'd,  yet  my  bloc 
Without  that  plea  would  make  my  title  good : 
My  si  Hi  was  Teiamon,  whose  arms,  empioy'd 
With  ilerouleh,  these  Trojan  walls  destroyed; 
And  who  bcfon?,  with  Jason,  sent  from  Greece, 
In  the  first  ship  brought  home  the  golden  fleoc 
Grrat  Teiamon  from  itacus  derives 
His  birth  (th'  inquis^itor  of    uilty  lives 
In  shades  below  j  where  Sisyphus,  whose  son 
This  thitf  is  thought,  rolls  up  the  restless  bea 

stone). 
Just  ^lacus  the  king  of  gods  above 
Begot ;  thus  Ajax  is  the  thinl  from  Jove. 
Nor  should  1  seek  advantage  from  my  line, 
Unless,  Aehillrs,  it  were  mix'd  with  thine: 
As  next  of  kin  Achilles'  arms  I  claim ; 
This  fellow  would  ingraft  a  foreign  name 
Upon  our  stock,  and  the  Sisyphian  seed 
By  fraud  and  theft  asserts  his  father's  breed. 
Then  n)ust  I  lose  these  arms,  because  I  came 
To  fiuht  uncalPd,  a  voluntary  name  ? 
Nor  shunn'd  the  cause,  but  ofler'd  you  my  aid. 
While  he,  long  lurking,  was  to  war  betray*d: 
Forc'd  to  the  fi  Id  he  came,  but  in  the  rear  ; 
And  feign'd  distraction  to  conceal  his  fear : 
I'ill  one  more  cunning  caught  him  in  tliesnaie, 
(111  fur  himself)  and  dragged  him  into 
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a  hero's  arms  a  coward  vest, 
who  sbann'd  all  bonoars,  gain  the  best; 
tne  stand  exdnded  from  my  right, 
f  my  kinsman's  arms,  who  first  appeared 
I  fight. 

r  us,  at  home  he  had  remainM, 
een  true  the  madness  which  he  feitm'd, 
iev'd ;  the  Jess  had  been  our  shame, 
his  counseled  crime,  which  brands  the 
recian  name ; 

loctetes  had  been  left  enclos'd 
;  isle,  to  wants  and  pains  expos'd, 
>  the  rocks,  with  solitary  groans, 
rings  and  our  baseness  he  bemoans ; 
les  (so  may  Heaven  his  wish  fiilfil) 
reward  to  him  who  caus*d  his  ill. 
with  ns  to  Troy*8  destruction  sworn, 
her  of  the  war,  by  whom  are  borne 
arrows,  pent  in  narrow  bounds, 
Id  and  hunger  pinch'd,  and  pain'd  witli 
ouods, 

lim  food  and  clothing,  must  employ 
the  birds  the  shafts  due  to  the  fete  of 
roy. 

he  lives,  and  lives  from  treason  firee, 
he  left  Ulysses'  company : 
amede  might  wish,  so  void  of  aid 
I  have  been  left,  than  so  to  death  bctray'd. 
ird  bore  tht;  man  immortal  spite, 
jna*d  him  out  of  madness  into  fight : 
ing  otherwise  to  vent  his  hate ; 
iiim  first  of  treason  to  the  state ; 
for  proof  prodncM  the  jifolden  store 
had  hidden  in  his  tent  before : 
wo  champions  he  deprived  our  host, 
one,  and  one  by  treason  lost, 
its  Ulysses,  thus  his  fame  extends, 
able  man,  but  to  his  friends : 
r  what  greatness  is  in  words  and  sound : 
bfj|i  Nestor  less  in  both  is  found  : 
he  mijeht  without  a  rival  reijrn, 
is  fiiithf^il  N»*!«tor  on  the  plain ; 
his  frieml  ev*n  at  his  utmost  need, 
'd  and  tai-dy,  with  his  wounded  stcred, 
t  for  aid,  and  calPd  him  by  his  name ; 
krdice  has  neither  cars  nor  shame : 
the  good  old  man,  bereft  of  aid, 
as  much  as  lay  in  him,  betrayM. 
IS  not  a  fable  forg'd  by  me, 
of  his,  an  Ulyssean  lie, 
!v'n  Diomede,  who,  though  his  friend, 
lat  art  excuse,  much  less  defend  : 
him  back  aloud,  and  tnx'd  his  fear; 
enoujrh  he  heard,  but  durst  not  hear. 
^()ds  with  equal  e>'es  on  mortals  look ; 
was  forsaken,  who  forsook : 
hat  succour  he  reftisM  to  lend, 
ery  fellow  such  another  friend  : 
•r,  if  he  ronr'd  that  all  might  hear, 
tion  was  increased  by  fear : 
'.  ran,  1  found  him  out  of  breath, 
nbling,  and  half  dead  with  fear  of  death. 
le  had  jndg'd  himself  by  his  own  laws, 
condemnM,  1  helped  the  common  cause: 
broad  buckler  hid  him  from  the  foe, 
shield  trembling  as  he  lay  below) 
impending  fate  the  coward  freed : 
iven  forpive  me  for  so  bad  a  deed! 
will  persist,  and  urge  the  strife, 
lim  gire  me  back,  fait  forfeit  life : 


Let  him  return  to  that  opprobrious  field ; 
Again  creep, under  my  protecting  shield : 
Let  him  lie  wounded,  let  the  foe  be  near, 
And  let  his  quivering  heart  confess  his  fear; 
There  put  him  in  the  very  jaws  of  Fate ; 
And  let  him  plead  his  cause  in  that  estate : 
And  yet,  when  snatcli'd  from  Death,  when  from 

below 
My  lifted  shield  I  loosM  and  let  him  go,    [bound 
Good  Heavens,   how  light  he  rose,  with  what  a 
He  sprung  from  Earth,  forgetful  of  his  wound: 
How  fresh,  how  eager  then  his  feet  to  ply ; 
Who  had  not  strength  to  stand,  had  speed  to  fly! 
Hector  came  on,  and  brought  the  gods  along; 
Ff  ar  seiz'd  alike  the  feeble  and  the  strong : 
Each  Greek  was  an  Ulysses ;  such  a  dn»d 
Th*  approach,  and  ev'n  the  sound,  of  Hector  bred: 
Him,  fleshed  with  slaughter,  and  with  conquest' 

crown*d, 
I  met,  and  over-tum*d  him  to  the  ground. 
When  after,  matchless  as  he  deem'd  in  might. 
He  challenged  all  our  host  to  single  fight. 
All  eyes  were  fix'd  on  me:  the  lots  were  thrown; 
But  for  your  champion  I  was  wish'd  alone :  [yield ; 
Your  vows  were  heard;   we  fought,  and  neither 
Yet  I  rctumM  unvanquishM  from  the  field. 
With  Jove  to  friend  th»  insuiting  Trojan  came, 
And  menacM  us  with  force,  our  flc(;t  with  flame : 
Was  it  the  strength  of  this  tongue-valiant  lord. 
In  that  black  hour  that  sav'd  you  from  the  sword? 
Or  was  my  breast  exi>os*d  alone,  to  brave 
A  thousand  swords,  a  thousand  ships  to  save  ? 
The  hopes  of  your  return  !  and  can  you  yield. 
For  a  sav'd  fleet,  less  than  a  single  shield  ? 
Think  it  no  boast,  O  Grecians,  if  1  deem 
Tiiese  arms  want  Ajax,  more  than  Ajax  them  ; 
Or,  I  witli  them  an  equal  honour  share ; 
They  honoured  to  be  worn,  and  I  to  wear. 
Will  he  compare  my  courage  with  his  flight } 
As  well  he  may  compare  the  day  with  night. 
Night  is  indeed  the  province  of  his  reisrn : 
Yet  all  his  dark  exploits  no  more  contain. 
Than  a  spy  taken,  and  a  sleeper  slain ; 
A  priest  made  prisoner,  Pallas  made  a  prey : 
But  none  of  all  these  actions  done  by  day : 
Nor  aught  of  these  was  done  and  Diomede  away. 
If  on  such  petty  merits  you  confer 
So  vast  a  prize,  let  each  his  portion  share  ; 
Make  a  just  dividend:  and  if  not  all. 
The  greater  part  to  Diomede  will  fall. 
But  why  for  Ithacus  such  arms  as  those, 
Who  naktxl  and  by  night  invades  his  foes  > 
The  irlittering  helm  by  moonlight  will  proclaim 
The  latent  robber,  and  prevent  his  game  : 
Nor  could  he  hold  his  tottering  head  upright 
Beneath  that  motion,  or  sustain  the  weight ; 
Nor  that  riirht  arm  could  toss  the  beamy  lance ; 
Much  I(;s9  tlie  left  that  ampler  shield  advance. 
Ponderous  with  precious  weiglit,  and  rough  with 
Of  the  round  world  in  rising  gold  emboss*d.  [cost 
That  orb  would  ill  become  his  hand  to  wield, 
Anfl  look  as  for  the  gold  he  stole  the  shield ; 
Which  should  your  errour  on  the  wretch  bestow, 
It  would  not  friirhten,  but  allure  the  (be : 
Why  asks  he,  what  avails  him  not  in  fight, 
Aud  would  but  cnimber  and  retard  his  flight, 
III  wliich  his  only  excellence  is  plac'd  ? 
You  gi\'e  him  death,  that  intercept  his  haste. 
Add,  that  his  own  is  yet  a  mniden-shield. 
Nor  the  lea«t  diot  has  suffered  in  ths  field. 
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*<  Now,  brave  commander  of  the  Hhodian  seas, 
What  praise  is  due  from  me  to  Hercules } 
Silence  is  all  the  vengeance  I  decree 
For  m}'  slain  brothers ;  but  'tis  peace  with  thee." 

Thus  with  a  Aowtiig  ton^e  old  Nestor  spoke : 
Then,  to  full  bowls  each  other  they  provoke : 
At  length,  with  iteariness  and  wine  oppressed, 
They  rise  from  table,  and  wittidraw  to  rest. 

The  sire  of  Cygnus,  monarch  of  the  main, 
Mean  time,  laments  his  son,  in  battle  slain : 
And  vows  the  victor's  death,  nor  vows  in  vain. 
For  nine  long:  years  the  smothrr*d  pain  he  bore 
(Achilles  was  not  ripe  for  fate  ht'fore) : 
TTien  when  he  saw  the  promisVl  hour  was  near. 
He  tliiu  bespoke  the  god  that  guicles  the  year. 
**  Immortal  offspring  of  my  br&ther  Jove; 
My  brightest  nephew,  and  whom  best  I  love. 
Whose  hands  were  join'd  with  mine  to  raise  the 

wall 
Of  tottering  Troy,  now  nctdding  to  her  fall ; 
Dost  thou  not  mourn  oar  power  employ'd  in  vain. 
And  the  defenders  of  our  city  slain  ? 
To  pass  the  rest,  could  noble  Hector  lie 
Unpity'd,  dragg'd  around  his  nativtf  Troy  ? 
And  yet  the  murderer  lives :  himself  by  far 
A  greater  plague,  than  all  the  wasteful  war : 
He  lives ;  the  proud  Pelides  lives,  to  boast 
Our  town  destroyed,  our  common  labour  lost  I 
O,  could  I  meet  him  !  But  I  wisli  too  late ; 
To  prove  my  trident,  is  not  in  his  fate. 
But  let  him  try  (for  that's  allow'd)  thy  dart. 
And  pierce  his  only  penetrable  part." 
Apollo  bows  to  the  superior  throne ; 
And  to  his  uncle's  anger  adds  his  own. 
Then,  in  a  cloud  involv'd,  he  takes  his  flight. 
Where  Greeks  and  Trojans  mix*d  in  mortal  fight; 
And  found  out  Paris  lurking  where  he  stood. 
And  stain'd  his  arrows  with  plcl)eian  blood : 
Phoebus  to  him  alone  tlie  cod  confess'd. 
Then  to  tho  recreant  knight  he  thus  address'd : 
"  Dost  thou  not  blush,  to  spend  thy  shafts  in  vain 
On  a  degenerate  and  ij;noble  train  } 
If  fame,  or  better  vengeance,  be  thy  care. 
There  aim,  an^,  with  one  arrow,  end  the  war." 

He  said ;  and  show'd  from  far  the  blazing  shield 
And  sword,  which  but  Achilles  none  couid  wield ; 
And  how  he  mov'd  a  god  and  mow'd  the  stand ini: 
The- deity  himself  directs  aright  [field. 

Th'  cnvenom'd  shaft ;  and  win^s  the  fatal  flight. 
Thus  fell  the  foremost  of  the  Grecian  name; 
And  he,  the  base  adulterer,  boasts  the  fame. 
A  spectacle  to  triad  the  Trojan  train  ; 
And  please  old  Priam,  after  Heetor  slain. 
If  by  a  female  Imnd  he  had  foreseen 
He  was  to  die,  his  wish  had  rather  been 
The  lanee  and  double  ax  of  the  fair  warrior  queen. 
And  now,  the  terrour  of  the  "^rojan  field. 
The  Grecian  honour,  ornament,  and  shield. 
High  on  a  pile,  th*  unconquer'd  chief  is  placed : 
The  god,  tliat  arm'd  him  first,  consumed  at  last. 
Of  all  the  mighty  man,  the  small  remains 
A  little  urn,  and  scarcely  fill'd,  containsL 
Yet  great  in  Homer,  still  Achilles  lives; 
And,  c<iual  to  himself,  himself  survives. 

His  buckler  owns  its  former  lord ;  and  brings 
New  ctiww.  of  strife  t>etwixt  c^ontending  kings ; 
Who  worthiest,  after  him,  his  sword  to  wield. 
Or  wear  his  armour,  or  sustain  his  shield. 
Ev'n  Diomede  sate  mute,  with  down-cast  eyes ; 
Conscious  of  wonted  worth  to  win  the  prize : 


Nor  Menel^us  presumed  these  arms  to  clain^ 

Nor  he  the  king  of  men,  a  greater  name. 

Two  rivals  only  rose  :  LAcrtes*  son. 

And  the  vast  bulk  of  Ajax  Teiamon. 

The  kiug,  who  cherish'd  each  with  equal  lor^ 

And  from  himself  all  envy  would  remo^-e, 

Left  both  to  be  determined  by  the  laws  ; 

And  to  the  Grecian  chiefs  tr&nsferr'd  the  came. 


TIIE  SPEECHES  OF  AJAX  AND  ULYSSEi 

FROM  THE  THIRTECKTH   BOOK  OF 

OVID'S   METAMORPHOSES. 
The  chiefs  were  set,  the  soldiers  crown*d  the  fieU 
To  these  the  master  of  the  sevenfold  shield 
Upstarted  fierce,  and,  kindled  with  disdain. 
Eager  to  speak,  unable  to  Contain 
His  boiling  rage,  he  rolPd  his  eyes  around 
The  shore,  and  Grecian  galleys  bauPd  a-groond. 
Then  stretching  out  his  hands,  "  O  Jove,''becr}''t 
"  Miijiit  then  our  cause  before  the  fleet  be  try*d? 
And  dares  Ulysses  for  the  prize  contend. 
In  sight  of  what  he  durst  not  once  defend  ? 
But  basely  fled  that  memorable  day, 
Wlien  1  from  Hector's  hands  redeem'd  the  flamioi 
So  much  'tis  safer  at  the  noisy  bar  [pRJ 

With  words  to  flourish,  tlian  engage  in  war. 
By  different  methods  we  maintain'd  our  right, 
Nor  am  1  made  to  talk,  nor  he  to  fight. 
In  bloody  fields  I  labour  to  be  great ; 
His  arms  are  a  smooth  tongue,  and  soft  deceits 
Nor  need  I  speak  my  detds,  for  those  you  see ; 
I'hc  Sun  and  day  are  witnesses  for  me. 
i^-t  him  who  fights  unseen  relate.his  own. 
And  vouch  the  silent  stars  and  conscious  Mooiu 
Great  is  the  prize  demanded,  1  confess, 
But  buch  an  aoject  xi  .-al  makes  it  less. 
That  ^iil,  those  honours,  he  but  hopM  to  gain, 
Can  leave  ^lo  room  for  Ajax  to  be  vain : 
Losing  he  wins,  because  his  name  will  be 
Knn(»blcd  by  defeat,  who  durst  contend  with  !■«• 
Were  mine  own  valour  question'd,  yet  my  blood 
Without  that  phta  would  make  my  title  good : 
My  sire  was  Teiamon,  whose  arms,  cmploy'd 
With  Hercules,  these  Trojan  walls  destroyed; 
And  who  before,  with  Jason,  sent  from  Greece, 
In  the  first  ship  brought  home  the  golden  fleece; 
Great  Teiamon  from  ii^-us  derives 
His  birth  (th'  inquisitor  of    uilty  lives 
In  shades  below ;  \ihen^  Sisyphus,  whose  son 
This  thief  is  thought,  rolls  up  the  restless  bearj 

stone)' 
Just  ifuicus  the  king  of  gods  above 
Begot:  tlms  Ajax  is  the  third  from  Jove. 
Nor  should  I  seek  advantage  from  my  line. 
Unless,  Achilles,  it  weremix*d  with  thine: 
As  next  of  kin  Achilles*  arms  I  claim ; 
This  fellow  would  ingraft  a  foreign  name 
Upon  our  stock,  and  the  Sisyphian  seed 
By  finud  and  theft  asserts  his  father'^  breed. 
Then  must  I  lose  these  arms,  because  1  came 
To  fight  uncaird,  a  voluntary  name  ? 
Nor  shunn'd  the  cause,  but  ofier'd  you  my  aid. 
While  he,  long  lurking,  was  to  war  bctray'd : 
Fore 'd  to  the  fi  Id  he  came,  but  in  the  rear ; 
And  feign'd  distraction  to  conceal  his  feair : 
Till  one  more  cunning  caught  him  in  the  snaie, 
(111  for  himself)  and  dragg'd  him  into  war. 


TRANSLATIONS  FROM  OVID'S  METAMORPHOSES. 
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a  hero's  arms  a  coward  vest, 

who  sbana'd  all  bonpors,  gain  the  best; 

me  stand  excluded  from  my  right, 

f  my  khisman's  arms,  who  first  appeared 

1  6ght. 

>r  us,  at  home  he  had  remainM, 

een  true  the  madness  which  he  feijsmM, 

iiev'd;  the  Jess  had  been  our  shame, 

his  counsell'd  crime,  which  brands  the 
frecian  name ; 

toctetcs  had  been  left  enclosed 
i  isle,  to  wants  and  pains  exposed, 
>  the  rocks,  with  solitary  groans, 
Tings  and  our  baseness  he  bemoans ; 
les  (so  may  Heaven  his  wish  fulfil) 
reward  to  him  who  caus'd  his  ill. 
with  us  to  Troy's  destruction  sworn, 
her  of  the  war,  by  whom  are  borne 
arrows,  pent  in  narrow  bounds, 
td  and  hunger  piuch'd,  and  pained  with 
ouods, 

lim  food  and  clothing,  must  employ 
the  birds  the  shafts  due  to  the  fete  of 
roy. 

he  lives,  and  lives  from  treason  firee, 
he  left  Ulysses*  company : 
amede  might  wish,  so  void  of  aid 
)  have  been  left,  than  so  to  dcith  botrayM. 
ird  bore  tht^  man  immortal  spite, 
m'd  him  out  of  madness  into  %ht : 
ing  otherwise  to  vent  his  hate ; 
bim  first  of  treason  to  the  state ; 
for  proof  produe'd  the  golden  store 
had  hidden  in  his  tent  before : 
wo  champions  he  dcpriv'd  our  host, 
one,  and  one  by  treason  lost. 
its  Ulysses,  thus  his  fame  extends, 
able  man,  but  to  his  friends : 
r  what  greatness  is  in  words  and  sound : 
bf^i  Nestor  less  in  both  is  found  : 
he  might  without  a  rival  reipm, 
is  faithftil  Nestor  on  the  plain ; 
his  friend  ev'n  at  his  utmost  need, 
•d  and  tardy,  with  his  wounded  stc-ed, 
t  for  aid,  and  calPd  him  by  his  name; 
krdice  has  neither  ears  nor  shame : 
the  pood  old  man,  bereft  of  aid, 
as  much  as  lay  in  him,  lM*tray»d. 
IS  not  a  fible  forg'd  by  me, 
of  his,  an  Ulyssean  lie, 
"^-'n  Diomede,  who,  though  his  friend, 
mt  art  excuse,  much  less  defend  ; 
him  back  aloud,  and  tnxM  his  fear; 
enoua:h  he  heard,  but  durst  not  hear, 
^(xls  with  equal  e>'es  on  mortals  look ; 
was  forsaken,  who  forsook : 
hat  succour  he  reftisM  to  lend, 
nry  fellow  such  another  friend  : 
T,  if  he  roir'd  that  all  might  hear, 
tion  was  increas'd  by  fear : 
[  ran,  1  found  him  out  of  breath, 
nblinp,  and  half  dead  with  fear  of  death. 
ic  had  judgM  himself  by  his  own  laws, 
I  condemn*d,  1  help'd  the  common  cause: 
broad  buckler  hid  him  from  the  foe, 
shield  trembling  as  he  lay  below) 
impending  fate  the  couard  freed ; 
Lven  forpive  me  for  so  bad  a  deed! 
will  persist,  and  urge  the  strife, 
tiim  gire  me  back,  hit  forfeit  life : 


Let  him  return  to  that  opprobrious  field  ; 
Again  creep, under  my  protecting  shield : 
Let  him  lie  wounded,  let  the  foe  be  near. 
And  let  his  quivering  heart  confess  his  fear; 
There  put  him  in  the  very  jaws  of  Fate ; 
And  let  him  plead  his  cause  in  that  estate : 
And  yet,  when  snatcli^d  from  Death,  when  from 

below 
My  lifted  shield  I  loos'd  and  let  him  go,    [bound 
Good  Heavens,  how  light  he  rose,  with  what  a 
He  sprung  from  Kartb,  forgetful  of  his  wound: 
How  firesh,  how  eager  then  his  feet  to  ply ; 
Who  had  not  strength  to  stand,  had  speed  to  fly ! 
Hector  came  on,  and  brought  the  gods  along; 
Fear  seizM  ali^e  the  feeble  and  the  strong : 
Each  Greek  was  an  Ulysses ;  such  a  dr^^ 
'Hi*  approach,  and  ev'n  the  sound,  of  Hector  bred: 
Him,  fleshed  with  slaughter,  and  with  conquest 

crown*d, 
I  met,  and  over-turn*d  him  to  the  ground. 
When  after,  matchless  as  he  deem'd  in  might. 
He  challenged  all  our  host  to  single  fight. 
All  eyes  were  fix'd  on  me:  the  lots  were  thrown; 
But  for  your  champion  I  was  wish*d  alone :  [yieki; 
Your  vows  were  heard;   we  fought,  and  neither 
Yet  I  rctum'd  unvanquish'd  from  the  field. 
With  Jove  to  friend  th*  insuiting  Trojan  came. 
And  mcnacM  us  with  force,  our  fleet  with  flame : 
Was  it  the  strength  of  this  tongue-valiant  lord. 
In  that  black  hour  that  sav*d  you  from  the  swoj^? 
Or  was  my  breast  exposed  alone,  to  brave 
A  thousand  swords,  a  thou^nd  ships  to  save  ? 
The  hoi)es  of  your  return  !  and  can  you  yield, 
For  a  sav'd  fleet,  less  than  a  single  shield '} 
Think  it  no  boast,  O  Grecians,  if  I  deem 
These  arms  want  Ajax,  more  than  Ajax  them  } 
Or,  I  with  them  an  equal  honour  share ; 
They  honoured  to  be  worn,  and  I  to  wear. 
"Will  he  compare  my  courage  with  his  flight  ? 
As  well  he  may  compare  the  day  with  night. 
Night  is  indeed  the  province  of  his  reign : 
Yet  all  his  dark  exploits  no  more  contain. 
Than  a  spy  taken,  and  a  sleeper  slain ; 
A  priest  made  prisoner,  Pallas  made  a  prey : 
But  none  of  all  these  actions  done  by  day : 
Nor  aught  of  these  was  done  and  Diomede  away. 
If  on  such  petty  merits  you  confer 
So  vast  a  prize,  let  each  his  portion  share  j 
Make  a  just  dividend:  and  if  not  all. 
The  greater  part  to  Diomede  will  fall. 
But  why  for  Ithacus  such  arms  as  those. 
Who  nakod  and  by  night  invades  his  foes  ? 
Tlie  irlitterhig  helm  by  moonlight  will  proclaim 
The  lat(;nt  robber,  and  prevent  his  game  : 
Nor  could  he  hold  his  tottering  head  upright 
Beneath  that  motion,  or  sustain  the  weight ; 
Nor  that  riicht  arm  could  toss  the  beamy  lance ; 
Much  less  the  left  that  ampler  shield  advance. 
Ponderous  with  precious  woi^t,  and  rough  with 
Of  the  round  world  in  rising  gold  embossed,  [cost 
That  orb  would  ill  become  his  hand  to  wield, 
A  nd  look  as  for  the  gold  he  ftole  the  shield ; 
Which  should  your  errour  on  the  wreteh  bestow. 
It  xvould  not  fritrhten,  but  allure  the  foe : 
Why  asks  he,  what  avails  him  not  in  fight. 
And  would  but  cumber  and  retard  his  flight. 
In  which  his  only  excellence  is  plac'd  ? 
Yon  give  him  d<'ath,  that  intercept  his  haste. 
Add,  that  his  own  is  yet  a  maiden-shield. 
Nor  the  least  dmt  has  suffered  in  ths  field. 
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-GuiltlOFS  of  fight:  mine  batteiM,  hcw'd,  and  bor*d, 
Worn  out  of  service,  must  forsake  his  lord. 
What  fiirther  need  of  words  our  right  to  scan  } 
My  arguments  are  deeds,  let  action  speak  the  man. 
Siucc  from  a  cliampionN  arms  the  btrifc  arose, 
2>o  cast  the  glorious  prizt*  amid  the  fr>es ; 
Then  send  us  to  redeem  both  arms  and  shield, 
And  let  him  wear  who  wins  them  in  tlie  field.'* 

He  said :  a  murmur  from  tlie  multitudr. 
Or  somewhat  like  a  stifled  shout,  ensued  : 
Till  from  his  seat  arose  Larrtos*  son, 
Look^  down  awhile,  and  pausM  ere  he  begun ; 
Then  to  th'  expecting  aucliencc  raist'd  his  look, 
And  not  without  prepared  attention  spoke  : 
Soft  was  his  tone,  and  sober  was  his  face ; 
Action  his  words,  and  wordshis  action  grace.[prayer, 

'*  If  Heaven,  my  lords,  had  heatd  our  common 
These  arms  had  caused  no  quarrel  for  an  heir ; 
Still  great  Achilles  had  his  own  possessM, 
And  we  with  great  Achilles  had  been  hlessM. 
But  since  bard  Fate,  and  Heaven^s  severe  decree, 
Have  ravish'd  him  away  from  you  and  me 
(At  this  he  sigh'd,  and  wip'd  his  eyes,  and  drew. 
Or  seemM  to  draw,  some  drops  of  kindly  dew) 
Who  better  can  succeed  Achilles  lost. 
Than  he  who  gave  Achilles  to  your  host  ? 
lljis  only  I  request,  that  neither  he 
May  gain,  by  being  what  he.  seems  to  be, 
A  stupid  thing,  nor  I  may  lose  the  prize. 
By  having  sense,  which  Heaven  to  him  denies : 
Since,  great  or  small,  the  talent  I  enjoy'd 
Was  ever  in  the  common  cause  employ'd : 
Kor  let  my  wit,  and  wonted  eloquence, 
Which  often  has  been  us'd  in  your  defence 
And  in  my  own,  this  only  time  be  brought 
To  bear  against  myself,  and  deem'd  a  fault. 
Make  not  a  crime  where  Nature  made  it  none; 
YoT  every  man  may  freely  use  his  own. 
I'he  deeds  of  long-descended  ancestors 
Arc  but  by  grace  of  imputation  ours, 
Theirs  in  effect :  but  since  he  draws  his  line 
From  .1o<^e,  and  seems  to  plead  a  right  divine; 
From  Jove,  like  him,  1  claim  my  pedigree. 
And  am  descended  in  the  same  degree : 
My  sire,  Laertes,  was  Aroesius*  heir, 
Arcesius  was  the  son  of  Jupiter: 
No  parricide,  no  banished  man,  is  known 
li)  all  my  line :  let  him  excuse  his  own. 
Hermes  ennobles  too  my  mother's  side. 
By  both  my  parents  to  the  gods  ally'd ; 
But  nut  because  that  on  the  female  part 
My  blood  is  better,  dare  I  claim  desert. 
Or  that  my  sire  from  parricide  is  free ; 
But  judge  by  merit  betwixt  him  and  me: 
The  prize  be  to  the  best ;  provided  yet. 
That  Ajax  for  a  while  his  kin  forget. 
And  his  great  sire,  and  gi'eater  uncle's  name. 
To  fortify  by  them  his  feeble  claim : 
Be  kindred  and  relation  laid  abide. 
And  honour's  cause,  by  laws  of  honour  tryM : 
For  if  he  plead  proximity  of  blood. 
That  empty  title  is  with  ease  withstood. 
Peleus,  the  hero's  sire,  more  nigh  than  he. 
And  Pyrrbus  his  undoubted  progeny, 
Inlierit  first  these  trophies  of  the  field ; 
To  Scyros,  or  to  Phthia,  send  the  shield : 
And  Teucer  has  an  uncle's  right;  yet  he 
Waves  his  pretensions,  nor  contends  witli  me. 

**  Then,  since  the  cause  on  pure  desert  is  p^ac'd, 
Whence  ihall  I  take  my  riXj  what  xeckon  Ust  ? 


I  not  pre  oume  on  every  actio  dwell. 
But  tiiKe  ihcsc  few,  in  order  as  they  fell. 

**  Thetis,  who  knew  the  Fates,  apply'd  bercaif 
To  keep  Achilles  in  disguise  from  war  ;  i 

And,  till  the  threateuing  influence  were  past, 
A  woman's  habit  on  the  hero  cast. 
All  eyes  were  cozen'd  by  the  borrow'd  vest. 
And  Ajax  (never  wiser  than  the  rest) 
Found  no  Pel  ides  there:  at  length  I  came 
With  prufTer'd  wares  to  this  pretended  dame; 
She,  not  diwcover'd  by  her  mien  or  voice, 
Betray'd  her  manhood  by  her  manly  choice; 
And  while  on  tbmalc  toys  her  fellows  look,  .3 

(ri-asp'd  in  her  warlike  hand,  a  javr lin  shook;         '' 
Whom,  by  this  act  reveal'd,  1  thus  bespoke : 
^  O  goddess-bom  !  resist  not  Heaven's  decree. 
The  fall  uf  Ilium  is  rcserv'd  for  thee;* 
Then,  seiz'd  him,  and,  produc'd  in  open  light, 
Sent  blushing  to  the  field  tlie  fatal  knight. 
Mine  then  ai'e  all  his  actions  of  the  war; 
Great  Ttlephus  was  conquer'd  by  my  spear. 
And  after  eur'd :  to  me  the  Thebans  owe, 
Lesbos  and  Tenedos,  their  overthrow; 
Scyrus  and  Cylla :  not  on  all  to  dwell. 
By  me  Lyrnesus  and  strong  Chrysa  fdl: 
And  since  I  sent  the  man  who  Hector  slew. 
To  me  the  noble  Hector's  death  is  due : 
Those  anns  1  put  into  hi»  living  hand,  i 

Those  arms,  Pelides  dead,  I  now  demand. 

"  When  Greece  was  injuifd  in  the  Spartan  prince^ 
And  met  at  Aulis  to  revenge  th'  offence, 
'Twas  a  dead  calm,  or  adverse  blasts,  that  reigiM, 
And  in  the  port  the  wind-bound  fleet  detain'd; 
Bad  signs  were  seen,  and  oracles  severe 
Were  daily  thunder'd  in  our  generaPs  ear: 
That  by  his  daughter's  blood  we  must  appease 
Diana's  kindled  wrath,  and  free  the  seas. 
AfTertion,  interest,  fame,  his  heart  anail'd; 
But  soon  the  father  o'er  tlie  king  prevail'd: 
Bold,  on  himself  he  took  the  pious  crime. 
As  angry  with  the  gods,  as  they  with  him* 
No  subject  could  sustain  their  sovereign's  look. 
Till  this  hard  enterprize  1  undertook : 
I  only  durst  th'  imperial  power  control, 
And  undermin'd  the  parent  in  his  soul ; 
Forc'd  him  t'  exert  the  king  for  common  good, 
And  pay  our  ransom  with  his  daughter's  blood. 
Never  was  cause  more  difficult  to  plead. 
Than  where  the  judge  against  himself  decreed: 
Yet  this  1  won  by  dint  of  argument ; 
The  wrongs  his  injur'd  brother  underwent. 
And  his  own  office,  sham'd  him  to  consent. 

'*  'Twas  iiarder  yet  ta  move  the  mother's  mind. 
And  to  this  heavy  task  was  1  desiguM : 
Reasons  against  her  lo\'e  1  knew  were  vain : 
1  eircunivcntcd  whom  1  cou!d  not  gain : 
Hntl  Ajax  been  employ'd,  our  slackeu'd  sails 
Had  Mtill  at  AuVis  waited  happy  gales. 

"  Arriv'd  at  Troy,  your  choice  was  fix'd  on  me, 
A  fear'ioss  envoy,  fit  for  a  bold  embassy : 
Socuiie,  1  entered  through  the  hostile  court. 
Glittering  with  steel  and  crouded  with  resort : 
There  in  the  midst  of  arms,  1  plead  ourcause, 
Ui'ge  the  fuul  rape,  and  violated  laws ; 
Accuse  the  foes,  as  authors  of  the  strife, 
Rei)roach  the  ravisher,  demand  the  wife. 
Priam,  Antenor,  and  the  wiser  few, 
1  mov'd ;  but  Paris  and  his  lawless  crew      [stood 
Scarce  held  their  hands,  and  lifted  swords:  but 
In  act  to  quench  their  impious  thisit  of  blood : 
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ndftBS  knowi ;  ezpouM  to  share 

i  the  rough  preladiam  of  the  war. 

Ueii  it  were  to  tell  what  I  have  done, 

,  or  eoonsei, since  the  siege  begun: 

:  enooaaten  past,  the  foe  rcpeU'd, 

olkM  within  the  town,  we  kept  the  field, 

m'd  asleep  for  nine  long  years;  at  length, 

es  resohr*d  to  push,  we  try'd  our  strength, 

at  did  Ajax  While  our  arms  took  breath, 

nly  ia  the  gross  mechanic  trade  of  death  ? 

squire  my  deeds,  with  ambushed  arms 

I  the  foe,  or  tir'd  with  false  alarms ; 

the  ships,  drew  lines  along  the  plain, 

iting  cheef'd,  chastis'd  the  rebel-train, 

I  forage,  our  spent  arms  renew'd ; 

d  at  home,  or  sent  abroad,  the  common 

aose  pursued. 

i  king,  deluded  in  a  dream  by  Jove, 

'd  to  take  the  town,  and  order*d  to  remove. 

ibject  durst  arraign  the  power  supreme, 

ng  Jove  to  justify  his  dream } 

^t  wish  the  soldiers  to  retain 

lamefnl  flight,  but  wishes  were  in  vain  ; 

iog  of  eflect  had  been  his  words, 

of  course  his  thundering  tongue  affords. 

this  boaster  threaten,  did  lie  pray, 

is  own  example  urge  their  stay  ? 

me  of  these,  but  ran  himself  away. 

m  run,  and  was  asham'd  to  see  ; 

f*d  his  feet  so  fost  to  get  aboard  as  he  ? 

ipeeding  through  the  place,   I   made  a 

tand, 

dly  cry*d, '  O  base  degenerate  band, 

t  a  town  already  in  your  hand^ 

long  expense  of  blood,  for  fame, 
( home  nothing  but  perpetual  shame !' 
vrds,  or  what  1  have  forgotten  since, 
ef  inspii'd  me  then  with  eloquence) 

their  minds,  they  leave  the  crowded  port, 
heir  late  forsaken  camp  resort; 
'd  the  council  met :  this  man  was  there, 
be,  and  not  recovered  of  his  fear : 
s  tax'd  the  kint^,  and  loudly  rail'd, 
wide-opening  mouth  with  blows  1  scaled: 
sing,  I  excite  their  soulfi  to  fune, 
idle  sleeping  virtue  into  flame, 
lence,  whatever  he  performed  in  fight 
'  mine  who  drew  him  back  from  flight, 
ichof  the  Grecian  chiefs  consorts  w  ith  thee  ? 
tmede  desires  my  company, 
1  communicates  his  praise  with  me. 
ed  by  a  god,  secure  he  goes, 
rith  my  fellowship,  amid  the  foes : 
e  no  little  merit  I  may  boast, 
mch  a  man  sdects  from  such  an  host; 
i  by  lots,  I  went  without  affright, 

with  him  the  dai^rs  of  the  ni^ht : 
same  errand  sent,  we  met  the  spy 
or,  douUe-tonguod,  and  us'd  to  lie ; 
ispatch'd,  but  not  till,  underminM, 
him  first  to  tell  what  treacheruus  Troy 
iesign'd : 

c  performed,  with  praise  I  had  retir'd, 
.content  with  this,  to  greater  praise  aspir*d; 

RhoesttS,  and  his  Thracian  crew, 
0,  and  his,  in  their  own  strength,  I  slew ; 
i  a  victor,  all  my  vows  complete, 
e  king's  chariot,  in  his  royal  seat : 
n-  now  his  arms,  whose  iiery  steeds 
us*d  to  the  qp^  Cwr  hit  oovtumal  d«cd$ : 


And  let  dull  Ajaz  bear  away  my  right 
When  all  his  days  out-balanoe  this  one  night 

"  Nor  fought  I  darkling  still:  the  Sun  beheld 
With  slaughtered  Lycians  when  I  strew'd  the  fields 
You  saw  and  countod,  as  I  pass'd  along, 
Alastor,  Crumius,  Ceranos  the  strong, 
Alcander,  Prytanis,  and  Halius, 
Noemon,  Chait^s,  and  Ennomus, 
Choon,  Chersidamas;  and  five  beside, 
Men  of  obsciue  descent,  but  courage  try'd : 
All  these  this  hand  laid  breathless  on  the  gnwnd} 
Nor  want  I  prooA  of  many  a  manly  wound : 
All  honest,  all  before :  believe  not  me ; 
Words  may  deceive,  but  credit  what  you  see.** 
At  this  he  bar'd  his  breast,  and  showed  his  scars. 
As  of  a  furrow'd  field,  well  plough'd  with  wars; 
**  Nor  is  this  part  unexercised,**  said  he ; 
«  That  giant  bulk  of  his  from  wounds  is  free  s 
Safe  in  his  shield  he  fears  no  foe  to  try. 
And  better  manages  bis  blood  than  I : 
But  this  avails  me  not ;  our  boaster  strove 
Not  with  our  foes  alone,  but  partial  Jove, 
To  save  the  fieet :  this  I  confess  is  true, 
(Nor  will  1  take  from  any  man  his  due) 
But  thus  assuming  all,  he  robs  from  you. 
Some  part  of  honour  to  your  share  will  fidi. 
He  did  the  best  indeed,  but  did  not  all. 
Patrocles  in  Achilles'  arms,  and  thought 
The  chief  he  seemed,  with  equal  ardour  fought; 
Preserv'd  the  fleet,  repell'd  the  raging  fire. 
And  forc'd  the  fearful  Trojans  to  retire. 

**  But  Ajax  boasts,  that  he  was  only  thought 
A  match  for  Hector,  who  the  combat  sought : 
Sure  he  forgets  the  king,  the  chiefs,  and  me| 
Ail  were  ns  eager  for  the  fight  as  he  ; 
He,  but  the  ninth,  and,  not  by  public  voice. 
Or  ours  preferr'd,  was  only  Fortune's  choice  : 
They  fought ;  nor  can  our  hero  boast  th'  event. 
For  Hector  from  the  field  unwoundiHl  went. 

**  Why  am  I  forc'd  to  name  that  faUl  day. 
That  snatch'd  the  prop  and  pride  of  Greece  away? 
I  saw  Pelides  sink,  with  pious  grief. 
And  ran  in  vain,  alas  I  to  his  relief; 
For  the  brave  soul  was  fled :  fiill  of  my  friend, 
I  nish'd  amid  the  war,  his  relics  to  defend : 
Nor  ceas'd  my  toil  till  I  redeem'd  the  prey. 
And,  loaded  with  Achilles,  nuurch'd  away : 
Those  arms,  which  on  these  shoulders  then  I  bore, 
'Tis  just  you  to  these  shoulders  should  restore. 
You  see  I  want  not  ner\'es,  who  could  sustain 
The  ponderous  ruins  of  so  great  a  man : 
Or  if  in  others  equal  force  3rou  find. 
None  is  endued  with  a  more  grateful  mind. 

"  Did  Thetis  then,  ambitious  in  her  care. 
These  arms  thus  laboured  for  her  sou  prepare. 
That  Ajax  after  him  the  heavenly  gift  should  wear  ^ 
For  that  dull  soul  to  stare  with  stupid  eyes. 
On  the  leam'd  unintelligible  prize ! 
What  are  to  him  the  sculpture's  of  the  shield. 
Heaven's  planets,  Earth,  and  Ocean's  watery  field  } 
Tbe  Pleiads,  Hyads;  less  and  greater  Bear, 
Undipp*d  in  seas;  Orion's  angry  star; 
IVu  differing  cities,  firrav'd  on  either  hand  ? 
Would  he  wear  arms  he  cannot  understand } 

**  Beside,  what  wise  objections  he  prepares 
Againsit  my  late  accession  to  the  wars ! 
T)v>es  not  the  fool  ]>erceive  his  aricument 
Is  with  more  force  against  Achilles  bent  ? 
For  if  dissembling  be  so  gn*at  a  crime, 
I'he  fault  is  commop,  and  the  same  in  hiai : 
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And  if  he  taxes  both  of  lon^  dclny, 
My  Kuilt  is  Ictis,  who  soomnr  came  away. 
His  pious  mother,  anxious  for  his  life, 
IMain'd  her  son ;  and  me,  my  pious  wife. 
To  thorn  the  blossoms  of  oar  youth  were  due : 
Our  ript.T  mauho<xl  we  reserv'd  for  you. 
But  grant  me  jmilty,  'tis  not  much  my  care, 
When  with  so  jgreat  a  man  my  guilt  L  share : 
My  wit  to  war  the  matclilcss  hero  brought, 
But  by  this  f«>ol  he  never  had  been  cau:;ht. 

**  Nor  need  I  wonder,  that  on  me  he  threw 
Such  foul  aspersions,  when  he  S|)aivs  not  you  : 
If  Palamcde  ui\iustly  full  by  mc, 
Your  honour  sufferM  in  tli*  uiyiist  dcwree; 
I  but  accused,  you  doom'd :  and  yet  he  dy*d, 
Convinced  of  treason,  and  was  fairly  try*d : 
You  heard  not  he  was  ialse ;  yuur  eyes  beheld 
The  traitor  manifest ;  the  brilie  revealed. 

**  That  Philoctetcs  is  on  Lemnos  left, 
Wounded,  furlorn,  of  hmnan  aid  bereft. 
Is  not  my  crime,  or  not  my  crime  alone ; 
Defend  your  justice,  for  the  fact's  your  own  : 
»Tls  true,  th»  advice  was  mine;  that  staying  there 
He  might  his  weary  limbs  with  rest  repair, 
From  a  long  voyage  fii^«  and  from  a  longer  war. 
He  took  th'  counsel,  and  he  lives  at  least ; 
Th'  event  declares  I  counseled  for  the  best : 
Though  faith  is  all,  in  ministers  of  state  ; 
For  who  can  promise  to  be  fortunate  ? 
Now  since  his  arrows  arc  the  fate  of  Troy, 
T)o  not  my  wit,  or  weak  address,  employ ; 
S^ind  Ajax  there,  with  his  pei-suasivc  sense. 
To  mollify  the  man,  and,  draw  him  thence : 
But  Xanthus  shall  run  backward  ;  Ida  stand 
A  leafless  mountain ;  and  the  Givciau  band 
Shall  fight  for  Troy;  if,  when  my  counsels  fail. 
The  wit  of  heavy  Ajax  can  prevail. 

*•  Hard  Philoctetes,  exercise  thy  splwu 
Asrainst  thy  fellows,  and  the  king  of  men  ; 
Curse  my  devoted  head,  above  the  rest. 
And  wish  in  annx  to  meet  me  breast  to  breast : 
Yet  I  the  dangerous  task  will  undertake, 
And  either  dit^  myself,  or  bring  thee  back. 

"  Nor  doubt  the  same  success,  as  when  before 
The  Phrygian  prophet  to  these  tents  I  bore, 
Surpriz'd  by  night,  and  forc'd  him  to  declare 
In  what  was  plac'd  the  fortune  of  the  war; 
Heaven's  dark  decrees  and  answers  to  display. 
And  how  to  take  the  town,  and  where  the  secret 

lay: 
Yet  this  I  comi)ass*d,  and  from  Troy  convey'd 
The  fatal  image  of  their  guardian  maid : 
That  work  was  mine ;  for  Pallas,  though  our  friend. 
Yet  while  she  was  in  Troy,  di«l  Troy  ilefcnd. 
Now  what  has  Ajax  done,  or  whnt  designed  ? 
A  noisy  nothing,  and  an  empty  wind. 
If  he  be  what  he  promises  in  show. 
Why  was  I  sent,  and  why  fear'd  he  to  go  ? 
Our  boasting  champion  thought  the  task  not  light 
To  pass  the  guards,  (*ommit  himself  to  night : 
Not  only  through  a  hostile  town  to  pass. 
But  scale,  with  steep  ascent,  the  sacred  place ; 
With  wandering  steps  to  search  the  citadel. 
And  firom  the  ])riests  their  patroness  to  steal : 
Then  through  surrounding  foes  to  force  my  way. 
And  bear  in  triumph  home  the  heavenly  prey ; 
Which  had  I  not,  Ajax  in  vain  had  held. 
Before  that  monstrous  hulk,  his  sevenfold  shield. 
That  night  to  conquer  Troy  1  might  be  said. 
When  Troy  was  liable  to  conquest  ouule. 


"  Why  poinfst  thou  to  my  {lartner  of  tht 

war? 
Tydides  had  indeed  a  worthy  share 
In  all  my  toil  and  praise ;  but  when  thy  migbt 
Our  ships  protected,  didst  thou  sinftty  fight  ? 
All  join'd,  and  thou  of  many  wcrt  but  one  ; 
I  ask'd  no  friend,  nor  had,  but  him  alone: 
Who,  had  he  not  been  well  assur*d,  that  art 
Apd  conduct  were  of  war  the  better  part. 
And    more   a%-ail'd    than    strength,   my   rilisBt 

friend 
Had  urg*d  a  better  right,  than  Ajax  can  pretend: 
As  good  at  least  Eurypylus  may  claim. 
And  the  more  moderate  Ajax  of  the  name: 
I'he  Cretan  king,  and  his  brave  charioteer, 
And  Menelans  bold  with  sword  and  spear : 
All  thrschad  been  my  rivals  in  the  shield. 
And  yet  all  these  to  my  pretensions  yidd. 
Thy  boisterous  hands  aretlien  of  use,  when  I 
With  this  directing  head  those  hands  apply. 
Brawn  withunt  brain  is  thine:  my  prudent  cue 
Foresi.*es,  provides,  administers  the  war: 
Thy  province  is  to  fight,  but  when  shall  be 
Tlic  time  to  light,  the  king  consults  with  me: 
So  dram  of  judgment  with  thy  force  is  join'd; 
Thy  body  is  of  profit,  and  my  mind. 
By  how  iiiuch  more  the  ship  of  safety  owes 
To  him  who  steers,  than  him  that  only  rows; 
By  how  miielfmore  the  captain  merits  praise 
Than  he  who  fights,  and  fighting  but  obeys ; 
By  so  much  greater  is  my  worth  than  thine, 
Who  canst  but  exoeutc  what  I  design. 
What  gain'st  thou,  brutal  man,  if  I  confess 
Thy  strciigth*sn|K»rior,  when  thy  wit  is  less? 
Mind  is  the  man  :  1  claim  my  whole  desert 
From  the  mind's  \i(rour,  and  th'  immortal  psit 
*<  But  yim,  O  Grct^ian  chiefs,  rcwai^  my  cars^ 
Be  gniteiul  to  your  watchman  of  the  war: 
For  all  my  labours  in  so  long  a  space. 
Sure  I  mny  plead  a  title  to  your  gnuse : 
Enter  the  town ;  I  then  unbarred  tl»e  gates. 
When  I  ntmov'd  tbeir  tutelary  fates. 
By  all  «>ur  common  hope>»,  if  hopes  they  be 
Which  I  have  now  reducM  to  certainty ; 
By  falling  Troy,  by  yonder  tottering  towers. 
And  by  their  taken  gods,  which  now  are  oun; 
Or  if  th»;ro  yet  a  farther  task  remains. 
To  be  }>erform'd  by  pnidence  or  by  pains ; 
If  5'ft  some  de8|H  rate  action  rests  behind. 
That  a«<ks  high  conduct,  and  a  dauntless  mind; 
If  ought  be  wanting  to  the  Trojan  doom, 
Whirh  none  but  I  can  manage  and  oVrcome; 
Awarrl  those  arms  I  ask,  by  yt)ur  dr-erce: 
Or  give  to  thiv  what  you  refuse  to  mc." 

He  crus'd  :  and  ceasing  with  respect  he  bow*di 
And  with  his  hand  at  once  the  fatal  statun  sho«^ 
H(  aven,  air,  and  ocean  rung,  with  lond  applsusei 
And  hy  t)ie  g^-neral  vote  he  gnin*d  his  cause. 
Thus  conduct  won  the  pri/e,  when  courage  fail^ 
And  eloquence  o*er  brutal  force  prevail'd. 

THE  DEATH  OF  AJAX. 

Hs  who  could  often,  and  alone,  withstand 
The  foe,  the  tiie,  and  .lovr's  own  partial h.'uidp 
Now  cannot  lii**  unmaster'd  grief  sustain. 
But  yields  to  rnge,  to  madness,  and  di^iain ; 
Then  snatching  out  his  fieiuchiou,    **Thoia/*$^ 

he, 
**  Art  mine ;  Ulysses  lays  no  claim  to  tbM 


tbanslahons  from  ovid's  metamorphoses. 


Ty'dy  and  ever  trusty  swoid, 
thy  laft  kind  office  to  thy  lord : 
c  who  requests  thy  aid,  to  show 
:  himself,  himself  could  overthrow.'* 
and,  with  so  good  a  will  to  die, 
IS  breast  the  fiatal  point  apply, 
bis  heart,  a  way  tUl  then  unknown, 
sver  wisapon  enter'd  but  his  own : 
I  could  force  it  thence,  so  fixt  it  stood, 
t  rush*d,  expell'd  by  streams  of  spouting 
ood. 

fill  blood  product  «  flower,  which  grew 
en  stem ;  and  of  a  purple  hue : 
whom,  unaware,  Apollo  slew : 
in  both,  the  letters  are  the  same, 
»  express  the  grief,  and  these  the  name. 


s 


THl   STOAY   OP 

POLYPHEMUS,  AND  OALATEA. 

lOK  THl  THIRTllNTH  BOOK  OP 

ID'S  METAMORPHOSES. 

!  lovely  youth,  whose  loss  I  mourn, 
mus,  and  the  n3rmph  Symethis  bom, 

his  parents  pleasure ;  but  to  me 
bat  Love  could  make  a  lover  be. 
oar  minds  in  mutual  bands  did  join : 
only  joy,  and  he  was  mine, 
sen  summers  the  sweet  youth  had  seen  ; 
tliil  down  began  to  shade  his  chin : 
lypbemus  first  disturb'd  our  joy, 

me  fiercely,  as  1  lov'd  the  boy. 
hich  passion  in  my  soul  was  higher, 
Tersion,  or  my  first  desire : 
he  greater  was,  nor  that  the  less ; 

alike,  for  both  were  in  excess, 
los,  thee  both  Heaven  and  Earth  obey ; 
thy  power,  and  boundless  is  thy  sway. 
>pS)  who  defy*d  th'  etherial  throne,    > 
^t  no  thunder  louder  than  his  own, 
ur  of  the  woods,  and  wilder  fiir 
res  in  plains,  or  bears  in  forests  are, 
lan  host,  who  made  his  bloody  feasts 
ed  members  of  his  butchered  guests, 
M  force  of  love  and  fierce  desire, 
:  for  me,  w^th  unrelenting  fire : 
( carems,  and  his  woolly  care, 
he  softness  of  a  lover's  air ; 
h'd,   with  teeth  of  ..rakes,   his  nigged 
ir. 

a  crooked  scythe  his  beard  he  sleeks, 
I  the  stubborn  stubble  of  his  cheeks : 
t  crsrstal  stream  he  looks,  to  try 
res,  and  rolls  his  glaring  eye. 
y  and  thirst  of  Mood  are  lost ; 

securely  sail  along  the  coast. 
>phet  Telemus' (arrived  by  chance 
na's.  summits  to  the  seas  advance, 
c'd  the  tracks  of  every  bird  that  flew, 
presages  from  their  flying  drew) 
he  Cyclops,  that  Ulysses'  hand 
kI  eye  should  thrust  a  flaming  brand. 
,  with  a  scomfol  grin,  reply'd, 
gur,  thou  hast  Catlsely  prophesy'd  ; 
ove  his  flaming  brand  has  tost ; 
n  two  fiur  eyes,  my  sight  I  lost.'* 


lis 

"nius,  wam'd  In  vain,  w/th  stalking  pace  he  st.ode. 
And  stamped  the  morghi  of  the  briny  flood 
With  heavy  steps ;  and,  weary,  sought  again 
The  cool  retirement  of  his  gloomy  den. 

A  promontory^, sharpening  by  degrees. 
Ends  in  a  wedge,  and  overlooks  the  seas : 
On  either  side,  below,  the  water  flows: 
This  airy  walk  the  giant-lover  chose ; 
Here  on  the  midst  he  sate ;  his  flocks,  unled. 
Their  shepherd  foUow'd,  and  securely  fed. 
A  pine,  so  burly,  and  of  lent^th  so  vast. 
That  sailing  ships  required  it  for  a  mast. 
He  wielded  for  a  staff,  his  steps  to  guide : 
But  laid  it  by,  his  whistle  while  he  try'd. 
A  hundred  reeds,  of  a  prodigious  growth. 
Scarce  made  a  pipe  proportioned  to  his  mouth : 
Which,  when  he  gave  it  wind,  the  rocks  around. 
And  watery  plains,  the  dreadful  hiss  resound. 
I  heard  the  rufllan  shepherd  rudely  blow. 
Where,  in  a  hollow  cave,  1  sat  below  j 
On  Acis'  bosom  I  my  head  reclin'd : 
And  still  preserve  the  poem  in  my  mind. 

**  O  lovely  Galat^  whiter  for 
Than  foiling  snows  and  rising  lilies  are  ; 
More  flowery  than  the  meads,  as  crystal  bright ; 
Rroct  as  alders,  and  of  equal  height : 
More  wanton  than  a  kid ;  more  sleek  thy  skui 
Than  orient  shells,  that  on  the  shores  are  seen : 
Than  apples  foirer,  when  the  boughs  they  lade  ; 
Pleasing,  as  winter  suns,  or  summer  shade : 
More  gratefol  to  the  sight,  than  goodly  plains  ; 
And  softer  to  the  touch,  than  down  of  swans. 
Or  curds  new  tum'd;  und  sweeter  to  the  taste. 
Than  swellipg  grapes,  that  to  the  vintage  haste : 
More  clear  than  ice,  or  running  streams,  that  stray 
Through  gaiden  plots,  but  ah!  more  swift  than 
"  Yet,  Galatea,  harder  to  be  broke  [they. 

Than  bullocks,  unreclaimed  to  bear  the  yoke : 
And  for  more  stubborn  than  the  knotted  oak : 
Like  sliding  streams,  impossible  to  hold; 
Like  them  follacious ;  like  their  fountains,  cold : 
More  warping,  than  the  willow,  to  decline 
My  warm  embrace ;  more  brittle'than  the  vine ; 
Immoveable,  and  fix'd  in  thy  disdain : 
Rough,  as  these  rocks,  and  of  a  harder  grainj 
More  violent,  than  is  the  rising  flood  : 
And  the  prais'd  peacock  is  not  half  so  proud : 
Fierce  as  the  fire,  and  sharp  as  thistles  arc-j 
And  more  outrageous  than  a  mother-bear :  ^ 

Deaf  as  the  billows  to  the  vows  I  make ; 
And  more  revengcfol  than  a  trodden  snake : 
In  swiftness  fleeter  than  the  flying  hind, 
Or  driven  tempests,  or  the  driving  wind. 
All  other  foults  with  patience  I  can  bear; 
But  swiftness  is  the  vice  I  only  fear. 

**  Yet  if  you  ki\ew  me  well,  you  would  not  shun 
My  love,  but  to  my  wish'd  embraces  run : 
Would  languish  in  your  turn,  and  court  my  stay; " 
And  much  repent  of  your  unwise  delay. 

"  My  palace,  in  the  living  rock,  is  made 
By  Naturc^^s  hand ;  a  spacious  pleasing  shade; 
Which  neither  heat  can  pierce,  nor  cold  inVade. 
My  garden  fill'd  with  fruits  you  may  behold. 
And  g^pes  in  clusters,  imitating  gold ; 
Some  blushing  bunches  of  a  purple  hue : 
And  these,  and  those,  are  all  res^jj^Vi  for  you. 
Red  strawberries  in  shades  expecting  stand. 
Proud  to  be  gathered  by  so  white  a  hand. 
Antumnal  cornels  latter  fruit  provide^ 
And  plums,  to  tempt  you,  turn  their  glossy  side: 
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Kot  those  of  common  kinds ;  Knt  such  alone. 
As  in  PhsBacian  orchards  might  have  g^win : 
Nor  chestnuts  shall  be  wanting  to  your  food, 
Nor  garden-fruits,  nor  wildings  of  the  wood ; 
The  laden  boughs  for  yon  alone  shall  bear  ; 
And  yours  shall  he  the  product  of  the  year. 

'*  The  flocks,  you  see,  are  all  my  own ;  beside 
The  rest  that  woods  and  winding  valleys  hide. 
And  those  that  folded  in  the  caves  abide. 
Ask  not  the  numbers  of  my  growing  store ; 
Who  knows  how  many,  knows  he  has  no  more. 
Nor  will  I  praise  my  cattle ;  trust  not  me. 
But  judge  yourself,  and  pass  your  own  dffcree : 
Behold  their  swelling  dugs ;  the  sweepy  weight 
Of  ewes,  that  sink  beneath  the  milky  freight : 
In  the  warm  folds  their  tender  lambkins  lie, 
Apttrt  ftt)m  kids,  that  call  with  human  cry. 
New  milk  in  nut^rown  bowls  is  duly  serv'd 
For  daily  drink ;  the  rest  for  cheese  reserv'd. 
Nor  are  these  household  dainties  all  my  store : 
The  fields  and  forests  will  afford  us  more ; 
The  deer,  the  hare,  the  goat,  the  savage  boar. 
All  sorts  of  venison ;  and  of  birds  the  best ; 
A  pair  of  turtles  taken  from  the  nest : 
I  walk'd  the  mountains,  and  two  cubs  I  found. 
Whose  dam  had  left  them  on  the  naked  ground ; 
So  like,  that  no  distinction  could  be  seen ; 
So  pretty,  they  were  presents  for  a  queen ; 
And  so  they  shall ;  1  took  them  both  away ; 
And  keep,  to  be  companions  of  your  play. 

''  O  raise,   fiur  nymph,  your  beauteous  fiice 
above 
The  waves ;  nor  scorn  my  presents,  and  my  love. 
Come,  Galatea,  come,  anid  view  my  face ; 
I  late  beheld  it  in  the  watery  glass. 
And  found  it  lovelier  than  I  fear>d  it  was. 
Surrey  my  towering*  stature,  and  my  size ; 
Not  Jove,  the  Jove  yon  dream,  that  rules  the  skies, 
Bears  such  a  bulk,  or  is  so  largely  spread : 
My  locks  (the  plenteous  harvest  of  my  head) 
Hang  o*cr  my  manly  face ;  and  dangling  down. 
As  with  a  shady  grove,  my  shoulders  crown. 
Nor  think,  because  my  limbs  and  body  bear 
A  thick-set  underwood  of  bristling  hair. 
My  shape  deformed :  what  fouler  sight  can  be, 
Than  the  bald  branches  ©f  a  leafless  tree  ? 
Foul  is  the  steed  without  a  flowing  mane ; 
And  birds,  without  their  feathers  and  their  train. 
Wool  decks  the  sheep ;  and  man  receives  a  grace 
From  bushy  limbs,  and  from  a  bearded  face. 
My  forehead  with  a  single  eye  is  filPd, 
Round  as  a  ball,  and  ample  as  a  shield. 
The  glorious  lamp  of  Heaven,  the  radiant  Sun, 
Is  Nature's  eye  j  and  she's  content  with  one. 
Add,  that  my  fether  sways  your  seas,  and  I, 
Like  you,  am  of  the  watery  family. 
I  make  you  his,  jn  making  you  my  own :    . 
You  I  adore,  and  kneel  to  you  alone : 
Jove,  with  his  faded  thunder,  1  despise, 
And  only  fear  the  lightning  of  your  eyes. 
Frown  not,  fair  nymph ;  yet  1  could  bear  to  be 
Disdain'd,  if  others  were  disdain'd  with  me. 
But  to  repulse  the  Cyclops,  and  prefer 
The  love  of  Acis,  Heavens !  I  cannot  bear- 
But  let  the  stripling  please  himself;  nay  more. 
Please  yon,  though  that's  the  thing  I  most  abhor; 
The  boy  shall  find,  if  e'er  we  cope  in  fight. 
These  giant  limbs  endu'd  with  giant  might: 
His  living  bowels  from  his  belly  torn, 
AndMttttei'd  limb)^  iball  ou  the  flood  be  borne, 


Thy  flood,  ungratefbl  nymph ;  and  Fate  ihall  And 
That  way  for  thee  and  Acis  to  be  joinM. 
For  oh !  I  bum  with  love,  and  thy  diadain 
Augments  at  once  my  passion  and  my  pain. 
Translated  Etna  flames  within  my  heart. 
And  thou,  inhuman,  wilt  not  ease  my  smart" 

Lamenting  thus  in  vain,  he  rote,  and  strode 
With  furious  paces  to  the  neighbooring  wood : 
Restless  his  feet,  distracted  was  his.mlk ; 
Mad  were  his  motions,  and  confosM  his  talk: 
Mad  as  the  vanqnish'd  bull,  when  forc'd  to  yidd 
His  lovely  mistress,  and  forsake  the  field. 

Thus  far  unseen!  saw :  when,  &tal  Chance 
His  looks  directing,  with  a  sudden  glance, 
Acis  and  I  were  to  his  sight  betray'd : 
Where,  nought  suspecting,  we  secnrdy  plKfit 
From  his  wide  mouth  a  bellowing  cry  he  cast; 
**  1  see,  I  see,  but  this  shall  be  your  last" 
A  roar  so  loud  made  Etna  to  rebound ; 
And  all  the  Cyclops  laboured  in  the  sound. 
Affrighted  witli  his  monstrous  voice,  I  fled. 
And  in  the  neighbouring  ocean  plnng'd  my  hei4. 
Poor  Acis  tum'd  his  back,  and,  «  Help,"  he  ciy'd, 
"  Help,  Galatea,  help,  my  parent  gods. 
And  take  me  dying  to  your  deep  abodes.*' 
The  Cyclops  follow'd ;  but  be  sent  before 
A  rib,  which  from  the  living  rock  be  tore : 
Though  but  an  angle  reach'd  him  of  the  tton^ 
The  mighty  fragment  was  enough  alone 
To  crush  all  Acis ;  'twas  too  late  to  tave^ 
But  what  the  Fates  allow'd  to  give,  I  gave: 
That  Acis  to  his  lineage  should  return. 
And  roll,  among  the  river  gods,  his  urn. 
Straight  issued  from  the  stone  a  stream  of  blood; 
Which  lost  the  purple,  mingling  with  the  flood.      ^ 
Then  like  a  troubled  torrent  it  appear*d : 
The  torrent  too,  in  little  space,  was  cleai'd. 
The  stone  was  cleft,  and  through  the  jrawnii 
New  reeds  arose,  on  the  new  river's  MvSu 
The  rock,  from  out  its  hollow  womb,  diaclolM 
A  sound  like  water- in  its  course  oppot'd : 
When  (wondrous  to  behold)  full  in  tbe  flood. 
Up  starts  a  youth,  and  navel-high  he  stood. 
Homsfrom  his  temples  rise ;  and  either  horn 
Thick  wreaths  of  reeds  (his  native  growth)  adoie* 
Were  not  his  stature  taller  than  before. 
His  bulk  augmented,  and  his  beauty  mor% 
His  colour  blue,  for  Acis  he  might  peas : 
And  Acis  chang'd  into  a  stream  he  wai. 
But,  mine  no  more,  he  rolls  along  the  plaint 
With  rapid  motion,  and  his  name  retaini. 
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PYTHAGOREAN  PHILOSOPHY. 

FROM  THB  PIPTEBNTH  BOOK  OP 

OVID'S    METAMORPHOSES. 


The  fourteenth  book  concludes  with  the  death  an^ 
deification  of  Romulus:  the  fifteenth  befint 
with  the  election  of  Numa  to  the  crown  of  Rome. 
On  this  occasion,  Ovid,  following  the  opinion  of 
some  authors,  makes  Numa  the  scholar  of  Pytbl^ 
guras;  and  to  have  begun  his  acquaintuiQ^ 
with  that  philosopher  at  Crotona,  a  tofvn  la 
Italy ;- from  thence  he  mato  a  digieiBioo  to  the 
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lis 


ftod  natural  philosophy  of  Pythagoras : 
I  which  our  author  enhuqges ;  and  which 
most  leanied  and  beautifol  parts  of  the 
orphoMfl, 


I  soQi^t,  to  guide  the  glowing  state, 
x>  support  the  pubh'c  weight, 
le  throne  where  Romulus  had  sate. 
rhich  oft  bespeaks  the  public  voice, 
amended  Numa  to  their  choice : 
1,  pious  prince ;  who,  not  content 
the  Sabine  rites,  his  study  bent 
te  his  mind :  to  learn  the  laws 
,  and  explore  their  hidden  cause : 
:his  care,  his  country  he  forsook, 
otona  thence  his  journey  took. 
i  first  inquired  the  founder's  name 
w  cokyny :  and  whence  he  came. 

a  senior  of  the  place  replies, 
L,  and  curious  of  antiquities) 
1,  Alcides  hither  took  his  way 
n,  and  drove  along  his  conquered  prey ; 
ing  in  the  fields  his  grazing  cows, 

hnns^  some  hospitable  house : 
on  entertain'd  his  godlike  guest, 
epair'd  his  weary  limbs  with  rest 
thence  departing,  blessed  the  place ; 
,'  be  said,  '  in  Time's  revolving  race, 
wn  shall  take  its  name  from  thee  ;' 
Time  fnlfiU'd  the  prophecy : 
dos,  the  justest  man  on  Earth, 
ion,  at  Argos  had  his  birth : 
des,  arm'd  with  his  club  of  oak, 
v*d  in  a  dream,  and  thus  bespoke ; 
!  thy  native  soil,  and  make  abode 
aris  rolls  down  his  rapid  flood  ;* 
md  sleep  forsook  him,  and  the  god. 
he  wak'd,  and  rose  with  anxious  heart ; 
y  laws  forbad  him  to  depart : 
Id  be  do  ?  Twas  death  to  go  away ; 
id  menac'd  if  he  dar'd  to  stay : 
doubted ;  and  when  night  came  on, 
the  same  forewarning  dream,  begun : 
i  the  god  stood  threatening  o'er  his 

1  curses  if  he  disobey'd. 

iVl,  he  study >d  flight;  but  would  convey, 

IS  person  and  his  weilth  away : 

he  lingered,  his  design  was  beard ; 
rooess  fbrm'd,  and  death  declar'd. 
ere  needed  none  of  his  ofience, 
aself  the  wretch  was  evidence : 
,  and  destitute  of  human  aid, 
r  whom  he  suffered,  thus  he  pray'd : 
r,  who  hast  deserv'd  in  Heaven  a  throne 
but  by  thy  labours  made  thy  own, 
ppliant,  and  protect  his  cause, 
I  hast  made  obnoxious  to  the  laws.' 
om  was  of  old,  and  still  remains, 
or  death  by  suffrages  ordains ; 
es  and  black  within  an  urn  are  cast, 
•solve,  but  fote  is  in  the  last : 
to  the  conunon  urn  bequeath 
,  and  drop  the  sable  signs  of  death ; 
rives  all  black;  but,  pour*dfrom  thence, 

came  candid  forth,  the  hue  of  inno- 
ittides-his  safety  won,  [cence. 

am  death  by  AJcumena's  son : 
kinsman  gixl  his  vows  he  pays, 
th.jiigtpcroM  fikf  th'  lonita  wsi : 


He  leaves  Tarentum,  favoured  by  the  wind. 
And  Thurine  bays,  and  Temiscs,  behind ; 
Soft  Sibaris,  and  all  the  capes  that  stand 
Along  the  shore,  he  makes  in  sight  of  land ; 
Still  doubling,  and  still  coasting,  till  he  found 
The  mouth  of  ^saris,  and  promis'd  ground : 
Then  saw  where,  on  the  margin  of  the  flood. 
The  tomb  that  held  the  bones  of  Croton  stood : 
Here,  by  the  god's  command,  he  built  and  wali'd 
The  place  predicted ;  and  Crotona  calPd : 
Thus  Fame,  fipom  time  to  time,  delivers  down 
The  sure  tradition  of  th>  Italian  to^u." 

Here  dwelt  the  man  divine  whom  Samoa  bore. 
But  now  8elf4)anish'd  from  his  native  shore,. 
Because  he  hated  tjrrants,  nor  could  bear 
The  chains  which  none  but  servile  souls  will  wear : 
He,  though  from  Heaven  remote,  to  Heaven  could 

move. 
With  strength  of  mind,  and  tread  th*  abjrss  above ; 
And  penetrate,  with  his  interior  light. 
Those  upper  depths,  which  Nature  hid  from  sight : 
And  what  he  had  observ'd,  and  learnt  from  thence, 
Lov'd  in  fiuniliar  language  to  dispense. 

The  crowd  with  silent  admiration  stand. 
And  heard  him,  as  they  heard  their  god's  comt 

mand; 
While  he  discours'd  of  Heaven's  mysterious  laws. 
The  World's  original,  and  Nature's  cause ; 
And  what  was  God,  and  why  the  fleecy  snows 
In  silence  fell,  and  rattling  winds  arose ; 
What  shook  the  stedfiut  Earth,  and  Virhence  begun 
The  dance  of  planets  round  the  radiant  Sun ; 
If  thunder  was  the  voice  of  angry  Jove, 
Or  clouds,  with  nitre  pregnant,  bunt  above : 
Of  these,  and  things  beyond  the  common  reach. 
He  spoke,  and  charm'd   his  audience  with  his 
speech. 
He  first  the  taste  of  flesh  from  tables  drove. 
And  argued  well,  if  arguments  could  move. 
"  O  mortals !  from  your  fdlows  blood  abstain. 
Nor  taint  your  bodies  with  a  food  profone  : 
While  com  and  pulse  by  Nature  are  bestow'd. 
And  planted  orchards  bend  their  willing  load ; 
While  labour'd  gardens  wholesome  herbs  produce, 
And  teeming  vines  afford  their  generous  juice; 
Nor  tardier  fruits  of  cruder  kind  are  lost, 
But  tam'd  with  fire,  or  mellow'd  by  the  frost ; 
While  kine  to  pails  distended  udders  bring, 
And  bees  their  honey  redolent  of  spring ; 
While  Earth  not  only  can  your  needs  supply, 
But,  lavish  of  her  store,  provides  for  luxury  ; 
A  guiltless  feast  administers  with  ease, 
And  without  blood  is  prodigal  to  please. • 
Wild  beasts  their  maws  with  their  slain  brethren 

fill. 
And  yet  not  all,  for  some  refuse  to  kill : 
Sheep,  goats,  and  oxen,  and  the  nobler  steed, 
On  browz,  and  com,  the  flowery  meadows  feed. 
Bears,  tigers,  wolves,  the  lion's  angry  brood. 
Whom  Heaven  endued  with  principles  of  blood. 
He  wisely  sunder'd  from  the  rest,  to  yell 
In  forests,  and  in  lonely  caves  to  dwell, 
Where  stronger  beasts  oppress  the  weak  by  mighty 
And  all  in  prey  and  purple  feasts  delight. 

**  O  impious  use !  to  Nature's  laws  oppos'd. 
Where  bowels  are  in  other  bowels  clos'd: 
Where,  latten'd  by  their  fellows'  fet,  they  thrivt; 
Maintain'd  by  murder,  and  by  death  they  live. 
'Tis  then  for  nought  that  mother  Earth  provides 
The  stores  of  ^U  sheshows^  and  aU  she  hides» 
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If  men  with  fleshy  morsels  must  be  fed, 

And  chaw  with  bloody  teeth  the  breathing  bread ; 

What  else  is  this  but  to  devour  our  guests. 

And  barbarously  renew  Cyclopean  feasts ! 

We,  by  destroying  life,  our  life  sustain ; 

And  gorge  th'  ungodly  maw  with  meats  obscene. 

"  Not  so  the  golden  age,  who  fed  on  fruit, 
Nor  durst  with  bloody  meals  their  mouths  pollute. 
Then  birds  in  airy  space  might  safely  move. 
And  timorous  hares  on  heaths  securely  rove. 
Nor  needed  fish  the  guileful  hooks  to  fear. 
For  all  was  peaceful,  and  that  peace  sincere. 
Whoever  was  the  wretch  (and  curs'd  be  he) 
That  envy'd  first  our  food's  simplicity ; 
Th'  essay  of  bloody  feasts  on  brutes  b^n^ 
And  after  fbrg'd  the  sword  to  murder  man  ; 
Had  he  the  ^arpcn'd  steel  alone  employed 
On  beasts  of  prey  that  other  beasts  destroyed. 
Or  men  invaded  with  their  fangs  and  paws, 
This  had  been  jnstify'd  by  Nature's  laws, 
And  self-defence :  but  who  did  feasts  begin 
Of  flesh,  he  stretch'd  necessity  to  sin. 
To  kill  man-killers,  man  has  lawful  power; 
But  not  th'  extended  licence,  to  devour. 
"  III  habits  gather  by  unseen  degrees, 
As  brooks  make  rivers,  rivers  run  to  seas. 
The  sow,  with  her  broad  snout  for  rooting  up 
Th'  Intrusted  seed,  was  judg*d  to  spoil  the  crop. 
And  intercept  the  sweating" farmer's  hope : 
The  covetous  churl,  of  unforgiving  kind, 
Th'  offender  to  the  bloody  priest  resigned : 
Her  hunger  was  no  plea ;  for  that  she  dy'd. 
The  goat  came  next  in  order,  to  be  try'd : 
The  goat  had  cropt  the  tendrils  of  the  vine : 
In  vengeance  laity  and  clergy  join. 
Where  one  had  lost  his  profit,  one  his  wine. 
Here  was,  at  least,  some  shadow  of  offence : 
The  sheep  was  sacrific'd  on  no  pretence. 
But  meek  and  unresisting  innocence. 
A  patient,  useful  creature,  bom  to  bear 
The  warm  and  woolly  fleece,  that  cloth'd  her  mur- 
derer. 
And  daily  to  give  down  the  milk  she  bred, 
A  tribute  for  the  grass  on  which  she  fed. 
Living,  both  food  and  raiment  she  euppliesy 
And  is  of  least  advantage  when  she  dies. 

**  How  did  the  toiling  ox  his  death  deserve, 
A  downright  simple  drudge,  and  bom  to  serve  ? 
O  tyrant !  with  what  justice  canst  thou  hope 
The  promise  of  the  year,  a  plenteous  crop  ; 
When  thou  destroy 'st  thy  labouring  steer,  who  tilPd, 
And  p1ow*d,  with  pains,  thy  else  ungrateful  field  ? 
From  his  yet  recking  neck  to  draw  the  yoke. 
That  neck  with  which  the  surly  clods  he  broke; 
And  to  the  hatchet  yield  thy  husbandman. 
Who  finished  autumn,  and  the  spring  began  ! 
Nor  this  alone !  but  Heaven  itself  to  bribe. 
We  to  the  gods  our  impious  acts  ascribe : 
First  recompense  with  death  their  creatures  toil, 
Then  call  the  ble8S'd  above  to  share  the  spoil : 
The  fairest  victim  must  the  powers  appease : 
(So  fatal  'tis  sometimes  too  much  to  please !) 
A  purple  fillet  his  broad  brows  adorns. 
With  fluwtry  ^rlands  crown'd,  and  fi:llded  homs: 
He  hears  the  murderous  prayer  the  priest  prefers, 
But  understands  not  tis  his  doom  he  hears : 
Beholds  the  meal  betwixt  his  temples  cast 
(The  fruit  and  product  of  hit  labours  past); 
And  in  the  water  views  perhaps  the  knife 
Uplifted,  to  deprive  bim  of  hii  life> 


Then  broken  up  alive,  his  entfaili  ieet  • 
Tom  out,  for  priests  t'  inspect  th'  gods  decrrees. 


From  whence,  O  mortal  men,  this  gust  of 
Have  you  derived,  and  intftdicted  food  ?       [blood 
Be  taught  by  me  this  dire  delight  to  shun, 
Wam*d  by  my  precepts,  by  my  practice  won : 
And,  when  you  eat  the  well-deserving  beast. 
Think,  on  the  labourer  of  your  field  3rou  feast! 
"  Now  since  the  god  inspires  me  to  proceed. 
Be  that,  whatever  inspiring  power,  obey'd. 
For  I  will  sing  of  mighty  mysteries. 
Of  troths  conceal'd  before  from  hnman  eyes. 
Dark  oracles  unveil,  and  open  all  the  skies. 
Pleas'd  as  I  am  to  walk  along  the  sphere 
Of  shining  stars,  and  travel  with  the  year. 
To  leave  the  heavy  Earth,  and  scale  the  height 
Of  Atlas,  who  supports  the  heavenly  weight: 
To  look  from  upper  light,  and  thence  survey 
Mistaken  mortals  wandering  from  the  way. 
And  wanting  wisdom,  fearful  for  the  state 
Of  future  things,  and  trembling  at  their  fate ! 

«  Those  l  would  teach ;  and  by  right  reasM 
To  think  of  death,  as  but  an  idle  thing.        [briif 
Why  thus  affrighted  at  an  empty  name, 
A  dream  of  darkness,  and  fictitious  flame  ? 
Vain  themes  of  wit,  which  but  in  poems  pMi^ 
And  fables  of  a  worid,  that  never  was ! 
What  f^ls  the  body  when  the  soul  expires. 
By  time  conrupted,  or  consumed  by  fires  ? 
Nor  dies  the  spirit,  but  new  life  repeats 
In  other  forms,  and  only  changes  scats. 

"  Ev'n  I,  who  these  mysterious  truths  decUr^ 
Was  once  Euphorbns  in  the  Trojan  war ; 
My  name  and  lineage  I  remember  well, 
And  how  in  fight  by  Sparta*s  king  I  fell 
in  Argive  Juno's  fane  1  l^tc  bdield  [shieU. 

My  buckler  hunic  on  high,  and  own'd  my  fomff 
"  Then  death  ,"^  so  call'd,  is  but  old  matter  dresrt 
In  some  new  figure,  and  a  vary'd  vest : 
Thus  all  things  are  but  altered,  nothing  dies; 
And  here  and  there  th»  unbody'd  spirit  flies. 
By  time,  or  force,  or  sickness  dispossest, 
And  lodges,  where  it  lights,  in  man  or  beast ; 
Or  bunts  without,  'till  ready  limbs  it  find. 
And  actuates  those  according  to  tlieir  kind  ; 
From  tenement  to  tenement  is  tossM; 
The  soul  is  still  the  same,  the  figure  only  losti 
And  as  the  soften'd  wax  new  seals  receives. 
This  fece  assumes,  and  that  impression  leaves; 
Now  cali'd  by  one,  now  by  another  name;    [sanas? 
The  form  is  only  chang'd,  the  wax  is  still  tk# 
So  death,  so  rall'd,  can  but  the  form  deface, 
Th'  immortal  soul  flies  out  in  empty  space  ^ 
To  set' k  her  fortune  in  some  other  place. 
•*  Then  let  not  piety  be  put  to  flight. 
To  please  the  taste  of  glutton  appetite ; 
But  suffer  inmate  souls  secure  to  dwell, 
I^st  from  their  seats  your  parents  you  expd; 
With  rabid  hunger  feed  ai)On  your  kind. 
Or  from  a  beast  dislodge  a  brother's  mind. 

"  And  smcCylikeTiphys,  parting  from  the  shov^ 
In  ample  seas  1  sail,  and  depths  untry'd  bofisre. 
This  let  me  further  add,  that  Nature  knows   ' 
No  stedfast  station ;  but,  or  ebbs,  or  flows : 
Ever  in  motion  ;  she  destroys  her  old. 
And  casts  new  figures  in  another  mould. 
Ev'n  times  are  in  perpetual  fhix ;  and  nin» 
T/ike  rivers  from  their  fountain,  rolling  on; 
For  Time,  no  more  than  streams,  is  at  a  stay.: 
'Vhe  flying  hour  is  ever  on  her  w»y  i 
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tbe  foofitain  itiQ  supplief  her  store, 
ve  belHnd  impels  the  wave  before ; 
I  successive  course  the  itiinutes  run, 
[pe  their  predecessor  minutes  on, 
►Ting,  ever  new:  for  former  things 
msidCy  like  abdicated  kings : 
cry  moment  alters  what  is  done, 
lovates  syme  act  till  then  unknown, 
ss  we  see  emerges  into  light, 
nii^  sons  descend  to  sable  night; 
eaven  itself  receives  another  die, 
veary'd  animals  in  slumbers  lie 
night  ease ;  another,  when  the  gray 
n  preludes  the  splendour  of  tbe  day. 
k  of  Phoebus,  when  he  climbs  on  high, 
s  at  first  but  as  a  bloodshot  eye ; 
len  his  chariot  downward  drives  to  bed, 
I  is  with  the  same  suffusion  red ; 
mtfld  high  iu  his  meridian  race 
ht  he  shines,  and  with  a  better  face : 
re,  pore  particles  of  ether  flow, 
n  th*  infection  of  the  world  below, 
r  equal  light  th*  unequal  Moon  adorns, 
er  wexing,  or  her  waning  horns. 
ry  day  she  wanes,  lier  face  is  less, 
thering  into  globe,  she  fattens  at  iuerease. 
"ceiv'st  thou  not  the  process  of  the  year, 
e  four  seasons  in  four  forms  appear, 
ling  human  life  in  every  shapt^  they  wear  ? 
irst,  like  infancy,  shoots  out  her  head, 
lilky  juice  requiring^to  be  fed  : 
s,  though  fresh,  and  wanting  to  be  led. 
en  stem  grows  in  stature  and  in  size, 
f  feeds  with  hope  the  farmer's  eyes ; 
aughs    the  childish    year  with  flowerets 
irown*d, 

ishly  perfumes  the  fields  around, 
ubstantial  nourishment  receives, 
he  stalks,  unsolid  are  the  leaves, 
weeding  onward  whence  the  year  began, 
uner  grows  adult,  and  ripcus  into  man. 
ison,  as  in  men,  is  most  replete 
ndly  moisture,  and  prolific  heat, 
tnmn  succeeds,  a  sober  tepid  age, 
le  with  fear,  nor  boiling  into  rage  ; 
lan  mature,  and  tending  to  decay, 
ur  brown  locks  repine  to  mix  with  odious 
rrey. 

t.  Winter  creeps  alon^  vrith  tardy  pace^ 
his  finont,  and  furrow'd  is  his  face. 
p  if  not  dishonoured  quite  of  hair,      [bare, 
ged  fleece  is  thin,  and  thin  is  worse  than 
*n  our  own  bodies  daily  change  receive, 
irt  of  what  was  theirs  before  they  leave ; 
to-day  what  yesterday  they  were ; 
whole  same  to  morrow  will  appear, 
le  was,  when  we  were  8ow*d,  and  just  began, 
une  few  fruitful  drops,  the  promise  of  a 
itnre'shand  ( fermented  as  it  was)      [man ; 
1  to  shape  the  soft,  coagulated  mass ; 
en  the  little  man  was  fully  form*d, 
athless  embryo  with  a  spirit  warmM ; 
;n  tbe  mother's  throes  begin  to  come, 
iture,  pent  within  the  narrow  room, 
his  blind  prison,  pusliing  to  repair 
ed  breath,  and  draw  tbe  living  air; 
the  margin  of  the  world  he  lies, 
!ss  babe,  but  by  instinct  he  cries. 
:  essays  to  walk,  but  downward  press'd 
feet  imit»ti*i  his  brother  beut : 


By  slow  degrees  he  gathers  from  the  ground 
His  legs,  and  to  the  rolling  chair  is  bound ; 
Then  walks  alone ;  a  horseman  now  become. 
He- rides  a  stick,  and  travels  round  tbe  room : 
In  time  he  vaunts  among  his  youthful  peers, 
Strong-bon'd,  and  strung  with  nerves,  iu  pride 

of  years. 
He  runs  with  mettle  his  first  merry  stage. 
Maintains  the  next,  abated  of  his  rage. 
But  manages  his  strength,  and  spares  his  age. 
Heavy  the  third,  and  stiff,  he  sinks  apace. 
And,  though  'tis  down-hill  oU,  but  creeps  along  ths 

race. 
Now  sapless  on  the  verge  of  death  he  stands. 
Contemplating  his  former  feet  and  handf ; 
And,  MiIo-like>  his  slackened  sinews  seet. 
And  withered  arms,  once  fit  to  cope  with  Hercules, 
Unable  now  to  shake,  much  less  to  tear,  tbe  tuees. 

"  So  Helen  wept,  when  her  too  faithful  glass 
Reflected  to  her  eyes  the  ruins-of  her  face  x 
Wonderipg  what  charms  her  ravishers  could  spy^ 
To  force  her  twice,  or  ev'n  but  once  eqjoy ! 

"Thy  teeth, devouring  Time, thine, envious  Age^ 
On  things  below  still  exercise  your  rage : 
With  venom*d  grinders  you  corrupt  your  meat. 
And  then,  at  lingering  meals,  the  morsels  eat. 

**  Nor  those,  which  elements  we  call,  abide. 
Nor  to  this  figure,  nor  to  that,  are  ty'd  ; 
For  this  eternal  woritiis  said  of  old 
But  four  pn^ific  principles  to  hold. 
Four  diflSerent  bodies ;  two  to  Heaven  ascend^ 
And  other  two  down  to  the  centre  tend: 
Fire  first  with  wings  expanded  mounts  on  high. 
Pure,  void  of  weight,  and  dwells  in  upper  sky ; 
Then  air,  because  uncloged  in  empty  space. 
Flies  after  fire,  and  claims  the  second  place : 
But  weighty  water,  as  her  nature  guides,      [sides. 
Lies  on  the  lap  of  Earth,  and  mother  Earth  sub- 

"  All  things  arc  mixt  with  these,  which  all  oon- 
And  into  these  are  all  resolv'd  again :  [^'>» 

Earth  rarifies  to  dew;  expanded  more 
The  subtil  dew  in  air  begins  to  soar ; 
Spreads  as  she  flies,  and  weary  of  her  name 
Extenuates  still, and  changes  into  flame; 
Thus  having  by  degrees  perfection  won. 
Restless  they  soon  untwist  the  web  they  spun. 
And  fire  begins  to  lose  her  radiant  hue, 
Mix'd  with  gross  air,  and  air  descends  to  dew  ; 
And  dew,  condensing,  docs  her  form  forego. 
And  sinks,  a  heavy  lump  of  earth,  below. 

"  Thus  are  their  figures  never  at  a  stand. 
But  changed  by  Nature's  innovating  hand ; 
All  tilings  are  altered,  nothing  is  destroy'd. 
The  shifted  scene  for  some  new  show  cmploy'd* 

<*  Then,  to  be  bom,  is  to  begin  to  be 
Some  other  thing  we  were  not  formerly : 
And  what  we  call  to  die,  is  not  t'  appear. 
Or  be  the  thing  that  formerly  we  were. 
Those  very  elements,  which  we  partake 
Alive,  when  dead  some  other  bodies  make ; 
Translated  grow,  have  sense,  or  can  discourse; 
But  death  on  deathless  substance  has  no  force. 

«  That  forms  are  changed  I  grant,  that  nothing 
Continue  in  the  figure  it  began :  [can 

The  golden  age  to  silver  was  dcbas'd : 
To  copper  that ;  our  metal  came  at  last. 

"  Ttie  face  of  places,  and  their  forms,  decay; 
And  that  is  solid  earth,  that  once  was  sea : 
Seas  in  their  turn,  retreating  from  the  shore^ 
Make  solid  land  what  o^eao  watbefore ; 
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And  far  from  strands  irt  shells  of  fishes  founds 
And  rusty  anchors  fix*d  on  mountain  ground ; 
And  what  were  fields  before,  now  wasb'd  and  worn, 
By  falling  floods  from  high,  to  valleys  tarn. 
And  crumbling  still  descend  to  level  lands ; 
And  lakes,  and  trembling  bogs,  are  barren  sands ; 
And  the  parched  desert  floats  in  streams  unknown ; 
Wondering  to  drink  of  waters  not  her  own. 
Here  Nature  living  fountains  opes ;  and  there 
Seals  up  the  wombs  where  living  fountains  were ; 
Or  earthquakes  stop  their  ancient  course,  and  bring 
J)iverted  streams  to  feed  a  distant  spring. 
So  Lyciii^swallowM  up,  is  seen  no  more. 
But  far  from  thence  knocks  out  another  door. 
Thus  Eraslnus  dives ;  and  blind  in  earth 
Runs  on,  aiid  gropes  his  way  to  second  birth. 
Starts  up  in  Argos  meads,  and  shakes  his  locks 
Around  the  fields,  and  fattens  all  the  flocks. 
So  Mysus  by  another  way  is  led, 
And, grown  a  river,  sow  disdains  his  head : 
Forgets  his  humble  birth,  his  name  forsakes. 
And  the  proud  title  of  Caicus  takes. 
Large  Amenanc,  impure  with  yellow  sands. 
Runs  rapid  often,  and  as  often  stands ; 
And  here  he  threats  the  drunken  fields  to  drown. 
And  there  his  dugs  deny  to  give  their  liquor  down. 

**  Anigros  once  did  wholesome  draughts  afibrd. 
But  now  his  deadly  waters  are  abhprr'd : 
Since,  hurt  by  Hercules,  as  Fame  resounds. 
The  Centaurs  in  his  current  wash'd  their  wounds. 
The  streams  of  Hypanis  are  sweet  no  more, 
But  brackish  lose  their  taste  they  had  before. 
Antissa,  Pharos,  Tyre,  in  seas  were  pent. 
Once  isles,  but  now  increase  the  continent; 
While  the  Leucadian  coast,  main-land  before. 
By  rushing  seas  is  severed  from  the  shore. 
So  Zancle  to  th'  Italian  earth  was  ty'd. 
And  men  once  walk*d  where  ships  at  anchor  ride ; 
Till  Neptune  overlooked  the  narrow  way. 
And  in  disdain  poured  in  the  conquering  sea. 

"  Two  cities  that  adorn'd  th'  Achaian  ground. 
Buns  and  Helice,  no  more  are  found. 
But,  whclm'd   beneath   a   lake,   are    sunk    and 

drownM ; 
And  boatsmen  through  the  crystal  water  show. 
To  wondering  paKSiengers,  the  walls  below. 

"  NearTraezen  stands  a  hill,  exposM  in  air 
To  winter  winds,  of  leafy  shadows  bare : 
This  once  was  level  ground :  but  (strange  to  tell) 
Th'  included  vapours,  that  in  caverns  dwell. 
Labouring  with  colic  pangs,  and  dose  confined. 
In  vain  sought  issue  from  the  rumbling  wind : 
Yet  btill  they  heavM  for  vent,  and  heaving  still 
Enlarged  the  concave,  and  shot  up  the  hill ; 
As  breath  extends  a  bladder,  or  the  skins 
Of  goats  arc  blown  t'  enclose  the  hoanled  wines : 
The  mountain  yet  retains  a  mountain's  face. 
And  gathered  rubbish  heals  the  hollow  space. 

"  Of  many  wonders,  which  I  heard  or  knew. 
Retrenching  most,  I  will  relate  but  few  : 
What,  are  not  springs  with  qualities  opposed 
Kndued  at  seasons,  and  at  seasons  lost  ? 
Thrice  in  a  day  thine,  Ammon,  change  their  form. 
Cold  at  high  noon,  at  morn  and  evening  warm : 
Thine,  Athaman,  will  kindle  wood,  if  thrown 
On  the  pird  earth,  and  in  the  waning  Moon. 
The  Thracians  have  a  stream,  if  any  try 
The  taste,  his  hardcn'd  bowels  petrify ; 
Whate'er  it  touches  it  converts  to  stones. 
And  makes  a  marble  pavement  where  it  runs. 
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Oratbit,  and  Sibaris  her  sister  floo8. 
That  slide  through  our  Calabrian  neighbour  wood, 
With  gold  and  amber  die  the  shining  hair, 
And  thither  youth  resort;  (for  who  would  not  be 
foir?) 

"  But  stranger  virtoet  yet  in  ttreamf  we  find, 
Some  change  not  only  bodies,  but  the  mind : 
Who  has  not  heard  of  Salmacis  ohfcene. 
Whose  waters  into  women  soften  men  ? 
Of  Ethiopian  lakes,  which  turn  the  brain 
To  madness,  or  in  heavy  sleep  constrain  ? 
Clytorean  streams  the  love  of  wine  expel, 
(Such  is  the  virtue  of  th'  abstemious  well) 
Whether  the  colder  nymph  that  rules  the  flood 
Extinguishes,  and  balks  the  drunken  god ; 
Or  that  Mdampus  (so  have  some  assiir'd) 
When  the  mad  Prcetides  with  charms  he  cnr'd, 
And  powerfiil  herbs,  both  charms  and  simples  cast 
Into  the  sober  spring,  where  still  their  virtues  Isft 

**  Unlike  eflfects  Lyncestis  will  produce ; 
Who  drinks  his  waters,  though  with  moderate  um. 
Reels  as  with  wine,  and  sees  with  doiAle  sight : 
His  heels  too  heavy,  and  his  head  too  light 
Ladon,  once  Pheneos,  an  Arcadian  stream, 
(Ambiguous  in  th'  effects,  as  in  the  name) 
By  day  is  wholesome  beverage ;  but  is  thought 
By  night  infected,  and  a  deadly  draught. 

**  Thus  running  rivers,  and  the  standing  lake, 
Now  of  these  virtues,  now  of  those  partake : 
Time  was  (and  all  things  Time  and  Fate  obey) 
When  fast  Ortygpa  floated  on  the  sea ; 
Such  were  Cyanean  isles,  when  Typhis  steer'd 
Betwixt  their  straits,  and  their  collision  hafd; 
They  swam  where  now  they  sit ;  and  firmly  join  <> 
Secure  of  rooting  up,  resist  the  wind. 
Nor  Etna  vomiting  sulphureous  fire 
Will  ever  belch  ;  for  sulphur  will  expire 
(The  veins  exhausted  of  the  liquid  ^tore);   [more. 
Time  was  she  cast  no  flames ;  in  time  will  cast  no 

"  For  whether  Earth*s  an  animal,  and  air 
Imbibes,  her  lungs  with  coolness  to  repair. 
And  what  she  sucks  remits ;  she  still  requires 
Inlets  for  air,  and  outlets  for  her  fires ; 
When  tortured  with  convulsive  fits  she  shakes. 
That  motion  chokes  the  vent,  till  other  veot  the 

makes : 
Or  when  the  winds  in  hollow  caves  are  closVi, 
And  subtil  spirits  find  that  way  opposM, 
They  toss  up  flints  in  air;  the  flints  that  hide 
The  seeds  of  fire,  thus  toss'd  in  air,  collide. 
Kindling  the  sulphur,  till,  the  fuel  spent. 
The  cave  is  coolM,  and  the  fierce  winds  relent 
Or  whether  sulphur,  catching  fire,  feeds  on 
Its  unctuous  parts,  till,  all  the  matter  gone. 
The  flames  no  more  ascend ;  for  earth  supplies 
The  fat  that  feeds  them ;  and  when  earth  denies 
That  food,  by  length  of  time  consumM,  the  fire, 
FamishM  for  want  of  fuel,  must  expire. 

**  A  race  of  men  there  are,  as  Fame  has  told, 
Who  shivering  suffer  Hypeiborean  cold. 
Till,  nine  times  bathing  iu  Minerva^s  lake, 
Sofl  feathers  to  defend  their  naked  sides  they  take. 
'TIS  said,  the  Scythian  wives  (believe  who  will) 
Tran5tform  themselves  to  birds  by  magic  skill ; 
Smear'd  over  with  an  oil  of  wondrous  might. 
That  adds  new  pinions  to  their  airy  fiight 

"  But  this  by  sure  experiment  we  know. 
That  living  creatines  from  corruption  grow : 
Hide  in  a  hollow  pit  a  slaughter'd  steer. 
Bees  from  his  putrid  bowels  will  appear; 
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ke  tbair  pAreots,  haunt  the  fields,  aod  bring 
umeyobarvcst  .borne,  and  hope  another 
piing. 

rlike  steed  is  moltiply'd,  we  find, 
IS  and  hornets  of  the  warrior  kind« 
Q  a  crab  his  crooked  claws,  and  hide 
t  in  earth,  a  scorpion  thence  will  glide, 
K>t  his  sting,  his  tail  in  circles  tossed 
he  limbs  his  backward  father  lost 
ms,  that  stretch  on  leaves  their  filthy  loom, 
om  their  bags  and  butterflies  become, 
ne  begets  the  frog's  loquacious  race : 
their  feet  at  first,  in  little  space 
ms  and  legs  endued,  long  leaps  they  take, 
Q  their  hinder  part,  aod  swim  the  lake, 
ves  repel :  for  Nature  gives  their  kind, 
intent,  a  length  of  legs  behind. 
I  cnbs  of  bears  a  living  lump  appear, 
rbelp'd,  and  no  determined  figure  wear, 
ther  licks  them  into  shape,  and  gives 
1  of  form  as  she  herself  receives. 
grubs  from  their  sexangular  abode 
atunfinish'd,  like  the  maggot*s  brood : 
without  limbs ;  till  Time  at  leisure  brings 
^s  they  wanted,  and  their  tardy  wings. 
!  bird  who  draws  the  car  of  Juno,  vain 
:rown'd  head,  and  of  her  starry  train ; 
that  bears  th'  artillery  of  Jove, 
•ng-pounc'd  eagle,  and  the  billing  dove : 
the  feather'd  kind,  who  could  suppose 
it  fix>m  sight,  the  sureitt  sense,  he  knows) 
>m  th'  included  yolk,  not  ambient  white 
jrose? 

in  axe  who  think  the  marrow  of  a  man, 
n  the  spine*  while  he  was  living,  ran  ; 
ead,  the  pith  corrupted,  will  become 
!,  and  hiss  within  the  hollow  tomb, 
these  receive  their  birth  from  other  things; 
D  himself  the  pbenix  only  springs : 
d,  begotten  by  the  parent  flame 
b  he  bum*d,  another  and  the  same : 
t  by  com  or  herbs  his  life  sustains, 
sweet  essence  of  amomum  drains: 
tches  the  rich  gums  Arabia  bears, 
et  in  tender  dew  they  drop  their  tears, 
five  centuries  of  life  fulfill'd) 
on  oaken  boughs  begins  to  build, 
bling  tops  of  pulm  :  and  fij*st  he  draws 
1  with  his  broad  bill  and  crooked  claws, 
I  artificers ;  on  this  the  pile 
],  and  rises  round ;  then  with  the  spoil 
a,  cynamon,  and  stems  of  nard, 
tness  strew'd  beneath)  his  funeral  bed  is 
and  bridal  both;  and  all  around       [reared : 
ders  with  corruptless  myrrh  are  crown'd : 
incumbent;  till  etherial  flame 
jcbes,  then  consumes,  the  costly  frame ; 
es  him  too,  as  on  the  pile  he  lies : 
on  odours,  and  in  odours  dies, 
infant  phenix  from  the  former  springs, 
er's  heir,  and  from  his  tender  wings 
iflT  his  parent  dust,  his  method  he  pursues, 
3  same  lease  of  life  on  the  same  terms 
enews: 

rown  to  manhood  he  begins  his  reign, 
h  stifif  pinions  can  his  flight  sustain, 
ens  of  its  load  the  tree  that  bore 
er's  royal  sepulchre  before, 
own  cradle :  this  with  pious  care 
n  his  back,  he  cuts  the  buxom  air, 
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Seeks  the  Sun's  city,  and  his  sacred  church. 
And  decently  lays  down  his  burthen  in  the  porch, 

"  A  wonder  more  amazing  would  we  find  ? 
Th'  hyena  shows  it,  of  a  double  kind. 
Varying  the  sexes  in  alternate  years, 
In  one  begets,  and  in  another  bears. 
The  thin  cameleon,  fed  with  air,  receives 
The  colour  of  the  thing  to  which  he  cleavet. 

"  India,  when  conquerM,  on  the  conquering  god 
For  planted  vines  the  sharp-ey'd  lynx  bestow'd. 
Whose  urine,  shed  before  it  touches  earth,' 
Congeals  in  air,  and  gives  to  gems  their  birth. 
So  coral,  soft  and  white  in  ocean's  bed. 
Comes  harden'd  up  in  air,  and  glows  wtfk  red- 

"  All  changing  specie  J  should  my  MBg  recite^ 
Before  1  ceas'd,  would  change  the  d^|lo  night.  • 
Nations  and  empires  flourish  and  decay. 
By  turns  command,  and  in  their  turns  obey  ; 
Time  softens  hardy  people,  time  again 
Hardens  to  war  a  soft,  unwadike  train. 
Thus  Troy,  for  ten  long  yearsHMr  foes  withstood^ 
And  daily  bleeding  bore  th'  expense  of  blood : 
Now  for  thick  streets  it  shows  an  empty  space. 
Or,  only  flird  with  tombs  of  her  own  perished  race. 
Herself  becomes  the  sepulchre  of  what  she  was. 
Mycene,  Sparta,  Thebes  of  mighty  fame, 
Are  vanish'd  out  of  substance  into  name. 
And  Dardan  Rome,  that  just  begins  to  rise. 
On  Tiber's  banks,  in  time  shall  mate  the  skies; 
Widening  her  bounds,  an^  workmg  on  her  way, 
Ev'n  now  she  meditates  imperial  sway : 
Yet  this  is  change,  but  she  by  changing  thrives^ 
Like  moons  new  bom,  and  in  her  cradle  strives 
To  fill  her  infant  horns ;  an  hour  shall  come 
When  the  round  worid  shall  be  contatn'd  in  Romeb 

"  -For  thus  old  saws  foreleg,  and  Helenus 
Anchises'  drooping  son  enliven'd  thus, 
When  Ilium  now  was  in  a  sinking  state, 
And  he  was  doubtful  of  his  future  fote : 
'  O  goddess-bom,  with  thy  bard  fortune  strive, 
Troy  never  can  be  lost,  and  thou  alive. 
Thy  passage  thou  shalt  free  through  fire  and  sword. 
And  Troy  in  foreign  lands  shall  be  reStor*d. 
In  happier  fields  a  rising  town  1  see. 
Greater  than  what  e'er  was,  or  is,  or  e'er  shall  be  s 
And  Heaven  yet  owes  the  worid  a  race  deriv'd 

from  thee. 
Sages  and  chiefs,  of  other  lineage  bora. 
The  city  shall  extend,  extended  shall  adorn : 
But  from  lulus  he  must  draw  his  birth. 
By  whom  thy  Rome  shall  rule  the  conquered  Earth : 
Whom  Heaven  will  lend  mankind  onEiarthtoreigni 
And  late  require  the  precious  pledge  again.' 
This  Helenus  to  great  ^neas  told. 
Which  1  retain,  e'er  since  in  other  mold 
My  soul  was  cloth'd ;  and  now  rejoice  to  view 
My  country's  walls  rebuilt,  and  Troy  revir'd 

anew, 
Rais'd  by  the  fall :  decreed  by  loss  to  gain ; 
Enslav'd  but  to  be  free,  and  eonquer'd  but  to  reign. 

"  'Tis  time  my  hard-mouth'd  coursers  to  control^ 
Apt  to  ran  riot,  and  transgress  the  goal : 
And  therefore  I  conclude,  whatever  lies 
In  earth,  or  flits  in  air,  or  fills  the  skies. 
All  suflfer  change ,  and  we,  that  are  of  soul 
And  body  mix'dj  are  members  of  the  whole. 
Then  when  our  sires,  or  grandsires  shall  forsaka 
The  forms  of  men,  and  brutal  figures  take. 
Thus  hous'd,  securely  let  their  spirits  rest, 
Nor  violate  thy  father  in  the  beast. 
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Thy  friend,  thy  brother,  any  of  thy  kin ; 
If  none  of  these,  yet  there's  a  man  within  s 
O  spare  to  make  a  Thyestean  ineal    . 
T*  enclose  his  body,  and  his  soul  expel. 

"  III  customs  by  degrees  to  habits  rise, 
111  habits  soon  become  exalted  vice: 
What  more  adv^ance  can  mortals  make  in  sin 
So  near  perfection,  who  with  blood  begin  ? 
Deaf  to  the  calf,  that  lies  beneath  the  knife. 
Looks  up,  and  from  Jier  butcher  begs  her  life : 
Deaf  to  the  harmless  kid,  that,  ere  he  dies. 
All  methods  to  procure  thy  mercy  tries. 
And  imyates  in  rain  thy  children's  cries. 
Where  will  he  stop,  who  feeds  with  honsehold 

brand. 
Then  eata  tbe  poultry  which  before  he  fed  ? 
Let  plough  thy  steers ;  that  when  they  lose  their 

breath,  [death. 

To  Nature,  not  to  thee,  they  may  impute  their 
Let  goats  for  foodj^t  loaded  udders  lend. 
And  sheep  from  winter-cold  thy  sides  defend ; 
But  neither  springes,  nets,  nor  snares  employ, 
And  be  no  more  iogenlQUS  to  destroy. 


Free  as  in  air,  lei  birds  on  Earth  remain, 
Nor  lei  insidious  glue  their  wings  constrain  ; 
Nor  opening  hounds  the  trembling  stag  affright 
Nor  purple  feathers  intercept  his  flight : 
Nor  hooks  concealed  in  baits  for  fish  prepare. 
Nor  lines  to  heave  them  twinkling  up  in  air^ 

"  Take  not  away  the  life  jrou  cannot  give : 
For  all  things  have  an  equal  right  to  live. 
Kill  noxious  creatures,  where  'tis  sin  to  save ; 
This  only  just  prerogative  we  have : 
But  nourish  life  with  vegetable  food, 
And  shun  the  sacrilegious  taste  of  blood.** 

These    precepts   by  the    Samian    sage   weie 
taught. 
Which  godlike  Numa  to  the  Sabines  brought, 
And  thence  transferr'd  to  Rome,  by  gift  his  omi: 
A  willing  people,  and  an  oiler'd  throne. 
O  happy  monarch,  sent  by  Heaven  to  blest 
A  savage  nation  with  soft  arts  of  peace, 
To  teach  religion,  rapine  to  restrain, 
Oive  laws  to  lust,  and  sacrifice  ordain  i 
Himself  a  saint,  a  goddess  was  his  bride. 
And  ail  the  Muses  o'er  bis  acts  preiide.** 
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PREFACE  CONCERNING  OVWS  EPISVLES. 


It  life  of  Ovid  being  already  written  in  our  language  before  the  translation  of  his  Metamorpboie^ 
tin  not  presume  so  f^x  upon  myself,  to  think  1  can  add  any  thing  to  Mr.  Sandys*  undertaking.    Tba 
Dgiish  reader  may  there  be  satisfied,  that  be  flourished  in  the  reign  of  Augustus  Caesar;  that  he  was 
trMted  from  an  ancient  family  of  Roman  knights;  that  he  was  bom  to  the  inheritance  of  a  splendid 
lane;  that  be  was  designed  to  the  study  of  the  law,  and  had  made  considerable  progress  in  it,  before 
!  quitted  that  profession,  for  this  of  poetry,  to  which  he  was  more  naturally  formed.    The  cause  of 
( banishment  is  unknown ;  because  he  was  himself  unwilling  further  to  provoke  the  emperor,  by  as- 
hing it  to  any  other  reason  than  what  was  pretended  by  Augustus,  which  was,  the  lasciviousness  of 
I  Elegies,  and  his  Art  of  Love.    It  is  true,  they  are  not  to  be  excused  in  the  severity  of  manners,  at 
ing  able  to  corrupt  a  larger  empire,  if  there  were  any,  than  that  of  Rome :  yet  this  may  be  said  in 
balf  of  Ovid,  that  no  man  has  ever  treated  the  passion  of  love  with  so  much  delicacy  of  thought  and 
expression,  or  searehed  into  the  nature  of  it  more  philosophically  than  he.    And  the  emperor,  who 
idenmed  him,  had  as  little  reason  as  another  man  to  punish  that  fault  with  so  much  severity,  if  at 
St  be  were  the  author  of  a  certain  epig^m,  which  is  ascribed  to  him,  relating  to  the  first  civil  war 
tvixt  himself  and  Marc  Anthony  the  triumvir,  which  is  more  fulsome  than  any  passage  I  have  met 
^  in  our  poet.    To  pass  by  the  naked  familiarity  of  his  evpressions  to  Horace,  which  are  cited  in 
it  author's  life,  I  need  only  mention  one  notorious  act  of  his,  in  taking  Livia  to  bis  bed,  when  she 
I  not  only  married,  but  with  child  by  her  husband  then  living.    But  deeds,  it  seems,  may  be  jus* 
(d  by  arbitrary  power,  when  words  are  questioned  in  a  poet.    There  is  another  guess  of  the  gram* 
rians,  as  for  from  truth  as  the  first  from  reason :  they  will  have  him  banished  for  some^  favours 
ich,  they  say,  be  received  from  Julia  the  daughter  of  Augustus,  whom  they  think  he  celebrates 
ler  the  name  of  Corinna  in  his  Elegies :  but  he  who  will  observe  the  verses,  which  are  made  to  that 
itress,  may  gather  from  the  whole  contexture  of  them,  that  Corinna  was  not  a  woman  of  the  highest 
ility.    If  Julia  were  then  married  to  Ag^ppa,  why  should  our  poet  make  his  petition  to  Isis,  for 
safe  delivery,  and  afterwards  condole  her  miscarriage ;  which,  for  aught  he  knew,  might  be  by 
oim  husband  ?     Or,  indeed,  how  durst  he  be  so  bold  to  make  the  least  discovery  of  such  a  crime,, 
ich  was  no  less  than  capital,  especially  compnitted  against  a  person  of  Agrippa's  rank  ?    Or,  if  it 
'e  before  her  marriage,  he  would  sure  have  been  more  discreet,  than  to  have  published  an  ac* 
fnt  which  must  have  been  fotal  to  them  both.    But  what  most  confirms  me  against  this  opinion,  is^ 
t  Ovid  himself  complains,  that  the  true  penoh  of  Corinna  was  found  out  by  the  fame  of  his  verses 
«r:  which,  if  it  had  been  Julia,  he  durst  not  have  owned ;  and,  besides,  an  iounediate  punishment 
It  have  followed.    He  seems  himself  more  truly  to  have  touched  at  the  cause  of  his  exile  in  thoae 
cure  verses^ 

Cur  aliquid  vidi,  cur  noxia  lumina  feci  ?  &c. 

Ady,  that  be  had  either  seen,  or  was  conscious  to  somewhat,  which  had  procured  him  his  disgrace, 
-ontber  mm  1  s^tisfied^  that  this  was  the  incest  of  the  emperor  with  his  ofwn  daughter:  for 
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Augustas  was  of  a  natare  too  TindictiYe,  to  have  contented  bimielf  with  so  anall  4  levangetorso  vnaafii 
to  himsal^,  as  that  of  simple  kNUiiahnMnt ;  hut  would  oertauUy  have  secured  his  crimes  from  pohlie 
notice,  by  the  death  of  him  who  was  witness  to  them.  Neither  have  historians  given  us  any  sight  into 
such  an  action  of  this  emperor:  nor  would  he  (the  greatest  politician  of  his  time),  in  all  probability, 
have  managed  bis  crimes  with  so  little  secrecy,  as  not  to  shun  the  observation  of  any  man.  It  seems 
more  probable,  that  Ovid  was  either  the  confident  of  some  other  passion,  or  that  he  had  stumbled  by 
some  inadvertency  upon  the  privacies  of  Livia,  and  seen  her  in  a  bath :  for  the  words 

Sine  yeste  dianam 

agree  better  with  Livia,  who  had  the  fame  of  chastity,  than  with  either  of.  the  Julias,  who  were  both 
noted  of  Incontinency.  The  first  verses,  which  were  made  by  him  in  Ikis  youth,  and  recited  poblidy 
according'to  the  custom,  were,  as  he  himself  assures  us,  to  Corinna :  his  banishment  happened  not 
till  the  age  of  fifty:  from  which  it  may  be  deduced,  with  probability  enough,  that  the  love  of  Corinna 
did  not  occasion  it :  nay,  he  tells  us  plainly,  that  his  offence  was  that  of  errour  only,  not  of  wicked- 
ness y  and  in  the  same  paper  of  venes  also,  that  the  cause  was  notoriously  known  at  Rome,  though  it 
be  left  so  obscure  to  after-ages. 

But  to  leave  conjectures  on  a  subject  so  uncertain,  and  to  write  somewhat  more  authentic  of  this 
poet:  that  he  frequented  the  court  of  Augustus,  and  was  well  received  in  it,  is  most  undoubted:  aH 
his  poems  bear  the  character  of  a  court,  and  appear  to  be  written,  as  the  French  call  it,  emoaSmmni: 
add  to  this,  that  the  titles  of  many  of  his  Elegies,  and  more  of  his  letters  in  his  banishment^  are  a^ 
dressed  to  persons  well  known  to  us,  even  at  this  diitaiice,  to  have  been  considerable  in  that  court 

Nor  was  his  acquaintance  less  with  the  famous  poets  of  his  age,  tb^  with  the  noble  men  and  ladies 
He  tells  you  himself,  in  a  particular  account  of  his  own  life,  that  Macer,  Horace^  TibnltuSy  Propertiai» 
and  many  others  of  them,  were  his  £smiliar  friends,  and  that  some  of  them  communicated  their  wril- 
ings  to  him ;  but  that  he  had  only  seen  Virgil. 

If  the  imitation  of  nature  be  the  business  of  a  poet,  I  know  no  author,  who  can  justly  be  oompun^ 
with  ours,  especially  in  the  description  of  the  passions.  And,  to  prove  this,  I  shall  need  no  otber 
judges  than  the  generality  of  his  readers:  for,  all  passions  beinginborn  with  us,  we  are  almost equsU/ 
judges,  when  we  are  concerned  in  the  representation  of  them.  Now  I  will  appeal  to  any  man,  wbo 
has  read  this  poet,  whether  he  finds  not  the  natural  emotion  of  the  same  passion  in  himseli^  which  tii^  • 
poet  describes  in  his  feigned  persons  ?  His  thoughts,  which  are  the  pictures  and  results  of  those  pat* 
sions,  are  generally  such  as  naturally  arise  from  those  disorderly  potions  of  our  spirits.  Ye^  not  to 
speak  too  partiality  in  bis  behalf,  I  will  confess,  that  the  copiousness  of  his  wit  was  such,  that  he  oto 
writ  too  pointedly  for  his  subject,  and  made  bis  persons  speak  more  eloquently  than  the  violeoce  v 
their  passion  would  admit :  so  that  he  is  frequently  witty  out  of  season  ^  leaving  the  imitation  of  ok- 
tare,  and  the  cooler  dictates  of  his  judgment,  for  the  false  applause  of  fancy.  Yet  he  seems  to  bate 
found  out  this  imperfection  in  his  riper  age :  for  why  else  should  he  complain,  that  his  Metamofphostf 
was  left  unfinished  ?  Nothing  sure  can  be  added  to  the  wit  of  that  poem,  or  of  the  rest :  but  masy 
things  ought  to  have  been  retrenched ;  which,  1  suppose,  would  have  been  the  business  of  his  age,  if 
his  misfortunes  had  not  come  too  fast  upon  him.  But  take  him  uncorrected,  as  he  is  transmitted  to 
us,  and  it  must  be  acknowledged,  in  spite  of  his  Dutch  friends  the  commentators,  even  of  Joliai 
Scaliger  himself,  that  Seneca's  censure  will  stand  good  against  him ; 

Nescivit  quod  bene  cessit  relinquere ; 

he  never  knew  how  to  give  over,  when  he  had  done  well ;  but,  continually  varying  the  same  sense  sa 
hundred  ways,  and  taking  up  in  another  place  what  he  had  more  than  enough  inculcated  before,  be 
sometimes  cloys  bis  readers  instead  of  satisfying  tfiem ;  and  gives  occasion  to  his  translators,  who  date 
not  cover  him,  to  blush  at  the  nakedness  of  their  father.    This  then  is  the  allay  of  Ovid*s  writings, 
which  is  sufficiently  recompensed  by  his  other  excellencies :  nay,  this  very  fault  is  not  without  its 
beauties;  for  the  most  severe  censure  cannot  but  be  pleased  with  the  prodigality  of  his  wit,  thouj^  at 
the  same  time  he  could  have  wished  that  the  master  of  it  had  been  a  better  manager.    Every  thing 
which  he  does  becomes  him ;  and  if  sometimes  he  appears  too  gay,  yet  there  is  a  secret  gracefulness 
of  youth,  which  accompanies  his  writings,  though  the  staidness  and  sobriety  of  age  be  wanting.    In 
the  most  material  part,  which  is  the  conduct,  it  is  certain  that  he  seldom  has  miscarried :  1^  if  his 
Elegies  be  compared  with  those  of  Tibullus  and  Propertius,  his  contemporaries,  it  will  be  foand,  Itet 
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poeCf  addomdeiigiiedbefcrafheywnt:  *od  though  tbe  Uagoase  of  TibnUiu  be  more  polUbed» 
•nd  the  leemiiig  of  Propeitiiu,  e^eciaUy  in  hie  fourth  book,  mora  set  out  to  ostenUtion ;  yet  their 
eoaamoii  pfmctice  wee  to  look  no  farther  before  them  than  the  next  line ;  whence  it  will  inevitably 
fcOow,  that  they  can  drive  to  no  certain  point,  but  ramble  from  one  fubject  to  another,  and  conclude 
with  Bomewhat  which  ii  not  of  a  piece  with  their  beginning : 

Pupmeuf  latft  qui  splendeat  unus  &  alter 
«  Aifuitnr  pannus, 

as  Homce  lays :  though  the  venee  are  golden,  they  are  but  patched  into  the  garment.  But  oar  poet 
bu  always  the  goal  in  his  eye,  ^^ch  directs  him  in  his  race ;  some  beautifol  design,  whicli  he  first 
cMiUshes,  and  then  contrives  the  means  which  will  naturally  conduct  him  to  his  end.  This  will  be 
evident  to  jodicious  readers  in  his  Epistles,  of  which  somewhat,  at  least  in  general,  will  be  expected. 
The  title  of  them  in  our  late  editions  is  Epistole  Heroidum,  The  Letters  of  the  Heroines.  But  Heinsius 
has  judged  more  truly,  that  the  inscription  of  our  author  was  barely.  Epistles;  which  he  concludes 
firxB  his  cited  verses,  where  Ovid  asserts  this  work  as  his  own  invention,  and  not  borrowed  from  the 
Oneks^  whom  (as  the  masters  of  their  learning)  the  Romans  usually  did  imitate.  'But  it  appears  not 
from  thmr  writings^  that  any  of  the  Grecians  ever  touched  upon  this  way,  which  our  poet  therefore 
/Bitly  has  vindicated  to  himaelC  I  quarrel  not  at  the  word  Heroidum,  because  it  ti  used  by  Ovid  ia 
bii  Art  of  Love : 

Jupiter  ad  veteres  supplex  Heroidas  ibat. 

Art,  nv^,  he  eoold  not  be  guilty  of  such  an  oversight,  to  call  his  work  by  the  name  of  Heroines,  when 
Ikoe  are  divers  men,  or  heroes,  as,  namely,  Paris,  Leander,  and  Acontius,  joined  in  it.  Except  Sa- 
kiins,  who  writ  some  answers  to  Ovid's  Letters, 

(Suam  celer  h  toto  rediit  meus  orbe  Sabinus) 

I  icniember  not  any  of  the  Romans,  n^o  have  treated  on  this  subject ;  save  only  Propertius,  and  that 
tot  ODce,  in  his  Epistle  of  Arethusa  to  Lycotas,  which  is  written  so  near  the  style  of  Ovid,  that  it  seems 
to  be  hot  an  imitation ;  and  therefore  ought  not  to  defraud  our  poet  of  the  glory  of  his  invention. 

CoBcemingthe  Epistles,  I  shall  content  myself  to  observe  these  few  particulars ;  first,  that  they  are 
gneraOy  granted  to  be  the  most  perfect  pieces  of  Ovid,  and  that  the  style  of  them  is  tenderiy  pas* 
lioaate  and  coortly ;  two  properties  well  agreeing  with  the  persons,  which  were  heroines  and  lovers. 
Tflt,  where  the  characters  Were  lower,  as  in  Oenone  and  Hero',  he  has  kept  close  to  nature,  in  drawing 
bb  images  after  a  country  life  ;  though  perhaps  he  has  Romanized  his  Grecian  dames  too  much,  and 
them  speak,  sometimes,  as  if  they  had  been  bom  in  the  city  of  Rome,  and  under  the  empire  of 
There  seems  to  be  no  great  variety  in  the  particular  subjects  which  he  has  chosen ;  most 
*f  the  j^pistles  being  written  from  ladies  who  were  forsaken  by  their  lovers :  which  is  the  reason  that 
Baoy  of  the  same  thoughts  come  back  upon  us  in  divers  letters :  but  of  the  general  character  of  wo- 
■en,  which  is  moderty,  he  has  taken  a  most  becoming  care ;  for  his  amorous  expressions  go  no  further 
tban  virtue  may  allow,  and  therefore  may  be  read,  as  he  intended  them,  by  matrons  without  a  blush. 

Thus  much  concerning  the  poet:  it  remains  that  I  should  say  somewhat  of  poetical  translations  in 
feneral,  and  give  my  opinion,  with  submission  to  better  judgments,  which  way  of  version  seems  to  be 
the  most  proper. 
All  translation,  I  suppose,  may  be  reduced  to  these  three  heads. 

Fiiat,  that  of  metaphrase,  or  taming  an  author  word  by  word,  and  line  by  line,  from  one  language 
ioto  another*  Thus,  or  near  this  manner,  was  iforace's  Art  of  Poetry  translated  by  Ben  Johnson. 
The  second  way  is  that  of  paraphrase,  or  translation  with  latitude,  where  the  author  is  kept  in  view 
by  the  translator,  so  as  never  to  be  lost,  but  his  words  are  not  so  strictly  followed  as  his  sense ;  and 
ttattoo  is  admitted  to  be  amplified,  but  not  altered.  Such  is  Mr.  Waller's  translation  of  Virgirs 
foorth  JEneid.  The  third  way  is  that  of  imitation,  where  the  translator  (if  now  he  has  not  lost  that 
i)  assumes  the  liberty,  not  only  to  vary  fh>m  the  words  and  sense,  but  to  forsake  them  both  as  he 
i  occasion ;  and,  taking  only  some  general  hints  from  the  original,  to  run  division  on  the  ground- 
week,  as  he  pleases.  Such  is  Blr.'Cowl^'i  practice  in  turning  two  odes  of  Pindar^  and  one  of 
Hosaec^  into  Rntfsh. 
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Coaceming  tfa*  (Urt  <^  these  niethods,  oor  master  Horace  has  given  at  this  oaution  i 

*  Nee  verbum  yeibo  curabis  reddere  fidot 

Intcrpres— 

Nor  word  fov  word  too  faithfuHy  translate, 

ftt  the  earl  of  Roscommon  has  excellently  rendered  it  Too  faithfully  is,  indeed,  pedantically:  it  is 
a  fiaith  like  that  which  proceeds  from  superstition,  blind  and  zealous.  Take  it  in  the  expresrioa  of 
air  JobnDeoham  to  sir  Richard  Fanshaw,  on  his  version  of  the  Pastor  Fido: 

■  _  « 

That  servile  path  thou  nobly  dost  decline. 
Of  tracing  word  by  word,  and  line  by  line. 

A  new  and  nobler  way  thou  dost  pursue,  , 

To  make  translations  and  translators  too : 
,  They  but  preserve  the  ashes,  thou  the  flame, 

,  True  to  his  sense,  but  truer  to  his  fame. 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  translate  verbally,  and  well,  at  the  same  time :  fbr  the  Latin  (a  bost 
levere  and  compendious  language)  often  expresses  that  in  one  word,  which  the  barbarity,  ortfao 
narrowness,  of  modem  tongues  cannot  supply  in  more.  It  is  frequent  also,  that  the  conceit  is 
couched  in  some  expression,  which  will  be  lost  in  English, 

Atque  iidem  ▼VQti  vela  fidemque  ferent. 

What  poet  of  our  nation  is  so  happy  as  to  express  this  thought  literally  in  En^ish,  and  to  strilce  wit, 
or  almost  sense,  out  of  it  ? 

In  short,  the  verbal  copier  is  encqmbered  with  so  many  difficulties  at  once,  that  ha  can  neter 
disentangle  himself  from  all.  He  is  to  consider  at  the  same  time  the  thought  of  his  author  and  hit 
words,  and  to .  find  out  the  counterpart  to  -  each  in  another  l^guage :  and,  besides  this,  he  is  la 
confine  himself  to  the  compass  of  numbers,  and  the  slavery  of  rhyme.  It  is  much  like  dancing 
on  ropes  with  fettered  legs :  a  man  can  shun  a  fall,  by  using  caution ;  but  the  gracefulness  of  motioa. 
is  not  to  be  expected :  and  when  we  have  said  the  best  of  it,  it  is  but  a  foolish  task;  fbr  no  sober 
nan  would  put  himself  into  a  danger  fbr  the  applause  of  escaping  without  breaking  his  necL 
We  see  Ben  Jonson  could  not  avoid  obscurity  in  his  literal  translation  of  Horace,  attempted  in  tbs 
same  compass  of  lines :  nay  Horace  himself  could  scarce  have  done  it  to  a  Greek  poet: 

Brevis  esse  laboro,  obscurus  fio : 

either  perspicuity  or  gracefulness  will  freqi\rnt]y  be  wanting.  Horace  has,  indeed,  avoided  boA 
these  rocks  in  his  translation  of  the  three  first  lines  of  Homer's  Odyssey,  which  he  has  contracted  inta 
two, 

Bic  mihi,  Musa,  virum,  captse  post  tempore  Trojss, 

Sui  mores  hominum  multoxum  vidit  &  urbes. 

Muse,  speak  the  man,  who  since  the  siege  of  Troy, 

So  many  towns,  such  change  of  manners  saw.        RoscoMMOif. 

Bnt  then  the  sufferings  of  Ulysses,  which  are  a  considerable  part  of  that  sentence,  are  omitted: 

[*Of  fA»3Ui  irAXflS  ir3s«rx^0 

The  consideration  of  these  difficulties,  in  a  servile,  literal  translation,  not  long  since  made  two  of 
our  funons  wits,  sir  John  Denham  and  Mr.  Cowley,  to  contrive  another  way  of  turning  authors  inta 
our  tongue,  called,  by  the  latter  of  them,  imitation.  As  they  were  friends,  I  suppose  they  coin- 
nunicated  their  thoughts  on  this  aohject  to  each  othc;^;  and,  therefbre,  their  reasons  for  it  are  littlo 
difii^rent;  though  the  practice  of  one  is  much  more  moderate.  I  take  imitation  of  an  an|hoT,^ 
tbcir  sense,  to  be  an  endeavour  of  a  later  ^oet  to  write  like  one  who  has  written  befoi«  him  on  Uml 
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satject:  that  is,  not  to  translate  his  words,  or  to  be  confined  to  bis  sense  ;  but  onYy  to  set  him 
ss  a  pattern,  and  to  write,  as  he  supposes  that  author  would'  hare  done,  had  he  lived  in  our  age, 
aod  in  our  country.    Yet  1  dare  not  say  that  either  of  them  have  ckrried  this  libertine  way  of  ren- 
dering authors  (as  Mr.  Cowley  calls  it)  so  fitr  as  my  definition  reaches.    For  in  the  Pindaric  Odes, 
the  customs  and  ceremonies  of  ancient  Greece  are  still  preserved,    fiut  I  know  not  what  mischief 
■ay  arise  hereafter  finom  the  example  of  such  an  innovation,  when  writers  of  unequal  parts  to  him 
dnU  imitate  so  bold  an  undertaking.    To  add  and  to  diminish  what  we  please,  which  is  the  way 
svowed  by  him,  ought  only  to  be  granted  to  Mr.  Cowley,  and  that  too  only  in  his  translation  of 
Pindar ;  because  he  atone  was  able  to  make  him  amends,  by  giving  him  better  of  his  own,  whenever 
be  refused  his  author's  thoughts.    Pindar  is  generally  known  to  be  a  dark  writer,  to  want  connection^ 
(I  mean  as  to  our  understanding)  to  soar  out  of  sight,  and  leave  his  reader  at  a  gaze.    So  wild  and 
ungovernable  a  poet  cannot  be  translated  literally ;  his  genius  is  too  strong  to  bear  a  chain,  and 
Simson  like  he  shakes  it  ofL    A  genius  so  elevated  and  unconfined  as  Mr.  Cowley*s  was  but  ne- 
cessary to  make  Pindar  speak  English,  and  that  was  to  be  performed  by  no  other  way  than  imitation^ 
But  if  Virgily  or  Ovid,  or  any  regular  intelligible  authors,  be  thus  used,  it  is  no  longer  to  be 
called  their  woric,  when  neither  the  thoughts  nor  words  are  drawn  from  the  original :  but  instead 
of  them  there  is  something  new  produced,  which  is  almost  the  creation  of  another  hand.    By  this 
way,  it  is  trae,  somewhat  that  is  excellent  may  be  invented,  perhaps  more  excellent  than  the  first 
design;   though  Virgil  must  be  still  excepted,  when  that  perhaps  takes  place.    Yet  he  who  is  in* 
qnisithre  to  know  an  author's  thoughts  will  be  disappointed  in  bis  expectation.    And  it  is  not  always 
that  a  man  will  be  contented  to  have  a  present  made  him,  when  he  expects  the  payment  of  a  debt. 
To  state  it  fairiy :  imitation  of  an  author  is  the  most  advantageous  way  for  a  translator  to  show 
himself,  but  the  greatest  wrong  which  can  be  done  to  the  memory  and  reputation  of  the  dead.     Sir  John 
Denham  (who  advised  more  liberty  than  he  took  himself)  gives  his  reason  for  his  innovation,  in  bit 
idmbable  prefiu%  before  the  translation  of  the  second  iEueid.    <*  Poetry  is  of  so  subtle  a  spirit,  that, 
IB  pouring  oat  of  one  language  into  another,  it  will  all  evaporate;  and,  if  a  new  spirit  be  not  added 
is  the  transfosion,  there  will  remain  nothing  but  a  caput  mortuum."    1  confess  this  argument 
hoUs  good  against  a  literal  translation :  but  who  defends  it  ?     Imitation  a^d  verbal  version  are  in 
Mf  opinion  the  two  extremes,  which  ought  to  be  avoided:   and  therefore,  when  I  have  proposed 
tfemean  betwixt  them,  it  will  be  seen  bow  far  his  argument  will  reach. 

Mo  man  is  capable  of  translating  poetry,  who,  besides  a  genius  to  that  art,  is  not  a  master 

Wth  of  his  author^  language  and  of  his  own ;  nor  must  we  understand  the  language  only  of  tha 

poet,  but  hii  particular  turn  of  thoughts  and  expression,  which  are  the  characters  that  distinguish, 

<ad  as  it  were  individuate,  him  from  all  other  writers.    When  we  are  come  thus  far,  it  is  tima 

to  look  into  ourselves,  to  conform  our  genius  to  his,  to  give  his  thought  either  the  same  turn,  if 

«v  tongue  win  bear  it,  or,  if  not,  to  vary  but  the  dress,  not  to  alter  or  destroy  the  substance.    The 

Kke  care  must  be  taken  of  the  more  outward  ornaments,  the  words.    When  they  appear  (which  is 

kot  seldom)  literally  graceful,  it  were  an  injury  to  the  author  that  they  should  he  changed :  but 

naee  every  language  is  so  full  of  its  own  proprieties,  that  what  is  beautiful  in  one,  is  often  bar- 

bnmuy  nay  somerimes  nonsense  in  another,  it  would  be  unreasonable  to  limit  a  translator  to  the 

surow  compass  of  his  anthoi's  words.    It  is  enough  if  he  choose  out  some  expression  which  does 

sot  ritiate  the  sense.    I  suppose  he  may  stretch  his  chain  to  such  a  latitude ;  but,  by  innovation 

of  thoughts,  methiuks,  he  breaks  it.    By  this  means  the  spirit  of  an  author  may  be  transfused,  and 

yet  not  lost :  and  thus  it  is  plain,  that  the  reason  alleged  by  sir  John  Denham  has  no  farther  force 

thta  to  expression :  for  thought,  if  it  be  translated  truly,  cannot  be  lost  in  another  language;  but 

the  words  that  convey  it  to  our  apprehension  (which  are  the  image  and  ornament  of  that  thought) 

aay  be  so  ill  chosen,  as  to  make  it  appear  in  an  unhandsome  dress,  and  rob  it  of  its  native  lustre.  There 

i^  therefore,  a  liberty  to  be  allowed  for  the  expression;  neither  is  it  necessary  that  words  and  linei 

should  be  confined  to  the  measure  of  their  originaL    The  sense  of  an  author,  generally  speaking,  is 

to  be  iacied  and  inviolable.    If  the  fancy  of  Ovid  be  luxuriant,  it  is  his  character  to  be  so;  and 

if  I  retrench  it,  he  is  no  longer  Ovid.    It  will  be  replied,  that  he  receives  advanUge  by  this  lopping 

of  his  fopeifluous  branches;  but  I  rejoin,  that  a  translator  has  no  such  right.    When  a  paintar 

copies  frtxn  the  life,  I  suppose  he  has  no  privilege  to  alter  features  and  lineaments,  under  pretence 

that  Ida  picture  will  look  better:  peihaps  the  fooe  which  he  has  drawn  would  be  more  exact,  if  the 

•M  gr  noft  wm  aMeiedj  but  U  it  hia  businest  to  make  it  resemble  the  originaL    In  two  .caata 
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only  there  amy  •  feemiog  difficulty  arise ;  that  is,  if  the  thought  be  aotorioosly  triTtal  di  didioiieit : 
hut  the  same  answer  wiU  senre  for  botb»  that  then  they  oug^t  aot  to  be  translated: 


Etqmk 


Desperes  tractata  nitescere  posse,  rslinqoas. 

Thus  1  hare  rentored  to  give  my  opinion  on  this  subject  against  the  authority  of  two  gieat  men, 
bat  I  hope  without  ofience  to  either  of  their  memories;  for  I  both  loved  them  liring,  and  levetencc 
ikhem  now  they  are  dead«  Btit  if,  after  what  I  bave  uiged,  it  be  thoo^t  by  better  judges,  that  the 
praise  of  a  translation  consists  in  adding  new  beauties  to  the  piece,  thereby  to  recompense  the  loss 
which  it  sustains  by  change  of  language,  1  shall  be  willing  to  be  taught  better,  and  to  reeant 
In  the  mean  time,,  it  seems  to  me,  that  the  tirue  reason,  why  we  have  so  few  versions  which  wm 
tolerable.  Is  not  from  the  too  close  {Nirsuing  of  the  author's  sense ;  but  becsuse  there  are  so  few, 
who  have  all  the  talents  which  are  requisite  for  translation,  and  that  there  is  so  little  praise,  and  lo 
small  eiiMiHngane&ty  for  so  oonsidefEble  a  part  oi  leaniiag^ 


TRANSLATIONS 


FROM 


OVID'S     EPISTLES. 


tCE    TO   MACAREUS. 

E?1ST.    XI. 


THE  ARGUMENT. 

Canace,  son  and  daughter  to  ^olus, 
rinds,  loved  each  other  incestuously : 
I  delivered  of  a  son,  and  committed 
lurse,  to  be  secretly  conveyed  a^vay. 
trying  out,  by  that  means  was  dis- 
£olu8,  who,  enraged  at  the  wicked- 
:hildren,  commanded  the  babe  to  be 
wild  beasts  on  the  mountains ;  and 
a  sword  to  Canace,  with  this  mes- 
her  crimes  would  instruct  her  how 
With  this  sword  she  slew  herself: 
he  died,  she  writ  the  following  letter 
her  Macareus,  who  had  taken  sanc- 
i  temple  of  Apollo. 


>lood  my  fatal  letter  stain, 

'ou  read,  the  writer  slain ; 

sword,  and  one  the  pen  employs, 

p  the  ready  paper  lies. 

posture  thou  behold'st  me  write : 

1^  father  would  delight. 

resent,  that  his  eyes  and  hands 

nd  urge,  the  death  which  he  com- 

• 
• 

aging  winds  more  dreadful,  he, 
bout  a  tear,  my  wounds  would  see. 
Ac*d  him  on  a  stormy  throne, 
emper  is  so  like  his  own. 
and   South,    and    each  contending 

th  his  wide  dominion  cast : 

rule ;  but  his  tempestuous  mind 

y  kingdom,  unconfin'd. 

Ill  my  kindred  gods  above, 

number  I  can  reckon  Jove  ? 

11  all  my  heavenly  friends  afford, 

breast  1  lift  the  pointed  sword  ? 

lich  join*d  us,  came  before  its  time : 

lad  be^n  one  without  a  crime. 

flames  beyond  a  brother's  move  ? 

:h6e  with  more  than  sister's  love  ? 

o;  and,  knowing  not  my  wound, 

lure  in  thy  kisses  found : 

>  longer  did  their  colour  boast, 

T  loathsome,  and  my  strength  I  lost: 

ce,  a  sigh  would  stop  ray  tongue; 

r  -thiaibeni  and  my  nights  were  long. 


t  knew  not  finam  my  love  these  griefe  did  grow. 
Vet  was,  alas,  the  thing  I  did  not  know. 
My  wily  nurse  by  long  experience  fbund. 
And  firit  discover'd  to  my  soul  its  wound,    [eyes, 
"  Tis  love,"  said  she ;  and  then  my  down-K^st 
And  goilty  dumbness,  witnessed  my  surprise.  . 
ForcM  at  the  last,  my  shameful  pain  I  tell : 
And,  oh,  whut  follow'd  we  both  know  too  well  I 
When,  half  denying,  more  than  half  content. 
Embraces  warm*d  mc  to  a  fiill  consent. 
Then  with  tumultuous  joys  my  heart  did  beat. 
And  guilt  that  made  them  anxious  made  them 

great. 
But  now  my  swelling  womb  hettv'd  up  my  breast. 
And  rising  weight  my  sinking  limbe  opprest.    . 
What  herbs,  what  plants,  did  not  my  nurse  produce. 
To  make  abortion  by  their  powerful  juice  ? 
What  med'cines  try*d  we  not,  to  thee  unknown  ? 
Our  first  crime  common ;  this  was  mine  alone. 
But  the  strong  child,  secure  In  his  dark  cell. 
With  Nature*s  vigour  did  our  art)  repd. 
And  now  the  pa]e-fac*d  empress  of  the  night 
Nine  times  had  fill'd  her  orb  with  borrowHl  lights 
Not  knowing  'twas  my  labour,  I  complain 
Of  sudden  shootings,  and  of  grinding  pain ; 
My  throes  came  thicker,  and  my  cries  increas'd, 
Which  with  her  hand  the  conscious  nnne  sup- 

press'd. 
To  that  unhappy  fortune  was  I  come. 
Pain  urg'd  my  clamours,  but  fear  kept  me  dumb. 
With  inward  struggling  I  restrain'd  my  cries. 
And  drunk  the  tears  that  trickled  from  my  eyes. 
Death  was  in  sight,  Lucina  gave  no  aid ; 
And  ev'n  my  dying  had  my  guilt  betray'd. 
Thou  cam*st,  and  in  thy  countenance  sate  despair  | 
Rent  were  thy  garments  all,  and  torn  thy  hair: . 
Yet,  feigning  comfort,  which  thoucouldst  not  give, 
(Prest  in  thy  arms,  and  whispering  me  to  live) : 
"  For  both  our  sakes,"  saidst  thou,  "  preserve  thy 
Live,  my  dear  sister,  and  my  dearer  wife."      [life; 
Rais'd  by  that  name,  with  my  last  pangs  1  strove : 
Such  power  have  wordif,  when  spoke  by  those  we 

love. 
The  babe,  as  if  he  heard  what  thou  hadst  sworn, 
With  hasty  joy  sprung  forward  to  be  born. 
What  helps  it  to  have  weatherVl  out  one  ttom  ? 
Fear  of  our  fether  does  another  form. 
High  in  his  hall,  rock'd  in  a  chair  of  state. 
The  king  with  his  tempestuous  council  tate. 
Through  tbis  large  room  our  only  passage  lay. 
By  which  we  could  the  new-bora  babe  convey. 
Swath'd  in  her  lap,  the  bold  nurse  bore  him  out. 
With  olive-branches  cover'd  nMWfd  abowt^ 
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And,  mOtteriag  pnfers,  as  holy  rites  she  meant, 
Through  the  dii^ided  Crowd  unqaestion'd  weut. 
Just  at  the  diMr,  th*  unhappy  infant  cryM : 
The  grandsire  heard  him,  and  the  theft  he  spy'd. 
Swift  as  a  whirlwind  to  the  uursc  he  flics. 
And  dcafs  his  stormy  subjects  with  his  cries. 
With  one  Herce  puff  he  blows  the  leaves  away  : 
ExposM  the  self-discovcr*d  infant  lay. 
The  noise  reached  me,  and  my  presaging  mind 
Too  soon  its  own  approaching  woes  divin'd. 
Not  ships  at  sea  with  winds  are  shaken  more, 
Kor  seas  themselves,  when  angry  tempests  roar, 
Than  I,  when  my  loud  father's  voice  I  hear : 
The  bed  beneath  me  treinbU^  with  my  fear. 
He  rush'd  upon  me,  and  divulg'd  my  stain ; 
Scarce  from  my  murder  could  his  hands  refrain. 
I  only  answer'd  him  with  silent  tears ; 
They  flow'd;   my  tongue   was  frozen   up  with 

fears. 
His  little  grand-child  he  commands  away, 
To  mountain  wolves  and  every  bird  of  prey. 
The  babe  cry'd  out,  as  if  he  understood. 
And  begg*d  bis  pardon  with  what  voice  he  could. 
By  what  expressions  can  my  grief  be  shown  ? 
(Yet  you  may  guess  my  anguish  by  your  own:) 
To  see  my  bowels,  and,  what  yet  was  worse. 
Your  bowels  too,  condemned  to  such  a  curse ! 
Out  went  the  king ;  my  voice  its  freedom  found. 
My  breasts  1  beat,  my  blubber'd  cheeks  1  wound. 
And  now  appeared  the  messenger  of  Death ; 
Sad  were  his  looks,  and  scarce  he  drew  his  breath. 
To  say,  "  Your  father  sends  you" — (with  that 

word 
His. trembling  hands  presented  me  a  sword): 
*'  Your  father  sends  you  this ;  and  lets  you  know. 
That  your  own  crimes  the  use  of  it  will  show." 
Too  well  I  know  the  sense  those  words  impart : 
His  present  shall  be  treasur*d  in  my  heart. 
Are  these  the  nuptial  gifts  a  bride  receives  ? 
And  this  the  fatal  dower  a  father  gives  ? 
Thou  god  of  marriage,  shun  thy  own  disgrace. 
And  teke  thy  torch  from  this  detested  place : 
Instead  of  that,  let  Furies  light  their  brands. 
And  fire  my  pile  with  their  infernal  hands. 
With  happier  fortune  may  my  sisters  wed; 
Wam^  by  the  dire  example  of  the  dead. 
For  thee,  poor  babe,  what  crime  could  they  pre- 
tend? 
How  could  thy  infant  innocence  offend  ? 
A  guilt  there  was ;  but,  oh,  that  guilt  was  mine ! 
Thou  8uffer*st  for  a  sin  that  was  not  thine. 
Thy  mother's  grief  and  crime !  but  just  enjoy'd, 
Shown  to  my  sight,  and  bom  to  be  destroyed ! 
Unhappy  offspring  of  my  teeming  womb  ! 
Dragg'd  headlong  from  thy  cradle  to  thy  tomb ! 
Thy  unoffiendiug  life  1  could  not  save, 
Ncfr  weeping  could  I  follow  to  thy  gra\'e : 
Nor  on  Uiy  tomb  could  offer  my  shorn  hair : 
Nor  show  the  grief  which  tender  mothers  bear. 
Yet  long  thou  shalt  not  from  my  arms  be  lost ; 
For  foon  I  will  overtake  thy  infant  ghost 
But  thou,  my  love,  and  now  my  love's  despair, 
l^erfoixn  his  funerals  with  paternal  care. 
His  scatter'd  limbs  with  my  dead  body  burn ; 
And  once  more  Join  us  in  the  pious  urn. 
If  on  my  wounded  breast  thou  drupp'st  a  tear, 
Thiqk  for  whose  sake  my  breast  that  wound  did 

bear; 
A^d  iiuthfiilly  my  bst  desires  fulfil, 
4*  I  perfonn  my  cni«l  &tbef  s  wUL 


HELEN  TO  PARIS. 


EPIST.  XTII. 


THE  ARGUMENT. 
Helen,  having  received  an  epistle  from  Paris,  re* 
turns  the  following  answer :  wherein  she  seems 
at  first  to  chide  him  for  his  presumption  in 
writing  as  he  had  done,  which  could  only  proc«ed 
from  his  low  opinion  of  her  virtue ;  then  owns 
herself  to  be  sensible  of  the  passion,  which  be 
had  expressed  for  her,  though  she  muck 
suspected  his  constancy ;  and  at  last  discovers 
her  inclination  to  be  favourable  to  him:  tbs 
-whole  letter  showing  the  extreme  artifice  of 
womankind. 


Whin  loose  epistles  violate  chaste  eyes» 
She  half  consents,  who  silently  denies. 
How  dares  a  stranger,  with  designs  so  vain. 
Marriage  and  hospitable  rights  prophane  } 
Was  it  for  this,  your  fleet  did  shelter  find 
From  swelling  seas,  and  every  foithless  wind  ? 
(For  though  a  distant  country  brought  you  foitlw 
Your  usage  here  was  equal  to  your  worth.) 
Does  this  deserve  to  be  rewarded  so  ? 
Did  you  come  here  a  stranger  or  a  foe  ? 
Your  partial  judgment  may  perhaps  complain, 
And  think  me  barbarous  for  my  just  disdain. 
Ill-bred  then  let  me  be,  but  not  unchaate. 
Nor  my  clear  fame  with  any  spot  defiu;*d. 
Though  in  my  face  there's  no  affected  frown. 
Nor  in  my  carriage  a  foign'd  niccness  shown, 
1  keep  my  honour  still  without  a  stain. 
Nor  has  my  love  made  any  coxcomh  vain. 
Your  boldness  I  with  admiration  see ; 
What  hope  had  you  to  gain  a  queen  like  me? 
Because  a  hero  forc'd  mc  once  away. 
Am  I  thought  fit  to  be  a  second  prey  ? 
Had  I  been  won,  1  had  deserv'd  your  blarney 
But  sure  my  part  was  nothing  but  the  shame. 
Yet  the  base  theft  to  him  no  fruit  did  besir, 
1  'scap'd  unhurt  by  any  thing  but  fear. 
Rude  force  might  some  unwilling  kisses  gain; 
But  that  was  all  he  ever  could  obtain. 
You  on  such  terms  would  ne'er  have  let  me  go; 
Were  he  like  you,  we  had  not  parted  so. 
Untouch'd  the  youth  restor'd  me  to  niy  friends, 
And  modest  usage  made  me  some  amends. 
Tis  virtue  to  repent  a  vicious  deed. 
Did  he  repent,  that  Paris  might  succeed  ? 
Sure  'tis  some  Fate  that  sets  mc  above  wroQgi, 
Yet  still  exposes  me  to  busy  tongues. 
I'll  not  complain ;  for  who's  displeas'd  with  lovCr 
If  it  sincere,  discreet,' and  constant  prove  } 
But  that  1  fear;  not  that  I  think  you  base. 
Or  doubt  the  blooming  beauties  of  my  fiioe; 
But  all  your  sex  is  subject  to  deceive. 
And  ours,  ulas,  too  willing  to  believe. 
Yet  others  yield ;  and  love  o'ercomet  the  bcft: 
But  why  should  I  not  shine  above  the  rest } 
Fair  Leda's  story  seems  at  first  to  be 
A  fit  example  ready  form'd  for  me. 
But  she  was  cozen'd  by  a  borrow'd  sbapt. 
And  under  harmless  feathers  felt  a  rape. 
If  I  should  yield,  what  reason  couid  I  use  ? 
By  what  mistake  the  loving  crime  excuse  } 
Her  fiiult  was  in  her  powerful  lover  loetj 
But  of  what  Jupitef  haTe  I  to  boait } 
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I  yon  to  heroes  and  to  kings  succeed, 
nous  race  docs  no  addition  need ; 
Kit  alliances  but  useless  prove 
,  that  comes  herself  from  mighty  Jove. 
1,  and  boast  in  some  less  haughty  place 
hr>'|fian  blood,  and  Priam's  ancient  race ; 
I  would  show  I  valued,  if  1  durst ; 
e  the  fifth  from  Jove,  but  I  the  first. 
»wn  of  Troy  is  powerful,  I  confess; 
ave  reason  to  think  ours  no  less, 
ttrr,  fill'd  with  promises  of  all 
m  can  good,  and  women  pleasant  call, 
xpectation  such  an  ample  field, 
Id  move  j^oddesscs  themselves  to  yield, 
e'er  ofifeiid  ereat  Juno's  laws, 
f  shall  be  the  dear,  the  only  cause : 
ny  honour  Til  to  death  maintain, 
w  you,  without  mean  tiioughts  of  gain. 
I  fo  foir  a  prevent  I  despise; 
the  gift,  when  me  the  jiiver  prize, 
your  love  mo\  cs  mo,  which  made  you  take 
IDS,  and  run  such  hazards  for  my  sake. 
lercetvM  (thou«rh  1  dissembled  too) 
lod  things  that  love  has  made  you  do. 
ger  eyes  would  almost  dazzle  mine, 
I  (wild  roan)  your  wanton  tiioughts  would 
iiine. 

ea  you*d  sigh,  sometimes  disordered  stand, 
1  unusual  ardour  pn;ss  my  hand ; 
!  just  after  me  to  take  the  glass. 
Id  you  let  the  least  occasion  pass : 
i  I  fcar'd  I  did  not  mind  alone, 
hing  $ate  for  things  which  you  liavedonc: 
irmur'd  to  myself,  "  He  Ml  for  my  sake 
:hing;'>  1  hope  Hwas  no  mistake, 
.'e  read  within  this  pleasing  grove, 
y  name,  those  charming  words,  I  love. 
ng,  seem'd  not  to  believe  j'our  flame ; 
alas,  am  come  to  write  the  same, 
capable  to  do  amiss, 
ot  but  be  sensible  of  this, 
your.face  has  such  peculiar  charms, 

>  can  hold  from  flying  to  your  arms  ? 
I  ne'er  can  have  without  ofl^ence, 

e  blest  maid  possess  with  innocence. 
may  tempt,  but  virtue  m(»re  should  move ; 
f  me  to  want  the  tiling  you  love. 
1  desire  is  sought  by  all  mankind : 
ave  eyes,  so  others  are  not  blind, 
they  see,  like  you  my  charms  adore ; 
i  not  less,  but  you  dare  venture  more, 
you  then  upon  our  coasts  been  brought, 
i-love  when  thousand  rivals  sought, 
I  K*en,  you  should  have  had  my  voice ; 
my  husband  justly  blame  my  choice : 
>ur  hopes,  alas !  you  come  too  late ; 
low  is  master  of  my  fate, 
ly  wish  I  could  have  liv'd  with  you, 
iy  present  lot  can  undergo, 
elicit  a  weak  woman's  will, 
not  her  you  love  to  so  much  ill ; 

>  live  contented  as  I  may, 
not  my  unspotted  fame  your  prey. 

i  you  claim,  since  naked  to  your  eyes 

desses  disputed  beauty's  prize : 

i  valour;  t'  other  crowns;  but  she 

er  cause,  who  smiling  promis'd  me. 

am  not  of  belief  so  light, 

ftuch  nymphs  would  show  you  such  a 

kt: 


Yet  granting  this,  the  other  part  is  feign'd ; 
A  bribe  so  mean  your  sentence  had  not  gaiu'd. 
With  partial  eyes  1  should  myself  regard ; 
To  think  that  Venus  made  me  her  reward : 
I  humbly  am  content  with  human  praise; 
A  goddt  ss's  applause  would  envy  raise. 
But  be  it  as  you  say  ;  for,  'tis  confest. 
The  men,  who  flatter  highest,  please  us  best. 
That  I  suspect  it,  ought  not  to  displease ; 
For  miracles  are  not  believ'd  with  ease. 
One  joy  1  have,  that  I  had  Venus'  voice ; 
A  greater  yet,  that  you  confirm'd  her  choice ; 
That  profler'd  lauruls,  promis'd  sovereignty,  * 
Juno  and  Pallas  you  contemn'd  for  mc. 
Am  I  your  empire  then,  and  your  renown  ? 
What  heart  of  rock,  but  must  by  this  be  won? 
And  yet  bear  witness,  O  you  powers  above. 
How  rude  I  am  in  all  the  arts  of  Love ! 
My  hand  is  yet  untaught  to  write  to  men : 
This  is  th»  essay  of  my  unpractis'd  pen. 
Happy  those  nymphs,  whom  use  has  ijerfect  made ! 
I  think  all  crime,  and  tremble  at  a  shade. 
Ev'n  while  I  write,  my  fearful  conscious  eyes 
Look  often  back,  misdoubting  a  surprise. 
For  no^  the  rumour  spreads  among  the  crowd, 
At  court  in  whispers,  but  in  town  aloud  : 
Dissemble  you,  whate'er  you  hear  them  say  : 
To  leave  off  loving  were  your  bettci-  way ; 
Yet  if  you  will  dissemble  it,  you  may. 
Love  secretly :  the  absence  of  my  lord 
More  freedom  gives,  but  does  not  all  afford  : 
Long  is  his  journey,  long  will  he  his  stay ; 
Call'd  by  affairs  of  consequence  away. 
To  go,  or  not,  when  unresolv'd  he  stooti, 
I  bid  him  make  what  swift  return  he  could  : 
Then,  kissing  me,  he  said,  "  1. recommend 
All  to  thy  care,  but  most  my  Trojan  friend." 
I  smird  at  what  he  innocently  said. 
And  only  answer'd,  "  You  shall  be  obey^'d.'* 
Propitious  winds  have  borne  him  far  from  heu^e, 
But  let  not  this  secure  your  confidence. 
Absent  be  is,  yet  absent  be  commands : 
You  know  the  proverb,  "  Princes  have  long  handi^ ." 
My  fame's  my  burthen ;  for  the  more  I'm  prais'd, 
A  juster  ground  of  jealousy  is  rais'd. 
Were  I  less  fair,  I  might  have  been  mom  bit- *vt : ' 
Great  beauty  through  great  danger  is  possest. 
To  leave  me  here,  his  venture  was  not  hanl. 
Because  he  thought  my  virtue  was  my  guard.  . 
He  fcar'd  my  fore,  but  trusted  to  my  life, 
The*beauty  doubted,  but  believ'd  the  wife. 
You  bid  mc  use  th'  occasion  while  I  can. 
Put  in  our  hands  by  the  good  easy  man. 
1  would,  and  yet  I  doubt  'twixt  love  and  fear; 
One  draws  me  from  you,  and  one  brings  me  n.^ar. 
Our  flames  are  mutual,  and  my  husband's  gone  : 
The  nights  arc  long;  1  fear  to  lie  alone. 
One  house  contains  us,  and  weak  walls  divide. 
And  you  're  too  pressing  to  be  long  deny'd. 
I.et  me  not  live,  but  every  thing  conspires 
To  join  our  loves,  and  yet  my  fear  retires. 
You  court  with  words,  when  you  should  force  em- 
A  rape  is  requisite  to  shame-fac'd  joy.         [ploy : 
Indulgent  to  the  wronjis  which  we  receive^.  - 
Our  sex  can  suffer  what  we  dare  not  give. 
What  have  I  said  ?  for  both  of  us  »t  were  best. 
Our  kindling  fire  if  each  of  us  suppress. 
The  faith  of  strangers  is  too  prone  to  change. 
And,  like  themselves,  their  wand'rrag  patsioni 
ranges 
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Hypsipile,  and  the  fond  Mlnonian  maid, 
Were  both  by  trusting  of  their  guests  betray'd. 
How  can  I  doubt  that  other  men  deceive, 
When  you  yourself  did  fairOenone  leave? 
But  lest  1  shojdd  upbraid  your  treachery. 
You  make  a  merit  of  that  crime  to  mc. 
Yet  grant  you  were  to  faithful  love  inclined. 
Your  weary  Trojans  wait  but  for  a  wind. 
Should  you  prevail ;  while  I  assign  the  night, 
Your  sails  are  hoisted,  and  you  take  your  flight : 
Some  bawling  mariner  our  love  destroys, 
And  breaks  asunder  our  unflnish'd  joys. 
But  I  with  you  may  leave  the  Spartan  court, 
To  view  the  Trojan  wealth  and  Priam*s  court : 
Showu  while  I  see,  I  shall  expose  my  fame. 
And  fill  a  foreign  country  with  my  shanie. 
In  Asia  what  reception  shall  I  find  ? 
And  what  dishonour  leave  in  Greece  behind  ? 
What  will  your  brothers,  Priam,  Hecuba, 
And  what  will  all  your  modest  matrons  say  ? 
Ev'n  you,  when  on  this  action  you  reflect. 
My  future  conduct  justly  may  suspect. 
And  whatever  stranger  lands  upon  your  coast, 
Conclude  me,  by  your  own  example,  lost. 
I  from  your  rage  a  strumpet's  name  shall  hear. 
While  you  forget  what  part  in  it  you  bear. 
Yoi:^  my  crime*s  author,  will  my  crime  upbraid : 
I>eep  under  ground,  oh,  let  me  first  be  laid ! 
You  boast  the  pomp  and  plenty  of  your  land, 
An.:  promise  all  shall  be  at  my  command  : 
Your  Trojan  wealth,  believe  me,  I  despise; 
My  own  poor  native  land  has  dearer  ties. 
Should  I  be  injured  on  your  Phrygian  shore. 
What  help  of  kindred  could  1  there  implore  ? 
Medea  was  by  Jason's  flattery  won : 
I  may,  like  her,  believe,  and  be  undone. 
Plain  honest  hearts,  like  mine,  suspect  no  cheat. 
And  love  contributes  to  its  own  deceit. 
The  ships,  about  whose  sides  loud  tempests  roar, 
With  gentle  winds  were  wafted  from  the  shore. 
Your  teeming  mother  dreamed  a  flaming  brand, 
Sprung  from  her  womb,  consum*d  the  Trojan 

land. 
To  second  tliis,  old  prophecies  conspire. 
That  Ilium  shall  be  burnt  with  Grecian  fire. 

Both  give  mc  fear ;  nor  is  it  much  allay'd. 
That  Venus  is  oblig*d  our  loves  to  aid. 

For  they,  who  lost  their  cause,  revenge  will  take  ; 

And  for  one  friend  two  enemies  you  make. 

Nor  can  I  doubt,  but,  should  I  fbllow  you. 

The  sword  would  soon  our  fatal  crime  pursue. 

A  wrong  so  great  my  husband's  rage  would  rouse, 

And  my  relations  would  his  cause  espouse. 

You  boast  your  strength  and  courage ;  but,  alas ! 

Your  words  receive  small  credit  from  your  face. 

Xjtt  heroes  in  the  dusty  field  delight. 

Those  limbs  were  fashion'd  for  another  fight. 

Bid  Hector  sally  firom  the  walls  of  Troy ; 

A  sweeter  quarrel  should  your  arms  employ. 

Yet  fears  like  these  should  not  my  mind  perplex. 

Were  I  as  wise  as  many  of  my  sex. 

But  Time  and  you  may  bolder  thoughts  inspire ; 

And  I  perhaps  may  yield  to  your  desire. 

You  last  demand  a  private  conference; 

These  are  your  words,  but  I  can  guess   your 
sense. 

Your  unripe  hopes  their  harvest  must  attend : 

Be  rul'd  by  me,  and  Time  may  be  y<»ur  friend. 

Thb  is  enough  to  let  you  understand ; 

For  now  my  pioA  has  tir'd  my  tender  hand : 


My  woman  knows  the  secret  of  my  heart. 
And  may  hereafter  better  news  impart. 


DIDO  TO  JENEAS. 

IPMT.  Til. 


THE  ARGUMENT. 

iEneas,  the  son  of  Venus  and  Anchiaes,  having,  it 
the  destruction  of  Troy,  saved  his  gods,  his 
father,  and  son  Ascanius,  from  the  fiie,  pot  to 
sea  with  twenty  sail  of  ships;  and,  having  been 
long  tost  with  tempests,  was  at  last  cast  upoo  the 
shore  of  Libya,  where  queen  Dido  (flying  front 
the  cm  .Ity  of  Pygmalion  her  brother,  who  had 
killed  her  husband  Sichaeus)  had  lately  bnilt 
Carthage.  She  entertained  .£nea8  and  his  fleet 
with  great  civility,  fell  passionately  in  lore 
with  him,  and  in  the  end  denied  Ufm  not  the  last 
favours.  But  Mercury  admoni.ihing  iEneas  to 
go  in  search  of  Italy,  (a  kingdom  promised 
him  by  the  gods)  he  reaidily  prepared  to  obey 
him.  Dido  soon  perceived  it,  and  having  in 
vain  tried  all  other  means  to  engage  himte 
stay,  at  last  in  despair  writes  to  hini  ms  foUovi. 


So,  on  Meander's  banks,  when  death  is  nigh. 

The  mournful  swan  sings  her  own  elegy. 

Not  that  1  hope  (for,  oh,  that  hope  were  vain!) 

By  words  your  lost  aflfection  to  regain : 

But,  having  lost  whate*er  was  worth  iny  care. 

Why  should  1  fear  to  lose  a  dying  prayer? 

Tis  then  resolvM  poor  Dido  must  be  left. 

Of  life,  of  honour,  and  of  love  bereft  I 

While  you,  with  loosen'd  sails  and  vows,  pieptit 

To  seek  a  land,  that  flies  the  searcher's  care. 

Nor  can  my  rising  towers  your  flight  restrain. 

Nor  my  new  empire,  ofTerM  yon  in  vain. 

Built  walls  you  shun,  unbuilt  you  seek ;  that  Itiid 

is  yet  to  conquer ;  but  you  this  command. 

Suppose  you  landed  where  your  wish  detignM, 

Think  what  reception  foreigners  would  find. 

What  people  is  so  void  of  common  sense, 

Jo  vote  succession  from  a  native  prince  ? 

Vet  there  new  sceptres  and  new  loves  you  seek; 

New  vows  to  plight,  and  plighted  vows  to  break. 

When  will   your  towers  the  height  of  Cartliago 

know  ? 
Or  when  your  eyes  discern  such  crowds  bdoir? 
If  such  a  town  and  subjects  you  could  see. 
Still  would  you  want  a  wife,  who  lovM  like  n». 
For,  oh,  I  burn,  like  fires  with  ihcenae  bright: 
Not  holy  tapers  flame  with  purer  light : 
^neas  is  my  thoughts'  perpetual  theme ; 
Their  daily  longing,  and  their  nightly  dreao. 
Yet  he  »s  ungrateful  and  obdurate  still : 
FooHhat  1  am  to  place  my  heart  so  ill ! 
Myself  I  cannot  to  myself  restore : 
Still  I  complaiu,  and  still  I  love  him  more. 
Have  pity,  Cupid,  on  my  bleeding  heart, 
Aud  pierce  thy  brother's  with  an  equal  daft. 
1  rave :  nor  canst  thou  Venus'  offspring'  be. 
Love's  mother  could  not  bear  a  son  like  thee. 
From  hardened  oak,  or  from  a  rock's  cold  womb. 
At  least  thou  art  from  some  fierce  tigress  come  j 
Or  on  rough  seas,  from  their  foundation  torn, 
Got  by  the  Wmds  and  in  a  tempest  boras 
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which  now  thy  trembling  sailors  fear; 
whose  ra^e  should  still  detain  thee  here. 
3w  high  the  foamy  billows  ride  ! 
s  and  waves  are  on  the  juster  side. 
r  weather  and  a  stormy  sea 
,  what  rather  1  would  owe  to  thee. 
>u  deserv*8t  from  Heaven's  avenging  laws ; 
nwilling  to  become  the  Cause, 
ny  love,  if  tbou  wilt  seek  thy  fate, 
r  purchase,  and  a  costly  hate, 
a  little,  till  the  tempest  cease, 
Olid  winds  are  lull'd  into  a  peace, 
by  rage,  like  theirs,  unconstant  prove ! 
will,  if  there  be  power  in  love, 
ihou  not  yet  what  dangers  ships  sustain  } 
rreck'd,  how  dar'st  thou  tempt  the  main  ? 
ire  it  smooth,  were  every  wa^  e  asleep, 
tand  forms  of  Death  are  in  the  deep. 
tyss  the  gods  their  vengeance  store, 
n  TOWS  of  those  who  falsely  swore. 
iged  storms  on  sea-born  Venus  wait, 
ate  the  justice  of  her  state, 
thee  the  means  of  safety  show ; 
myself,  would  still  preserve  my  foe. 
boa  art,  I  not  thy  death  design : 
ive,  to  be  the  cause  of  mine  ! 
ne  aveuging  storm  thy  vessel  tear, 
ren  forbid  my  words  should  omen  bear) 
by  face  thy  pejjur*d  vows  would  fly ; 
vrong'd  ghost  be  present  to  thy  eye. 
uiteDing  looks  think  thou  behold'stme 
re, 

ny  mouth,  and  clotted  all  my  hair, 
uld  fork'd  lightning  and  red  thunder  fall, 
Ufst  thou  say,  but  I  deservM  'em  all  ? 
should  happen,  make  not  haste  away ; 
be  danger  will  be  worth  thy  stay. 
'  on  thy  son,  if  not  on  me : 
alone  is  guilt  enough  for  thee. 
his  youth,  what  have  thy  gods  deserv*d, 
I  seas,  who  were  from  fires  preserved  ? 
sr  gods  nor  parent  didst  thou  bear ; 
ories  all  to  please  a  woman's  ear, 
be  tak  of  thy  romantic  life. 
m  1  thy  first  deluded  wife : 
itsaing  foes  Creusa  stay'd, 
Mse  man,  forsaken  and  betray'd. 
a  thou  told'st  me,  stnick  my  tender  heart, 
requital  follow'd  such  desert. 
:  I  but  the  gods,  for  crimes  like  these, 
ten  kept  thee  wandering  on  tlie  seas. 
'd  companions,  cast  ashore,  I  fed, 
imittcd  to  my  crown  and  bed. 
ir  strangers,  soccour  the  distrest, 
enough ;  bat,  oh,  too  kind  the  rest! 
he  cave  which  first  my  ruin  brou(;ht, 
)m  t he  storm,  we  common  shelter  sought ! 
1  howling  echo'd  round  the  place : 
itain  nymphs,  thought  I,  my  nuptials 
ce. 

so  then,  but  now  too  late  I  know 
I  yell'd  my  funerals  from  below. 
y  and  violated  Fame, 
IT  dues  to  my  dead  husband^s  name ! 
redeem  my  reputation  lost, 
I  arms  restore  my  guilty  ghost 
ny  palace,  in  a  gloomy  grove, 
chapel  to  my  murder*d  Jove ;     [stands, 
eath^  with  boughs  and  wool,  his  statue 
mooument  of  artful  hands. 


Last  night,  methought,  he  call'd  me  from  the  dome. 
And  thrice,  with   hollow  voice,  cry'd,  "  Dido, 

come." 
She  comes ;  thy  wife  thy  lawful  summons  hears ; 
But  comes  more  slowly,  ctogg'd  with  conscious 
Forgive  the  wrong  1  ofi'or'd  to  thy  bed;       [fears. 
Strong  were  his  cliarms,  who  my  weak  faith  misled. 
His  goddess  mother,  and  his  aged  sire 
Borne  on  his  back,  did  to  my  fall  conspire. 
Oh !  such  he  was,  and  is,  that,  were  he  true. 
Without  a  biubh  1  might,  his  love  pursue. 
But  cruel  stars  my  birth-day  did  attend ; 
And  as  my  fortune  opc-u'd,  it  mu$t  end. 
My  plighted  lord  vati  at  the  altar  slain. 
Whose  wealth  was  made  my  bloody  Imjttjer's  gain. 
Friendless,  and  followed  by  the  nmrdeter's  hate. 
To  foreign  countrieN  1  remov'd  my  fate ; 
And  here,  a  suppliaut,  from  the  natives'  hands 
I  bought  the  ground  on  which  my  city  stands. 
With  all  the  coast  that  stretches  to  the  sea ; 
Ev'n  to  the  friendly  port  that  shelter'd  thee : 
Then  rais'd  these  walls,  which  mount  into  the  air. 
At  once  my  neighbours'  wonder,  and  their  fear. 
For  now  they  arm ;  and  round  me  leagues  are  made, 
My  scarce-establish'd  empire  to  invade. 
To  man  my  new-built  walls  I  must  prepare, 
An  helpless  woman,  and  unskilPd  in  war. 
Yet  thousand  rivals  to  my  love  pretend ; 
And  for  my  person  would  my  crown  defend : 
Whose  jarring  votes  in  one  complaint  agree, 
That  each  unjustly  is  disdain'd  for  thee. 
To  proud  Hyarbas  give  me  up  a  prey ; 
(For  that  must  follow,  if  thou  goest  away.) 
Or  to  my  husband's  murderer  leave  my  life, 
That  to  the  husband  be  may  add  the  wife.  C ' 
Go  then,  since  no  complaints  can  move  thy  mind: 
Go,  peijur'd  man,  but  leave  thy  gods  behind. 
Touch  not  those  gods,  by  whom  thou  art  forsworn. 
Who  will  in  impious  hands  no  more  be  borne : 
Thy  sacrilq!;ious  worship  they  disdain. 
And  rather  would  the  Grecian  fires  sustain. 
Perhaps  my  greatest  sbnme  is  still  to  come. 
And  part  of  thee  lies  hid  within  my  womb. 
l"ue  babe  unborn  must  perish  by  %hy  hate. 
And  perish  guiltless  in  his  mother's  fate. 
Some  god,  thou  say*st,   thy  voyage  does  com- 
mand ;  [land ! 
Would  the  same  god  had  barr'd  thee  from  my 
The  same,  1  doubt  not,  thy  departure  steers. 
Who  kept  thee  out  at  sea  so  many  years; 
While  thy  long  labours  were  a  price  so  great. 
As  thou  to  purchase  Troy  would'st  not  repeat. 
But  Tyber  now  thou  seek'st,  to  be  at  best. 
When  there  arriv'd,  a  poor  precarious  guest. 
Yet  it  deludes  thy  search :  perhaps  it  will 
To  thy  old  age  lie  midiscover'd  still. 
A  ready  crown  and  wealth  in  dower  I  bring, 
And,  without  conquering,  here  thou  art  a  king. 
Here  thou  to  Carthage  may*st  transfer  tliy  Troy : 
Here  young  Ascanius  may  bis  amis  employ ; 
And,  while  we  live  secure  in  soft  repose. 
Bring  many  laurels  home  from  conquer'd  fofes, 
By  Cupid's  arrows,  I  adjure  thee,  stay  ; 
By  all  the  gods,  companions  of  thy  way. 
So  may  thy  Trojans,  who  are  yet  alive. 
Live  still,  and  with  no  fiiture  fortune  strive ; 
So  may  thy  youthful  son  old  age  attain, 
And  thy  dead  father's  bones  in  peace  remain: 
As  thou  hast  pity  on  unhappy  me. 
Who  knew  no  crim«»  but  too  much  love  of  thee. 
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I  am  not  bom  from  fierce  Achilles'  line, 
Nor  did  my  parents  against  Troy  combine. 
To  be  thy  wife  if  1  unworthy  prove, 
By  some  inferior  name  admit  my  lore. 
To  be  secured  of  still  possessing  thee. 
What  would  I  do,  and  what  would  I  not  be  ! 
Our  Libyan  coasts  their  certain  seasons  know. 
When  free  from  tempests  passengers  may  go : 
But  now  with  northern  blasts  the  billows  roar. 
And  drive  the  floating  sea-weed  to  the  shore. 
Leave  to  my  care  the  time  to  sail  away ; 
When  Safe,  I  will  not  sufier  thee  to  stay. 
Thy  weary  men  would  be  with  ease  content ; 
Tlieir  sails  are  tatteT*d,  and  their  masts  are  spent. 
If  by  no  merit  I  thy  mind  can  move, 
What  thou  dcny'st  my  merit,  give  my  love. 
Stay,  till  I  learn  my  loss  to  undergo ; 
And  give  me  time  to  struggle  with  my  woe. 


If  not,  know  this,  I  will  not  sufier  long; 

My  life's  too  loathsome,  and  my  love  too  strong. 

Death  holds  my  pen  and  dictates  what  1  say, 

While  cross  my  lap  the  Trojan  sword  I  lay. 

M  y  tea  rs  flow  down ;  the  sharp  edge  cats  their  flood, 

And  d links  my  sorrows  that  must  drink  my  blood. 

How  well  thy  gift  does  with  my  fate  agree  I 

My  funeral  pomp  is  cheaply  made  by  thee. 

To  no  new  wounds  my  bosom  1  display : 

The  sword  but  enters  where  Love  inade  the  way. 

But  thou,  d^r  sister,  and  yet  dearer  friend, 

Shalt  my  cold  ashes  to  their  urn  attend. 

Sichsus'  wife  let  not  the  marble  boast, 

I  lost  that  title,  when  my  fiune  I  lost. 

This  short  inscription  only  let  it  bear: 

"  Unhappy  Dido  lies  in  quiet  here. 

The  cause  of  death,  and  sword  by  which  shedjrU 

MneaLS  gave :  the  rest  her  arm  supply'd." 
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THE  FIRST  BOOK 

OF 

OVID'S  ART  OF  LOVE. 

TN  Cupid's  school  whoe'er  would  take  deg^e, 
'"'  Must  learn  his  rudiments  by  readiqg  me. 

Seamen  with  sailing  arts  their  vessels  move ; 
Art  guides  the  chariot :  Art  instructs  to  love. 
Of  ships  and  chariots  others  know  the  rule ; 
But  I  am  master  in  Love's  mighty  school. 
Cupid  indeed  is  obstinate  and  wild, 
A  stubborn  god ;  but  yet  the  god*s  a  child: 
Easy  to  govern  in  his  tender  a^e. 
Like  fierce  Achilles  in  his  pupillage : 
That  hero,  bom  for  conquest,  trembling  atood 
Before  the  Centaur,  and  recciv'd  the  rod. 
As  Chiron  mollify'd  his  cruel  mind 
With  art,  and  taught  his  warlike  hands  to  wind 
The  silver  strings  of  his  melodious  lyre : 
So  Love's  faXr  goddess  does  my  soul  inspire. 
To  teach  her  softer  arts  f  to  sooth  the  mind. 
And  smooth  the  ragged  breasts  of  human-kind. 

Yet  Cupid  and  Achilles  each  with  scorn 
And  rage  were  fiU'd ;  and  both  were  goddess-bom. 
The  bull,  reclaimM  and  yok'd,  the  burthen  draws; 
The  horse  receives  the  bit  within  his  jaws  ; 
And  stubbom  Lore  shall  bend  beneath  my  sway. 
Though  straggling  oft  he  strives  to  disobey. 
He  shakes  his  torch,  he  wounds  me  with  his  darts; 
But  vain  his  force,  and  vainer  are  his  arts. 
The  more  he  burns  my  soul,  or  wounds  my  sight. 
The  more  he  teaches  to  revenge  the  spite. 

I  boast  no  aid  the  Delphian  god  afibrds. 
Nor  auspice  from  the  flight  of  chattering  birds; 
Nor  Clio  nor  her  sisters  have  1  seen ; 
As  Hetiod  mw  them  on  the  sbady  green: 


Experience  makes  my  work ;  a  truth  so  try*d 
You  may  believe ;  and  Venus  be  my  guide. 

Far  hence,  ye  vestals,  be,  who  bind  ywa  hair; 
And  wives,  who  gowns  below  your  ancles  wean 
I  sing  the  brothels  loose  and  unconfinM, 
Th'  unpunishable  pleasures  of  the  kind; 
Which  all  alike,  fur  love,  or  money,  find. 

You,  who  in  Cupid's  rolls  inscribe  your  name, 
First  seek  an  object  worthy  of  your  flame; 
Then  strive,  with  art,  your  lady's  mind  to  gain: 
And  last,  provide  your  love  may  long  remaiu. 
On  these  three  precepts  all  my  work  shall  move  •' 
These  are  the  rules  and  principles  of  Lovcb 

Before  your  youth  with  marriage  is  opprest, 
Make  choice  of  one  who  suits  your  huBMHif 

best: 
And  such  a  damsel  drops  not  from  the  sky; 
Slie  must  be  sought  for  with  a  curious  eye. 

The  wary  angler,  in  the  winding  brook, 
Kuuws  what  the  fish,  and  where  to  bait  his  hook. 
The  fowler  and  the  huntsman  know  by  name 
I'he  certain  haunts  and  harbour  of  their  game* 
So  must  the  lover  beat  the  likeliest  grounds ; 
Til'  assembly  where  his  quarry  most  abounds. 
Nor  shall  my  novice  wander  for  astray.; 
These  rules  shall  put  him  in  the  ready  way. 
Thou  slialt  not  sail  around  the  contiuent. 
As  far  as  Perseus  or  as  Paris  went : 
For  Rome  alon(?  affords  thee  such  a  store. 
As  all  the  world  can  hardly  show  thee  more. 
The  face  of  Hoaven  with  fewer  stars  is  crown'd. 
Than  beauties  in  the  Roman  sphere  are  found. 

Whether  thy  love  is  bent  on  blooming  youths 
On  dawninsr  sweetness  in  unartful  truth  ; 
Or  courts  the  juicy  joys  of  riper  growth ; 
Here  mayst  thoa  find  thy  fiiU  desires  in  both* 
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mBBal  beauties  please  thy  sight 

that  knows  to  give  and  take  delight) ; 

of  matrons  of  the  graver  sort, 
ion  prudence,  wiH  not  balk  the  sport, 
amer  heats  thou  need*8t  but  only  go 
pey's  cool  and  shady  portico  ; 
ord*s  fane ;  or  that  proud  edifice, 
arrets  near  the  bawdy  suburb  rise : 
it  other  portico,  where  stands 
i\  father  urging  his  commands, 
''  daughters  wait  the  time  of  rrst, 
-e  their  poniards  in  the  bridegrooms  breast : 
s*  temple ;  where,  on  annual  nights, 
•urn  Adonis  with  Assyrian  rites. 
1  the  Jewish  walk,  where  the  foul  drove, 
iths,  rest  from  every  thing  but  love : 

temple ;  for  that  sacrod  whore 
thers,  what  to  Jove  she  was  before. 
e  ball  itself  be  not  bcly'd, 
re  the  cause  of  Love  is  often  try  *d  j 
It  least,  or  in  the  palace-yard, 
lence  the  noisy  combatants  are  heard. 
ty  counsellors,  in  formal  gown, 
in  another's  cause,  but  lose  their  own. 
x}uence  is  nonplust  in  the  suit ; 
irers,  who  had  words  at  will,  are  mute, 
rom  her  adjoining  temple,  smiles, 
icm  caught  in  their  litigious  wiles. 
nators  lead  home  the  youthful  dime, 
!g  clients,  when  they  patrons  came, 
ve  all,  the  play-house  is  the  place ; 
choice  of  quarry  in  that  narrow  chase. 
ke  thy  stand,  and  sharply  looking  out, 
y'st  thou  find  a  mistress  in  the  rout, 
:h  of  time,  or  for  a  single  bout, 
itres  are  berries  for  the  fair : 
5  on  mole-hills  thither  they  repair; 
s  to  hives,  so  numerously  they  throng, 
e  said,  they  to  that  place  belong. 
they  swarm,  who  have  the  public  voice: 
oose,  if  plenty  not  distracts  thy  choice : 
ind  to  be  seen,  in  heaps  they  ruu ; 
luido,  and  some  to  be  undone. 
Romulus  the  rise  of  plays  began, 
•w  subjects  a  commodiou<«  man ; 
;  unmarried  soldiers  to  supply, 
t;  the  commonwealth  should  multiply  : 
g  Sabine  women  for  his  braves, 
lie  king,  to  get  a  race  of  slaves. 
-bouse  not  of  Parian  marble  ina«le, 
it  spread  with  purple  sails  for  shade, 
e  with  rushes  or  with  leaves  thev  strew*d: 
»  in  prospect,  no  machining  god. 
of  homely  turf  they  sat  to  see, 
with  the  wreaths  of  every  common  tree, 
hile  they  sat  in  rustic  majesty, 
er  had  his  mistress  in  his  eye ; 
01  he  saw  most  suiting  to  his  mind, 
of  matrimonial  rape  drsign'd. 
>uld  they  wait  the  plaudit  in  their  haste ; 
the  dances  and  the  song  were  past, 
arch  gave  the  signal  from  his  throne; 
ng,  bade  his  merry  ipen  h\\  on. 
shal  crew,  like  soldiers  ready  prest, 
le  word  (the  word  too  was,  The  best) 
ful  cries  each  other  animate ; 
oose,   and  some  at  hazard  seize  their 
ate. 

from  eagles,  or  from  wolves  theiambs, 
their  lawless  lovers  fly  the  doipes. 


Their  fear  was  one,  but  not  one  face  of  fear; 

Some  rend  the  lovely  tresses  of  their  hair; 

Some  shriek,  and  some  are  struck  with  dumb  despair. 

Her  absent  mother  one  invokes  in  vain ; 

One  stands  amaz'd,  not  daring  to  complain ; 

The  nimbler  trust  their  feet,  the  slow  remain. 

But  nought  availing,  all  are  captives  led. 

Trembling  and  blushing,  to  the  genial  bed. 

She  who  too  long  resisted,  or  deny'd. 

The  lusty  lover  made  by  force  a  bride ; 

And  with  superior  strength,  compelled  her  to  his 

side. 
Then  soothed  her  thus : — "  My  souPs  far  betterpart. 
Cease  weeping,  nor  afBict  thy  tender  heart : 
For  what  thy  fethcr  to  thy  mother  was, 
That  faith  to  thee,  that  solemn  vow  I  pass." 

Thus  Romulus  became  so  popular ; 
This  was  the  way  to  thrive  in  peace  and  war; 
To  pay  his  army,  and  fresh  whores  to  bring : 
Who  would  not  fight  for  such  a  gracious  king? 

Thus  love  in  theatres  did  first  improve; 
And  theatres  are  still  the  scenes  of  love : 
Nor  shun  the  tfiariot*s  and  the  courser*s  race; 
The  Circus  is  no  inconvenient  place. 
No  need  is  there  of  talking  on  the  hand ; 
Nor  nods,  nor  signs,  which  lovers  understand. 
But  boldly  next  the  ftiir  your  seat  provide, 
Close  as  you  can  to  hers,  and  side  by  side. 
Pleased  or  unpleasM,  no  matter;  crowding  sit: 
For  so  the  laws  of  public  shows  permit 
Then  find  occasion  to  begin  discourse ; 
Inquire,  whose  chariot  this,  and  whose  that  horse  ? 
To  whatsoever  side  she  is  inolin'd. 
Suit  all  your  inclinations  to  her  mind; 
Like  what  she  likes ;  from  thence  your  court  begin  ; 
And  whom  she  favours,  wish  that  he  may  win. 
But  when  the  statues  of  the  deities. 
In  chariots  roll'd,  appear  before  tlie  prize; 
When  Venus  comes,  with  deep  devotion  rise. 
If  dust  be  on  her  lap,  or  grains  of  sand. 
Brush  both  away  with  your  officious  hand. 
If  none  be  there,  yet  brush  that  nothing  thence; 
And  still  to  touch  her  lap  make  some  pretence. 
Touch  any  thing  of  hers ;  and  if  her  train 
Sweep  on  the  ground,  let  it  not  sweep  in  vain  ; 
But  gently  take  it  up,  and  wipe  it  clean; 
And  while  you  wipe  it,  with  observing  eyes. 
Who  knows  but  you  may  see  her  naked  thighs ! 
Observe,  who  sits  behind  her;  and  beware. 
Lest  his  encroaching  knee  should  press  the  fair. 
Light  ser\  ice  takes  light  minds :  ,for  some  can  tell 
Of  fav#urs  won,  by  laying  cushions  well : 
By  fanning  faces  some  their  fortune  meet ; 
And  some  by  laying  footstools  for  their  feet. 
These  overtures  of  love  the  Circus  gives ; 
Nor  at  the  sword-play  less  the  lover  thrives  : 
For  there  the  son  of  Venus  fights  his  prize ; 
And  deepest  wounds  are  oft  receiv'd  flrtMn  eyes. 
One,  while  the  crowd  their  acclamations  make. 
Or  while  he  bets,  and  putt  his  ring  to  stake. 
Is  struck  from  £Eur,  and  feels  the  flying  dart; 
And  of  the  spectacle  is  made  a  part. 

Csesar  would  represent  a  naval  fight. 
For  his  own  honour,  and  for  Rome's  delight. 
From  either  sea  the  youths  and  maidens  come ; 
And  all  the  world  was  then  contained  in  jRome. 
In  this  vast  concourse,  in  this  choice  of  game, 
Wliat  Roman  heart  but  felt  a  foreign  flame  ? 
Once  more  our  prince  prepares  to  majse  us  glad; 
And  the  remaining  east  to  Rome  will  add. 
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Rejoice,  ye  Roman  soldiers,  in  your  uni ; 
Your  ensigns  from  the  Parthians  shall  return ; 
And  the  slain  Crassi  shall  no  longer  mourn. 
A  youth  is  sent  those  trophies  to  demand  ; 
And  bears  his  fathcr^s  thunder  in  his  hand : 
Doubt  not  th'  imperial  boy  in  wars  unseen; 
In  childhood  all  of  Csesar's  race  are  men. 
Celestial  seeds  shoot  out  before  their  day, 
Prevent  tlicir  years,  and  brook  no  dull  delay. 
Thus  infant  Hercules  the  snakes  did  press. 
And  in  his  cradle  did  his  sire  confess. 
Bacchus,  a  boy,  yet  like  a  hero  fought. 
And  tarly  spoils  from  conquer^  India  brought. 
Thus  you  your  father's  troops  shall  lead  to  fight. 
And  thus  shall  vanquish  in  your  father's  right. 
These  rudiments  to  you  your  lineage  owe ; 
Born  to  incriase  your  titles,  38  you  grow. 
Brethren  you  had,  i-evenge  your  brethren  slain  j 
You  have  a  father,  and  his  rights  maintain. 
Arm'd  by  your  country's  parent  and  your  own, 
Redeem  your  countrj',  and  restore  his  throne. 
Your  enemies  assert  an  impious  cause ; 
You  flght  both  for  divine  and  humari  laws. 
Already  in  their  cause  they  are  o'en^ome: 
Subject  them  too,  by  force  of  arms,  to  Rome. 
Great  father  Mors  with  greater  Caesar  join. 
To  give  a  prosperous  omen  to  your  line : 
One  of  you  is,  and  one  shall  be  divine. 
1  prophesy  you  shall,  you  shall  overcome : 
My  verse  ^hall  bring  you  back  in  triumph  home. 
Speak  in  my  verse,  exliort  to  loud  alarms  z 
O  were  my  numbers  equal  to  yoiir  arms ! 
Then  would  I  sing  the  JParthians  overthrow  j 
Their  shot  averse  sent  from  a  flying  bow : 
The  Parthians,  who  already  flying  fight. 
Already  give  an  omen  of  their  flight. 
O  when  will  come  the  day,  by  Heaven  designed. 
When  tiiou,  the  best  and  fieiirest  of  mankind, 
Drawn  by  while  horses  shalt  in  triumph  ride, 
With  conquer*d  slaves  attending  on  thy  side  j 
Slaves,  tltat  no  longer  can  be  safe  in  flight ; 
O  glorious  object,  O  surprising  sight, 
O  day  of  public  joy  ;  too  good  to  end  in  night  I 
On  such  a  day,  if  thou,  and,  next  to  thee. 
Some  beauty  sit^,  the  spectacle  to  see : 
If  she  inquire  the  names  of  conquered  kings. 
Of  mountains,  rivers,  and  their  hidden  springs. 
Answer  £b  all  thou  know^st ;  and,  if  need  be, 
Of  things  unknown  seem  to  speak  kuowiugty  : 
This  is  Euphrates,  crownM  with  reeds  j  and  there 
Ffcws  the  swift  Tigris  with  his  sea-green  hair. 
Invent  new  names  of  things  unknown  befoi^^ 
Call  this  Armenia,  that  the  Caspian  shore; 
Call  this  a  Mede,  and  that  a  Parthian  youth ; 
Talk  probably :  no  matter  for  the  truth. 

In  feasts,  as  at  our  shows,  new  means  abound  ; 
More  pleasure  there,  than  that  of  wine,  is  found. 
Tiie  Paphian  goddess  there  her  ambush  lays ; 
And  Love  betwixt  the  horns  of  Bacchui  plays; 
Desires  increase  at  every  swelling  draught;  - 
,  Brisk  vapours  add  new  vigour  to  the  thought. 
There  Cupid's  purple  wings  no  flight  afford ; 
But,  wet  with  wine,  be  flutters  on  the  board. 
He  shakes  his  pinions,  but  he  cannot  move ; 
Tix'd  he  remains,  and  turns  a  maudlin  love. 
Wine  warms  the  blood,  and  makes  the  spirits 

flow; 
Care  flie^i,  and  wrinkles  from  the  forehead  go : 
Exalts  the  poor,  invignirates  tjie  weak ; 
Gives  mirth  and  laughter,  and  a  rosy  oheek. 


Bold  truths  it  speaks;  and  spoken,  dares  amintais; 

And  brings  our  old  simplicity  again. 

liOve  sparkles  in  the  cup,  and  fills  it  higher : 

Wine  feed^tbe  flames,  and  fuel  adds  to  fire. 

But  choose  no  mistress  in  thy  drunken  fit ; 

Wine  gilds  too  much  their  beauties  and  their  wit 

Nor  trust  thy  judgment  when  the  tapers  dance ; 

But  sober,  and  by  day,  thy  suit  advance. 

By  day-light  Paris  judg'd  the  beauteous  three; 

And  for  the. fairest  did  the  prize  decree. 

Night  is  a  cheat,  and  all  deformities 

Are  hid  or  lessen'd  in  her  dark  disguise. 

The  Sun's  fair  light  each  errour  will  confess. 

In  face,  in  shape,  in  jewels,  and  in  dress. 

Why  name  I  every  place  where  youths  abound? 
'Tis  loss  of  time,  and  a  too  fruitful  ground. 
The  Baian  baths,  where  ships  at  anchor  ride. 
And  wholesome  streams  from  sulphur  fbuataias 

glide ; 
Where  wounded  youths  are  by  experience  taught. 
The  waters  are  less  healthful  than  they  thought. 
Or  Dian's  fane,  which  near  the  suburb  lies, 
Where  priests,  for  their  promotion,  fight  a  prize. 
That  maiden  goddess  is  Love's  mortal  foe. 
And  much  from  her  his  subjects  undeigo. 

Thus  far  the  sportful  muse  with  myrtle  bound. 
Has  sung  where  lovely  lasses  may  be  found. 
Now  let  me  sing,  how  she  who  wounds  your  mind, 
With  art,  may  be  to  cure  your  wounds  inclin'd. 
Young  nobles,  to  my  laws  attention  lend : 
And  all  you  vulgar  of  my  school  attend.    . 

First  then  believe,  all  women  may  be  won ; 
Attempt  with  confidence,  the  work  is  done. 
The  grasshopper  shall  first  forbear  to  sing 
In  summer  season,  or  the  birds  in  spring; 
Than  women  can  resist  your  flattering  skiil ; 
Ev'n  she  will  yield,  who  swears  she  never  wiU. 
To  secret  pleasure  both  the  sexes  move ; 
But  women  most,  who  most  dissemble  love. 
'  Twere  best  for  us,  if  they  would  first  declare. 
Avow  their  passion,  and  submit  to  prayer. 
The  cow,  by  lowing,  tells  the  bull  her  flame : 
I'he  neighing  mare  invites  her  stallion  to  the  gane. 
Man  is  more  temperate  in  his  lust  than  they. 
And,  more  than  women,  can  his  passion  sway. 
Biblis,  we  know,  did  first  her  love  declare. 
And  had  recourse  to  death  in  her  despair. 
Her  brother  she,  her  fother  Myrrha  sought. 
And  lov'd,  but  lov'd  not  as  a  daughter  ought. 
Now  from  a  tree  she  stills  her  odorous  tears. 
Which  yet  the  name  of  her  who  shed  them  bears. 

In  Ida's  shady  vale  a  bull  appear'd. 
White  as  the  snow,  the  fairest  of  the  herd ; 
A  beauty-spot  of  black  there  only  rose. 
Betwixt  his  equal  horns  and  ample  brows : 
The  love  and  wish  of  all  the  Cretan  cows. 
The  queen  beheld  him  as  his  head  he  rear'd  ; 
And  envy'd  every  leap  he  gave  the  herlL 
A  secret  fire  she  nourished  in  her*  breast. 
And  hated  every  heifer  he  caress'd. 
A  story  known,  and  known  for  true,  I  tell ; 
Nor  Crete,  though  lying,  can  the  truth  conceal. 
She  cut  him  grass  (so  much  can  Love  command) ; 
She  strok'd,  she  fed  him  with  her  royal  hand : 
Was  pleas'd  in  pastures  with  the  henl  to  roam; 
And  Minos  by  the  bull  was  overcome.       [brows; 

Cease,  queen,  with  gems  t'  adorn  thy  beauteous 
The  monarch  of  thy  heart  no  jewel  knows. 
Nor  in  thy  glass  compose  thy  looks  and  eyas: 
Secure  from  all  thy  charms  thy  lover  lies :        * ' 
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Tfttrast  thy  mimmr,  when  it  tells  thee*  true ; 
Thoa  art  no  heifer  to  allure  his  view.  ' 

Soon  woaldtt  thou  quit  thy  royal  diadem 
To  thy  fair  rivals,  tu  be  hom*d  like  t|iein. 
If  Miaos  please,  no  lover  seek  to  find ; 
U  not,  at  least  seek  one  of  human  kind. 

The  wretched  queen  the  Cretan  court  forsakes ; 
In  voods  and  wilds  her  habitation  makes : 
She  curses  every  beauteous  cow  she  sees ; 
"  Ah,  why  dost  thoa  my  lord  and  master  please ! 
And  think'st,  ungrateful  creature  as  thou  art, 
With  frisking  aukwardly,  to  gain  his  heart!" 
She  said,  and  straight  commands,  with  frowning 
To  put  her,  undeserving,  to  the  yoke;  [look, 

Or  feigns  some  holy  rites  of  sacrifice, 
And  sees  her  rival's  death  with  joyful  eyes  : 
Then,  when  the  bloody  priest  has  done  his  part, 
PIeas*d  in  her  band  she  holds  the  beating  heart ; 
Nor  from  a  scornful  taunt  can  scarce  reft^in ; 
'*  Go,  fool,  and  strive  to  please  my  love  again." 

Now  she  would  be  Europa,  lo  now 
(One  bore  a  bull,  and  one  was  made  a  cow). 
Yet  she  at  laxt  her  brutal  bliss  obtained, 
And  in  a  wooden  cow  the  bull  sustain'd ; 
Fill*d  with  his  seed,  accomplished  her  desire ; 
Tin  by  his  (brm  the  son  betray'd  the  sire. 

If  Atreos*  wife  to  incest  had  not  run, 
(But,  ah,  bow  hard  it  is  to  love  but  one !) 
His  Conner*  PhoebuH  had  not  driven  away. 
To  shun  that  sight,  and  interrupt  the  day. 
Thy  daughter,  Nisus,  pull'd  thy  purple  hair. 
And  barking  sea-dogs  yet  her  bowels  tear.       * 
At  sea  and  land  Atrides  iav*d  his  life. 
Yet  fell  a  prey  to  his  adulterous  mfc. 
Who  knows  not  what  revenge  Medea  sought. 
When  the  slain  offspring  bore  the  fiither's  foult  ? 
Thos  Phcenix  did  a  woman's  luve  bewail ; 
And  thus  Hippolytus  by  Phaedra  tell. 
These  crimes  revengeful  matrons  did  commit : 
Hotter  their  lust,  and  sharper  is  their  wit. 
DuQbt  not  from  them  an  easy  victory : 
Scarce  of  a  thousand  dames  will  one  deny. 
An  women  are  content  that  men  should  woo : 
She  who  complains,  and  she  who  will  not  do. 
Rest  then  secure,  whate'er  thy  luck  may  prove, 
Not  to  be  hatied  fbr  declaring  love. 
And  yet  how  canst  thou  miss,  since  womankind 
li  frail  and  vain,  and  still  to  change  inclinM  ? 
Old  husbands  and  stale  gallants  they  despise; 
And  more  another's,  than  their  own,  they  prize. 
A  larger  crop  adorns  our  neighbour'^  field ; 
More  ifiilk  his  kine  from  swelling  udders  yield. 

First  arain  the  maid :  by  her  thou  shalt  be  sure 
A  free  access  and  easy  to  procure  : 
Who  knows  what  to  her  office  does  belong. 
Is  in  the  secret,  and  can  hold  her  tongue. 
Bribe  her  with  gifts,  with  promises,  and  prayers: 
For  her  good  word  goes  far  im  love  affairs, 
The  time  and  fit  occasion  leave  to  her. 
When  she  most  aptly  can  thy  suit  prefer. 
The  time  for  maids  to  fire  their  lady's  blood, 
Ii,  when  they  find  her  in  a  merry  mood ; 
When  all  things  at  her  wish  and  plea^rore  move; 
Her  heart  is  open  then,  and  free  to  love. 
Then  mirth  and  wantonness  to  lust  betray. 
And  smooth  the  passage  to  the  lover's  way. 
Troy  stood  the  siege,  when  fill'd  with  anxious  avre : 
One  merry  fit  concluded  all  the  war. 

If  some  fair  rival  vex  her  jealous  miud| 
Offer  thy  sefvice  to  revepge  in  kind. 


Instruct  the  damsel  while  she  combi  her  hair. 
To  raise  the  chuler  of  that  irgur'd  fair ; 
And,  sighing,  make  her  mistress  understand, 
Slic  hus  the  means  of  vengeance  in  her  hand  : 
Then,  naming  thee,  thy  humble  suit  prefer; 
And  ^wear  thou  languishe;>t  and  dy*st  for  her* 
Thcu  let  her  lo^e  no  time,  but  push  at  all : 
Fur  women  soon  are  rais'd,  and  soon  they  fall. 
Give  their  first  fury  leisure  to  relent. 
They  melt  like  ice,  and  suddenly  repent. 

T*  enjoy  the  uiaid,  will  that  thy  suit  advance? 
'Tis  a  hard  question,  and  a  doubtlul  chance. 
One  maid,  corrupted,  bawds  the  better  for*t; 
Another  for  herself  would  keep  the  sport. 
Thy  business  may  be  furthered  or  delayed : 
But  by  my  counsel,  let  alone  the  maid : 
£v'n  though  she  should  consent  to  do  the  feat; 
The  profit 's  little,  and  the  danger  great. 
1  will  not  lead  thee  through  a  rugged  road  ; 
But  where  the  way  lies  open,  saiie,  and  broad. 
Yet,  if  thou  find'st  her  very  much  thy  friend. 
And  her  good  face  her  diligence  commend  : 
Let  the  fiair  mistress  have  thy  first  embrace. 
And  let  the  maid  come  after  in  her  place. 

But  this  I  will  advise,  and  mark  my  words ; 
For  tis  the  best  advice  my  skill  afifonis : 
If  needs  thou  with  the  damsel  wilt  begin. 
Before  th'  attempt  is  made,  make  sure  to  win: 
For  then  the  secret  better  will  be  kept; 
And  she  can  tell  no  tales  when  once  she's  dipt. 
'Tis  for  the  fowler's  interest  to  beware, 
The  bird  entangled  should  not  'scape  the  snare. 
The  fish,  once  prick'd,  avoids  the  bearded  hook. 
And  spoils  the  sport  of  all  the  neighbouring  brook. 
But,  if  the  wench  be  thine,  she  makes  thy  way, 
And,  for  thy  wake,  her  mistress  will  betray ; 
Tell  all  she  knows,  and  all  she  hears  her  say. 
Keep  well  the  counsel  of  thy  faithful  spy  : 
So  shalt  thou  learn  whene'er  she  treads  awry. 

All  things  the  stations  of  their  seasons  keep ; 
And  certain  times  there  are  to  sow  and  reap. 
Ploughmen  and  sailors  for  the  season  stay, 
One  to  plough  land,  and  one  to  plough  the  sea : 
So  should  the  lover  wait  the  lucky  dav. 
Then  stop  thy  suit,  it  hurts  not  thy  design :. 
But  think,  another  hour  she  may  be  thine. 
And  when  she  celebrates  hor  birth  at  home. 
Or  when  she  views  the  public  shows  of  Rome, 
Know,  all  thy  visits  then  are  troublesome* 
Defer  thy  work,  and  put  not  then  to  sea. 
For  that's  a  boding  and  a  stormy  day. 
Else  take  thy  time,  and,  when  thou  canst,  begin : 
To  break  a  Jewish  sabbath,  think  no  sin : 
Nor  ev'n  on  superstitious  days  abstain ; 
Not  when  the  Romans  were  at  Allia  slain. 
Ill  omens  in  her  frowns  are  understood ; 
When  she 's  in  humour,  every  day  it  good. 
But  than  her  birth-day  seldom  comet  a  worse; 
When  bribes  and  presents  must  be  sent  of  course; 
And  that^s  a  bloody  day,  that  costs  thy  purse. 
Be  stanch  ;  yet  parsimony  will  be  vain : 
The  craving  sex  will  still  the  lover  drain. 
No  skill  can  shift  them  off,  nor  art  remove ; 
They  will  be  begging,  when  they  know  we  love. 
The  merchant  comes  upon  th'  appointed  dayj 
Who  shall  before  thy  face  his  wares  display. 
To  choose  for  her  she  craves  thy  kind  advice; 
Then  begs  again,  to  bargain  for  the  price : 
But  when  she  has  her  purchase  in  her  eye, 
She  hugi  thee  cloBe^  and  kiiws  thee  to  buy^ 
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''  Tis  what  I  vant,  aiid  'tis  a  peii*orth  too  ; 
In  many  years  I  wiU  not  troable^  you." 
If  you  complain  you  have  no  ready  coin ; 
No  matter,  'tis  but  writing  of  a  line, 
A  little  bill,  not  to  be  paid  at  sight ; 
Now  curse  the  time  when  thou  wert  taught  to  write. 
She  keeps  her  birth-day ;  you  must  send  the  cheer; 
And  she  '11  be  bom  a  hupdred  times  a  year. 
With  daily  lies  she  dribs  thee  into  cost; 
That  ear-ring  dropt  a  stone,  that  ring  is  lost. 
They  often  borrow  what  they  never  pay ; 
Whate'er  you  lend  her,  think  it  thrown  away. 
Had  I  ten  mouths  and  tongues  to  tell  each  art, 
All  would  be  wearied  ere  I  told  a  part. 

By  letters,  not  by  words,  thy  love  begin ; 
And  ford  the  dangerous  passage  with  thy  pen. 
If  to  her  heart  thou  aim'st  to  find  the  way. 
Extremely  flatter,  and  extremely  pray. 
Priam  by  prayers  did  Hector's  body  gain ; 
Nor  is  an  angry  god  invok'd  in  vain. 
With  promised  gifts  her  easy  mind  bewitch  ; 
For  ev'n  the  poor  in  promise  may  be  rich. 
Vain  hopf  s  awhile  her  appetite  will  stay  ; 
^Tis  a  deceitful,  but  commodious  way. 
Who  gives  is  mad ;  but  make  her  still  believe 
rrwill  come,  and  that's  the  cheapest  way  to  give. 
Fv'n  barren  lands  fair  promises  afford ; 
But  the  lean  harvest  cheats  the  starving  lord. 
Buy  not  thy  first  enjoyment,  lest  it  prove 
Of  bad  example  to  thy  future  love : 
But  grt  it  gratis ;  and  she  Ml  give  thee  more, 
For  fear  of  losing  what  she  gave  before. 
The  losing  gamester  shakes  the  box  in  vain, 
And  bleeds,  and  loses  on,  in  hopes  to  gain. 

Write  then,  and  in  thy  letter,  as  1  said, 
I<et  her  with  mighty  promises  be  fed. 
Cydippe  by  a  letter  was  betray'd. 
Writ  on  an  apple  to  th'  unwary  maid. 
She  read  herself  into  a  marriage-vow 
(And  every  cheat  in  love  the  gods  allow). 
Learn  eloquence,  ye  noble  youth  of  Rome ; 
It  will  not  only  at  the  bftr  overcome : 
SwjRct  words  thfi  people  and  the  senate  move ; 
But  the  chief  end  of  eloquence  is  love. 
But  in  thy  letter  hide  thy  moving  arts ; 
Afifect  not  to  Ite  thought  a  man  of  parts. 
None  but  vain  fools  to  simple  women  preach : 
A  learned  lettfT  oft  has  made  a  breach. 
In  a  familiar  style  your  thoughts  convey. 
And  write  such  things  as  preseut  you  would  say ; 
Such  words  as  from  the  heart  may  seem  to  move : 
'Tis  wit  enough,  to  make  her  think  you  love. 
If  seal'd  she  sends  it  back,  and  will  not  read. 
Yet  hope,  in  time,  the  business  may  succeed. 
In  time  the  steer  will  to  the  yoke  submit; 
In  time  the  restiff  horse  will  bear  the  bit. 
Ev'n  the  hard  plough-share  use  will  wear  away; 
And  stubborn  steel  in  length  of  time  decay. 
Water  is  soft,  and  marble  hard ;  and  yet 
We  see  soft  water  through  hard  marble  eat. 
Thoufrh  late,  yet  Troy  at  length  in  flames  expir'd ; 
And  ten  years  more  Penelope  had  tir'd. 
Perhaps  thy  lines  unanswer'd  she  retain'd ; 
No  matter :  there's  a  point  already  galu'd : 
For  she,  who  reads,  in  time  will  answer  too ; 
Things  must  be  left  by  just  degrees  to  grow. 
Perhaps  she  writes,  but  answers  with  disdain. 
And  sharply  bids  you  not  to  write  again  : 
What  she  requires,  she  fears  you  should  accord ; 
The  jilt  would  not  be  taken  at  her  word. 


Meantime,  if  she  be  carried  in  her  chair, 
Approach,  but  do  not  socm  to  know  she's  there. 
Speak  softly  to  delude  the  standers-by  ; 
Or,  if  aloud,  then  speak  ambiguously. 
If  sauntering  in  the  portico  she  walk. 
Move  slowly  too ;  for  that's  a  time  for  talk : 
And  sometimes  fbllow,  sometimes  be  her  guide: 
But,  when'the  crowd  permits,  go  side  by  side. 
Nor  in  the  play-house  let  her  sit  alone : 
For  she  *s  the  play-house  and  the  play  in  one. 
There  thou  m3y'st  ogle,  or  by  signs  advance 
Thy  suit,  and  seem  to  touch  her  hand  by  c Lance. 
Admire  the  dancer  who  her  liking  gains, 
And  pity  in  the  play  the  lover's  pains ; 
For  her  sweet  sake  the  loss  of  time  despise ; 
Sit  while  she  sits,  and  when  she  rises  rise. 
But  dress  not  like  a  fop,  nor  curl  your  hair. 
Nor  With  a  pumice  make  your  body  bare. 
Leave  those  efleminate  and  useless  toys 
To  eunuchs,  who  can  give  no  solid  joys. 
Neglect  becomes  a  man :  this  Theseus  found : 
Uncurl'd,  uncomb'd,the  nymph  his  wishes  crown'd. 
The  rough  Hippolytus  was  Phaedra's  care : 
And  Venus  thought  the  rude  Adonis  fiadr. 
Be  not  too  finical ;  but  yet  be  clean : 
And  wear  welUfashion'd  clothes,  like  other  men. 
Let  not  your  teeth  be  yellow,  or  be  foul ; 
Nor  in  wide  shoes  your  feet  too  loosely  roll. 
Of  a  black  muzzle,  and  long  beard,  beware ; 
And  let  a  skilful  barber  cut  your  hair. 
Your  nails  be  pick'd  from  filth,  and  even  par'd; 
Nor  let  your  nasty  nostrils  bud  with  beard. 
Cure  your  unsavory  breath,  gargle  your  thfoat ; 
And  free  your  armpits  from  Uie  ram  and  goat. 
Dress  not,  in  short,  too  little  or  too  much  ; 
And  be  not  wholly  French,  nor  wholly  Dutch. 

Now  Bacchus  calls  me  to  his  jolly  rites  : 
Who  would  not  follow,  when  a  god  invites  ? 
He  helps  the  poet,  and  his  pen  inspires. 
Kind  and  induli;ent  to  his  former  fires. 

Fair  Ariadne  wander'd  on  the  shore. 
Forsaken  now ;  and  Theseus  lov'd  no  more : 
Loose  was  her  gown,  dishcvell'd  was, her  hair; 
Her  bosom  naked,  and  her  feet  were  bare  : 
Bixclaiming,  on  the  water's  brink  she  stood ; 
her  briny  tears  augment  the  briny  flood. 
She  shriek'd,  and  wept,  and  both  became  her  face : 
No  posture  could  that  heavenly  form  disgrace. 
She  brat  her  breast:    "  The  traitor's  gone,"  said 

she; 
"  What  shall  become  of  poor  forsaken  me  ? 
What  shall  become"— 'Sbe  had  not  time  for  more. 
The  sounding  cymbals  rattled  on  the  shore. 
She  swoons  for  fear,  she  &.lls  upon  the  ground; 
No  vital  heat  was  in  her  body  found. 
1'he  Mimallonian  dames  about  her  stood  ; 
And  scudding  Satyrs  ran  before  ^heir  god. 
Silenus  on  his  ass  did  next  appear. 
And  held  upon  the  mane  (the  god  was  clear) ; 
The  drunken  sire  pursues,  the  dames  retire ; 
Sometimes  the  drunken  dames  pursue  the  dninken 
At  last  he  topples  over  on  the  plain ;  [sire. 

The  Satyrs  laugh,  and  bid  him  rise  agaii). 
And  now  the  god  of  wine  came  driving  on. 
High  on  his  chariot  by  swift  tigers  drawn. 
Her  colour,  voice,  and  sense,  forsook  the  fair ; 
Thrice  did  her  trembling  feet  for  flight  prepare. 
And  thrice  affrighted  did  her  flight  forbear. 
She  shook,  like  leaves  of  com  when  tempests  blow. 
Or  slender  reeds  that  in  the  marshes  grow. 


TRANSLATION  FROM  OVID'S  ART  OF  LOVE. 


1ST 


he  god :  "  Compose  thy  fearful  mind ; 
er  husband  thou  shalt  find. 
en  I  will  endow  thee,  and  thy  star 
>ropitious  light  be  sieen  afar, 
jn  seas  the  doubtful  mariner." 
A,  from  his  chariot  leaping  light, 
im  tigers  should  the  nymph  affright, 
f  arms  aroond  her  waist  he  threw 
whatever  they  will,  with  ease  can  do) 
r  bore  her  thence :  th'  attending  throng 
le  sight,  and  sing  the  nuptial  song. 
I  bowls  her  sorrow  she  may  steep : 
room's  liquor  lays  the  bride  asleep. 
I,  when  flowing  cups  in  triumph  ride, 
>''d  n3rmph  is  seated  by  thy  side ; 
god,  and  all  the  mighty  powers, 
may  not  defraud  thy  genial  hours, 
ibiguoos  wbrtls  thy  suit  prefer, 
may  know  were  all  addrest  to  her. 
urplc  letters  write  her  name, 
may  read,  and  reading  find  the  flame. 
jTour  eyes  confess  your  mutual  fires 
lave  tongues,  and  glances  tell  desires), 
ihe  drinks,  be  fir»t  to  take  the  cup; 
i  she  laid  her  lips,  the  blessing  sup. 
to  carving  does  her  hand  advance, 
'  own,  and  touch  it  as  by  chance. 
i  e\'*n  her  husband  must  attend 
I  is  a  most  convenieat  friend). 
>1  cuckold  io  the  highest  place : 
hy  garland  his' dull  temples  grace, 
dow  or  equal  in  degree, 
lord  of  all  the  company, 
le  says,  be  seconded  by  thee, 
ion   to  deceive    through   friendship's 
e: 

on  though  it  be,  'tis  still  to  blame : 
-8  frequently  their  trust  betray, 
mselves  their  masters'  gains  convey, 
certain  pitch,  and  then  give  o'er ; 
i  and  feet  may  stumble,  drinking  more. 
.  quarrels  in  her  sight  beware ; 
only  serves  to  fright  the  fair, 
istly  fell,  by  wine  opprcst, 
e  hot  at  a  wedding-feast, 
have  a  voice ;  and  show  your  parts 
if  endued  with  dancing  arts. 
ig  within  your  power  to  please ; 
flfect  a  seeming  drunkenness; 
word;  and  if  by  chaqce  you  speak 
or  if  too  broad  a  jest  you  break, 
use  the  company  will  join, 
i  fault  upon  the  force  of  wine, 
enncrss  is  subject  to  offend ; 
:is  feignM  'tis  oft  a  lover's  friend, 
may  you  praise  her  beauteous  face, 
n  happy,  who  is  in  her  grace, 
d  thinks  himself  the  man  design'd; 
le  cuckold  in  your  secret  mind, 
re  risen,  and  prepare  to  go, 
be  croud,  and  tread  upon  her  toe. 
proper  time  to  make  thy  court ; 
c*s  iu  the  vein,  and  fit  for  sport. 
ne^,  thsg  rustic  virtue,  by ; 
onfidence  thy  thoughts  apply. 
's  furetop  timely  fix  thy  hold  ; 
and  speed,  for  Venus  loves  the  bold, 
rhetoric  here  I  need  afford : 
and  trust  the  following  word; 
itty  of  its  own  accord. 


Act  well  the  lover ;  let  thy  speech  abound 
In  dying  words,  that  represent  thy  wound : 
Distrust  not  her  belief;  she  will  be  mov'd; 
All  women  think  they  merit  to  be  lov'd. 

Sometimes  a  man  begins  to  love  in  jest. 
And,  after,  feels  the  torment  he  profest. 
For  yoCir  own  sakes  be  pitiful,  ye  fair; 
For  a  feign 'd  passion  may  a  true  prepare. 
By  flatteries  we  prevail  on  womankind ; 
As  hollow  banks  by  streams  are  undermin'd. 
Tell  her,  her  face  is  fair,  her  eyes  are.  sweet : 
Her  taper  fingers  praise,  and  little  feet      » 
Such  praises  ev'n  the  chaste  are  pleas'd  to  hear ; 
Both  maids  and  matrons  hold  their  beauty  dear. 

Once  naked  Pallas  with  Jove's  queen  appcar'd  } 
And  still  they  grieve  that  Venus  was  preferr'd. 
Praise  the  proud  peacock,  and  he  spreads  his  traiiR 
Be  silent,  and  he  pulls  it  in  again. 
PieasM  is  the  courser  in  his  rapid  race  ;  ^ 

Applaud  his  running,  and  he  mends  his  pace. 
But  largely  promise,  and  devoutly  swear; 
And,  if  need  be,  call  every  god  to  hear. 
Jove  sits  above,  forgiving  with  a  smile 
The  perjuries  that  easy  maids  beguile.  ' 

He  swore  to  Juno  by  the  Stygian  lake  ; 
Forsworn,  he  dares  not  an  example  make. 
Or  punish  falsehood  for  his  own  dear  sake. 
'Tis  for  our  interest  that  the  gods  should  be; 
Let  us  believe  them :  1  believe,  they  see. 
And  both  reward  and  punish  equally. 
Not  tliat  they  live  above,  like  laizy  drones. 
Or  kings  below,  supine  upon  their  thrones. 
Lead  then  your  lives  as  present  in  their  sight; 
Be  just  in  dealings,  and  defend  the  right; 
By  fraud  betray  not,  nor  oppress  by  might. 
But  'tis  a  venial  sin  to  cheat  the  fair ; 
AH  men  have  liberty  of  conscience  there. 
On  cheating  nymphs  a  cheat  is  well  design'd; 
Tis  a  profant?  and  a  deceitful  khid. 

'Tis  said,  that  ^gypt  for  nine  years  was  dry. 
Nor  Nile  did  floods,  nor  Heaven  did  rain  supply. 
A  foreigner  at  length  inform'd  the  king,       [bring. 
That   slaughtered   guests  would  kindly  moisture 
The  king  reply'd  :  "  On  thee  the  lot  shall  fall ; 
Be  thou,  my  guest,  the  sacrifice  for  all.'* 
Thus  Phalaris  Perillus  taught  to  low, 
And  made  him  season  first  the  brazen  cow. 
A  rightful  doom,  the  laws  of  Nature  cry, 
'Tis  the  artificers  of  death  should  die. 
Thus  justly  women  suffer  by  deceit ; 
Their  practice  authorises  us  to  cheat. 
Beg  her,  with  tears,  thy  warm  desires  to  grant  ;• 
For  tears  will  pierce  a  heart  of  adamant 
If  tears  will  not  be  squeez'd,  then  rub  your  eye. 
Or  'noint  the  lids  and  seem  at  least  to  cry. 
Kiss,  if  you  can  :  resistance  if  she  make. 
And  w^ill  not  give  you  kisses,  let  her  take. 
"  Fy,  fy,  you  naughty  man  !"  are  words  of  course  j^ 
She  struggles  but  to  be  subdued  by  force. 
Kiss  only  soft,  1  charge  you,  and  beware. 
With  your  hard  bristles  not^to  brush  the  fieiir. 
He  who  has  gain'd  a  kiss,  and  gains  no  more. 
Deserves  to  lose  the  bliss  he  got  before. 
If  once  she  kiss,  her  meaning  is  exprest ; 
There  wants  but  little  pushing  for  the  rest : 
Which  if  thou  dost  not  gain,  by  strength  or  art. 
The  name  of  clown  then  suits  with  thy  desert ; 
'TIS  downright  dulncss,  and  a  shameful  part 
Perhaps,  she  calls  it  force ;  but,  if  she  'scape, 
She  will  not  thank  you  for  th*  omitted  rape. 


ISS 


DRYDEN'S  POEMS. 


The  sex  is  cunning  to  conceal  their  fires ; 
They  would  be  forc*d  even  to  their  owii  desires. 
They  seem  t*  accuse  you,  with  a  downcast  sight ; 
But  in  their  souls  confess  you  did  them  right. 
Who  mig-ht  be  forc'd,  and  yet  untouchM  depart. 
Thank  with  their  toninies,  but  curse  you  with  their 
Fair  Phcebe  and  her  sister  did  prefer  [heart. 

To  their  dull  mates  the  nobler  ravisher. 
\\  hat  DeidAmio  did  in  days  of  yore, 
The  tale  is  old,  but  worth  the  reading  o*er. 
When  Venus  had  the  golden  apple  gainM, 
And  the  just  judge  fair  Helen  had  obtainM : 
When  she  with  triumph  was  at  Troy  received, 
The  Trojans  joyful,  while  the  Grecians  griev»d : 
They  vowM  revenge  of  violated  laws, 
And  Greece  was  arming  in  the  cuckoid*s  cause : 
Aehilles,  by  his  mother  waru'd  from  war, 
^flguis*d  his  sex,  and  lurk*d  among  the  fair, 
what !  means  ^acides  to  spin  and  sew  ? 
With  spear  and  sword  in  field  thy  valour  shew ; 
And,  leaving  this,  the  nobler  Pallas  know. 
Why  dost  thou  in  that  hand  the  distafi*  wield. 
Which  is  more  worthy  to  sustain  the  shield } 
Or  with  that  other  draw  the  woolly  twine. 
The  same  the  Fates  for  Hector*s  thread  assign  ? 
Baandish  thy  falchion  in  thy  powerful  hand, 
Which  can  alone  the  ponderous  lance  command. 
In  the  same  room  by  chance  the  royal  maid 
Was  lodged,  and,  by  his  seeming  sex  betrayed. 
Close  to  her  side  the  youthful  hero  laid. 
I  know  not  how  his  courtship  he  began  ; 
But,  to  her  cost  she  found  it  was  a  man. 
Tis  thought  she  straggled ;  but  withal  'tis  thought. 
Her  wish  was  to  be  conquer'.d,  when  she  fought. 
For  when,  disclosed,  and  hastening  to  the  field, 
H*  laid  his  di»tafF  down,  and  took  the  shield. 
With  tears  her  humble  suit  she  did  prefif^r, 
Aiid  thought  to  stay  the  grateful  ravisher. 
She  sighs,  she  sobs,  she  begs  him  not  to  part: 
And  now  *tis  nature  what  before  was  art. 
She  strives  by  force  her  lov«r  to  detain. 
And  wishes  to  be  ravish'd  once  again. 
This  is  the  sex  ;  they  will  not  first  begin, 
But,  when  compelVd,  are  pleasM  to  suffer  sin. 
Is  there,  who  thinks  that  women  first  should  woo  } 
JjBLy  by  thy  self-conceit,  thou  foolish  beau. 
Begin,  and  save  their  modesty  the  shame ; 
>Tis  well  for  thee,  if  they  receive  thy  flame. 
'Tis  decent  for  a  man  to  speak  his  mind ; 
They  but  expect  th'  occasion  to  be  kind. 
Ask,  that  thou  may'st  enjoy ;  she  waits  for  this  j 
And  on  thy  first  advance  dejiends  thy  bliss. 
£v*n  Jove  himself  was  forc'd  to  sue  for  love ; 
Kone  of  the  nymphs  did  first  solicit  Jove. 
But  if  you  find  your  prayers  increase  her  pride,     . 
Strike  sail  awhile,  and  wait  another  tide. 
They  fly  when  we  pursue ;  but  make  delay. 
And,  when  they  see  you  slacken,  they  will  stay. 
Sometimes  it  profits  to  conceal  your  end ; 
Name  not  yourself  her  lover,  but  her  friend. 
How  many  skittish  girls  have  thus  been  caught ! 
He  provM  a  lover,  who  a  friend  was  thought. 
Sailors  by  sun  and  wind  are  swarthy  made; 
A  tanned  complexion  best  becomes  their  trade. 


rris  a  disgrace  for  ploughmen  to  be  fkir ; 
Bluff  cheeks  they  have,  and  weather-beaten  hair. 
Th*  ambitious  youth,  who  seeks  an  olive  crown. 
Is  sun-burnt  with  his  daily  toil,  and  brown. 
But  if  the  lover  hopes  to  be  in  grace. 
Wan  be  his  looks,  and  meagre  be  his  fiice. 
That  colour  from  the  fiur  compassion  draws : 
She  thinks  you  sick,  and  thinks  henk  If  the  cause. 
Orion  wandcr'd  in  the  woods  for  love : 
His  paleness  did  the  nymphs  to  pity  move; 
^is  ghastly  visage  argu*d  hidden  love. 
Nor  fail  a  night-cap  in  full  health,  to  wear; 
Neglect  thy  dress,  and  discompose  thy  hair. 
All  things  are  decent,  that  in  love  avail : 
Read  long  by  night,  and  study  to  be  pale : 
Forsake  your  food,  refuse  your  needful  rest ; 
Be  miserable,  that  you  may  be  blest. 

Shall  1  complain,  or  shall  1  warn  you  most  > 
Faith,  truth,  and  friendship,  in  the  world  are  lost  ; 
A  litUe  and  an  empty  name  they  boast. 
Trust  not  thy  friend,  much  less  thy  mistress  praise; 
If  he  believe,  thou  may*st  a  rival  raise. 
»Tis  true,  Patroclus,  by  no  lust  misled. 
Sought  not  to  stain  his  dear  companion's  bed. 
Nor  Pylades  Hermione  embrac'd ; 
Ev'n  Phsdra  to  Pirith<ius  still  was  chaste. 
But  hope  not  thou,  in  this  vile  age,  to  find 
Those  rare  examples  of  a  fisithfUl  mind. 
The  sea  shall  sooner  with  sweet  honey  flow ; 
Or  from  the  furzes  pears  and  apples  grow. 
We  sin  with  gust,  we  lo\-e  by  fraud  to  gain; 
And  find  a  pleasure  in  our  fellows  pain. 
From  rival  foes  you  may  the  fair  defend; 
But,  would  you  ward  the  blow,  beware  yoarfirieod- 
Beware  your  brother,  and  your  next  of  kin ; 
But  from  your  bosom-friend  your  cares  begin. 

Here  I  had  ended,  but  experience  finds, 
That  sundry  women  are  of  sundry  minds; 
With  various  crotchets  fiU*d,  and  hard  tople*M< 
They  therefore  must  be  caught  by  varioos  waj* 
All  things  are  not  producHlin  any  soil ; 
This  grround  for  wine  is  proper,  that  for  oiL 
So  *tis  in  men,  but  more  in  womankind: 
Different  in  fisce,  in  manners,  and  in  mind ; 
But  wise  men  shift  their  sails  with  every  wind, 
As  changeful  Proteus  varyM  oft  his  shape. 
And  did  in  sundry  forms  and  figures  'scapo; 
A  running  stream,  a  standing  tree  became, 
A  roaring  lion,  or  a  bleating  lamb. 
Some  fish  with  harpoons,  some  with  darts  u^ 

strtick, 
Some  drawn  with  nets,  some  hang  npon  the  hook : 
So  turn  thyself ;  and,  imitating  them. 
Try  several  tricks,  and  change  thy  stratagem. 
One  rule  will  not  for  different  ages  hold ; 
The  jades  grow  cunning,  as  they  grow  more  old* 
Then  talk  not  bawdy  to  the  bashful  mnid ; 
Broad  words  will  make  her  innocence  afraid. 
Nor  to  an  ignorant  girl  of  learning  speak ; 
She  thinks  you  conjure,  when  you  talk  in  Greek. 
And  hence  tis  often  seen,  the  simple  shun 
The  learned,  and  into  vile  embraces  run. 

Part  of  my  task  is  done,  and  part  to  dox 
But  here  *tis  time  to  rest  myself  and  you. 


lANSLATIONS    FROM    HOMER. 


THE  FIRST  BOOK 

OF 

HOMER'S    ILIAS. 


THE  ARGUMENT. 

rteft  of  Apollo,  brings  presents  to  the 
princes,  to  ransom  his  daughter  Chry- 
i  was  prisoner  in  the  fleet  Agamemnon, 
eral,  whose  captive  and  mistress  the 
idy  was,  refuses  to  deliver,  threatens  the 
le  old  man,  and  dismisses  him  with  con- 
Tbe  priest  craves  vengeance  of  his 

10  sends  a  plague  among  the  Greeks: 
ircainons  Achilles,  their  great  champion, 
DOD  a  council  of  the  chief  officers :  he 
gesCalcbaSythe  high  priest  and  prophet, 
be  reatoii,  why  the  gods  were  so  much 
1  against  them.  Calchas  is  fearful  of 
Dg  Agamemnon,  till  Achilles  engages  to 
him :  then,  emboldened  by  the  hero,  he 
the  general  as  the  cause  of  all,  by  de- 
the  ftiir  captive,  and  refusing  the  pre- 
fered  for  her  ransom.  By  this  proceed- 
uMemnon  is  obliged,  against  his  will,  to 
Chryseis,  with  gifts,  that  he  might  ap- 
be  wrath  of  Phoebus ;  but,  at  the  same 
<  revenge  himself  on  Achilla,  sends  to 
I  slave  Briseis.  Achilles,  thus  affronted, 
ins  to  his  mother  Thetis ;  and  begs  her 
ige  his  ii^ury,  not  only  on  the  general, 
all  the  array,  by  giving  victory  to  the 
,  till  the  ungrateful  king  became  sensible 
Djusiice.  At  the  same  time,  he  retires 
B  camp  into  his  ships,  and  withdraws  his 

11  his  countrymen.  Thetis  prefers  her 
etitioD  to  Jupiter,  who  grants  her  suit. 
mpeci6  her  errand,  and  quarrels  with  her 
1  for  his  grant;  till  Vulcan  reconciles 
enis  with  a  bowl  of  nectar,  and  sends 
saceably  to  bed. 


•ath  of  Peleus'  son,  O  Muse,  resound ; 
se  dire  effects  the  Grecian  army  found, 
f  a  hero,  king,  and  hardy  knight, 
t,  in  early  youth,  to  shades  of  night : 
bs  k  prey  to  dogs  and  vultures  made : 
e  sovereign  will  of  Jove  obey'd : 
t  ill-omen'd  hour  when  strife  begun, 
Ltiid^'  gresit,  and  Thetis'  god-like  son. 


What  power  provoVd,  and  for  what  cause  relat^^ 
Sow'd,  in  their  breasts,  the  seeds  of  stern  debate : 
Jove's  and  Latona*s  son  his  wrath  express'd. 
In  vengeance  of  his  violated  priest, 
Against  the  king  of  men ;  who,  swoln  with  pride, 
Refus*d  his  presents,  and  his  prayers  deny'd. 
For  this  the  god  a  swift  contagion  spread 
Amid  the  camp,  where  heaps  on  heaps  lay  dead. 
For  venerable  Chryses  came  to  buy,       [berty. 
With  gold  and  gifts  of  price,  his  daughter's  K- 
Suppliant  before  the  Grecian  chiefs  he  stood  ; 
Awful,  and  arm'd  with  ensigns  of  his  god  : 
Bare  was  his  hoary  head ;  one  holy  hand 
Held  forth  his  laurel  crown,  and  one  his  sceptre 

of  command. 
His  suit  was  common ;  but  above  the  rest. 
To  both  the  brother-princes  thus  address'd : 

"  Ye  sons  of  Atreus,  and  ye  Grecian  powers. 
So  may  the  gods  who  dwell  in  heavenly  bowers 
Succeed  your  siege,  accord  the  vows  you  make. 
And  give  you  Troy's  imperial  town  to  take ; 
So,  by  their  happy  conduct,  may  you  come 
With  conquest  back  to  your  sweet  native  home  ; 
As  you  receive  the  ransom  which  I  bring 
(Respecting  Jove,  and  the  fer-shooting  king). 
And  break  my  daughter's  bonds,  at  my  desire; 
And  glad  with  her  return  her  grieving  sire." 

With  shouts  of  loud  acclaim  the  Greeks  decree 
To  take  the  gifts,  to  set  the  damsel  free. 
The  king  of  men  alone  with  fury  bum'd : 
And,  haughty,  these  opprobrious  Words  returned : 
"  Hence,  holy  dotard,  and  avoid  my  sight. 
Ere  evil  intercept  thy  tardy  Bight: 
Nor  dare  to  tread  this  interdicted  strand. 
Lest  not  that  idle  scv  ptre  in  thy  hand,        [stand. 
Nor  thy  god's  crown,  my  vow'd  revenge  with- 
Henee,  on  thy  life :  the  captive  maid  is  mine  ; 
Whom  not  for  price  or  prayers  1  will  resign : 
Mine  she  shall  be,  till  creeping  age  and  time 
Her  bloom  have  wither'd,  and  consum'd  her  prime.' 
Till  then  my  royal  bed  she  shall  attend ; 
And,  having  first  adom'd  it,  late  ascend : 
This,  for  the  night ;  by  day,  the  web  and  loom. 
And  homely  household-task,  shall  be  her  doom,  - 
Far  from  thy  lov'd  embrace,  and  her  sweet  nativ# 

home." 
He  said :  the  helpless  priest  rcply'd  no  more. 
But  sped  his  steps  along  the  hoarse  resounding 
Silept  he  fled ;  secure  at  length  he  stood,     [shore : 
Devoutly  ours'd  his  foes,  and  thus  invoked  his  god : 

"  O  source  of  sacred  li^ht,  attend  my  prayer, 
God  with  the  silver  bow  and  golden  hair; 
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Whom  Cryca,  CilbiyTenedos  obeys. 
And  whose  broad  oyc  their  happy  soil  surveys ; 
I^  Smintheiis,  I  liavie  pour'd  before  thy  shrine 
The  blood  of  oxen,  goat>,  and  ruddy  wine. 
And  larded  thighs  on  loaded  altars  laid, 
Hear,  and  my  just  revenge  propitious  aid. 
Pierce  the  proud  Greeks,  and  with  thy  shafts  attest 
How  much  thy  power  is  injur'd  in  thy  priest." 

He   pray'd,    and  Phoebus,  bearin,^,  urg'd  his 
With  fuiy  kindled,  from  Olympus*  height;  [flight, 
His  quiver  o*er  his  ample  shoulders  threw  ; 
Hts  bow  twaog'd,  and  his  arrows  rattled  as  they 
Black  as  a  stormy  night,  he  rangM  around       [flew. 
The  tents,  arid  compassed  the  devoted  ground. 
Hien  with  full  force  his  deadly  bow  he  bent. 
And  feathered  fates  among  the  mules  and  samp- 

ters  Mint : 
Th*  essay  of  i^age,  on  foithful  dogs  the  next ; 
And  laiit,  in  human  hearts  his  arrows  fix*d. 
The  god  nine  days  the  Greeks  at  rovers  kilVd, 
Kine  days  the  camp  with  funeral  flres  was  (ill*d; 
The  tenth,  Achilles,  by  the  quccn*s  command, 
Who  bears  Hcaven*&  awful  sceptre  in  her  hand, 
A  council  suinmon'd  :  for  the  goddess  griev'd 
Her  favour'd  hoMt  should  perish  unreliev'd. 

.  The  kings  'assembled,  soon  their  chief  enclose ; 
Then  from  his  seat  the  goddess-born  arose, 
And  thus  undaunted  spoke :  "  What  now  remains. 
But  that  once  more  we  tempt  the  watery  plains. 
And,  wandering  homeward,  seek  our  safety  hence, 
Id  flight  at  least,  if  we  can  find  defence  ? 
Sach  woes  at  once  encompass  us  about. 
The  plague  within  the  camp,  the  sword  without 
Consult,  O  king,  the  prophets  of  th'  event : 
And  whence  tliese  ills,  and  what  the  gods  intent, 
Let  them  by  dreams  explore ;  for  dreams  from 

Jove  are  sent. 
What  want  of  oflfer'd  victims,  what  offence 
In  £sct  committed  could  the  Sun  incense. 
To  deal  his  deadly  shafts  ?     What  may  remove 
His  settleu  hute,  and  reconcile  his  love  ? 
That  he  may  look  propitious  on  our  toils; 
And  hungry  graves  no  more  be  glutted  with  our 

spoils.*' 
Thus  to  the  king  of  men  the  hero  spoke, 
Then  Calchas  the  desired  occasion  took  : 
Calchas  the  sacred  seer,  who  had  in  view 
Things  present  and  the  past ;  and  things  to  come 

fort-knew : 
Supreme  of  augurs,  who,  by  Phoebus  taught. 
The  Grecian  powers  to  Troy's  destniction  brought. 
Skilled  in  the  secret  causes  of  their  woes, 
The  reverend  priest  in  graceful  act  arose : 
And  thus  bespoke  Pelides :  "  Care  of  Jove, 
Favour*d  of  all  th*  immortal  powers  above ; 
Wouldst  thou   the  seeds  deep-sown  of  mischief 
And  why  provokM  Apollo  bends  his  bow  ?   [know, 
Plight  first  thy  faith,  inviolably  true. 
To  save  me  from  those  ills,  that  may  ensue. 
For  I  shall  toll  ungrateful  truths  to  those 
Whose  boundless  powers  of  life  and  death  dispose. 
And  sovereigns,  ever  jealous  of  their  stat^. 
Forgive  not  those  whom  once  they  mark  for  hate ; 
Ev'n  though  th*  offence  they  seemingly  digest. 
Revenge,  like  embers  rak*d,  within  their  breast. 
Bursts  forth  in  flames ;  whose  unresisted  power 
Will  seize  th*  unwary  wretch,  and  soon  devour* 
Such,  and  no  less  is  he,  on  whom  depends 
The  sum  of  things  ;  and  whom  my  tongue  of 

force  offends. 


Secure  me  then  from  his  foreseen  intent. 
That  what  his  wrath  may  doom,  thy  va(our  ma 
prevent" 

To  this  the  stem  Achilles  made  reply  : 
"  Be  bold  ;  and  on  my  plighted  faith  rely. 
To  speak  what  Phoebus  has  inspir*d  thy  soul 
For  common  good  ;  and  speak  without  controL 
His  godhead  I  invoke,  by  him  I  swear. 
That  while  my  nostrils  draw  this  vital  air,    ' 
None  shall  presume  to  violate  those  bands; 
Or  touch  thy  person  with  unhallow'd  hands : 
Ev*n  not  the  king  of  men  that  all  commands.** 

At  this,  resuming  heart,  the  prophet  said: 
"  Nor  hecatomb  unslain,  nor  vows  unpaid. 
On  Greeks,  accurs*d,  this  dire  contagion  bring. 
Or  call  for  vengeance  from  the  bowyer  king; 
But  he  the  tyrant,  whom  none  dares  resist. 
Affronts  the  godhead  in  his  ii\jur*d  priest: 
He  keeps  the  damsel  captive  in  his  chain. 
And  presents  are  refused,  and  prayers  preferrM 

in  vain. 
For  this  th'  avenging  power  employs  bis  darts. 
And  empties  all  hi?  quiver  in  our  hearts  ; 
Thus  will  persist,  relentless  in  his  ire, 
Till  the  fair  slave  be  rendered  to  her  sire : 
And  ransom-free  restored  to  hisabode. 
With  sacrifice  to  reconcile  the  god : 
Then  he,  perhaps,  aton*d  by  prayer,  may  cease 
His  vengeance  justly  vow*d,  and  give  the  peace." 

Thus  having  said,  he  sate :  thus  aoswer'd  theoi 
Upstarting  fix>m  his  throne,  t|ie  king  of  men. 
His  breast  with  fury  fill*d,  his  eyes  with  fire ; 
Which, rolling  round,  he  shot  in  sparklesontliesire: 
"  Augur  of  ill,  whose  tongue  was  never  found 
Without  a  priestly  curse,  or  boding  sound ; 
For  not  one  bless'd  event  foretold  to  me 
Pass*d  through  that  mouth,  or  pass^  unwillinsly* 
And  now  thou  dost  with  lies  the  throne  invade, 
By  practice  harden*d  in  thy  slandering  trade, 
Obtending  Heaven,  for  whatc*er  ills  befal;  . 
And  sputtering  under  specious  names  thy  galL 
Now  Phoebus  i?  provok*d,  his  rites  and  laws 
Are  in  his  priest  profan*d,  and  1  the  cause : 
Since  I  detain  a  slave,  my  sovereign  prize  ; 
And  sacred  gold,  your  idol-god,  despise. 
1  love  her  well :  and  well  her  merits  claim* 
To  stand  prefcrr*d  before  my  Grecian  dame : 
Not  Clytcmnestra*s  self  in  beauty's  bloom 
More  charm'd,  or  better  ply*d  the  various  loom : 
Mine  is  the  maid ;  and  brought  in  happy  hoar. 
With  every  household-grace  adom'd,  to  bless  iDf 

nuptial  bower. 
Yet  shall  she  be  restored ;  since  public  good 
For  private  interest  ought  not  to  be  with^ood. 
To  save  th*  effusion  of  my  people*s  blood. 
But  righC  requires,  if  I  resign  my  own, 
1  should  not  suffer  for  your  sakcs  alone  ; 
Alone  excluded  from  the  prize  I  gain*d. 
And  by  your  common  suffrage  have  obtained. 
The  slave  without  a  ransom  shall  be  sent : 
It  rests  for  you  to  make  th*  equivalent" 

To  this  the  fierce  Thcssalian  prince  reply'di 
"  O  first  in  power,  but  passing  all  in  pride, 
Griping,  and  still  tenacious  of  thy  hold, 
Wouldst  thou  the  Grecian  chiefs,  though  largdf^- 

sourd. 
Should  give  the  prizes  they  had  gain'd  before. 
And  with  their  loss  thy  sacrilege  restore  } 
Whate*er  by  force  of  arms  the  soldier  got. 
Is  each  his  own,  by  dividend  of  lot : 
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esume,  were  both  unjust  and  base  ; 
ome  but  by  a  servile  race, 
can :  if  Saturn's  Ron  bestows 
'Troy,  which  he  by  promise  owes ; 
;he  conquering  Greeks  thy  loss  restore, 
&rge  interest  make  th'  advantage  more.'' 
ktrides  answer'd :  "  Though  thy  boast 
le  foremost  oame  of  all  our  host, 
t,  mighty  man,  that  what  is  mine, 
y  th<^,  I  tamely  should  resign. 
ase  the  prize  1  gain*d  by  right, 
wns,  and  many  a  bloody  fight, 
.  detain'st  Briseis  in  thy  bands, 
r  glossing  on  the  god*s  commands  ? 
this,  (a  short  alternative) 
or,  in  exchange,  another  give  ; 
ire  thy  soul,  by  sovereign  right 
thy  captive  in  thy  own  despight. 
>ut  Ajax,  or  Ulysses,  bear 
r  prize  my  fancy  shall  prefer : 
'  murmur,  or  aloud  complain, 
a  please,  you  shall  resist  in  vain, 
f  this,  in  proper  time  and  place ; 
)f  greater  moment  let  us  pass, 
ail  the  sacred  seas  prepare ; 
er  trim :  and  put  on  board  the  fair, 
ice  and  gitts,  and  all  the  pomp  of  prayer, 
'ell  choijen,  the  command  shall  be 
r  if  other  I  decree, 

Ling,  or  Ithacus,  or  if  I  please  in  thee : 
fseif  to  see  performed  th'  intent 
my  prisoner  from  my  sight  is  sent ; 
»  thy  pious   care)  that  Phoebus  may 

Ichilles  rolPd  his  furious  eyes, 
e  king  askant ;  and  thus  replies : 
lent,  regardful  of  thy  own, 
igbts  are  centered  on  thyself  alone, 
>  sovereign  Kway,  for  better  ends 
like  abject  slaves  to  treat  thy  friends, 
k  is  he,  that,  arg*d  by  thy  command, 
i  Trojan  troops  will  lift  his  hand  ? 
such  euforc*d  respect  1  owe ; 
axu  I  hate,  nor  Priam  is  my  foe. 
g  from  Troy  remote  could  1  sustain, 
y  fhiitfitl  soil  and  happy  reign, 

1  the  surges  of  the  stormy  main  ? 
less  man,  we  followed  from  afar ; 
nenU  of  death,  and  tools  of  war. 

2  triumph :  ours  the  toil  alone : 

lee  on  our  backs,  and  mount  thee  on 

throne. 

p  fall  in  fight ;  for  thee  redress 

brother;  not  the  wrongs  of  Greece, 
lou  threaten*8t  with  unjust  decree, 
tliy  affronting  Heaven,  on  me. 
5  prize  which  1  so  dearly  bought ; 
1  suffrage  given,  confirmed  by  lot. 
h  to  thine :  for  still  above  the  rest 

rapacious  hands  usurp  the  best. 

lie  are  first  in  fight,  to  force  the  prey  ; 

stain  the  labours  of  the  day. 

I  thee  the  much  the  Grecians  give ; 
.ring  take  the  little  I  receive, 
is  little,  thou»  who  wouldst  engross 

insatiate,  envy'st  as  thy  loss. 
,  for  Phtbia  flx*d  is  my  return :  , 
nne  my  ill-paid  pains  to  mourn, 
an   equal  here  sustain  the  public 


The  king,  whose  brows  with  shining  gold  vrere 
bound,  [compass'd  round^ 

Who  saw  his  throne  with  scepter'd   slaves  eo- 
Thus  an8wer*d  stem :  **  Go,  at  thy  pleasure,  go : 
We  need  not  such  a  friend,  nor  fear  we  such  a  foe. 
There  will  not  wknt  to  follow,  me  in  fight : 
Jove  will  assist,  and  Jove  assert  my  right. 
But  thou  of  all  the  kings  (his  care  below) 
Art  least  at  my  command,  and  most  my  foe. 
Debates,  di8sension8,-uproars,  are  thy  joy ; 
Provoked  without  ofience,  and  practised  to  destroy. 
Strength  is  of  brutes,  and  not  thy  boast  alone; 
At  least  'tis  lent  from  Heaven ;  and  not  thy  owu. 
Fly  then,  ill-manner'd,  to  thy  native  land. 
And  there  thy  ant-bom  myrmidons  Cinnmand. 
But  mark  this  menace ;  since  I  must  resign 
My  black-ey*d  maid,  to  please  the  powers  divine : 
(A  well-rigg'd  vessel  in  the  port  attends, 
Mann'd  at  my  charge,  commanded  by  my  firtends,) 
The  ship  shall  waft  her  to  her  wish'd  abode,    [god. 
Full  fi aught  with  holy  bribes  to  the  fiir-sbooting 
This  thus  dispatched,  I  owe  myself  the  care. 
My  fame  and  injnr'd  honour  to  repair : 
From  thy  own  tent,  proud  man,  in  thy  despight^ 
This  hand  shall  ravish  thy  pretended  right, 
Uriseis  shall  be  mine,  and  thou  shalt  see, 
What  odds  of  aw  fill  power  I  have  on  thee : 
That  others  at  thy  cost  may  learn  the  difference 
of  degree." 

At  this  th'  impatient  hero  sourly  smii'd : 
His  heart  impetuous  in  his  bosom  boilM. 
And,  justled  by  two  tides  of  equal  sway, 
Stood,  for  a  while,  suspended  in  his  way. 
Betwixt  his  reason,  and  his  rage  untam'd ; 
One  whi8i>er*d  soft,  and  one  aloud  reclaimed : 
That  only  counsePd  to  the  safer  side ; 
This  to  the  sword,  his  ready  hand  apply'd. 
Unpunished  to  support  th*  affront  was  hard: 
Nor  easy  was  th»  attempt  to  force  the  guard. 
Bnt  soon  the  thirst  of  vengeance  fir'd  his  blood : 
Half  shone   his  falchion,  and  half    sheath'd  it 
stood. 

In  that  nice  moment,  Pallas,  from  above. 
Commissioned  by  th'  imperial  wife  of  Jove, 
Descended  swift  (the  white-arm'd  qu^en  was  loath 
The  fight  should  follow ;  for  she  fiivoured  both): 
Just  as  in  act  he  stood,  in  clouds  enshrin'd, 
Her  hand  she  fast^n'd  on  his  hair  behind : 
Then  backward  by  his  yellow  curls  she  drew;   . 
To  him,  and  him  alone,  confess'd  in  view. 
Tam'd  by  superior  force,  he  tmu'd  his  eyes 
Aghast  at  first,  and  stupid  with  surprise : 
But  by  her  sparkling  eyes,  and  ardent  look. 
The  virgin-warrior  known,  he  thus  bespoke : 

**  Com'st  thou,  Celestial,  to  behold  my  wrojngs  } 
To  view  the  vengeance  which  to  crimes  belongs  ?«» 

Thus  he.    The  blue-ey*d  goddess  thus  r«join*d : 
"  I  come  to  calm  thy  turbulence  of  mind. 
If  Reason  will  resume  her  sovereign  sway. 
And,  sent  by  Juno,  her  commands  obey. 
F.qnal  she  loves  you  both,  and  I  protect : 
Then  give  thy  guardian  gods  their  due  respect; 
And  cease  contention ;  be  thy  words  severe, 
Sharp  as  he  merits :  but  the  sword  forbear. 
An  hour  unhoped  already  wings  her  way, 
When  he  his  dire  affront  shall  deariy  pay : 
When  tlie  proud  king  shall  sue,  with  treble  gain. 
To  quit  thy  loss,  and  conquer  thy  disdain. 
But  thou,  secure  of  my  unfailing  word. 
Compose  thy  swelling  tool,  8«d  sheatli  the  sword.** 
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Tbe   youth  thus  answer'd  mild :  *'  Auspicious 

maid, 
HcaveD*s  m\i  be  mine,  and  your  commands  obeyed. 
Tbe  gods  are  just,  and  when,  subduing  sense, 
"We  serve  their  powers,  provide  the  recompense," 
He  said ;  with  surly  faith  believ'd  her  word. 
And  in  tht;  sheath,  reluctant,  plungM  the  sword. 
Her  message  done,  she  mounts  the  blessM  abodes. 
And  mix'd  auiong  the  senate  of  the  gods. 
At  her  departure  his  disdain  returned ; 
The  fire  she  fann'd,  with  greater  fury  bumM ; 
Rumbling  within,  til]  thus  it  found  a  vent : 
'*  Dastard,  and  drunkard,  mean  and  insolent : 
Tongue- valiant  hero,  vaunter  of  thy  might, 
In  threats  the  foremost,  but  the  lag  in  fight ; 
When  didst  thou  thrust  amid  the  mingled  prease, 
Content  to  bid  the  war  aloof  in  peace  ? 
Arms  are  the  trade  of  each  plebeian  soul ; 
'Tis  death  to  fight;  but  kingly  to  control. 
Lord-like  at  ease,  with  arbitrary  power, 
To  ped  the  chiefs,  the  people  to  devour. 
These,  traitor,  are  thy  talents ;  safer  far 
Than  to  contend  in  fields,  and  toils  of  war. 
Nor  couldst  thou  thus  have  dar*d  the  common  hate. 
Were  not  their  souls  as  abject  as  their  state. 
But,  by  this  sceptre,  solemnly  1  swear, 
(Which  never  more  green  leaf  or  growing  branch 

shall  bear, 
Tom  from  the  tree,  and  given  by  Jove  to  those 
Who  laws  dispense,  and  mighty  wrongs  oppose) 
That  wheivthe  Grecians  want  my  wonted  aid. 
No  gift  shall  bribe  it,  and  no  prayer  i>ersuade. 
When  Hector  comes,  the  homicide,  to  wield 
His  conquering  arms,  with  corps  to  strow  the  field. 
Then  shalt  thou  mourn  thy  pride;  and  late  confess 
My  wrong  repented,  when  tis  past  redress." 
He  said :  and  with  disdain,  in  open  view. 
Against  the  ground  his  golden  sceptre  threw ; 
Then  sate :  with  boiling  rage  Atrides  bumM, 
And  foam  betwixt  his  gnashing  grinders  churn*d. 

But  from  his  seat  the  Pylian  prince  arose. 
With  reasoning  mild,  their  madness  to  compose : 
Words,  sweet  as  honey,  from  his  mouth  ^istill'd; 
Two  centuries  already  he  fulfilled ; 
And  now  began  the  third ;  unbroken  yet : 
Once  fam'd  for  courage ;  still  iu  council  great. 

«*  What  worse,"  he  said,  **  can  Argos  undergo. 
What  can  more  jnratify  the  Phrygian  foe, 
Than  these  distempered  heats  ?  If  both  the  lights 
Of  Greece  their  private  interest  disunites  I 
Believe  a  friend,  with  thrice  your  years  increas*d, 
And  let  these  youthful  passions  be  repress'd : 
1  flourish'd  long  before  your  birth  ;  and  then 
Liv*d  equal  with  a  race  of  braver  men 
Than  these  dim  eyes  shall  e'er  behold  again. 
Cenens  and  Dryas,  and,  excelling  them. 
Great  Theseus,  and  the  force  of  greater  Polypheme. 
With  these  I  went,  a  brother  of  the  war, 
Their  dangers  to  divide,  their  fame  to  share. 
Nor  idle  stood  with  unassisling  hands. 
When  salvage  beasts,  and  men's  more  salvage 

bands, 
llielr  virtuous  toil  subdued :  yet  those  1  sway'd. 
With  powerful  speech :  1  spoke,  and  they  obey'd. 
If  such  as  those  my  counsels  could  reclaim. 
Think  not,  young  warriors,  your  diminished  name 
Shall  lose  of  lustre,  by  subjecting  rage 
To  the  cool  dictates  of  experienc*d  age. 
Thou,  king  of  men,  stretch  not  thy  sovereign  sway 
Beyond  the  Inninds  free  subjects  can  obey ; 


But  let  Pelides  in  his  prize  njoice, 
Achiev*d  in  arms,  allowed  by  pnUic  voice. 
Nor  thou,  brave  champion,  with  his  power  contend* 
Before  whose  throne,  ev'n  kings  their  lowefd 

sceptres  bend. 
The  head  of  action  he,  and  thon  tbe  hand. 
Matchless  thy  force ;  but  mightier  his  command. 
Thou  first,  O  king,  release  the  rights  of  sway ; 
Power,  self-restrain*d,  the  people  best  obey. 
Sanctions  of  law  from  thee  derive  their  source; 
Command  thyself,  whom  no  commands  can  force. 
Tbe  son  of  Thetis,  rampire  of  oar  host. 
Is  worth  our  care  to  keep ;  nor  shall  my  prayers  be 
lost" 

Thus  Nestor  said,  and  ceas-*d :  Atrides  broke 
His  silence  next ;  bnt  ponder*d  ere  he  spoke. 
**  Wise  are  thy  words,  and  glad  I  would  obey. 
But  this  proud  man  affects  imperial  sway. 
Contntling  kings,  and  trampling  on  our  state. 
His  will  is  law ;  and  what  he  wills  is  fote.      [style   . 
The  gods  have  given  "him  strength:  bnt  whence  tbs 
Of  lawless  power  assum*d,  or  licence  to  revile  ?" 

Achilles  cut  him  short;  and  thus  rep1y*d: 
"  My  worth,  allow'd  in  words,  is  in  effect  denyM. 
For  who  but  a  poltron,  possesS*d  with  fear. 
Such  haughty  insolence  can  tamely  bear  ? 
Command  thy  slaves :  my  freeborn  soul  disdans 
A  tyrant's  curb  ;  and  restiff  breaks  the  reins. 
Take  this  along;  that  no  dispute  shall  rise 
(Though  mine  the  woman)  for  my  ravish'd  priie: 
But  she  excepted,  as  unworthy  strife. 
Dare  not,  I  charge  thee  dare  not,  on  thy  life* 
Touch  aught  of  mine  beside,  by  lot  my  due. 
But  stand  aloof,  and  think  profiine  to  riew : 
This  falchion,  el:^,  not  hitherto  wtthstood» 
These  hostile  fields  shall  fatten  with  thy  blood." 

He  said  ;  and  rose  the  first :  the  council  brokes 
And  all  their  grav<;  consults  dissoWd  in  smoke. 

The  royal  youth  retired,  on  vengeance  bent, 
Patroclus  followed  silent  to  his  tent 

Meantime,  the  king  with  gifts  a  vessel  stores; 
Supplies  the  banks  with  twenty  chosen  oars : 
And  next,  to  reconcile  the  shooter  god. 
Within  her  hollow  sides  the  sacrifice  he  stowM : 
Chryseis  last  was  set  on  board ;  whose  hand 
Ulysses  took,  intrusted  with  command : 
They  plow  tbe  liquid  seas,  and  leave  the  ksseiK 
ing  land. 

Atrides  then,  iiis  outward  zeal  to  boast. 
Bade  purify  the  sin-polluted  host 
With  perfect  hecatombs  the  god  they  gracHi ; 
Whose  offer'd  entrails  in  tbe  main  wens  cast 
Black  bulls  and  bearded  goats  on  altars  lie ; 
And  clouds  of  savory  stench  involve  the  sky. 
These  pomps  the  royal  hypocrite  designed 
For  show;  but  harboured  vengeance  in  his  mind: 
Till  holy  Malice,  longing  for  a  vent. 
At  length  discovcrM  his  conceal'd  intent 
Talthybius,  and  Eurybates  the  just. 
Heralds  of  arms,  and  ministers  of  trust,       [way : 
He  caird,  and  thus  bespoke :  "  Haste  hence  ycsir 
And  from  the  goddess-born  demand  his  pwy. 
If  yielded,  bring  the  captive :  if  deny*d. 
The  king  (so  tdl  him) shall  chastise  his  pride: 
And  with  ami'd  multitudes  in  person  come. 
To  vindicate  his  power,  and  justify  his  dofun." 

This  hard  command  unwilling  they  obey. 
And  o'er  the  barren  shore  pursue  their  way. 
Where  quarter'd  in  their  camp  the  fierce 
lians*lay» 
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Bated  on  his  chair,  they  find ; 
I  upon  his  hand  reclined, 
isrhts  rerolving  in  his  mind, 
ks  he  saw  them  entering  in 
nor  durst  they  first  begin, 
^ciice  and  death  foreseen, 
se  divining,  clear'd  his  brow ; 
srty  of  speech  allow, 
of  gods  and  men,  be  bold : 
icter,  and  uncontroPd, 
in^  be  the  news  you  bring, 
,  but  your  imperious  king, 
w,  my  captive  to  ^lemand ; 
ler  to  the  herald's  hand, 
ic  witnesses  1  bring, 
and  your  ungrateful  king. 
Test:  that  never  more 
ombat  on  the  crooked  shorn : 
an  powers,  oppre¥s*d  in  fight, 
in  their  tyrant's  sights 
ire,  and  by  rage  misled, 
aes  upon  his  people's  head  : 
field  in  trenches  to  contend, 
camp  from  foes  defend." 
on  obeying  his  intent, 
bt  Brisl'is  from  her  tent ; 
istcd  messengers  resij^n'd : 
ten  cast  her  <>yes  behind  : 
nan  she  lo\  'd :  they  led  her  thence, 
,  a  prisoner  to  their  prince, 
rren  sands  the  suffering  chief 
iguish,  and  indulged  his  grief, 
red  s^as  a  stormy  look, 
«ll  mother  thus  bespoke  : 
arent  of  a  short-liv'd  son, 
y  by  thy  prayers  was  won 
nail  remains  of  breath  with  fame, 
lis  imbitter'd  life  with  shame  ? 
g  of  men  to  force  my  slave, 
jrv'd  in  war,  the  Grecians  gave." 
»n^s  side  the  goddess  heard ; 
icred  deep  her  head  she  rear'd: 
ling -mist ;  and  thus  begim 
TOWS  of  her  plaintive  son  : 
Care,  and  why  conceals  his  smart? 
I  parent  share  her  part." 
^m  the  bottom  of  his  breast, 
dess   thus  the   goddess-born  ad- 

my  pain,  which  telling  bnt  recals: 
s  we  raz'd  the  Theban  walls  ^ 
ty,  taken  by  our  toils, 
her  brought  the  golden  spoils; 
them ;  but  before  the  rest, 
ogatire  had  seiz*d  the  best, 
e  greedy  tyrant's  prize, 
leek'd,  with  charming  eyes. 
)'s  priest,  arrived  to  buy, 
ifts  of  price,  his  daughter's  1  iberty. 
I  the  Grecian  chiefs  he  stood, 
d  with  ensigns  of  his  god : 
uy  head,  one  holy  hand 
iurel-crown,  and  one,  bis  sceptre 
and.         t 

mmon,  but  above  the  rest 
ther-princes  was  address'd. 
load  acclaim  the  Greeks  agree 
s,  to  set  the  prisoner  free. 
it,  who  with  icom  the  priest 
th  opprobriooft  words  digmiss'd. 


The  good  old  man,  forlorn  of  human  aid, 

For  vengeance  to  his  heavenly  patron  pray'd : 

The  godhead  gave  a  feivourable  ear. 

And  granted  all  to  him  he  held  so  dear ; 

In  an  ill  hour  his  piercing  shafts  be  sped ; 

And  heaps  on  heaps  of  slaughter*d  Greeks  lay 

dead. 
While  round  the  camp  he  rang'd :  at  length  arose 
A  seer  who  well  divin'd ;  and  durst  disclose 
Tlie  source  of  all  our  ills :  I  took  the  word ; 
And  urg'd  the  sacred  slave  to  be  restored. 
The  god  appeas'd :  the  swelling  monarch  storm'd: 
And  then  the  vengeance  vow'd,  he  since  perfonn'd : 
The  Greeks,  'tis  true,  their  ruin  to  prevent. 
Have  to  the  royal  priest  his  daughter  sent  ^ 
But  from  their  haughty  king  his  heralds  came, 
And  seis'd,  by  bis  commaud,  my  captive  dame. 
By  common  sufi'rage  giveu ;  but,  thou,  be  won, 
If  in  thy  power,  t' avenge  thy  injur'd  son: 
Ascend  tlie  skies;  and  supplicating  move 
Thy  just  complaints,  to  cloud-compelling  Jove, 
If  thou  by  either  word  or  deed  hast  wrought 
A  kind  remembrance  in  his  grateful  thought, 
(Jrge  him  by  that :  for  often  hast  thou  said 
1'hy  power  was  once  not  useless  in  bis  aid. 
When  he,  who  high  above  the  highest  reigns, 
Surpriz'd  by  traitor  gods,  was  bound  in  chains. 
When  Juno,  Pallas,  with  ambition  fir'd. 
And  his  blue  brother  of  the  seas  conspir'd. 
Thou  freed'st  the  sovereign  from  unworthy  bands, 
Tliou  brought'st  Briareus  with  his  hundred  hands, 
(So  call'd  in  Heaven,  but  mortal  men  below 
By  his  terrestrial  name  ^eou  know : 
Twice  stronger  than  his  sire,  who  sat  above 
Assessor  to  the  tlirone  of  thundering  Jove.) 
The  gods,  dismay'd  at  his  approach,  withdb'ew. 
Nor  durst  their  unaccomplish'd  crime  pursue. 
That  action  to  his  grateful  mind  recal ; 
Embrace  his  knees,  and  at  his  footstool  fall : 
That  now,  if  ever,  he  will  aid  our  foes ; 
Let  Troy's  triumphant  troops  the  camp  enclose : 
Ours  beaten  to  the  shore,  the  siege  forsake ; 
And  what  their  king  deserves,  with  him  partake. 
That  the  proud  tyrant,  at  his  proper  cost. 
May  learn  the  value  of  the  man  he  lost." 

To  whom  the  mother-goddess  thus  reply'd, 
Si^^h'd  ere  she  spoke,  and  while  she  spoke  she  cry'd : 
"  Ah,  wretched  me !  by  Fates  aver^,  decreed. 
To  bring  thee  forth  with  pain,  with  care  to  breed ! 
Did  envious  Ht^aven  not  otherwise  ordain. 
Safe  in  tliy  hollow  ships  thou  shouldst  remain; 
Nor  ever  tempt  the  fatal  field  again. 
But  now  thy  planet  sheds  his  poisonous  rays. 
And  short,  and  full  of  sorrow  are  thy  days. 
For  what  remains,  to  Heaven  I  will  ascend. 
And  at  the  Thunderer's  throne  thy  suit  commend. 
Till  then,  secure  in  ships,  abstain  from  fight; 
Indulge  thy  grief  in  tears,  and  vent  thy  spight. 
For  yesterday  the  court  of  Heaven  with  Jove 
Remov'd :  'tis  dead  vacation  now  above. 
Twelve  days  the  gods  their  solemn  revels  keep. 
And  quaff  with  blameless  Ethiops  in  the  deep. 
Retum'd  from  thence,  to  Heaven  my  flight  1  take. 
Knock  at  the  brazen  gates,  and  Providence  awake. 
Embrace  his'knees,  and  suppliant  to  the  sire. 
Doubt  not  1  will  obtain  the  grant  of  thy  desire." 

She  said :  and  parting  left  him  on  the  place, 
Swoln  with  disdain,  resenting  hia  disgrace : 
Revengeful  thoughts  rerolving  in  bis  miiMJl, 
He  wept  for  mnger,  and  for  ioTe  he  pin*4. 
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Meantime  with  prosperous  gales  Ulysses  brought 
The  slave,  and  ship  with  sacritices  fraught. 
To  Chrysa's  port:  whore  entering  with  the  tide 
He  dropp'd  his  anchors,  and  his  oars  he  ply'd. 
FurVd  ever}'  sail,  and  drawing  down  the  inast. 
His  vessel  mopr'd  ;  and  made  with  haulsers  fast. 
Descending  on  the  plain,  ashore  they  brin^ 
The  hecatomb  to  please  the  shooter  king. 
The  dame  before  an  altar's  holy  fire 
Ulysses  led  ^  and  thus  bespoke  her  sire: 

"  ReverencM  be  thou,  and  be  thy  gotl  adorVl : 
The  king  of  men  thy  «laughter  has  restored  ; 
And  sent  by  me  with  presents  and  with  prayer; 
He  recommends  him  to  thy  pious  care. 
That  Pha'bus  at  thy  suit  his  wrath  may  cease, 
And  give  the  penitent  offenders  peace." 

He  said,  and  gave  her  to"  her  father's  hands. 
Who  glad  received  her,  free  from  servile  bands. 
This  done,  in  order  they,  with  sober  grace, 
Their  gifts  around  the  well-built  altar  place. 
Tlien  wash'd,  and  took  the  cakes ;  while  Chrj'ses 

stood 
With  hands  upheld,  and  thus  invok'd  his  god  : 
"  God  of  the  silver  bow,  whose  eyes  sur\ey 
The  sacred  Cilia,  thou  whose  awful  sway 
Chrysa  the  bless'd,  and  Tenedos  obey : 
Now  hear,  as  thou  before  my  prayer  hast  heard. 
Against  the  Grecians  and  their  prince  preferr'd : 
Once  thou  hast  honour'd,  honour  once  again 
Thy  priest ;  nor  let  his  second  vows  be  vain. 
But  from  th'  afflicted  host  and  humbled  prince 
Avert  thy  wrath,  and  cease  thy  pestilence." 
Apollo  be^rd,  and,  conquering  his  disdain, 
Unbent  his  bow,  and  Greece  respirM  again. 

Now  when  the  solemn  rites  of  prayer  were  past, 
Their  salted  cakes  on  crackling  flames  they  cast. 
Then,  turning  back,  the  sacrifice  they  sped  : 
The  fatted  oxen  slew,  and  flea*d  the  dead. 
Chopped  off  their  nervous  thighs,  and  next  pre- 
pared 
T*  involve  the  lean  in  cauls,  and  mend  with  lard. 
Sweet-breads  and  collops  were  with  skewers  prickM 
About  the  sides ;  imbibing  what  they  deck'd. 
Tlie  priest  with  holy  hands  was  seen  to  tine 
The  cloven  wood,  and  pour  the  ruddy  wine. 
The  youth  approach'd  the  fire,  and  as  it  bum*d. 
On    five  sharp  broachers  rank'd,  the  roast  they 

tum'd  ; 
These  morsels  stayed  their  stomachs;  then  the  rest 
They  cut  in  legs  and  fillets  for  the  feast ; 
Which  drawn  and  serv'd,  their  hunger  they  appease 
With  savory  meat,  and  set  their  minds  at  ease. 

Now  when  the  rage  of  eating  was  re])ell'd, 
The  boys  with  generous  wine  the  goblets  fill'd. 
The  first  libations  to  the  gods  they  pour : 
And  then  with  songs  indulge  the  genial  hour. 
Holy  debauch !  Till  day  to  night  they  bring. 
With  hymns  and  pagans  to  the  bowyer  king. 
At  sun-set  to  their  ship  they  make  return, 
And  snore  secure  on  decks,  till  rosy  mom. 
The  skies  with  dawning  day  were  purpk-d  o'er ; 
Awak'd,  with  labouring  oars  they  leave  the  shore : 
The  power  appeas'd,  with  winds  s\iffic'd  the  sail, 
The  bellying  canvass  strutted  with  the  gale ; 
The  waves  indignant  roar  with  surly  pride. 
And  press  against  the  sides,  and,  beaten  off,  divide. 
They  cut  the  foamy  way,  with  force  impelPd 
Superior,  till  the  Trojan  port  they  held  : 
Then  hauling  on  the  strand  their  galley  moor. 
And  pitch  their  tents  along  the  crooked  shore. 


Meantime  the  goddess-bom  in  secret  pinM ; 
Nor  visited  the  camp,  ilor  in  the  council  joiu'd. 
But,  ke<*ping  close,  his  gnawing  heart  be  fed 
With  hopes  of  vengeance  on  the  tyrant'^  head : 
And  wish'd  for  bloody  wars  and -qiortal  wounds, 
And  of  the  Greeks  oppress'd  in  fight  to  h<^r  the 
dying  sounds.  [rare, 

Now,  when  twelve  days  complete  had  ran  tbvr 
The  gods  bethought  them  of  the  cares  belotigin^ 

to  thfcir  place. 
Jove  at  their  head  ascending  firom  the  sea, 
A  shoal  of  puny  powers  attend  his  way. 
I'iien  Thetis,  not  unmindful  of  her  son. 
Emerging  from  the  deep,  to  beg  her  boon. 
Pursued  their  track ;  and  wakened  from  his  rest, 
Before  the  sovereign  stood  a  morning  guest 
Him  in  the  circle,  but  apart,  she  found : 
The  rest  at  awful  distance  stood  around. 
She  bowM,  and  ere  she  durst  her  suit  btgini 
One  hand  embraced  his  knees,  one  prop'd  his  cbiBi 
Then  thus  ;  "  If  I,  celestial  sin;,  in  ought 
Have  serv'd  thy  will,  or  gratify'd  thy  thought, 
One  glimpse  of  glory  to  my  issue  give ; 
Graced  for  the  little  time  he  has  to  live. 
Dishonoured  by  the  king  of  men  lie  stands : 
His  rightful  prize  is  ravish*d  fh>m  his  hands. 
But  thou,  O  father,  in  my  son's  defence. 
Assume  thy  power,  assert  thy  providence. 
Jjet  Troy  ])revail,  till  Greece  th'  affront  has  paid 
With  doub!ed  honours ;  and  redeemed  his  aid." 

She  ceasM,  but  the  considering  ^od  was  mutei 
Till  she,  resolved  to  win,  renew'd  her  suit: 
Nor  loos'd  her  hold,  but  forcM  him  to  reply, 
"  Or  grant  me  my  petition,  or  deny: 
Jove  cannot  fear:  then  tell  me  to  my  &ce, 
That  I,  of  all  the  gods,  nm  least  in  grace. 
This  1  ran  bear."  The  Cloud-comi>eller  rooum'd. 
And,  ^sighing  first,  this  answer  he  return'd: 
**  Know*st  thou  what  clamours  will  disturb  my 
reign. 
What  my  stunned  ears  from  Jnno  must  sustain? 
In  council  she  gives  licence  to  her  tongue. 
Loquacious,  brawling,  ever  in  the  wrong. 
And  now  she  will  my  partial  power  upbraid, 
If,  alienate  from  Grc-cee,  1  give  the  Trojans  aid. 
But  thou  depart,  and  shun  her  jealous  sight. 
The  care  be  mine,  to  do  Pel  ides  right. 
Go  then,  and  on  the  faith  of  Jove  rely : 
When,  iio<lding  to  thy  suit,  he  bows  the  »ky. 
This  ratifies  th»  irrevocable  doom : 
The  sign  ordain'd.  that  what  1  will  shall  come: 
The  stamp  of  Heaven,  and  seal  of  Fate."  Ho  ssidi 
And  shook  the  sacred  honours  of  his  head. 
With  terrour  trembled  Heaven's  subsiding  hill: 
And  from  his  shaken  curls  ambrosial  dews  distil. 
The  uoddess  goes  exulting  from  his  sight, 
And   seeks   the    seas   profound;  and  leaves  the 
'realms  of  light. 
He  moves  into  his  hall :  the  powers  resort, 
Each  from  his  house  to  fill  the  sovereign's  court 
Nor  waiting  summons,  nor  expecting  stood ; 
But  met  with  reverence,  and  receiv'd  the  god. 
He  mounts  the  throne ;  and  Juno  took  her  pltre: 
But  sullen  Discontent  sate  lowering  on  ber  £ice. 
With  jealous  eyes,  at  distance  she  had  leen, 
Whispr-ring  with  Jove,  the  silver-footed  queen ; 
Then,  impotent  of  tongue  (her  silence  broke) 
Thus  turbulent  m  rattling  tone  she  spoke: 

''Author  of  ills,  and  close  contriver  Jove, 
Which  of  thy  dames,  what  proftitute  of  Love^ 
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Id  thy  ear  so  Idog,  and  begg*d  so  hard, 
oeold  service  done,  some  new  renrard  } 
roa  talk'd,  for  that's  your  special  care, 
isort  never  must  the  cCHincit  share. 
idoua  word  is  for  a  wife  too.  much ;  [such." 
a  marriage-vow,  and  Jove's  own  faith  is 

I  thns  the  sire  of  gods,  and  men  below, 

I I  have  hidden,  hope  not  thou  to  know, 
tddeskes  are  women :  and  no  wife 

Nrer  to  regulates  her  husband's  life : 

I  she  may ;  and  1  will  giVe  thy  ear 

owledgc  first,  of  what  is  fit  to  hear. 

transact  with  others,  or  alone, 

to  learn ;  nor  press  too  near  the  throne.** 

horn  the  goddess,  with  the  charming  eyes,  . 

hast  thoQ  said,  O  tyrant  of  the  skies ! 

id  I  search  the  secrets  of  thy  reign, 

privileged  to  know,  but  privileged  in  vain  ? 

I  tbon  do'st,  to  hide  from  common  sight 

ie  intrigues,  too  bad  to  bear  the  light. 

itit  I,  but  the  silver-footed  dame, 

;  from  sea,  on  such  an  errand  came, 

e  her  issue,  at  the  Grecians'  cost, 

one  peevish  man  destroy  an  host.** 

horn  the  thunderer  made  this  stem  reply ; 

nisebold  curse,  my  lawful  plague,  the  spy 

s  designs,  his  otlier  squinting  eye  ! 

s  vain  prying,  and  for  what  avail  ? 

I  be  master  still,  and  Juno  fail. 

ly  suspicious  thoughts  divine  aright, 

L  becom'st  more  odious  to  my  sight. 

attempt :  uneasy  life  to  me, 

cfa'd,  and  importun'd,  but  worse  for  thee. 

t  impetuous  tongue,  before  too  late 

I  b^old,  and  tremble  at  thy  fate.      / 

bat  daring  not,  in  thy  defence, 

hand  against  Omnipotence."  [fear : 

eaid,  th'  imperious  queen  sate  mute  with 

ler  durst  incense  the  gloomy  thunderer. 

ras  in  the  court  at  this  rebuke :   - 

i  the  gods,  abash'd,  sustain  their  sove- 

ign*s  look. 

oping  smith  observed  the  sadden'd  feast, 

>ing  here  and  there,  (himself  a  jest) 

I  word,  that  neither  might  offend  ; 

ibsequious,  yet  his  mother's  friend. 

•nd  in  Heaven  will  be  of  civil  war,  - 

'  pleasure  will  for  mortals  jar  } 

Drd  but  disturbs  our  jovial  feast ; 

I  of  bad,  embitters  all  the  best. 

hough  wise  yourself,  my  counsel  weigh ; 

I  unsafe  my  sire  to  disobey. 

3roa  provoke  him  to  your  cost, 

t  is  marr'd,  and  the  good  cheer  is  lost. 

t  his  heavy  hand ;  ibr  he  has  power 

you  headlong  from  his  heavenly  tower. 

ibmissive  word,  which  you  let  fall, 

i  him  in  good  humour  witli  us  all." 

no  more ;  but  crown'd  a  bowl,  uubid : 
iiig  nectar  overlook'd  the  lid : 
it  to  her  hand ;  and  thus  pursued : 
"sed  quarrel  be  no  more  renew'd. 
ofnes  a  wife,  obedient  still ; 
iev'd,  yet  subject  to  her  husband's  will 
»t  see  you  beaten ;  yet,  afraid 
lopcrior  force,  I  dare  not  aid. 

know  him,  since  that  hapless  hour 
td  all  the  gods  employ'd  our  power 
^our  bonds :  me  by  the  heel  he  drew, 
tearen's  battlements  with  fury  threw. 


All  day  I  fell :  my  flight  at  mom  begun. 
And  ended  not  but  with  the  setting  sun. 
Pitcfa'd  ou  my  head,  at  length  the  Lemnian  ground 
Receiv'd  my  batter'd  skull,  the  Sinthians  heal'd 
my  wound." 
At  Vulcun's  homely  mirth  his  mother  smil'd. 
And  smiling  took  the  cup  the  clown  had  flll'd. 
The  reconciler-bowl  went  round  the  boaid. 
Which  empty'd,  the  rude  skinker  still  restor'd. 
Loud  fits  of  laughter  seiz'd  the  guests,  to  see 
The  limping  god  so  deft  at  his  new  ministry. 
The  feast  continued  till  declining  light : 
They  drank,  they  langh'd,  they  lov'd,  and  then 

twas  night 
Nor  wanted  tuneful  harp,  nor  vocal  quire ; 
The  Muses  sung ;  Apollo  touch'd  the  lyre. 
Drunken  at  last,  and  drowsy  they  depart. 
Each  to  his  house ;  adom'd  with  labour'd  art 
Of  the  lame  architect :  the  thundering  god 
Ey'n  he  withdrew  to  rest,  and  had  his  load. 
His  Bwimming  head  to  needful  sleep  apply'd  ; 
And  Juno  lay  unheeded  by  his  side. 


THE  LAST  PARTING  Or 


HECTOR   AND  ANDROMACHE. 

t 

FROM  TUI  SIXTH  BOOK  OP  THE  ILIAD. 


THE  ARGUMENT. 

Hector,  returning  from  the  field  of  battle,  to  visit 
Helen  his  sister-in-law,  and  his  brother  Paris, 
who  had  feught  unsuccessfully  hand  in  hand 
with  Menelaus,  from  thence  goes  to  his  own  pa- 
lace to  see  his  wife  Andromache,  and  his  infiint 
son  Astyanax.  The  description  of  that  interview 
is  the  subject  of  this  translation. 


iVvs  having  said,  brave  Hector  went  to  see 

His  virtuous  wife,  the  fair  Andromache. 

He  found  her  not  at  home  ;  for  she  was  gone» 

Attended  by  her  maid  and  infent  son. 

To  climb  th^^teepy  tower  of  Ilion : 

From  whence,  with  heavy  heart,  she  might  survey 

The  bloody  business  of  the  dreadful  day. 

Her  mournful  eyes  she  cast  around  the  plain. 

And  sought  the  lord  of  her  desires  in  vain. 

But  he,  who  thought  his  peopled  palace  bare. 
When  she,  his  only  comfort,  was  not  there. 
Stood  in  the  gate,  and  ask'd  of  every  one. 
Which  way  she  took,  and  whither  she  was  gone  ; 
If  to  the  court,  or,  with  his  mother's  train. 
In  long  procession  to  Minerva's  fane  ? 
The  servants  answered,  "  Neither  to  the  court. 
Where  Priam's  sons  and  daughters  did  resort. 
Nor  to  the  temple  was  she  gone,  to  move 
With  prayers  the  blue-ey'd  progeuy  of  Jove; 
But,  more  solicitous  for  him  alone. 
Than  all  their  safety,  to  the  tower  was  gone. 
There  to  survey  the  labours  of  the  field, 
Where  the  (5  reeks  conquer,  and  the  Trojans  yield  ; 
Swiftly  she  pas&'d,  with  fear  and  fury  wild ; 
The  uursi!  went  lagging  after  with  the  child." 

This  heard,  .the  noble  Hector  made  no  stay  ; 
Th'  admiring  throng  divide,  to  give  him  way  ; 
He  pass'd  through  every  street,  by  which  he  came. 
And  at  the  gate  he  met  tlie  mournful  dame. 

It 
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His  wife  bebeM  hixh,  and  with  ea^  pace 
Flew  to  his  arms,  to  meet  a  dear  embrace : 
'His  wife,  who  Brought  in  dower  Cilicia*s  crowns 
And,  in  herself,  a  greater  dower  alone : 
Action's  heir,  who  on  the  woody  plain 
Of  Hippoplacns  did  in  Thebe  reign. 
Breathless  she  flew,  with  joy  and  passion  wild; 
The  nurse  came  lagging  after  with  her  child. 
The  royal  babe  upon  her  breast  vras  laid ; 
Who,  like  the  morning  star,  his  beams  displayed. 
S^mandrius  was  his  name,  which  Hector  gave. 
From  that  fiur  flood  which  llion^s  wall  did  lave : 
But  him  Astyanax  the  Trojans  can. 
From  his  great  father,  who  defends  the  wall. 

Hector  beheld  him  with  a  silent  smile  i 
His  tender  wife  stood  weeping  by  the  while : 
Press'd  in  her  own,  his  warlike  hand  she  took. 
Then  sigh*d,  and  thus  prophetically  spoke : 

"  Thy  dauntless  heart  (which  1  foresee  too  late] 
Too  daring  man,  will  urge  thee  to  thy  fote : 
Kor  dost  thou  pity,  with  ^  parent's  mind. 
This  helpless  orphan,  whom  thou  leav'st  bdiind ; 
Nor  me,  th'  unhappy  partner  of  thy  bed  ; 
tVho  must  in  triumph  by  the  Greeks  be  led : 
They  seek  thy  life,  and,  in  unequal  fight 
tVithmany,  will  oppress  thy  single  might ; 
Better  it  were  for  miserable  me 
To  die,  before  the  fate  which  I  foresee. 
For  ah  !  what  comfort  can  the  world  bequeath 
To  Hector's  widow,  after  Hector's  death  ? 
"  Eternal  sorrow  and  perpetual  tears 
Began  my  youth,  and  will  conclude  my  years: 
1  ha\'e  no  pairents,  friends,  nor  brothers  left ; 
By  stem  Achilles  all  of  life  bereft. 
Then  when  the  walls  of  Thebes  he  ovei-threW| 
His  fatal  hand  my  royal  father  slew ; 
He  slew  Aetion,  but  despoil'd  him  not ; 
Nor  in  his  hate  the  funeral  rites  forgot ; 
Arm'd  as  he  was  he  sent  him  whole  below, 
And  reverenc*d  thus  the  manes  of  his  foe : 
A  tomb  he  rais'd ;  the  mountain  nymphs  aroui^ 
Enclos'd  with  planted  ehns  the  holy  ground. 

<*  My  sefen  brave  brothers  in  one  6Bital  day 
To  Death's  dark  mansions  took  the  mournful  way ; 
Slain  by  the  same  Achilles,  while  they  keep 
The  bellowing  oxen  and  the  bleating  «eep. 
My  mother,  who  the  royal  sceptre  sway'd. 
Was  captive  to  the  cruel  victor  made. 
And  hither  led ;  but,  hence  redeem'd  with  gold, 
Her  native  country  did  again  behold. 
And  but  beheld :  for  soon  Diana's  dart 
In  an  unhappy  chase  transfix'd  her  heart. 

**  But  thou,  my  Hector,  art  thyself  alone 
My  parents,  brothers,  and  my  lord  in  one  : 
O  kill  not  all  my  kindred  o'er  again. 
Nor  tempt  the  dangers  of  the  dusty  plain  ; 
But  ia  this  tower,  for  our  defence,  remain. 
Thy  wife  and  son  are  in  thy  ruin  lost : 
This  is  a  husband's  and  a  6BitheT's  post. 
The  Sciean  gate  commands  the  plains  below ; 
Here  marshal  all  thy  soldiers  as  they  go ; 
And' hence  with  other  hands  repel  the  foe. 
By  yon  wild  fig-tree  lies  their  chief  ascent. 
And  thither  all  their  powers  are  daily  bent : 
The  two  Ajaces  have  I  often  seen. 
And  the  wrong'd  husband  of  the  Spartan  queen : 
With  him  his  greater  brother;  and  with  these 
Fierce  Diomede  and  bold  Meriones : 
Uncertain  if  by  augury  or  chance. 
But  by  this  easy  rise  they  all  adfanoe  j 


Guard  well  that  pasS|  secure  of  all  bende.* 
To  whom  the  noUe  Hector  thus  reply'd. 

**  That  and  the  rest  are  in  my  daiiy  care  | 
But  should  I  shun  the  dangers  of  the  war. 
With  scorn  the  Trojans  would  reward  my  paint. 
And  their  proud  ladies  with  their  sweeping  trainl 
The  Grecian  swords  and  lances  I  can  bear: 
But  loss  of  honour  is  my  only  fear. 
Shall  Hector,  bora  to  war,  his  birth-right  yield. 
Belie  his  courage,  and  fonake  the  field  > 
Early  in  rugged  arms  1  took  delight. 
And  still  have  been  the  foremost  in  the  fight: 
AVith  dangers  dearly  have  I  bought  renown. 
And  am*  the  champion  of  my  tether's  crown. 
And  yet  my  mind  fordxMies,  with  sure  presage^ 
That  Troy  shall  perish  by  the  Grecian  rage. 
The  fatal  day  draws  on,  when  1  must  fall ; 
And  universal  ruin  cover  all. 
Not  Troy  itself,  though  built  by  hands  divine. 
Nor  Priam,  nor  his  people,  nor  his  line. 
My  mother,  nor  my  brothers  of  renown. 
Whose  valour  yet  defends  th'  unhappy  town ; 
Not  these,  nor  all  their  fates  which  1  foresee, 

I'  Are  half  of  that  concern  1  have  for  thee. 
I  see,  I  see  thee,  in  that  fatal  hour. 
Subjected  to  the  victor's  cruel  power; 
Led  hence  a  slave  to  some  insulting  sword. 
Forlorn,  and  trembling  at  a  foreign  lord ; 
A  spectacle  in  Argos,  at  the  loom. 
Gracing  with  Trojan  fights  a  Grecian  room; 
Or  from  deep  wells  the  living  stream  to  take, 
And  on  thy  weary  shoulders  bring  it  back. 
While,  groaning  under  this  laborious  life, 
They  insolently  call  thee  Hector's  wife ; 
Upbraid  thy  bondage  with  thy  husband's  nanie( 
And  from  my  glory  propagate  thy  shame. 
This  when  they  say,  thy  sorrows  will  increase 
With  anxious  thoughts  of  former  happiness ; 
That  he  is  dead  who  could  thy  wrongs  r(-dr«rss. 
But  I,  o^ress'd  with  iron  sleep  before, 
l^iall  hear  thy  unavailing  cries  no  more." 

He  said — 
Then,  holding  forth  his  arms,  he  took  his  bo^f 
The  pledge  of  love  and  other  hope  of  Troy. 
The  fearfiil  infiint  tum^  his  head  away, 
^nd  on  his  nurse's  neck  reclining  lay. 
His  unknown  father  shunning  with  affright. 
And  looking  back  on  so  uncouth  a  sight ; 
Daunted  to  see  a  face  with  steel  o'er-spread. 
And  his  high  plume  that  nodded  o'er  his  hcsd. 
His  sire  and  mother  smird  with  silent  joy ; 
And  Hector  basten'd  to  relieve  his  boy ; 
Dismissed  his  bumish'd  hehn,  that  shone  afar, 
The  pride  of  warriors,  and  the  pomp  of  war : 
Th'  illustrious  babe,  thus  reconcil'd,  he  took: 
Hugg'd  in  his  arms,  and  kiss'd,  and  thus  he  spol 
"  Parent  of  gods  and  men,  propitious  'Jove, 
And  you  bright  synod  of  the  powers  above ; 
On  this  my  son  your  gracious  gifts  bestow ; 
Grant  him  to  live,  and  great  in  arms  to  grow, 
To  reign  in  Troy,  to  govern  with  renown. 
To  shield  the  people,  and  assert  the  crown : 
That,  when  hereafter  he  from  war  shall  come. 
And  bring  his  Trojans  peace  and  triumph  homi 
Some  aged  man,  who  lives  this  act  to  see. 
And  who  in  former  times  remember'd  me. 
May  say,  the  son  in  fortitude  and  fieune 
Outgoes  the  mark,  and  drowns  his  father's  naa 
That  at  these  words  his  mother  may  r^oice. 
And  add  her  suffim^  to  the  poblic  Toice.'* 
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'.dturn,  and,  to  divert  thy  thouglits  at  home, 
There  task  thy  maids,  and  exercise  the  loom,  . 


Thus  haring  8aid» 
He  firs^  with  suppliant  hands  the  gods  ador'd : 
Then  to  the  mother's  arms  the  child  restored : 
With  tears  and  smiles  she  took  her  son,  and  press'd 
Th*  illustrious  infimt  to  her  fragrant  breastl 
He,  w^ing  her  fiiir  eyes,  indulged  her  grioT, 

And  eas'd  her  sorrows  with  this  last  relief. 
"  My  wife  and  mistress,  drive  thy  fears  away, 

Nor  give  so  had  an  omen  to  the  day ; 

Think  not  it  lies  in  any  Grecian's  power. 

To  take  my  life  before  the  fetal  hour. 

When  that  arrives,  nor  good  nor  bad  can  fly 

Th*  intvocable  dom  of  Destiny. 


EmployM  in  works  that  womankind  become* 
The  toils  of  war  and  feats  of  chivalry 
Belong  to  men,  and  most  of  all  to  me.*' 

At  this,  for  new  replies  he  did  not  stay. 
But  lac*d  his  crested  helm,  and  strode  away. 
His  lovely  consort  to  her  house  returned,     . 
And  looking  often  back  in  silence  moum'd : 
Home  when  she  came,  her  secret  woe  she  vents. 
And  fills  the  palace  with  hec  loud  laments ; 
Those  loud  laments  her  echoing  maids  restore^ 
And  Hector,  yet  alive,  as  dead  deplore,. 


TRANSLATIONS 


FROM 


THEOCRITUS,  LUCRETIUS,  AND  HORACE. 


PREFACE 

I 

CONCERNING  MR.  DRYDEN'S  TRANSLATIONS. 

For  this  last  half-year  I  have  been  troubled  with  the  disease  (as  I  may  call  it)  of  translation :  tlM 
cold  prose  fits  6f  it,  which  are  always  the  most  tedious  with  me,  were  spent  in  the  history  of  tbe 
League ;  the  hot,  which  succeeded  them,  in  verse  miscellanies.    The  truth  is,  I  fancied  to  myself  a 
kind  of  ease  in  the  change  of  tbe  paroxysm ;  never  suspecting  but  the  humour  would  have  wasted 
Itself  in  two  or  three  pastorals  of  Theocritus,  and  as  many  odes  of  Horace.    But  finding,  or  at  least 
thinking  I  found,  something  that  was  more  pleasing  in  them  than  my  ordinary  productions,  I  encouraged 
tuy^lf  to  renew  my  old  acquaintance  with  Lucretius  and  Virgil ;  and  immediately  fixed  upon  some 
parts  of  them,  which  had  most  afiected  me  in  the  reading.    These  were  my  natural  tQdpolsea  for  tbe 
undertaking.    But  there  was  an  accidental  motive  which  was  full  as  forcible.    It  was  my  lord  Ros- 
common's Essay  on  Translated  Verse;  which  made  me  uneasy  till  I  tried  whether  or  no  I  was  capable 
of  following  his  rules,  and  of  reducing  the  speq^ion  into  practice.     For  many  a  fair  precept  in 
poetry  is,  like  a  seeming  demonstration  in  the  mathematics,  very  specious  in  the  diagram,  but  failing 
in  the  mechanic  operation.    I  think  1  have  generally  observed  his  instructions ;  I  am  sure  my  reason 
is  sufficiently  convinced  both  of  their  truth  and  usefulness;  which,  in  other  words,  is  to  confess  no  lets 
a  vanity,  than  to  pretend  that  I  have  at  least  in  some  places  made  examples  to  his  mles.     Yet,  withal, 
I  must  acknowledge,  that  1  have  many  times  exceeded  my  commission :  for  I  have  both  added  and 
omitted,  and  even  sometimes  very  boldly  made  such  expositions  of  my  authors,  as  no  Dutch  commen- 
tator will  forgive  me.    Perhaps,  in  such  particular  passages,  I  have  thought  that  I  discovered  some 
beauty  yet  undiscovered  by  those  pedants,  which  none  but  a  poet  could  have  found.    Where  I  have 
taken  away  some  of  their  expressions,  and  cut  the^i  shorter,  it  may  possibly  be  on  this  consideration, 
that  what  was  beautiful  in  the  Givek  or  Latin,  would  not  appear  so  shining  in  the  English.     And 
where  I  have  enlarged  them,  I  desire  tbe  false  critics  would  not  always  think,  that  those  thoughts  are 
wholly  mine,  but  that  either  they  are  secretly  in  the  poet,  or  may  be  fairly  deduced  from  him ;  or  at 
least,  if  both  those  considerations  should  fail,  that  my  own  is  of  a  piece  with  his,  and  that  if  he  were 
living,  and  an  Englishman,  they  are  such  as  he  would  probably  have  written. 

For,  after  all,  a  translator  is  to  make  his  author  appear  as  charming  as  possibly  he  can,  provided  he 
maintains  his  character,  and  makes  him  not  unlike  himself.  Translation  is  a  kind  of  drawing  after  the 
life  :  where  every  one  will  acknowledge  there  is  a  double  sort  of  likeness,  a  good  one  and  a  bad.  It  if 
one  thing  to  draw  the  out-lines  true,  the  features  like,  the  proportions  exact,  the  colouring  itself  per- 
haps tolerable ;  and  another  thing  to  make  all  these  graceful,  by  the  posture,  the  sbadowings,  and 
chiefly  by  the  spirit  which  animates  the  whole.  I  cannot,  without  some  indignation,  look  on  an  ill 
copy  of  an  excellent  original.  Much  less  can  I  behold  with  patience  Virgil,  Homer,  and  some  otberSi 
whose  beauties  I  have  been  endeavouring  all  my  life  to  imitate,  so  abused,  as  I  may  say,  to  their  foceiy 
by  a  botching  interpreter.    What  English  readers,  unacquainted  with  Greek  or  Latin,  will  believe  me. 
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or  mny  other  mao,  when  we  commend  those  authors,  and  confess  we  derive  all  ^bat  is  pardonable  in 
us  from  their  fountains,  if  they  take  those  to  be  the  same  poets  whom  our  Ogilbys  have  translated  } 
But  I  dare  assure  them,  that  a  good  poet  is  no  more  like  himself,  in  a  dull  translation,  than  his  carcase 
would  be  to  his  living  body.    There  are  many,  who  understand  Greek  and  Latin,  and  yet  are  ignorant 
of  their  mother  tongue.   The  proprieties  and  delicacies  of  the  English  are  known  to  few:  it  is  impossible 
even  for  a  good  wit  to  understand  and  practise  them,  without  the  help  of  a  liberal  education,  long 
reading,  and  digesting  of  those  few  good  authors  we  have  amongst  us,  the  knowledge  of  men  and 
manners,  the  freedom  of  habitudes  and  conversation  with  the  best  of  company  of  both  sexes ;  and,  ia 
short,  without  wearing  off  the  rust^  which  he  contracted  while  he  was  layiug-iu  a  stock  of  learning. 
Thos  difficult  it  is  to  imderstand  the  purity  of  English,  and  critically  to  discern  not  only  good  writers 
from  bad,  and  a  proper  style  from  a  corrupt,  but  also  to  distinguish  that  which  is  pure  in  a  good 
author,  from  that  which  is  vicious  and  corrupt  in  him.     And  for  want  of  all  these  requisites,  or  the 
greatest  part  of  them,  most  of  our  ingenious  young  men  take  up  some  cry'd-up  English  poet  for  their 
model,  adore  him,  aud  imitate  him,  as  they  think,  without  knowing  wherein  he  is  defective,  where  he  is 
boyish  and  trifling,  wherein  either  his  thoughts  are  improper  to  his  subject,  or  his  expressions  unworthy 
of  his  thoughts,  or  the  turn  of  both  is  unharmonious^    Thus  it  appears  necessary,  that  a  man  should  b^ 
a  nice  critic  in  his  mother-tongue,  before  he  attempts  to  translate  a  foreign  language.    Neither  is  it 
sufficient  that  he  be  able  to  judge  of  words  and  style ;  but  he  must  be  a  master  of  them  too :  he  must 
perfectly  understand  his  author's  tongue,  and  absolutely  command  his  own.    So  that,  to  be  a  thorough 
translator,  he  must  be  a  thorough  poet.     Neither  is  it  enough  to  give  his  author's  sense  in  good  English^ 
in  poetical  expressions,  and  in  musical  numbers  :  for,  thougli  all  these  are  exceeding  difficult  to  i>crform9 
there  yet  remains  a  harder  task ;  and  it  is  a  secret  of  which  few  translators  have  sufficiently  thought* 
I  hare  already  hinted  a  word  or  two  concerniog  it ;  that  is,  the  maintaining  the  character  of  an  author, 
which  distinguishes  him  from  all  others,  and  makes  him  appear  that  individual  poet  whom  you  would 
uterpret    For  example,  not  only  the  thoughts,  but  the  style  and  versification,  of  Virgil  and  Ovid  are 
very  different.    Yet  I  see,  even  in  our  best  poets,  who  have  translated  some  parts  of  them,  that  the7 
ktve  confounded  their  several  talents ;  and,  by  endeavouring  only  at  the  sweetness  and  harmony  of 
Dombers,  have  made  them  both  so  much  alike,  that  if  I  did  not  know  the  originals,  I  should  never  be 
able  to  judge  by  the  copies,  which  was  Virgil,  and  which  was  Ovid.    It  was  objected  against  a  late 
noble  painter  (Sir  P,  Lely),  that  he  drew  many  grjiceful  pictures,  but  few  of  them  were  like.    And 
this  happened  to  him,  because  he  always  studied  himself  more  than  those  who  sat  to  him.    In  such 
treoslators  I  can  easily  distinguish  the  band  which  performed  the  work,  butl  cannot  distinguish  their 
poet  from  another.    Suppose  two  authors  are  equally  sweet,  yet  there  is  a  great  distinction  to  be  made 
in  sweetness;  as  in  that  of  sugar,  and  that  of  honey.    I  can  make  the  diffi.'rence  more  plain,  by  giving 
you  (if  it  be  worth  knowing)  my  own  method  of  proceeding,  in  my  translations  out  of  four  several 
poets;  Virgil, Theocritus,  Lucretius,  and  Horace.     In  each  of  these,  before  I  undertook  them,  I  const* 
dered  the  genius  and  distinguishing  character  of  my  author.     1  looked  on  Virgil  as  a  succinct,  grave, 
and  majestic  writer;  one  who  weighed,  not  only  every  thought,  but  every  word  and  syllable:  who  was 
still  aiming  to  crowd  his  sense  into  as  narrow  a  compass  as  possibly  he  could ;  for  which  reason  he  is 
io  very  figurative,  that  he  requires  (I  may  almost  say)  a  grammar  a  part  to  construe  him.     His  verse 
is  every  where  sounding  the  very  thing  in  your  ears  whose  sense  it  bears:  yet  the  numbers  are  per- 
petaally  varied,  to  increase  the  delight  of  the  reader ;  so  that  the  same  sounds  are  never  repeated  twice, 
together.     On  the  contrary,  Ovid  and  Claudian,  though  they  write  in  styles  differing  from  each  other, 
yet  have  each  of  them  but  one  SQrt  of  music  in  their  verses.     All  4he  versification  and  little  variety  of 
Clsodian  is  included  within  the  compass  of  four  or  five  lines,  and  then  he  begins  again  in  the  same 
tenour  ■  perpetually  closing  his  sense  at  the  end  of  a  verse,  and  that  verse  commonly  which  they  call 
golden,  or  two  substantives  and  two  adjectives,  with  a  verb  betwixt  them  tf»  keep  the  peace.     Ovid, 
with  all  bis  sweetness,  has  bb  little  variety  of  numbers  and  sound  as  he  :  he  is  always,  as  it  were,  upon 
the  band-gsUlop,  and  his  verse' runs  upon  carpet-ground.     He  avoids,  like  the  other,  all  synalaephas, 
or  cutting-off  one  vowel  when  it  comes  before  another,  in  the  following  word.     But  to  return  to  Virgil, 
though  be  is  smooth  where  smoothness  is  required,  yet  he  is  so  far  from  affecting  it,  that  he  seems  ra- 
ther to  disdain  it;  frequently  makes  use  of  synalsphas,  and  concludes  his  sense  in  the  middle  of  bis 
verse.    He  is  every  where  above  conceits  of  epigrammatic  wit,  and  gross  hyperbolas :  he  maintains 
majesty  in  the  midst  of  plainness ;  he  shines,  but  glares  not ;  &Qd  is  stately  without  ambition,  wbich  is 
the  vice  of  Luoau.    I  drew  my  definition  of  poetical  wit  from  my  particular  consideration  of  him  s 
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for  propriety  of  liipglits  and  words  are  only  to  be  found  in  bim ;  and,  wbere  tliey  are  proper,  they 
will  be  delightful.  I^Ieasure  follows  of  necessity,  ^  the  effect  does  the  cause ;  and  therefore  is  not  to 
be  put  into  the  definition.  This  exact  propriety  of  Virgil  I  particularly  regarded,  as  a  great  part  of 
his  character;  bat  must  confess,  to  my  shame,  that  I  have  not  been  able  to  translate  any  part  of  him 
80  well,  as  to  make  him  appear  wholly  like  himself:  for,  where  ^the  original  is  close,  no  Tersion  cui 
reach  it  in  the  same  compass.  Hannibal  Caro's,  in  the  Italian,  is  the  nearest,  the  most  poetical,  and 
the  most  sonorous,  of  any  translation  of  the  ^neid :  yet,  though  he  takes  the  advantage  of  blank 
Terse,  he  commonly  allows  two  lines  for  one  of  Virgil,  and  does  not  always  bit  his  sense.  Tasso  tells 
us,  in  his  letters,  that  Sjierone  Speroni,  a  great  Italian  wit,  who  was  his  contemporary,  observed  of 
Vii^gil  and  Tully,  that  the  Latin  orator  endeavoured  to  imitate  the  copiousness  of  Homer,  the  Gretk 
poet;  and  that  the  Latin  poet  made  it  his  business  to  reach  the  conciseness  of  Demosthenes,  the 
Greek  orator.  Virgil  therefore,  being  so  very  sparing  of  his  words,  and  leaving  so  much  to  be 
imagined  by  the  reader,  can  never  be  translated  as  he  ought,  in  any  modem  tongue.  To  make  him 
copious,  is  to  alter  his  character ;  and  to  translate  him  line  for  line  is  impossible,  because  the  Latin  ii 
naturally  a  more  succinct  language  than  either  the  Italian,  Spanish,  French,  or  even  than  the  English, 
which,  by  reason  of  its  monosylla1)lc8,  is  far  the  most  compendious  of  them.  Virgil  is  much  the  closest 
of  any  Roman  poet,  and  the  Latin  hexameter  has  more  feet  than  the  English  heroic. 

Besides  all  this,  an  author  has  the  choice  of  his  owu  thoughts  and  words,  which  a  translator  has  not; 
lie  is  confined  by  the  sense  of  the  Inventor  to  those  expressions  which  are  the  nearest  to  it :  so  that 
Virgil,  studying  bre%*ity,  and  having  the  command  of  his  own  language,  could  bring  those  words  into  a 
narrow  compass,  which  a  translator  cannot  render  without  circumlocutions.  In  short,  they  who  have 
called  him  the  torture  of  grammarians^  might  alsouhave  called  him  the  plague  of  translators;  for  be 
feoms  to  have  studied  not  to  be  translated.  I  own,  that,  endeavouring  to  turn  his  Nisus  and  Euryalot 
as  close  as  I  was  able,  I  have  performed  that  episo<1e  too  literally ;  that,  giving  more  scope  to  Mezen- 
ting  and  Lausus,  that  version,  which  has  more  of  the  majesty  of  Virgil,  has  less  of  his  conciseness; 
and  all  that  1  can  promise  for  myself,  is  only,  that  I  have  done  both  better  than  Ogilby,  and  perhays 
as  well  at  Caro.  By  considering  him  so  carefully  as  I  did  before  my  attempt,  I  have  made  some  foint 
resemblance  of  ^im ;  and,  had  I  taken  more  time,  might  possibly  have  succeeded  better ;  but  never  so 
wen  as  to  have  satisfied  myself. 

He  who  excels  all  other  poets  in  his  own  language,  were  it  possible  to  do  him  rigiity  most  appear 
above  them  in  our  tongue,  which,  as  my  lord  Roscommon  justly  observes,  approaches  nearest  to  the 

I 

Roman  in  its  majesty:  nearest  indeed,  but  with  a  vast  interval  betwixt  them.  There  is  an  inimitable 
grace  in  Virgil's  words,  and  in  them  principally  consists  that  beauty,  which  gives  so  inexpressible  a 
pleasure  to  him  who  best  iwderstands  their  force.  This  diction  of  his  (I  must  once  again  say)  is  never 
lobe  copied ;  awl,  since  it  cannot,  he  will  appear  but  lame  in  the  best  translation.  The  turns  of  his 
verse,  his  breakings,  bis  propriety,  his  numbers,  and  his  gravity,  I  have  as  far  imitated,  as  the  poverty 
of  our  language,  and  the  hastiness  of  my  performance,  would  allow.  I  may  seem  sometimes  to  have 
varied  from  his  sense :  but  1  think  the  greatest  variations  may  be  fairly  deduced  from  him;  tmd  where 
I  leave  bis  commentators,  it  may  be,  I  understand  him  better:  at  least  1  writ  without  consulting  them 
in  many  places.  But  two  particular  lines  in  Mezentius  and  Lausus  I  cannot  so  easily  excuse:  they  are 
indeed  remotely  allied  to  Virgil's  sense ;  but  they  are  too  like  the  tenderness  of  Ovid,  and  were  printed 
before  1  had  considered  them  enough  to  alter  them.  The  first  of  them  I  have  forgotten,  and  cannot 
easily  retrieve,  because  the  copy  is  at  the  press ;  the  second  is  this : 

When  Lausus  died,  1  was  already  slain. 

This  appears  pretty  enongh  at  first  sight ;  but  1  am  convinced,  for  many  reasons,  that  the  expression 
is  too  bold ;  that  Virgil  would  not  have  said  it,  though  Ovid  would.     The  reader  may  pardon  it,  if  he 
please,  for  the  freeness  of  the  confession ;  and  instead  of  that,  and  the  former,  admit  these  two  lines 
whidkare  more  according  to  the  author: 

Nor  ask  I  life,  nor  fousrht  with  that  design; 
As  I  had  usM  my  fortune,  use  thou  thine. 

Having  with  raiTch  ado  got  clear  of  Virgil,  I  have  in  the  next  place  to  consider  the  genius  of  Lucretius, 
whom  I  have  translated  more  happily  in  those  parts  of  him  which  I  undertook.     If  he  was  not  of  the 
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bat  afe  of  Boomii  poetry,  he  wti  at  least  of  that  which  preceded  it ;  and  he  Mltaelf  refined  it  to 

that  degree  of  perfection*  both  in  the  language  and  the  thoughu,  that  he  left  an  easy  task  to  Virgil ; 

who  aa  be  fucceeded  him  in  time,  lo  he  copied  his  excellencies :  fur  the  method  of  the  Georgics  if 

plainly  derived  from  him.    Lucretius  had  chosen  a  subject  naturally  crabbed ;  he  therefore  adorned  it 

with  poetical  descriptions,  and  precepts  of  morality,  in  the  beginning  and  ending  of  his  books,  which 

yoQ  see  Virgil  has  imitated  with  great  success  in  those  four  books,  which  in  my  opinion  are  more 

perfect  in  their  kind  than  even  his  divine  iEneid.    The  turn  of  his  vermes  he  has  likewise  followed  in 

those  places  which  Lucretius  has  must  laboured;  and  some  of  his  very  lines  he  has  transplanted 

iato  bis  own  works,  without  much  variation.    If  I  am  not  mistaken,  the  distinguishing  character  of 

Locretius  (1  mean  of  his  soul  and  genius)  is  a  certain  kind  of  noble  pride,  and  positive  assertion  of 

hit  opinions.    He  is  every  where  confident  of  bis  own  reason,  and  assuming  an  absolute  command, 

vot  only  orer  Ids  vulgar  readers,  but  even  his  patron  Memmiu^.     For  he  is  always  bidding  him 

attend,  as  if  he  had  the  rod  over  him ;  and  using  a  magisterial  authority  while  he  instructs  him. 

From  bis  time  to  ours,  I  know  none  so  like  him,  as  our  poet  and  philosopher  of  Maimesbury.    This 

if  that  perpetual  dictatorship,  which  is  exercised  by  Lucretius ;  who,  though  often  in  the  wrong, 

yet  seems  to  deal  boH&  fik  with  his  reader,  and  tells  him  nothing  but  what  he  thinks:  in  which 

plain  sincerity,  I  believe,  he  differs  from  our  Hobbes,  who  could  nut  but  be  convinced,  or  at  leajft 

4oabt  of  tome  eternal  truths,  which  he  has  opposed.    But  for  Lucretius,  he  seems  to  disdain  all 

Binner  of  replies,  and  is  so  confident  of  his  cause,  that  he  is  before-hand  with  bis  antagonists ; 

vging  for  them  whatever  he  imagined  they  could  say,  and  leaving  them,  as  he  supposes,  without  an 

objection  for  the  future:  all  this  too  with  so  much  scorn  and  indignation,  as  if  be  were  assured  of 

the  triumph  before  he  entered  into  the  lists.     From  this  sublime  and  daring  gynius  of  his  it  must  of 

Bcoessity   come  to  pass,  that  his  thoughts  must  be  masculine,  full  of   argumentation,  and  that 

nfficiently  warm.     From  the  same  fiery  temper  proceeds  the  loftiness  of  his  expre^ions,  and  the 

perpetual  torrent  of  his  verse,  where  the  barrenness  of  his  subject  does  not  too  much  constrain  the 

quickness  of  his  fancy.     For  there  is  no  doubt  to  be  made,  but  that  he  could  have  been  every 

where  as  poetical  as  he  is  in  his  descriptions,  and  in  the  moral  part  of  his  philosophy,  if  he  had  not 

sioied  more  to  instruct,  in  his  system  of  nature,  than  to  delight    But  he  was  bent  upon  making 

Hemmius  a  materialist,  and  teaching  him  to  defy  an  invisible  power.    In  short,  he  was  so  much 

sa  atheist,  thaiNw  forgot  sometimes  to  be  a  poet.    These  are  the  considerations  which  I  had  of  that 

vthor  before  I  attempted  to  translate  some  parts  of  him.     And  accoitliugly  i  laid  by  my  natural 

diflUence  and  scepticism  for  a  while,  to  take  up  that  dogmatical  way  of  his,  which,  as  1  said,  is  so 

■nch  his  character,  as  to  make  him  that  individual  poet      As  for  his  opinions  concerning  the 

Bortality  of  the  soul,  they  are  so  absurd,  that  I  cannot,  if  I  would,  believe  them.    I  think  a  futur« 

itste  demonstrable  even  by  natural  arguments ;  at  least,  to  take  away  rewards  and  punishments  is 

only  a  pleasing  prospect  to  a  man,  who  resolves  before-haiid  not  to  live  morally.    But,  on  the  other 

«de,  the  thought  of  being  nothing  after  death  is  a  burthen  insupportable  to  a  virtuous  man,  even 

tboQgh  a  heathen.     We  naturally  aim  at  happiness,  and  cannot  bear  to  have  it  confined  to  the  short- 

IMS  of  our  present  being,  especially  when  we  consider,  that  virtue  is  generally  unhappy  in  this 

world,  and  vice  fortunate.    So  that  it  is  hope  of  futurity  alone  that  makes  this  life  tolerable,  in 

.   expectation  of  a  better.    Who  would  not  commit  all  the  excesses,  to  which  he  is  prompted  by  his 

Oitaral  inclinations,  if  he  may  do  them  with  security  while  he  is  alive,  and  be  incapable  of  punish* 

Dent  after  he  is  dead  ?     If  lie  be  cunning  and  seci^t  enough  to  avoid  the  laws,  and  there  is  no  band 

of  morality  to  restrain  him :  for  fame  and  reputation  are  weak  ties :  many  men  have  not  the  least 

lease  of  them :  powerful  men  are  only  awed  by  them,  as  they  conduce  to  their  interest,  and  that 

not  always,  when  a  passion  is  predominant :  and  no  man  will  be  contained  within  the  boonds  of* 

doty,  when  he  may  safely  transgress  them.    These  are  my  thoughts  abstractedly,  and  without  en^ 

tiring  iuto  the  notions  of  our  Christian  faith,  which  is  the  proper  business  of  divines. 

But  there  are  other  argumenU  in  this  poem  (which  1  have  turned  into  English)  not  bdongiaf  to 
the  mortality  of  the  soul,  which  are  strong  enough  to  a  reasonable  man,  to  make  him  Jam  ia-love 
with  life,  and  consequently  in  less  apprehensions  of  death.  Such  as  are  the  natural  satiety 'prdcceding 
from  a  perpetual  enjoyment  of  the  same  things;  the-inconveniencies  of  old  aope,  which  make  him 
incapable  of  corporeal  pleasures ;  the  decay  of  understanding  and  memory,  which  render  him  con- 
temptible, and  useless  to  others.  These,  and  many  other  reasons,  so  pathetically  urged,  so  beau- 
tifolly  expressed,  so  adorned  with  exampfts,  and  so  admirably  raised  by  the  prosopopeia  of  Natnrs^ 
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'who  is  bnmgfat  iii|||peBking  to  ber  cbildreo,  with  so  much  aathority  and  Tigomr,  dewire  t)ie  pains  I 
have  taken  with  them,  which  I  hope  haye  not  been  unsuccessful,  or  unworthy  of  my  author.  At 
least  I  must  take  the  liberty  to  own,  that  I  was  pleased  with  my  own  endearours,  which  but  rarely 
happens  to  me  ;  and  that  I  am  not  dissatisfied  upon  the  reriew  of  any  thing  I  bare  done  in  this 
author. 

I  have  not  here  designed  to  rob  the  ingenious  and  learned  translator  of  Lucretius  of  any  partof 
that  commendation  which  he  has  so  justly  acquired  by  the  whole  author,  whose  fragments  only  ftH 
to  my  portion.  What  I  have  now  performed  is  no  more  than  I  intended  above  twenty  years  agoi 
The  ways  of  our  translations  are  very  different.  He  follows  him  more  closely  than  I  have  done,  winek 
became  an  interpreter  of  the  whole  poem :  I  take  more  liberty,  because  it  best  suited  with  my  desiga, 
which  was  to  make  him  as  pleasing  as  I  could.  He  had  been  too  voluminous  had  he  used  my  method 
in  so  long  a  work ;  and  I  had  certainly  taken  his,  had  I  made  it  my  business  to  translate  the  whole. 
The  preference  then  is  justly  his ;  and  1  join  with  Mr.  Evelyn  in  the  confession  of  it,  with  this  ad- 
ditional advantage  to  biro,  that  his  reputation  is  already  established  in  this  poet,  mine  is  to  mabe  its 
fortune  in  the  world.  If  I  have  been  any  where  obscure  in  fuilowing  our  common  author,  ur  if 
Lucretius  himself  is  to  be  condemned,  I  refer  myself  to  his  excellent  annotations,  which  I  have  oftoi' 
read,  and  always  with  some  new  pleasure. 

My  preface  begins  already  to  swell  upon  me,  and  looks  as  if  1  were  afraid  of  my  reader,  by  so 
tedious  a  bespeaking  of  him :  and  yet  1  hare  Horace  and  Theocritus  upon  my  hands ;  but  the  Greek 
gentleman  shall  quickly  be  dispatched,  because  I  have  more  business  with  the  Roman. 

That  which  distinguishes  Theocritus  from  all  other  poets,  both  Greek  and  Latin,  and  which  raises 
him  even  above  Virgil  in  his  Eclogues,  is  the  inimitable  tenderness  of  his  passions,  and  the  natard 
expression  of  them  in  words  so  becoming  a  pastoral.  A  simplicity  shines  through  all  be  writes.  He 
shows  his  art  and  learning,  by  disguising  both.  His  shepherds  never  rise  above  their  country  edu- 
cation in  their  complaints  of  love.  There  is  the  same  difference  betwixt  him  and  Virgil,  as  there  is 
between  Tasso's  Aminta  and  the  Pastor  Fido  of  Guarini.  Virgil's  shepherds  are  too  well  read  in  the 
philosophy  of  Epicurus  and  Plato;  and  Guarini's  seem  to  have  been  bred  in  courts.  ButTheocritas 
an^  Tasso  have  taken  theirs  from  cottages  and  plains.  It  was  said  of  Tasao,  in  relation  to  his  si- 
militudes, that  he  never  departed  from  the  woods,  that  is,  all  his  comparisons  were  taken  from  the 
country.  The  same  may  be  said  bf  our  Theocritus.  He  is  softer  than  Ovid ;  he  touo^fea  the  passioas 
more  delicately,  and  performs  all  this  out  of  his  own  fund,  without  diving  into  the  arts  and  aciences 
for  a  supply.  Even  his  Doric  dialect  has  an  incomparable  sweetness  in  its  clownishness,  like  a  ha 
shepherdess  in  her  country  russet,  talking  in  a  Yorkshire  tone.  This  was  impossible  for  Virgil  to 
im'tate ;  because  the  severity  of  the  Roman  language  denied  him  that  advantage.  Spenser  has  en- 
deavoured it  in  his  Shepherd's  Kalendar;  but  neither  will  it.  succeed  in  English :  for  which  reason  I 
have  forebore  to  attempt  it  For. Theocritus  writ  to  Sicilians,  who  spoke  that  dialect;  and  I  direct 
this  part  of  my  translations  to  our  ladies,  who  neither  understand,  nor  will  take  pleasure  in  such 
homely  expressions.    I  proceed  to  Horace. 

Take  him  in  parts,  and  be  is  chiefly  to  be  considered  in  bis  three  different  talents,  as  he  was  a 
critic,  a  satirist,  and  a  writer  of  odes.  His  morals  are  uniform,  and  run  through  all  of  them :  for, 
let  his  Dutch  commentators  say  what  they  will,  his  philosophy  was  Epicurean ;  and  he  made  use  of 
gods  and  Providence  only  to  serve  a  turn  in  poetry.  But  since  neither  his  criticism,  which  are  the 
most  instructive  of  any  that  are  written  in  this  art,  nor  his  satires,  which  are  incomparably  beyond 
Juvenal's,  if  te  laugh  and  rally  is  to  be  preferred  to  railing  and  declaiming,  are  no  part  of  my 
present  undertaking,  1  confine  myself  wholly  to  his  odes.  These  are  also  of  several  sorts :  some  of 
them  are  panegyrical,  others  moral,  the  rest  jovial,  or  (if  I  may  so  call  them)  Bacchanalian.  A» 
difficult  as  he  makes  it,  and  as  indeed  it  is,  to  imitate  Pindar,  yet,  in  his  most  elevated  flights,  and 
in  the  sudden  changes  of  his  subject,  with  almost  imperceptible  connections,  that  Tbeban  poet  is  his 
master.  But  Horace  is  of  the  more  bounded  fancy,  and  confines  himself  strictly  to  one  sort  of  verse, 
or  stanza,  in  every  ode.  That  which  will  distinguish  his  style  from  ail  other  poets,  if  tlie  el^^nce  of' 
his  words,  and  the  numerousness  of  his  verse.  There  is  nothing  ho  delicately  turned  in  all  the 
Roman  language.  There  appears  in  every  part  of  his  diction,  or  (to  speak  English)  in  all  his  ex- 
pressions, a  kind  of  noble  and  bold  purity.  His  words  are  chosen  with  as  much  exactness  as  Virgil's; 
but  there  seems  to  be  a  greater  spirit  in  them.  There  is  a  secret  happiness  attends  his  choice,  which 
in  Petfooius  is  called  curiosa  felicitas,  and  which  1  suj^ose  he  had  from  the  feliciter  audere. 
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of  Hofmoe  htmad^    Bat  the  most  distinguishing  part  of  all  his  character  8eeiaM>  mc  to  be  hi* 
brbknesf,  his  jollity,  and  his  goOd-htimotir:   and  those  I  ha^e  chiefly  endeavoured  to  copy.    His 
other  excellencies,  1  confess,  are  above  my  imitation.    One  ode,  which  infinitely  pleased  me  in  the 
reading,  I  have  attempted  to  translate  in  Pindaric  verse ;  it  is  that  which  is  inscribed  to  the  present 
carl  of  Bochester,  to  whom  I  have  particular  obligations,  which  this  small  testimony  of  my  gratitude 
can  nerer  pay.     It  is  his  darling  in  the  Latin,  and  I  have  taken  some  pains  to  make  it  my  master- 
piece in  English :  for  which  reason  1  took  ithis  kind  of  verse,  which  allows  more  latitude  than  any 
other.     Every  one  knows  it  was  introduced  into  our  language,  in  this  age,  by  the  happy  genius  of 
Mr.  Cowley.     The  seeming  easiness  of  it  has  made  it  spread :  but  it  has  not  been  considered  enough 
to  be  so  well  cultivated.    It  languishes  in  almost  every  hand  but  his,  and  some  very  few,  whom  (to 
keep  the  rest  in  countenance)  I  do  not  name.    He,  indeed,  has  brought  it  as  near  perfection  as  was 
possible  in  so  short  a  time.    But,  if  1  may  be  allowed  to  speak  my  mind  modestly,  and  without 
iajnry  to  his  sacred  ashes,  somewhat  of  the  purity  of  the  English,  somewhat  of  more  equal  thoughts, 
somewhat  of  sweetness  in  the  numbers,  in  one  word,  somewhat  of  a  finer  turn,  and  more  lyrical 
verse,  is  yet  wanting.    As  for  the  s6ut  of  it,  which  consists  in  the  warmth  and  vigour  of  fancy,  the 
masterly  figures,  and  the  copiousness  of  imagination,  be  has  excelled  all  others  in  this  kind.    Yet,  if 
the  kind  itself  be  capable  of  more  perfection,  though  rather  in  the  ornamental  parts  of  it  than  the 
enentialy  what  rules  of  morality  or  respect  have  1  broken,  in  namiug  the  defects,  that  they  may 
bereafter  be  amended  ?     Imitation  is  a  nice  point,  and  there  are  few  poets  who  deserve  to  be  models 
in  all  they  write.     MiIton*s  Paradise  Lost  is  admirable ;  but  am  I  therefore  bound  to  maintain^  that 
there  are  no  flats  against  his  elevations,  when  it  is  evident  he  creeps  along  sometimes  for  above  an 
hnndred  lines  together  ?     Cannot  1  admire  the  height  of  his  invention,  and  the  strength  of  his  ex- 
pression, without  defending  his  antiquated  words,  and  the  perpetual  harshness  of  their  sound  ?     It 
is  as  oraeh  commendation  as  a  man  can  bear,  to  own  him  excellent ;  all  beyond  it  is  idolatry. 
Since  Pindar  was  the  prince  of  lyric  poets,  let  me  have  leave  to  say,  that  in  imitating  him,  our 
nufflbers  should,  for  the  most  part,  be  lyrical.    For  variety,  or  rather  where  the  msyesty  of  thought 
requires  it,  they  may  be  stretched  to  the  English  heroic  of  five  feet,  and  to  the  French  Alexandrine  of 
lix.    But  the  ear  must  preside,  and  direct  the  judgment  to  the  choice  of  numbers.    Without  the 
nicety  of  this,  the  harmony  of  Pindaric  verse  can  never  be  complete :  the  cadency  of  one  line  must 
be  a  rule  to  that  of  the  next;  and  the  sound  of  the  former  must  slide  gently  into  that  which  follows; 
without  leaping  from  one  extreme  into  another.     It  must  be  done  like  the  shadowings  of  a  picture, 
which  foil  by  degrees  into  a  darker  colour.    1  shall  be  glad,  if  I  have  so  explained  myself  as  to  be 
oaderstood ;  but  if  I  have  not,  quod  nequeo  dicere  &  sentio  tantum  must  be  my  excuse.    There 
remeins  much  more  to  be  said  on  this  subject ;  but,  to  avoid  envy,  1  will  be  silent    What  I  have 
tudis  the  general  opinion  of  the  best  judges,  and  in  a  manner  has  been  forced  from  me,  by  seeing 
a  noble  sort  of  poetry  so  happily  restored  by  one  man,  and  so  grossly  copied  by  almost  all  the  rest. 
A  musical  ear,  and  a  great  genius,  if  another.  Mr.  Cowley  could  arise  in  another  age,  may  bring  it 
to  perfiection.    In  the  mean  time, 

Fungar  vice  cotis,  acutum 

Reddere  quae  ferrum  valet,  exsors  ipsa  secandi. 

To  conclude,  I  am  sensible  that  I  have  written  this  teo  hastily  and  too  loosely :  I  fear  I  have  been 
tedloos,  and,  which  is  worse,  it  comes  out  from  the  first  draught,  and  uncorrected.  This,  I  grant,  is 
no  excuse :  for  it  may  be  reasonably  urged,  why  did  he  not  write  with  more  leisure,  or,  if  he  had 
it  not,  (which  was  certainly  my  case)  why  did  he  attempt  to  write  on  so  nice  a  subject?  The 
objection  is  unanswerable;  but,  in  part  of  recompense,  let  me  assure  the  reader,  that,  in  hasty 
prodnctions,  he  is  sure  to  meet  with  an  author's  present  sense,  which  cooler  thoughts  vrould  possibly 
btve  disguised.  There  is  undoubtedly  more  of  spirit,  though  not  of  judgment,  in  these  incorrect 
cosys,  and  consequently,  though  my  hazard  be  the  greater,  yet  the  reader's  pleasure  is  not  the 

JOHN  DRYDEN, 
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AMARYLLIS: 

OR, 

THE  THIRD  IDYLLIUM  OF  THEOCRITUS, 

PARAPHRASED. 

npo  Amaryllis  Love  compels  my  way, 
**-    My  browzing  goats  upon  the  mountai  ns  stray : 

0  Titynis,  tend  them  well,  and  see  them  fed 
In  pastures  fresh,  and  to  their  watering  led ; 
And  'ware  the  ridgling  with  bis  budding  head. 
Ah,  beauteous  nymph !  can  you  fbi^get  your  lore, 
The  conscious  grottos,  and  the  shady  grove ; 
Where  ^trelch'd  at  ease  your  tender  limbs  were  laid, 
Your  nameless  beauties  nakedly  displayed  ? 
Then  1  was  call*d  your  darling,  your  desire. 
With  kisses  such  as  set  my  soul  on  fire : 

But  you  are  chang'd,  yet  I  am  still  the  same ; 
My  heart  maintains  for  both  a  double  flame ; 
OricT'd,  but  unmov*d,  and  patient  of  your  scorn : 
So  faithful  I,  and  you  so  much  forsworn ! 

1  die,  and  death  will  finish  all  my  pain ; 
Yet,  ere  I  die,  behold  me  once  again : 

Am  1  so  much  deform'd,  so  changed  of  late  ? 

What  partial  judges  are  our  love  and  hate ! 

Ten  wildings  have  I  gather*d  for  my  dear ; 

How  ruddy,  like  your  lips,  their  streaks  appear ! 

Far  ofi*  you  view'd  them  with  a  longing  eye 

Upon  the  topmost  branch  (the  tree  was  high) : 

Yet  nimbly  up,  from  bough  to  bough  I  swerv'd. 

And  for  to-morrow  have  ten  more  reserved. 

Look  on  me  kindly,  and  some  pity  show. 

Or  give  me  leave  at  least  to  look  on  you. 

Some  god  transform  me  by  his  heavenly  power 

Ev'n  to  a  bee  to  buzz  withiu  your  bower. 

The  winding  ivy-chaplet  to  invade, 

And  folded  fern  that  your  fair  forehead  shade. 

Kow  to  my  cost  the  force  of  Love  I  find ; 

The  heavy  hand  it  bears  on  human-kind. 

The  milk  of  tigers  was  his  infiint  food, 

Taught  from  his  tender  years  the  taste  of  blood; 

His  brother  whelps  and  he  ran  wild  about  the 

wood. 
Ah,  nymph,  train'd  up  in  his  tyrannic  court. 
To  make  the  sufferings  of  your  slaves  your  sport ! 
Unheeded  ruin !  treacheous  delight ! 

0  polished  hardness  soften*d  to  the  sight ! 
Whose  radiant  eyes  your  ebon  brows  adorn. 
Like  midnight  those,  and  these  like  break  of  mom ! 
Smile  once  again,  revive  me  with  your  charms; 
And  let  me  die  contented  in  your  arms. 

1  would  not  ask  to  live  another  day. 
Might  1  but  sweetly  kiss  my  soul  away. 


Ah,  why  am  1  from  empty  joyi  debarrM? 
For  kisses  are  but  empty  when  comparU 
1  rave,  and  in  my  raging  fit  shall  tear 
The  garland,  which  I  wove  for  you  to  wear, 
Of  parsly,  with  a  wreath  of  ivy  bound. 
And  bordered  with  a  rosy  edging  round. 
What  pangs  1  feel,  unpity'd  and  unheard ! 
Since  1  must  die,  why  is  my  fate  deferred ! 
I  strip  my  body  of  my  shepherd's  frock : 
Behold  that  dreadful  downfall  of  a  rock. 
Where  yon  old  fisher  views  the  waves  from  high? 
Tis  that  convenient  leap  I  mean  to  try. 
You  would  be  pleas*d  to  see  me  plunge  to  shore, 
But  better  pleas'd  if  I  should  rise  no  more. 
I  might  have  read  my  fortune  long  ago. 
When,  seeking  my  success  in  love  to  know, 
I  try»d  th'  infallible  prophetic  way, 
A  poppy-leaf  upon  my  palm  to  lay : 
I  btruck,  and  yet  no  lucky  crack  did  follow; 
Yet  I  struck  hard,  and  yet  the  leaf  lay  hollow : 
And  which  was  worse,  if  any  worse  could  prove, 
The  withering  leaf  foreshowed  yoor  witherii^  lorn 
Yet  fitrther  (ah,  how  for  a  lover  dares!) 
My  last  recourse  I  had  to  sieve  and  sheers; 
And  told  the  witch  Agreo  my  disease : 
Agreo,  that  in  harvest  us'd  to  lease  : 
But  harvest  done,  to  chare-work  did  aspire;  ^ 
Meat,  drink,  and  two-pence,  was  her  daily  hire. 
To  work  she  went,  her  charms  she  muttered  o'er, 
And  yet  the  resty  sieve  wagg'd  ne'er  the  more; 
I  wfept  for  \coe,  the  testy  beldame  swore. 
And,  foaming  with  her  god,  foretold  my  fiste ; 
That  I  was  doom'd  to  love,  and  you  to  hate. 
A  milk-white  goat  for  you  1  did  provide ; 
Two  milk-white  kids  ran  frisking  by  my  side. 
For  which  the  nut-brown  lass,  Erithasis, 
Full  often  offered  many  a  savoury  kiss. 
Hers  they  shall  be,  sinc«  you  refuse  the  price : 
What  madman  would  o*erstand  his  market  twice ! 
My  right  eye  itches,  some  good-luck  is  near, 
Peirhaps  my  Amaryllis  may  appear ; 
PU  set  up  such  a  note  as  she  shall  hear, 
^liat  nymph  but  my  melodious  voice  would  move  ? 
.  She  must  be  flint,  if  she  refuse, my  love. 
Hippomenes,  who  ran  with  noble  strife 
To  win  his  lady,  or  to  lose  his  life, 
(What  shift  some  men  will  make  to  get  a  wife !) 
Threw  down  a  golden  apple  in  her  way ; 
For  all  her  haste  she  could  not  choose  but  stay : 
Renown  said,  "  Run;"  the  glittering  bribe  cry*d, 

"  Hold ;" 
The  man  might  have  been  hang*d,  but  for  hit  gold. 
Yat  some  suppose  'twas  Love  (some  few  indeed)  4 
That  stopt  the  fatal  fury  of  her  speed : 
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She  »w,  die  sigh*d;  her  nimble  fieet  refuse 
Their  moated  speed,  aod  she  took  pains  to  lose. 
'  A  prophet  some,  and  some  a  poet  cry, 
(No  matter  which*  so  neither  of  them  lie) 
From  steepy  Othrys*  top  to  Pylns  drove 
Hit  herd;  and  for  his  pains  enjoy'd  his  1ot6: 
If  sach  another  wager  should  be  laid, 
ru  find  the  man,  if  you  ran  find  the  maid. 
Why  name  I  men,  when  Love  extended  finds 
His  power  on  hig^,  and  in  celestial  minds  ; 
Venus  the  shepheid's  homely  habit  took. 
Ami  maaag'd  something  else  besides  the  crook ; 
Nay,  when  Adunis  died,  was  heard  to  roar. 
And  never  frum  her  heart  forgave  the  boar. 
How  Uest  was  fiiir  Endymion  with  his  Moon, 
Who  sleeps  on  Latmos*  top  from  night  to  noon  I 
What  Jason  from  Medca*s  love  possest, 
YoQ  shall  not  hear,  but  know  tis  lijce  the  rest 
My  aking  head  can  scarce  support  the  pain ; 
This  cursed  love  wiU  surely  turn  my  brain : 
Peel  bow  it  shoots,  and  yet  you  take  no  pity ; 
Nay  then  'tis  time  to  end  my  doleful  ditty. 
A  clammy  sweat  does  o'er  my  temples  creep  ; 
My  heavy  eyes  are  urg^  with  iron  sleep : 
1  lay  me  down  to  gasp  my  latest  breath, 
The  wolves  wiU  get  a  breakfast  by  my  death  ; 
Yet  scarce  enough  their  hunger  to  supply. 
For  Love  has  made  me  carrion  ere  I  die. 


THE  EPITHALAMIUM 

OF 

HELEN    AND    MENELAUS. 

nKW  THE  EIGHTEENTH  IDYLLIUM  OF  THEOCRITUS. 

TwiiTi  Spartan  rirgins,  noble,  young,  and  fair, 
With Tiolet  wreaths  adorn'd  their  flowing  hair; 
And  to  the  pompous  palace  did  resort. 
Where  Menelaas  kept  bis  royal  court. 
There  hand  in  hand  a  comely  choir  they  led ; 
Ta  nog  a  blessing  to  his  nuptial  bed,    [bespread. 
With  curious  needles  wrought,  and  painted  flowers 
Jore^  beauteous  daughter  now  his  bride  must  be, 
And  Jove  himself  was  less  a  god  than  be : 
For  this  their  artlul  hands  instruct  the  lute  to 
sound,  [ground. 

Their  feet  assist  their  hands,  and  justly  beat  the 
This  was  their  song :  **  Why,  happy  bridegroom, 
Cre  yet  the  stars  are  kindled  in  the  sky,        [why, 
Ere  twilight  shades,  or  evening  dews  are  shed. 
Why  dost  thou  steal  so  soon  away  to  bed } 
Has  Somnus  bnish*d  thy  eye-lkls  with  his  rod, ' 
Or  do  thy  legs  refiase  to  bear  their  load, 
With  flowing  bowls  of  a  more  generous  god  ? 
Kfentle  slumber  on  thy  temples  creep,        i 
(But,  naughty  man,  thou  dost  not  mean  to  sleep) 
^ke  thee  to  th  v  bed,  thou  drowiiy  drone, 
^'^  by  thyself,  and  leave  thy  bridr  alone: 
^,  leave  her  with  her  maiden  mates  to  play, 
Atxports  more  harmless  till  the  break  of  day  : 
GiTe  jx\  this  evening;  thou  hafit  mom  and  night, 
Aod  all  the  year  before  thee,  for  delight. 
0  happy  youth !  to  thee,  amontr  the  crowd. 
Of  rivsl  princes,  Cupid  sneezed  aloud  j 
And  every  lucky  omen  sent  before. 
To  in<>et  thee  landing  on  the  Spartan  shore, 
or  sll  our  heroes  thou  canst  boast  atone, 
Tbatlovey  wbene^er  he  Uraiideri,  calls  thee  son: 


Betwixt  two  sheets  thou  shalt  e^|oy  her  bare. 
With  whom  no  Grecian  virgin  can  compare ; 
So  soft,  so  sweet,  so  balmy,  and  so  fair. 
A  boy,  like  thee,  would  make  a  kingly  line : 
But  oh,  a  girl  like  her  must  be  divine. 
Her  equals,  we,  in  years,  but  not  in  face, 
Twelvescore  viragoes  of  th"  Spartan  race. 
While  naked  to  Kurota*s  banks  we  oend. 
And  there  in  manly  exercise  contend, 
When  she  appears,  are  all  eclipsed  and  lost, 
And  hide  the  beauties  that  we  made  our  boast. 
So,  when  the  night  and  winter  disappear. 
The  purple  morning,  risin;;  with  the  year, 
.Salutes  the  spring,  as  her  celestial  eyes 
Ador(i  the  world,  and  brighten  all  the  skies: 
So  beauteous  Helen  shines  among  the  rest. 
Tall,  slender,  straight,  with  all  the  graces  blest. 
As  pines  the  mountains,  or  as  fields  the  corn^ 
Or  as Thessalian  steeds  the  race  adorn; 
So  rosy-colourM  Helen  is  the  pride 
Of  Laoedsmon,  and  of  Greece  beside. 
Like  her  no  nymph  can  willing  osiers  bend 
In  baskct-wurks,  which  painted  streaks  commend: 
With  Pallas  in  tJie  loom  she  may  contend. 
But  none,  ah !  none  can  animate  the  lyre. 
And  the  mute  strings  with  vocal  souls  inspire; 
Whether  the  learn'd  Minerva  be  her  theme. 
Or  chaste  Diana  bathing  in  the  stream : 
^one  can  record  their  heavenly  praise  so  well 
As  Helen,  in  whose  eyes  ten  thousand  Cupids 

dwell, 
O  fair,  O  graceful !  yet  with  maids  cnroird. 
But  whom  to-morrow's  Sun  a  matron  shall  be- 
hold! 
Yet  ere  to-morrow's  Sun  shall  show  his  head. 
The  dewy  paths  of  meadows  we  will  tread. 
For  crowns  and  chaplets  to  adorn  thy  head. 
Where  all  shall  weep  and  wish  for  thy  return. 
As  bleating  lamhs  their  absent  mother  mourn. 
Our  noblest  maids  shall  to  thy  name  bequeath 
The  boughs  of  lotos,  formM  into  a  wreath. 
This  monument,  thy  maiden  beauty's  due. 
High  on  a  plane-tree  shall  be  hung  to  view : 
On  the  smooth  rind  the  passenger  shall  see 
Thy  name  engraved,  and  worship  Helen's  tree: 
Balm,  from  a  silver-box  distilPd  around,        ^ 
Shall  all  bedew  the  roots,  and  scent  the  sacrdd 

ground. 
The  balm,  'tis  true,  can  aged  plants  prolong. 
But  Helen's  name  will  keep  it  ever  young. 
Hail  bride,  hail  bridegroom,  son-in-law  to  Jove! 
With  fruitful  joys  Latona  bless  your  love  ; 
Let  Venus  furnish  you  with  full  desires. 
Add  vigour  to  your  wills,  and  fuel  to  your  fires : 
Almighty  Jove  augment  your  wealthy  store. 
Give  much  to  you,  and  to  his  grandsons  more. 
From  generous  loins  a  generous  race  will  spring. 
Each  girl,  like  her,  a  queen ;  each  boy,  like  you, 

a  king. 
Now  sleep,  if  sleep  you  can ;  but  while  you  re«t,  • 
Sleep  close,    with   folded   arms,   and   breast  to 

breast: 
Rise  in  the  morn ;  but  oh!  before  you  rise. 
Forget  not  to  perform  your  morning  sacHfice. 
We  will  be  with  you  ere  the  rn)wing  rook 
Salutes  the  light,  and  struts  t>efore  his  feather'd 

flo<'k. 
Hymen,  oh  Hymen,  to  thy  triumphs  run. 
And  view  the  mighty  spoils  thou  hast  in  battle 
won." 
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THE  BBSPAiniNG  LOVER. 


FROM    TRB   TWENTY-THIRD    IDYLUUM    OP 
THEOCRITUS. 

With  inauspicious  love,  a  wretched  swain 
Pursued  the  fairest  nymph  of  all  the  plain  j 
Fairest  indeed,  but  prouder  for  than  fair, 
She  plung*d  him  hopeless  in  a  deep  despair: 
Her  heavenly  form  too  haughtily  she  priz'd. 
His  person  hated,  and  his  gifts  despised ; 
Nor  knew  the  force  of  Cupid's  cruel  darts, 
Nor  fcar*d  his  awful  power  on  human  hearts  ; 
JSut  either  from  her  hopeless  lover  fled. 
Or  with  disdainful  glances  shot  him  dead. 
!No  kiss,  no  look,  to  cheer  the  drooping  boy ; 
No  word  she  spoke,  she  scom'd  ev*n  to  deny. 
But,  as  a  hunted  panther  casts  about  [scout, 

Her  glaring  eyes  and  pricks  her  lii^tening  ears  to 
So  she,  to  shun  bis  toils,  her  cares  employed. 
And  fiercely  in  her  savage  freedom  joy'd.    [frown. 
Her  mouth  siie  writh*d,  her  forehead  taught  to 
Her  eyes  to  sparkle  fires  to  love  unknown  ; 
Her  sallow  checks  her  envious  mind  did  shew. 
And  every  feature  spoke  aloud  the  curstuess  of  a 
Yet  could  not  he  his  obvious  fotc  escape :    [shrew. 
His  love  still  dress'd  her  in  a  pleasing  shape; 
And  every  sullen  frown,  and  bitter  sconi. 
But  fanned  thq  fuel  that  too  fast  did  bum. 
Ix>ng  time,  unequal  to  his  mighty  pain. 
He  strove  to  curb  it,  but  he  strove  in  vain : 
At  last  his  woes  broke  out,  and  begg'd  relief 
With  tears,  the  dumb  petitioners  of  grief: 
With  tears  so  tender  as  adom'd  his  love. 
And  any  heart,  but  only  hers,  would  move. 
Trembling  brfort-  her  bolted  doors  he  stood. 
And  there  poured  out  th'  unprofitable  flood  ; 
Staring  his  eyes,  and  haggard  was  his  look ; 
Then,  kissing*  first  the  threshold,  thus  he  spoke : 
"  Ah  nymph,  more  cruel  than  of  human  race ! 
Thy  tigress  heart  l>elies  thy  angel  face : 
Too  well  thou  show'dst  thy  pedii^ree  from  stone : 
Tliy  granddanie*s  was  the  first  by  Pyrrha  thrown: 
Unworthy  thou  to  be  so  long  desir*d ; 
But  so  my  love,  and  so  my  fate  required. 
I  beg  not  now  (for  'tis  in  vain)  to  live; 
But  take  this  gift,  the  last  that  I  can  give. 
This  friendly  cord  shall  soon  decide  the  strife 
Betwixt  my  lingering  love  and  loathsome  life : 
This  moment  puts  an  end  to  all  my  pain ; 
I  shall  no  more  devpair,  nor  thou  disdain. 
Farewell,  ungrateful  and  unkind !  1  go 
Condemned  by  thee  to  those  sad  shades  below. 
I  go  th'  extremest  remedy  to  prove, 
To  drink  oblivion,  and  to  drench  my  love: 
There  happily  to  lose  my  long  desires : 
But  ah !  what  draught  so  deep  to  quench  my  fires  ?  I 
Farewell,  ye  never-opening  gates,  ye  stones. 
And  threshold  guilty  of  my  midnight  moans. 
What  1  have  siifTer^d  herr,  ye  know  too  well; 
What  I  shall  do,  the  gods  and  I  can  tell. 


Tlie  rose  is  fragrant,  but  it  fades  in  tioM; 
The  violet  sweet,  but  quickly  past  the  prime ; 
White  lilies  hang  their  beads,  and  soon  decay, 
And  whiter  snow  in  minutes  melts  away : 
Such  is  your  blooming  youth,  and  withering  so: 
The  time  will  come,  it  will,  when  you  shall  knov 
The  rage  of  love ;  your  haughty  heart  shall  btiro 
In  flames  like  mine,  and  meet  a  like  return. 
Obdurate  as  you  are,  oh !  hear  at  least 
My  dying  prayers,  and  grant  my  last  request. 
When  first  you  ope  your  doors,  and,  passing  by, 
The  sad  ill-omen*d  object  meets  your  ej-e, 
Think  it  not  lost,  a  moment  if  you  stay ; 
The  breathless  wretch,  so  made  by  you,  survey: 
Some  cruel  pleasure  will  from  thence  arise. 
To  view  the  mighty  ravage  of  your  eyes. 
I  wish  (but  oh!  my  wish  is  vain,  I  fear) 
The  kind  oblation  of  a  falling  tear : 
Then  loose  the  knot,  and  take  me  from  the  place, 
And  spread  your  mantle  o'er  my  grizly  hc^  j 
Upon  my  livid  lips  bestow  a  kiss: 
O  envy  not  the  dead ;  they  feel  not  bliss  ! 
Nor  fear  your  kisses  can  restore  my  breath  ; 
Ev»n  you  are  not  more  pityless  than  Death. 
Then  for  my  corpse  a  homely  grave  provide. 
Which  love  and  me  from  public  scorn  nnay  hide. 
Thrice  call  upon  my  name,  thrice  beat  your 

breast. 
And  hail  me  thrice  to  everlasting  rest : 
Last  let  my  tomb  this  sad  inscription  bear: 

"A  wretch  whom  love  has  kill'dlies  buncdhere; 
O  passengers,  Aminta's  eyes  beware." 

Thus  having  said,  and  furious  with  his  love, 
He  heav'd  witli  more  than  human  force  to  more 
A  weighty  stone  (the  labour  of  a  team) 
And  raisMfrom  thence  he  reached  the  neigfabooriiv 

beam: 
Around  its  bulk  a  sliding  knot  he  throws. 
And  fitted  to  his  nei*k  the  fatal  noose : 
Then  spuming  backward  took  a  swing,  till  Death 
Crept  up,  and  stopt  the  passage  of  his  bieath. 
The  bounce  burst  ope  the  door;  the  scornful  fair 
Relentless  look*d,  and  saw  him  beat  his  qui\'erin{ 

feet  in  air; 
Nor  wept  his  fate,  nor  cast  a  pitying  eye. 
Nor  took  him  down,  but  brush*d  regardless  by : 
And,  as  she  past,  her  chance  or  fate  was  such. 
Her  garments  touched  the  dead,  polluted  by  the 

touch : 
Next  to  the  dance,  thence  to  the  hath  did  move; 
The  bath  was  sacred  to  the  pod  of  love ; 
Whose  injur'd  image,  with  a  wrathful  eye, 
Stood  threatening  from  a  pedestal  on  high: 
Nodding  a  while,  and  watchful  of  his  blow. 
He  fell;  and  flailing  crush'd  th*  ungrateful  nymph 

below: 
Her  gushing  blood  the  pavement  all  besnriearM; 
And  this  her  last  expiring  voire  was  heard  • 
"  Lovers  farewell,  revenge  has  reached  my  scorn; 
Thus  warned,  be  wise,  and  love  for  love  return." 


TRANSLATIONS  FROM  LUCRETIUS. 


SilCNING  OF  THE  FIRST  BOOK 

OF 

LUCRETIUS. 

3HT  of  baman-kinds,  and  gods  above, 
ent  of  Rome,  propitious  queen  of  love, 
rital  power,  air,  eartb,  aud  sea  supplies; 
<d8  wbate'er  is  bom  beueath  the  rolling 
kies: 

y  kind,  by  thy  prolific  might, 
and  beholds  the  regions  of  the  light 
ddess,  thee  the  clouds  and  tempests  fear: 
iiy  pleasing  presence  disappear : 
the  land  in  fragrant  flowers  is  diest ; 
the  Ocean  smiles,  and  smooths  her  wavy 
reast;  [is  blest, 

iven  it&elf  with  more  serene  and  purer  light 
Q  the  rising  spring  adorns  the  mead, 
rw  scene  of  Nature  stands  displayed, 
eming  buds  and  cheerful  greens  appear, 
bern  gales  unlock  the  lazy  year ; 
ms  birds  thy  welcome  first  express, 
ative  songs  thy  genial  fire  confess, 
age  beasts  bound  o*er  their  slight^  food, 
ith  thy  darts,  and  tempt  the  raging  flood, 
"e  is  thy  gift;  earth,  air,  and  sea  : 
it  breathes,  the  various  progeny, 
th  delight,  is  goaded  on  by  thee. 
ren  mountains,  o'er  the  flowery  plain, 
'  forest,  and  the  liquid  main, 
thy  uncontrol'd  and  boundless  reign. 
all  the  living  regions  dost  thou  move, 
ter'st,  where  thou  go'st,  the  kindly  seeds 
'  love. 

n  the  race  of  every  living  thing 
y  power;  since  nothing  new  can  spring 
thy  warmth,  without  thy  influence  bear, 
ifiil,  or  lovesome  can  appear ; 
ny  aid,  my  tuneful  song  inspire, 
lie  with  thy  own  productive  fire ; 
1  thy  province,  Nature,  I  survey, 
to  Meramius  an  immortal  lay 
Ti  and  Earth,  and  every  where  thy  won- 
ous  power  display : 
nius  under  thy  sweet  influence  bom, 
ou  with  all  thy  gifts  and  graces  dost  adorn, 
r  then  assist  my  Muse  and  me, 
rerses  worthy  him  and  thee.  [cease, 

&  on  land  and  sea  let  barbarous  discord 
:he  listening  world  in  universal  peace, 
lankind  their  soft  repose  must  owe ; 
alone  that  blessing  canst  bestow ; 


Because  {h^  bmtal  business  of  the  war 
Is  managed  by  thy  dreadful  servant's  care  ; 
Who  oft  retires  from  fighting  fields,  to  prore 
The  pleasing  pains  of  thy  eternal  love; 
And,  panting  on  thy  breast,  supinely  lies. 
While  with  thy  heavenly  form  he  feeds  hit  fft- 

mish'd  eyes : 
Sucks  in  with  open  lips  ttiy  balmy  breath, 
By  turns  restor'd  to  life,  and  plunged  in  pleasing 

death. 
There  while  thy  curling  limbs  about  him  move. 
Involved  and  fetter»d  in  the  links  of  love. 
When,  wishing  all,  he  nothing  can  deny. 
Thy  charms  in  that  auspicious  moment  try ; 
With  winning  eloquence  our  peace  implore. 
And  quiet  to  the  weary  world  restore. 


THE  BEGINNING  OF  THE  SECOND  BOOK  OF 

LUCRETIUS. 

1  If  pleasant,  safely  to  behold  from  shore. 
The  rolling  ship,  and  hear  the  tempest  roar: 
Not  that  another*s  pain  is  our  delight ; 
But  pains  unfelt  produce  the  pleasing  sight. 
'Tis  pleasant  also  to  behold  from  fiBir 
The  moving  legions  mingled  in  the  war : 
But  much  more  sweet  thy  labouring  steps  to  guide 
To  virtue's  heights,  with  wisdom' well  supply'd. 
And  all  the  maga^sincs  of  learning  fortify'd : 
From  thence  to  look  below  on  human-kind. 
Bewildered  in  the  maze  of  life,  and  blind : 
To  see  vain  fools  ambitiously  contend 
For  wit  and  power ;  their  last  endeavours  bend 
T'  outshine  each  other,  waste  their  time  and  health 
In  search  of  honour,  and  pursuit  of  wealth. 
O  wretched  man  !  in  what  a  mist  of  life. 
Enclosed  with  tlangers  and  with  noisy  strife, 
He  spends  his  little  span  ;  and  overieeds 
His  cramm'd  desires,  with  more  than  Nature  needs! 
For  Nature  wbely  stints  our  appetite, 
And  craves  no  more  than  undisturbed  delight : 
Which  minds,  unmix'd  with  cares  and  fears  ob* 
A  soul  serene,  a  body  void  of  pain.  [tainj 

So  little  this  corporeal  frame  requires ; 
So  bounded  are  our  natural  desires. 
That,  wanting  all,  and  scttins^  pain  aside. 
With  bare  privation  sense  is  satisfy'd. 
If  golden  sconces  hang  not  on  the  walls. 
To  light  the  costly  suppers  and  the  balls  ; 
If  the  proud  palace  shines  not  with  the  state 
Of  buruish'd  bowls,  and  of  reflected  plata; 
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If  welUtuoM  harps,  nor  the  more  pleasing  toand 

Of  voices,  from  the  vaulted  roofs  r^iound  ; 

Yi*t  on  the  grass,  heneath  a  poplar  sliade. 

By  the  cool  stream,  our  careless  limbs  are  lay'd ; 

With  cheaper  pleasures  innocently  blest, 

When  the  warm  spring  with  gaudy  flowers  isdrest. 

>'or  will  the  raging  fever's  fire  aUite, 

With  golden  canopies  and  beds  of  ftate : 

Sut  the  poor  patient  will  as  soon  be  found 

On  the  hard  mattress,  or  the  mother  ground. 

Then  since  our  bodies  are  not  easM  the  more 

By  birth,  or  power,  or  Fortmie's  wealthy  8tore> 

Tis  plain,  these  useless  toys  of  every  kind 

ills  little  can  relieve  the  labouring  mind : 

Unless  we  could  suppose  the  dreadful  sight 

Of  marshal'd  legions  moving  to  the  fight 

Could,  with  their  sound  and  terrible  array, 

Expel  our  fears,  and  drive  the  thoughts  of  death 

But,  since  the  supposition  vain  appears,     [away. 

Since  clinging  care^,  and  trains  of  inbred  fears, 

ilrc  not  with  sounds  to  be  affrighted  thence. 

But  in  the  midst  of  pomp  pursue  the  prince. 

Not  aw'd  by  anns,  but  in  the  presence  bold. 

Without  respect  to  purple,  or  to  gold ; 

Why  should  not  we  tb€»e  pageantries  despise. 

Whose  worth  but  in  our  want  of  reason  lies  ? 

For  life  is  all  in  wandering  errours  led ; 

And  just  as  children  are  surpris'd  with  dread. 

And  tremble  in  the  dark,  so  riper  years 

Ev'n  in  broad  day-light  are  possessed  with  fsars  j 

And  shake  at  shadows  fknciful  and  vain, 

As  those  which  in  the  breasts  of  children  feign. 


These  bugbears  of  the  mind,  this  inward  hell, 
N«  rays  of  outward  sunshine  c«n  dispel; 
But  Nature  and  right  Reason  must  display 
Their  beams  abroad,  and  bring  the  darkfome  Mil 
to  day. 


tROM  THI  riPTH  BOOK  OV 

LUCRETIUS. 
Turn  porr6  puer,  &c. 

Thus,  like  a  sailor,  by  a  tempest  huri'd 
Ashure,  the  babe  is  shipwreck'd  on  the  world: 
Naked  he  lies,  and  ready  to  expire ; 
Helpless  of  all  that  human  wants  reqvire; 
Expos'd  upon  unhospitable  earth. 
From  the  first  moment  of  his  hapless  birth. 
Straight  with  foreboding  cries  he  fills  the  rooin^ 
Too  true  presages  of  his  future  doom. 
But  flocks  and  herds,  and  every  savage  beastj 
By  more  indulgent  Nature  are  incfeas'd. 
They  want  no  rattles  for  their  frofnuid  mood, 
Nor  nurse  to  reconcile  th^m  to  their  food, 
With  broken  words ;  nor  winter  blasts  they  ibr, 
Nor  change  their  habits  with  the  changing  yesr: 
Nor,  for  their  safety,  citadels  prepare. 
Nor  forge  the  wicked  instruments  of  war : 
Unlabour*d  Earth  her  bounteous  treasure  giantSy 
And  Nature's  lavish  hand  supplies  their  oommoa 
wants. 


TRANSLATIONS    FROM    HORACE. 


THE  THIRD  ODE 

OP   THI    PIRST    BOOK    Of 

HORACE. 

Inscribed  to  the  earl  of  Roscommon,  on  his  in- 
tended voyage  to  Ireland. 

CO  may  th>  auspicious  queen  of  Iove» 
^  And  the  twin  stars,  the  seed  of  Jove^ 
And  he  who  rules  the  raging  wind. 
To  thee,  O  sacred  Ship,  be  kind  j 
And  gentle  breezes  fill  thy  sails^ 
Supplying  soft  Etesian  gales : 


As  thou,  to  whom  the  Muse  commends. 
The  best  of  poets  and  of  friends. 
Dost  thy  conunitted  pled^^e  restore; 
And  land  him  safely  on  the  sboie  2 
And  t^ave  the  better  part  of  me, 
From  perishing  with  him  at  sea. 
Sure  he,  who  first  the  passage  try'd. 
In  harden'd  oak  his  heait  did  hide. 
And  rib^i  of  iron  arm*d  h's  side  j 
Or  his  at  least,  in  hollow  wood 
Who  tempted  first  the  briny  flood: 
Nor  fear'd  the  winds  contending  roai^ 
Nor  billows  beating  on  the  shoiei 
Nor  Hyades  p  rtendii^  rain  r 
I  Nor  ail  the  tyrants  o€  tbi«tia« 
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I  of  Death  could  him  affright, 
ncerned,  with  stedfast  sight, 
the  surges  mouuting  steep, 
ers  rolling  in  the  deep ! 
ugh  the  ranks  of  ruin  go, 
as  above,  and  rocks  beiow ! 
Nature's  wise  command 
waters  from  the  land, 
hip  <  and  men  prophane 
inviolable  main  ; 
I  fences  over-leap. 
It  will  the  boundless  deep. 
»  hardship,  can  restrain 
man  iiiur*d  to  pain  ; 
:onfin*d,  the  more  he  tries, 
bidden  quarry  flies. 
Prometheus  did  aspire, 
from  Heaven  the  seeds  of  fire : 
ills,  a  ghastly  crew, 
'*8  blazing  track  pursue : 
dine  with  her  meagre  liEice, 
of  the  fiery  race, 
th'  ofifcuding  wretch  surround, 
ig  on  the  blasted  ground  : 
ag  Death,  lash'd  un  by  Fate, 
to  shorten  half  our  date, 
not  Daedalus  beware, 
3w*d  wings  to  sail  in  air: 
Icides  forc*d  his  way, 
rough  the  lake,  and  snatch'd  the  prey. 
;  the  gods,  or  heavenly  climes, 
om  our  audacious  crimes  ; 
at  Jove*8  imperial  crown, 
h'  unwilling  thunder  down« 


THE  NINTH  ODE 

OF   THt    FIRST    BOOK    OF 
HORACE. 

on  mountain's  hoary  height 
iglier  with  new  mounts  of  snow ^ 
old  the  winter's  weight 
( the  labouring  woods  below  : 
ns,  with  icy  fetters  bound, 
and  crampt  to  solid  ground. 

-heap'd  lof?s  dissolve  the  cold, 
d  the  gonial  hearth  with  fires ; 
le  wine,  that  makes  us  bold, 
i<ht<y  wit  and  love  inspii'es: 
lereafter  shall  betide, 
s  Worth  his  care,  provide. 

lone,  with  what  he  made, 
and  turn  the  world  below ; 
nmand  the  storms  invade  ; 
)d»  by  his  commission  blow ; 
a  nod  he  bids  them  cease, 
the  calm  returns,  aud  all  is  peace. 

w  and  her  works  defy. 
Id  opon  the  present  hour, 
rh  tn>;  pleasures  passing  by, 
them  out  of  Fortune's  power : 
nor  love's  delights  disdain  ; 
tbou  gctt'it  to-iiay,  it  gain* 


Secure  those  golden  early  joys. 
That  youth  unsour'd  with  sorrow  bears. 

Ere  withering  Time  the  taste  destroys. 
With  sickness  and  unwieldly  years. 

For  active  sports,  for  pleasing  rest. 

This  is  the  time  to  be  possest; 

The  best  is  but  in  season  best. 

Th'  appointed  hour  of  promis'd  bliss, 
*  The  pleasing  whisper  in  t^e  dark. 
The  half  unwilling  willing  kiss. 

The  laugh  that  guides  thee  to  the  mark. 
When  the  kind  nymph  would  coyness  feign. 
And  hides  but  to  be  found  again ; 
These,  these  are  joys  the  gods  for  jxmth  ordaiik 
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THE  TWENTY-NINTH  ODE 

Of  THB  THUD  BOOK  OV 

HOitACE. 

Paraphras'd  in  Pindaric  verse,  and  inscribed  to 
the  Right  Hon.  Laurence  earl  of  Rochester. 

-Dbsciw DXD  of  an  ancient  line, 

TUft  long  the  Tuscan  sceptre  sway'd. 

Make  haste  to  meet  the  generous  wine, 
Whoie  piercing  is  for  thee  delayed  ; 

The  rosy  wreath  is  ready  made ; 

And  artful  hands  prepare  [hair. 

The  fragrant  Syrian  oil,  that  shall  perfume'  thy 

When  the  wine  sparkles  from  afar, 

And  the  well-natur'd friend  cries,  **  Come  away!" 
Make  haste,  and  leave  thy  business  and  thy  care : 

No  mortal  interest  can  be  worth  thy  ttay« 

Leave  for  a  while  thy  costly  country  seat ; 

And,  to  be  great  indeed,  forget 
The  nauseous  pleasures  of  the  great : 

Make  haste  and  come  : 
Come,  and  forsake  thy  cloying  store ; 

Thy  turret  that  surveys,  from  high, 
The  smoke,  and  wealth,  and  noise  of  Rome  ; 

And  all  the  busy  pageantry 
That  wise  men  scorn,  and  fools  adore : 
Come,  give  thy  soul  a  loose,  and  taste  the  plet» 
sures  of  the  poor. 

Sometimes  *tis  grateful  to  the  rich,  to  try 
A  short  vicissitude,  and  fit  of  poverty : 
A  savory  dish,  a  homely  treat. 
Where  all  is  plain,  where  all  is  neat. 
Without  the  stately  spacious  room. 
The  Persian  carpet,  or  the  Tyrian  loom. 
Clear  up  the  cloudy  foreheads  of  the  great. 

• 

The  Sun  is  in  the  Lion  mounted  high; 
The  Syrian  star. 
Barks  from  afar. 
And  with  his  sultry  breath  infects  the  sky; 
The  ground  below  is  parch 'd,  the  Heavens  above 
The  shepherd  drives  his  fainting  flock     .  [us  fry. 
Beneath  the  covert  of  a  rock. 
And  seeks  refreshing  rivulets  nigh : 
The  Sylvana  to  their  shades  retire. 
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DRYDEN'S  POEMS. 


If  well-tuoM  harp?,  nor  the  more  pleasing  soaod 
Of  voices,  from  the  vaulted  roofs  rebound ; 
Yet  on  the  grass,  beneath  a  poplar  slia'le. 
By  the  cool  stream,  our  careless  limb;i  are  lay'd ; 
With  cheaper  pleasures  innocently  blest. 
When  the  warm  spring  with  gaudy  flowers  is  drest. 
>'or  will  the  raging  fever's  fire  al»te, 
With  golden  canopies  and  beds  of  Ftate : 
Sut  the  poor  patient  will  as  soon  be  found 
On  the  hard  mattress,  or  the  mother  ground. 
Then  since  our  bodies  are  not  eas'd  the  more 
By  birth,  or  power,  or  Fortune's  wealthy  8tore> 
Tis  plain,  these  useless  toys  of  every  kind 
As  little  can  relieve  the  labouring  mind : 
Unless  we  could  suppose  the  dreadful  sight 
Of  marshal'd  legions  moving  to  the  fight 
Could,  with  their  sound  and  terrible  array, 
Expel  our  fears,  and  drive  the  thoughts  of  death 
But,  since  the  supposition  vain  appears,     [away. 
Since  clinging  cares,  and  trains  of  inbred  fears, 
iire  not  with  sounds  to  be  affrighted  thence. 
But  in  the  midst  of  pomp  pursue  the  prince. 
Not  aw'd  by  arms,  but  In  the  presence  bold. 
Without  respect  to  purple,  or  to  gold ; 
Why  should  not  we  tb€»e  pageantries  despise. 
Whose  worth  but  in  our  want  of  reason  lies  ? 
For  life  is  all  in  wandering  errours  led ; 
And  just  as  children  are  surprised  with  dread. 
And  tremble  in  the  dark,  so  riper  years 
Ev'n  in  broad  day-light  are  possessed  with  fears ; 
And  shake  at  shadows  fanciful  and  vain. 
As  those  which  in  the  breasts  of  children  feign. 


These  bugbears  of  the  mind,  ibis  inward  hell, 
N«  rays  of  outward  sunshine  can  dispel; 
But  Nature  and  right  Reason  must  display 
Their  beams  abroad,  and  bring  the  ^nrktffmf  k 
to  day. 


tROM  TUB  riPTH  BOOK  OV 

LUCRETIUS. 

Tum  porr6  puer,  &c. 

Thus,  like  a  sailor,  by  a  tempest  huri'd 
Ashore,  the  babe  is  shipwrecked  on  the  world: 
Naked  he  lies,  and  ready  to  expire; 
Helpless  of  all  that  human  wants  req«ire| 
Expos'd  upon  unhospitable  earth. 
From  the  first  moment  of  his  hapless  birth. 
Straight  with  foreboding  cries  he  fills  the  rooin^ 
Too  true  presages  of  his  future  doom. 
But  flocks  and  herds,  and  every  savage  beast. 
By  more  indulgent  Nature  are  increas'd. 
They  want  no  rattles  for  their  frofrard  mood, 
Nor  nurse  to  reconcile  th^m  to  their  food. 
With  broken  words ;  nor  winter  blasts  they  ibr, 
Nor  change  their  habits  with  the  changing  year: 
Nor,  for  their  safety,  citadels  prepare. 
Nor  forge  the  wicked  instruments  of  war : 
Unlabour*d  Earth  her  bounteous  treasure  grsnts, 
And  Nature's  lavish  hand  supplies  their  commo 
wants. 


TRANSLATIONS    FROM    HORACE. 


THE  THIRD  ODE 

OP   THI    PIRST    BOOK    Of 

HORACE. 

Inscribed  to  the  earl  of  Rosconmion,  on  his  in- 
tended voyage  to  Ireland. 

CO  may  th'  auspicious  queen  of  love. 
And  the  twin  stars,  the  seed  of  Jove, 
And  he  who  rules  the  raging  wind. 
To  thee,  O  sacred  Ship,  be  kind  j 
And  gentle  breezes  fill  thy  sails. 
Supplying  loft  Etesian  gales : 


As  thou,  to  whom  the  Muse  commends. 
The  best  of  poets  and  uf  friends. 
Dost  thy  committed  pled-  e  restore; 
And  land  him  safely  on  the  shore  g 
And  save  the  better  part  of  me. 
From  perishing  with  him  at  seau 
Sure  he,  who  first  the  passage  try'd. 
In  harden'd  oak  his  heait  did  hide. 
And  hb<  of  iron  arm'd  h«s  side  ; 
Or  his  at  least,  in  hollow  wood 
Who  tempted  first  the  briny  flood: 
Nor  fear'd  the  winds  contending  rov# 
Nor  billows  beating  on  the  shoi«| 
Nor  Hyades  p  rtendii^  rainr 
NoraUthetyraoUoCtbi 


■  • 


TRANSLATIONS  FROM  HORACE. 


n  of  Death  conld  him  affright, 
oncerned,  with  stedfast  sight, 
w  the  snrges  mouutiug  steep, 
<ters  rolling  in  the  deep ! 
oagh  the  ranks  of  ruin  go, 
ms  above,  and  rucks  beiow ! 
d  Nature's  wise  command 
e  waters  from  the  land, 
.ships  and  men  prophane 
'  inviolable  main  ; 
il  fences  over-leap, 
at  will  the  boundless  deep, 
lo  hardship,  can  restrain 

8  man  inured  to  pain  ; 
confin'd,  the  more  he  tries, 
rbidden  quarry  flies. 

1  Prometbeos  did  aspire, 
from  Heaven  the  seeds  of  fire : 
-  ills,  a  ghastly  crew, 
!r*s  blazing  track  pursue : 
mine  with  her  meagre  liEice, 
s  of  the  fiery  race, 

9  th'  offending  wretch  surround, 
ing  on  the  blasted  ground  : 

ing  Death,  lash'd  un  by  Fate, 

» to  shorten  half  our  date. 

e  not  Daedalus  beware, 

row*d  wtngs  to  sail  in  air: 

Ucides  forced  his  way, 

hrough  the  lake,  and  snatch'd  the  prey. 

%  the  gods,  or  heavenly  climes, 

rom  our  audacious  crimes ; 

I  at  Jove's  imperial  crown, 

th'  unwilline:  thunder  down. 


THE  NINTH  ODE 

OF   THt    FIRST    BOOK    OF 
HORACE. 

yon  mountain's  hoary  height 
niglier  with  new  mounts  of  snow  ^ 
hold  the  w interns  weight 
(s  the  labouring  woods  below  : 
ms,  with  icy  fetters  bound, 
d  and  crampt  to  solid  ground. 

1-heapM  logs  dissolve  the  cold, 
ed  the  genial  hearth  with  fires ; 
the  wi  ne,  that  makes  us  bold, 
»n<?htty  wit  and  love  inspires : 
hereafter  shall  betide, 
is  Worth  his  care,  provide. 

ilone,  with  what  he  made, 
s  and  turn  the  world  below ; 
mmand  the  storms  invade  ; 
nds  by  his  commission  blow ; 
a  nod  he  bids  them  cease, 
I  the  calm  returns,  aud  all  is  peace. 

>w  and  her  works  defy, 
jld  opon  the  present  hour, 
:ch  tn>;  pleasures  passing  by, 
t  them  out  of  Fortune's  power : 
,  nor  love's  delights  disdain  ; 
r  tbou  gctt'it  to-ilayi  it  gMn» 


Secure  those  golden  early  joys. 
That  youth  nnsour'd  with  sorrow  bears. 

Ere  withering  Time  the  taste  destroys. 
With  sickness  and  unwiekUy  years. 

For  active  sports,  for  pleasing  rest. 

This  is  the  time  to  be  possest ; 

The  best  is  but  in  season  best. 

Th'  appointed  hour  of  promised  bliss, 
'  The  pleasing  whisper  in  the  dark. 
The  half  unwilling  willing  kiss. 

The  laugh  that  guides  thee  to  the  mark. 
When  the  kind  nymph  would  coyness  feign. 
And  hides  but  to  be  found  again ; 
These,  these  are  joys  the  gods  for  youth  ordalik 
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THE  TWENTY-NINTH  ODE 

Of  THB  THIBD  BOOK  OV 

.  i  • 

HOnACE.      ' 

Paraphras'd  in  Pindaric  verse,  and  inscribed  to 
the  Right  Hon.  Laurence  earl  of  Rochester. 

.Dbsckwdxd  of  an  ancient  line, 

TfaH  long  the  Tuscan  sceptre  sway'd. 

Make  haste  to  meet  the  generous  wine, 
WhOie  piercing  is  for  thee  delayed  ; 

The  rosy  wreath  is  ready  made; 

And  artful  hands  prepare  [hair. 

The  fragrant  Syrian  oil,  that  shall  perfume'  thy 

When  the  wine  sparkles  from  afar. 

And  the  welUnatur'd friend  cries,  "  Come  away!" 
Make  haste,  and  leave  thy  business  and  thy  care : 

No  mortal  interest  can  be  worth  thy  ttay« 

Leave  for  a  while  thy  costly  country  seat ; 

And,  to  be  great  indeed,  forget 
The  nauseous  pleasures  of  the  great : 

Make  haste  and  come  : 
Come,  and  forsake  thy  cloying  store ; 

Thy  turret  that  surveys,  from  high. 
The  smoke,  and  wealth,  and  noise  of  Rome  ; 

And  all  the  busy  pageantry 
That  wise  men  scorn,  and  fools  adore : 
Come,  give  thy  soul  a  loose,  and  taste  the  plet» 
sures  of  the  poor. 

Sometimes  tis  grateful  to  the  rich,  to  try 
A  short  vicissitude,  and  fit  of  poverty : 
A  savory  dish,  a  homely  treat, 
Where  all  is  plain,  where  all  is  neat. 
Without  the  stately  spacious  room. 
The  Persian  carpet,  or  the  Tyrian  loom. 
Clear  up  the  cloudy  foreheads  of  the  great. 

• 

The  Sun  is  in  the  Lion  mounted  high  ; 
The  Syrian  star, 
Barks  from  afar, 
And  with  his  sultry  breath  infects  the  sky; 
The  ground  below  is  parchM,  the  Heavens  above 
The  shepherd  drives  his  fainting  flock     .  [us  fry. 
Beneath  the  covert  of  a  rock, 
And  seeks  refreshing  rivulets  nigh : 
The  Sylvana  to  their  shades  retire. 
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DRYDEN'S  POEMS. 


If  well-tuoM  harp?,  nor  the  more  pleasing  toand 

Of  ruices,  from  the  vaulted  roofs  rebound  ^ 

Yet  on  the  grass,  beneath  a  poplar  shade. 

By  the  cool  stream,  our  careless  limbs  are  lay'd; 

With  cheaper  pleasures  innocently  blest, 

When  the  warm  spring  with  gaudy  flowers  is  drest. 

>'or  will  the  raging  fever's  fiit?  abate, 

With  golden  canopies  and  beds  of  ftate : 

Sut  the  poor  patient  will  as  soon  be  found 

On  the  hard  mattress,  or  the  mother  ground. 

Then  since  our  bodies  are  not  eas'd  the  more 

By  birth,  or  power,  or  Fortune's  wealthy  store, 

Tis  plain,  these  useless  toys  of  every  kind 

ills  little  can  relieve  the  labouring  mind : 

Unless  we  could  suppose  the  drc»dful  sight 

Of  marshal'd  legions  moving  to  the  fight 

Could,  with  their  sound  and  terrible  array, 

Expel  our  fears,  and  drive  the  thoughts  of  death 

But,  since  the  supposition  vain  appears,     [away. 

Since  clinging  cares,  and  trains  of  inbred  fears, 

iire  not  with  sounds  to  be  affrighted  thence. 

But  in  the  midst  of  pomp  pursue  the  prince, 

Not  aw'd  by  arms,  but  in  the  presence  bold. 

Without  respect  to  purple,  or  to  gold ; 

Why  should  not  we  tb^  pageantries  despise. 

Whose  worth  but  in  our  want  of  reason  lies  ? 

For  life  is  all  in  wandering  errours  led ; 

And  just  as  children  are  surprised  with  dread. 

And  tremble  in  the  dark,  so  riper  years 

Ev'n  in  broad  day-light  are  posaess'd  with  fsars ; 

And  shake  at  shadows  fanciful  and  vain. 

As  those  which  in  the  breasts  of  children  feign. 


These  bugbears  of  the  mind,  this  inward  hell, 
N«  rays  of  outward  sunshine  can  dispel; 
But  Nature  and  right  Reason  must  displaj 
Their  beams  abroad,  and  bring  the  darkfome  Mil 
to  day. 


tROM  THB  riFTH  BOOK  OV 

LUCRETIUS. 
Turn  porr6  puer,  &c. 

Thus,  like  a  sailor,  by  a  tempest  buri'd 
Ashore,  the  babe  is  shipwreck'd  on  the  world : 
Naked  he  lies,  and  ready  to  expire  ; 
Helpless  of  all  that  human  wants  reqvire; 
Expos'd  upon  unhospitable  earth. 
From  the  first  moment  of  his  hapless  birth. 
Straight  with  foreboding  cries  he  fills  the  rooin^ 
Too  true  presages  of  his  future  doom. 
But  flocks  and  herds,  and  every  savage  beast^ 
By  more  indulgent  Nature  are  increas'd. 
They  want  no  rattles  for  their  frofrard  mood. 
Nor  nurse  to  reconcile  th^m  to  their  food. 
With  broken  words ;  nor  winter  blasts  they  ibr, 
Nor  change  their  habits  with  the  changing  yesr: 
Nor,  for  their  safety,  citadels  prepare. 
Nor  forge  the  wick^  instruments  of  war : 
Unlaboured  Earth  her  bounteous  treasure  grants, 
And  Nature's  lavish  hand  supplies  their  eommoi 
wants. 


TRANSLATIONS    FROM    HORACE. 


THE  THIRD  ODE 

or   THI    FIRST    BOOK    Of 

HORACE. 

Inscribed  to  the  earl  of  Roscommon,  on  his  in- 
tended voyage  to  Ireland. 

CO  may  th*  auspicious  queen  of  love. 
And  the  twin  stars,  the  seed  of  Jove, 
And  he  who  rules  the  raging  wind. 
To  thee,  O  sacred  Ship,  be  kind  j 
And  gentle  breezes  fill  thy  sails. 
Supplying  loa  Etesian  gales : 


As  thou,  to  whom  the  Muse  commends. 
The  best  of  poets  and  of  (iriends. 
Dost  thy  committed  pledge  restore; 
And  land  him  safely  on  the  shore  ; 
And  save  the  better  part  of  me, 
From  perishing  with  him  at  sea. 
Sure  he,  who  first  the  passage  try'd. 
In  hardened  oak  his  heait  did  hide» 
And  ribN  of  iron  arm'd  h's  side  ; 
Or  his  at  least,  in  hollow  wood 
Who  tempted  first  the  briny  flood: 
Nor  fear'd  the  winds  contending  roar^ 
Nor  billows  beating  on  the  shore  j 
Nor  Hyades  p  rtending  rainr 
Nor  aU  the  tyraoU  oCuw 


TRANSLATIONS  FROM  HORACE. 


I  of  Death  coiild  him  affright, 
ncerncd,  with  stedfast  sight, 
'  the  surges  mouuting  steep, 
:ers  rolling  in  the  deep ! 
ugh  the  ranks  of  ruin  go, 
Qs  above,  and  rucks  below  ! 

Nature's  wise  Command 

craters  from  the  land, 
hip «  and  men  prophane 
inviolable  main ;. 
I  fences  over-leap. 
It  will  the  boundless  deep. 
» hardship,  can  restrain 
man  iiiur'd  to  pain ; 
3on6n'd,  the  more  he  tries, 
bidden  quarry  flies. 
Prometheus  did  aspire, 
from  Heaven  the  seeds  of  fire : 
ills,  a  ghastly  crew, 
'*s  blazing  track  pursue : 
nine  with  her  meagre  face, 

of  the  fiery  race, 
th'  ofiending  wretch  surround, 
ig  on  the  blasted  ground  : 
Qg  Death,  lash*d  un  by  Fate, 
to  shorten  half  our  date. 

not  Dxdalus  beware, 
Dw*d  wings  to  sail  in  air: 
tcides  forc*d  his  way, 
rough  the  lake,  and  snatch'd  the  prey. 
i  the  gods,  or  heavenly  climes, 
om  our  audacious  crimes ; 
at  Jove^s  imperial  crown, 
h'  unwilline  thunder  down. 


THE  NINTH  ODE 

OF   THK    FIRST    BOOK    OF 

HOR  A  CE. 

on  mountain's  hoary  height 
iglifr  with  new  mounts  of  snow; 
old  the  winter's  weight 
I  the  labouring  woods  below  : 
ns,  with  icy  fetters  bound, 
and  cranipt  to  solid  ground. 

-heap'd  logs  dissolve  the  cold, 
d  the  g«inia]  hearth  with  fires ; 
le  wine,  that  makes  us  bold, 
iehrty  wit  and  love  inspii'es: 
lerfafker  shall  betide, 
s  u'urth  his  care,  provide. 

tone,  with  what  he  made, 

and  turn  the  world  below; 

imand  the  storms  in\'ade ; 

ids  by  his  commission  blow ; 

i  nod  he  bids  them  cease, 

Che  calm  returns,  and  all  is  peace. 

w  and  her  works  defy. 
Id  upon  the  present  hour, 
'h  tn<  pleasures  passing  by, 
them  out  of  Fortune's  power : 
nor  love*8  delights  disdain  ; 
tbou  gctt'st  to-day,  if  gaiiit 


Secure  those  golden  early  joys. 
That  youth  nnsour'd  with  sorrow  bears. 

Ere  withering  Time  the  taste  destroys. 
With  sickness  and  unwieldly  years. 

For  active  sports,  for  pleasing  rest. 

This  is  the  time  to  be  possest ; 

The  best  is  but  in  season  best. 

Th'  appointed  hour  of  promisM  bliss, 
■  The  pleasing  whisper  in  the  dark. 
The  half  unwilling  willing  kiss. 

The  laugh  that  guides  thee  to  the  mark. 
When  the  kind  nymph  would  coyness  feign. 
And  hides  but  to  be  found  again ; 
These,  these  are  joys  the  gods  for  youth  ordaiik 
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THE  TWENTY-NINTH  ODE 

OF  TUl  THIBD  BOOK  OF 

HoitACE. 

ParaphrasM  in  Pindaric  verse,  and  inscribed  to 
the  Right  Hon.  Laurence  earl  of  Rochester. 

DstCKVDiD  of  an  ancient  line, 
TUft  long  the  Tuscan  sceptre  8way*d, 

Make  haste  to  meet  the  generous  wine, 
Wbow  piercing  is  for  thee  dclay'd  ; 

The  rosy  wreath  is  ready  made ; 

And  artful  hands  prepare  [hair. 

The  fragrant  Syrian  oil,  that  shall  perfume'  thy 

When  the  wine  sparkles  from  afar, 

And  the  well-natur'd friend  cries,  **  Come  away!" 
Make  haste,  and  leave  thy  business  and  thy  care : 

No  mortal  interest  can  be  worth  thy  stay. 

Leave  for  a  while  thy  costly  country  seat ; 

And,  to  be  great  indeed,  forget 
The  nauseous  pleasures  ot  the  great : 

Make  haste  and  come  : 
Come,  and  forsake  thy  cloying  store ; 

Thy  turret  that  surveys,  from  high. 
The  smoke,  and  wealth,  and  noise  of  Rome  ; 

And  all  the  busy  pageantry 
That  wise  men  scorn,  and  fools  adore : 
Come,  give  thy  soul  a  loose,  and  taste  the  plea* 
sures  of  the  poor. 

Sometimes  His  grateful  to  the  rich,  to  try 
A  short  vicissitude,  and  fit  of  poverty : 
A  savory  dish,  a  homely  treat, 
W^here  all  is  plain,  where  all  is  neat. 
Without  the  8tat(ily  spacious  room. 
The  Persian  carpet,  or  the  Tyrian  loom. 
Clear  up  the  cloudy  foreheads  of  the  great. 

• 

The  Sun  is  in  the  Lion  mounted  high  ; 

The  Syrian  star. 

Barks  from  afar. 
And  with  his  sultry  breath  infects  the  sky; 
The  ground  below  is  parrhM,  the  Heavens  abova 
The  shepherd  drives  his  fainting  flock     .  [us  fry. 
Beneath  the  covert  of  a  rock, 
And  seeks  refreshing  rivulets  nigh : 
The  Sylvaos  to  their  f hades  retire, 
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Those  Tcry  shades  and  streams  t»cw  shades  and 

streams  require,  [ragmg  fire. 

And  wUnt  a  cooling  breeze  of  wind  to  fan  the 

Thou,  what  befits  the  new  lord  mayor. 

And  what  the  city  factions  dare, 

And  what  the  Gallic  arms  will  do. 

And  what  the  quiver-bearins^  foe. 

Art  anxiously  inquisitive  to  know : 
But  God  has,  wisely,  hid  from  human  sight 

The  dark  decrees  of  future  fate. 

And  sown  their  seeds  in  depth  ot  night ; 
He  laughs  at  all  the  giddy  turns  of  sUte ; 
When  mortals  search  too  soon,  and  fear  too  late. 

Enjoy  the  present  smiling  hour, 
And  put  it  out  of  Fortune's  power : 
The  tide  of  business,  like  the  running  stream. 

Is  sometimes  high,  and  sometimes  low, 
A  quiet  d)b,  or  a  tempestuous  flow. 
And  always  in  extreme. 
Kow  with  a  noiseless  gentle  course 
It  keeps  within  the  nittddle  bed ; 
Anon  it  lifts  aloft  the  head. 
And  bears  down  all  before  it  with  impetuous  force; 
And  trunks  of  trees  come  rolling  down. 
Sheep  and  their  folds  together  drown  : 
Both  house  and  homestf  ad  into  seas  are  borne, 
And  rocks  are  from  their  old  foundationstWTi, 
And  woods,  made  thin  with  winds,  their  scbter'd 
honours  mourn. 

Happy  the  man,  and  happy  he  alone. 
He  who  can  call  to-day  his  own  : 
He  who,  secure  within,  can  say,        [day  ; 
To-morrow  do  thy  worst,  for  I  have  liv'd  lo- 
Be  fair,  or  foul,  or  rain,  or  shine, 
The  joys  I  have  possess'd,  in  spite  of  Fate  are 
mine, 
Not  Heaven  itself  upon  the  past  has  power ; 
But  what  has  been,  has  been,  aud  I  have  had  my 
hour* 

Fortune,  that,  with  malicious  joy. 

Does  man  her  slave  oppress. 
Proud  of  her  office  to  destroy. 

Is  seldom  pleas*d  to  bless : 
Still  various  and  unconstant  still. 
But  with  an  inclination  to  be  ill. 
Promotes,  degrades,  delights  in  strife, 
And  makes  a  lottery  of  life. 
1  can  enjoy  her  while  she*s  kind ; 
But  when  she  dances  in  the  wind, 

And  shakes  the  wings  and  will  not  stay, 
I  puff  the  prostitute  away :  [signM : 

The  little  or  the  much  she  gave,  is  quietly  re- 
Content  with  poverty,  my  soul  1  arm  ; 
And  virtue, though  in  rags,  will  keep  mc  warm. 

What  is*t  to  me, 
Who  never  sail  in  her  unftiithful  sea» 
If  storms  arise,  and  cUmds  grow  black  ; 
If  the  mast  split,  and  threaten  wreck  ? 
Then  let  the  greedy  merchant  fear 

For  his  ill-gotten  srain ; 
And  pray  to  uods  that  will  not  hear. 
While  the  debating  winds  and  billows  bear 
His  wealth  into  the  main. 
For  me,  secure  from  Fortune's  blows. 
Secure  of  what  1  cannot  lose. 
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In  my  small  pinnace  I  can  sail. 
Contemning  all  the  blustering  roar; 

And,  rumiing  with  a  merry  gmle. 
With  friendly  sUrs  my  safety  seek 
Within  some  little  winding  credt : 

And  see  the  storm  ashore. 


THP  SECOND  EPODB 

OF 

HORACE. 

How  happy  in  Ijis  low  degree. 
How  rich  in  humble  poverty,  is  he. 
Who  leads  a  quiet  country  life ; 
Discharg'd  of  business,  void  of  strife. 
And  from  the  griping  scrivener  free! 
Thus,  ere  the  seeds  of  vice  were  sown, 

Liv'd  men  in  better  ages  bom, 
Wlio  plow'd  with  oxen  of -their  own 

Their  small  paternal  field  of  com- 
Nor  trumpets  summon  him  to  war. 

Nor  drums  disturb  his  morning  sleep, 
Nor  knows  he  merchants*  gainful  care. 
Nor  fears  the  dangers  of  the  deep. 
The  clamours  of  contentious  law. 

And  cotirt,  and  state,  he  wisely  shuns, 
Nor,  brib'd  with  hopes,  nor  dar»d  with  awe. 

To  servile  salutations  runs ; 
But  either  to  the  clasping  vine 

Does  the  supporting  poplar  wed. 
Or  with  his  pruning-hook  disjoin 

Unbcaring  branches  from  their  head. 
And  grafU  more  happy  in  their  stead. 
Or,  climbing  to  a  hilly  steep. 

He  views  his  herds  in  vales  afar. 
Or  sheers  his  overbnrthen'd  sheep. 

Or  mead  for  cooling  drink  prepares. 
Of  virgin  honey  in  the  jars. 
Or  in  the  now-declining  year. 

When  bounteous  autunm  rears  his  heat 
He  joys  to  pull  the  ripen*d  pear, 

And  clustering  grapes  with  purple  sprc 
The  fairest  of  his  fruit  he  serves, 

Priapus,  thy  rewards : 
Sylvanus  too  his  jiart  deserves, 

Whose  care  the  fences  guards. 
Sometimes  beneath  an  ancient  oak. 

Or  on  the  matted  grass,  he  lies  ; 
No  god  of  sleep  he  need  invoke ; 

The  stream  that  o'er  the  pebbles  flies 
With  gentle  slumber  crowns  his  eyes. 
The  wind  that  whistles  through  the  si)i-ays 

Maintains  the  concert  of  the  song ; 
And  hidden  birds  with  native  lays 

The  golden  sleep  prolong. 
But,  when  the  blast  of  winter  blows. 

And  hoary  frost  inverts  the  year. 
Into  the  naked  woods  he  goes, 

And  seeks  the  tusky  boar  to  rear. 
With  well-mouth*d  hounds  and  pointed 
Or  spreads  his  subtle  nets  from  sight 

With  twinkling  glasses,  to  betray 
The  larks  that  in  the  meshes  light, 

Or  makeiJ  the  fearful  hare  his  prey. 
Amidst  his  harmless  easy  joys 

No  anxious  care  invades  his  health, 
Norlove  his  peace  of  mind  destroys. 

Nor  wicked  avarice  of  wealth. 
But  if  a  chaste  and  pleasing  wife. 
To  ease  tha  business  of  his  life. 
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with  him  his  houtehold  care, 

the  Sabine  matrons  were, 

the  swift  Apulian*s  bride, 

i-buriit  and  swarthy  thouf^h  she  be, 

e  for  ivinter-nifEchts  pro\'ide, 

rl  without  noise  will  oversee 

( children  and  his  fiimily  ; 

Irr  all  things  till  he  come, 

and  orrriabonr'd,  home ; 

I  pens  hiK  flocks  will  fold, 

<1  then  produce  her  dairy  store, 

ino  to  drive  away  th^  cold, 

d  miboufirht  dainties  of  the  poor  ; 

ter^  of  tb^  Lucrine  lake 

T  sober  appetite  would  wish, 

r  tnrbot,  or  tbe  foreign  fish 

llin?  t'-mpests  overtake, 

d  hither  waft  the  costly  dish. 

thpout,  or  the  rarer  bird, 

^ich  Phasis  or  Ionia  yields, 

leasing  morsels  would  afford 

lan  the  &t  olives  of  my  fields ; 


Than  shards  or  mallows  for  the  pot. 

That  keep  the  loosened  body  sound. 
Or  than  the  Iamb,  that  falls  by  lot 

To  the  just  guardian  of  my  ground. 
Amidst  tht^sc  feasts  of  happy  swains, 

The  jolly  shepherd  smiles  to  see 
His  flock  returning  from  tlie  plains  ; 

The  farmer  is  as  pleased  as  he 
To  view  his  oxen  sweating  smoke. 
Bear  on  their  necks  the  loosenM  yoke : 
To  look  u|K>n  his  menial  crew, 

That  sit  around  his  cheerful  hearth. 
And  bodies  Kpent  in  toil  renew 

With  wholesome  food  and  country  mirth. 
This  Morecraft  said  wilhin  himself, 

Resolv*d  to  leave  the  wicked  town  : 

And  live  retired  upon  his  own, 
He  callM  his  money  in; 

But  the  prevailing  love  of  pelf. 

Soon  split  him  onthe^former  ihclf, 
He  put  it  out  again. 
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THE 


LIFE  OF  SMITH. 


BY  DR.  JOHNSON. 


-£dmund  Smith  is  one  of  those  lucky  writers^  wiio  have,  whbout  mucfc  labour,  iK 
^sained  high  reputation,  and  who  are  menlionoj^  with  reverence  rather  for  the  possessioa 
'^lian  the  exertion  of  uncommon  abilities. 

Of  his  life  little  is  known ;  and  that  little  cWms  no  praise  but  what  can  be  gtvea  to 
intellectual  excellence,  seldom  employed  to  any  virtuous  purpose.  His  chaiacter»  at 
^;iven  by  Mr.  Oldisworth  with  all  the  partiality  of  friendship,  which  is  said  by  Dr.  Bur- 
ton to  show  '*  what  fine  things  one  man  of  parts  can  say  of  another/'  and  which,  how« 
^sver,  comprises  great  part  of  what  can  be  known  of  Mr.  Smith,  it  is  better  to  transcribe 

^t  once  than  to  take  by  pieces.    I  shall  subjoin  such  httle  memorials  as  accident  has 

enabled  me  to  collect.  ^    f 

MR.  EDMUND  SMITH  was  the  only  son  of  an  eminent  merchant,  one  Mr.  Neale,  by  a 
^ughter  of  the  famous  baron  Lechmere.  Some  misfortunes  of  his  fiither,  which  were 
soon  followed  by  his  death,  were  the  occasion  of  the  son's  being  left  very  young  in  the 
hands  of  a  near  relation,,  (one  who  married  Mr.  Neale's  sister)  whose  name  was  Smith. 

This  gentleman  and  his  lady  treated  him  as  their  own  child,  and  put  him  to  Westmin* 
ster-school  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Busby;  whence,  after  the  loss  of  his  faithful  and  gene- 
rous guardian  (whose  name  he  assumed  and  retained),  he  was  removed  to  Christ-churoh 
in  Oxford,  and  there  by  his  aunt  handsomely  maintained  till  her  death ;  after  which  he 
coQtiiiued  a  member  of  that  learned  and  ingenious  society  till  within  five  years  of  h» 
own ;  though,  some  time  before  his  leaving  Christ-church,  he  was  sent  for  by  his  mothes 
lo  Worcester,  and  owned  and  acknowledged  as  her  legitimate  son ;  wliich  had  not  beeo 
QKntioned,  but  to  wipe  off  the  a^rsions  that  were  ignorantly  cast  by  some  on  his  birth, 
h  is  to  be  remembered,  for  our  author's  honour,  that,  when  at  Westminster  election  he 
*^  a  candidate  for  one  of  the  universities,  he  so  signally  distinguished  himself  by  his 
^conspicuous  performances,  tliat  there  arose  no  small  contention  between  the  represen- 
^e  electors  of  Trinity  College  in  Cambridge  and  Christ-church  in  Oxon,  which  of 
tfiose  two  royal  societies  should  ado||t  him  as  their  own.  But  the  electors  of  Trinity 
^l^e  having  the  preference  of  choice  that  year,  they  resolutely  elected  him ;  who  yet, 
king  ipvited  at  the  same  time  to  Christ^churcb,  chose  to  accept  of  a  studentship  diere. 
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^^  Mr.  Smith's  perfections,  as  well  natural  as  acquired^  seem  to  have  been  formed  upon 
Horace's  plan,  who  says,  in  hb  Art  of  Poetry : 

—  Ego  nee  studium  sine  divite  vena. 

Nee  rude  quid  profit  video  iogenium;  alterius  sic 

Altera  poscit  opem  ret,  ft  oonjurat  amice. 

He  was  endowed  by  nature  with  all  those  excellent  and  necessary  qualifications  which 
are  previous  to  the  accomplishment  of  a  great  man.  His  memory  was  large  and  tena- 
cious, yet  by  a  curious  felicity  chicfiif  susceptible  of  the  finest  impressions  it  received  from 
the  best  authors  he  read,  which-  it  always  preserved  in  then-  primitive  strength  and 
amiiable  order. 

He  had  a  quickness  of  apprehension,  and  vivacity  of  understanding,  which  easily 
took-in  and  surmounted  the  most  subUe  aud  knotty  parts  of  mathematics  and  meta- 
physics.    His  wit  was  prompt  and  flowing,  yet  solid  and  piercing  ;  his  taste  delicate,  liis 
head  clear,  and  his  way  of  expressing  his  thoughts  perspicuous  and  engaging.     I  shall  say 
nothing  of  his  ])erson,  wl||^  yet  was  so  well  turnedy  tliat  no  neglect  of  himself  in  his 
dress  could  render  it  disagreeable ;  insomuch  that  die  fair  sex,  who  observed  and 
esteemed  him,  at  once  commended  and  reproved  him  by  the  name  of  the  handsome  slo^-en. 
An  eager  but  generous  and  noble  emulation  grew  up  with  him ;  which  (as  it  were  a  ra- 
tional sort  of  instinct)  pushed  him  upon  striving  to  excel  in  every  art  and  science  that 
could  make  him  a  credit  to  his  college,  Bnd  that  college  the  ornament  of  the  most  learned 
and  polite  university;  and  it  was  his  happiness  to  have  several  contemporaries  and  M- 
low-students,  who  exercised  and  excited lUs  virtue  in  themselves  and  others,  tliereby  be- 
coming so  deservedly  in  favour  with  this  age,  and  so  good  a  proof  of  its  nice  discernment. 
.    His  judgment,  naturally  good,  soon  ripened  into  an  exquisite  fineness  and  distinguishing 
sagacity,  which  as  it  ^ns  active  and  busy,  so  it  was  vigorous  and  manly,  keeping  even 
paces  with  a  rich  and  strong  imagination,  always  upon  the  wing,  and  never  tired  with 
aspiring.     Hence  it  was,  that,  thorugh  he  writ  as  young  as  Cowley,  he  had  no  puerilities; 
and  bis  earliest  productions  were  so  far  from  havinuinyliing  in  them  mean  and  trifling, 
that,  like  the  junior  compositions  of  Mr.  Stepney,  th^  may  make  grey  authors  blush. 
Ttiere  are  many  of  his  first  essays  in  oratory,  in  epigram,  elegy,  and  epique,  still  handed 
about  the  imiversity  in  manuscript,  which  show  a  masterly  hand  ;  and,  though  maimed 
and  injured  by  fvequent  transcribing,  make  their  way  into  our  most  celebrated  miscel- 
lanies, where  tliey  shine  with  uncommon  lustre.     Besides  those  verses  in  the  Oxford 
books  which  he  could  not  help  setting  his  name  to,  several  of  his  compositions  came 
abroad  uuder  other  names,  which  his  own  singular  modesty,  and  faithful  silence,  strove 
in  vain  to  conceal.    The  Encaenia  and  public  Collections  of  the  University  upon  State 
Subjects  were  never  in  such  esteem,  either  tor  elegy  and  congratulation,  as  when  he  con- 
tributed most  largely  to  tiiem  ;  and  it  was  natural  for  those  who  knew  his  peculiar  way 
of  writing,  to  turn  to  his  share  in  the  work,  as  by  far  the  most  relishing  part  of  the  enter- 
tainment.   As  his  parts  were  extraordinary,  so  he  well  knew  how  to  improve  them ;  and 
not  only  to  ytoMsh  the  diamond,  but  enchase  it  in  the  most  solid  and  durable  metal. 
Though  he  was  an  academic  the  greatest  part  of  his  life,  yet  he  contracted  no  sourness 
of  teni))er,  no  spice  of  pedantry,  no  itch  of  disputation,  or  obstinate  contention  for  the 
old  or  new  philosopiiy,  no  assuming  way  of  dictating  to  others,  which  are  faults  (though 
excusable)  which  some  are  insensibly  led  into,  who  are  constrauied  to  dwell  long  within 
the  walls  of  a  private  college.     His  conversation  wm  pleasant  and  instructive ;  and  what 
Horace  said  of  Plotius,  Varius,  and  Virgil,  might  jiisUy  be  applied  to  hun : 

Nil  ego  contulefim  jacuDdo  Mmus  amico.  Sat,  v.  L  U 
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Aa  correct  a  writer  as  he  was  m  his  most  elaborate  pieces,  he  read  the  works  of  others 
with  candour,  and  reserved  his  greatest  severity  for  his  own  compositions ;  being  readier 
to  cherish  and  advance,  than  damp  or  depress,  a  rising  genins,  and  as  patient  of  being 
excelled  himself  (if  any  could  excel  him)  as  industrious  to  excel  others.       N 

Twere  to  be  wished  he  had  confined  himself  to  a  particular  profession,  who  was  ca- 
pable of  surpassmg  in  any ;  but,  in  this,  his  want  of  application  was  in  a  great  measure 
owing  to  his  want  of  due  encouragement. 

He  passed  through  the  exercises  of  the  college  and  university  with  unusual  applause  ; 
and  though  he  often  suffered  his  friends  to  call  him  off  from  his  retirements,  and  to 
lengthen  out  those  jovial  avocations,  yet  his  return  to  his  studies  were  so  much  the  more 
passionate,  and  his  intention  upon  those  refined  pleasures  of  reading  and  thinking  so  ve- 
hement, (to  which  his  facetious  and  unbended  intervals  bore  no  proportion)  that  the 
habit  grew  upon  him^  and  the  series  of  meditation  and  reflection  being  kept  up  whole 
weeks  together,  he  could  better  sort  his  ideas,  and  take  m  the  sundry  parts  of  a  science 
at  one  view,  without  interruption  or  confusion.  Some  indeed  of  his  acquaintance,  who 
were  pleased  to  distinguish  between  t^e  wit  and  the  scholar,  jhtolled  him  altogether  on 
the  account  of  these  titles ;  but  others,  who  knew  him  better,  could  not  forbear  doing 
him  justice  as  a  prodigy  in  both  kinds.  He  had  signalized  himself,  in  the  schools,  as  a 
philosopher  and  polemic  of  extensive  knowledge  and  deep  penetration ;  and  went  through 
all  the  courses  with  a  wise  regard  to  the  dignity  and  importance  of  each  science.  I  re- 
member him  in  the  Divinity -school  responding  and  disputing  with  a  perspicuous  energy, 
a  ready  exactness,  and  commanding  force  of  aigument,  when  Dr.  Jane  worthily  presided 
in  tlie  chair ;  whose  condescending  and  disinterested  commendation  of  him  gave  him 
such  a  reputation,  as  silenced  the  envious  malice  of  hb  enemies,  who  durst  not  contradict 
the  approbation  of  so  profound  a  master  in  theology.  None  of  those  self-sufficient 
creatures,  who  have  either  trifled  with  philosophy,  by  attempting  to  ridicule  it,  or  have 
encumbered  it  with  novel  terms  and  burthensome  explanations,  understood  its  real  weight 
and  purity  half  so  well  as  Mr.  Smith*  He  was  too  discerning  to  allow  of  the  character 
of  unprofitable,  rugged,  and  aUbiriii,  which  some  superficial  sciolists,  (so  very  smooth 
and  polite  as  to  admit  of  no  impression)  either  out  of  an  unthinking  indolence,  or  an  ill- 
grounded  prejudice,  had  aflixed  to  this  sort  of  studies.  '  He  knew  the  thorny  terms  of 
philosophy  served  well  to  fence-in  the  true  doctrines  of  religion;  and  looked  upon  school- 
divinity  as  upon  a  rough  but  well-wrought  army,  which  might  at  once  adorn  and  defend 
the  Christian  hero,  aod  equip  him  for  the  combat.      1 

Mr.  Smith  had  a  long  and  perfect  intimacy  with  all  the  Greek  and  Latin  classics ; 
with  whom  he  had  carefully  compared  whatever  was  worth  perusing  in  the  French,  Spa- 
nish, and  Italian,  (to  which  languages  he  was  no  stranger)  and  in  all  the  celebrated 
writers  of  his  own  country.  But  then,  according  to  the  curious  observation  of  tlie  late 
earl  of  Shaftesbury,  he  kept  the  poet  in  awe  by  regular  criticism ;  and,  as  it  were,  married 
the  two  arts  for  their  mutual  support  and  improvement.  There  was  not  a  tract  of  credit 
upon  that  subject,  which  he  had  not  diligently  examined,  from  Aristotle  down  to  Hede- 
lin  and  Bossu;  so  that,  having  each  rule  constantly  before  him,  he  could  carry  the  art 
through  every  poem,  and  at  once  )M)int  out  the  graces  and  deformities.  By  thb  means 
he  seemed  to  read  with  a  design  to  correct,  as  well  as  imitate. 

Being  thus  prepared,  he  could  not  but  taste  every  Uttle  delicacy  that  was  set  before 
him ;  though  it  was  unpossible  for  him  at  the  same  time  to  be  fed  and  nourished  wjth  ^iiy 
thing  but  what  was  substantial  and  bating.    He  considered  the  ancients  and  modems 
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not  as  parties  or  rivals  for  fame,  but  as  architects  upon  one  and  the  same  plan,  the  art 
of  poetry ;  according  to  which  be  judged,  approved,  and  blamed,  without  flattery  or 
det^ractioh.  If  he  did  not  always  commend  the  compositions  of  others,  it  was  not  ill- 
nature  (which  was  not  in  his  temper)  but  strict  justice,  that  would  not  let  him  call  a  few 
flowers  set  in  ranks^  a  glib  measure,  and  so  many  couplets,  by  the  name  of  poetry :  he 
was  of  Ben  Jonson's  opinion,  who  could  not  admire 

—  Verses  as  smooth  and  soft  as  cream, 
lu  which  there  was  neither  depth  nor  stream. 

And  thetefore,  though  his  want  of  complaisance  for  some  men's  overbearing  vanity 
made  him  enemies,  yet  the  better  part  of  mankind  were  obliged  by  the  freedom  of  hb 
reflections. 

I^s  Bodleian  speech,  though  taken  from  a  remote  and  imperfect  copy,  hath  shown 
the  world  how  great  a  master  he  was  of  the  Ciceronian  eloquence,  mixed  with  the  eon- 
dseness  and  force  of  Demosthenes,  the  elegant  and  moving  turns  of  Pliny,  and  the  acute 
and  wise  reflections  of  Tifeitus. 

Since  Temple  and  Rosconuuon,  no  man  understood  Horace  better,  especially  as  to  his 
hq)pydiction,  rolling  numbers,  beautiful  imagery,  and  alternate  mixture  of  the  soft  and  the 
sublime.  This  endeared  Dr.  Hannes's  odes  to  him,  the  flnest  genius  for  Latin  lyric  sinee 
the  Augustan  age.  His  friend  Mr.  Philips's  ode  to  Mr.  St.  John,  (late  lord  Bolingbroke) 
after  the  manner  of  Horace's  Lusory  or  Amatorian  Odes,  is  certainly  a  master-piece; 
but  Mr.  Smith^^  Pocockius  is  of  the  sublimer  kind,  though,  like.Waller's  writings  upon 
Oliver  Cromwell,  it  wants  not  the  most  delicate  and  surprising  turns  peculiar  to  the 
person  praised.  I  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  any  thing  like  it  in  Dr.  Bathunt', 
who  had  made  some  attempts  this  way  with  applause.  He  was  an  excellent  judge  of 
humanity ;  and  so  good  an  historian,  that  in  familiar  discourse  he  would  talk  over  the 
most  memorable  facts  in  antiquity,  the  lives,  actions,  and  characters,  of  celebrated  men, 
with  amazing  facility  and  accuracy.  As  he  had  thoroughly  read  and  digested  Thuanus's 
works,  so  he  was  able  to  copy  after  him ;  and  hit  talent  in  thb  kind  was  so  well  known 
and  allowed,  that  he  had  been  singled  out  by  some  great  men  to  write  a  history ;  which 
it  was  for  their,  interest  to  have  done  with  the  utmost  art  and  dexterity.  I  sliall  not 
mention  for  what  reasons  this  design  was  dropped,  though  they  are  very  much  to  Mr. 
Smith's  honour.  The  truth  is,  and  I  speak  it  betbre  living  witnesses,  whilst  an  agreeable 
company  could  fix  him  upon  a  subject  of  useful  literature,  nobody  shone  to  greater  ad- 
vantage ;  he  seemed  to  be  that  Meromius  whom  Lucretius  speaks  of: 

-.^uem  tu,  Dea,  tempore  in  omni 
Omnibus  omatum  voluisti  excellere  rebus. 

His  works  arc  not  many,  and  those  scattered  up  and  down  in  Miscellanies  and  Col- 
kctions,  being  wrested  from  him  by  his  friends  with  great  difliculty  and  reluctance.  All 
of  them  together  make  but  a  small  part  of  that  much  greater  body,  which  lies  dispersed 
ui  the  possession  of  numerous  acquaintance ;  and  cannot  perhaps  be  made  entire,  without 
great  injustice  to  him,  because  few  of  them  had  his  last  hand,  and  tiie  transcriber  was 
often  obiitjcd  to  take  the  liberties  of  a  friend .  His  condolence  for  the  death  of  Mr. 
Philips  is  full  of  the  noblest  beauties,  and  hath  done  justice  to  the  ashes  of  that  second 

'  Dr.  Ralpa  Bathurst,  whose  life  and  literary  renmins  were  published  ia  1761,  by  Mr.  Thomu 
Wart  on.     C 
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MikoD,  whose  writings  will  last  as  long  as  the  Englisii  language,  generosity,  and  valour. 
For  bim  Mr.  Smith  bad  contracted  a  perfect  friendship ;  a  passion  he  was  most  suscep- 
tible of,  and  whose  laws  he  looked  npon  as  sacred  and  inviolable. 

Every  subject  that  passed  under  his  pen  had  all  the  life,  proportion,  and  embellish- 

nents  bestowed  on  it,  which  an  exquisite  skill,  a  warm  imagination,  and  a  cool  judg* 

meot,  possibly  could  bestow  on  it.     The  epique,  lyric,  elegiac,  every  sort  of  poetry  he 

tooclied  upon  (and  he  had  touched  upon  a  great  variety)  was  raised  to  its  proper 

height,  and  the  difllerences  between  each  of  them  observed  with  a  judicious  accuracy. 

We  saw  the  old  rules  and  new  beauties  placed  in  admirable  order  by  each  other ;  and 

tkre  was  a  predominant  iancy  and  spirit  of  his  own  infused,  superior  to  what  some 

draw  off  from  the  ancients,  or  from  poesies  here  and  there  culled  out  of  the  modems, 

by  a  painful  industry  and  servile  imitation.     His  contrivances  were  adroit  and  magni- 

^%ait;  his  images  lively  and  adequate;  his  sentiments  charming  and  majestic;  his  ex- 

;-  pressions  natural  and  bold ;  his  numbers  various  and  sounding ;  and  that  enameled 

r  BKture  of  classical  wit,  which,  without  redundance  and  affectation,  sparkled  thnHigh 

Ins  writings,  and  were  no  less  pertinent  and  agreeable. 

^    His  Phaedra  ira  consummate  tragedy,  and  the  success  of  it  was  as  great  as  tiie  inost 

1  ttiguine  expectations  of  his  friends  could  promise  or  foresee.    The  number  of  nights, 

md  the  common  method  of  filling  the  house,  are  not  always  the  surest  marks  of  judg« 

Big  what  encouragement  a  play  meets  with  :  but  the  generosity  of  all  the  persons  of  a 

lefined  taste  about  town  was  remarkable  on  this  occasion  ;  and  it  must  not  be  forgotten 

iiow  zealously  Mr.  Addison  espoused  his  interest,  witii  all  the  elegant  judgement  and 

diffusive  good-nature  for  which  that  accomplished  gentleman  and  author  is  so  justly 

talued  by  mankind.     But  as  to  Phsedra,  she  has  ccrtaiuly  made  a  finer  figure  under 

Mr.  Smith's  conduct,  upon  the  English  stage^  than  either  in  Rome  or  Athens ;  and  if 

she  excels  the  Greek  and  Latin  Phaedra,  I  need  not  say  she  surpasses  the  French  one, 

though  embellished  with  whatever  regular  beauties  and  moving  sofbiess  Racine  himself 

could  give  her. 

No  man  had  a  juster  notion  of  the  difficulty  of  composing  than  Mr.  Smith ;  and  he 
sometimes  would  create  greater  difiiculties  than  he  had  reason  to  apprehend.  Writing 
with  ease,  what  (as  Mr.  Wycherley  speaks)  may  be  easily  written,  moved  his  indignation. 
yfhea  he  was  writing  upon  a  subject,  he  would  seriously  consider  what  Demosthenes, 
Homer,  Virgil,  or  Horace,  if  alive,  would  say  upon  that  occasion,  which  whetted  him  to 
exceed  himself  as  well  as  others.  Nevertheless,  he  could  not,  or  would  not,  finish  se- 
veral subjects  he  undertook  ;  which  may  be  imputed  either  to  the  briskness  of  his  fancy, 
itill  hunting  aAer  new  matter,  or  to  an  occasional  indolence,  which  spleen  and  lassitude 
brought  upon  him,  which,  of  all  his  foibles,  the  world  was  least  inclined  to  forgive. 
That  this  was  not  owing  to  conceit  or  vanity,  or  a  fulness  of  himself,  (a  frailty  which  has 
been  imputed  to  no  less  men  than  Shakspearc  and  Jonson)  is  clear  from  hence;  because 
be  left  his  works  to  the  entire  disposal  of  his  friends,  wliose  most  rigorous  censures  he 
tftn  courted  and  solicited,  submitting  to  their  animadversions,  and  the  freedom  tliey 
took  with  them,  with  an  unreser\'ed  and  prudent  resignation. 

I  ha\'e  seen  sketches  and  rough  draughts  of  some  poems  he  designed,  set  out  ana- 
Ivtically ;  wherein  the  fable,  structure,  and  connection,  the  images,  incidents,  moral, 
episodes,  and  a  great  variety  of  ornaments,  were  so  finely  laid  out,  so  we)l  fitted  to  the 
nilesof  art,  and  squared  so  exactly  to  the  precedents  of  the  ancients,  that  I  have  often 
looked  on  these  poetical  elements  with  the  same  concern,  with  which  curious  men  are 
ificted  at  the  sight  of  the  most  entertaining  remains  and  ruins  of  an  antique  figure  or 
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building.  Th6se  fhigmcnts  of  the  learned,  which  some  men  have  beoi  to  proud  I 
their  pains  in  collecting,  are  useless  rarities,  witliout  form  and  without  life,  when  cfl^ 
])ared  with  tliese  embryos,  which  w^ted  not  spirit  enough  to  preserve  them ;  so  tliil 
<annot  help  thinking,  that,  if  some  of  them  were  to  come  abroad,  they  would  he  i 
highly  valued  by  the  poets,  as  tlie  sketches  of  Julio  and  Titian  are  by  the  painlen 
though  there  is  nothing  in  tliem  but  a  few  outlines,  as  to  the  design  and  proportioQ. 

It  must  be  confesiied,  that  Mr.  Smitli  had  some  delects  in  his  conduct,  which  those  ai 
most  apt  to  remember^  who  could  imitate  him  in  notliing  else.  His  freedom  witli  himif 
'drew  severer  acknowledgements,  from  him  than  all  the  malice  he  ever  provoked  was  <| 
pable  of  advancing,  and  lie  did  not  scruple  to  give  even  his  mbfortunes  the  hard  vfm 
of  faults  ;  but,  if  the  world  had  half  his  good-nature,  all  the  shady  parts  would  be  ^ 
tirely  struck  out  of  his  character.  j 

A  man  who,  under  poverty,  calamities,  and  disappointments,  could  make  so  nil 
friends,  and  those  so  truly  valuable,  must  have  just  and  uoUe  ideas  of  the  passioa  ^ 
friendship,  in  tlie  success  of  which  consisted  the  greatest,  if  not  tlie  only,  bappioea  ^ 
his  life.  He  knew  ¥ery  well  what  was  due  to  his  birth,  though  fortune  threw  him  tb^ 
of  it  in  every  other  circumstance  of  life.  He  avoided  making  any,  though  pednp 
reasonable,  complaints  of  her  dispensations,  under  which  he  had  honour  enough  to  k 
easy,  without  touching  the  favours  she  flung  in  his  way  when  offered  to  him  at  a  p^j} 
of  a  more  durable  reputation.  He  took  care  to  have  no  dealings  with  twanl^nwl,  | 
which  he  could  not  be  just ;  and  he  desiretl  to  be  at  no  other  expense  in  his  preteofla| 
than  that  of  intrinsic  m<:rit,  which  was  the  only  burthen  and  reproach  he'cid 
brought  upon  his  friends.  He  could  say,  as  Horace  di<l  of  himself,  what  I  never  j^ 
saw  translated :  j^ 

Mco  sum  pauper  in  apr^.  '    •' 

At  his  coming  to  town,  no  man  was  more  surrounded  by  all  those  who  really  had  a 
pretended  to  wit,  or  more  courted  by  the  great  men,  who  had  then  a  power  and  of^xff; 
tunity  of  encouraging  arts  and  sciences,  and  g^ve  proofs  of  their  fondness  for  the  dim 
of  patron  in  many  instances,  which  will  ever  be  remembered  to  tlieir  glory.  Mr.  Smidi'i 
character  grew  upon  his  frieiuls  by  intimacy,  and  out-went  the  strongest  prei»ossesskiO! 
which  had  been  conceived  in  lii!>  favour.  Whatever  quarrel  a  few  sour  creatures,  wiiM 
obscurity  is  their  happiness,  may  possibly  have  to  the  age  ;  yet  amidst  a  studied- neglect 
and  total  dbuse  of  all  those  ceremonial  attendances,  fashionable  equipments^  and  exter- 
nal  recommendation,  which  are  thought  necessary  introductions  into  the  grande  moiiie 
this  {gentleman  was  so  happy  as  still  to  please  ;  and  whilst  the  rich,  the  gay,  the  nobk 
and  honourable,  saw  how  much  he  excelled  in  wit  and  learning,  they  easily  forgave  luo 
all  other  differences.  Hence.it  was  that  both  his  acquaintance  and  retirements  were  hi 
own  free  dioice.  What  Mr.  Prior  observes  upon  a  very  great  character  was  true  of  hin 
that  most  of  his  faults  brought  tlttir  excuse  with  them. 

Those  who  blamed  him  most  understood  him  least,  it  being  the  custom  of  the  vulgv 
to  charge  an  excess  uf^on  the  most  complaisant,  and  to  form  a  character  by  the  moral 
of  a  few,  who  have  sometimes  spoiled  an  hour  or  two  in  good  company.  Wliere  od; 
fortune  is  wanting  to  make  a  great  name,  that  single  exception  can  never  pass  upon  th 
best  judges  and  most  equitable  observers  of  mankind ;  and  when  the  time  comes  for  th 
world  to  spare  their  pity,  we  may  justly  enlarge  our  demands  upon  them  for  th«* 
admiration. 

Some  few  years  before  his  death,  he  had  engaged  himself  in  several  considerable  on 
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MaUiigs')  in  mil  wfaidi  h^  had  pi^pared  the  world  to  expect  mighty  things  from  him. 
iK9t  teen  about  ten  sheets  of  his  English  Pmdar,  which  exceeded  any  thiug  of  that 
■d  I  eould  ever  hope  for  m  oar  own  language.  He  had  drawn  out  a  plan  of  a  tragedy 
f  the  Lady  Jane  Grey^vand  had  gone  through  several  scenes  of  it.  But  he  could  not 
Pdl  hive  bequeathed  that  work  to  better  hands  than  where,  I  hear,  it  is  at  present 
sdgied ;  and  the  bare  mention  of  two  such  names  may  justify  the  largest  expectations, 
U  is  sufficient  to  make  the  town  an  agreeable  invitation. 

Mil  greatest  and  noblest  undertakmg  was  Longinus.  He  had  fiuislied  an  ^entire 
Ittrfatioa  of  the  Sublime,  which  he  sent  to  the  reverend  Mr.  Richard  Parker,  a  friend 
If  hk,  late  of  Merton  College,  an  exact  critic  in  the  Greek  tongue,  from  whom  it 
CMK  to  my  hands.  The  French  version  of  Monsieur  Boileau,  tiiough  truly  valuable, 
hr  short  of  it.  He  proposed  a  large  addition  to  this  work,  of  notes  and  obscrva- 
I  of  hb  own,  with  an  entire  system  of  the  Art  of  Poetry,  in  tlircc  books,  under 
titles  of  Tkovghtf  Diction^  and  Figure.  I  saw  the  last  of  these  perfect,  and  in  a 
copy,  in  which  be  showed  prodigious  judgement  and  readmg :  and  particularly  had 
'  the  art  of  rhetoric,  by  reducing  that  vast  aud  confused  heap  of  terms,  with 
a  long  succession  of  pedants  had  encumbered  the  world,  to  a  very  narrow 
f^pasB,  comprehending  all  that  was  useful  and  omamcutal  in  poetry.  Under  eacH 
bd  and  chapter,  he  intended  to  make  remarks  upon  all  the  ancients  and  modems, 
k  Greek,  Latin,  English,  French,  Spanish,  and  Italian  poets,  and  to  note  their  several 
Banties  and  defects. 

What  remains  of  his  works  is  left,  as  I  am  informed,  in  the  hands  of  men  of  worth 
id  judgement,  who  loved  him.  It  cannot  be^supposed  they  would  suppress  any  thing 
at  wal  his,  but  out  of  respect  to  his  memory,  and  for  want  of  proper  hands  to 
lish  what  so  great  a  genius  had  begun. 

SUCH  is  the  declamation  of  Oldisworth,  v^Titten  while  his  admiration  was  yet  fresh, 
id  his  kindness  warm ;  and  therefore  such  as,  without  any  criminal  puq)ose  of  de- 
lving, shows  a  strong  desire  to  make  the  most  of  all  favourable  tnith.  I  cannot 
adi  commend  the  performance.  The  praise  is  often  indistinct,  and  the  sentences 
t  loaded  with  words  of  more  pomp  than  use.  There  is  little,  however,  that  can  be 
mliadicted,  even  when  a  plainer  tale  comes  to  be  told. 

EDI^IUND  NEALE,  known  by  the  name  of  Smith,  was  bom  at  Handley,  the  seat 
rthc  Lechmeres,  in  Worcestershire.  The  year  of  his  birth  is  uncertain.^ 
He  was  educated  at  Westminster.  It  is  known  to  have  been  the  practice  of  Dr. 
Dsby  to  detain  those  youth  long  at  school,  of  whom  he  had  formed  the  highest  ex- 
piations. Smith  took  his  master's  degree  on  the  8th  of  July,  1696;  he  therefore 
as  probably  admitted  into  tlie  university  m  I689,  when  we  may  suppose  him  twenty 
nrs  old. 

His  reputation  for  literature  in  his  college  was  such  as  has  been  told  ;  but  tlic 
decency  and  licentiousness  of  his  behaviour  drew  upon  him,  Dec.  24,  1694,  while 
e  was  yet  only  bachelor,  a  public  admonition,  entered  upon  record  in  order  to 
a  expulsion.  Of  this  reproof  the  effect  is  not  known.  He  was  probably  less 
otorious.     At  Oxford,  as  we  all  know,  much  will  be  forgiven  to  litcrdry  merit ;  and 

'  By  bis  epitaph  be  appean  to  bare  been  43  years  old  wheo  ha  died.     He  wae  connc  lucntly  born 
tic  vcar  1660.    R. 
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of  that  he  had  exhibited  sufficient  evidence  by  his  excellent  ode  oo  the  derti4 
the  great  orientalist,  Dr.  Pocock,  who  died  in  1691,  -and  whose  praise  mmt  haivhid 
written  by  Smith  when  he  had  been  but  two  years  in  the  university.  i 

Tliis  ode,  whidi  closed  the  second  volume  of  the  Musse  Anglicans,  though  pciki| 
some  objections  may  be  made  to  its  Latinity,  is  by  flEir  the  best  lyric  compooiioB^ 
tliat  collection :  nor  do  I  know  where  to  find  it  equalled  amonj^  the  modeni 
It  expresses,  with  great  felicity,  images  not  classical  in  classical  diction  :.  its 
and  returns  have  been  deservedly  recommended  by  Trapp  as  models  for  imitatinai    t 

He  had  several  imitations  from  Cowley :  1 

Tett'itur  hinc  tot  sermo  coloribus 
2uot  tu,  Pococki,  dissimilis  tui 

Oratx>r  offers,  quot  vicissim 

Tc  memores  cdebrarc  gaudent. 

I  will  not  commend  the  figure  which  makes  the  orator  pronounce  the  cokmn,  of 
to  colours  memory  and  delight,    I  quote  it,  however,  as  an  imitation  of  these  lioA: 

So  many  languages  he  had  in  store. 

That  only  Fame  shall  speak  of  him  in  more.         / 

The  simile,  by  which  an  old  man,  retaining  the  fire  of  his  youth^  is  compared 
£tna  flaming  through  the  snow,  which  Smith  has  used  with  great  pomp,  is 
from  Cowley,  however  little  worth  the  labour  of  conveyance.  , 

He  proceeded  to  take  iiis  degree  of  master  of  arts,  July  8,  1696.     Of  the 
which  he  performed  on  tliat  occasion,  I  have  not  heard  any  thing  memorable. 

As  his  years  advanced,  he  advanced  in  reputation;  for  he  continued  to 
his  mind,  tliough  he  did  not  amend  his  irregularities :  by  wliich  he  gave  so 
offence,   that,  April  24,    1700,   the  dean  and  chapter  declared  'Mlie  place  of! 
Smith  void,  he  having  been  convicted  of  riotous  behaviour  in  tlie  house  of  ftlr. 
an  apothecary :  but  it  was  referred  to  the  dean  when  and  upon  what  occasion 
sentence  should  be  put  in  execution.'^ 

Thus  tenderly  was  he  treated  :  the  governors  of  his  college  could  hardly  keep 
and  yet  wished  that  he  would  not  force  them  to  drive  him  away. 

Some  time  afterwards  he  assumed  an  appearance  of  decency :  in  his  own  phrase,  |j 
v^hiiened  himself,  having  a  desire  to  obtain  the  censorship,  an  office  of  honour  and  sMI 
profit  in  tlie  college ;  but,  when  the  election  canie^  the  preference  was  given  to  Mj 
Foulkes,  his  junior  :  tlie  same,  I  suppose,  that  joiucd  with  Freind  in  an  edition  c(j^ 
of  Demosthenes.  The  censor  is  a  tutor ;  and  it  was  not  thought  proper  to  trust  A 
superintendance  of  others  to  a  man  who  took  so  little  care  of  himself. 

From  this  time  Smith  employed  his  malice  and  his  wit  against  the  dean,  Dr.  Aldiid 
wliom  he  considered  as  the  opponent  of  his  claim.  Of  his  lampoon  upon  him,  I  <NM 
heard  a  single  line  too  gross  to  be  repeated. 

But  he  was  still  a  genius  and  a  scholar,  and  Oxford  was  unwilling  to  lose  him :  | 
was  endured,  witli  all  his  pranks  and  his  vices,  two  years  longer;  but  on  Dec. 9( 
1705,  at  the  instance  of  all  the  canons,  the  sentence  declared  five  years  before  was  pi 
in  execution. 

The  execution  was,  I  believe,  silent  and  tender  ;  for  one  of  his  friends,  from  wiMM 
I  Icariied  much  of  his  life,  appeared  not  to  know  it. 

He  was  now  driven  to  London,  where  he  associated  himself  with  the  >Vhigs,  whefiM 
because  tliey  were  in  power,  or  because  the  Tories  had  expelled  bun,  or  because  h 
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',  Wag  by  principle,  may  perhaps  be  doubted.  He  was,  however,  caressed  by 
if  great  abilities,  whatever  were  their  party,  and  was  supported  by  the  liberality 
ise  who  delighted  in  his  conversation.  , 

ere  was  once  a  design,  hinted  at  by  Oldisworth,  to  have  made  him  useful.  One 
ig,  as  he  was  sitting  with  a  friend  at  a  tavern,  he  was  called  down  by  the  waiter; 
lavkig  staid  some  time  below,  came  up  thoughtful.  Af^er  a  pause,  said  he  to  his 
I,  **  He  that  wanted  me  below  wa<  Addison,  whose  business  v^as  to  tell  me,  that 
Dry  of  the  Revolation  was  intended,  and  to  propose  that  I  should  undertake  it. 
,  ^  What  shall  I  do  with  the  character  of  lord  Sunderland?'  and  Addison  im- 
tcly  returned,  «  When,  Rag,  were  you  drunk  last?'  and  went  away." 
*iam  Rag  was  a  name  which  he  got  at  Oxford  by  his  negligence  of  dress, 
s  stoiy  I  heard  from  the  late  Mr.  Clark  of  Lincohi's  Inn,  to  whom  it  was  told 
;  friend  of  Smith. 

b  scruples  might  debar  him  from  some  profitable  employments;  but,  as  they  could 
prive  him  of  any  real  esteem,  they  lefl  him  many  friends ;  and  no  man  was  evar 

introduced  to  the  theatre  than  he,  who,  in  that  violent  conflict  of  parties,  had 
oguc  and  epilogue  from  the  first  wits  on  either  side. 

learning  and  nature  will  now  and  then  take  different  courses.  Hb  play  pleased 
titles,  and  the  critics  only.  It  was,  as  Addison  has  recorded,  hardly  heard  the 
night.  Smith  had  indeed  trusted  entirely  to  his  merit,  had  ensured  no  band  of 
adera,  nor  used  any  artifice  to  force  success,  and  found  that  native  excellence 
ot  sufficient  for  its  own  support. 

i  play,  however,  was  bought  by  Untot,  who  advanced  tlie  price  from  fifly 
18,  the  current  rate,  to  sixty  ;  and  Halifax,  the  general  patron,  accepted  the  de- 
Ml.  Smith's  indolence  kept  him'  from  writing  the  dedication  till  Uutot,  after 
9i  importunity,  gave  notice  that  he  would  publish  tlie  play  without  it.  Now, 
ore,  it  was  written ;  and  Halifax  expected  the  author  with  liis  hook,  and  had 
red  to  revntfd  him  with  a  place  of  three  hundred  pounds  a-year.  Smith,  by 
,  or  caprice,  or  indolence,  or  bashfulness,  neglected  to  attend  him,  though 
less  warned  and  pressed  by  hb  friends,  and  at  last  missed  his  reward  by  not 

to  solicit  it. 

dison  has,  in  the  Spectator,  mentioned  the  neglect  of  Smitli's  tragedy  as  disgrace- 
•  tbe  nation,  and  imputes  it  to  the  fondness  for  operas  then  prevailing.  The 
rity  of  Addison  b  great ;  yet  the  voice  of  the  people,  when  to  please  the  people 

purpose,  deserves  regard.  In  this  question,  I  cannot  hut  think  the  people  in  the 
The  fabk  n  mythological,  a  story  which  we  are  accustomed  to  reject  as  false ; 
be  manners  are  so  distant  from  our  own,  that  we  know  them  not  from  sympathy, 
f  study ;  the  ignorant  do  not  understand  the  action  ;  the  learned  reject  it  as  a 
l-bo/s  tale ;  incredulus  odi.  What  1  cannot  for  a  moment  believe,  I  cannot  for  a 
nt  behold  with  interest  or  anxiety.  The  sentiments  «tlius  remote  from  life  are 
led  yet  further  by  the  diction,  which  b  too  luxuriant  and  splendid  for  dialogue, 
Bvelopes  the  thoughts  rather  than  displays  them.  It  b  a  scholar's  play,  such  as 
please  the  reader  rather  than  the  spectator  \  the  work  of  a  vigorous  and  elegant 
,  accustomed  to  please  itself  with  its  own  conceptions,  but  of  little  acquaintance 
the  course  of  life. 

Don  tells  us,  in  one  of  hb  pieces,  that  he  had  once  a  design  to  have  written  the 
iy  of  Phaedra ;  but  was  convinced  that  the  action  was  too  mythological. 
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of  that  he  had  exhibited  sufficient  evidence  by  his  excellent  odt  od  the  deiik 
the  g:reat  orientalist,  Dr.  Pocock,  who  died  in  1691,  and  whose  praise  must  haf« 
written  by  Smith  when  he  had  been  but  two  years  in  the  university. 

Tliis  ode,  which  closed  the  second  volume  of  the  Musse  Anglicanae,  though 
some  objections  may  be  made  to  its  Latinity,  is  by  far  the  best  lyric  compositkw 
that  collection :  nor  do  I  know  where  to  find  it  equalled  among  the  modern 
It  expresses,  with  great  felicity,  images  not  classical  in  classical  diction  :.  its  dij 
and  returns  have  been  deservedly  recommended  by  Trapp  as  models  for  imitatioa. 

He  had  several  imitations  from  Cowley : 

Teitltur  hinc  tot  sermo  cqloribus 
2uot  tu,  Pococki,  dissimilis  tui 

Oraitor  effiers,  quot  Ticls^sim 

Te  memores  celebrare  gaudcnt. 

.    I  v^ill  not  commend  the  figure  which  makes  the  orator  pronounce  the  coloun,  or  piqi 
to  colours  tnanoiy  and  delight.    I  quote  it,  however,  as  an  imitation  of  these  liofii: 

So  many  languages  he  had  in  store,  '  \ 

That  only  Fame  shall  speak  of  him  in  more.         t 

The  simile,  by  which  an  old  man,  retaining  the  fire  of  his  youth,  is  compared  to 
Etna  flaming  through  the  snow,  which  Smith  has  used  with  great  pomp,  is  stokfl 
from  Cowley,  however  little  worth  tlie  labour  of  conveyance.  , 

He  proceeded  to  take  his  degree  of  master  of  arts,  July  8,  \6d6.  Of  the  exerdscf 
which  he  performed  on  tliat  occasion,  I  have  not  heard  any  thing  memorable. 

As  his  years  advanced,  he  advanced  in  reputation ;  for  he  continued  to  cultifip 
his  mind,  though  he  did  not  amend  his  irregularities :  by  which  he  gave  so  mnci 
offence,  that,  April  ^^^  1700,  tiie  dean  and  chapter  declared  'Mlie  place  of  Hi; 
Smith  void,  he  having  been  convicted  of  riotous  behaviour  in  the  house  of  Mr.  Cok^ 
an  apothecary :  but  it  was  referred  to  the  dean  when  and  upon  what  occasion  tta 
sentence  should  be  put  in  execution." 

Thus  tenderly  was  he  treated  :  the  governors  of  his  college  could  hardly  keep  hiay 
and  yet  wished  that  he  would  not  force  them  to  drive  him  away. 

Some  time  afterwards  he  assumed  an  appearance  of  decency  :  in  his  own  phrase,  hi 
whitened  himself,  having  a  desire  to  obtain  tlic  censorship,  an  office  of  honour  and  soom 
profit  in  the  college ;  but,  when  the  election  came^  the  preference  was  given  to  Mr. 
Foulkcs,  his  junior  :  the  same,  I  supi)ose,  that  joined  with  Freind  in  an  edition  of  pari 
of  Demosthenes.  The  censor  is  a  tutor ;  and  it  was  not  thought  proper  to  trust  tin 
supcrintendance  of  others  to  a  man  who  took  so  little  care  of  himself. 

From  this  time  Smith  employed  his  malice  and  his  wit  against  the  dean,  Dr.  Aldrkfaj 
whom  he  considered  as  the  opponent  of  his  claim.  Of  his  lampoon  upon  him,  I  once 
heard  a  single  line  too  gross  to  be  repeated. 

But  he  was  still  a  genius  and  a  scholar,  and  Oxford  was  unwilling  to  lose  him :  he 
was  endured,  with  all  his  pranks  and  his  vices,  two  years  longer ;  but  on  Dec.  2H 
1705,  at  the  instance  of  all  the  canons,  the  sentence  declared  five  years  before  was  put 
in  execution. 

The  execution  was,  I  believe,  silent  and  tender  ;  for  one  of  his  friends,  from  whoa 
I  Icanied  much  of  his  life,  appeared  not  to  know  it. 

He  was  now  driven  to  London,  where  he  associated  himself  with  the  Whigs,  whether 
because  tliey  were  in  power,  or  because  the  Tories  had  expelled  him,  or  because  he 
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im  m  Whig  by  prindiiley  may  perhaps  be  doubted.    He  was,  however,  caressed  by 

MB  of  greet  id>ilitie8,  whatever  were  their  party,  and  was  supported  by  the  liberality  ^ 

tf  those  who  delighted  io  his  conversation. 

-  There  was  once  a  design,  hinted  at  by  Oldisworth,  to  have  made  him  useful.     One 

ireniDg,  as  he  was  sitting  with  a  friend  at  a  tavern,  he  was  called  down  by  the  waiter; 

iBd,  having  staid  some  time  below,  came  up  thoughtful.    Af^er  a  pause,  said  he  to  his 

Ueod,  **  He  that  wanted  me  below  was  Addison,  whose  business  was  to  tell  me,  that 

I  bistoiy  of  the  Revolution  was  intended,  and  to  propose  tliat  I  sliould  midertake  it. 

[  nid,  *  What  shall  I  do  with  the  character  of  lord  Sunderland  ?'  and  Addison  im- 

nediatcly  returned,  *  Wlicn,  Rag,  were  you  drunk  last?'  and  went  away/' 

Cof^am  Rag  was  a  name  which  he  got  at  Oxford  by  bis  negligence  of  dress. 

This  stoiy  I  heard  from  the  late  Mr.  Clark  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  to  whom  it  was  told 
by  the  friend  of  Smith. 

Such  scruples  might  debar  him  from  some  profitable  employments;  but,  as  they  could 
iot  deprive  him  of  any  real  esteem,  they  lefl  liim  many  friends ;  and  no  man  was  evar 
Mtler  introduced  to  the  theatre  than  he,  who,  in  that  violent  conflict  of  parties,  had 
a  prc^ogue  and  epilogue  from  the  first  wits  on  either  side. 

But  learning  and  nature  will  now  and  then  take  different  courses.  His  play  pleased 
the  critics,  and  the  critics  only.  It  was,  as  Addison  has  recorded,  hardly  heard  the 
And  night  Smith  had  indeed  trusted  entirely  to  his  merit,  had  ensured  no  band  of 
l^vplandera,  nor  used  any  artifice  to  force  success,  and  found  that  native  excellence 
not  soffident  for  its  own  support. 

The  play,  however,  was  bought  by  Lintot,  who  advanced  the  price  from  fifty 
» the  current  rate,  to  sixty ;  and  Halifax,  the  general  patron,  accepted  the  de- 
^Kation.  Smith's  indolence  kept  him'  from  writing  the  dedication  till  Lintot,  afler 
'Cnitlcsi  importunity,  gave  notice  that  he  would  publbh  the  play  without  it.  Now, 
fherefbre,  it  was  written;  and  Halifax  expected  the  author  with  his  hook,  and  had 
^Rpared  to  reward  him  with  a  place  of  three  hundred  pounds  a-year.  Smith,  by 
pride,  or  caprice,  or  indolence,  or  bashfulness,  neglected  to  attend  him,  though 
doubtless  warned  and  pressed  by  his  friends,  and  at  last  missed  his  reward  by  not 
-fung  to  solicit  it. 

Addison  has,  in  the  Spectator,  mentioned  the  neglect  of  Smith's  tragedy  as  disgrace- 
iid  to  the  nation,  and  imputes  it  to  the  fondness  for  operas  then  prevailing.  The 
llthority  of  Addison  is  great ;  yet  the  voice  of  the  people,  when  to  please  the  people 
ilthe  purpose,  deserves  regard.  In  this  question,  I  cannot  but  think  the  |>eople  in  the 
i^t.  The  fable  b  mythological,  a  story  which  we  are  accustomed  to  reject  as  false ; 
lad  the  manners  are  so  dbtant  from  our  own,  that  we  know  them  not  from  sympathy, 
but  by  study ;  the  ignorant  do  not  understand  the  action  ;  the  learned  reject  it  as  a 
idiool-boy's  tale ;  incredulus  odi.  What  I  cannot  for  a  moment  believe,  I  cannot  for  a 
nmnoit  behold  with  interest  or  anxiety.  The  sentiments  >tlius  remote  from  life  are 
ittsoied  yet  further  by  the  diction,  which  is  too  luxuriant  and  splendid  for  dialogue, 
envelopes  the  thoughts  rather  tlian  displays  them.  It  is  a  scholar's  play,  such  aa 
please  the  reader  rather  than  the  spectator ;  the  work  of  a  vigorous  and  elegant 
aund,  accustomed  to  please  itself  with  its  own  conceptions;  but  of  little  acquaintance 
with  the  course  of  life. 

Dennis  telk  os,  in  one  of  liis  pieces,  that  he  had  once  a  design  to  have  written  the 
tngedy  of  Phaedra ;  but  was  convinced  that  the  action  was  too  mythological. 
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In  17OP,  a  year  after  tlie  exliibition  of  Phaedra^  died  John  Philips,  the  friend 
fellow-collcirian  of  Smith,  who,  on  that  occasion,  wrote  a  poem,  which  jusHcelj 
place  among  the  (^est  elegies  which  our  language  can  show,  an  elegant  imxtmi 
fondness  and  admiration,  of  di^iity  and  sofhiess.     There  are  some  passages 
ludicrous ;  but  every  human  performance  has  its  faults. 

This  elegy  it  was  the  mode  among  his  friends  to  purchase  for  a  guinea ;  and,  as 
acquaintance  was  numerous,  it  was  a  very  profitable  poem. 

Of  his  Pmdar  mentioned  by  Oldisworth,  I  have  never  otherwise  heard. 
Longinus  he  intended  to  accompany  with  some  illustrations^  and  had  selected 
instances  of  t\te  false  suhiime  from  the  works  of  Blackmore. 

He  resolved  to  try  again  the  fortune  of  the  stage,  with  tlie  story  of  htniy  hm, 
Grey.  It  b  not  unlikely  that  his  experience  of  the  fnefficacy  and  mcredibilitjiDf  i 
mythological  tale  might  determine  him  to  choose  an  action  from  the  English 
at  no  great  distance  from  our  own  times,  which  was  to  end  in  a  Deal  iKvaoti  pi 
ky  the  operation  of  known  characters. 

A  subject  will  not  easily  occur  that  can  give  more  opportunities  of  hi|bniiing 
understanding,   for  which  Smith   was   unquestionably  qualified,   or  for   movng 
passions,  in  which  I  suspect  him  to  have  had  less  power. 

Having  formed  his  plan  and  collected  materials,  he  declared,  that  a  few 
wonld  complete  his  design ;  and,  that  he  miglit  pursue  his  work  with  less 
avocations,  he..|ras,  in  June,  1710,  invited  by  Mr.  George  Ducket  to  his 
Gartham  in  Wiltshire.      Here  he  found  such  opportunities  of  indulgence  ai  did 
much  forward  his  studies,  and  particularly  some  strong  ale,  too  delicioua  to  be 
sisted.    He  ate  and  drank  till  he  found  himself  plethoric :  and  then,  resolving  to 
himself  by  evacuation,  he  wrote  to  an  apothecary  in  the  neighbourhood  a 
of  a  purge  so  forcible,  that  the  apothecary  thought  it  his  duty  to  delay  it  tfll 
given  notice  of  its  danger.    Smith,  not  pleased  with  the  contradiction  of  a 
and  boastful  of  his  o\\ii  knowledge,   treated  the  notice  with  rude  eontenp^ 
swallowed  his  own  m€;dicme,  which,  in  July,  17 10,  brought  him  to  the  grave. 
was  buried  at  Gartham.  .s~ 

Many  years  afterw4rds,  Ducket  communicated  to  Oldmixon,  the  hiatoiiaiiy  ai  a| 
count  pretended  to  have  t>een  received  from  Smith,  that  Clarendon's  History  wai^ 
its  publication,  corrupted  by  Aldrich,  Smalridge,  and  Atterbury ;  and  that  South  wH 
employed  to  forge  and  insert  the  alterations.  -i| 

This  story  was  published  triumphantly  by  Oldmixon,  and  may  be  supposed  to 
been  eagerly  received :  but  its  progress  was  soon  checked ;  for,  finding  its  way 
the  journal  of  Trevoux,  it  fell  under  the  eye  of  Atterbury,  then  an  exile  in 
who  immediately  denied  the  charge,  with  this  remarkable  particular,  that  he 
his  whole  life  had  once  spoken  to  Smitli^  ;  his  company  being,  as  must  be  k 
not  accepted  by  those  who  attended  to  their  characters. 

The  charge  was  afterwards  veiy  diligently  refhled  by  Dr.  Burton,  of  Eton,  a 
emment  for  literature ;  and,  though  not  of  the  same  party  with  Aldrich  and  At 
too  studious  of  truth  to  leave  them  burthened  with  a  false  charge.    The 

»  Sec  Bishop  Atterbury's  Epistolary  Correspondence,  1799,  vol.  iii.  pp.  126.  133.    In  ttie  ii 
Work,  yol.  i.  p.  325,  it  appears  that  Smith  was  at  one  time  suspected  by  Atterborj  to  hav« 
author  of  the  Tale  of  a  Tub.    JV. 
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he  has  collected  have  convinced  mankind,  that  either  Smitli  or  Ducket  was 
of  wilfVil  and  malicious  falsehood. 
TUb  controversy  brought  into  view  those  parts  of  Smith's  life  wliich,  \/ith  more 

to  his  name,  might  have  been  concealed.  < 

Of  Smith  I  can  yet  say  a  little  more.     He  was  a  man  of  such  estimation  among  his 
iMMis,  that  the  casual  censures  or  praises  which  he  dropped  in  conversation  were 
like  those  of  Scaliger,  as  worthy  of  preservation. 
*  •  He  had  great  readiness  and  exactness  of  criticism,  and  by  a  cursory  glance  over  a 
composition  would  exactly  tell  all  its  faults  and  lieauties. 
He  was  remarkable  for  the  power  of  readmg  with  great  rapidity,  and  of  retaining, 
great  fidelity,  what  he  so  easily  collected. 
■  He  therefore  always  knew  what  the  present  question  reqm'red ;  and,  when  his  friends 
4>pie9sed  their  wonder  at  his  acquisitions,  made  in  a  state  of  apparent  negligence  and 
gifcmhmncss,  he  never  discovered  his  hours  of  reading  or  metJiod  of  study,  but  in- 
folved  himself  in  affected  silence,  and  fed  his  own  vanity  with  their  admiration.        ^ 
«f  One  ^practice  he  had,  which  was  easily  observed:  if  any  thought  or  image  was 
igRaented  to  his  mind  that  he  could  use  or  unprove,  he  did  not  suflVr,it  to  be  lost; 
buty  amidst  the  jollity  of^  tavern,  or  in  the  warmth  of  conversation,  very  diligently 
ItnuBitted  it  to  paper. 

h  TboB  k.was  that  he  had  gathered  two  quires  of  hints  for  his  new  trage<}y ;  of  which 
lliNvey  when  they  were  put  into  his  hands,  could  make,  as  he  says,  very  little  use,  but 
nUch  the  collector  considered  as  a  valuable  stock  of  materials. 

t*'  When  he  came  to  London,  his  way  of  life  connected  him  with  the  licentious  and 
lute ;  and  he  affected  the  airs  and  gaiety  of  a  man  of  pleasure ;  but  his  dress  was 
dent ;  scholastk  cloudiness  still  hung  about  him ;  aud  his  merriment  was 
to  produce  the  scorn  of  his  companions. 

all  hb  carelessness,  and  all  his  vices,  he  was  one  of  the  murmurers  of  fortune ; 

irondefed  why  he  was  suffered  to  be  poor,  when  Addison  was  caressed  and 

;  nor  would  a  very  little  have  contented  him ;  for  he  estimated  his  wants  at 

tn  hundred  pounds  a  year. 

h  hit  course  of  readmg^  it  was  partkular,  that  he  had  diligently  perused,  and 

intely  remembered,  the  old  romances  of  knight-errantry. 
He  had  a  high  opinion  of  his  own  merit,  and  was  something  contemptuous  in  his 
bcatment  of  those  whom  he  considered  as  not  qualified  to  oppose  or  contradict  him. 
had  many  frailties ;  yet  it  cannot  but  be  supposed  tliat  he  had  great  merit,  who  could 
to  the  same  play  a  prologue  from  Addison,  and  ah  epilogue  from  Prior ;  and 
ho  cooid  have  at  once  the  patronage  of  Halifax,  and  the  praise  of  Oldisworth. 
For  the  power  of  communicating  these  minute  memorials,  I  am  indebted  to  my 
<IB>mation  with   Gilbert  Walmsley,   late   registrar  of  the   ecclesiastical   court   of 
lichfield,  who  was  acquainted  both  with  Smith  and  Ducket;  and  declared,  tliat,  if 
--Ike  tale  concerning  Clarendon  were  forged,  he  should  sus|)ect  Ducket  of  the  falsehood ; 
^.  §tm  Rag  was  a  man  of  great  veracity." 

Of  Gilbert  Walmsley,  thus  presented  to  my  mind,  let  me  indulge  myself  in  the 

leBMmbrance.     I  knew  him  very  early ;  he  was  one  of  the  first  friends  that  literature 

Btocuied  me»  and  I  hope  that  at  least  my  gratitude  made  me  worthy  of  his  notice. 

He  was  of  an  advanced  age,  and  I  was  only  not  a  boy ;  yet  he  never  received  my 

with  contempt.    He  was  a  Whig,  with  all  the  virulence  aud  malevolence  of  his 
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party ;  yet  difference  of  <^iiiion  did  not  keep  us  apart*  I  honoured  him,  and  he  • 
dured  me. 

He  had  mingled  with  the  gay  world,  without  exemption  firom  its  vices  or  its  foil 
biit  had  never  neglected  the  cultivation  of  his  mind ;  his  belief  of  revelation  y 
unshaken ;  his  learning  preserved  his  principles ;  he  grew  first  regular,  and  then  pio 

His  studies  had  been  so  various,  that  I  am  uot  able  to  name  a  man  of  equal  km 
ledge.  Hb  acquaintance  with  books  was  great;  and  what  he  did  not  iramediat 
know,  he  could  at  least  tell  where  to  filnd.  Such  was  his  amplitude  of  learning,  f 
such  his  copiousness  of  conununication,  that  it  may  be  doubted  whether  a  day  n 
passes  in  which  I  have  not  some  advantage  from  his  frieudship. 

At  this  man's  table  I  enjoyed  many  cheerful  and  instructive  hours,  with  company 

such  as  are  not  often  found,  with  one  who  has  lengthened,  and  one  who  has  gladden 

life ;  with  Dr.  James,  whose  skill  in  physic  will  be  long  remembered,  and  with  Da 

Garrick,  whom  I  hoped  to  have  gratified  with  thb  character  of  our  common  friei] 

•  ba|  what  are  the  hopes  of  man !  I  am  disappointed  by  that  stroke  of  death,  which  1 

^     ecqpsed  the  gaiety  of  nations,  and  impoverished  the  public  stock  of  harmless  pleasuj 

In  the  library  at  Oxford  is  the  following  ludicrous  analysis  of  Pocockius ; 

Ex  AUTOGRAPUO. 

[Sent  by  the  author  to  Mr.  Urry.] 

Opuscvlum  fioc,  Halberdarie  amplissime,  in  lucem  proferre  hactenus  -disti 
judicii  tui  acumen  subveritus  magis  quam  bipennis.  Taudem  aliquando  oden  banc 
te  mitto  sublimem,  teneram,  flebilem,  suavem,  qualem  demum  divinus  (si  Mums  vacar 
scripsisset  Gastrellus :  adeo  scilicet  sublimem  ut  inter  legepdum  dormire,  adeo  flebil 
ut  ridere  veils.  Ciijus  elegantiara  ut  melius  inspicias,  versuum  ordinem  &  materi 
breviter  referam.  l""*  versus  de  duobus  pneliis  decantatis.  S*^""  &  3"*  de  Lotharin§ 
cuniculis  subterraneis,  saxis,  ponto,  hostibus,  &  Asi^.  4^"*  &  5^  de  catenis,  sudib 
uncis,  draconibus,  tigribus  &  crocodilis.  6"",  7",  8"',  9",  de  GomorrhiL,  de  Babylo 
Babele,  &  quodam  domi  suae  peregrino.  10"',  aliquid  de  quodam  Pocockio.  11"*,  ]• 
de  Syrr^,  Solymd.  13'",  14"',  de  Hose&,  &  quercu,  &  de  juvene  quodam  valde  sei 
IS",  l6^",  de  iEtnS,  &  quomodo  ^tna  Pocockio  fit  valde  similis.  17",  18",  de  tul 
astro,  umbri,  flaramis,  rotis,  Pocockio  non  neglecto.  Csetera  de  Christianis,  Ottoniai 
Babyloniis,  Arabibus,  k  gravissim^  agrorum  melancholia ;  de  Caesare  Ffacco^,  Nesta 
&  miserando  juvenis  cujusdam  florentissimi  fato,  auino  aetatis  suae  centesimo  pr»mati 
abrepti.  Quae  omnia  cum  accurate  expeuderis,  necesse  est  ut  oden  banc  meam  i 
mirandi  plane  varictate  constare  fatearis.  Subit5  ad  Batavos  proficiscor,  lauro  ab  i 
donandus.    Prius  ver6  Pembrochienses  voco  ad  certamen  Poeticum.    Vale. 

Illustrissima  tua  deosculor  crura. 

E.  SMITH. 

4  Pro  FfaecOf  animo  paulo  attentiore,  scripsissem  Marom, 


PHiEDRA  AND  HIPPOLirUS, 


A  TRAGEDY. 


TO  THE  RIGHT  HON.  |^ 


CHARLES  LORD  HALIFAX. 


MT  LORD,  ^ 

As  soon  as  it  was  made  known  that  your  lordship  was  not  displeased  with 
this  play,  my  fnends  began  to  value  themselves  upon  the  interest  they  had 
taken  in  its  success;  I  was  touched  with  a  vanity  I  had  not  before  been  ac- 
quainted with,  and  began  to  dream  of  nothing  less  than  the  immortality  of 
Ay  work. 

And  I  had  sufficiently  shown  this  vanity  in  inscribing  tliis  play  to  your 
lordship,  did  I  only  consider  you  as  one  to  whom  so  many  admirable  pieces^ 
to  whom  the  praises  of  Italy,  and  the  best  Latin  poem  since  the  iEneid,  that  on 
the  peace  of  Ryswick,  are  consecrated.  But  it  had  been  intolerable  pre- 
nmption  to  have  addressed  it  to  you,  my  lord,  who  are  the  nicest  judge  of 
poetry,  were  you  not  also  the  greatest  encourager  of  it ;  to  you  who  excel 
all  the  present  age  as  a  poet,  did  you  not  surpass  all  the  preceding  ones  as 
a  patron. 

For  in  the  times  when  the  Muses  were  most  encouraged,  the  best  writers 
were  countenanced,  but  never  advanced;  they  were  admitted  to  the  ac- 
quaintance of  the  greatest  men,  but  that  was  all  they  were  to  expect.  The 
bounty  of  the  patron  is  no  where  to  be  read  of  but  in  tlie  works  of  the  poets^ 
whereas  your  lordship^«  will  iill  those  of  the  historians. 

For  what  transactions  can  they  write  of,  which  liave  not  been  managed 
by  some  who  were  recommended  by  your  lordship  ?  'Tis  by  your  lordship's 
loeans,  that  the  universities  have  been  real  nurseries  for  the  state  ;  that  the 

▼OL.  IX.  H 
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courts  abroad  are  charmed  by  the  wit  and  learning,  as  well  as  the  sagacity, 
of  our  ministers;  that  Germany,  Switzerland,  Muscovy,  and  even  Turkej 
itself,  begins  to  relish  the  politeness  of  the  English ;  that  the  poets  at  hom€ 
adorn  that  court  which  they  formerly  used  only  to  divert ;  tbat  abroad  thej 
travel,  in  a  manner  very  unlike  tbeir  predecessor  Homer,  and  with  an 
equipage  he  could  not  bestow,  even  on  the  heroes  he  designed  to  immortalize. 

And  this,  my  lord,  shows  your  knowledge  of  men  as  well  as  writings,  and 
your  judgmeint  no  less  than  your  generosity.  You  have  distinguished  be- 
tween those  who  by  their  inclinations  or  abilities  were  qualified  for  the 
pleasure  only,  and  those  that  were  fit  for  the  service  of  your  country  ;  you 


mad^^e  one  easy,  and  the  other  useful :  you  have  left  the  one  no  occasion 

Jb  ^snRi  1 

uon  of  the  others. 


for  any  preferment,  and  you  have  obliged  the  public  by  the  promo- 


And  now,  my  lord,  it  may  seem  odd  tliat  I  should  dwell  on  the  topic  .c 
your  bouQty  only,  when  I  might  enlarge  on  so  many  others ;  when  I  ough 
to  take  notice  of  that  illustrious  family  from  which  you  are  sprung,  and  yc 
of  the  great  merit  which  was  nece.ssary  to  set  you  on  a  level  with  it,  and  it 
raise  you  to  that  house  of  peers,  which  was  already  filled  with  your  relations 
"when  I  ought  to  coiwider  the  brightness  of  your  wit  in  private  conv^satio  i 
and  the  solidity  of  your  eloquence  in  public  debates ;  when  I  ought  to  ac 
mire  in  you  the  politeness  of  a  courtier,  and  the  sincerity  of  a  friend  ;  tli 
openness  of  behaviour,  which  charms  all  who  address  themselves  to  you,  anc 
yet  that  bidden  reserve,  which  is  necessary  for  those  great  afiairs  in  whici 
you  are  concerned. 

To  pass  over  all  these  great  qualities,  my  lord,  and  insist  only  on  your 
generosity,  looks  as  if  I  solicited  it  for  myself;  but  to  tliat  I  quitted  all 
manner  of  claim  when  I  took  notice  of  your  lordship's  great  judgment  in  the 
choice  of  those  you  advance ;  so  that  all  at  present  my  ambition  aspires  tc 
is,  that  your  lordship  would  be  pleased  to  pardon  this  presumption,  and 
permit  me  to  profess  myself,  with  the  most  profound  respect^ 

your  lordship's  most  humble. 


-.1 


and  most  obedient  servant, 

EDM.  SMITP. 


POEMS 


OP 


EDMUND    SMITH. 


PttJEDRA    AND    JIIPPOLJTUS, 

A  TBAO£DY. 
DRAMATIS  PERSONiE.       ' 

MEN. 

Theseus,  kingr  of  Crete  -         Mr.  Betterton. 

UippolitQS,  his  son ;  in  love  ^ithl  «^  Booth 

Innena        _        _        -        -     J      ' 
Lycon,  minister  of  state,        -         Mr.  Keen. 
Ciataoder,  captain  of  the  guards      Mr.  Corey. 

WOMEN. 

'^h]S?u.'  '•"'^'  '".'""iMr..  Barry. 

'^"••. ~P*!»«  P"n<*«».  in  •"'^JMrs.  Oldfldd. 
Vita  Uippolitus        -        "         J 

GUARDS,  ATTENDANTS. 

[See  the  Prologue  and  Epilogue  in  the  Poems  of 
Addison  aud  Prior.] 


ACT  I.    SCENE  I. 
Enter  Cmtander  and  Lycon. 

LYCON. 

^IS  strange,  Cratander,  that  the  royal  Phcdra 
'''    Should  still  continue  resolute  in  grief. 
And  obstinately  wretched : 
That  one  so  gay,  so  beautiful  and  young, 
Of  godlike  virtue  and  imperial  power, 
Should  fly  inviting  joys,  and  court  destruction. 

CRATANDER. 

Is  th^re not  cause,  when  latelyjoin'd  in  marriage, 
To  have  the  king  her  husband  calPd  to  war  ? 
Then  for  three  tedious  moons  to  mourn  his  absence, 
Hot  know  his  fate  ? 

LYCON. 

The  king  may  cause  her  sorrow, 
But  not  by  absence.    Oft  I've  seen  him  hang 
With  greedy  eyes,  and  lan.^a^uish  o*er  her  beauties  ; 
She  from  his  wide,  decciv'd,  desiring  arms 
Flew  tasteless,  loathing;  whilst  dejected  Theseus, 
With  mournful  loving  eyes  pursued  her  flight, 
And  dropt  a  silent  tear. 

CRATANDER. 

Ha  !  this  is  hatred. 
This  it  aversion,  borrour,  detestation : 
Why  did  the  ^uecD,  who  might  have  quird  oumklDd, 


Whv  did  site  give  her  person  aud  her  throne 
To  one  she  loath'd  ?  ^ 

LYCON.  ♦ 

Perhaps  she  thought  it  just 
That  he  should  wear  the  crown  his  valour  sav*d. 

CRATANDER. 

Could  she  not  glut  his  hopes  with  wealth  and 
.'    honour. 
Reward  his  valour,  yet  reject  his  love  ? 
W)iy,  when  a  happy  nHither,  queen,  and  widow  ^ 
Why  did  she  wed  old  Theseus  ?  While  his  8oo> 
The  brave  Hippolitus,  with  eq^l  youth, 
And  etjual  beauty,  might  have  fillM  her  arms^ 

LYCON. 

Hippolitus  (in  distant  Scj'thia  born. 
The  warlike  Amazon,  Camilla*s  son). 
Till  our  queen's  marriage,  was  unknown  to  Crete  ; 
And  suro  the  qupou  could  wish  him  still  unknowne 
She  loaths,  detests  him,  flies  his  hated  presence. 
And  shrinks  and  trembles  at  his  very  name. 

CRATANDER. 

Well  may  she  hatetlie  prince  she  needs  mustiearf 
He  may  dispute  the  crown  with  Phoedra's  son. 
He's  brave,  he's  fiery,  youthful,  and  belovM; 
His  courace charms  the  men,  his  form  the  women^ 
His  very  sjwrts  are  war. 

LYCON. 

O  !  he's  all  hero,  scorns  th*  inglorious  ease 
Of  lazy  Crete,  delights  to  sh'ne  in  arms,^ 
To  wield  the  sword,  and  lanch  the  pointed  spear : 
To  tame  the  geneMi  horse,  that  nobly  wiUl 
Neixhs  on  the  hillMind  dares  the  angry  lion  : 
To  join  the  strujrirlinz  coursers  to  his  chariot, 
To  make  their  stubborn  necks  the  rein  obey. 
To  turn,  to  stop,  or  stretch  along  the  plain. 
Now  the  queeifs  sick,  there's  danger  iu  his  cou- 
rage.— 
Be  ready  with  your  guards. — 1  fear  Hippolitus. 

[Exil  Crat. 
Fear  him  !  for  what  ?  poor  silly  virtuoua  wretch, 
AflTfcting  doiy,  and  contemning  power: 
Warm  without  priilr-,  without  ambit  ion  brave; 
A  senseless  hero,  fit  to  be  a  tool 
To  tliose  whose  godlike  souls  are  turn'd  for  empire. 
An  open  honest  fool,  that  loves  and  hates. 
And  yet  more  fool  to  own  it.    He  hates  flatterers. 
He  hates  me  too  ^  weak  boy,  to  make  a  foe 
Where  he  might  have  a  «Uve.    1  bate  him  too* 
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But  cringe,  and  flatter,  fawn,  adore,  yet  hate  him. 
^t  the  queen  live  or  die,  the  prince  must  fall. 

Enter  Ismena. 

What !  still  attending  on  the  queen,  Ismena  ? 

O  charming  virgin  !  O  exalted  virtue  ! 

Can  still  your  goodness  conquer  all  your  wrongs  ? 

Are  you  not  robbed  of  your  Athenian  crown  ? 

Was  not  your  royal  father,  Pallas,  slain, 

And  all  his  wrcrtchcd  race,  by  conquerincr  Theseus? 

And  do  you  still  watch  o*er  his  consort  Phaedra, 

And  still  repay  such  cruelty  with  love  > 

ISMENA. 

Let  them  be  cruel  that  delight  in  mischief, 
Vm  of  a  softer  mould,  poor  Phsedra's  sorrows 
Pierce  through  my  yielding  heart,  and  wound  my 
ml. 


r 


LYCCAt. 


JiJow  thrice  the  rising  Sun  has  cheerM  the  world. 
Since  she  rencw'd  her  strength  with  due  re- 
freshment; 
Thrice  has  the  night  brought  ease  to  man,  to  beast. 
Since  wretched  Phaedra  closed  her  streaming  eyes : 
She  flies  all  rest,  all  necessary  food,  ^ 

Resolved  to  die,  uor  capable  to  live. 

I8MBNA. 

* 

But  now  her  grief  has  wrought  her  into  frenzy ; 
The  images  her  troubled  fancy  forms 
Are  incoherent,  wild ;  her  words  di^ointed : 
Sometimes  she  raves  for  music,  light,  and  air ; 
Nor  air,  nor  light,  nor  music,  calm  her  pains  ^ 
.   Then  with  extatic  strength  she  springs  aloft. 
And  moves  and  bounds  with  vigour  not  her  own. 

LYCON. 

Then  life  is  on  the  wing,  then  most  she  sinks 
When  most  she  seems  revivM.    Like  boiling  water 
That  foams  and  hisses  o'er  the  crackling  wood, 
And  bubbles  to  the  bnm ;  ev'u  then  most  wasting, 
When  most  it  swells. 

ISBTENA^ 

My  lord,  now  try  your  art ; 
Her  wild  disorder  may  disclose  tlie  secret 
Her  cooler  sense  conceal*d  ;  the  Pythian  goddess 
Is  dumb  and  sullen,  till  with  fury  filPd 
She  spreads,  she  rises,  growing  t(f  the  sight. 
She  stares,  she  foams,  she  raves ;  the  awful  secrets 
Burst  from  her  trembling  liOL.  and  ease  the  tor- 
tur'd  maid.  '^^f 

^Jlit Phaedra  comes,  ye  gods  f  %ow  pale,  how  weak! 

Enter  Phaedra  artd  Attendants. 

PIIiCDRA. 

Stiy,  virgins,  stay,  I'll  rest  my  weary  steps  ; 
Mystrcngth  forsakes  me,  and  my  dazzled  eyes 
Ake  with  the  flashing  light,  my  loosen'4  kners 
Sink  under  their  dtiUweiglit;  support  me,  Lycon. 
Alas!  I  faint. 

LYCON. 

A  fiord  her  ease,  kind  Heaven ! 

PHiEDRA. 

Why  blaze  these  jewels  round  my  wretched  head ! 
Wkjt  all  this  laboured  elegance  ofidress  I 


Why  flow  these  wanton  curis  in  artful 
Take,  snatch  them  hence !  alas  !  you  : 
To  heap  new  sorrows  on  my  tortur'd  s 
AH,  all  conspire  to  make  your  queen  u 

ISMENA. 

This  you  rcquir*d,  and  to  the  pleasir 
Calrd  your  officious  maids,  and  urg*d 
You  bid  them  lead  you  from  yon  hideuu 
To  the  glad  chetrina;  day,  yet  now  avt 
And  hate  the  light  you  sought. 

PHiEDRA. 

Oh  !  my  Lycon  ! 
Oh  !  how  I  long  to  lay  my  weary  head 
On  tender,  flowery  beds,  and  sprinjfiiig 
To  stretch  my  limbs  beneath  the  sprea 
Of  venerable  oaks,  to  slake  my  thirst 
With  the  cool  nectar  of  refreshin 


g  spn 


LYCON. 

I'll  sooth  her  frenzy;  come,  Plisedra. 
Let's  to  the  woods,  and  lawns,  and  limp 

PH.CDRA. 

Come,  let's  away,  and  thou,  most  bri| 
Goddess  of  woods,  immortal,  chaste  Di 
Goddess  presiding  o'er  the  rapid  race. 
Place  me,  O  place  me  in  the  dusty  rin 
Where  youthful  charioteers  contend  fo 
See  how  they  mount  and  shake  the  flow 
See  from  the  goal  the  fiery  coursers  bo 
Now  they  strain  panting  up  the  steepy 
Now  sweep  along  its  top,  now  neigh  aloi 
How  the  car  rattles  !  how  its  kindling 
Smoke  in  the  whirl !  The  circlinj^  sand 
And  in  the  noble  dust  the  chariot's  lost 


What,  madam  I 


LYCON. 


PHvEDRA. 


Ah,  my  Lycon  !  ah,  w 
Where  was  I  hurry'd  by  my  roving  far 
My  languid  eyes  are  wet  with  sudden  t 
And  on  my  face  unbidden  blushes  glo^ 

LYCON. 

Blu»h then,  but  blush  for  your  destruci 
That  tears  your  bOul,and  weighs  yoii  dov 
Oh  !  should  you  die  (ye  powers  forbid 
Who  then  would  shield  from  wrongs  yc 

orphan ! 
O !  he  might  wander,  Phaedra's  son  mii 
A  naked  suppliant  through  the  world  fc 
Then  he  may  cry,  invoke  his  mother's 
He  may  be  doom'd  to  chains,  to  shame. 
While  proud  Hippolitus  shall  mount  hi 


PII.^DRA. 


O  Heavens  1 


LYCON. 

Ha !  Pha>dra,  are  you  touc 

PH^DRA. 

Unhappy  wretch!   what  name  was 
spoke  i 
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LYCON. 

% 

And  does  his  name  provoke  four  just  resent- 
ments !  ' 
'TiKn  let  it  raise  your  fear,  as  well  as  ni<rc : 
Think  liow  you  wronged  hiro,  to  his  father  wrong*d 

him  ! 
Think  how  you  drore  him  heiire,a  wandering  exile 
To  distant  rJimcst<'then  think  what  certain  vcn- 

geau(x; 
Hs  ra^e  may  wToak  on  your  unhappy  orphan  ! 
or  his  sake  then  renew  yourdroopinir  spirits, 
f^^t  with  ncu*  oil,  the  wasting  lamp  of  life, 
f^at  winks  and  trembles,  now,  just  now  expiring: : 
alic  haste,  preserve  3rour  life  ! 

PHvEORA. 

Alas !  too  long, 
*o  long  have  1  preserved  that  guilty  life. 

LYCON. 

Cuilty !  what  guilt !  has  blood,  has  horrid  murder, 
1 1) rued  your  hands ! 

PHiEDRA. 

Alas !  my  hands  are  guiltless: 
lit,  oh !  my  heart's  delil'd  !  ' 

ve  said  too  much,  forbear  the  rest,  my  Lycon, 
nd  let  me  die  to  save  the  black  confession. 

LYCON. 

Die,  then,  but  not  alone  !  old  faithful  Lycon 
half  U*  a  victim  to  your  cruel  silence, 
rill  you  not  tell  ?  O  lovely,  wretched  queen ! 
y  all  the  cares  of  your  first  infant  years, 
y  all  the  love,  and  faith,  and  zeal,  I've  showM  you, 
ell  me  your  griefs,  nnfold  your  hidden  sorrows, 
iUd  teach  your  Lycon  how  to  bring  you  comfort. 

PniEDKA. 

What  shall  1  say,  malicious,  cniel  poiflters  ! 
)  where  shall  I  begin  !  O  cruel  Venus  ! 
low  fetal  love  has  been  to  all  our  rac^ ! 

LYCON. 

Forget  it,  madam ;  let  it  die  in  silence. 

PIIiBORA. 
O  Ariadne  !  O  unhappy  sister ! 

LYCON. 

Cease  to  record  your  sister's  grief  and  shame. 

PH.CDRA. 

And  since  the  cruel  god  of  love  requires  it, 
fall  the  last,  and  most  undone  of  all. 


LYCON. 


Do  you  then  love  ? 


PHiEDRA. 


Alas  !  I  groan  beneath 
'he  pain,  the  guilt,  the  shame,  of  impious  love. 


PILBDRA, 

Do  not  upbraid  me,  Lycon  • 
I  love ! — Alas  I  T  shudder  at  the  name, 
My  blood  rims  backward,  and  my  fauUering  tongue 
Sticks    at    the    sound  ' — 1    love ! — O    righteous 

Heaven! 
Why  was  I  bom  with  such  a  sr*nse  of  virtue. 
So  gi-eat  abhorrence  of  the  smallest  crime. 
And  yet  a  slave  to  such  impetuous  guilt ' 
Kain  on  me,  gods,  your  plagues,  your  sharpest 

torturt's. 
Afflict  my  soul  with  any  thing  but  euilt— 
And  yet  that  guilt  is  mine ! — I'll  think  no  more, 
ril  to  the  woods  among  the  happier  brutes  : 
Come,  let's  away  !  hark  the  shrill  horn  resounds. 
The  jolly  huntsuicn's  cries  rend  the  wide  Heavens ! 
Come,  o'er  the  hills  pursue  the  bounding  stag. 
Come,  chase  the  lion  and  the  foaming  boar, 
Come,  rouse  up  all  the  monsters  of  the  wood. 
For  there,  ev'u  there,  Hippolitus  will  guard  me ! 


Hippolitus 


LYCON. 


PH.«DRA. 


LYCON. 


Forbid  it.  Heaven ! 


Who*8  he  that  names  Hippolitus  ! 
Ah  !  Pm  lietrayM,  and  all  my  guilt  discover'd  ! 
Oh!    give  me  poison,  swords — ril  not  live,  nut 

bear  it ; 
I'll  stop  my  breath  ! 

ISMENA. 

I'm  lost,  but  what's  that  loss ! 
Hippolitus  is  lost,  or  lost  to  me  : 
Yet  should  her  charms  prevail  upon  his  soul. 
Should  he  be  false,  1  would  not  wish  him  ill, 
With  my  last  parting  breath  I'tl  bless  my  lord; 
Then  in  some  lonely  desert  place  expire. 
Whence  my  unhappy  death  should  never  reach 

him, 
I^st  it  should  wound  his  peace,  or  damp  his  joys. 

lAsidt. 

LYCON. 

Tliink  still  the  secret  in  your  royal  breast. 
For  by  the  awful  majesty  of  Jove, 
By  the  all-seeing  Sun,  by  righteous  Minos, 
By  all  your  kindred  gods,  we  swear,  O  Ph^aedrS; 
Safe  as  our  lives,  we'll  keep  the  fatal  secret. 

ISMENA,  kc. 

We  swear,  all  swear,  to  keep  it  ever  secret 

PHiEDRA. 

Keep  it !  {ro^i0bom  ?  why  it's  already  known, 
The  tale,  the  wUfeper  of  the  babbling  vulgar  1^ 
Oh !  can  you  keep  it  from  yourselves, unknoMpt 
Or  do  you  think  I'm  so  fac  gone  in  guilt,  '^^ 
That  I  can  see,  can  bear  the  looks,  the  eyes. 
Of  one  who  knows  my  black  detested  crimes. 
Of  one  who  knows  that  Phaedra  loves  her  son  ? 

LYQPN. 

Unhappy  queen  !  august,  unhappy  race ! 
Oh  !  why  did  Theseus  touch  this  fatxd«hore  ? 
Why  did  he  save  us  from  Nicander's  arms. 
To  bring  worse  ruin  on  us  by  bis  love  ? 
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PUJEDRA* 

His  loVe  indeed  !  for  that  unhappy  hour, 
In  which  the  priests  join'd  Theseus'  hand  to  mine, 
ShowM  the  young  Scythian  to  my  dazzled  eyes. 
Go(h !  how  ;  shook  !  what  boiling  htat  inflamed 
My  panting  breast !  how  from  the  touch  of  Theseus 
My  slack  hand  dropt,  and  all  the  idle  pomp, 
Priests,  altars,  victims,  swam  before  my  sight ! 
The  god  of  love,  ev*n  the  whole  god,  posscst  me ! 

LYCOlf. 

At  once,  at  first  possest  you } 

PH.CDRA. 

Yes,  at  first ! 
That  fatal  evening  we  pursued  the  chase, 
When  from  behind  the  wood,  with  rustling  sound, 
A  monstrous  boar  rushed  forth  ;  his  baleful  eyes 
Shot  glaring  fire,  and  his  stiff-pointed  bristles 
Rose  high  upon  his  back ;  at  me  he  made, 
Whetting  his  tusks,  and  churning  hideous  foam  : 
Then,  then  Hip|)olitus  flcvir  in  to  aid  mc; 
CoUectinf  all  himself,  and  risiogto  the  blow, 
He  launchM  the  whistling  spear  j  the  wcll-aim*d 

iavcHn 
PiercM  his  tough  hide,  and  quiverM  in  his  heart; 
The  monster  O-ll,  and  gnashins:  with  huire  tusks 
PlowM  up  the  crimson  earth.  But  then  Hippolitus, 
Gods!  how  he  mov*d  and   looked  when  he  ap- 
proached me ! 
When  hot  and  pan  tin?  from  the  savage  conquest, 
Dreadful  as  Mars,  and  as  his  Venus  lovely, 
His  kindling  cheeks  with  purple  beauties  glow'd, 
His  lovMy,  sparkling  eyes  shot  martial  fires : 
Oh  godlike  form !  oh  extasy  and  transport ! 
My  breath  grew  short,  my  beating  heart  sprung 

upuard. 
And  leaped  and  bounded  in  my  heaving  bosom. 
Alas !  Vm  plcas'd,  the  horrid  story  charms  me. — 
No  more. — ^That  night  with  fear  and  love  1  sicken*d. 
Oft  I  nrcciv'd  his  fatal  charming  visits; 
Then  would  he  talk  with  such  an  heavenly  grace, 
liook  with  such  dear  compassion  on  my  pains. 
That  I  ro\»ld  wish  to  he  so  sick  for  ever. 
My  ears,  my  grrt.-dy  eyes,  my  thirsty  soul. 
Drank  gorgiuar  in  the  dear  delicious  poison. 
Till  I  wns  lovt,  quite  lost  in  impious  love : 
And  shall  I  drag  an  execrable  life : 
And  shall  I  hoaixl  up  guilt,  and  treasure  vengeaqce? 

LYCON. 

No;  labour,  strive,  subdue  that  guilt  and  live. 

PH^DRA. 

Did  1  not  labour,  strive,  all-seeing  powers ! 
Did  1  not  wwp  and  pfay,  implore  your  aid  ? 
Burnt  clouds  of  incense  on  your  liRided  altarft  ? 
Oh !  I  callM  Heaven  and  Earth  fo  my  assistance, 
AUhb  ambitious  thirst  of  fame  and  empire, 
AnnH  the  honest  pride  of  conscious  virtue : 
I  struggled,  rav'd  ;  the  new-bom  passion  leignM 
Almighty  in  his  birth. 


To  gain  his  love  ? 


LYCON. 

Did  you  e*er  try 


PHiCDRA. 

Avert  such  crime«,  ye  powers  ! 
No,  to  avoid  his  love,  I  sought  his  hatred ; 


I  wrone*d  him,  ihunii'd  him,  baniih'd  him 

Crete, 
I  sent  him,  drove  Um,  firommy  longing  n|^: 
In  vain  I  drove  him,  for  hii  tynmt  form 
Reign'd  hi  my  heart,  and  dwelt  before  my  ^^ei. 
If  to  the  gods  I  pray'd,  the  very  vows 
I  made  to  Heaven,  were,  by  my  erring  tongue, 
%oke  to  Hippolitus.    If  I  try^i^o  sleep, 
straight  to  my  drowsy  eyes  m^rectlcss  fancy 
Brought  back  his  fatal  form,  and  cur»t  my  slumber. 

LYCOV. 

First  let  me  try  to  melt  him  into  love. 

PHiCDRA. 

No;  did  his  hapless  passion  equal  mine, 
I  would  refuse  the  bliss  I  most  desir*d. 
Consult  my  fame,  and  sacrifice  my  life. 
Yes,  I  would  die.  Heaven  knows.this  very  moment. 
Rather  tlian  wrong  my  lord,  my  husband  Theseus, 

LYCON. 

Perhaps  that  lord,  that  husband,  is  no  more; 
He  went  from  Crete  in  haste,  his  army  thin, 
To  meet  the  numerous  troops  of  fierce  Molossians; 
Yet  though  he  lives,  while  ^bing  lifie  decays. 
Think  on  your  son. 

PHiCDRA. 

Alas !  that  shocks  me, 
O  let  me  see  my  young  one,  I^  me  snatch 
A  hasty  farewell,  a  last  dying  kiss  ! 
Yet  stay,  his  sight  will  melt  my  just  resolves; 
But  oh  !  I  beg  with  my  last  sallying  breath. 
Cherish  my  babe. 

Enter  Messenger. 

MESSENGER. 

Madam,  I  grieve  to  tell  you 
What  you  must  know — Your  royal  husband's  dead. 

PH.BDRA. 

4>ead !  4b  yc  powers ! 

LYCON. 

O  fortunate  event ' 
Then  earth-born  Lycon  may  ascend  the  throne, 
Leave  to  his  happy  son  the  crown  of  Jove, 
And  be  adored  like  him.  [Aside.]  Mourn,  mourn, 

ye  Cretans, 
Since  he  is  dead,  whose  valour  sav*d  your  isle, 
Whostj  prudent  care  with  flowing  plenty  crowu'd 
His  peaceful  subjects;  as  your  to\%ering  Ida 
With  spreading  oaks,and  with  descending  streams. 
Shades  and  enriches  all  the  plains  below. 
Say,  how  he  dy'd. 


« 


MESSENGER. 


He  dy'd  as  Theseus  ought. 
In  battle  dy*d  ;  Philotas,  now  a  prisoner. 
That,  rushing  on,  fought  next  his  royal  person. 
That  saw  his  thundering  arm  beat  squadrons  down. 
Saw  the  great  rival  of  Alcides  fall : 
These  eyes  beheld  his  well-known  steed,  beheld 
A  proud  barbarian  glittering  in  his  arms, 
EucumberM  with  the  spoil. 

PH^DRA. 

Is  he  then  dead ! 
Is  my  touch-injur'd  lord,  my  Theseus,  dead  ! 
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ABddcMPt  I  thed  one  tear  upon  bis  urn ! 
'  Whmt,  not  a  sigh,  a  groan,  •  soft  complaint  I 
Ah !  tbew  are  tributes  dye  from  pkms  brides, 
Fron  a  chaste  matroii,.aad  a  virtuous  wife : 
Bat  sarcge  Love,  the  tyrant  of  my  hcurt. 
Claims  aH  my  sorruMrs,  aiid  usurps  my  grief. 

LYCOII. 

Dismiss  that  sprie^and  give  a  loose  to  joy : 
He's  dead,  the  bar  uf  all  your  bliss  is  dead ; 
lire  then,  my  queen,  forget  the  wrinkled  Theseus, 
And  take  the  youthfiil  hero  to  your  arms. 

PHiEDRA* 

1  (lare  not  now  admit  of  such  a  thought, 
And  b!ess*d  be  Heaven,  that  stceFd  my  btubborn 

heart. 
That  made  me  shun  the  bridal  bed  of  Theseus, 
And  give  him  empire,  but  refuse  him  love. 

LYCON. 

Then  may  his  happier  son  be  blc.^s*d  with  both  -, 
Then  r-juze  your  soul,  and  muster  all  your  charms, 
^th  bis  ambitious  mind  with  thirst  of  empire, 
And  all  his  tender  thoughts  with  soft  allurements. 

PILEDRA. 

Bat  should  the  youth  refuse  my  proiferM  love  ! 
^  should  he  throw  me  from  his  loathing  arms  ! 
'  fear  the  trial ;  for  1  know  Hippolitus 
J'icrce  in  the  right,  and  obstinately  good  : 
^jV'hon  round  beset,  his  virtue,  like  a  flood, 
-^»">eaks  with  resistless  forci?  tb'  opposing  dams, 
A  nd  bears  the  uMunds  alon^;  they're  hurried  on, 
*Vnd  swell  the  torrent  they  were  raisVl  to  stop. 
*  flare  not  yet  resolve ;  Pll  try  to  live, 
And  to  the  awful  gods  1*11  leave  the  rest. 

LYCON. 

Madam,  your  signet,  that  your  slave  may  onl.;r 
»Vhat's  most  convenient  for  your  royal  service. 

PH.flDRA. 

Take  it,  and  with  it  take  the  fate  of  Phaedra : 
And  thou,  O  Venus,  aid  a  suppliant  queen. 
That  owns  thy  triumphs,  and  adores  thy  power : 
O  spare  thy  captives,  and  subdue  thy  foes. 
On  this  cold  Scythian  k-t  thy  power  be  known, 
And  in  a  lover*s  caus^»  assert  thy  own  ; 
Then  Crete,  as  Paphos,  shall  adore  thy  shrine; 
This  nurse  of  Jove  with  grati^ul  fires  shall  shine, 
And  with  thy  father's  flames  shall  worship  thine. 

[Exit  Phsedra,  &c. 

LYCON  toitiS. 

If  she  proposes  love,  why  then  as  surely 

His  haughty  soul  rtfiises  it  with  scorn. 

Say  I  confine  him  ! If  she  dies,hc*s  safe ; 

And  if  she  lives,  Pll  work  her  raging  mind. 
A  Woman  sco»'n'd,with  ease  Pll  work  to  vengeance: 
With  humble,  fawiiing,  wise,  obsequious  arts, 
Pll  rule  the  whirl  and  transport  of  her  soul ; 
Then,  what  her  reason  hates,  her  rage  may  act. 
Wfien  harks  glide  slowly  through  the  lazy  main, 
The  bailkd  i)i!ots  turn  the  helms  in  vain ; 
When  driven  by  winds,  they  rut  the  foamy  way. 
The  rudders  govern  and  the  ships  obey. 

[Exit. 


ACT  IL 

Enter  Phxdra,  Lycon,  and  Ismena* 
Enter  Mcssen^^er. 

MESSENGER. 

Madam,  the  Prince  Hippolitus  attends. 

PHiEORA. 

Admit  him :  Where,  where  Phaidra's  now  thy 

soul  ? 
What — r-Shall   I  speak?    And  shall   my  guilty 

tongue 
J^t  this  insulting  victor  know  his  power? 
Or  shall  I  still  coiifiue  within  my  breast 
My  restless  passions  and  Ticvouring  flames  ? 
But  see  he  comes,  the  lovely  tyrant  comes,     i  ■ 
He  rushes  on  mc  like  a  blaze  of  light, 
L  cannot  bear  th'.^  transport  of  his  presence. 
But  bink  oppressed  with  woe.  [Soooom. 

Enter  Hippolitus. 

HIPPOLITUS. 

Immortal  gods ! 
What  have  I  dune  to  raise  such  strange  abhor- 
rence !  ^ 
What  have  1  dune  to  shake  her  shrinking  nature 
With  my  approach,  and  kill  her  with  my  sight. 

LYCON. 

Alas !  another  grief  devours  her  soul. 
And  only  your  assistance  can  relieve  her. 

HIPPOLITUS. 

Ha !  make  it  known,  that  I  may  Ay  and  aid  her, 

LYCON. 

But  promi:i;^  first,  my  loid,  to  keep  it  secret 

HIPPOLITUS. 

Promise !  I  swear,  on  this  good  sword  I  swear. 
This  sword,  whieh  first  gain'd  youthful  Theseus 

honour ; 
Which  oft  has  punishM  perjury  and  falsehood ; 
By  thumleriug  Jove,  by  Gi-eeian  Hercules, 
By  the  majestic  form  of  godlike  heroes. 
That  shine  around,  and  consecrate  the  steel ; 
No  racks,no  shame,  shall  ever  force  it  from  me. 


Hippolitus 


PlIiEDRA. 


HIPPOLITUS. 


Yes,  'tis  that  wretch  who  begs  you  to  dismiss 
This  hated  objco^i&rom  your  eyes  for  ever ; 
Begs  leave  to  mavdi  against  the  foes  of  Theseus^ 
And  to  revenge  or  share  his  father's  fate. 

PHiGDRA. 

Oh,  Hippolitus! 
I  own  Pve  wrong'd  you,  most  unjustly  wronged 

you. 
Drove  you  from  court,  from  Ci^ete,  and  from  your 

father ; 
The  court,  all  Crete,  deplor'd  their  suffering  hen). 
And  I  (the  sad  occasion)  most  of  all. 
Yet  could  you  know  relenting  Phasilra's  soid. 
Oh  could  you  Uiink  with  what  reluctant  grief 
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I  wrong'd  ^e  hero,  whbm  I  wished  to  cherish ! 
Oh  !  you'd  confess  me  wretched,  not  unkind, 
And  own  those  ills  did  most  deserve  your  pity, 
Which  most  procured  your  hate. 

HIPPOLITUS. 

My  hate  to  Phasdra? 
Ha !  could  I  hate  the  royal  spouse  of  Theseus,    i^ 
My  queen,  my  mother  ? 

PHiEDllA. 

Why  your  queen  and  mother  ? 
More  humble  titles  suit  my  lost  condition. 
Alas  !  the  iron  hand  of  Death  is  on  me, 
Ami  1  have  only  time  t*  implore  your  pardon. 
Ah  !  would  my  lord  forget  injurious  Phaedra, 
And  with  compassion  view  her  helplesK  orphan  ! 
Would  he  receive  him  to  his  dear  protection. 
Defend  his  youth  from  all  encroaching  foes ! 

HIPPOLITUS. 

Oh,  I»|l  defend  him  !  with  my  life  defend  him  ! 
Heavens,  dart  your  judgments  on  this  faithless  head, 
If  I  donH  pay  him  all  a  slaw's  obedience. 
And  ail  a  father's  love. 

.    PHiEDRA. 

A  father's  love ! 

Oh  doubtful  sounds !  oh  vain  deceitful  hopes  ! 

My  griff's  much  eas'd  by  this  transcending  good- 
ness, 

Aiwl  Theseus'  death  sits  lighter  on  my  soul : 

Death  ?  He's  not  dead  !  he  lives,  he  breathes,  he 
speaks, 

He  lives  in  you,  he's  present  to  my  eyes, 

1  see  him»  speak  to  him My  heart !  I  rave 

And  all  my  folly's  known. 

* 

HIPPOLTTUS. 

Oh  !  glorious  folly  ! 
See  Theseus,  sec,  how  much  your  Phaedra  lov'd 
you. 

PH.£DRA. 

Love  him,  ind(od  !  dot. ,  languish,  die  for  him. 
Forsake  my  focK'.  juy  shep,  all  joys  for  Tlieseus, 
(But  not  that  hoary  venerable  Theseus) 
But  Theseus,  as  he  was.  when  mantling  blood 
Glow'd  in  his  lovely  cheeks  ;  when  his  bright  eyes 
Sparkled  with  youthfi::  fjrcs;  when  every  gi-ace 
Shune  in  the  father,  which  now  crowns  the  son  j 
When  Theseus  was  Hippolitus. 


% 


Hide,  hide  in  fliamefiiriu|^  fliy 

And  cease  to  wiem  the  honours  of  thy ' 

Alas"!  I  share  tb>  aroaziw  guilt ;  thet^  i^kMb       -f 

That  fint  inspire  the  hStk  faioestiiODS  §iamit,     *-  1 

These  ears,  that  heard  the  tde  of  impUm  leve^ 

Are  all  accurs'd,  and  all  deserve  your 


r 


HIPPOLITUS. 


Where  will  this  end  ? 


Ha !  Amazement  strikes  me  ! 


LYCOIf. 


Is  *t  difficult  to  guess  ? 
not  her  flying  paleness  that  but  now 
Alt  cold  and  languid  in  her  fading  check, 
(Wliere  now  succeeds  a  momentary  lustre) 
Docs  not  her  beating  heart,  her  trembling  limbs. 
Her  wishing  looks,  her  t>pt?ech,  her  present  silence. 
All,  all  proclaim  imperial  Phaxira  loves  you. 

HIPPOLITUS. 

What  do  1  hear  ?  What,  does  no  light  nine  flash, 
No  thunder  bt  Uuw,  when  such  monsti-ous  crimes 
Are  own'd,  avow'd,  confest  ?  All-seeing  Sun  ! 


Alas  I  my  lord,  believe  BMtnot  so  vile. 
No :  by  thy  goddess,  by  the  chaste  Diaim, 
None  but  my  first,  my  much-lov'd  lord 
Was  e'er  rcceiv'd,  in  these  unhappy  aims. 
No  !  for  the  love  of  thee,  of  those  dear  charms. 
Which  now  I  see  are  docMBBNl'to  be  my  ruin, 
I  still  deny'd  my  lord,  my  husband  Theseus, 
The  chaste,  the  modest  joys  of  spotless  marriage; 
That  drove  him  hence  to  war,  to  stormy  seas. 
To  rocks  and  waves  less  cruel  than  his  Phaedra. 

HIPPOLITUS. 

If  that  drove  Theseus  hence,  then  that  killM 
Theseus, 
And  cruel  Phaedra  kill'd  her  husband  Theseus. 

PHJEDRA. 

Forbear,   rash   youth,  nor  dare  to  rouze  my 
vengeance  j 
You  need  not  urge,  nor  tempt  my  swelling  rage 
With  black  reproaches,  scorn,  and  ))rovocation. 
To  do  a  deed  my  reason  would  abhor. 
Long  has  the  secret  struggled  in  my  breast, 
Long  has  it  raok'd  and  rent  my  tortur'd  bosom  ; 
But  now  'tis  out.  Shame,  r^e,  confusion,  tear 
And  drive  me  on  to  ixct  unheard-of  crimes. 
To  murder  thee,  mysc;lf,  and  all  that  know  it. 
As  when  convui^sions  cleave  the  labouring  Earth, 
Before  the  dismal  yawn  appears,  the  ground 
Trembles  ami  hcav<:s,  the  nodding  houses  crasb  ; 
He's  safe,  who  from  the  dreadful  warning  flies. 
But  he  that  sees  its  opening  bosom,  dies.       [£n/. 

HIPPOUTU8. 

Then  let  me  take  the  warning  and  retire  ; 
I'd  rather  trust  the  n>ugh  Ionian  waves. 
Than  woman's  fiercer  lage. 

[Ismena  thowt  herself,  lisiening- 

LYCON. 

Alas  !  my  lord. 
You  must  not  leave  the  queen  to  her  despair. 

HIPPOLITUS. 

Must  not  ?  From  thee  ?  From  that  vile  upstart 
Lycon. 

LYCON. 

Yes:  fipom  that  Lycon  who  derives  his  greatness 
From  Phaedra's  race,  and  now  would  guard  her  life. 
Then,  sir,  forbear,  and  view  this  royal  signet. 
And  ill  her  faithful  slave  obey  the  qu»K;n. 

[ICnier  Gunrdt, 
Guard.";,  watch  the  prince,  butat  that  awful  distance. 
With  that  respect,  it  may  not  seem  confinement. 
But  only  meant  for  honour. 

HIPPOLITUS. 

So,  confinement  is 
The  honour  Crete  bestows  on  Theseus'  son. 
Am  I  contin'dj  And  is 't  so  soon  forgot. 
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eclH>*diill||k  the  cries  of  orphant, 
10mg  round  the  haUdirM 


Mint 


I  yfiir  palaces  and  lofty  towers 

m  tlie  earth,  when  thewed  sky  aiy>uiid 

iCh  your  cit^fw0timea  (a  dreadful  lustre) : 

en  my  fiithArflew^lo  your  assistance ; 

sens  lat 'd  your  lives,  estates,  and  honours, 

jTou  thus  reward  the  hero's  toil  ? 

rou  now  confine  the  hero's  son  ? 


lot  an  easv  short  confinement  ill, 

our  own  aafety  and  the  queen's  requires ; 

lot  aught  from  one  that  joys  to  serve  you. 

HIPPOUTUS. 

sdain  thoe,  traitor,  but  not  fear  thee, 

I  hear  of  services  from  Lycon. 

r  looks  are  lies,  eternal  faUvhood 

,  thy  lips  and  flatters  in  thy  eyes ; 

hy  humble  face  I  read  my  ruin, 

cringing  bow  and  fawning  smile  : 

3  d'you  whisper  out  your  dark  suspicions  ? 

h  malignant  clogies  increase 

Je's  fears,  and  pcaise  me  to  my  rnin  ? 

ough    tlie  troubled    streets   of  frighted 

nossus 

ers,  helms,  and  polishM  armour  blaze  ? 

nds  the  dreadful  din  of  instant  war, 

ill  the  foe's  unknown  ? 

LYCON. 

Then  quit  thy  arts, 
le  statesman  and  resume  the  judge. 
>teus,  shift  thy  various  fonns  no  more, 
y  owu  the  god.     lAtkk. — 
s  too  near,  [7b  Hipp, 

n's  disease,  and  your  aspiring  mind, 

II  Crete,  and  give  a  looso  to  war. 

HIPPOLITUS. 

Dares  he  speak  thus  to  a  monarch's  son } 
:  this  earth-bom  slave  command  in  Crete  ? 
r  this  my  g(»d-!ike  father  fought  ? 
eus  bleed  for  Lycon  ?  O  yc  Cretans, 
your  king,  the  successor  of  Minos, 
of  Jove. 

LYCON. 

You  may  as  well  provoke 
*  you  woi^hip,  as  this  slave  you  scorn. 
Alcmo^on,  Nicias,  and  all 
:  abettors  of  his  impious  treason, 
thy  head  th'  avenging  thunder  rolls : 
',  on  me  de))ends  thy  instant  doom, 
m,  proud  prince,  to  bend  thy  haughty 

Hi. 

>u  think'st  of  life,  obey  the  queen. 

HIPPOLITVS. 

ree  from  fear  or  guilt  PIl  wait  mydoom: 
's  my  fault,  no  stain  shall  blot  my  glory, 
my  honour,  you  disposp  my  life ; 

\^Ejeuni  Lye.  and  Crat. 

dares  brave  my  ra;:e,  the  danger's  nc^r. 

rous  hound"  that  hunt  the  generous  lion 

off,  aad  tremble  in  pursuit ; 


But  when  he  struggles  in  th'  entangling  toils, 
Insult  the  dying  prey.—^-^Tit  kindly  done,  Ismena, 

[Ism.  enien* 
With  all  your  charms  to  visit  my  distress. 
Soften  my  chains,  and  make  confinement  easy. 
Is  it  then  given  me  to  behold  thy  beauties  $ 
Tl^pae  blushing  sweets,  those  lovely  loving  eyes  ! 
T6^ press,  to  strain  thee  to  my  beating  heart. 
And  grow  thus  tcMuy  love  ?  What's  liberty  to  this } 
What's  fame  or  greatness  ?  Take  them,  take  them, 

Phaedra, 
Freedom  and  fkme,  and  in  the  dear  confinement 
Enclose  me  thus  fbr  ever. 

ISMENA. 

O  Hippolitus  f 
O  I  could  ever  dwell  in  this  conlinement ! 
Nor  wish  for  aught  while  I  behold  my  lord; 
But  yet  that  wish,  that  only  wish  is  vain. 
When  my  hard  fate  thus  forces  me  to  beg  you. 
Drive  from  your  god-like  soul  a  wretched  maid  ; 
Take  to  your  arms  (assist  me  Heaven  to  speak  it) 
Take  to  your  anns  imperial  Phaedr^ 
And  think  of  me  no  more. 

HIPPOLITUB. 

Not  think  of  thee  ? 
What !  part,  for  ever  part  ?  Unkind  Ismena : 
Oh  !  can  you  think  that  death  is  half  so  dreadful 
As  it  would  be  to  live,  and  live  without  thee  ? 
Say,  should  I  quit  thee,  should  I  turn  to  Phedraji 
Say,  could'st  thou  bear  it  ?  Could  thy  tender  soul 
Endure  the  torment  of  despairing  love. 
And  see  me  settled  in  a  rival's  aims  } 

ISMENA. 

Think  not  of  me :  perhaps  my  equal  mind 
May  Icam  to  bear  the  fate  the  gods  allot  me. 
Yet  would  you  hear  me ;  could  your  lov'd  Ismena 
With  all  her  charms  o'er-rule  your  suUen  honour. 
You  yet  might  live,  nor  leave  the  poor  Ismena. 

HIPPOUTUS. 

Speak,  if  I  can,  I'm  ready  to  obey. 

ISMENA. 
Give  the  queen  hopes.  ' 

UIPPOLITD8. 

No  more. My  soul  disdains  \U 

No,  should  I  try,  my  haughty  soul  would  swell ; 
Sharpen  each  word,  and  threaten  in  my  eyes. 
O  !  should  1  stoop  to  cringe,  to  lie,  forswear  ? 
Deserve  the  ruin  which  I  strive  to  shun ) 

isBinu. 

O,  I  can't  bear  this  coM  contempt  of  death  ! 
This  rigid  virtue,  that  prefers  your  glory 
To  liberty  or  life.     O  cruel  man  ? 
By  these  sad  sighs,  by  these  poor  streaming  eyes. 
By  that  dear  love  that  makes  us  now  unhappy  ^ 
By  the  near  danger  of  that  precious  life. 
Heaven  knows  1  value  much  above  my  own. 
What !  Not  yet  mov'd  ?  Are  you  resolv'd  on  deatht 
Then,  ere  'tis  nigbt,  1  swear  by  all  the  powers. 
This  steel  shall  end  my  fears  and  life  together. 

HIPPOLITUS. 

You  shan't  be  trusted  with  a  life  so' precious. 
No,  to  the  court  I'll  publish  your  design. 
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'Ev'n  bloody  Lycoa  will  |>reYeDt  yonr  fmte ; 
LycoD  shall  wrench  the  da^fger  from  yoar  bosom^ 
And  raving  Phrodra  will  preserve  Ismena. 

ISMENA. 

Phsdra !  Come  on,  Pll  lead  you  on  to  Phsodra ; 
Pll  tell  her  all  the  secrets  of  onr  Iove» 
Give  to  her  rage  her  doso  destructive  rival ; 
Ber  rival  sore  will  fall,  her  love  may  save  you. 
Come  spe  nie  labour  in  the  pangs  of  death, 
My  agonizing  limbs,  my  dying  eyes. 
Dying,  yet  fixt  in  death  ou  my  Ilippolitus. 

HIPPOI.1TUS. 

What's  your  design  ?  Ye  powers  !  what  means 
my  love } 

ISMENA. 

She  means  to  lead  you  in  the  road  of  fate ; 
She  means  to  die  with  one  she  caii*t  preserve. 
Yet  when  you  see  me  pale  upon  the  earth. 
This  onre  lov'd  form  srown  horrible  in  death. 
Sure  your  relenting  souf  would  wish  youM  8av*d  me. 

HIPPOLITUS. 

Oh  !  Pll  do  all,  do  any  thing  to  save  you. 
Give  up  my  fame  and  all  my  darling  honour : 
I'll  mo,  1*11  fly;  what  you'll  command  Pll  say. 

ISMENA. 

Say,  what  occasion,  chance,  or  Heaven  inspires : 
Say,  that  you  love  her,  that  you  lov»d  her  long ; 
Say,  that  you  Ml  wed  her,  say  that  you  »11  comply; 
Say,  to  preserve  your  life,  say  any  thing. 

[Exit  Hip. 
Bless  him,  ye  powers  1  and  if  it  be  a  crime, 
Oh  !  if  the  pious  fraud  offend  your  justice. 
Aim  all  your  vt-ngeance  on  Ismena's  head  ; 
Punish  Ismena,  but  forgive  Hippolitus. 
He's    gone,    and   now    my    brave    resolves    are 

staggrr'd. 
Now  I  repent,  like  some  despairing  wretch 
That  boldly  plunges  in  the  frightful  deep, 
Then.pnntfi,  and  struggles  with  the  whirling  waves, 
And  catches  every  slender  reed  to  save  biui. 

CHO. 

But  should  he  do  what  your  commands  enjoined 
him, 
Say,  should  he  wed  her  ? 

ISMENA. 

Should  he  wed  the  queen  ! 
Oh  !  Pd  remember  that  'twas  my  request, 
And  die  well  pleased  1  made  the  hero  happy. 

CHO. 

Die  !  does  Ismena  then  resolve  to  die  ? 

ISMENA. 

Can  I  then  live  ?  Can  I,  who  lov'd  so  well 
To  part  with  all  my  bliss  to  save  my  lover? 
Qh  !  can  1  drag  a  wretched  life  without  him. 
And  see  another  revel  in  his  arms  ? 
Oh  !  'tis  in  death  alone  I  can  have  comfort ! 

Enter  Lycon. 

LYCON. 

What  a  reverse  is  this  !  Perfidious  boy»  « 


Is  this  thy  truth  ?  Is  this  thy  boftsted  hMMM 
Then  all  are  rogues  alU^ :  I  never  thaufit 
But  one  man  honest^JMl  that  Qua  dUnin 

Ismena  here ! , 

'Tis  all  agreed,  and  now  the  prince  ii^wb 
From  the  sure  veofsance  of  despaihaglov« 
Now  Phxdra's  rage  is  cham^.to  soft  endean 
She  doats,  she  dies ;  and  few,  but  tedious  d> 
With  endless  joys  will  crown  the  happy  pai: 

ISMENA. 

Does  he  then  wed  the  ^ ucen  ? 

LYCON. 

At  least  I  thi 
I,  when  the  prince  approach'd,  not  far  retin 
Pale  with  my  doubts ;  he  spoke ;  th»  attentive 
Dwelt  on  his  accents,  and  her  gloomy  eyes 
Sparkled  with  gentler  fires :  be  blushing  bow 
She  trembling,  lost  in  love,  with  soft  coniusi 
Rocciv'd  his  passion,  and  returned  her  uwn : 
Then  smiling  tum'd  to  mc,  and  bid  mc  orde 
The  pompous  rites  of  her  ensuing  nuptials, 
Wiiich  1  must  now  pursue.  Farewell,  Ismena. 

ISMENA. 

Then  Pll  retire,  and  nat  disturb  their  joyi 

cuo. 
Stay  and  learn  more. 

ISMENA. 

Ah  !  wherefore  should  I 
What!  Shall  1  stay  to  rave.t'  upbraid,  to  hole 
To  snatch  the  strus: soling  cbann<  r  from  her  i 
For  could  you  think  that  op<»n  generous  you 
Could  with  fcipin'd  lovede<"eive  a  jealous  uo 
Could  he  so  soon  grow  artful  in  dissembling; 
Ah !  without  doubt  his  thoughts  inspired  his  U 
And  all  his  soul  rer«iivM  a  real  love. 
Perhaps  new  graces  darted  from  her  eyes. 
Perhaps  soft  pity  charm'd  his  yielding  soul, 
Perhaps  her  love,  perhaps  her  kingdom  ch 

him ; 
Perhaps — Alas !  how  many  things  might  < 

him  ' 

/ 

CHO. 

Wait  the  success :  it  is  not  yet  decided. 

ISMENA. 

Not  yet  dccide<l !  Did  not  Lycon  tell  us 
How  he  protested,  sigh'd,  and  lookM,  and  voi 
How  the  soft  passion  languish'd  in  his  eyes  • 
Yes,  yes,  he  loves,  he  doats  on  PhaiJra's  cha 
Now,  now  he  clasps  her  to  his  panting  breai 
Now  he  devours  her  with  his  eas^r  eyes, 
Now  grasps  her  hands  and  now  lie  looks,  and 
The  dear  false  things  that  charmM  the  poor  Is 
He  comes :  be  still,  ray  heart,  the  tyrant  cc 
Charming,  though  false,  and  lovely  in  his  gu 

Enter  Hippolitus. 

HIPPOLITUS. 

Why  hangs  that  cloudy  sorrow  on  your  I 
Why  do  you  sigh  ?  Why  flow  your  swelling 
Those  eyes  thatus'd  with  joy  to  view  Hippo 
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4  SBf  "^  ^*  chann*d  with  your  success; 
,  vy  lord,  my  jfeptAare  but  for  you, 
life ;  and  tilhce  my  death  alone 
aafe,  that  soon  shall  make  you 


fOQ  brought  less  love  to  Vhaedra^s  arms, 
bad  parted  wHh  t  less  regret, 
nniTing  in  jrour  dear  remembrance. 

HIPPOLITUS. 

Icath  ?  My  love !  My  marriage  !  And  to 

h»dra! 

,  Ismena. 

ISM  EN  A. 

No,  I  dare  not  hear  you. 
gh  you've  been  thus  cruelly  unkind, 
yen  have  left  me  for  the  royal  Pha»lra, 
my  soul  o'er-runs  with  fondness  towards 
Mi; 
I  die  with  joy  to  save  Hippolitus. 

HIPPOLITUS. 

save  me !  Could  I  outlive  Ismena ! 

ISMENA. 

•ou  *d  outlive  her  m  your  Phaedra's  arms, 
r  you  there  find  every  bloomin;?  pleasuie; 
the  gods  shower  blessings  on  thy  head  ! 
gods  crown  thy  glorious  arms  with  con- 
test, 

by  peacefol  days  with  sure  repose  ! 
jou  be  blest  with  lovely  Phaedra's  charms, 
iiy  ease  forgot  the  lost  Ismena  ! 
Hippolitus. 

^  HIPPOLITUS. 

Ismena,  stay, 
r  me  speak,  or  by  th*  infernal  powers 
irvive  the  uiinutc  you  depart. 

ISMENA. 

would  you  say  ?     Ah  !  don*t  deceive  my 
akness. 

HIPPOLITUS. 

e  thee !  Why,  Ismena,  do  you  wronir  me  ? 
bt  my  faith  ?  O  lovely,  cruel  maid  ! 
md  my  tender  soul  with  harsh  suspicion ! 
hose  charming  eyes,  by  thy  dear  love, 
thought  uor  spoke,  desigiiM  nor  promised 
>r  wed  the  queen. 

ISMENA. 

Speak  on,  my  lord, 
;t  soul  inclines  mc  to  believe  thee  ; 
h  I  fear,  and  much  I  hope  Tve  wrongM 

HIPPOLITUS. 

ms.  1  came  and  spake,  but  scarce  of  love ; 

queen  receiv'd  my  faint  address 

PT  hope  and  unsuspicious  faith. 

th  sotMning  joy  dismiss'd  my  guards, 

x>us  soul  disdain'd  the  mean  deceit, 

lecciv'd  her  to  obey  Ismena. 

ISMENA. 

iQ  then  true  ?    Thou  art.  Ob,  pardon  me, 


Pai^ion  the  errours  of  a  silly  maid. 
Wild  with  her  fears,  and  mad  with  jealousy ; 
For  still  that  fear,  that  jealousy,  was  love. 
Haste  then,  my  lord,  and  save  yourself  by  flight ; 
And  when  you  *re  absent,  when  your  god-like  form 
Shall  cease  to  cheer  forlorn  Ismena's  eyes. 
Then  let  each  day,  each  hour,  each  minute,  bring 
Some  kind"  remembrance  of  your  constant  love  ; 
Speakof  your  health,  your  fortune,  and  your  friendf 
(For  sure  those  friends  shall  have  my  tendei'est 

wishes) 
Speak  much  of  all ;  but  of  thy  dear,  dear  love. 
Speak  much,  speak  very  much,  aud  still  speak  on. 

HIPPOLITUS. 

Oh  !  thy  dear  love  shall  ever  be  my  theme« 
Of  that  alone  IMl  talk  the  live-long  day ; 
But  thus  ril  talk,  thus  dwelling  in  thy  eyes^ 
Tasting  the  odours  of  thy  fragrant  bosom. 
Come  then  to  crown  me  with  immortal  joys. 
Come,  be  the  kind  companion  of  my  flight. 
Come  haste  with  roe  to  leave  this  fatal  shore. 
The  bark,  before  prepared  for  my  departure. 
Experts  its  freight,  u  hundred  lusty  rowers 
Have  wav*d  their  sinewy  arms,  and  call'd  Hip* 

politns; 
The  loosen'd  canvass  trembles  with  the  wind. 
And  the  sea  rvbitens  with  auspicious  gales. 

ISMENA. 

Fly  then,  my  lord,  and  may  the  gods  protect 
thee ; 
Fly,  ere  insidious  Lycon  work  thy  ruin  ; 
Fly,  ere  my  fondness  talk  thy  life  away  ; 
Fly  from  the  queen. 

HIPPOLITUS. 

But  not  from  my  Ismena. 
Why  do  you  force  me  from  your  heavenly  sight. 
With  those  dear  arms  that  ought  to  clasp  me  to 
thee? 

ISMENA. 

Oh  I  could  rave  fur  ever  at  my  fate ! 
And  with  alternate  love  and  fear  possess^. 
Now  force  thee  from  my  arms, 

to  my  breast, 
And  tremble  till  you  go,  but  die  till  you  return. 
Nay,  I  could  go         Ye  gods,  if  I  should  go. 
What  would  fame  say  ?  If  I  should  fly  alone 
With  a  ^oung  lovely  prince  that  charmed  my  soul } 

HIPPOUTUS. 

Say  you  did  well  to  fly  a  certain  ruin. 
To  fly  the  fury  of  a  queen  incensed. 
To  crown  with  endless  joya  the  youth  that  lov'd 

you. 
O  !  by  the  joys  our  mutual  loves  have  brought. 
By  the  blest  hours  I've  languish^  at  your  feet. 
By  all  the  love  you  ever  bore  Hippolitus, 
Come  fly  from  hence,  and  make  him  ever  happy, 

ISMENA. 

Hide  me,  ye  powers ;  I  never  shall  resist. 

HIPPOLITUi. 

Will  you  refuse  me  ?  Can  I  leave  behind  me 
All  that  inspires  my  soul,  and  cheers  my  eyes? 
Will  you  not  go  ?  Then  here  VU  wait  my  doom. 
Come,  raving  Phaedra,  bloody  Lycon  come ! 


now  snatch  thea 
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1  offer  to  your  rage  this  worthless  life. 
Since  'tis  no  longer  my  Ismena's  care. 

ISMENA. 

O !  baste  away,  my  lord ;  I  go,  I  fly 
Through  all  the  dangers  of  the  boisterous  deep. 
When  the  wind  whistles  thtx>ugh  the  crackling 

masts,  '    ** 

When  through  the  yawning  ship  the  foaming  sea 
Rowls  bubbling  in;  then,  then  PU  clasp  thee  fast. 
And  in  transporting  love  forget  my  fear. 
Oh  !  I  Will  wander  through  the  Scythian  gloom, 
0*er  ice,  and  hills  of  everlasting  snow : 
There,  when  the  horrid  darkness  shall  enclose  us. 
When  the  bleak  wind  shall  chill  my  shivering 

limbs. 
Thou  shalt  alone  supply  the  distant  Sun, 
And  cheer  my  gazing  eyes,  and  warm  my  heart. 

HIPPOLITCJS. 

Conie,  let's  away,  and  like  another  Jason 
111  bear  my  beauteous  conquest  through  the  seas: 
A  greater  treasure,  and  a  nobler  prize 
Thau  he  from  Colchos  bore.  Sleep,  sleep  in  peace. 
Ye  monsters  of  the  woods,  on  Ida's  top 
Securely  roam ;  no  more  my  early  horn 
Shall  wake  the  lazy  day.    Transporting  love 
Reigns  in  my  heart,  and  m^kes  me  all  its  own. 
Sio  when  bright  Venus  yielded  up  her  charms. 
The  blest  Adonis  languished  in  her  arms; 
His  idle  horn  on  fragrant  myrtles  hung. 
His  arrows  scattered,  and  his  bow  unstrung : 
Obscure  in  coverts  lie  his  dreaming  hounds, 
And  bay  the  fimcy'd  boar  with  fed>le  sounds. 
For  nobler  sports  he  quits  the  savage  fields. 
And  all  the  hero  to  the  Ipver  yields. 
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ACT  III. 

I 
I 

Enter  Lycon. 

LYCON. 

Heaveh  is  at  last  appeased :  the  pitying  gods 
Have  heard  our  wishes,  and  auspicious  Jove 
Smiles  on  his  native  isle ;  for  Pha^lra  lives, 
Restored  to  Cri  te,  and  to  herself,  she  lives ; 
Joy  with  fresh  strength  inspires  her  drooping  limbs. 
Revives  her  charms,  and  o'er  her  faded  cheeks 
Spreads  a  fresh  rosy  bloom,  as  kindly  springs 
With  genial  heat  renew  the  frozen  earth. 
And  paint  its  smiling  face  with  gaudy  flowers. 
But  see  she  comes,  the  beauteous  Phsedra  comes. 

EnUr  Phsdra. 

How  her  eyes  sparkle !  How  their  radiant  beams 
Confess  their  shining  ancestor  the  Sun  ! 
Your  charms  to-day  will  wound  despairing  crowds, 
And  give  the  pains  you  suffered:  nay, Hippolitus, 
The  fierce,  the  brave,  th'  insensible  Hippolitus 
Shall  pay  a  willing  homage  to  your  beauty. 
And  in  his  turn  adore 

PHADRA. 

'Tis  flattery  alt ; 
Yet  when  you  name  the  prince,  that  flattery's 

pleasing. 
You  wish  it  so,  poor  good  old  man,  you  wish  it 
The  fertile  province  of  Cydonia's  thine ; 


Is  there  aught  else?  Has  hiqppy  Phsdrm  i 
In  the  wide  circle  of  her  far-stretch'd  empii 
Ask,  take,  my  friend,  secure  of  no  iqpuUe 
Let  spacious  Crete  through  all  her  hundre 
Resound  her  Phaedra's  joy.  Let  altus  smi 
And  richest  gums,  and  spice,  and  inDense, 
Their  fragrant  yi^^ths  to  Heaven,  to 

Heaven, 
Which  gives  Hippolitus  to  Phaedra's  arms. 
Set  all  at  large,  and  bid  the  loathsome  dunj 
Give  up  the  meagre  slaves  that  pine  n  da 
And  waste  in  grief,  as  did  despairing  Phsed 
I^^t  them  be  chcer'd,  let  the  star\-*d  prisoM 
And  glow  with  generofts  wine. — Let  sorroi 
Let  none  be  wretched,  nontf,  since  PhaKlra'l 
Rut  now  he  comes,  and  with  an  equal  imss 
Rewards  my  flame,  and  springs  into  my  ai 

Enter  Messenger. 
Say,  Where's  the  prince  ? 

MESSENGER. 

He*s  no  where  to  be  found 

PHiBDRA. 

Perhaps  he  hunts. 

MESSENGER. 

He  hunted  not  to-day. 

PHiEURA. 

Ha !  Have  you  search'd  the  walks,  the 
the  temples  ? 

'  MESSENGER. 

Search'd  all  in  vain. 

PHiEDRA. 

Did  he  not  hunt  to-day  ? 
Alas !  you  told  me  once  before  he  did  not: 
My  heart  misgives  me. 

LTCON. 

So  indeed  doth  mine. 

PH^DRA. 

Could  he  deceive  me  ?  Could  that  god-lil 
Design  the  ruin  of  a  queen  that  loves  him 
Oh !  he's  all  truth ;  his  words,  his  looks,  1 

Open  to  view  his  inmost  thoughts. He 

Ha !     Who    art   thou  ?    Whence   com'st 
-Where's  Hippolitus  ? 

MESSENGER. 

Madam,  Hippolitus  with  fair  Ismena 
Drove  toward  the  port 

PHiEDRA. 

With  fair  Ismena ! 
Curs'd  be  her  cruel  beauty,  curs'd  her  ch 
Curs'd  all  her  soothing,  fktal,  false  endea 
That  heavenly  virgin,  that  exalted  goodn 
Could  see  me  tortur'd  with  despairing  lov 
With  artful  tears  could  mourn  my  monst 

ferings. 
While  her  base  malice  plotted  my  de8tru< 

LYCON. 

A  thousand  reasons  crowd  upon  my  soi 
That  evidence  their  love. 


PHiEDRA  AND  HIPPOUTUS. 


PHAPRA. 

-  -  Yes,  yes,  they  lore ; 
■e  flluKiId  he  refuse  my  proflfer'd  bed  ? 
louJd  one  warm'd  with  youth,  and  thirst  of 
r'ory, 

a  soul,  a  form,  a  crown  like  mine  ? 

LYCON. 

Lycon,  where  was  then  thy  boasted  canning? 
toughtless  wretch  I 

PHiVDRA. 

O  pains  unfelt  before ! 
?f,  despair,  the  agonies,  anfl  pangs, 
wild  fiiry  of  distracted  love, 
ght  to  this.— Say,  famous  politician, 
when,  and  how,  did  their  first  passion  rise  ? 
lid  they  breathe  their  sighs  ?  What  shady 
jroves, 

oomy  woods,  cooceaPd  their  hidden  loves  ? 
ley  bid  it  not ;  the  weil-pleas*d  Sun 
I  his  beams  surveyed  ttieir  guiltless  flame; 
^hyrs  wafted  their  untainted  sighs, 
echo'd  their  endearing  accents. 
,  the  shame  of  Nature,  hid  in  darkness, 
1  the  balmy  air  and  cheering  light, 
wo  my  sighs,  and  dry*d  my  falling  tears ; 
a  retruat  to  mourn,  and  watched  to  grieve. 

LYCON. 
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stoop  to  so  mean,  so  base  a  vice  as  fraud  ? 
Nay  act  such  monstrous  perfidy,  yet  start 
Fpom  promised  love  ? 

UIPPOLITU8. 

My  soul  disdain'd  a  promise. 

PUJEDRA. 

But  yet  your  false  equivocating  tongue. 
Your  looks,  your  eyes,  your  every  motion  promised. 
But  you  dre  ripe  in  frauds,  and  leam'd  in  fitlsehoodk. 
Look  down,  O  Theseus,  and  behold  thy  son. 
As  Sciron  faithless,  as  Procrustes  cruel. 
Behold  the  crimes,  the  tyrants,  all  the  monsters. 
From  which  thy  valour  purg'd  the  groaning  Karth : 
Behold  them  all  in  thy  own  son  revived, 

HIPPOLIT08. 

Touch  not  my  glory,  lest  you  stain  your  own; 
I  still  have  strove  to  make  my  glorious  father 
Blush,  yet  rejoice  to  see  himself  outdone  ; 
To  mix  my  parents  in  my  lineal  virtues. 
As  Theseus  just,  and  as  Camilla  chaste. 

PUiSDRA' 

The  godlike  Theseus  never  was  thy  parent 
No,  'twas  some  monthly  Cappadocian  .drudge, 
Obedient  to  the  scourge,  and  beaten  to  her  arms. 
Begot  thee,  traitor,  on  the  chaste  Camilla. 
Camilla  chaste !  An  Amazon  and  chaste ! 


-,.  -wt^iuiiio.  i^iMtjju;  ;    jxu  /xuiiUCUU  HUQ  COaSCe  ! 

ease  that  grief,  and  let  your  injured  love      "^'^^^  H"'^  *>^*r  8^«»  ^^^  7^  retains  her  virtue. 


due  vengeance  j  let  majestic  Phaedra, 
'd  the  hero,  sacrifice  the  villain. 
.te,  send  forth  your  ministers  of  venircance, 
fi  the  traitor  from  your  rivalN  arms, 
e  him  trembling  to  your  awful  presence. 


PH.CDRA. 

htly    thought ! — Dispatch 
lanis. 


th'   attending 


See  the  chaste  matron  mount  the  neighing  steed  ; 
In  strict  embraces  lock  the  struggling  warrior* 
And  choose  the  lover  in  the  sturdy  foe. 

Enter  Messenger,  and  teems  to  talk  earnestly  with 

Lycon. 

HIPPOLITUS, 
No;  she  refused  the  vows  of  godlike  Theseus, 


lards,  «o ;  sne  retus'd  the  vows  of  godlike  Theseus, 

I  bring  forth  their  instruments  of  death ;       -^"^  ^**^^  ^  stend  his  arms,  hot  meet  his  love ; 
i^ines,  flames,  and  lautuh  into  the  deep,       ^^^  doubtful  was  the  fight.  The  wide  Thermodoon 
"     "  Heardthehuge  strokes  resound;  its  frighted  waves 

Conveyed  the  rattling  din  to  distant  shores. 
Whilst  she  alone  supported  all  his  war : 
Nor  till  she  sunk  beneath  his  thundering  arm. 
Beneath  which  warlike  nations  bow*d,  would  yield 
To  honest  wished  for  love. 


swift  vengeance  on  the  perjur'd  slave. 
n  1,  gods  ?  What  is't  my  rage  commands  ? 
•  he*s  gonel  Ev'n  now  the  we11-tim*d  oars 
Bding  strokes  divide  the  sparkling  waves, 
py  gales  assist  their  speedy  fliirht. 
r  embrace,  and  ardent  love  enfiames 
jhing  cheeks,  and  trembles  in  their  eyes. 
'  expose  my  weakness  and  my  crimes  ; 
tie  sporting  crowd  they  tell  my  follies. 

Enter  Cratander. 

CRATANDER. 

I  went  to  seize  the  persons  order'd,  "* 

prince,  and  with  him  fair  Ismrna  ; 
le  prince,  who  now  attends  without. 

PHADRA. 

bring  him  in. 

LYCOR. 

Be  quick,  and  seize  Innena. 

Enter  HippoUtus. 
PHiEDRA. 

;  thou  deceife  om?    Could  a  son  of 
icseut 


I 


Pn^DRA. 

Not  so  her  son ; 
Who  boldly  ventures  on  forbidden  flames. 
On  one  descended  from  the  cruel  Pallas, 
Foe  to  thy  father's  person  and  his  blood ; 
Hated  by  him,  of  kindi-ed  yet  more  hated. 
The  la;it  of  all  the  n  ickcd  race  he  ruin*d. 
In  vain  a  fierce  successive  hatred  reign'd 
Between  your  sires :  in  vain,  like  Cadmus'  race. 
With  mingled  blood  they  dy»d  the  blushing  Earth. 

HIPPOLITUS. 

In  vain  indeed,  since  now  the  war  is  o'er ; 
We,  like  the  Theban  race,  agree  to  love. 
And  by  our  mutual  flames  and  future  oflbpring. 
Atone  for  slaughter  past. 

PHJEDRA. 

Your  future  offspring. 
Heavens!  What  a  medley's  this  >  What  dut  con- 
liisioii. 
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Of  blood  and  death,  of  murder  and  relation  ? 
What  joy 't  had  been  to  old  disabled  Theseus, 
When  lie  should  take  thy  offspring  in  his  arms  ? 
£v'n  in  his  anns  to  hold  an  infant  Pallas, 
And  he  upbraided  with  his  grandsire^s  fate. 
Oh  barbarous  youth ! 

LYCON. 

Too  barbarous  I  fear. 
Perhaps  even  now  his  f^ction^s  up  in  arms, 
Since  waving  cruwds   roil   ouwards  towards    the 

palace,  ' 

And  rend  the  city  with  tumultuoas  clamours  ! 
perhaps  to  murder  Phsdra  and  her  son. 
And  fpve  the  crown  to  him  and  his  itniena : 
But  Pll  prevent  it.  [ExU  Lycon. 

Ismena  bro-ight  in, 

PlLfiORA. 

^Vhat !  the  kind  Ismena 
That  nurs*d  me,  watchM  my  sickness!    Oh  she 

watchM  me. 
As  ravenous  vultures  watch  the  dyin«^  lion, 
To  tear  his  heart,  and  riot  in  his  bloo(L 
Hark !  Hark,  my  little  infant  cries  for  justice ! 
Oh !  be  appeased,  my  babe,  thou  shalt  have  justice. 
Now  all  the  spirits  of  my  god-like  race 
Enflame  my  soiil,  and  urge  me  on  to  vengeauce. 
Arsamnes,  Minos,  Jo>e,  tb'  avengin?  Sun, 
Inspire  my  fury,  and  demand  my  justice. 
Oh!    ye  shall  have  it;   thou,  Minos,  shalt  ap- 
plaud it ; 
Yes,  thou  shalt  copy  it  in  their  pains  below. 
Gods  of  revenge,  arise. — He  conies!  He  comes ! 
And  shoots  himself  through  all  ray  kindling  blood. 
I  have  it  here.— Now  base  perfidious  wretch. 
Now  sigh,  and  weep,  and  tremble  in  thy  turn. 
'  Yes,  your  Ismena  shall  appease  my  vengeance. 
Ismena  dies  :  and  thou  her  pitying  lover 
Doom*dst  her  to  death.^Thou  too  shall  see  her 

bleed;. 
See  her  convulsive  pangs,  and   hear  ^er  dying 

groans : 
Go,  glut  thy  eyes  with  thy  adored  Ismena, 
And  laugh  at  dying  Phedra! 

HIPPOLITU8. 
Oh  Ismena! 

ISMENA. 

Alas!  My  tender  soul  would  shrink  at  death. 
Shake  with  its  fears,  and  sink  beneath  its  pains. 
In  any  case  but  this. — But  now  I'm,  steel'd. 
And  the  near  danger  lessens  to  my  sight. 
Now,  if  1  live,  'tis  only  f6r  Hippolitus, 
And  with  an  equal  joy  I'll  die  to  save  him. 
Yes,  for  his  sake  I'll  go  a  willing  shade. 
And  wait  his  coming  in  th'  Elysian  fields. 
And  there  inquire  of  each  descending  ghost 
Of  my  lov'd  hero's  welfare,  life,  and  honour. 
That  dear  remembrance  will  improve  the  bliRS, 
Add  to  th'  Elysian  joys,  and  make  that  Heaven 
more  happy. 

HIPPOLITUS. 

Oh  heavenly  virgin;  [Atidt,] — O  imperial  PhaS' 
dra. 
Lei  your  rage  fall  on  this  devoted  head  ; 
Bat  apsre,  oh !  spare  a  guiltless  virgin's  life : 


Think  of  her  youth,  her  ianocence,  her  Tirtne; 
Think,  with  what  warm  compassion  the  bemoan 

you ; 
Think,  how  she  serv'd  and  watched  you  m  yoi 

sickness ! 
How  ev'ry  rising  and  descending  Sun 
Saw  kind  Ismena  watchinir  o*er  the  qoeen. 
I  only  promis'd,  1  alone  deceiv'd  you  ; 
And  I,  and  only  I,  should  feel  your  justice. 

UMENA. 

Oh !  by  those  powers,  to  whom  I  soon  bmh 
answer 
For  all  my  faults,  by  that  bright  arch  of  Heaven 
I  now  last  see,  I  wrought  him  by  my  wiles. 
By  tears,  by  threats,  by  every  female  art,. 
Wrought  his  disdaining  soul  to  false  compliaaK 
The  son  of  Theseus  could  not  think  of  firaod, 
'Twas  woman  all. 

PILAORA« 

I  ne  'twas  woman  all, 
And  woman^s  fraud  sirauld  meet  with  womsn* 

Vengeauce. 
But  yet  thy  c(jurage,  truth,  and  virtue  shock  me 
A  love  so  wann,  so  firm,  so  like  my  own. 
Oh!    had  the  gods  so  pleas'd;   had  boonlwn 

Heaveh 
Bestow'd  Hippolitus  on  Phaedm's  arms. 
So  had  1  stood  the  shock  of  angry  Fate ; 
So  had  I  given  my  life  with  joy  to  save  him. 

HIPPOLITUS. 

And  can  you  doom  her  death  ?     Can  Miouf 
daughter 
Condemn  the  virtue  which  her  soul  adnures? 
Are  not  you  Phaedra?  Once  th^^  boast  of  fismc* 
Shame  of  our  sex,  and  pattern  of  your  own. 

PILfiDRA. 

Am  I  that  Phaedra?   No. — Another «oul 
Informs  my  alter'd  frame.     Could  else  Ismens  , 
Provoke  my  hatred,  yet  deserve  my  love  ? 
Aid  me,  ye  gods,  support  my  sinking  glory. 
Restore  my  reason,  and  confirm  my  virtue. 
Yet,  is  my  rage  unjust  ?  Then,  why  was  Ph»4* 
Restni*d  for  torment,  and  preser\''d  for  pain? 
Why  did  you  raise  me  to  the  heighth  of  joy. 
Above  the  wreck  of  clouds  and  storms  below. 
To  dash  and  break  me  on  the  ground  for  ever?  ' 

ISMENA. 

Was  it  not  time  to  urge  him  to  compliance,' 
At  least  to  feign  it,  when  perfidious  Lycon 
ConlinM  his  person,  and  conspir'd  his  death. 

PHiEORA. 

Confin'd  and  doom'd  to  deatli — O  cmel  Lycon 
Could  I  have  doom'd  thy  death  ? — Could  tbir 

sad  eyes, 
That  lov'd  thee  living,  e'er  behold  thee  dead  ? 
Yet  thou  could'st  see  me  die  without  concern. 
Rather  than  save  a  wretched  queen  from  ruin. 
Else  could  you  choose  to  trust  the  warring  wind 
The  swelling  waves,  the  rocks,  the  fi»ithless  san^ 
And  all  the  raging  monsters  of  the  deep! 
Oh  !  think  you  se*;  me  on  the  naked  shore ; 
Think  how  I  scream  and  tear  my  scattered  hair 
Break  from  the  embraces  of  my  shrieking  maitf 
And  liarrow  on  the  sand  my  bleeding  bosMnn : 


;» 
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b  with  vride-ftretch'd  anns  the  empty 
plunge  Into  the  gaping  deep. 


HIPP0UTU8. 

al  state !  My  bleeding  heart  relents, 
f  thoughts  dissolve  in  tenderest  pity. 

PILSORA. 

an  pity,  O !  refuse  not  love ; 

to  rule  in  Crete,  the  seat  of  heroes, 

ry  of  gods«-A  hundred  cities  ' 

!  for  lord,  where  the  rich  busy  crowds 

vr  passage  through  the  spacious  streets; 

usand  ships  o^enhade  the  lessening  main, 

he  labouriqg  wind.    The  suppliant  na- 

IS 

ensigns,  and  with  lowered  sails 
e  ocean's  queen.     For  thee  alone 

shall  blow,  and  the  vast  ocean  roll, 
lone  the  fomM  Cydontan  virarriors 
iging  yews  shall  Mpd  their  fatal  shafts. 

HIPPOLITUS. 

me  march  their  header,  not  their  prince; 
:  head  of  your  renown^  Cydonians, 
his  far-fam*d  sword  of  conquering  The- 
8; 

y  shake  th'  Egyptian  tyrant's  yoke 
I's  neck,  and  fix  it  on  his  own' ; 
:ig  nations  nwy  obey  your  laws, 
bright  ancestor,  the  Sun,  may  shine 
;  but  Phaedra*^  empire. 

PH.CDRA. 

Why  not  thine  ? 

so  far  detest  my  profTer'd  bed, 
se  my  crown  ? — O,  cruel  youth  1 

pain  that  wrings  my  tortur*d  son! ! 

dear  deceitful  hopes  yrtu  gave  me ; 
It  least  once  more  delude,  my  sorrows. 
lear  sake  I've  lolt  my  darling  honour ; 
)ut  now  I  gave  my  soul  to  deotfa  : 
'd  quit  my  crown,  and  stoop  beneath 
y  bondage  of  an  humble  wife. 
!  I'd  climb  the  steepy  Ida's  summit, 
e  scorching  heat  and  chilling  dews, 

o'er  vales,  pursue  the  shajr^  lion  : 
•f  danger  and  of  wasting  toil, 
1?  huntrer  and  impatient  thirst, 
I  joys  ill  thee. 

HIPPOLITl'S. 

Why  stoops  the  queen 
ntreat,  to  supplicate  and  pray, 
lute  her  crown  and  sex's  honour, 
lo^c  humble  thoughts  can  only  rise 
T  slave,  not  lord  } 

PH^DRA. 

And  is  that  all  ? 
les  he  deign  to  force  an  artful  groan  ? 
tear  from  his  unwilling  eyes, 
is  native  rocks,  cold  as  his  sword, 
the  wolves  that  bowl'd  around  his  birth  ? 
he  tyrant,  and  the  suppliant  scorns. 
*  O  Minos!  O  imperial  Jove! 
;  blush  at  my  degenerate  weakness ! 
y,  mean,  ignoble  passion,  fly ; 
IB  my  toiii--^is  gone,  'tis  fled  for  ever. 


And  Heaven  inspires  my  thoughts  with  righteous 

vengeance. 
Thou  shait  no  more  despise  my  ofTer'd  love ; 
No  more  Ismena  shall  upbraid  my  weakness. 

[Catches  Hipp,  tavrd  to  stab  herself. 
Now  all  ye  kindred  gods  look  down  and  see. 
How  I'll  revenge  you,  and  myself,  on  Phaedra. 

Enter  Lycon,  ^and  snatches  away  the  steord, 

LYCON. 

Horrour  on  horrour !  Theseus  is  retum'd. 

PUiEDRA. 

Theseus !  Then  what  have  I  to  do  with  life? 
May  I   be  snatch'd  with  winds,  by  earth  o'er- 

whelm'd, 
Rather  than  view  the  face  of  injur'd  Theseus. 

Now  wider  still  my  growing  horrours  spread* 
My  fame,  my  virtue,  nay,  my  frenzy's  fled : 
Then  view  thy  wretched  blood,  imperial  Jove, 
If  crimes  enrage  yoti,  or  misfortunes  move; 
On  me  your  flames,  on  me  your  bolts  employ, 
Me  if  your  anger  s^iares,  your  pity  iboold  destroy. 

IRuns  qf, 

LYCON. 

This  may  do  service  yet. 

[Exit  Lycon,  carries  qfihe  sword, 

HIPPOLITUS. 

Is  he  retum'd  ?  Thanks  to  the  pitying  godiL 
Shall  I  again  behold  his  awful  eyes  } 
Again  be  folded  in  his  loving  arms  } 
Yet  in  the  midst  of  joy  1  fear  for  Phsdra ; 
1  fear  his  warmth  and  unrelenting  justice. 
O  !  should  her  raging  passion  reach  his  ears, 
/lis  tender  love,  by  anger  flr*d,  would  turn 
To  burning  race;  as  soft  Cydonian  oil, 
Whose  balmy  juice  glides  o'er  th'  untasting  tongue, 
Yettouch'd  with  fire,  with  hottest  flames  will  blaze. 
But  oh,  ye  powers !  1  see  his  godlike  form, 

0  extasy  of  joy  !  He  comes,  he  comes ! 
Is  it  my  lord  ?  My  father  ?  Oh !  'tis  he : 

1  see  him,  touch  him,  feel  his  known  embraces. 
See  all  the  father  in  bis  joyful  eyes. 

Enter  Theseus  with  others. 

Where  have  j'ou  been,  my  lord  ?   What  angry 

demon 
Hid  you  from  Crete  ?  From  me  ? — What  god  has 

sav'd  you  ? 
Did  not  Philotas  see  you  fall  ?  O  answer  me  ! 
And  then  I'll  ask  a  thousand  questions  more. 

THESEL'8. 

No :  but  to  save  my  life  I  feign'd  my  death ; 
My  horse  and  wcII>kiiown  arms  confirm'd  the  tale, 
Aud  hindered  farther  search.     This  honest  Qreck 
("onceal'd  me  in  his  house,  and  cur'd  my  wounds; 
Procui*»d  a  vessel ;  and,  to  bless  me  more, 

Aceompany'd  my  flight. 

But  this  at  leisure.     Let  me  now  indulge 
A  fatlier's  fondnc^ss ;  let  me  snatch  thee  thus ; 
Thus  fold  thee  in  my  arms.     Such,  such,  was  I 

[Embraces  Hippolitus. 
When  first  1  saw  thy  mother,  chaste  Camilla ; 
And  much  she  lov'd  me. — OliToid  Phsdra  view 

me  ^^ 

With  half  that  fondness !— Bvt  Ae^s'itiU 
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Else  hasty  joy  had  brotijcht  her  to  these  arms, 
To  welcome  me  to  liberty,  to  life ; 
And  make  that  life  a  blcssiug.     Come,  my  sOn, 
Let  us  to  PhaKira. 

niPPOLlTCJS. 

Pardciii  me,  my  lord. 

T1IE8EUS. 

Forget  her  former  treat  raent ;  she's  too  good 
Still  to  persist  in  hatred  to  my  sod. 

HIPPOLITLS. 

O !  let  me  fly  from  Crete, — from  you,  [Aside, 
aud  Pha>dra. 

THESEUS. 

My  son,  whatmcansthistum  ?  this  sudden  start  ? 
AVhy  would  you  fly  from  Crete,  and  from  your 
fether? 

HIPPOLITUS. 

Not  from  my  father,  but  from  lazy  Crete; 
To  follow  danger,  and  acquire  renown : 
To  quel!  the  moiiHtfrs  that  escapM  your  sword, 
And  make  the  world  confess  me  Thesus*  son. 

TBESEUS. 

What  can  this  coldness  mean  ?  Retire,  my  son, 

[E.iit  Ilippolitus. 
While  I  attend  the  queen. — ^W^hat  shock  is  this  ? 
Why  tremble  thus  my  limbs  ?  why  fiiints  my  heart  ? 
Why  am  I  thrillM  with  fear,  till  now  unknown  ? 
Whereas  now  the  joy,  the  extasy,  and  transport. 
That  warm'd  my  soul,  and  urg*d  mc  on  to  Phaedra  ? 
O !  had  I  never  lov*J  her.  Pad  been  blest. 

Sorrow  and  joy,  in  love,  alternate  reism ; 
Sweet  is  the  bliss,  distracting  is  the  pain. 
So  when  the  Nile  its  fruitful  deluge  spreads. 
And  genial  heat  informs  its  slimy  beds ; 
Here  yellow  harvests  crown  the  fertile  plain. 
There   monstrous   serpents  fright  the  labouring 

swain : 
A  various  prorluct  fills  the  fattened  sand. 
And  the  same  floods  enrich  and  curse  the  land. 


ACT  IV. 

jEnter  Lycon  tolas, 
LYCON. 

This  may  gain  time  till  all  my  wealth's  cmbarkM, 
To  ward  my  foes  rerenge,  and  finish  mine. 
And  shake  that  empire  which  I  ean*t  pobsess. 
But  then  the  qveeu — She  dies—Why  let  her  die; 
Let  wid«  destruction  seize  on  all  together. 
So  Lycon  lire.  —  A  safe  triumphant  exile. 
Great  in  disgrace,  and  envy*d  in  his  fall. 
Thequeeil!«-then  try  thy  art,  and  work  herpassioiu 

Enter  Phaedra  and  Attendants, 

Draw  htn*  to  act  what  most  her  soul  abhors. 
Possess  her  whole,  and  speak  thyself  in  Phaedra. 

PHiSURA. 

Off,  let  me  loose  J  why,  cruel  barbarous  maids, 
Why  mm  i  barr'd  from  Death,  the  common  refuge, 
its  hospitable  arms  for  all  ? 


I  Why  must  I  drag  ih*  insafierable  Iced 
I  Of  foul  dishonour,  and  despairing  loTe  ? 
Oh  !  length  of  pain!  Am  I  so  oitoi  dying* 
And  yet  not  dead  ?  Feel  1  so  oft  death's  pugs« 
Nor  once  can  find  its  ease  ? 

tycoH. 

Would  you  now  die  ? 
Now  quit  the  field  to  your  insulUiig  foe  ? 
Then  shall  he  triumph  o*er  your  blasted  name: 
Ages  to  come,  the  universe,  shall  leam 
The  wide 'immortal  infiimy  of  Pbcdra: 
And  the  poor  babe,  the  idol  of  your  soul. 
The  lovely  image  of  your  dear  dead  lord. 
Shall  be  upbraided  with  his  mother's  crimes; 
Siiall  bear  your  shame,  shaU  sink  beneath  f9U 

faults  J 
Inherit  your  disgrace,  but  not  your  crown. 

PHAORA. 

Must  he  too  fidi,  inT«lvVi  in  my  destruction. 
And  only  live  to  rursn  (he  name  of  ^hsedra  ? 
Oh  dear,  unhappy  mk  I  must  1  bequeath  tbes 
Only  a  sad  inheritance  of  woe  ? 
Gods !  cruel  gods !  can*t  all  my  pains  atone, 
Unless  they  reach  my  infant's  guiltless  head  ? 
Oh  lost  estate !  when  life's  so  sharp  a  tormsnli 
And  death  itself  can't  ease !     Assist  me,  Lyc<% 
Aj^vise,  speak  comfort  to  my  troubled  souk 

ltOon. 

'Tis  you  must  drive  that  trouble  finom  3ronr  soul; 
As  streams,  wh«n  dam'd,  forget  their  ancioift  , 

current. 
And  wondering  at  their  banks,  in  other  chanadf 

flow ; 
So  must  you  bend  your  thoughts  from  hopek«  lore, 
So  turn  their  course  to  Theseus'  happy  bosom, 
And  crown  his  eager  hopes  with  wish'd  enjoyment: 
Then  witii  fresh  charms  adorn  your  troubled  looks, 
Display  the  beauties  first  inspir'd  his  soul, 
Sooth  with  your  voice,'  and  woo  him  with  your 

eyes. 

PH/EORA. 

Impossible !  What  woo  him  with  these  eyes^ 
Still  wet  with  tears  that  flow'd— but  not  for  The- 
seus? 
This  tongue  so  us'd  to  sound  another  name; 
What !  take  him  to  my  arms !  Oh  awful  Juno! 
Touclijlove,  caress  him !  while  my  wandering faocf 
On  other  obj(^cts  strays  >  A  lewd  adultress 
In  the  chaste  bed  ?  And  in  the  father's  arms, 
(Oh  horrid  thought !  Oh  execrable  incest  I) 
Gv'u  in  the  father's  arms  embrace  the  son  } 

LYCON. 

Yet  you  must  see  him,  lest  impatient  love 
Should  urge  his  temper  to  too  nice  a  search, 
Aud  iil-tim'd  absence  should  disclose  your  crifflt> 

PII^DRA. 

Could  I,  when  present  to  his  awful  eyes. 
Conceal  the  wild  disorders  of  my  soul  ? 
Would  not  my  groans,  my  looks,  my  tfmeh,  be- 
tray me  ? 
Betray  thee,  Phaedra!  then  thou'rt  not  betray'd! 
Live,  live  secure,  adoring  Crete  conceals  thee: 
Thy  pious  love,  and  mott  endearing  goodneei^ 
Will  charm  the  kind  UippoUtns  to  ailenpe^ 


PHiEDRA  A15d  HIPPOLITUS. 
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1  Phedra !  ob  ill-guarded  secret ! 
le  disclosVl ! 

LYCOX.    ' 

I  needs  must  fesr  tbem^ 
sir  oaths,  their  TOWS,  their  imprecations. 

PH.AI>RA. 

ications,  oatlis,  or  vows  arail ! 
'■  sworn,  eT*n  at  the  altar  sworn 
e  and  endless  feith  to  Theseos ; 

I  fkl9e,  forsworn :  the  haltowM  shrine, 
me  swear,  is  witness  to  my  falsehood, 
the  very  author  of  my  crimes, 

ill  tell  the  fiinlt  himself  inspir^l ; 
loqucnce,  that  charm'd  my  soul, 
all  its  arts  to  my  destruction. 

LYOON. 

II  tell  it  all  I^-Destmction  seize  him  !•-• 
ing  grief,  and  aggravating  pity, 

JO  blacken,  will  excuse  your  folly ; 
shall  wet  his  unrelenting  eyes, 
id  heart  with  artlbl  sighs  shall  heave : 
^us— How  will  indignation  swell 
heart !  How  his  majestic  frame 
with  rage  too  fierce,  too  swift  lor  vent ! 
nrpoie  you  to  the  public  soom, 
ng  crowds   shall   murmur  out  their 
our! 

erce  Scjrthian— Now  methinks  1  see 
^es  with  sullen  pleasures  glow, 
ir  tortures,  Und  insult  your  pangs; 
dniling  on  the  pleas'd  Ismena, 
ith  scorn  the  once  proud  tyrant  Pbsdra. 

PHAORA. 

his  name  !  May  inibmy  attend  him ! 
destruction  fall  upon  his  head, 
he  hand  of  tliose  he  most  adores ! 

LYCON. 

*n,  prophetic  trtith  inspires  your  tongue! 
idure  the  shame  he  means  to  give; 
torments  which  he  heaps  on  you, 
-evenge,  shall  Theseus  turn  on  him. 

FBMDRJL, 

sible  ?  Oh  Lycon  1  Oh  my  reftige  ! 

Id  man !  thou  oracle  of  wisdom  ! 

e  means,  that  Phcdre  may  adore  thee. 


Enler  Theseds. 


LYCON. 


LYCON. 


lim  first. 


PHJSDRA. 

Oh  Heavens !  Accuse  the  guiltless ! 

LYCON. 

accursM ;  let  Theseus  know  your  crime ; 

i  infamy  overwhelm  your  glory ; 

oe  triumph,  and  your  infant  fkll— 

:his  idle  lethargy  of  pity, 

y  war  prevent  th*  invadini;  foe, 

our  glory,  and  secure  your  vengeance : 

he  fruit,  security,  and  case ; 

the  danger,  and  the  labour,  mine. 

PHiBDRA« 

I !  Thefeai  comes ! 


Declare  your  last  resolves. 

PILADRA. 

Do  yon  resolve,  for  Phedra  can  do  nothing. 

[ExU  Phsedca; 

LYCON. 

Now,  Lycon,  heighten  his  impatient  love. 
Now  raise  his  pHy,  now  inflame  his  rage, 
Snioken  his  hopes,  then  quash  them  with  despair; 
Work  his  tumultuous  passions  into  frenzy  ; 
Uuita  them  all,  then  turn  them  on  the  foe. 

THE8EV8. 

Was  that  my  queen,  my  wife,  my  idol,  Phafidfa? 
Does  she  still  shun  me  ?  Oh  injurious  Heaveni 
Why  did  you  give  me  back  again  to  lifib  ? 
Why  did  yon  save  me  from  the  rage  of  battle. 
To  let  me  fall  by  her  more  fatal  hatred } 

LYCON. 

Her  hatred !  No,  sht  loves  you  with  such  fond- 
ness. 

As  none  but  that  of  Theseus  e*er  could  equal ; 

Yet  so  the  gods  have  doom*d,  so  Heaven  will  ha;ve 
it. 

She  ne*er  must  view  her  much-lov'd  Theseus  more. 

THE8BUS. 

Not  see  her !  By  my  sufferings  but  I  will. 
Though  troops  embattled  should  oppose  my  pair 

sage. 
And  ready  death  should  guard  the  fatal  way. 
Not  sec  her  !  Oh  I'll  clasp  her  in  these  arms. 
Break  through  the  idle  bands  that  yet  have  held  me, . 
And  seize  the  joys  my  honest  love  may  claim. 

LYCON. 

Is  this  a  time  for  joy  ^  when  Phaedra's  grief-^ 

THEtEUS. 

Is  this  a  time  for  grief?  Is  this  my  welcome 
To  air,  to  life,  to  liberty,  and  Crete  ? 
Not  this  I  hop'd,  when,  uig'd  by  ardent  love, 
I  wing'd  my  eager  way  to  Phaedra's  arms ; 
Then  to  my  thoughts  relenting  Phaedra  flew. 
With  open  arms,  to  welcome  my  return. 
With  kindendearingblamecondemn'd  my  rashness^ 
And  made  me  swear  to  venture  out  no  more. 
Oh  I  my  warm  soul,  my  boiling  fisncy  glow'd 
With  charming  hopes  of  yet  untested  joys ; 
New  pleasures  fill'd  my  mind,  all  dangers,  paios, 
Wars,  wounds,  defeats,  in  thait  dear  hope  were  lost. 
And  does  she  now  avoid  my  eager  love, 
Pursue  me  still  with  unrelenting  hatred. 
Invent  new  pains,  detest,  loath,  shun  my  sigfat^ 
Fly  my  return,  and  sorrow  fur  ray  safety  } 

LYCON. 

O  think  not  so  !  for,  by  tli*  unerring  ^odt. 
When  first  I  told  her  of  your  i^ish'd  return. 
When  the  lov  d  name  of  Theseus  reach'd  her  ears. 
At  that  dear  name  she  rear'd  her  droopinsr  ^'^ad. 
Her  feeble  hands,  and  watery  eyes,  to  Hraven, 
To  bless  the  bounteous  gods :  at  that  dear  name 
The  raging  tempest  of  her  grief  was  dbi'd  j 
Her  sighs  wece  hush'd,  and  tean  forgot  to  flow. 
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THESEUS. 

Did  my  retam  brtftg  comfort  to  her  sorrow  ? 
Then  haste,  cuiiduct  mc  to  the  lovely  mounier : 
O  1  will  kiss  the  pearly  drops  away ; 
Suck  from  her  rosy  lips  the  frajrraiit  sighs; 
With  other  sighs  her  )>anting  breast  shall  heave, 
With  otlier  dews  her  swimming  eyes  shall  melt, 
With  other  pangA  her  throbbing  heart  shall  beat. 
And  all  her  sorrows  shall  be  lost  in  love. 

LTCON. 

Does  Theseus  bum  with  such  unheard-of  pas- 
sion? 
And  must  not  she  with  out-stretchM  arms  receive 

him, 
And  with  an  equal  ardour  meet  his  vows, 
The  vows  of  one  so  dear  !  O  righteous  j»ods  ! 
Why  must  the  bleeding  heart  of  Theseus  bear 
Such  torturing  pangs  ?  while  PhaHlra,dead  to  love, 
NovC'  with  accusing  eyes  on  an^ry  Hcavcm 
Stcdfastly  gazes,  and  upbraids  the  gods ; 
Now  with  dumb  piercing  grief,  and  bumble  shame. 
Fixes  her  gloomy  watry  orbs  to  earth  ; 
Ni»w,  burst  with  swelling  anguish,  rends  the  skies 
With  loud  compluiuts  of  her  outrageous  wrongs  ! 

THESEVS. 

Wronged !  Is  she  wrong'd  ?  and  lives  he  yet  who 
wrong'd  her? 

LTCON. 

He  lives,  so  great,  so  happy,  so  bclovM, 
That  Phacdrascarce  can  hope, scarce  wish,  njvcngc. 

TUE8EU8. 

Sliall  Thesens  live,  and  not  revenge  his  t^haedra? 
Gods!  fthall  this  arm,  renowned  for  righteous  ven- 

g«iance. 
For  quelling  tyrants,  and  redressing  wrongs. 
Now  fail  >  now'first,  when  Phaedra's  injur*d,  fail  ? 
Speak,  Lycou,  haste,  declare  the  secret  villain. 
The  wretch  so  meanly  base  to  injure  Phsedra, 
Ho  rashly  brave  to  dare  the  sword  of  Theseus. 

LYCON. 

1  dare   not   tpeak;    but  sure  her  wrongs  are 
mighty : 
The  pale  cold  hue  that  deadens  all  her  charms. 
Her  sighs,  her  hollow  groans,  her  flowing  tears. 
Hake  me  suspect  her  monstrous  grief  will  end  her. 

THESEUS. 

End  her  ?  end  Theseus  first,  and  alt  mankind  ; 
But  most  that  villain,  that  detested  slave, 
That  brutal  coward,  that  dark  lurking  wretch  ! 

LYCON. 

O  noble  heat  of  unexampled  love ! 
This  Phaedra  hop*d,  when  in  the  midst  of  grief, 
In  the  wild  torrent  of  o'erwhelming  sorrows, 
^, groaning,  still  invok'd,8tiU  calPd  on  Theseus. 

THBSEU9. 

Did  she  then  name  me !  Did  the  weeping  charmer 
Invoke  my  name,  and  call  for  aid  on  Thesens  ? 
Oh,  that  lov'd  voice  upbraided  my  delay. 
Why  then  this  stay  ?  I  come,  I  fly,  oh  Phflpdra ! 
Lead  on— Now,  dark  disturber  of  my  peace. 
If  now  thou  'rt  known,  what  luxury  of  vengeance— 
liaste,  lea4ooiiduct  me. 


lYCOli. 

Oh!  I  beg  yoo  itay^ 


THESEUS* 
What  ?  stdy  when  Phcedra  calls  ? 

LYCON. 

Oh !  on  my 
By  all  the  gods,  my  lord,  I  beg  you  stay ; 
As  you  respect  your  {icaee,  your  life,  year  gkNrjv 
As  Phsadra's  days  are  precious  to  your  soul;       .'i; 
By  all  your  love,  by  all  her  sorrows,  stay. 

THESEUS. 

Where  lies  the  danger?  wherefore  abould  I  stiyf  • 

LYCON. 

Your  sudden  presence  would  surprise  her  fool, 
Renew  the  galling  image  of  her  wrongs, 
Re\'ive  her  sorrow,  indiguation,  shame; 
A  nd  all  your  son  would  strike  her  firom  your  tyu,    . -, 

THESEUS. 

My  son !— -But  he's  too  good,  too  bfUTe  Id 

wrong  her. 
^H' hence   then   that  shocking   chaoge,  thii . 

strong  surprise ; 
That  fright  that  seia'd  him  at  the  name  of  Pbatel  i 

LTCON. 

Was  he  surprised  ?  that  showed  at  least  i«w«% ; 

THESEUS.  ,y 

Remorse!  for  what?  By  Heavens,  my  trodM 
thoughts 
Presage  some  dire  attempt. Say,  what  remoissl 

LYCON*        \ 

I  wonM  not yet  I  must—This  you  cam'  ^ 

mand ; 

This  Phaedra  orders;  thrice  her  faultering  tongut 

Bad  me  unfold  the  guilty  scene  to  Theseus: 

Thrice  with  loud  cries  reralPd  me  on  my  way. 

And  blam'd  my  speed,  and  chid  my  rash  obedieso^.. 

Lest  the  unwelcome  tale  should  wound  yourpeaas  , 

At  last,  with  looks  serenely  sad,  she  cry*d, 

*<  Qo,  tell  it  all  ;**  but  in  such  artftil  words,  ^ 

Such  tender  accents,  and  such  mdting  sounds. 

As  may  appease  his  rage,  and  move  his  pity; 

As  may  incline  him  to  forgive  his  son 

A  grievous  fiudt,  but  still  a  fiuik  of  love. 

I 

THESEUS. 

Of  love !  what  strange  suspicions  rack  my  soaM  ^^ 
As  you  regard  my  peace,  declare,  what  lova! 

LYOON. 

So  urgM,  T  must  declare ;  yet,  pHying  Heaven* 
Why  must  I  speak  ?  Why  must  unwilling  Lycos 
Accuse  the  prince  of  impious  love  to  Phaedns  ? 

THESEUS. 

Love  to  his  mother !  to  the  wife  of  Theseoi !    ' 


LYCON. 

Yes,  at  the  first  moment  he  viewM  her 
Ev'n  at  the  altar,  when  you  join*d  your 
His  easy  heart  receivM  the  guilty  flame^ 
And  from  that  time  he  prest  her  with  Ut 
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THEIKTS. 

I  for  this  she  banish'd  him  from  Crete ; 
Mtred  all :  O  righteous  hatred  ! 
ieaveii ;  forgive  me,  injur'd  Phaadra, 
ret  have  condemo'd  thy  justice. 
1  just,  and  Theseus  shall  revenge, 
K>n,  revenge  his  Fbedra*s  wrongs. 

LTCON. 

r  tools  are  these  blunt  honest  heroes, 
*e^  hunger  gorge  the  naked  hook, 
bait  the  statesman's  art  prepares, 

•uiu ! Go,  believing  fool, 

tr-£sm'd  justice  on  thy  sun, 

tetf,  aad  both  make  way  for  Lycon. 

lAside, 

I  sore  she's  wroog^d?  perhaps  *tis 

e. 

t  clear,  make  good  jrour  accusation, 

y  shall  revenge  my  son. 

LYCON. 

doubted  !  and  can  faithftil  Lycon 

0  forge  such  execrable  falsehoods  ? 
the  queen  unwillintcly  complains, 

lect  her  truth  >  O  godlike  Theseus ! 
re  you  bear  unhappy  Phsdra ! 
p'd^for  aid !  Go,  wretched  matron, 
inds,  and  rend  th*  unpitying  heavens 
in  sorrows,  since  relentless  Theseus, 
y  refuge,  Theseus,  will  not  bear  thee ! 

THESEUS. 

ly  Phaedra!  Not  revenge  her  wrongs! 
thy  proofs,  and  then  his  doom  *8  as 

e  speaks,  and  high  Olympus  shakes, 

1  voice  obeys. 

ETOOir. 

Bear  witness,  Hearen ! 
«lDctance  I  produce  this  sword, 
pof  against  th'  unhappy  prince, 
1  work  your  justice  to  his  ruin, 
i  aim'd  at  fi>rce,  as  well  as  iucesL 

THBSEUtf 

siQusionall!  Is  this  the  sword 
ocrostes,  Scyron,  Pallas  fell  ? 
sapon  which  toy  darling  son 
ptn/y  in  nooght  but  acts  of  honour  ? 
I  youth,  thou  n6bly  hast  fulfilPd 
i  promise.  O  most  injur'd  Phxdra ! 
ukt  to  his  deceitful  form  ? 
thy  justice,  or  suspect  thy  truth  ? 

LVcoir. 

bis  mom  beheld  his  ardent  eyes, 
lock'd  in  her  dishevePd  hair, 
I  glittering  o'er  her  trembling  bosom, 
irith  screams  refused  his  impious  love, 
eatb,  and  rising  to  the  wound, 
n  Men  her,  when  the  frighted  youth 
w  apprQfu:h :  had  you  then  seen  her, 
i  transports  of  becoming  fury, 
jammA  to  pierce  bar  gnilUeas  boaom» 
a  ||y^  yon  covld  not  doubt  her  truth. 


THEfECf. 

,    Oh  impious  monster !  Oh  forgive  me,  Phiftdrt ! 
And  may  the  gods  inspire  my  injur'd  soul 
With  equal  vengeance  that  may  suit  his  criiileg» 

LTCON. 

For  PhsDdra's  sake,  forbear  to  talk  of  vengeance; 
That  with  new  pains  would  wound  her  tender 

breast: 
Send  him  away  from  Crete,  and  by  his  absence 
Give  PhsBdra  quiet;  and  afford  him  mercy. 

THESEUS. 

Mercy !  for  what !  Oh  !  well  has  he  rewarded 
Poor  Phtedra's  mercy.— Oh    most   barbarcrot 

traitor! 
To  wrong  such  beauty,  and  insult  such  goodness. 
Mercy !  what's  that?  a  virtue  coin'd  by  villains  % 
Who  praise  the  weakness  which  supports  their 

crimes. 
Be  mute,  and  fly,  lest  when  my  rage  is  rous^d^ 
Thou  fbr  thyself  in  vain  implore  my  mercy. 

LYcon. 

Dull  fool,  t  laugh  at  mercy  more  than  thou  doft. 
More  than  I  do  the  justice  thou  *art  so  fond  of. 
Now  come,  young  hero,  to  thy  father's  arms. 
Receive  the  due  reward  of  haughty  virtue ; 
Now  boast  thy  race,and  laugh  at  earth-born  Lycoik 

^  Enter  Hippolitns. 

THESEUS* 

Yet  can  it  be  ? ^Is  this  th'  incestuous  villain  ^ 

How  great  his  presence,  how  erect  his  look. 
How  eveiy  grace,  how  all  his  virtuous  mother 
Shines  in  his  fiice,  and  charms  me  from  his  eyea  ? 
Oh  Neptune  !  Oh,  great  founder  of  our  race ! 
Why  was  he  firan^  with  snch  a  godlike  look  ? 
Why  wears  he  not  some  most  detested  fbrm. 
Baleful  to  sight,  as  horrible  to  thought ; 
That  I  might  act  my  justice  without  griefs    - 
Punish  the  villain,  nor  regret  the  son  ? 

HIPFOLITDt. 

May  I  presume  to  ask,  what  secret  ease 
)  Broods  in  your  breast,  and  clouds  your  royal  brow^ 
Why  dart  your  awful  eyes  those  angry  beams» 
And  fright  Hippolitus,  they  us'd  to  cheer  ? 

THESEUS. 

Answer  me  first :  when  call'd  to  wait  on  Phspdrmy 
What  sudden  fsar  surprisVl  your  troubled  soul} 
Why  did  your  ebbing  blood  forsake  yonr  cheeks  ^ 
Why  did  you  hasten  fVom  your  fisther's  arms, 
'To  shun  the  queen  yoilr  duty  bids  you  please  \ 

HIPFOLiTUS. 

My  lord,  to  please  the  queen,  Pm  fbrc'd  to 
shun  her. 
And  keep  this  hated  ol)ject  from  her  sight 

THJttSUk 

Say,  whaiV  theeanse  of  her  inveterate  hatred  ^ 

HIPPOLITUS. 

My  lord,  as  yet  I  never  gave  her  came. 

THEiBUI. 

Oh  were  It  so  f  [4mIi.1  When  lart  dU  yoo^n^ 
itndher^ 
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BlPPOLITtrs. 

When  last  attend  her  ?         Oh  unhappy  queen ! 
Your  erronr's  known,  yet  I  disdain  to  wrong  you. 
Or  to  betray  a  fault  myself  have  caus*d.       [^Aside. 
When  last  attend  her  ?— — 


THESEUS. 


Answer  me  directly ; 
Nor  dare  to  trifle  with  your  father's  rage. 

HIPPOLITUS. 
My  lord,  this  rery  mom  I  saw  the  quoen. 


THESEUS. 


What  passed  ? 


HIPPOLITUS. 

I  ask'd  permission  to  retire, 

THESEUS. 
And  was  that  all  ? 

HIPPOLITUS. 

My  lord,  I  humbly  beg, 
With  the  most  low  submissions,  ask  no  more. 

THESEUS. 

Yet  you  don*t  answer  with  your  low  submissions. 
Answer,  or  never  hope  to  see  me  more. 

•  HIPPOLITUS. 

Too  much  he  knows,  I  frar,  without  my  telling  ; 
Aud  the  poor  queen's  betray»d  and  lost  for  ever. 

{Aside. 

THESEUS. 

He  ehang'es,  gods !  aiid  faulters  at  the  question : 
lli»  fears,  bis  words,  his  looks  declare  him  guilty. 

HIPPOLITUS. 

Wliy  do  yon  frown,  my  lord  ?    Why  turn  away. 
As  from  some  loathsome  monster,  not  your  son  ? 

THESEUS. 

Thou  art  that  monster,  and  no  more  my  son. 
Not  one  of  those  of  the  most  horrid  form. 
Of  which  my  hand  has  eas'd  the  burthen'd  Earth, 

Was  half  so  shocking  to  my  sight  as  thou. 

* 

HIPPOLITUS. 

Where  am  I,  gods  ?   Is  that  my  fiither  Theseus  ? 
Ami  awake?  Am  I  Hippolitus  ? 

THESEUS. 

Thon  art  that  fiend — Thou  art  Hippolitus. 

Thou  art ! Oh  fiiil !  Ob  fatal  stain  to  honour ! 

How  had  my  vain  imagination  formed  thee  ! 
Brave  as  Alcides,  and  as  Miuos  just ! 
Sometimes  it  led  me  through  the  maze  of  war  ; 
There  it  ssurvey'd  thee  ranging  throogh  the  field, 
Mowing  down  troops,  and  dealing  out  destruction : 
Sometimes  with  wholesome  laws  reforming  states, 
Crowning  their  happy  joys  with  peace  and  plenty  ^ 
While  you— 

HIPPOLITUS. 

With  all  my  &thcr*s  soal  inspir'd. 
Burnt  with  impatient  thirst  of  early  honour, 
To  taut  tbrough  bloody  fields  tLe  chase  vf  glory, 


And  bless  your  age  with  trophies  like  your  own. 
Gods  !  How  that  wanu'd  me !  How  my  throbbiag 

heart 
r/»npt  to  the  imace  of  my  father's  joy. 
When  you  should  strain  me  in  yoor  foldin?  aiiii% 
And  with  kind  raptures,  and  with  sobbinc  joys, 
C«>mmend  my  valour,  and  confess  your  son  \ 
How  did  I  think  my  glorious  toil  o'er-paid  ? 
Thon  great  indeed,  and  in  my  father's  love. 
With  more  than  conquest  crown'd?  "  Go  0D,Hi^ 

politus, 
Go  tread  the  nigged  paths  of  daring  hoiKMir; 
Practise  the  stricter  and  austen-st  virtue. 
And  all  the  rigid  laws  of  rightetms  Minos; 
Tlieseus,  thy  father  Theseus,  will  reward  thee." 

THESEUS. 

Reward  thee  ?— Yes,  as  Minos  would  reward 
Uice. 
Was  Minos  then  thy  pattern  }  And  did  Minos, 
The  great,  the  good,  the  just,  the  righteous  Minoi^ 
The  judge  of  Hell,  and  oracle  of  I*^rth, 
Did  he  inspire  adultery,  force,  and  incest } 


Ismena  appean. 
ISMENA. 

Ha !  What*8  this  ? 


[AOu 


HIPPOLITUS. 

Amazement!  Incest?— « 

THESEUS. 

Incest  witli  Phaedra,  with  thy  mother  Ptodiil    \ 

HIPPOUTUS. 

Hiis  charge  so  unexpected,  so  amazing. 
So  new,  so  strange,  impossible  to  thought. 
Stuns  my  astonisliM  soul,  and  ties  my  voice. 

THESEUS. 

Then  let  this  wake  thee,  this  once  glorious  8wor4, 
With  which  thy  father  arm*d  thy  inimnt  band, 
Not  for  this  purpose.     Oh  abandoned  slave ! 
Oh  early  villain  !  Most  detested  coward  ! 
With  this  my  instrument  of  youthftil  glory ! 
With  this !—— Oh  noble  entrance  into  arms ! 
With  this  t*  invade  the  spotless  Phsdra's  honour? 
Phaedra  !  My  life !  My  better  half,  my  queen ^ 
That  very  Phaedra,  for  whose  just  defence 
The  gods  would  clahn  thy  sword. 

HIPPOLITUS. 

Amazement !  Death  \  • 
Heavens !  Durst  I  raise  the  lar-famM  sword  of 

Theseus  , 

Against  his  queen,  against  my  mother's  bosom. 

THESEUS. 

If  not,  declare  when,  where,  amd  how  you  lost  itl 
How  Phaedra  gainMit?    Oh  all  the  gods!    Hefi 

silent.  t 

Why  was  it  bar'd  }  Whose  bosom  was  it  aimHi  at } 
What  meant  tliy  arm  advanced,  thy  glowing  cheeks, ' 
Thy  hand,  heart,  eyes?   Oh  viUain !  moostroos 

viliain ! 

niPPOLITUl. 

Is  there  no  way,  no  thought,  no  beam  of  light  t 
No  clue  to  guide  mc  tlunmsh  tbis  gtooajr  bmc^ 
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my  honour,  yet  preserve  my  faith  ? 

{one,  ye  powers  !  And  must  1  groan  he- 

!mth 

arable  load  of  foul  dishonour  ? 

eteus  suffer  such  unheard-of  tortdre  ! 

my  father !  No,  Pll  break  through  all ; 

,  all  vo«rl^  ail  idle  imprecations, 

em  to  the  winds.     Hear  me,  my  lord ! 

IT  wTong'd  son.    The  sword        Oh  fatal 

»w  ! 

tr  oaths ;  and  thou,  rash  thoughtless  fool, 

tltyself  in  voluntary  chains  ; 

y  fatal  trust  continue  firm  ! 

jiscrrace,  though  infamous  yet  honest. 

me  father,  may  the  righteous  gods 

II  their  curses  on  this  wretched  head. 

Jiey  doom  me !-» 

THESEUS. 

Yes,  the  gods  will  doom  thee, 
nd,  the  sword !  Now  swear,  and  call  to 
tness 

Hell,  and  Earth.  I  mark  it  not  from  one, 
itbes  beneath  such  complicated  guUt. 

HIPPOUTU8. 

lat  like  guilt,  when  with  expanded  arms 
to  meet  yo>i  at  your  wished  return } 
appear  like  guilt  ?  When  thus  serene, 
s  erect,  and  visage  unappalPd, 
liat  awfiil  £sLce,  1  stand  tlie  charge ; 
lot  fearing :  Say,  if  I  am  guilty, 
e  the  conscious  looks,  the  fkce  now  pale, 
ling  red,  the  downcast  haggard  eyes, 
n  earth,  or  slowly  rais*d  to  catch 
view,  then  sunk  again  with  horrour  ? 

TUESEUS. 

for  raw,  untaught,  unfinishM  villains, 
hy  bloom  hast  rcach'd  th*  abhorr'd  per- 
rtion : 

looks  could  wear  a  peaceful  calm, 
teoua  stamp  (oh  Ucavcns ! )  of  faultless 
rtue, 

r  foul  heart  contriirM  this  horrid  deed. 
I'd  fiend,  can*t  such  trauRcending  crimes 
ly  soul,  or  ruffle  thy  smooth  brow  ? 
t  remorse !     No  qualms !     No  pricking 
ngs! 

struggle  of  rebel)  i  ng  honour ! 
hyjoy!  thy  secret  board  of  bliss, 
,  to  ponder,  act  it  o'er  in  thought ; 
to  dwell  on ;  as  rejoicing  misers 
r  their  precious  stores  of  secret  gold. 

HIPPOLirVS. 

not  'kpeak  !  Then  say,  unerring  Heaven, 
I  bom  with  such  a  thirst  of  glory? 
this  morning  dawn  to  my  dishonour } 
lot  pitying  Fate  with  ready  death 
be  guilty  day  ? 

THESEUS. 

Guilty  indeed. 
te  time  you  heard  your  father^s  death, 
a  father  (Oh  immortal  gods  !) 
lee  dearer  than  his  life  and  glory ; 
u  should*st  rend  the  skies  with  clamorous 

ia4  breast,  and  tear  thy  starting  hair ; 


Then  .to  my  bed  to  force  your  impious  way ; 
With  horrid  lust  t'  insult  my  yet  warm  urn ; 
Make  me  the  scorn  of  Hell,  and  sport  for  fiends ! 
Th>  se  are  the  funeral  honours  paid  to  Theseus, 
These  are  the  sorrows,  these  the  hallow'd  rites. 
To  which  you*d  call  your  fiither's  hovering  spirit* 

EnUr  Ismena. 

I8MENA. 

Hear  me,  my  lord,  ere  yet  you  fix  his  doom. 

[Turning  to  Theseus. 
Hear  one  that  comes  to  shield  his  injured  honour. 
And  guard  his  life  with  hazard  of  her  own. 

THESEUS. 

Though  thou  'rt  the  daughter  of  my  hated  foBf 
Though  ev'n  thy  bcauty*s  loathsome  to  my  eyes, 
Yet  justice  bids  me  hear  thee. 

ISNBNA. 

Thus  I  thank  you.  [Kntek, 
Then  know,  mistaken  prince,  his  honest  soul 
Could  ne'er  be  sway'd  by  impious  love  to  Phaedra, 
Since  I  before  cngag'd  his  early  vows ; 
With  all  my  wiles  subdued  bis  struggling  heart ; 
For  long  his  duty  struggled  with  bis  love. 

THESEUS. 

Speak,  is  this  true }  On  thy  obedience,  speak. 

HIPP0UTU8, 

So  charg'd,  I  own  the  daujl^rous  truth ;  1  own. 
Against  her  will,  I  lov'd  the  fair  Ismena. 

THESEUS. 

Canst  thou  be  only  clear'd  by  disobedience. 

And  justify*d  by  crimes  ? What !  love  my  foe  ! 

Love  one  descended  from  a  race  of  tyrants. 
Whose  blood  yet  reeks  on  my  avenging  sword ! 
I'm  curst  each  moment  I  delay  thy  fate : 
Haste  to  the  shades,  and  tell  the  happy  Pallas 
Ismena's  flames,  and  let  bim  taste  such  joys. 
As  thou  giv'st  me  ;  go  tell  applauding  Minos 
The  pious  love  you  bore  his  dau;>hter  Phaedra ; 
Tell  it  the  chattering  ghosts,  and  hissing  furies, 
Tell  it  the  grinning  fiends,  till  Hell  sound  nothing 
To  thy  pleased  ears  but  Phasdra  and  Ismeoa.' 

Enter  Cratander. 

Seize  him,  Cratander  ;  take  this  guilty  sword. 
Let  his  own  liand  avenge  the  crimes  it  acted. 
And  bid  him  die,  at  least,  like  Theseus'  son. 
Take  him  away,  and  execute  my  orders. 

HIPPOLITUS. 

Heavens !  How  that  strikes  me !  How  it  wound* 
my  soul ! 
To  think  of  your  unutterable  sorrows. 
When  you  shall  find  Hippolitus  was  guiltless ! 
Yet  when  yon  know  the  innocence  you  doom'd. 
When  yuu  shall  mourn  your  son*s  unhappy  fiite. 
Oh,  I  beseech  you  by  the  love  you  bore  me. 
With  my  last  words  (my  words  will  then*  pteriill) 
Ob,  for  my  sake,  forbear  to  touch  your  lifei 
Nor  wound  again  Hippolitus  in  Theseus. 
Let  all  my  virtues,  all  my  joys,  survive' 
Fresh  in  your  breast,  but  be  my  woes  forgotf 
The^roes  which  Fate,  and  not  my  ^Ailhtr,  wrought. 
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Oh !  let  me  dwell  for  ever  in  your  thoaghts« 
Let  me  be  lionour'd  still,  but  not  deplor'd. 

THUEVt. 

Then  thy  chief  care  is  for  thy  father's  life. 
Oh  blooming  hypocrite !  Oh  young  dissembler ! 
Well  hafft  thou  shown  the  care  thou  tak'st  of 

Theseus. 
Oh  all  ye  gods !  how  this  inflames  my  fury ! 
1  scarce  can  hold  my  rage ;  my  eager  hands 
Tremble  to  reach  thee.  No,  dishonoured  Theseus ! 
Blot  not  thy  fame  with  such  a  monstei's  blood. 
SimUch  him  away* 

HIPPOLITUS. 
Lead  on.    Farewell,  Ismena. 

I8ME1IA. 

Oh !  take  me  with  him,  let  me  share  his  ftte. 
Oh  awful  Theseus !  Yet  revoke  his  doom : 
See,  see  the  very  ministers  of  Death, 
Though  bred  to  blood,  yet  shrink,  and  wish  to  save 
him. 

THBSSUt. 

SUves,  Tillains,  tear  her  from  him,  cut  her  arms 
o£ 

J8MBNA« 

Oh  J  tear  me,  cut  me,  till  my  aever'd  limbe 
Qww  to  my  loid,  and  share  the  pains  he  suflers. 


TiUamfyaway. 


THXSEUf. 
IfHBWA, 

O  Theseus!  Hear  me,  bear  me. 


THESEUS. 

Away,  nor  taint  m^  with  thy  loathsome  touch. 
Off,  womaur 

ISMBlfA, 

Stay,  oh  stay !  Pll  tell  you  all.  [Exii  Theseus. 

Already  gone ! ^Tell  it,  ye  conscious  walls ; 

Bear  it,  ye  winds,  upon  your  pitying  wings ; 
Resound  it.  Fame,  with  all  your  hundred  tongues. 
Oh  hapless  youth!    All  Heaven  conspires  against 

you. 
The  conscious  walls  conceal  the  fatal  secret : 
Th*  untainted  winds  refuse  th*  infecting  load : 
And  Fame  itself  is  mut'^.— Nay,  ev*n  Ismeoa, 
Thy  own  Ismena*s  sworn  to  thy  destruction. 
But  atill,  whatever  the  cruel  gods  design, 
In  the  same  fiite  our  equal  stars  combine. 
And  he  who  dooms  thy  dentb  pronounces  mine. 


^H-^ 


ACT  V. 
BnUr  Fhsdra  and  Lyoon^ 

LTOOH. 

Acciwr  yowTMlf  ?  Oh !  on  my  knees  I  beg  yov. 
By  all  the  C^s,  recal  the  fatal  mossaire. 
Heavens!    will  yon  stand  the  dreaded   rage  of 

Theseus? 
Aad  brand  your  flime,  and  work  your  own  de- 

ftnictioii? 


PVMVtUU 

By  thee  Tm  branded,  and  by  thee  deilroy  V| 

Thou  bosom  serpent,  thou  alluring  fiend! 
Yet  shan't  you  boast  the  miseries  you  causey 
Nor  'scape  the  ruin  you  have  brought  cm  aU. 

LYOON. 

Was  it  not  your  command  ?  UaMfmOdoHhydM 
E'er  spoke,  e'er  thought,  dcsignHi,  crotitrivM,  « 

acted  ? 
Has  he  done  aught  without  the  <)ueett's  ooosoBt? 

PHAD&A. 

Plead'ttthonconsentto  what  thou  first  iaspMlt? 
Was  that  consent?  O  senseless  politician! 
^Vllen  adverse  passions  struggled  in  my  breast, 
When  anji^r,  fear,  love,  sorrow,  guilt,  despair. 
Drove  out  my  reason,  and  usurped  my  soul, 
Yet  this  consent  you  plead,  O  ^ithful  Lycont 
Oh  !  only  zealous  for  the  fame  of  Phaedra  I 
With  this  you  blot  my  name,  and  clear  your  own  3 
And  what's  my  frenzy,  will  be  caU'd  my  crime : 
What  then  is  thine  ?  Thou  cool, deliberate  villaifs 
Thou  wise,  fore-thinking,  weighing  potittcian ! 

LTCON. 

Oh !  twas  so  black,  my  frighten'd  tongoe  reooiP< 
At  its  own  sound,  and  horrour  shook  my  sooL 
Yet  still,  though  pierc'dwith  such  amazingai^dil 
Such  was  my  zeal,  so  much  1  lov'd  my  queen,* 
1  broke  through  all,  to  save  the  life  of  PhmdtiL 

PHJEDRA. 


What's  life  ?  Oh  all  ye  gods !  Can  life  atone 
For  all  the  monstrous  crimes  by  which  tis  bongbi 
Or  can  1  live !  When  thou,  oh  soul  of  hono|ir ! 
Oh  early  hero !  by  my  crimes  art  ruin*d. 
Perhaps  ev'n  now  the  great  unhappy  youth 
Falls  by  the  sordid  hends  of  butchering  villains 4 
Now,  now  he  bleeds,  he  dies — Oh  pcijur'd  traitoi 
See,  his  rich  blood  in  purple  torn  nts  flows. 
And  Nature  sallies  in  unhidden  groansj 
Now  mortal  pangs  distort  his  lovely  form  ; 
His  rosy  beauties  fiide,  his  starry  eyes 
Now  darkling  swim,  and  fix  their  closing  beamsf 
Now  in  short  gasps  his  bbourin^  spirit  heaves. 
And  weakly  flutters  on  his  (aultering  tongue. 
And  struggles  into  sound.     Hear,  monster,  hear, 
With  his  last  breath  he  entases  peijur'd  Phaedra : 
He  summons  Phaedra  to  the  bar  of  Minos ; 
Thou  too  shalt  there  appear;  to  torture  thee. 
Whole  Hell  shall  bcemploy*d,and  sufiTeringPhcdi 
Shall  find  some  ease  to  see  thee  still  more  wretdie 

LYCOH. 

Oh  all  ye  powers  !  Oh  Phosdra !  Hear  mo,  he 
me. 
By  all  my  zeal,  by  all  my  anxious  cares. 
By  those  unhappy  crimes  I  wroug-ht  to  serve  yc 
By  these  old  wither'd  limbs  and  hoary  hairs. 
By  all  my  tears ! — Oh  heavens !  She  minds  me  n 
She  hears  not  my  complaints.  Oh  wretched  Lycc 
To  what  art  thou  reserv'd  ? 

rH.£DRA. 

Reser\''d  to  all 
The  sharpest,  slowest  pains  that  Eartli  can  (umi 

To  all  I  wish        on  Phaxlra Guards,  st>K 

him.  [Lyoon  canimti 
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Ha !  Tbewnf ,  godt !  My  freezing  blood  congeals. 
And  aU  my  thoughts,  designs,  and  words  are  lost. 

Enter  Theseus. 

THBSKUS. 

Dost  thou  at  last  repent  ?  Oh  lovely  Phaidrm ! 
At  last  with  cqoa!  ardour  meet  my  vows  : 
6  dear-boaght  blessing !  Yet  Pit  not  complain, 
Soce  now  my  sharpest  grief  is  all  overpaid. 
And  only  heightens  joy — Then  haste,my  charmer. 
Let's  feast  our  famish'dvsouls  with  amorous  riot. 
With  fiercest  bliss  atone  for  our  delay, 
lad  in  a  moment  love  the  age  we  've  lost 

PHiBDRA. 

ftand  oiT,  approach  me,  touch  me  not;   fly 
hence. 
Fir  u  the  di^nt  skies  or  deepest  centre. 

THE8BUI. 

Amazement  *  Death !  Ye  gods  who  guide  the 
world, 
What  can  this  mean }  So  fierce  a  detestation, 
80  strong   abhorrence! — Speak,   exquisite   tor- 
mentor! 
Wu  it  for  this  your  summons  fiird  my  soul 
J^  tMgia  raptures,  and  tumultuous  transports  ? 
wn  painiul  joys,  and  agonies  of  bliss! 
SU I  for  this  obey  my  Phaedra's  call, 
Aod  fly  with  tren^ling  haste  to  meet  her  arms  ? 
And  am  1  thus  received  ?  O  cruel  Phaedra ! 
Was  it  for  this  you  rouz'd  my  drowsy  soul 
From  the  dull  lethargy  of  hopeless  love  ? 
Aod  dost  thou  only  show  those  beauteous  eyes 
To  wike  despair,  and  blast  me  with  their  beams  ? 

PH«DRA. 

Oh !  were  that  all  to  which  the  gods  have  doomM 
me; 
But  angry  Heaven  has  laid  in  store  for  Theseus 
Soch  perfoct  mischief,  such  transcendent  woe. 
That  the  black  image  shocks  my  frighted  soul, 
And  the  words  die  on  my  reluctant  tongue, 

THESEUS, 

Fear  not  to  speak  it ;  that  harmonious  voice 
Will  make  the  saddest  tale  of  sorrow  pleasing. 
And  charm  the  grief  it  bringsi. — ^Thus  let  roe  hear  it. 
Thus  in  thy  sight ;  thus  gazing  on  those  eyes, 
I,  can  support  the  utmost  spite  of  Fate, 

And  stand  the  rage  of  Heaven, Approach,  my 

foir! 

PHiEDRA. 

Off,  or  I  fly  for  ever  from  thy  sight : 
Shall  I  embrace  the  fother  of  Hippolitus  ) 

THESEUS. 

Fofget  the  villain,  drive  him  from  yoor  soul, 

PHiBDRA. 

Can  I  for^,  or  drive  him  from  my  soul  ? 
Ob !  he  will  still  be  present  to  my  eyes  ; 
His  words  wif  1  ever  echo  iu  my  ears ; 
Still  will  be  be  the  torture  of  my  days. 
Bane  of  my  life,  and  ruin  of  my  glory. 


TffnBM. 


And  mine  and  all. — Oh  most  abandoned  villaifl^ 
Oh  lasting  scandal  to  our  godlike  race ! 
That  could  contrive  a  crime  so  foul  as  inoestk 

PIL/EORA. 

Incest !  Oh  name  it  not ! 

The  very  mention  shakes  my  inmost  soul : 
The  gods  ane  startled  in  their  peaceful  mansioiM^ 
And  Nature  sickeius  at  the  shocking  sound. 
Thou  brutal  wrctth  1  Thou  execrable  monster! 
To  break  tJirough  all  the  laws  that  early  flow 
Prom  untaut^ht  rcuson,  and  diitinguibh  man  ; 
Mix  like  the  senseless  herd  with  t^stial  lust. 
Mother  and  son  preposterously  wicked ; 
To  bauisli  from  thy  soul  the  reverence  due 
To  honour,  nalure,  and  the  geuial  bed. 
And  injure  one  so  great,  so  good  as  Theseus. 

THESEUS. 

To  injure  one  so  irreat,  so  j*ood  as  Phmdra; 
Oh  slave !  to  wroAg  such  purity  as  thine. 
Such  dazzling  brightness,  such  exalted  virtue. 

PHiBORA. 

Virtue !  All-seeing  gods,  you  know  my  virtue  1 
Must  I  support  all  this  ?  O  righteous  Heaven ! 
Can't  I  yet  speak  ?  Reproach  I  could  have  bome;^ 
Pointed  his  satyrs  stings,  and  cdg'd  his  rage. 

But  to  be  prais*d Now,  Minos,  I  defy  thee; 

Ev*n  all  thy  dreadful  magazines  of  pains. 
Stones,  furies,  wheels,  are  slight  to  what  1  suflb*. 
And  Hell  itseirs  relief. 


what 


THESEUS. 

What's  Hell  to  thee? 
What  crimes  couId*$t  thou  commit?     Or 

reproaches 
Could  innocence  so  pure  as  PhsDdra*s  fear. 
Oh,  thou  *rt  the  chastest  matron  of  thy  sex 
The  fairest  pattern  of  excelling  virtue. 
Our  lat«>st  annaU  shall  record  thy  glory, 
TIkj  maid's  example,  and  the  matron's  theme. 
Each  skilful  artist  shall  express  thy  form, 

In  animated  gold. ^The  threatening  swonl 

Shall  bang  for  ever  o'er  thy  snowy  bosom ; 
Such  heavenly  beauty  on  thy  face  shall  bloom. 
As  shall  almost  excuse  the  viliain's  crime  j 
But  yet  that  firmness,  that  unshaken  virtue. 
As  Ntill  shall  mako  the  monster  more  detested. 
Where-e'er  you  pass,  the  crowded  way  shall  sound 
With  joyful  cries,  and  endless  acclamations : 
And  when  aspiring  bards,  in  daring  strains. 
Shall  raise  some  heavenly  matron  to  the  Powers, 
They  »ll  say,  she's  great,  she's  true,  she's  chaste  as 

Phsedra. 

PHiBDRA. 

This  might  have  been. But  now,  oh  cruel 

stars ! 
Now,  as  I  pass,  the  crowded  way  shall  sound 
With  hissing  scorn,  and  murmurin...  detestation : 
Th'*  latest  annals  shall  record  my  shame  * 
And  when  th'  avenuin^  Muse  witK  pointed  lago 
Would  sink  some  impious  woman  down  to  Hell 
She'U   say,  she's  faUe,  she's  base,  she's  foul^a^ 

Pbtedra. 


ftOO 
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JII8&EUS. 

Hadst  thou  been  fool,  had  horrid  TioUtioo 
ISast  any  stains  <m  purity  like  thine. 
They  're  washed  already  in  the  villain's  blood : 
The  very  sword,  his  instmment  of  horrour. 
Ere  this  time  drench'd  in  his  incestuous  heart. 
Has  done  thee  justice,  and  aveng'd  the  crimes 
He  U8*d  it  to  i>erfonn. 

Enter  Messenger. 

MESSENGER. 

Alas!  mylordy 

Ere  tbis  the  prince  is  dead  ! 1  saw  Cratander 

Give  him  a  sword.— »I  saw  him  boldly  take  it. 
Rear  it  on  high,  and  point  it  to  his  breast, 
With  steady  hands,  and  with  disdainful  looks, 
As  one  that  fear*d  not  death,  but  scom'd  to  die. 

And  not  in  battle. A  loud  clamour  followed : 

And  the  surrounding  soldiers  hid  from  sight. 
But  all  prouounc'd  him  dead. 

PH^SDRA. 

Is  he  then  dead  ? 

THESEUS. 

Yes,  yes,  he's  dead  ;  and  dead  by  my  command; 
4nd  in  this  dreadful  act  of  mournful  justice, 
l*m  more  renown'd  than  in  my  dear-bought  laurels. 

PBADRA. 

Then  thoo  'rt  renown'd  indeed.      ■  Oh  happy 
Theseus ! 
Oh,  only  worthy  of  the  love  of  Phaedra  ! 
Haste  then, let's  join  our  well-met  hands  together; 
Unite  for  ever,  and  defy  the  gods 
To  show  a  pair  so  eminently  wretched, 

THESEUS. 

Wretched!  For  what?  For  what  the  world  must 
praise  me. 
For  what  the  nations  shall  adore  my  justice, 
A  villain's  death  ? 

PHSDRA. 

Hippolitus  a  villain ! 
Ob,!!^  was  all  his  godlike  sire  could  wish. 
The  pride  of  Theseus,  and  the  hopes  of  Crete. 
Nor  did  the  bravest  of  his  godlike  race 
Tread  with  such  early  hopes  the  paths  of  honour. 

THESEUS. 

What   can  .  this   mean  ?    Declare,    ambiguous 
.  Phsedra ; 
Say,  wheuce  these  sbiftiog  gusts  of  clashing  rage  ? 
Why  are  thy  doubtful  speeches  dark  and  troubled. 
As  Cretan  seas  when  vext  by  warring  winds  ? 
Why  is  a  villain,  with  alternate  passion, 
AccusM  and  praisM,  detested  and  deplor*d  ? 

PHiEDRA. 

Canst  thou  not  niess  ? 

Canst  thou  not  read  it  in  my  furious  passions  ? 
In  all  the  wild  disorders  of  my  soul  ? 
Cbuld'st  thou  not  see  it  in  the  noble  warmth 
That  nrg'd  the  daring  youth  to  acts  of  honour  ? 
Could'st  thou  not  find  it  in  the  generous  truth, 
WMch  Bparkic  d  in  his  eyi s,and  open'd  in  his  f)»ee? 
Coold'st  notperceive  it  in  ue  chaste  Kserve  ? 


In  every  word  and  lQgok»  each  godlike  ac^ 
Could'st  thou  not  see  Hippolitus;was  guiltless  ? 

THESEUS. 

Guiltless!  Oh  all  ye  gods!  AVhat  can  this  mean 

PHiSORA. 

■Mean!  That  the  guilt  is  minej  that  virtoott 
Phsidra, 
The  maid's  example,  and  the  matron*8  theme, 
With  bestial  passion  woo'd  your  loathing  son; 
And  when  deny'd,  with  impious  accusation 
Sully'd  the  lustre  of  his  shining  honour ; 
Of  my  own  crimes  accos'd  the  fstlritless  youth, 
And  with  ensnaring  wiles  destroy 'd  that  virtue 
I  try*d  in  vain  to  shake. 

THESEUS. 

Is  he  then  guiltless  ? 
Guiltless !    Then  what  art  thou  ?    And  oh  Jotf 

Heaven  ! 
What  a  detested  parricide  is  Theseus  ! 

PHiEORA. 

What  am  I  ?  What  indeed,  but  one  moreblsck 
Than  Earth  or  Hell  e*er  bore  !    O"  horrid  mixtore 
Of  crimes  and  woes,  of  parricide  and  incest, 
Perjury,  murder ;  to  arm  the  erring  father 
Against  the  guiltless  son.     O  impious  Lycon ! 
In  what  a  Hell  of  woes  thy  arts  have  plung'd  mi 

THESEUS. 

Lycon  !  Here,  guards ! Oh  most  abandopH 

villain ! 
Secure  him,  seize  him,  drag  him  piece-meal  hither 

Enter  Guards. 

GUARDS. 

Who    has,   my  lord,  incurred  your  high  dii 
pleasure  ? 

THESEUS. 

Who  can  it  be,  ye  gods,  but  peijui'd  Lycon  ? 
Who  can  inspire  such  storms  of  rage,  but  Lycon 
Where  has  my  sword  left  one  so  black,  but  Lycon 
Where !   Wretched  Theseus !  in  thy  bed  and  hear 
The  very  darling  of  my  soul  and  eyes ! 
Oh  beauteous  fiend  !  But  trust  not  to  thy  form. 
You  too,  my  son,  was  fair  j  your  manly  beauties 
Charm'd  every  heart  (O  Heavens!)  to  youf  d( 

struction. 
You  too  were  good,  your  virtuous  soul  abhorr'd 
The  crimes  for  which  youdy'd.  Oh  impious  Phaedra 
Incestuous  fury !  Execrable  murth*ress  ? 
Is  there  revenge  on  Earth,  or  pain  in  Hell, 
Can  art  invent,  or  boiling  rage  suggest, 
£v*n  endless  torture  which  thou  shalt  not  sufier  ? 

PHCORA. 

And  is  there  aught  pn  Earth  I  would  not  suffer 
Oh,  were  there  vengeance  equal  to  my  crimes. 
Thou  need'st  not  claim  it,  most  unhappy  youth. 
From  any  hands  but  mine  :  T'  avenge  thy  fate, 
Pd  court  the  fiercest  pains,  and  sue  for  tortures; 
And  Ph«dra*s  sufferings  should  atone  for  thine: 
Ev'n  now  I  fall  a  victim  to  thy  wrongs ; 
Ev*n  now  a  fatal  draught  works  out  my  aoid  > 
Fv^n  now  it  curdles  in  my  shrinking  veins 
The  lazy  blo^d*  and  freezes  at  my  heart* 
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SOI  . 


Igrcoo  brought  m, 

THESEUS. 

thoa  escap'd  my  wrafh?   Yet,  impioas 
.ycon, 

1  'Jl  empty  all  my  hoard  of  vengeance, 
t  my  boundless  rage. 

'      LTCOV. 

O!  mercy,  mercy! 

THESEUS. 

thou  shalt  find  as  thy  best  deeds  deserve, 
thy  guilty  soul  can  hope  from  Theseus ; 
tbou  abow'dst  to  poor  Hippolitus. 

LYCON. 

lain  me  !  whip  me  !  Let  me  be  the  scorn 

d  rabbles,  and  insulting  crowds  ! 

:  but  life,  and  make  that  life  most  wretched. 

PH£ORA. 

lou  so  base,  so  spiriUess  a  slave  ? 

he  lovely  youth  thy  arts  have  ruin*d, 

te  bore  the  fatc^to  which  you  dooiu'd  him. 

THESEUS. 

ject  villain  I  Yet  it  gives  me  joy 
he  fears  that  shake  thy  guilty  soul, 
I  thy  crimes,  and  antedate  thy  woes. 
thou  Mt  howl  thy  fearful  soul  away ; 
ughing  crowds  shall  echo  to  thy  cries, 
ike  thy  pains  their  sport !    Haste,  hence, 
way  with  him, 

n  to  all  the  torments  Earth  can  furnish  ; 
be  rack'd  and  gash'd,  impalM  alive ; 
the  mangled  monster,  fix*d  on  high, 
it   the  shouting  crowds,  and  glut  their 
engeancc. 

lis  all  ?  And  art  thou  now  appeas'd  ? 
{  atone  for  poor  Hippolitus  ! 
r!r*d  appetite  !  Oh  ravenous  thirst 
*s  blood  !  What  not  a  day,  a  moment ! 

PH^ORA. 

A  moment !  Oh !  thou  should^st  have  staid 
zes,  all  the  round  of  circling  time, 
:h*d  the  life  of  that  consummate  youth. 

THESEUS. 

et  with  joy  I  flew  to  his  destruction, 
his  fate,  and  triumph'd  in  his  ruin. 
I  promised  to  his  dying  mother, 
her  mortal  pangs  she  sighing  gave  me 
cold  kisses  from  her  trembling  lips, 
rh*d  her  feeble  wandering  hands  to  mine; 
T  last  breath,  now  quivering  at  her  mouth, 

my  goodness  to  her  lovely  son ; 
lippolitus.     He,  alas '  descends 

victim  to  the  lazy  shades, 
aven   and   Earth !)  by  Theseus  doom'd, 
»cends. 

PHADRA. 

oomM  by  Theseus,  but  accusM  by  Phssdra, 
Ira's  madness,  and  by  I.ycon's  hatred, 
my  life  1  expiate  my  frenzy, 
for  thee,  my  headlong  rage  destroyed : 
lursuft  (oh  great  ill-fated  youth  !) 
bee  still,  bat  now  with  chaste  desires ; 


Thee  through  the  dismal  waste  of  gloomy  death ; 
Thee  through  the  glimmering  dawn,and  purerday» 
Through  all  th*  Elysian  plains:  O  righteourMinos ! 
Elysian  plains !  There  he  and  his  Ismena 
Shall  sport  for  ever,  shall  for  ever  drink 
immoital  love ;  while  1  far  off  shall  howl 
In  lonely  plains ;  while  all  the  blackest  ghosts 
Shridk  from  the  baleful  sight  of  one  more  monstrous. 
And  more  accurs'd  than  they. 

THESEUS, 

I  too  must  go ; 
I  too  must  once  more  see  the  burning  shore 
Of  livid  Acheron  and  black  Cocy  tus. 
Whence  no  Alcidcs  will  release  me  now. 

PHiBDAA. 

Then  why  this  stay  ?    Come  on,  let^s  plunge  to- 
gether : 
See  Hell  sets  wide  its  adamantine  gates. 
See  through  the  sable  gates  the  black  Cocytos 
In  smoky  circles  rowls  its  fiery  waves  : 
Hear,  hear  the  stunning  harmonies  of  woe, 
The  din  of  rattliny  chains,  of  clashing  whips. 
Of  groans,  of  luud  complaints,  of  piercing  shrieks, 
That  wide  through  all  its  gloomy  world  resouad. 
.  How  huge  Masgara  stalks !  what  streaming  fires 
Blaze  from  her  glaring  eyes !  what  serpents  curl 
III  horrid  wreaths,  and  hiss  around  her  head! 
Now,  now  she  drags  me  to  the  bar  of  Minos. 
See  how  the  awful  judges  of  the  dead 
Look  stedfast  hate,  and  hoirible  dismay ! 
See  Minos  turns  away  his  Loathing  eyes. 
Rage  choaks  his  struggling  words :  the  fatal  arn 
Drops  fjrcrn  his  tremblincr  hand :  O  all  ye  gods ! 
What,  Lycon  here !  Oh  execrable  villain ! 
Then  am  I  still  on  Earth  ?  By  Hell  1  am, 
A  fiiry  now,  a  scourge  preserved  for  Lycon  ! 
See,  the  just  beings  offer  to  my  vengeance 
That  impioas  slave.     Now,  Lycon,  for  revenge ; 

Thanks,  Heaven,  'tis  here. ^I'll  steal  it  to  his 

heart. 
[Mistaking  Tbescus/or  Lycon,  qfftrs  to  slab  kirn. 

GUARDS. 
Heavens !  'tis  your  lord. 

PHAORA. 

My  lord !  O  equal  Heaven ! 
Must  each  portentous  moment  rise  in  crimes. 
And  sallying  life  go  off  in  parricide  ? 
Then  trust  not  thy  slow  drugs.  Tiius  sure  of  death 

[Slabs  herself. 

Complete  thy  horrors And  if  this  suffice  not. 

Thou,  Minos,  do  the  rest 

THESEUS. 

At  length  she's  quiet. 
And  Earth  now  bears  not  such  a  wretch  as  Theseus; 
Yet  I  '11  oljey  Hippolitus,  and  live  : 
Then  to  the  wars  j  and  as  the  Corybantincs, 
With   clashing  shields,    and   brayiug   trumpets, 

drown'd 
The  cries  of  infant  Jove         I  '11  stifle  conscience. 
And  Nature's  murmurs  in  the  din  of  arms. 
But  what  are  arms  to  rae  ?  Is  he  nut  dead 
For  whom  I  fouglit  ?  For  whom  my  hoary  asre 
Glow'd  with  the  boiling  heat  ot  youth  in  battle  ? 
How  then  to  drag  a  wretchetl  life  beneath. 
An  endless  round  of  still  retorning  woes. 


sot 
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And  all'the  gnawhig  pMigs  of  vain  remorse? 
What  torment's   this  ?— -Therefore,   O    greatly 
thought. 

Therefore  do  justice  on  thjrsel^ and  live; 

Live  above  all  most  infinitely  wretched. 
InDeBa  too        Nay,  then,  avenging  Heaven 

Ismena  tntert. 

Has  vented  all  its  rsge^-       O  wretched  maid ! 
Why  dost  thou  come  to  swell  my  raging  grief ! 
IVhy  add  to  sorrows,  and  embitter  woes } 
"Why  do  thy  uoumiiil  eyes  upbraid  my  guilt  i 
Why  thus  recall  to  my  afflicted  soul 
The  sad  remambrance  of  my  god-like  son. 
Of  that  dear  youth  my  cruelty  has  ruiii*d  ? 

UMENA. 

Roln'd !        O  all  ye  powers!  O  aw&il  Theseus ! 
Say,  Where's  my  lord  ?  say,  where  has  Fate  dis- 

pos'd  him  ? 
Oh  fpeak !  the  fear  distracts  me. 

THESEUt. 

Gods !  Can  I  speak  ? 
Can  I  declare  his  fate  tg  his  Innena } 
Oh  lovely  maid !  (Jouid'st  thou  admit  of  comfort, 
Thou  shottld'st  for  ever  be  my  only  care. 
Work  of  my  life,  and  labour  of  my  soul. 
For  thee  alone,  my  sorrows,  luU'd,  shall  cease ; 
Cease  for  a  while  to  mourn  my  murder'd  son : 
Tor  thee  alone  my  sword  once  more  shall  rage, 
Kestore  the  crown  of  which  it  robbed  your  race : 
Then  let  your  grief  give  way  to  thoughts  of  em* 

pire; 
At  thy  own  Athens  reign.    The  happy  crowd 
Beneath  thy  easy  yoke  with  pleasure  bow. 
And  think  in  theie  their  own  Minerva  reigns. 

]8MENA.. 

Must  I  then  reign  ?  Nay,  must  I  live  without 
him ) 
Kot  so,  oh  godlike  youth  !  you  lov'd  Ismena; 
You  for  her  sake  refu8*d  the  Cretan  empire, 
And  yet  a  nobler  gift,  the  royal  Phsedra. 
Shall  I  then  take  a  crown,  a  guilty  crown. 
From  the  relent'ess  hand  that  do  >m'd  thy  death? 
Oh  !  tis  in  death  alone  I  can  have  ease. 
And  thus  I  find  it.  [Offers  lo  stab  herself. 

Enter  Hippolitus. 

HIPPOUTUS. 

O  forbear,  Ismena ! 
Fori>ear,  chaste  maid,  tu  wound  thy  tender  bosom; 
Oh  H(  av'  n  and  Earth  !  should  she  resolve  to  die. 
And  snatch  all  bi  autv  from  the  widow'd  Earth  ? 
Was  it  for  me,  ye  gods  !  sheM  fall  a  victim  ? 
Was  for  m-'  she'd  die  ?  O  heavenly  virgin  ! 
See,  see  thy  own  Hippolitus,  who  livest 
And  hopes  to  live  for  thee. 

ISMENA. 

Hippolitus  f 
Am  I  alive  or  dead !  is  this  JBlysium ! 

»Tis  he,  'tis  all  Hippolitus Ai*t  well  ? 

Ar't  thou  not  wounded  ? 

THESEUS. 

Oh  unhop'd-for  joy ! 
Stand  off,  and  let  me  fly  into  his  arms. 


Speak,  say,  what  god,  what  mirade  preserv'd  thee } 
Didst  thou  not  strike  thy  fother's  cmal  presset, 
My  sword,  into  thy  breast  ? 

HIPPOLITUf. 

I  aim*d  it  there. 
But  tum'd  it  from  myself,  and  slew  Cratander ; 
The  guards,  not  trusted  with  his  fatal  orders. 
Granted  my  wish,  and  brought  me  to  the  king: 
I  fear'd  not  death,  but  could  not  bear  the  thougtil 
Of  Theseus'  sorrow,  and  Ismena's  loss ; 
Therefore  i  hasten'd  to  your  royal  presence. 
Here  to  receive  my  doom. 

THESEUt. 

Be  this  thy  doom. 
To  live  for  ever  in  Ismena's  arms.. 
Go,  heavenly  pair,  and  with  your  dazzling  viitoei, 
Your  courage,  truth,  your  innocence,  and  lore, 
Amaze  and  charm  mankind;  and  rule  thateinpiie» 
For  which  in  vain  your  rival  fathers  fought. 


ISMBEA. 


Oh  killing  joy! 


HIPPOLITUS. 

Oh  extasy  of  bliss ! 
Am  1  possessed  at  last  of  my  Ismena  ? 
Of  that  celestial  maid,  oh  pitying  gods  t 
How  shall  I  thank  your  bounties  for  my 
For  all  my  pains,  and  all  the  pangs  I've  bom? 
Since  't  was  to  them  I  owe  divine  Ismena, 
To  them  I  owe  the  dear  consent  of  Theseus. 
Yet  there's  a  pain  lies  heavy  on  my  heart. 
For  the  disastrous  fote  of  hapless  Phsdra. 

THESEUS. 

Deep  was  her  anguish ;  for  the  wrongs  she  di— * 
you 
She  chose  to  die,  and  in  her  death  deploiM 
Your  fate,  aud  not  her  own. 

HIPPOLITUS. 

Tve  heard  it  alL 
O  !  had  not  passion  sully'd  her  renown. 
None  e'er  on  Earth  had  shone  with  equal  lnstre^=^ 
So  glorious  liv'd,  or  so  lamented  dy'd. 
Her  faults  were  only  faulu  of  raging  love. 
Her  virtues  all  her  own. 

ISMENA. 

Unhappy  Phsdra! 
Was  there  no  other  way,  ye  pitying  powers. 
No  other  way  to  crown  Ismena's  love  ? 
Then  must  I  ever  mourn  her  cruel  fate, 
And  in  the  midst  of  my  triumphant  joy, 
Ev'n  in  my  hero's  arms,  confoss  some  sorrow. 

THESEUS. 

O  tender  maid !  forbear,  with  ill-tim'd  grief. 
To  damp  our  blessings,  and  incense  the  gods: 
But  let's  away,  and  pay  kind  Heav'n  our  thankf 
For  all  the  wonders  in  our  favour  wrought ; 
That  Heaven,  whose  mercy  rescued  erring  Thcseni 
From  execrable  crimes,  and  endless  woes. 
Then  learn  from  me,  ye  kings  that  rule  the  world, 
With  equal  poize  let  steady  justice  sway, 
And  flagrant  crimes  with  certain  vengeance  pay, 
But,  till  the  proofs  arc  clear,  the  stroke  delay. 


ON  KtMG  WILLIAM  AND  QUEEN  MART.  • 

Otoea  babet  certt  lapert  qood  TeidurBoifi 


■mnomvt. 

Ateoos  godt,  that  innoeeocc  lequiie, 
ho'soodnesi  which  themselves  inapire 
A  TiTtne  humao  arts  <lelii's, 
'd  it  happy,  while  th'  accuser  diet. 

[Extiml  m 


n  OF  TBE  PRIlfCE  OF  O'ALES.' 

Tulsarei,  Isia,  molire  triumpboa. 


gans  Damen,  cui  vinclajuffilia  cunc! 

otivBin  Superia  Butpeade  tabdlani ; 
L  vota  tibi,  iucvique  oMits  dulori* 
I  parri  gandct  Rcfrina  Jacobi. 
te*  dodiun  prin^uR  vigor  afflst  ocelloa, 

cais  (uspenuu  in  otcula  Matrti 
jam  Bpirat  blando,  vimmque  ten^tluni 
arva  quidem,  led  vivida  Patrii  imago, 
patrio  vivat  celebralug  honore, 
nitie  terrii  venerandiu  eadcm  1 

1  the  Stnne  Natalitie  Academia  Oxon- 
cdaiuimmn  Principein-  Oxonii.tTbeatro 
■no.  An.  Dom.  I66S, — The  uncommoD 
IX  of  Bdmand  Smith's  pniducliana  mufl 
thcfB  a  rarouraWe  reception ;  eippcially 
IB  eonaidered,  that  at  the  time  at  their 
tion  be  wai  only  one  remove  from  a  school- 
id  Dr.  Johnaon  seen  the  finrt  of  these  pub- 
I,  he  u-ould  not  hai  e  bren  at  a  tosa  Co  de- 
,  la  the  excellent  life  he  baa  given  the 
'  Smith;  whether  the  lattrr  vas  admitted 


with  CI 


N  (aecordin;  to  tl 
ty  phraaej  and  before  tie  was  appointed 
lUhip  i  for  his  name  is  subscribed 


n  of  o 


that 


Eupcriority  of  iieniui  that  is  displayed 
Srst — school-boy's — production  of  Smif 
triist  Addison  has  dix.'overcd  in  hia  Hi 
ance — the  Paatoral  on  the  Inauguration 
iUiam  audiiieen  Mary — aufficieully  ten 
lot  fur  Smitli's  being,  as  Dr.  Juhuaon  UQ- 
"  one  of  (he  murmurrrg  at  furtuac;  and 
1^,  why  he  was  aallerLd  to  be  poor,  vbea 
I  was  carMsed  and  iirtferred."  Smith 
ot  but  he  eonacioua  of  the  (greater  dejiree 
ry  merit  he  hinjpclf  poasessed  even  in  the 
lartment  to  which  Addison  owed  the  earlier 
hilfame,  THE  WRITINfi  OPI.1TIN  VERBEj 
n  comparinj;  thuir  juvenile  performances, 
lent  that  Sinitb  had  r-ason  eiionghftjrthat 
iHlcss. — Additon  first  recoinmeraied  hini- 
lOtire  by  his  dedication  of  the  Hune  Aagli- 
Loid  Hs'iftx,  and  by  the  poetna  uf  hisunc 
Inserted.  But  what  are  hia  poems  in  com' 
ofSMiTB'i. 

KTHUrori. 


Et  Vm  felieea  optati  prole  Parentei  > 
<Juos  nunc  Parea  pii*  ccapexit  mota  qoeraliti 
Cn  !  *eatnB  vaiofre  precei ;  vietrixqua  Deoi«a 

fata  moTCt  pietas,  quanivia  notentia  flecti : 
Prolea  chara  datnr  leniOiincnnceau  juventn. 
4i  citlua  «obolea  nullo  mitanda  daretur    ' 
Prodigio,  Sanctis  vix  digtna  Parentibua  eaaat : 
a  quia  vita  dabit,  coi  dat  miiscula  partus  i 

1.  Princepa,  olim  (wtnos  imitare  triumpboih 
Gt  semper  inagni  veillgiB  Palris  adora  : 
Hie  pdina  nondum  indulua  lanugine  mala* 
totam  indaruit  armia. 


Agno 


u  Batav 


jubjectui  ^mulas  XecEOB  Tibi  porrigat  nodai  ■. 

Cumque  Pater  tandem  divia  miacebitur  ipse 
Divaa(at.Ai  tardj>  sacra ducili: stamina, Paroa,) 
Auere  to  noatri  jua  immortale  MonarcbK; 
Td  rege  aubjactum  patnia  vittutibiu  wrtiem. 

rnwiinniri  miTti.  HiSi  nriili  r«mmiimttk . 


THF.  INAOGURATION  OP 
KING  WILUAM  AND  WEEN  MARY*. 
I  celao  de  aanguioe  natum. 


Mauiilioque  poreiD,  a 

9ui  To,  ingeni  bcroi,  bdlo  tot  adire  laborea 
lustieat,  iDediow|ue  ardentcm  impellit  in  liotteb 

Te  tencroJat^  jactabat  faina  iob  a^vo : 
Cspisti,  qua  fiuiierati  matunque  vjitna 
Edidit  ante  diem  fnictiu,  tardtque  anqaalia 
Annoa  pmcurrit  long^  et  (XMt  tcrga  reiiquit. 
Jam  Te,  jam  videor  flagrante*  ceriiera  rultui, 
Dum  primal  ducia  fervens  in  pradia  tunnas : 
Jam  Qcmo  opposrtaa  aciea,  quanto  impeteproMfN 
Tela  per  etf^ladiUB  laperiij  quo  fulmine  belli 
Advcrsuuifrangiscuneum,et  media  agmina  roiacc* 
Num  ferus  invadit  Belial  Tuieaniua  hero*, 
Invictii  aempet  clania  Turennius  annia, 
Et,  quacunque  roit,  fnro  baccbaturetigni  I 
Tu  primo  vernaua  jncundB  Bore  juventas 
Congredcria,  ducente  Deo,  Deus  ipse  Batavii. 
Congrederis}  non  Te  OBlloruin  immnnia  tetnnt 
Agmina,  non.magni  Turennius  agminia  inatar. 
Heu  quaa  turn  ferro  itragei,  qus  funeia  lati 
Kdideria,  qnantoaque  viroa  demiseris  orco  ! 
Sic  cum  coDgeatos  stmx£ro  ad  sideia  montea 
Terrigens  fratres,  superos  detnidere  cra'o 
A)[gre*<l,  puuto  tum  plectro  intonitus  Apollo 
ArmatJ  sompiit  (alalia  apiculn  dcitia : 


I  Marten 


atque  ipsaa  loog^  bt 


*  Prom  the  Vota  Oxoniensia  pro  imrenisiimii 
Guilhelmo  Rcge  ct  Maria  Ri  gina  M.  Britaunis, 
Ice.  nuncupata.  OxoDii,  i  Tbcatro  dbeldunlaiu. 
An.  Sam.  1689. 
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Extremos  6  qnam  vellem  memorare  labores ! 
Suim  v^lem  sssvi  superata  pericula  ponii ! 
Cui  merit6*Dunc  jura  dabis :  quam  flebile  fatam 
Tristesque  illorum  exequias,  quus  obniit  aK)iior 
Immeritos,  canere ;  at  jamjain  sub  pondere  taijto 
D^Acio,  heroemque  sequor  uon  passibus  sequis. 
Sed  fesso  memoranda  dies,  qua  regna  Britaundm 
DcbiUr,  qua  sacros  Rceptri  regalis  honores 
Accipies,  cingesque  aureo  diademate  frontem« 
Anglos  aervasti ;  da  jura  volentibus  AnglU. 
Sic  gravis  Alcides  humeris  ingentibus  dim 
Fulcivit  patrium,  quem  mox  pos8edit,01ympum. 

E.  SMITH,  JEdit  Chriiti  Abimmu. 


ON  THE  RETURN  OP 

KING  WILUAM  FROM  IRELANJh 

After  the  battle  of  the  Boyne^. 

O  INGENS  Heros  !  O  tot  defiincte  perldis  • 
Ergo  iterum  riotor  nostris  aDaberis  oris  ? 
Atque  OS  belligerum,  tor^-umque  in  p;2Plia  numen 
Exuis,  et  blanda  compouis  regna  quiete  ? 
Ergo  iterum  placida  moderaris  voce  Senatum  ? 
Oraquedivinum  spirant  jam  mitia  lumen  ^ 
Non  sic  cum  trepidos  ageres  violentus  Hibemos ; 
Cufn  bello  exultans  fremeres,  ensemque  rotares 
]mmani  g>TO,  rubric  bacchatus  in  arvis 
Invitus  :  (neque  enim  drudeies  edere  strages 
Te  juvat,  autanimis  Ditem  satiare  Tuorum.) 
Sic  olim  amplexus  Scmeles  petiisse  Tonantem 
Fama  est,  terrtbilem  nigranti  iulmine  et  igiii : 
Maluit  hie  caris  accumbere  mitior  ulnis, 
Inquc  snam  iixvitum  trahit  inscia  Nympha  ruinam. 

Tu  tamen,  6  totics  Wilh'^lmi  assueta  triumphis 
Calliope,  6  nunquam  Heroum  non  grata  labori, 
Wilbelmi  immensos  iterum  enumerare  triumphos 
Incipe,  et  in  notas  iterum  tc  afollere  laudes. 
Ut  requiem,  foedaeque  ingloria  tsedia  pacis 
Exosus,  rursusque  ardens  in  Martia  castra, 
Sanguin'^sque  acies,  fulgentesque  acre  catervas. 
In  Mlum  ruit,  atque  itenitrt  se  misit  in  arma. 

Gallusenim  sapvit,miscrosque  cruentnsHibemos 
Servitio  premit,  et  victa  dominatur  lerne. 
Hinc  ftircap,  tornienta,  cruces,  tracta?que  catoiiae 
Horrendum  strident :  iterumque  resunrere  credas 
Macquirum  squallentem,   atque  Anglo  sanguine 

f€eduni, 
ExuUantem  immane,  et  vasta  cladc  superbnm. 
O  Gens  lethifero  nequicqnam  exempta  veneno  ! 
Fnistra  bufo  tuis,  et  aranea  ces>it  ab  oris, 
Duin  ])ccuff  Ignati  tnvisum,  fccdique  cuculli, 
Et  Monachi  san<*tfe    rotenso  abdomine  tardi 
llpercam  'nspirant  animam,  inftciunrquc  reneno. 
As* u* git  tandem  Schomberjrus,  et  eniicat  armis, 
2ui  juia  captivo  excutiat  servilia  coUo : 
Sed  fnistra :  securo  hostis  munimine  valli 
Aut  latet,  aut  errat  vagus,  eluditque  sequcntem. 
Augeiidis  restat  Quiielmt  Celta  triumphis; 
Viiidieiis  semper  Guliclmi  fata  reservant 
Et  viiirla  eripere,  et  manibus  divellere  nodes. 
Sic  frustra  Atrides,  frustra  Teiamonius  heros, 

•  ■ 

3  From  the  Academiae  Oxoniensis  Gratulatio 
pjo  exoptato  sereni««mi  Regis  Guilielmo  ex  Ili- 
bemia  reditu.  Oxoniie,  e  Thcatro  Sheldoniano. 
Anno  Dom.  1690. 


Ad  Trojam  frustra  pugnarunt  mille  earioc, 
Nee  nisi  Achillea  funduntur  Pei^ma  dextra. 
Ergo,  Boanda,  tuis  splendet  Gulielmus  in  anrts, 
Magna  Boanda,  ipsi  fama  baud  ccssur^  Moselli 
Ut  major  graditur  bello,  ut  jam  gaodia  in  igoQS 
Scintiilaut  oculis,  et  toto  pectore  fervent ! 
'i2uantum  olli  jubar  afiiilget,  que  gratia  frontis 
Purpurei  mctuenda,  et  non  inamabilis  horror ! 
Sic  eum  dimissum  fertur  per  nubiia  fiiimeii, 
Rt  juvat,  et  nimia  perstringit  lumina  flamma. 
Ut  volat,  ut  longfe  primus  rapidum  insilit  alvcQin 
Turbine  quo  praeceps  cunctantem  tendit  in  hosteo 
Dum  vastas  strages  et  multa  cadavera  passim 
Amnis  purpureo  latd  devolvit  in  aWeo  : 
Dum  pergeiiti  obstat  moles  immensa  suorum, 
Et  torpet  raisto  concretum  sanguine  Flunaen. 
Pergit  atrox  IJeros;  frustra  olli  tempoim  circum 
Spicula  mille  canunt,luduntque  in  Tertice  flamiDa 
Frustra  liastatx  acies  obstant,  firmaeque  phalange 
Frustra   acres    Cpltse:    furit  Ule,  atque  impig> 

hostes 
Et  fiigat,  et  stcrnit,  totoque  agit  agmina  campc 
Versus  retro  hostis  trepid^  fugit,  inque  paludcs, 
Turpentesque  lacus  c»no,  horrendosque  recessai 
Dumurum ;  et  c»ci  prodest  injuria  Caeli. 

Attamen  6,  non  sic  fausto  movet  alite  bellum 
Schombergus ;  non  sic  nobis  fovet  alea  Martis. 
Occidit  heu !  Schombergus  iniqui  crimine  Coeii ; 
Non  ilium  vernans  circum  sua  tempora  laurus 
Conservat,  non  arcet  inevitabile  fulmen. 
At  nunc  ad  Coelum  fiigit,  et  pede  sidera  calcat, 
Spectat  et  Heroes,  ipse  et  spectaodus  ab  illis. 
Hunc  dicet  veniens  etas,  serique  nepotes, 
£t  quicunque  An>;lum  audierint  rugire  LeoiKaiu 
Coepit  enim  rugire,  et  jamjam  aid  mcenia  victor 
Calctaua  fremit  trux,  Duukirknmque  reposcit. 
Cresseas  iterum  lauros  raagniquc  tropea 
Henrici  repetit :  media  Lodoicus  in  aula 
Jamdudum  tremit,  et  Guliclmi  ad  nomina  p>allet 

EDM .  SMITH,  Mdit  Chr.  Alum 


A  POEM 


TO  THE  MEMORY  OF 

MR.    JOHN    PHILIPS. 


TO  A  FRIEND. 
SIR, 

Since  our  Isis  silently  deplores 
The  hard  who  ${)rcad  her  fame  to  distant  shores ; 
Since  nobler  pens  their  mournful  lays  suspend. 
My  honest  zeal,  if  not  my  verse,  commend. 
Forgive  the  poet,  and  approve  the  frieml 
Your  care  had  long  his  flj  eting  life  restrain'd. 
One  tablt;  fed  yon,  and  one  bed  containM  ;• 
For  his  dear  sake  long  restless  nights  you  l>ore. 
While  rattling  coughs  his  heaving  vessels  tore. 
Much  was  his  pain,  but  your  alHiction  more. 
(^>h  !  had  no  summons  from  the  noisy  gown 
CalPd  thee,  unwilling,  to  the  nauseous  town, 
Thy  love  had  o'er  the  dull  disease  prevaiPd, 
Thy  mirth  had  eur'd  where  baillt^d  physic  faiPdj 
But  since  the  will  of  Heaven  his  fate  decreed. 
To  thy  kind  care  my  worthless  lines  succeed  ; 
Fruitless  our  hopes,  though  pious  our  essays. 
Yours  to  preserve  a  friend,  and  mine  to  praise. 


IN  MEMORY  OF  MR.  JOHN  PHILIPS. 


$05 


Oh !  mifltM  T  punt  him  in  Miltonian  verse. 
With  rtreins  like  tboie  he  sung  on  Glo'ster*s 

hene; 
B«rt  with  the  meaner  trib^  Vm  forc'd  to  chime, 
Arni,  wanting  streni'th  to  rise,  desf.'end  to  rhyme. 

With  other  fire  his  glorious  Blenheim  shines. 
And  all  the  battle  tbunders  in  his  lines ; 
His  nervous  verse  great  Boileau*s  strength  tran- 

icinids, 
And  Frsnce  to  Philips,  as  to  Churchill,  bends. 

Oh,  rarious  bard,  you  all  onr  powers  control, 
Yoa  DOW  distarb,  and  now  divert  the  soul : 
Miltun  and  Butler  in  thy  Muse  combine, 
Abjve  the  last  thy  manly  beauties  shine ; 
For  as  I  »ve  seen,  when  rival  wits  contend. 
One  gayly  charge,  one  gravely  wise  defend, 
Tlis  on  qu'ck  turns  and  points  in  vain  relies. 
This  with  a  look  demure,  and  steady  eyes. 
With  dry  rebukes,  or  sneering  praise,  replies : 
So  thy  gra\-e  lines  extort  a  juster  smile, 
Hmcb  Butler^s  fancy,  but  surpass  his  style ; 
He  speaks  ScarronVi  low  phrase  in  humble  strains. 
In  thee  the  solemn  air  of  great  Cervantes  reigns. 

What  sound'Ug  lines  lus  afagect  themes  express! 
What  shining  words  the  pompous  Shilling  dress  I 
There,  there  my  cell,  immortal  made,  outvies 
Tlic  frailer  piles  which  o*er  its  ruins  rise. 
In  her  best  light  the  Comic  Muse  appears, 
When  she,  with  borrow'd  pride,  the  traskin  wears. 

Soirhen  nurse  Noke8,to  act  young  Ammon  tries, 
^ith  shambling  le^ci,  long  chin,  and  foolish  eyes; 
^'ith  dangling  liands  he  strokes  th*  imperial  robe ; 
•And,  with  a  cuckold's  air,  commands  the  globe ; 
l^pomp  and  sound  the  whole  buffoon  displayed, 
And  Amnion's  son  more  mirth  than  Gomez  made. 

Forgive, dear  shade,  the  scene  my  folly  draws. 
Thy  strains  divert  the  grief  thy  ashes  cause ; 
^  hen  Orpheus  sings,  the  ghosts  no  more  complain, 
^nt,  in  his  lulling  music,  lose  their  pain : 
^<*harm  the  sallies  of  thy  Georgic  Muse, 
Jo  calm  our  sorrows,  and  our  joys  infuse ; 
2^re  rural  notes  a  gentle  mirth  inspire, 
y^f^.  lofly  lines  the  kindling  reader  Are, 
J;  ke  that  fair  tree  you  praise,  the  poem  charms, 
^ools  like  the  fruit,  or  like  the  juice  it  warms. 

Blest  clime,  which  Vaga's  fruitful  streams  iin- 
Jlruria»<  envy,  and  her  Cosmo's  love ;         [prove, 
^^>treak  he  quafis  beneath  the  Chiant  vine, 
^'vcs  Tuscan  yearly  for  thy  Scudmore's  wine. 
And  ev'n  his  Ta3:M>  would  exchange  for  thine. 
^^f  rise,  RoscoTDmon,  see  the  Blenheim  Muse 
J^  dull  constrsunt  of  monkish  rhyme  rafuse ; 
^,  o'er  the  Alps  his  towering  pinions  soar, 
^^'^here  never  English  poet  reached  before : 
-^  mighty  Cosmo's  counsellor  and  friend, 
^y  turns  on  Cosmo  and  the  bard  attend ; 
^ich  in  the  coins  and  busts  of  ancient  Rome, 
**)  hiih  he  brings  a  nobler  treasure  home  ^ 
|n  them  he  views  her  gods,  and  domes  design'd, 
^n  him  the  soul  of  Rome,and  Virgil's  mighty  mind : 
^0  him  for  ease  retires  from  toils  of  state, 
^ut  half  so  proud  to  govern,  as  translate. 

Our  Spenser,  first  by  Pisan  poets  taught. 
To  us  their  tales,  their  style,  and  numbers  brought. 
To  follow  ours,  now  Tusoih  bards  descend. 
From  Philips  borrow,  though  to  Spenser  lend, 
Like  Philips  too  the  yoke  of  rhyme  disdain ; 
They  first  on  English  baxds  hnpos'd  the  chain, 
?ir»t  by  an  English  hordlroai  rhyme  thair  free- 
dom gain. 


Tyrannic  rhyme,  that  cramps  to  equal  chime 
The  gay,  the  soft,  the  florid,  and  sublime; 
Some  say  this  chain  the  doubtful  sense  decides. 
Confines  the  fancy,  and  the  judgment  guides;  • 
1  'ui  sure  in  needless  bonds  it  |>0'jts  ties, 
Procrustes  like,  the  ax  or  wheel  applies, 
'To  lop  the  mangled  sense,  or  stretch  it  into  size : 
At  best  a  crutch,  that  litis  the  weak  along, 
Supports  thefecHile,  but  retards  the  strong; 
And  the  chance  thoughts,  when  govern'd  by  the 

close. 
Oft  rise  to  fustian,  or  descend  to  prose. 
Your  ju»lirement.  Philips,  rul'd  with  steady  sway, 
You  us'd  no  curbins:  rhyme,  the  Muse  to  stay. 
To  stop  her  fury,  or  direct  her  way. 
Thee  on  the  wing  thy  unchecked  vigour  bore. 
To  wanton  freely,  or  securely  soar. 

So  the  strc;tch*d  cord  the  shackle-dancer  tries. 
As  j»ronc  to  fall,  as  impotent  to  rise; 
When  freed  he  moves,  the  sturdy  cable  bends. 
He  mounts  with  pleasure,  and  secure  descends ; 
Now  dropping  seems  to  strike  the  distant  ground. 
Now  high  in  air  his  quivering  fcet  rebound. 

Rail  on,  ye  triflers,  who  to  Wiirs  repair 
For  new  lampoons,  fresh  cant,  or  modish  air  ; 
Rail  on  at  Milton's  son,  who,  wisely  bold. 
Rejects  new  phrases,  and  resumes  the  old  : 
Thus  Chaucer  lives  iu  younger  Spenser's  strains. 
In  Maro's  page  reviving  Ennius  reigns  9 
The  ancient  words  the  majesty  complete. 
And  make  the  poem  venerably  great : 
So  when  the  queen  in  royal  habit's  drest. 
Old  mystic  emblems  grace  th'  imperial  vest. 
And  in  Eltza*s  robes  all  Anna  stands  confest. 

A  hauchty  hard,  to  fame  by  volomes  rais'd 
At  Dick's,  and  Batson's,  and  through  Smithfield, 

praisM, 
Cries  out  aloud— *«  Bold  Oxford  bard,  forbear 
With  rugeefl  numbers  to  torment  my  ear ; 
Yet  not  like  thee  the  heavy  critic  soars. 
But  paints  in  fustian,  or  in  turn  deplores  ; 
With  Bunyan's  style  prophanes  heroic  songs. 
To  the  tenth  page  lean  homilies  prolongs ; 
For  far-fetch'd  rhymes  makes  puzzled  angels  strain. 
And  in  low  prose  dull  Lucifer  complain ; 
His  envious  Muse,  by  native  dulness  curst, 
Danms  the  best  puems,  and  contrives  the  worst. 

Beyond  his  praise  or  blame  thy  works  prevail 
Complete,  where  Drydcni  and  thy  Milton  fail ; 
Great  Milton*s  wing  on  lower  themes  subsides,  . 
And  Dryden  oft  in  rhyme  his  weakness  hides ; 
You  ne'er  with  jingling  words  deceive  the  ear. 
And  yet,  on  humble  subjects,  great  appear. 
Thrice  happy  youth,  whom  noble  Ists  crowns  ! 
Whom  Blackmore  censures,  and  Godolphin  owns  c 
So  on  the  tuneful  Margarita's  tongue 
ITie  listening  nymphs  and  ravished  heroes  hung : 
Dut  cits  and  fops  the  heaven-born  music  blame. 
And  hawl,  and  hiss^  and  damn  her  into  fame; 
Like  her  sweet  voice,  is  thy  harmoniout)  song, 
As  hisrh,  as  sweet,  as  easy,  and  as  strong. 

Oil !  had  relenting  fli-aven  prolong'd  his  day  a. 
The  towering  bard  had  sung  in  nobler  lays. 
How  the  last  trumpet  wakes  the  lazy  dead. 
How  saints  aloft  the  cross  triumphant  spread ; 
How  opening  Heavens  their  happy  regioii.;  show ; 
And  yawning  gulphs  with  flaming  vengeance  glow; 
And  saints  rejoice  above,  and  sinners  howl  below  :  ' 
Well  might  he  sing  the  day  he  coold  not  fear,    ^ 
And  paint  th«  glories  be  was  8ur»  to  wear* 
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Oh  best  of  friends,  will  liefer  the  silent  urn 
To  our  just  TOWS  the  hapless  3routh  retnm  } 
Must  he  tio  more  divert  the  tedious  day  ? 
Nor  sparkling  thoughts  in  antique  words  comrey  } 
No  more  to  harmless  irony  descend, 
To  noisy  fools  a  grave  attention  lend, 
Nor  merry  tales  with  leam'd  quotations  blend  ? 
No  more  in  false  pathetic  phrase  complain 
Of  Delia's  wit,  her  channa,  and  her  disdain  ? 
Who  now  shall  godlike  Anna's  fmme  diffuse  ? 
Must  she,  when  most  she  merits,  want  a  Muse  > 
Who  now  our  Twysden's  glorious  fate  shall  tell ; 
How  lov'd  he  liv'd,  and  how  deplor'd  he  fell  ? 
Uow,  while  the  troubled  elements  around. 
Earth,  water,  air,  the  stunning  din  resound ; 
Through  streams  of  smoke,  and  adverse  fire,  he 
While  every  shot  is  levelled  at  his  sides }       [rides, 
How,  while  the  fainting  Dutch  remotely  fire. 
And  the  fam'd  Eugene's  iron  troops  retire. 
In  the  first  front,  amidst  a  slaughtered  pile. 
High  on  the  mound  he  dy'd  near  great  Aigyle. 

Whom  shall  1  find  unbiassM  in  dis)>ute, 
mager  to  learn,  unwilling  to  confixte ! 
To  whom  the  labours  of  my  soul  disclose, 
Reveal  my  pleasure,  or  discharge  my  vows  I 
Oh !  in  that  heavenly  youth  for  ever  ends 
The  best  of  sons,  of  brothers,  and  of  friends. 
He  sacred  Friendship's  strictest  laws  obey'd. 
Yet  more  by  Conscience  than  by  Friendship  8way>d ; 
Against  himself  his  grtftitode  maintain'd, 
By  favours  past,  not  future  prospects  gained : 
Not  nicely  choosing,  thongh  by  all  desir'd. 
Though  leam'd,  nof  vain;  aiid  humble,  though 
Candid  to  all,  but  to  himself  severe,        [adrairVl : 
In  humour  pliant,  as  in  life  austere. 
A  wise  content  his  even  soul  aecur'd. 
By  want  not  shaken,  nor  by  wealth  allur*d. 
To  all  sincere,  though  earnc*st  to  commend. 
Could  praise  a  rival,  or  condemn  a  friend. 
To  him  old  Greece  and  Rome  were  fully  known, 
Their  tongues,  their  spirits,  and  their  styles,  his 
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Pleas'd  the  least  steps  of  fiimous  men  to  view. 
Our  authors' works,  and  lives  and  souls,  he  knew; 
Paid  to  the  leam'd  and  great  the  same  esteem, 
The  one  his  pattern,  and  the  one  his  theme : 
With  equal  judgment  his  capacious  mind 
Warm  Pindar's  rage,  and  Euclid's  reason  join'd. 
Judicious  physic*s  noble  art  to  gain 
All  drags  and  plants  cxplor'd,  alas,  in  vain  ! 
The  drags  and  plants  their  drooping  ma^er  (Sul'd, 
Nor  goodness  now,  nor  learning  aught  availed ; 
Yet  to  the  bard  his  Churchill's  soul  they  gave, 
And  made  him  scorn  the  life  they  could  not  save: 

Else  could  he  bear  unmov'd,  the  fatal  guest, 
The  weight  that  all  his  fainting  Ihnbs  opprest. 
The  coughs  that  straggled  from  his  weary  breast  ? 
Could  he  unmov'd  approaching  death  sustain? 
Its  slow  advances,  and  its  racking  pain  ? 
Could  he  serene  his  u'eeping  friends  sur^'ey. 
In  his  last  hours  his  easy  wit  display, 
Dke  the  rich  frait  he  sings,  delicious  in  decay  ? 

Once    on   thy  friends    look  down,  lamented 
shade. 
And  view  the  honours  to  thy  ashes  paid ; 
Some  thy  lov'd  dust  in  Parian  stones  enshrine. 
Others  immortal  epitaphs  design. 
With  wit,  and  strength,  that  only  yields  to  thine : 
£v'n  I,  though  slow  to  touch  the  pamful  string, 
4wak«  £rom  slumbera  and  attempt  to  tins* 


Thee,  Philips,  thee  despairhig- Vaga 

And  gentle  isis  soft  complaints  returns ; 

Dormer  laments  amidst  the  war's  alarms. 

And  Cecil  weeps  in  beauftous  Tnfton's  arms : 

Thee,  on  the  Po,  kind  Somerset  deplores, 

And  ev'n  that  charming  scene  his  grief  reforest 

He  to  tliy  loss  each  mournful  air  applies. 

Mindful  of  thee  on  huge  Tabumus  lies. 

But  most  at  Virgil's  tomb  his  swelling  aorrows  riiBi 

But  you,  his  darling  friends,  lament  no'moie^ 
Display  bis  fame,  and  not  his  fitte deplore; 
And  let  no  tears  from  erring  pity  flow, 
For  one  that's  blest  above,  immoitalis'd  below. 


CHARLETTUS  PERCIFALW  SUOi 

HoRA  dum  nondum  sonuit  secunda* 
Nee  puer  nigras  tepefecit  undas« 
Acer  ad  notos  calamus  labores 

Sponte  recurrit. 
3uid  priiis  nostris  potiusve  chartis 
Illiuam  }  Cuinam  vigil  ante  noctem 
Sole  depulsam  rrdcunte  Scriptor 

Mittosalutem? 
Tu  meis  chartis,  bone  Pntioalk, 
ynic6  dignus ;  tibi  pectus  implet 
Non  minor  nostro  novitatis  aidor  ; 

Tu  quoque  Scriptor. 
Detulit  rumor  (mihi  multa  derart 
Rumor)  in  sylvis  modo  te  dedisse 
Furibns  prsedam,  medinmque  belU  im* 

pune  stetisse. 
Saucius  num  vivit  adhuc  Caballua 
Anne  ?  lemeis  potiora  Oazis^ 
An,  tua  vita  Tibi  chariora, 

Scripta  supersunt  ? 
Cui  legis  nostras,  relegisque  chartas  f 
Cui  meam  laudas  generositatem  ? 
Suem  mcis  verbis,  mea  ncscientem« 

Mane  salntas. 


PERCIVALLUS  CJIARLETTO  SUfK 

QuALis  ambabus  capirndus  ulnis 
Limen  attingit  tibi  gratus  hospea 
Suum  sacras  primum  subit  aut  relinquit 

I<idis  arces, 
Sualis  exultat  tibi  pars  mamillas 
Lipva,  quilkm  cantu  propriore  strident 
Missiles,  et  jam  moneant  adesse 

Cornua,  chartas. 
Tale  per  nostrum  jecur  et  medulla* 
Oaudium  6uxit,  simul  ac  reclusia 
Vinculis  vidi  ben^  literati 

Nomen  amici, 
Obvios  fbres,  uti  fama  verax 
Rettulit,  sensi  pavidus  tremensqoe  ; 
Sed  fill,  sumque,  excipias  timorem» 

Csetera  sospes. 
Scire  si  sylvam  cupiaspericU 
Consciam,  rt  tristes  ncmoris  tenebrai^ 
Consulas  lenti  tabulas  parantem 

Te  duce  Cobm, 
Flebilis  legi  miseranda  docti 
Fata  pictoris,  sed  &  hdc  iniqua 
Damna  coniotory  superest  perempto 
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Ofltt,  quid  agit  Senatns 

It  atertit  grave  LambetAtnump 

y  Gml4fo9df  quid  babent  novonim 

Daahque  JPj^que. 

quondam  tuus,  h  popinis 

vvicit,  lacrimansque  narrat, 

t  fiicoi,  subitD  peremptum 

Fuaere  JUxom. 
'crtat  Deus  inquit  omen) 
MOt»  pehitse  MUne; 
menam  prope  limen  urbU 

Flumtne  cymbam. 
-at  portjs  meuB  Hinlon  astat» 
^Mckei  redit,  avocat  me 
.  scribendae  altd  reqairuDt 

Mille  tabelise. 
n  metram  miUter  labantem 
munus  vt  tulas  parentis, 
stabit,  nisi  fors  lertli 

Hospita  Cygni. 
«pi  celeres  v^igere 
antas,  simiil  ambalanti 
efwmo^  puf  roque  Dovo 

Mitto  salutem. 
it  HbUonf  comitum  tuorum 
nte  omnes  mihi  gratnlandui^ 
>tus  Yacaty  it  varabit. 

Nee  ftetat  Uxor. 
lusi  properante  Musi 
tis  numeros  secutus ; 
lid  sit,  meliiis  docebit 

Sermo  pedestris. 
F.  8. 
mecum  Comites  lerne^ 
i  de  te  memomnt  culullot 
lolli,  vice  literarum, 

Cms  tibi  mittunt. 


POCOCKIUSK 

e  tcllus  luxdriat  Ducnm, 
icocKi  barbiton  exigis, 
|ue  Musam  fiuttuosam 
ntant  pretioiiores. 
ntum  prorurat  agmina 
irarum,  don^que  Pbillidi 
lellas,  heu  dfccoris 
inibus  nimis  invidcnti. 
/irtus,  te  Fidet  pins 
»ndae,  sanctaqoe  Veritas 
:a,  per  pontum,  per  hostes 
ipitant  Asiae  misertum  r 
tenis  qua  pia  stridulis 
>nu8ti,  vel  sude  trans  rinoni 
tur  acta,  pendnlnre 
uineis  trepidant  in  nncis. 
edunt  sibila,  ut  ardoi^ 
racones,  tigris  ut  horridoa 
vet  un:s:ues,  ejullitque 
adido  crocodilus  antro 
uoae  sulphure  liridos 
ictus,  qua  stetit  impias 
Oomorrhs?  mox  procelll 
ita  rubra,  pluvii^que  flammif : 
i  tellus  si  similes  tibi 
enos  nntrierat  Virot » 


Adhuc  stetisset,  noc  ynbnt^ 
Dextra  Dei  tonuiaset  igne* 
duin  nunc  requiris  tecta  virentis 
Nini  ferocis,  nunc  Babel  arduumy 
Immane  opus,  crescentib^sque 
Vertice  sidftribus  propinquum. 
Neqmcqoam:  Amici  disparibns  sonk 
Eludit  aures  nescins  artifex, 
lingduque  miratur  recentea 
In  patriis  peregrinos  oria. 
Vestitur  bine  tot  sermo  odonbas, 
&uot  tn,  Fococki,  dissimiUs  tui 
Orator  eflfers,  quot  ricissim 
Te  memores  oeiebrare  gaudent* 
Hi  non  taoebunt  quo  Syriam  senex 
Percurrit  sstu  raptus,  ut  arcibus 
Non  jam  superbis,  &  Torendis 
Indoloit  Solime  minis, 
fiuis  corda  pulsana  tunc  pavor  haiuerttl 
Dolor  quis  arsit  non  sine  gaudio. 
Cum  busta  Cbristi  proTolvtus 
Ambiguii  iacrymis  rigaret  I 
Sacratur  aibos  multa  Pooockio, 
Locdsque  monstrans  inqoiet  aceola* 
Hsc  quercas  Hoseam  si^num, 
Haec  Britonem  recieavit  oniiif# 
Hlc  audieiunt  gena  yenerafailem 
Ebraea  Mosen,  inde  Pocockium 
■  Non  ore,  non  annis  minoient 

Atque  auam  didicere  lingosm* 
Ac  sicut  alb«na  perpetua  nive 
Simul  ^villas,  i  cineres  sina 
Eructat  ardJenti,  &  pruinis 
Contignas  rotat  JEtna  flammas  | 
Sic  te  trementem,  te  nive  candidum 
Mens  intus  urget,  mens  agit  i^ea 
Sequi  reluctantem  loelem 
Per  tonitra,  aereasque  nubea 
Annon  pavescis,  dum  tuba  pallidum 
Ciet  Sionem»  dum  tremulum  polo 
Caligat  astrum,  atque  inculMnti 
Terra  nigrans  tegitur  sub  umbra  ? 
2uod  agmen !  beu  quae  turma  sequacibw 
Tremeoda  flammis  I  quis  strepitanttum 
Flictusrotaramest!  OPuoDoki 
Egregie,  O  animose  Vatia 
Interpres  ab^rusi,  O  simili  fisr^ 
Correpte  flamma,  te,  quot  imagine 
Crucis  notantur,  te,  subacto 
Christicolas  gravis  Ottomanaua 
Gemens  requirit,te  Babylonii 
Narrant  poets,  te  pharetris  Arabs 
Plorat  revuUis,  &  (ragosos 
Jam  gravfor  ferit  horror  agroa. 
Sua  Oesta  nondum  cognita  CoBsarii, 
Hui  nee  Matronis  scripta,  Pooockiu* 
ploratur  ingens,  &  dolenda 
Neaitorea  brevitas  senect«. 


ODE 

FOR  THE  YEAR  1705. 

JarVI ,  did  ever  to  thy  wondering  eye% 

So  bright  a  scene  of  triumph  rise  ? 
Did  ever  Greece  or  Rome  such  laurels  wear. 

As  crown*d  the  last  auspicious  year  ? 
When  first  at  Blenheim  Anne  her  eDsigns  ^»aad» 
And  Marlborough  to  tb«  field  the  gboutiBg  squa- 
drons lfd» 
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In  vain  llio  h\\\%  and  str^mx  oppoite. 
In  rain  the  hullow  groaad  in  faithless  hillocks  rose. 
To  the  rough  Danube^s  winding  shore, 
His  lihatter'd  foes  tlie  conquering  hero  bore. 

They  see  with  staring  haggard  eyes 
The  rapid  torrent  roll,  the  foaming  billows  rise ; 
AmazM,  agha«t,  they  turn,  but  find, 
In  Marlborough's  artns,  a  surer  fate  behind. 

Now  his  red  sWord  aloft  impends, 
Now  ou  their  shrinking  heads  descends:  * 
Wild  and  distracted  witli  their  fears. 
They  justling  plunge  amidst  the  sounding  deeps: 
The  flood  away  tlu?  struggling  squadrons  sweeps. 
And  men,  and  arms,  and  horses^whjrliug  bears. 
The  frighted  Danube  to  the  sea  retreats. 
The  Danube  soon  the  flying  ocean  meets. 
Flying  the  thunder  of  great  Anu&*"  fleets. 

Rooke  on  the  seaa  asscrtf  her  sway. 
Flames  o'er  the  trembling  ocean  play. 
And  clouds  of  smoke  involve  the  day. 
Affrighted  Europe  hears  the  cannons  roar. 
And  Afric  echoes  from  its  distxiut  shore. 
The  French,  unequal  in  the  fight. 
In  force  superior,  take  their  flight. 
Factions  in  vain  the  hero's  H-urth  dccty. 
In  vain  (he  vanquish'd  trioihph,  while  they  fly. 

Now,  Janus,  with  a  future  view, 
The  glories  of  her  reign  survey. 
Which  shall  o'er  France  her  arms  display. 

And  kingdoms  now  her  own  subdue. 
I^wis,  for  opi^*ssion  bom ; 
Lewis,  in  his  turn,  shall  mourn, 
"U'hilc  liis  conqucr*d  happy  swains. 
Shall  hug  their  easy  wish'd-for  chains. 

Others,  cnslavM  by  victorj'. 
Their  subject!*,  as  their  foes,  oppress ; 

Anna  conquers  but  to  flree. 
And  governs  but  to  bless. 
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Ormond's  glory,  Marlborough's  arms. 
All  the  mouths  of  Fame  emploj'  j 

And  th*  applauding  world  around 

Echoes  back  the  pleasing  sound : 
Their  courage  warms ; 
Their  conduct  charms  j 

Yet  the  universal  joy 

Feels  a  sensible  alloy  ! 

Mighty  George 6,  the  senate's  care. 

The  people's  love,  great  Anna's  prayer  ! 

While  the  stroke  of  F'ate  we  dread 

Impending  o'er  thy  sacred  head. 
The  British  youth  for  thee  submit  to  fear, 
For  her  the  dames  in  cloudy  grief  appear! 

Let  the  noise  of  war  and  joy 
Rend  again  the  trembling  sky ; 

5  This  Ode  and  tliat  which  follows  it  were 
published  anonymously  at  the  time  when  they 
were  written,  and  are  now  ascribed  to  Mr.  Smith 
on  the  authority  of  a  note  in  MS.  by  one  of  his 
contemporaries.  See  the  Select  Collection  of 
Miscellany  Poems,  1780.     Vol.  IV.  p.  61.     N, 

6  George  priuce  of  Denmark^  husband  to  the 
%ucea.    iV< 


Great  George  teriTes  to  calm  our  fean^ 
With  prospect  of  more  glorioui  years : 
DerivM  from  Anne's  auspicious  smiles,         --- 
More  cheerful  airs  refresh  the  British  isles. 

Sound  the  trumpet;  beat  the  drum :  / 
Tremble  France ;  we  come,  we  come ! 
Almighty  force  our  courage  warms; 
We  feel  the  full,  tbc  powerful  channs 
Of  Ormond's  glory,  and  of  Marlborough*!  arms ! 


ODE    IN   PRAISE   OF    MUSIC. 
COMPOSED  BY  ^Ut.  CHABLM  KING. 

For  the  degree  of  batchtior  of  music;  per- 
formed at  the  Theatre  in  Oxfofd,  on  Friday 
the  eleventh  of  July,  1707. 

Music,  soft  charm  of  Heaven  and  Earth, 
Whence  didst  thou  borrow  thy' auspicious  birth  ? 

Or  art  thou  of  eternal  date  ? 
Sire  to  thyself,  thywlf  as  old  as  Fate, 

Ere  the  rude  ponderous  mass 
Of  earth  and  waters  from  their  <:Iuk>s  sprang 

The  morning  stars  their  anthems  sang,      [love. 
And  nought  in  Heaven  was  heard  but  mdody  and 

Myriads  of  spirits,  forms  divine. 
The  seraphin,  with  the  bright  host 
Of  anoels,  thrones,  and  heavenly  powers. 
Worship  before  th'  eternal  shrine ; 
Their  happy  privilege  in  hymns  and  anthems  boast* 
In  love  and  wonder  pass  their  blissful  hours. 

Nor  let  the  lower  world  repine 
The  massy  orb  in  which  we  sluggards  move 
As  if  sequester'd  from  the  arts  divine : 

Here's  music  too, 
:As  ours  a  rival  were  to  tV  world  above. 

CHORUS,  FIVE  VOICES. 

Hark  how  the  feather'd  choir  their  mattins  chant. 
And  puriing  streams  soft  accents  vent. 
And  all  both  time  and  measure  know. 
Ere  since  the  Theban  bard,  to  prove 

The  wondrous  magic  of  his  art. 
Taught  trees  and  forests  how  to  move. 
All  Nature  has  a  general  concert  held, 

Each  creature  strives  to  bear  a  part ;       [yield. 
And  all  but  Death  and  Hell  to  conquering  music 

But  stay,  I  hear  methinks  a  motley  crew, 
A  peevish,  odd,  eccentric  race, 
The  glory  of  tlie  art  debase ; 
Perhaps  because  the  sacred  emblem  'tis 

Of  tnith,  of  peace,  and  order  too ; 
So  dangerous  'tis  to  be  perversely  wise. 

But  be  they  ever  in  the  wrong,  [sonjr! 

Who  say  the  prophet's  harp  e'er  spoil'd  Uie  poet's 

i   GRAND  CHORUS,  nVE  PARTS. 

To  AtlRms  now,  my  Muse,  retire. 
The  refujre  and  the  theatre  of  Wit; 
And  in  that  safe  and  sweet  retreat    , 

Amongst  Apollo's  sons  inquire. 
And  see  if  any  friend  of  thine  be  there : 

But  sure  so  near  the  Thespian  spring 

The  humblest  bard  may  sit  and  sing: 
Here  rest  my  Muse,  and  dwell  for  ever  here. 
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^w  Mr.  Richard  Duke  I  can  find  few  memorials.  He  was  bred  at  Westminster* 
id  Cambridge;  and  Jacob  relates,  that  he  was  some  time  tutor  to  the  duke  of 
ichmond. 

He  appears  from  his  writings  to  have  been  not  ill  qualified  for  poetical  compositiont  f 
d  being  conscious  of  his  powers,  when  he  left  the  university,  he  enlisted  himself  among 
e  wits.  He  was  the  familiar  friend  of  Otway ;  and  was  engaged,  among  other  popular 
mes,  in  the  translations  of  Ovid  and  Juvenal.  In  his  Review,  though  unfinished,  are 
me  vigorous  lines.  His  poems  are  not  below  mediocrity;  nor  have  I  found  much  in 
em  to  be  praised  ^. 

With  the  wit  he  seems  to  have  shared  the  dissoluteness  of  the  times ;  for  some  of  his 
Nnpositions  are  such  as  he  must  have  reviewed  with  detestation  in  his  later  days,  when 
e  published  those  sermons  which  Felton  has  commended. 

Perhaps,  like  some  other  foolish  young  men,  he  rather  talked  than  lived  viciously,  in 
D age  when  he  that  would  be  thought  a  wit  was  afraid  to  say  his  prayers;  and,  whatever 
■^  have  been  bad  in  the  first  part  of  his  life,  was  surely  condemned  and  reformed 
7  his  better  judgement. 

h  l683,  bemg  then  master  of  arts,  and  fellow  of  Trinity  College  in  Cambridgei  he 
'^e  a  poem  on  the  Marriage  of  the  Lady  Anne  with  Oeoi^e  Prince  of  Denmark. 

'  He  WM  admitted  there  in  IdlO  ;  was  elected  to  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  in  1675  j  and  took  his 

'•«er»«dcgreein  1683.    iV. 

*  Tbey  make  a  part  of  a  volume  pnblished  by  Tonson  in  8vo.  1717,  containing  the  poems  of  the 
^  of  RoKommoo,  and  the  duke  of  Buckingham's  Essay  on  Poetry;  but  were  first  published  in 

Aden's  Miscellany,  as  were  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  poems  in  that  collection.    H, 
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He  then  took  orders^;  and,  being  made  prebendary  of  Gloucester,  became  a  proc 
in  convocation  for  that  church,  and  chaplain  to  queen  Anne. 

In  1710,  he  was  presented  by  the  bishop  of  Winchester  to  the  wealthy  living 
Witney  in  Oxfordshire,  which  he  enjoyed  but  a  few  months.  On  February  10, 1710- 
having  returned  from  an  entertainment,  he  was  found  dead  the  next  morning.  Hisde 
is  mentioned  in  Swift's  Journal. 

9  He  was  presented  to  the  rectory  of  Blaby  in  lidceitenhire  in  1687-8;  and  obtained  a  prd)en 
Olouoeiter  in  1688.    iV. 
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THE    REVIEW. 

Longa  est  ii^ifna,  longe 
ibages;  sed  summa  tequar  ikstigia  renun. 

Virg. 

W  have  we  wandered  a  long  dismal  night, 
jedthrough  blind  paths  by  each  deludinglight: 
>liing*d  in  mire,  now  by  sharp  brambles  torn, 
tempests  beat,  and  to  the  winds  a  scorn  ! 
reaiy'd,  spent !  but  see  the  eastern  star 
limmering  light  dawiis  kindly  from  afar: 
goddess,  hail !  while  we  by  thee  survey 
irious  errours  of  our  painfiil  way; 
,  guided  by  some  clew  of  heavenly  thread, 
byrinth  perplexed  we  backward  tread, 
;h  rulers'  avarice,  pnde,  ambition,  hate, 
se  cabals,  and  winding  turns  of  state, 
nate's  rage,  and  all  the  crooked  lines 
oherent  plots  and  wild  designs ; 
^ing  out,  where  6rst  we  enter'd  in, 
bright  race  of  glory  we  begin. 
ifter  Winter,  Spring's  glad  face  appears, 
blest  shore  to  shipwri'ck'd  mariners, 
)  to  lovers,  ^ory  to  the  brave, 
to  the  sick,  or  freedom  to  the  slave ; 
as  great  Caesar's  day !  the  wondrous  day, 
mg  in  Fate's  dark  bosom  batching  lay, 
I  to  absolve,  and  satisfaction  bring, 
enty  years  of  misery  and  sin ! 
ihouts,  what  triumph,  what  unruly  joy, 
every  breast,  did  every  tongue  employ, 
ays  direct,  whilst  on  his  people  shone 
ig  triumphant  from  the  martyr's  throne ! 
er  prince  like  him  to  mortals  given  ? 
h  the  joy  of  Earth  and  care  of  Heaven  I 
the  pressure  of  unequal  &te, 
rect  a  mind,  and  soul  so  great ! 
of  meekness,  and  so  void  of  pride, 
tome  aloft  by  Fortune's  highest  tide ! 
like  Heaven,  's  his  chief  prerogative, 
to  save,  and  glory  to  fotgive. 
ms  compos'd,.and  tempests'  rage  asleep, 
cyon  like,  sat  brooding  o'er  the  deep, 
the  royal  Jbark  securely  ride, 
ger  thmtf BiBf  fr^wn  the  p<acefol  tide; 


.  I 


And  he  who,  when  the  winds  and  teas  were  higl^ 

Oppos'd  his  skill,  and  did  their  rage  defy. 

No  diminution  to  his  honour  thought, 

T^  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  the  calm  he  brought* 

(Should  he  alone  be  so  the  people's  slave. 

As  not  to  share  the  blessii^s  that  he  gave?) 

But  not  till,  full  of  providential  care. 

He  chose  a  pilot  in  his  pUice  to  steer: 

One  in  his  fiither's  councils  and  his  own 

Long  exercis'd,  and  grey  in  business  grown ; 

Whose  confirm'd  judgment  and  sagacious  wit 

Knew  all  the  sands  on  which  rash  monarchs  split| 

Of  rising  winds  could,  ere  they  blew,  inform. 

And  from  which  quarter  to  expect  the  storm. 

Such  was,  or  such  he  seem'd,  whom  Cesar  chose^ 

And  did  all  empire's  cares  in  him  repose ; 

That,' after  all  his  toils  and  dangers  past. 

He  might  lie  down  and  taste  some  ease  at  last. 

Now  stands  the  statesman  of  the  helm  possest^ 
On  him  alone  three  mighty  nations  rest; 
~  Byrsa  his  name,  bred  at  the  wrangling  bar» 
And  skill'd  in  arms  of  that  litigious  war; 
But  more  to  Wit's  peacefiiller  arts  inclin'd. 
Learning's  Maecenas,  and  the  Muses'  fnend; 
Him  every  Muse  in  every  age  had  sung^ 
His  easy  flowing  wit  and  charming  tongue, 
Had  not  the  treacherous  voice  of  Power  inspired 
His  mounting  thoughts,  and  wild  Ambition  fir'd  2 
Disdaining  less  alliances  to  own. 
He  now  sets  up  for  kinsman  of  the  throne; 
And  Anna,  by  the  power  her  father  gained, 
Back'd  with  great  Cesar's  absolute  commaiK^ 
On  false  pretence  of  former  contracts  made. 
Is  fbrc'd  on  brave  '  Britannicus's  bed. 

Thus  rais'd,  his  insolence  his  wit  out-vy*d. 
And  meanest  avarice  maintain'd  his  pride: 
When  Caesar,  to  confirm  his  infant  state, 
Drowri'd  in  oblivion  all  old  names  of  hate, 
By  threatening  many,  but  excepting  nona 
That  paid  the  purchase  of  oblivion.  , 

Byrsa  his  master's  free-given  mercy  sold. 
And  royal  grace  retail'd  for  rebel  ]p»ld: 
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'  Eari  of  Clarendon, 
s  Duke  of  York. 
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.Tha,t  new  atftte-mtxim  he  ioyented  first, 
(To  aged  'rime'fl  last  revolution  curst) 
That  teaches  monarebs  to  oblige  their  foes, 
•And  their  best  friends  to  beggary  expose ; 
**  For  these,**  he  said,  "  would  still  beg  on  and  serve ; 
Tia  the  old  bad, e  of  loyalty  to  starve: 
But  hardened  rebels  must  by  bribes  be  won. 
And  paid  for  all  the  mighty  ills  they  *ve  done: 
When  wealth  and  honour  from  their  treasons  flow, 
How  can  they  choose  but  very  loyal  grow  ?" 
This  false  ungrateful  maxim  Byrsa  taught, 
Vast  sums  of  wealth  from  thriving  rebels  brought; 
Titles  and  power  to  thieves  and  traitors  sold, 
Swcird  his  stretch'd  coffers  with  o*er-flowing  gold. 
Hence  all  these  tears—in  these  first  seeds  was  sowu 
His  country's  following  ruin,  and  his  own. 

Of  thkt  accurst  and  sacrilegious  crew, 
Which  great  by  merit  of  rebellion  grew. 
Had  all  unactive  perished  and  unknown. 
The  false  ^  Antonius  had  sufficed  alone, 
To  all  succeeding  ages  to  proclaim 
Of  this  state  principle  the  guilt  and  shame. 
Antonius  early  in  rebellious  race 
Swiftly  set  out,  nor  slackening  in  his  pace. 
The  same  ambition  that  his  youthful  beat 
Vrg'd  to  all  ills,  the  little  daring  brat 
With  uQObated  ardour  does  engage 
The  loathsome  dregs  of  his  decrepit  age; 
Bold,  full  of  native  and  acquired  deceit, 
Of  sprightly  cunning  and  malicious  wit; 
Bestless,  projecting  still  some  new  design, 
Still  drawing  round  the  government  his  line. 
Bold  on  the  walls,  or  busy  in  the  mine : 
Lewd  as  the  stews,  but  to  the  blinded  eyes 
Of  the  dull  crowd  as  Puritan  precise ; 
Before  their  sight  he  draws  the  juggler's  cloud 
Of  public  interest,  and  the  people's  good. 
The  working  ferment  of  his  active  mind, 
In  his  weak  bo^'s  cask  with  pain  confin'd. 
Would  burst  the  rotten  vessel  where  'tis  pent. 
But  that 'tis  tapt  to  give  the  treason  vent. 

Such  were  the  men  that  from  the  statesman's 
Not  pardon  only,  but  promotion  gain'd :      [hand, 
All  officers  of  dignity  or  power 
These  Fwarming  locusts  greedily  devour  ; 
Preferr*d  to  all  the  secrets  of  the  state, 
These  senseless  sinners  in  the  council  sate, 
Jn  their  unjus^  deceitful  balance  laid, 
The  great  concerns  of  war  and  peace  were  weigh'd. 

This  wise  ^  Lovisius  knew,  whose  mighty  mind 
Had  universal  empire  long  design'd ; 
And  when  he  all  things  found  were  bought  and  sold. 
Thought  nothing  there  impossible  to  gold : 
With  mighty  sums,  through  secretchannelsbroughty 
On  the  corrupted  couoseUors  he  wrought: 
Against  the  neighbouring  Belgians  they  declare 
A  hazardous  and  an  expensive  war. 
The  ir  fresh  affronts  and  matchless  insolence 
To  Caesar's  honour  made  a  fair  pretence ; 
Mere  outride  this,  but,  mling  by  his  pay, 
CunninpT  Tx>visius  did  this  pnjjject  lay. 
By  mvitual  damages  to  waken  those 
Wh')  only  could  his- vast  dt  -jigns  oppose. 
But  Cflpsar,  lo«)kipg  with  a  jnst  disdain 
Upon  their  bold  pieter.ces  to  the  main. 
Sent  forth  his  royal  brother  from  his  side, 
Tu  la^  their  insolence,  and  curb  their  pride ; 

«  Earl  of  Shaflcibury. 
4  French  king. 


Britaunicus,  by  whose  high  rittiief  fjmcfdf 

The^resent  age  contends  with  all  the  p«it^ 

Him  Heaven  a  pattern  did  for  heroes  form. 

Slow  to  advise,  but  eager  to  perfonD, 

In  council  calm,  fierce  as  a  storm  in  fights 

Danger  his  iport,  and  labour  bis  delight : 

To  him  the  fleet  and  camp,  the  sem  and  fi«^a 

Did  equal  harvests  of  bright  glory  yield. 

No  less  each  civil  virtue  him  commends, 

The  best  of  subjects,  brothers,  masters,  firieodi; 

To  merit  just,  to  needy  virtue  kind. 

True  to  his  word,  and  constant  to  bis  friend: 

What's  well  re8oiv*d  as  bravely  he  pursues, 

Fix'd  in  his  choice,  as  careful  how  to  choose. 

Honour  was  bom,  not  planted  in  his  heart. 

And  virtue  came  by  Nature,  not  by  art : 

Where  glory  calls,  and  Cssar  gives  commandf 

He  flies ;  his  pointed  thunder  in  his  hand. 

The  Belgian  fleet  endeavour'd,  but  in  vain« 

The  tem[Sest  of  his  fury  to  sustain : 

Shatter'd  and  torn,  before  his  flags  they  fly 

Like  doves  that  the  exalted  eagle  spy^ 

Ready  to  stoop  and  seize  them  from  on  high: 

He,  Neptune  like,  when,  from  his  watery  bed 

Above  the  waves  lifting  hia  awful  bead, 

He  smiles,  and  to  his  ohapo}  givett  the  retq. 

In  triumph  rides  o'er  the  aaaerted  main ; 

And  now  returns  the  watery  empire  won. 

At  Caesar's  feet  to  lay  his  trident  down. 

But  who  the  shouts  and  triumpha  can  rdatQ 

Of  the  glad  isle  that  his  return  did  wait? 

Rejoicing  crowds  attend  him  on  the  strand, 

Loud  as  the  sea,  and  niuneroos  at  the  sand* 

A  joy  too  great  to  be  by  words  exprest. 

Shines  in  each  eye,  and  heats  in  every  breasti. 

So  joy  the  many,  but  the  wiser  few 

The  godlike  prince  with  sileut  woiider  view« 

The  grateful  senate  his  high  acts  confiets 

In  a  vast  gift,  but  than  his  merit  less. 

Britannicus  is  all  the  voice  of  Fame, 

Britannicus !  she  knows  no  other  name; 

The  people's  darting,  and  the  court's  delight 

Lovely  in  peace,  as  dreadful  in  the  fight ! 

Shall  he,  shall  ever  he,  who  now  commands 

Somany  thousand  hearts,  and  tongoest  and  bands; 

Shall  ever  he,  by  some  strange  crime  of  Fate, 

Fall  under  the  ignoble  vulgar's  hate  ? 

Who  knows  ?  the  turns  of  Fortune  who  can  tellf 

Who  fix  her  globe,  or  stop  the  rolling  wheel  > 

The  crowd's  a  sea,  whose  wants  run  high  or  low, 

According  as  the  winds,  their  leaders,  blow. 

All  calm  and  smooth,  till  from  some  comer  flies 

An  envious  blast,  that  makes  the  billows  rise : 

The  blast,  that  whence  it  comes,  or  where  it 

goes. 
We  know  not;  but  where-a'er  it  lists  it  blows. 
Was  not  of  okl  the  Jewish  rabble's  cry 
Hosanna  first,  and  after  crucify  ? 

Now  Byrsa  with  full  orb  illustrious  shone. 
With  beams  reflected  from  his  glorious  son; 
All  )>ower  his  own,  but  what  was  given  to  those 
That  counsellors  by  him  from  rebels  rose; 
But,  rais'd  so  £ir,  each  now  disdains  a  first. 
The  taste  of  power  does  but  inflame  the  thirrt. 
With  envious  eyes  they  BsrrsalB  glories  tee. 
Nor  think  they  can  b?  great,  while  less  than  he* 
Envy  their  conning  sharpen*d,  and  their  wit« 
Knough  before  for  treacherous  councils  fit  x 
T'  accuse  him  openly  not  yet  they  dare. 
But  kubtly  by  degrees  his  fidl  pr^«i« : 
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Thef  knew  by  loiig-€zperienc*d  desert 

Hov  netr  he  grew  rooted  to  Caesar*8  heart; 

To  fflure  him'hence,  required  no  common  tkill. 

But  what  is  hard  to  a  resolved  will  ? 

They  foond  his  public  actions  all  conspire. 

Wisely  8pply*d,  to  favour  their  desire : 

But  oDe  tbay  want  their  venom  to  suggest, 

And  make  it  gently  slide  to  CsKac's  breast : 

Who  fitter  than  >  Villerius  for  this  part  ? 

And  htm  to  gain  requir'd  bnt  little  art, 

For  mischief  was  the  darling  of  his  heart 

A  compoond  of  such  parts  as  never  yet 

la  aay  one  of  all  Ood's  creatures  met: 

^ot  sick  men's  dreams  so  various  or  so  wild, 

Or  of  such  disagreeing  .shapes  compiled ; 

Yet,  through  all  changes  of  his  shifting  scene. 

Still  constant  to  buffoon  and  harlequin, 

As  if  he  ^  made  a  prayer,  than  his  of  old 

More  foolish,  that  tum*d  all  he  touchM  to  gold. 

God  granted  him  to  play  th»  eternal  fool, 

And  all  he  handled  turn  to  ridicule. 

^us  a  new  Midas  truly  he  appears. 

And  shows,  through  all  disguise,  his  asses  ears. 

^<1  he  the  weightiest  business  of  the  state 

^  council  or  in  senate-house  debate, 

J'ng,  country,  all,  he  for  a  jest  would  quit. 

To  catch  some  Ijttlc  dash  of  paltry  wit: 

*Jow/ull  of  grayity  soe*er  he  struts, 

Tbe  ape  in  robes  will  scramble  for  his  nuts: 

Jid  be  all  laws  of  Heaven  or  Earth  defy, 

^^pbeme  his  god,  or  give  his  king  the  lie; 

Adultery,  murders,  or  cv»n  worse,  commit, 

Still  'twas  a  jest,  and  nothing  but  sheer  wit : 

At  last  this  edg*d-tool,  wit,  his  darling  sport, 

Wounded  himself,  and  banish'd  him  the  court : 

like  common  jugglers,  or  like  conmion*wIiore8, 

All  Ilia  tiricks  shown,  he  was  kick*d  out  of  doors. 

"Sot  chang'd  in  humour  by  his  change  of  place. 

He  still  found  company  to  suit  his  grace ; 

Afunntcbanks,  quakers,  ch3nnists,  trading  varlets, 

Pimps,  players,  city  shcrifls,  and  suburb  harlots; 

War  bis  aversion,  once  he  heard  it  roar. 

But,  **  Damn  him  if  he  ever  hear  it  more  f 

And  thereyou  may  believe  him,  though  he  swore. 

But  with  play-houses,  wars,  immi>rtal  wars. 

He  wag'd,  and  ten  years  rage  produced  a  6  force. 

As  many  rolling  years  he  did  employ. 

And  hands  almost  as  many,  to  destroy 

Heroic  rhyme,  as  Greece  to  ruin  Troy. 

"  Once  more,**  says  Fame,  "  for  battle  he  prepares, 

And  threatens  rhymers  with  a  second  farce : 

But,  if  as  long  for  this  as  that  we  stay. 

He  HI  finish  Clevedon  sooner  than  bis  play." 

This  precious  tool  did  the  new  statesmen  use 
In  CiNar's  breath  their  whispers  to  infuse : 
Suspicion'^  bred  b)(  gravity,  beard,  and  gown ; 
But  who  suspects  the  madman  and  buffoon? 
EHolling  Villerius  this  advantage  had, 
ind  all  his  jests  sober  impressions  made : 
Besides,  he  knew  to  choose  the  softest  houTi 
IVhen  Corsar  for  a  while  forgot  his  power, 
Ind,  coming  tir'd  finom  empire's  grand  affiurs, 
in  the  free  joys  of  wine/relax'd  bis  cares. 
Taras  then  he  playM  the  sly  successful  fool, 
liid.ienous  mischief  did  in  ridicule. 
Then  be  with  jealous  thoughts  his  prince  dmld  fill, 
lod  gild  with  mirth  and  glittedog  wit  Jth^  pill. 

*  Dake  of  BuckingbftTB. 
,     *  The  Bc^rsaL 
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With  a  grave  mien-,  discourse,  and  decent  state. 
He  pleasantly  the  ape  could  imitate, 
And  soon  as  a  contempt  of  hrni  was  bred. 
It  made  the  way  for  hatred  to  succeed. 
——————  Gravities  disguise 

The  greatest  jest  of  all,  **  he  'd  needs  be  wise—** 
[Here  the  writer  left  off.] 


OVID,  BOOK  I.     ELEGY  V, 

TwAS  noon,  when  I,  scorchM  with  the  double  fire 

Of  the  hot  Sun  and  my  more  hot  desiie, 

Stretch'd  on  my  downy  coueh  at  ease  was  laid, 

Bi^  with  expectance  of  the  lovely  maid. 

The  curtains  but  half  drawn,  a  light  let  in. 

Such  as  in  shades  of  thickest  groves  is  seen  ; 

Such  as  remains  when  the  Sun  flies  away. 

Or  when  night's  gone,  and  yet  it  is  not  day. 

This  light  to  modest  maids  must  be  allow'd. 

Where  Shame  may  hope  its  guilty  head  to  sbrowd. 

And  now  my  love,  Corinna,  did  appear. 

Loose  on  her  neck  fell  her  divided  air;  [air. 

Loose  as  her  flowing  gown  thait  wanton'd  in  thf 

In  such  a  garb,  with  such  a  grace  and  mien. 

To  her  rich  bed  approach'd  th'  Assyrian  queen. 

So  Lais  look'd,  when  all  the  youth  of  Greeca 

With  adoration  did  her  charms  confess. 

Her  envious  gown  to  pull  away  I  try'd. 

But  she  resisted  still,  and  still  deny*d  ; 

But  so  resisted,  that  she  seem'd  to  be 

Unwilling  to  obtain  the  victory. 

So  1  at  last  an  easy  conquest  had. 

Whilst  my  fair  combatant  herself  bet4ray'd: 

But,  when  she  naked  stood  before  my  eyes, 

Gods !  with  what  charms  did  she  my  soul  surprise ! 

What  snowy  arms  did  I  both  see  and  fieel ! 

With  what  rich  globes  did  her  soft  bosom  swell! 

Piump  as  ripe  clusters,  rose  each  glowing  breast. 

Courting  the  hand,  and  sucing  to  be  prest! 

In  every  limb  what  various  charms  were  spread. 

Where  thousand  little  Loves  and  Graces  play'd! 

One  beauty  did  through  her  whole  body  shine. 

I  saw,  admir*d,  and  pressed  it  close  to  mine. 

The  rest,  who  knows  not  ?  Thus  entranc'd  we  lay^ 

Till  in  each  other's  arms  we  dy*d  away ; 

O  give  me  such  a  noon  (ye  gods)  to  every  day. 


HORACE,  BOOK  XL    ODE  IV.» 

Blush  not,  my  friend,  to  own  the  love 
Which  thy  fair  captive's  eyes  do  move: 
Achilles,  once  the  fierce,  the  brave, 
Stoop'd  to  the  beauties  of  a  slave ; 
Tcanessa's  charms  could  overpower 
Ajax,  her  lord  and  conqueror; 
Great  Atramomnon,  when  success 
Did  all  his  arms  with  conquest  bless. 
When  Hector's  fell  had  gain*d  him  more 
Than  ten  long  rolling  years  Iiefore, 
By  a  bri.fi:ht  captive  virgin's  eyes 
Rv'n  in  the  midst  of  triumph  dies. 
You  know  not  to  what  mighty  line 
The  lovely  maid  may  make  you  join;  . 

'  See  another  imitation  of  this  ode  int  Yaldea^i 

Poems, 
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See  bat  the  charmt  her  aorrow  wean ! 
No  common  cause  Could  draw  such  tears: 
Those  streams  sure  that  adorn  her  so 
For  loss  of  royal  kindred  flow: 
Oh !  think  not  so  divine  a  thing 
Could  from  the  bed  of  commons  spring; 
Whose  faith  could  so  unmorM  remaiui 
And  so  averse  to  sordid  gain, 
Was  never  bom  of  any  race 
That  might  the  noblest  love  disgrace. 
Her  blooming  fiu^e,  her  snowy  arms. 
Her  well-shap'd  legs,  and  all  the  charms 
Of  her  body  and  her  fsce, 
I,  poor  1,  may  safely  praise. 
Suspect  not,  love,  the  youthful  rage 
From  Horace*8  declining  age; 
But  think  removed,  by  forty  3rear8, 
All  his  flamea  and  all  thy  fears. 


HORACE,  BOOK  IL    ODE  VIIL 

If  ever  any  iiyur*d  power. 
By  which  the  felsc  Barinc  swore, 
False,  feir  Barinc,  on  thy  head 
Had  the  least  mark  of  vengeance  shed ; 
If  but  a  tooth  or  nail  of  thee 
Had  suffer'd  by  thy  peijury, 
1  should  believe  thy  vows;  but  tboo 
Since  peijur'd  dost  more  charming  grow. 
Of  all  our  youth  the  public  care, 
VoT  half  so  false  as  thou  art  fiiir. 
It  thri^'es  with  thee  to  be  ibrswom 
By  thy  dead  mother's  sacred  urn. 
By  Heaven,  and  all  the  stars  that  shine 
Without,  and  every  god  within: 
Venus  hears  this,  and  all  the  while 
At  thy  empty  vows  does  smile. 
Her  nymphs  all  smile,  her  little  son 
Dots  smile,  and  to  his  quiver  run; 
Does  smile,  and  feU  to  whet  his  darts. 
To  wound  for  thee  fresh  lovers*  hearts. 
Sec  all  the  youth  does  thee  obey. 
Thy  train  of  slaves  grows  every  day; 
Nor  leave  thy  former  subjects  tbee. 
Though  oft  they  threaten  to  be  free. 
Though  oft  with  vows  false  as  thine  are. 
Their  forsworn  mistress  they  forswear. 
Thee  every  oarefbl  mother  fears 
For  her  son's  bloomintr  tender  years ; 
Thee  frugal  sires,  thet*  the  young  brid« 
In  HjTnen's  fetters  newly  ty»d. 
Lest  thou  detain  hy  stronger  charms 
Jh*  expected  husband  from  her  arms. 


HORACE   AND   LYDIA. 
BOOK  III.     ODE  IX. 

HORACE. 

Whilst  1  was  welcome  to  your  heart, 
In  which  no  happier  youth  bad  part, 
And,  full  of  more  prevailing  charms. 
Threw  roun<l  your  neck  his  dearer  arms, 
I  flourish 'd  richer  and  more  blest 
STbao  the  great  monarch  of  the  fast. 


LTBIA. 

Whilst  all  thy  soul  with  me  was  fln% 
Nor  Lydia  did  to  Chloe  yield, 
Lydia,  the  celebrated  name, 
llie  only  theme  of  verse  and  Fame, 
I  flourish^  more  than  she  rcnown*d. 
Whose  godlike  son  our  Rome  did  fbunS. 

HORACE. 

Me  Chloe  now,  whom  every  Muse 
And  every  Grace  adorns^  subdues; 
For  whom  I M  ghidly  <fie,  to  save 
Her  dearer  beauties  flrom  the  grave. 

LYDIA. 

Me  lovely  Calais  does  fire 
With  mutual  flames  of  fierce  desire  t 
For  whom  I  twice  would  die,  to  sav* 
His  youth  more  precious  from  the  grave«, 

HORACE. 

• 

What  if  our  former  loves  return. 
And  our  first  fires  again  should  bum^ 
If  Chloe's  banishM,  to  make  way 
For  the  fbnaken  Lydia  ? 

LYDIA* 

Though  he  is  shining  as  a  star. 
Constant  and  kind  as  he  is  fair; 
Thou  light  as  cork,  Tt>ngh  as  the  sea. 
Yet  I  would  live,  would  die  with  thc^ 


THE     C  YC  LOPS. 

TIlEOCRITrS,    IDYLL.   XL 
Inscribed  to  Dr.  Short. 

O  Short,  no  herb,  no  salve  was  ever  fount! 
I'o  ease  a  lover's  heart,  or  heal  his  wound ; 
No  med'cine  this  prevailing  ill  subdues. 
None,  but  the  charms  of  the  condoling  Muse: 
Sweet  to  the  sense,  and  easy  to  the  mind. 
The  cure;  but  hard,  but  very  hard,  to  find. 
This  you  well  know,  and  surely  none  so  well^ 
Who  both  in  Physic's  sacred  art  excel. 
And  in  Wit's  orb  among  the  brightest  shine, 
The  love  of  Phoebus,  and  the  tuneful  Nine. 

Thus  sweetly  sad  of  old,  the  CycUqpui  strove. 
To  soften  his  uneasy  hours  of  love. 
Tiien,  when  hot  youth  urg'd  him  to  fierce  desire, 
And  Galatea's  eyes  kindled  the  raging  fire. 
His  was  no  commoii  flame,  nor  could  he  more 
In  the  old  arts  and  btraten  patha  of  love; 
Nor  flowers  nor  fruits  sent  to  oblii^  the  fair. 
Nor  mure  to  please  curl'd  his  nt^lected  hair;. 
His  was  all  rage,  all  madness;  to  his  miod 
No  other  cares  their  wonted  entrance  iud. 
OA  from  the  field  his  flock  retum'd  aloae, 
Uuheeded,  unobserv'd :  be  on  some  stone. 
Or  craggy  cliflf,  to  the  deaf  windaand  tes, 
Accusiu?  Galatea's  cruelty. 
Till  night,  fix>m  the  first  dawn  of  oponing  day, 
Constnnes  with  inward  lieat,  and  oielts  away. 
Yet  then  a  cure,  the  only  cure,  be  Ibuod, 
And  thus  apply'd  it  to  the  bleeding  wound; 
From  a  steep  rock,  from  whence  he  might  amrey 
The  flood  (the  bed  whor«  hi#  iov'd  scA-oyRi^  Hf^p 
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pin;  betd  with  sorrow  bent  he  hung, 
his  griefs  Cftlm*d  with  his  moumfu)  song, 
alatcn,  why  is  all  my  pain 
1  thtis?— soft  love  with  sharp  disdain? 
an  Calling  snow  or  rising  light, 
le  tooch  as  charming  to  the  sight; 
r  as  aoyok'd  heifers,  on  whose  hesid 
er  CTTsccnts  but  b^in  to  spread; 
d,  yon  to  harshnesa  more  incline, 
ripe  grapes  phick'd  from  the  savage  vine, 
ny  heavy  eye-lids  seaPd  with  sleep, 
]u  come  ont  from  the  foaming  deep; 
n  sleep  Ifaves  me,  you  together  fly, 
ish  swiftiy  from  my  opening  eye, 
roong  lambs  when  the  fierce  wolf  they  spy. 
nember  the  first  fiital  day 
le  my  heart  your  beauty's  easy  prey, 
len  the  flood  you,  with  my  mother,  left, 
:  brightness,  all  its  pride,  bereft, 
r  flowers  from  the  steep  mountain's  top; 
gh  office  proud,  I  led  you  up  ; 
tnths  and  roses  did  you  bring, 
v'd  you  all  the  treasures  of  the  spring. 
[  that  hour  my  soul  has  known  no  rest, 
«  is  banish'd  from  my  tortuHd  breast: 
bum.     Yet  still  regardless  you 
least  sign  of  melting  pity  shew : 
the  gods  that  shall  revenge  my  pain  ? 
1,  the  more  1  love,  the  more  dibdain. 
nph,  by  every  grace  adorn'd,  1  know 
I  despise  and  fly  the  Cyclops  so ; 
a  sha^qry  brow  from  side  to  side, 
in  a  line,  does  my  large  forehead  hide ; 
nr  that  one  only  eye  does  shine, 
flat  nose  to  my  big  lips  does  join, 
igh  I  am,  yet  know,  a  thousand  sheep, 
3  of  the  Sicilian  hills,  I  keep ; 
«test  milk  they  fill  my  flowing  pails, 
vast  stock  of  cheeses  never  foils ; 
er's  heat,  or  winter's  sharpest  cold, 
id  sfaelvea  groan  with  the  weight  they 
lid. 

h  soft  notes  I  the  shrill  pipe  inspire, 
ry  listening  Cyclops  does  admire; 
th  it  often  1  all  night  proclaim 
erfU  cAiarms,  and  my  successful  flame, 
twelve  does,  all  big  with  fawn,  I  feed ;' 
bear-cubs,  tame  to  thy  hand,  I  breed. 
le  to  me,  fair  nymph  !  and  you  shall 
id 

e  the  smallest  gifts  for  thee  design'd. 
le,  and  leave  the  angry  waves  to  roar, 
ik  themselves  against  the  sounding  shore, 
rh  more  plf«sant  would  thy  slumbers  be 
tir'd  and  peaceful  cave  with  me  ! 
f  straight  cypress  and  green  laurel  join, 
ping  Wy  clasps  the  clustered  vine ; 
sh,  cool  rills,  from  Etna's  purest  snow, 
into  ambrosial  liquor,  flow, 
nrild  waives  and  blackish  sea  conld  choose, 
9  ttiU  shades  and  these  sweet  streams  re- 
se? 

a  fear  ttiat  I,  o»er-grown  with  hair, 
ft  fire  defy  the  winter  air, 
lave  mighty  stores  of  wood,  and  know 
1  fli«»  an  mw  bright  hearth  do  glow. 
ny  lifia  itself  should  bum  for  thee, 
ona  eyif,  as  drar  as  life  to  me^ 
not  I  with  fins,  like  firiiet,  made, 
lu  ttai^  ought  in  the  de^  bAive  pliiy»d  ^ 


Then  would  I  dive  beneath  the  yieldiBg  tide. 
And  kiss  your  hand,  if  you  your  lips  deny'd. 
To  thee  1  'd  lilies  and  red  poppies  bear. 
And  flowers  that  crown  cacli  season  of  the  year. 
But  I  'm  resolv'd  1  'li  learn  to  swim  and  dive 
Of  the  next  stranger  that  does  here  arrive, 
'Jliat  th'  iiudiscuver'd  pleasures  I  may  know 
Which  you  enjoy  in  the  deep  flood  below. 
Come  forth,  O  nymph  !  and  coming  forth  forget^ 
Like  me  that  on  this  rock  unmindfiil  sit, 
(Of  all  things  else  unmindful  but  of  thee) 
Home  to  return  furget,  and  live  with  me. 
With  me  the  sweet  and  pleasing  labour  clioo!>e. 
To  feed  the  flock,  and  milk  the  biirthen'd  ewes. 
To  press  the  cheese,  and  tbe  sharp  ruunet  to  infiiic. 
My  mother  does  unkindly  use  her  son. 
By  her  neglect  the  Cyclops  is  undone  ; 
For  me  she  never  labours  to  prevail. 
Nor  whi-^pers  in  your  ear  my  amorous  tale : 
No ;  though  she  kno\/s  1  languish  every  day. 
And  sees  my  body  waste,  and  strength  decay* 
But  I  more  ills  than  what  1  feel  will  feign. 
And  of  my  head  and  of  my  fbet  complain; 
That,  in  her  breast  if  any  pity  lie. 
She  may  b<^  sad,  and  griev'd,  as  well  as  I. 

**  O  Cyclops,  Cyclops,  Where's  thy  reason  fledf 
If  your  young  lambs  with  new-pluck'd  boughs  yo« 
fed,  [wise ;, 

And  watch'd  your  flock,  woukl  you  not  seem  mora 
Milk  what  is  next,  pursue  not  that  which  flies. 
Perhaps  you  may,  since  this  proves  so  unkind» 
Another  fairer  Galatea  find. 
Me  many  virgins  as  1  pass  invite 
To  waste  with  them  in  love's  soft  sports  tha  night; 
And,  if  I  but  incline  my  listening  ear. 
New  joys,  new  smiles,  in  all  their  looks  appear. 
Thus  we,  it  seems,  can  be  belor'd  ;  and  we. 
It  seems,  are  somebody  as  well  as  she  !" 

TTius  (lid  the  Cyclops  fan  his  raging  fire. 
And  sooth'd  with  gentle  verse  his  fierce  desire  ; 
Thus  pass'd  his  hours  with  more  delight  aoduuM^ 
Than  if  the  riches  of  the  world  were  bis. 


TO   CJELIA, 

Fly  swVt,  ye  hours;  ye  slu/gish  minutes,  fly; 
Bring  bock  my  love,  or  let  her  lover  die. 
Make  haste,  O  Sun,  and  to  my  eyes  once  mor«^ 
My  Cffilia  brighter  tlian  thyself  restore. 
In  spite  of  thee,  'tis  night  when  she's  away. 
Her  eyes  alone  can  the  glad  beams  display. 
That  make  my  sky  look  clear,  and  guide  my  day. 
O  when  will  she  lift  up  her  sacred  light, 
And  chase  away  the  flying  shades  of  niglit ! 
With  her  how  fast  the  flowing  hours  run  on ! 
But  oh  !  ■  how  long  they  stay  when  she  is  gone  ! 
So  slowly  time  when  clogg'd  with  grief  does  move  ; 
So  swift  when  borne  upon  the  uings  of  love  ! 
Hardly  three  days,  they  tell  me,  yet  arc  past ; 
Yet  *ti8  an  age  since  1  beheld  her  last. 
O,  my  auspicious  star,  make  haste  to  rise. 
To  charm  our  hearts,  and  bless  our  longing  eyes ! 
O,  how  I  long  on  thy  dear  eyes  to  gaze. 
And  cheer  my  own  with  their  reflected  rayt  \ 
How  my  impatient,  thirsty  Soul  does  long 
To  hear  the  charming  music  of  thy  tongue ! 
Where  pointed  wit  with  solid  judgment  grow^ 
4qd  IB  one  easy  stream  ttnited  flows. 
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Wlume'or  you  speak,  trith  what  delight  we  hear. 
Yon  rail  up  every  soul  to  evei  y  ear ! 

Niit line's  too  prodigal  to  womankind, 
y.\  *n  where  she  tloes  neglect  t'  adorn  the  mind ; 
Bc-auty  aloiie  hears  sueh  re»istlf  ss  sway, 
As  makes  mankind  with  joy  and  pride  obey. 
But,   oh !     when  wit  and    sense  with    beauty's 

join'd, 
The  woman's  sweetness  with  the  manly  mind ; 
Wiien  Nature  with  so  just  a  hand  does  mix 
The  most  enga«riug  charms  of  cither  sex ; 
And  out  of  both  that  thus  in  one  combine 
Does  something  form  not  himian  but  divine. 
What's  her  euinmand,  but  that  we  all  adore 
The  noblest  work  of  her  almighty  power  ! 
Nor  ought  our  zeal  thy  anger  to  create. 
Since  love's  thy  del>t,  nor  is  our  choice,  but  fate. 
Where.  Narure  bids,  worship  1  'm  forc'd  to  pay. 
Nor  have  the  liberty  to  disobey ; 
And  whenso4:*er  she  does  a  poet  make, 
She  gives  him  verse  but  fur  thy  lieauty's  sake. 
Had  1  a  pen  that  could  at  once  impart 
Soft  Ovid*s  nature  and  high  Virgil's  art, 
Then  the  immortal  Sacharissa's  name 
Should  be  but  second  in  tlie  list  of  Fame; 
Each  grove,  each  shade,  should  with  thy  praise  bo 

fili'd,    - 
And  the  fam'd  Penshurst  to  our  Windsor  yield. 


SPOKEN  TO  niE  QUEEN, 

IN  TRINITY  COLLEGE  NEW  COURT. 

Thou  equal  partner  of  the  royal  bed. 
That  mak'st  a  crown  sit  soft  on  Charles's  head ; 
In  whom,  with  greatness  virtue  takes  her  seat. 
Meekness  with  power,  and  piety  with  state ; 
Whose  goodness  might  ev'n  factious  crowds  re- 
Wlfi  the  seditious,  and  the  savage  tame ;       [claim, 
Tyrants  them^lves  to  gentlest  mercy  bring, 
And  only  useless  is  on  such  a  king  ! 
Sec,  mighty  (irincess,  see  how  every  breast 
With  joy  and  wonder  is  at  once  possest : 
Such  was  the  joy  which  the  first  mortals  knew, 
When  gods  desc(?nded  to  the  people's  view. 
Such  devout  wonder  did  it  then  afford, 
I'o  see  those  powers  they  had  unseen  ador'd. 
But  thry  were  feign'd ;  nor,  if  they  had  t>een  true. 
Could  shed  more  blessings  on  the  Earth  than  you : 
Our  courts,  enlarged,  their  furmer  bounds  disdain. 
To  make  reception  for  so  great  a  train  : 
Here  may  your  sacred  breast  rejoice  to  see 
Your  own  njrc  strive  with  ancient  piety ; 
Soon  now,  since  blest  by  your  aui>picious  eyes. 
To  full  |>erfection  shall  our  fabric  rise. 
Ia^ss  powerful  channs  than  ytmrs  of  old  could  call 
1\iv  willing  btones  into  th«'  Thcban  wall, 
And  ours,  which  now  its  rise  to  you  shall  owe, 
More  fum'd  than  that  by  your  great  name  shall 
grow. 


FLORI  ANyi, 

A  PASTORAL, 

VPO.N  THE  DEATH  OF  HER  GRACE  MARY  DLTCUESS 
OF  bOLTHAMPlON,  IGSO. 

Damon. 
TtLL  me,  my  TItyrsis,  tell  thy  Damon,  why 
Duc»  uiy  lov*d  swain  in  this  sad  pusture  lie  ? 


I  What  mean  these  ttreams  itill  fkllin^  flfoiii  (Ubie 
eyes, 
Fast  as  those  sighs  from  thy  swoln  boMMn  rise? 
Has  the  fierce  wolf  broke  thraogh   the  faed 

ground  ? 
Have  thy  lambs  stray'd  ?  or  has  Dorinda  firowaM? 

Thyrsib.    The  wolf?  Ah  !  list  him  cooie,  kt 
now  he  may : 
Have  thy  lambs  stray*d  ?  let  them  for  ever  itiay : 
Dorinda  frown'd  ?  No,  she  is  ever  mild ; 
Nay,  I  remember  bat  jutt  now  she  smii'd : 
Alsis  !  she  smilM ;  for  to  the  lovely  maid 
None  had  the  fiital  tidings  yet  convey'd. 
Tell  me  then,  shepheid,  tell  me,  canst  tfaooBai 
As  long  as  thou  art  true,  and  she  is  Idndy 
A  grief  so  great,  as  maj  prevail  above 
Ev'n  Damon's  friendship,  or  Dorinda*s  love? 

Dam.  Sure  there  is  none.    Thtr.  Bat,DaBNi^ 
there  may  be. 
What  if  the  charming  Floriana  die  ?  [trae? 

Dam.  Far  be  the  omen!  Thyr.  But  toppcMH 

Dam.  Then  should  I  grie\'e,  my  Thynis,  mm 
tlian  you.  v 

She  is — ^Tu  YR.  Alas !  she  was,  but  is  no  moie: 
Now,  I>amon,  now,  Jet  thy  swoln  eyes  run  o%: 
Here  to  this  turf  by  thy  sad  Thyrsis  grow. 
And,  when  my  streams  of  grief  too  shallow  flow, 
I^in  thy  tide  to  raise  the  torrent  high. 
Till  both  a  deluge  make,  and  in  it  die. 

Dam.  Then,  that  to  this  wishM  height  the  M 
might  swell. 
Friend,  I  will  tdl  thee.— Thyr.  Friend,  I  tte 

will  teU, 
Flow  young,  how  good,  how  beautifil  she  felL 
Oh  !  she  was  all  for  which  fond  mothers  pray, 
Blessing  their  babes  when  first  they  see  the  day* 
Beauty  and  she  were  one,  for  in  her  finee 
Sat  sweetness  tempered  with  majestic  grace ; 
Such  liowerfnl  charms  as  might  the  proudest  SffCf 
Vet  such  attractive  goodness  as  might  draw 
The  humblest,  and  to  both  give  equal  law. 
How  was  she  wonder'd  at  by  every  swain  ! 
The  pride,  the  light,  the  goddess  of  th^  plain! 
On  all  she  shinM,  and  spreading  glories  cast 
Diffusive  of  herself,  whore-e'er  she  past. 
There  brcath'd  an  air  sweet  as  the  winds  that Uov 
From  the  blest  shores  where  fragrant  spices  gro*: 
Ev'n  me  sometimes  she  with  a  smile  would  giaoe, 
Like  the  Sun  shining  on  the  vilest  place. 
Nor  did  Dorinda  bar  me  the  delight 
Of  feasting  on  her  eyes  my  longing  sight : 
But  to  a  being  so  sublime,  so  pure, 
Spar'd  my  devotion,  of  my  love  secure. 

Dam.  Her  beauty  such :  but  Nature  did  design 
That  only  as  an  answerable  shrine 
To  the  divinity  that's  lodg'd  within.  [bright. 

Her  soul  shin'd  through,  and  made  her  fonn  •» 
As  clouds  are  gilt  by  the  Sun's  piercing  light 
In  her  smooth  forehead  we  might  read  exprest 
The  even  calmness  of  her  gentle  breast : 
And  in  her  sparkling  eyes  as  clear  was  writ 
The  active  vigour  of  her  jrouthfol  wit. 
F^ch  beauty  of  the  body  or  the  face 
Was  but  the  shadow  of  some  inward  grace. 
Gay,  sprightly,  cheerful,  free,  and  unconfinM^ 
As  innocence  could  make  it,  was  her  mind; 
Yet  prudent,  though  not  tedious  nor  severe, 
Like  those  who,  being  dull,  would  graye  appe«r  ; 
Who  out  of  guilt  do  cheerfulness  despise, 
Aud,  hein^  sulkii,  hope  nea  tUak  than  fr^ 
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I  tbe  liftemng  thepherds  nmnd  her 

le  words  fell  from  her  charming  tongue ! 
ti  her  own  spirit  and  soul  inspired, 
U  lov'd,  and  her  they  all  admir'd. 
ty  Pan,  whose  powerful  hand  sustains 
ign  crook  that  mikUy  awes  the  plains, 
rares  made  her  the  tenderest  part, 
Louisa  lodg'd  her  in  her  heart. 
W^ho  would  not  now  a  solemn  mourning 

himself  and  fair  Louisa  weep }      [keep, 
«  hlest  eyes,  by  the  kind  gods  designed 

Nature,  and  delight  mankind, 
d  in  tears,  melt  into  gentler  showers 
1-drops  upon  the  springing  flowets  ? 
as  Vcous  for  Adonis  shed, 
er  feet  the  lovely  youth  lay  dead  ? 

all  her  little  weeping  Loves 

cestos,  and  unyokM  her  doves, 
ome,  pious  nymphs,  with  fair  Louisa 
leotle  Floriana's  tpmb ;  [come, 

I  walk  the  melancholy  round, 
unhallowed  feet  prophane  the  ground, 

chaste  hands  fresh  flowers  and  odours 
last  obscure  and  silent  bed ;  [shed 

ng,  as  ye  gently  move  your  feet, 
ler  pillow,  and  her  slumber  sweet !" 
See  where  they  come,  a  mournful  lovely 
^pt  on  fair  Ait^ia's  plain :  [train 

Nimful  far  above  the  rest, 
:harms  of  beauteous  sorrow  drest ; 
;r  tears,  when  she  reflects  how  soon 
second  only  to  her  own, 
,  lookM  gay,  was  withered,  and  is  gone  ! 
i,  sh^  is  gone !  gone  like  a  new -bom 
rer, 

*d  some  virgin  queen*s  delicious  bower; 
I  the  stalk  by  some  untimely  blast, 
^t  the  vilest  weeds  and  rubbish  cast : 
s  return,  and  coming  springs  disclose 
hiter,  and  more  fresh  the  rose; 
id  season  back  her  charms  can  bring, 
ina  has  no  second  spring« 
O,  she  is  set !  set  like  the  felling  Sun ; 
s  round  us,  aod  glad  day  is  gone ! 
Sun  that's  set,  again  will  rise, 
rith  richer  beams  the  roomini^-skies ; 
y,  though  as  bright  as  they  it  shines, 
short  glory  to  the  west  declines, 

no  hope  of  the  returning  light; 
long  oblivion,  and  eternal  night ! 


Witness  tbeM  mighty  and  immortal  lines, 
Through  each  of  which  th'  informing  genius  shinas; 
Scarce  a  diviner  flame  inspired  the  king, 
Of  whom  thy  Muse  does  so  sublimely  sing : 
Not  David's  self  could  in  a  nobler  verse 
His  gloriously-offending  son  rehearse ; 
Though  in  his  breast  the  prophet's  fury  met. 
The  Other's  fondness,  and  tbe  poet's  wit. 

Here  all  consent  in  wonder  and  in  praise. 
And  to  the  unknown  poet  altars  raise : 
Which  thou  must  needs  accept  with  equal  joy 
Am  when  Mmetki  heard  the  wars  of  Troy, 
Wrapt  up  himself  in  darkness,  and  unseen 
Extoll'd  with  wonder  by  the  Tyrian  queen. 
Sure  thou  already  art  secure  of  feme, 
Nor  want'st  new  glories  to  exalt  thy  name : 
What  father  else  would  have  refused  to  owi^ 
So  great  a  sou  as  godlike  Absalom  i 


■O  T1IE  UNKNOWN  AUTHOR  OV 

LOM  AND   ACHITOPHELK 

rr,  forgive  my  sin,  the  boasted  fire 

louls  did  long  ago  expire ; 

'  of  madiK^s  did  accuse 

\  that  thought  himself  possest  with  Muse; 

t  the  god  within,  that  did  inspire 

t  than  human  thoughts  the  tuneful  choir; 

tis  more  thau  fancy,  or  the  dream 

rs  slumbering  by  tbe  Muses'  stream. 

tier  spark  of  Heaveu,  and  more  refln'd 

by  dross,  fills  the  great  poet's  mind : 

fdca  puUiahed  it  without  bia  oane. 


EPITHALAMIUM 

UPON  THE  MARRIAGE  OF 

CAPTAIN  WILLUM  BEDLOE. 

Ille  ep>  qui  quondam  gracili  modulatus  vrmoM, 
Aruia  virumque  cano* 

I,  he,  who  sung  of  humble  Oates  before^ 
Now  sing  a  captain  and  a  man  of  war. 

Goddess  of  rhyme,  that  didst  inspire 

The  Captain  with  poetic  fire. 

Adding  fresh  laurels  to  that  brow 

Where  those  of  victory  did  grow, 

And  statelier  ornaments  may  flourish  now  I 

If  thou  art  well  recovered  since 

**  The  Excommunicated  Prince*;*' 

For  that  important  tragedy 

Would  have  kill'd  any  Muse  but  thee ; 

Hither  with  speed,  Oh  !  hither  move  ; 

Pull  buskins  off,  and,  since  to  love 

The  ground  is  holy^hat  you  tread  in, 

Dance  hare-foot  at  the  Captain's  wedding. 

See  where  he  comes,  and  by  his  sida 
His  charming  fair  angelic  bride : 
Such,  or  less  lovely,  was  the  dame 
So  much  renowned,  Fulvia  by  name. 
With  whom  of  old  Tully  did  join 
Then  when  his  art  did  undermine 
The  horrid  popish  plot  of  Catiline. 
Oh  fairest  nymph  of  all  Great  Britain  ( 
(Though  thee  my  eyes  I  never  set  on) 
Blush  not  on  thy  great  lord  to  smile, 
Tlie  second  saviour  of  our  isle ; 
What  nobler  Captain  ^ould  have  led 
Thee  to  thy  long'd-fbr  marriage-bed : 
For  know  that  thy  all-daring  Will  is 
As  stout  a  hero  as  Achilles ; 
And  as  great  things  for  thee  has  done^ 
As  Pabnerin  orth*  knight  of  th'  Sun, 
And  is  himself  a  whole  romance  aloQ«. 
Let  conscious  Flanders  speak,  and  b9  ^ 

The  witness  of  his  chivalryi 
Yet  that's  not  all,  his  very  word 
Has  slain  as' many  as  his  sword  r 

«  A  tragedy  by  Captain  B«lloe,  16SU 
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Though  common  bnlliefl  with  their  oatbi 

Hurt  little  till  they  come  to  blows. 

Yet  all  his  moutb>g:ranadoe8  kill, 

And  save  the  pains  of  drawiniip  steel. 

This  hero  thy  resistless  charms 

Have  won  to  fly  into  thy  arms  ^ 

For  think  not  any  mean  design. 

Or  the  ingloriuas  itch  of  coin. 

Could  e>-er  have  his  breast  control'd. 

Or  make  him  be  a  slave  to  gold; 

Hi€  love  ^s  as  freely  given  to  thee 

As  to  the  king  his  loyalty. 

Then,  oh,  receive  thy  mighty  prize 

With  open  arms  and  wishing  eyes. 

Kiss  that  dear  face,  where  may  be  seen 

His  worth  and  ports  that  skulk  within  5 

That  face,  that  justly  styVd  may  be 

As  true  a  discoverer  as  he. 

Think  not  he  ever  false  will  prove. 

His  well-known  trutli  secures  his  love; 

Do  you  a  while  divert  his  cares 

From  his  important  grand  affairs : 

Let  him  have  respite  noV  a  while. 

From  kindling  the  mad  rabble's  zeal : 

Zeal,  that  is  bot  as  fire,  yet  dark  and  bliud. 

Shows  plainly  where  its  birth-place  we  may  And, 

In  Hell,  where  though  dire  flames  far  e\'er  glow. 

Yet  'tis  the  place  of  utter  darkness  too. 

But  to  his  bed  be  sure  be  true 

As  he  to  all  the  world  and  you. 

He  all  ypur  plots  will  else  betray. 

All  ye  She-Machiavels  can  lay. 

He  all  designs,  you  know,  has  found. 

Though  hatched  in  Hell  or  under  ground ; 

Oft  to  the  world  such  secrets  shew 

As  scarce  the  plotters  themselves  knew ; 

Yet,  if  by  chance  you  hap  to  sin. 

And  Love,w]iile  Honour's  napping,should  creep  in. 

Yet  be  discreet,  and  do  not  boast 

O*  th'  treason  by  the  common  post. 

So  shalt  thou  still  make  him  love  on  ; 

All  virtue  's  in  discretion. 

So  thou  M'ith  him  shalt  shine,  and  be 

As  great  a  patriot  as  he ; 

And  when,  as  now  in  Christmas,  all 

For  a  new  pack  of  cards  do  call. 

Another  popish  pack  comes  out 

To  please  the  cits,  and  charm  the  rout : 

Thou,  mighty  queen,  shalt  a  whole  suit  command, 

A  crown  upon  thy  bead,  and  sceptre  in  thy  Land  I 


ON  TUE  MARRIAGE  OP 

GEORGE  PRINCE  OF  VESMARK, 

AND  THE 

LADY   ANNE. 

TwAS  Love  conducted  through  the  British  main. 
On  a  more  high  design  the  n»yal  Dane, 
Than  when  of  old  with  an  in\'ading  hand 
His  fierce  forefiathers  came  to  spoil  tlie  land: 
And  Love  has  gain'd  him  by  a  nobler  way, 
A  braver  conquest  and  a  richer  prev. 

F(»r  battles  won,  and  countries  sRv'd  renownM, 
Shaded  with  laurels,  and  with  honours  f  rowu'd, 
From  fields  with  slaughter  f  trtwM,  the  hero  came, 
His  armt  nrglectedi  to  pursue  bis  flame.     • 


Like  Mart  retnnunf  from  tbe  noble  chnte 

Of  flying  nations  through  the  plains  of  Thimcc^ 
When,  decked  with  trophiefl  and  ■dom'd  withipoiliy 
He  meets  the  goddess  that  rewards  his  toib  I 
But,  oh !  what  transports  did  his  heart  invadt 
When  first  he  saw  the  lovely,  royal  maid ! 
Fame,  that  so  high  did  her  perfections  raises 
Seem'd  now  detraction,  and  no  longer  piaiae! 
All  that  could  noblest  minds  to  love  engage^ 
Or  into  softness  melt  the  soIdiei*8  rage. 
All  that  could  spread  abroad  resistless  flre^ 
And  eager  wishes  raise,  and  fierce  desire. 
All  that  was  charming,  all  that  was  above 
£v*n  poets  fiemcios,  though  refin*d  by  love. 
All  native  beauty,  drest  by  every  grace 
Of  sweetest  youth,  sat  shining  in  her  &oe ! 
^Vhere,  where  is  now  the  generoos  fury  gooe^ 
That  through  Uiick  troops  urg'd  the  wing'd  wsn 

nor  on  ? 
Where  now  the  spirit  that  aw'd  the  listed  field; 
Created  to  command,  untaught  to  yield  ? 
It  yields,  it  yields,  to  Auna*s  gentle  sway. 
And  thinks  it  above  triumphs  to  obey. 
See  at  thy  feet,  illustrious  princess,  thrown 
All  the  rich  spoils  the  mighty  hero  won  I 
His  fame,  his  laurels,  are  thy  beauties  dne. 
And  all  his  conquests  are  ou^one  by  jfxi : 
Ah !  lo\'ely  njrmpb,  accept  the  noble  priie 
A  tribute  fit  for  those  victorious  eyes ! 
Ah !  generous  maid,  pass  not  rdentless  by. 
Nor  let  war's  chief  by  cruel  beauty  die ! 
Tliout^h  unexperienced  youth  fond  scnqilet  Bovef 
And  blushes  rise  but  at  the  name  of  love; 
Though  over  all  thy  thoughts  and  every  mse 
The  guard  is  placed  of  virgin  innocence ; 
Yet  firom  thy  father^s  generous  blood  we  knofV 
Respect  for  valour  in  thy  breast  does  glow; 
*Tis  but  agreeing  to  thy  royal  birth. 
To  smile  on  virtue  and  heroic  woitili; 
Love,  in  such  noble  seeds  of  honour  town,       ^ 
The  chastest  viigin  need  not  blush  Co  own. 
Whom  would  thy  royal  fiitber  sooner  find. 
In  thy  lov*d  arms  to  his  high  lineage  jotn^ 
Than  him,  whom  such  exalted  virtues  crowOv 
That  he  might  think  them  copy'd  from  his  owbY 
Who  to  the  field  equal  desires  did  brings 
Love  to  his  brother,  service  to  his  king. 
Who  Denmark's  crown,  and  the  anointed  hmA^ 
Rescued  at  once,  and  back  in  triumph  led. 
Forcing  his  pas.(>age  through  the  slaugfater'd  Swede. 
Such  virtue  him  to  thy  great  sire  commands, 
The  best  of  princes,  subjects,  brothers,  friiends ! 
The  people's  wonder,  and  the  court's  delight, 
Jx)vely  in  peace,  as  dreadful  in  the  fight ! 
What  can  such  charms  resist }    The  royal  mai4i 
I^>th  to  deny,  is  yet  to  grant  afinaid  ; 
But  Love,  still  growing  as  her  fears  decay. 
Consents  at  last,  and  gives  her  heart  away. 

Now  with  loud  triumphs  are  the  nuptials  crown'dt 
And  with  glad  shouts  the  streets  and  palace  sound) 
I  llustriuus  pair !  see  what  a  general  joy 
Does  the  whole  land's  united  voice  employ ! 
Fr«)m  you  they  omens  take  of  happier  yeari^ 
Recall  lost  hopes,  and  banish  all  their  han  : 
liet  boding  planets  threaten  from  above. 
And  sullen  Saturn  join  with  angry  Jove : 
Your  more  auspicious  flames,  that  here  imit^ 
Vanquish  the  malice  of  their  mingled  light ! 
Heaven  of  its  bounties  now  shall  Uvish  groir, 
Aud  in  fiiU  Udiet  unoBvy'd.  blessift  ftoii  1 
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iken  throne  BM>re  inrely  flx*d  shall  stand, 

iM  EebelUon  fly  the  happy  land  ! 

r  blest  union  civil  discoitU  cease, 

on  turns  to  order,  rage  to  peace ! 

n  at  first  in  Chaos  aiul  old  Night 

ngs  with  cold,  and  moist  with  dry  did  fight, 

d  the  warring  seeds  to  union  brinp:, 

er  all  things  stretch'd  his  peaceful  wing, 

ring  elements  no  longer  strove, 

rorld  started  forth,  the  beauteous  work  of 

Lore! 
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W   CHARLES   THE  SECOND, 

AMD  THE  INAL'GURATIOlf  OF 

KING  JAMES  THE  SECOND. 

ndnlgent  Muse  (the  only  cure 
the  ills  afliicted  minds  endure, 
reetens  sorrow,  and  makes  sadness  please, 
als  the  heart  by  telling  its  disease) 
tafe  her  aid,  we  also  will  presume 
umhle  verse  t'  approach  the  sacred  tomb ; 
towing  streams  of  pious  tears  will  shed, 
icense  bum,  fresh  flowers  and  odoiirs  spread, 
t  sad  offerings  to  the  royal  dead ! 
It  the  krag,  who  all  our  lives  did  bless  ! 
flQgth  in  war,  and  our  delight  in  peace ! 
er  prince  like  him  to  mortals  given ! 
h  the  joy  of  Earth,  and  care  of  Heaven  ? 
:he  pressure  of  unequal  fate, 
rect  a  mind  and  soul  so  great ! 
of  meekness  and  so  void  of  pride, 
lome  aloft  by  Fortune's  hisrhest  tide ! 
dly  beams  on  the  ungrateftil  soil 
rdiellious,  stubborn,  murmuring  isle 
I  plenty ;  ease  and  riches  did  bestow, 
iffe  the  land  with  milk  and  honey  flow ! 
sst  was  Rome  when  mild  Augustus  sway*d, 
i  glad  world  for  love,  not  fear,  obey'd. 
like  Heaven's,  his  chief  prerogative  ! 
to  save,  and  glory  to  forgive  ! 
rea»  but  felt  his  influence,  and  did  share 
mdles^  goodness  and  paternal  care  ? 
lilst  with  an  th'  endearing  arts  he  strove  ' 
y  futject's  heart  to  seal  his  love, 
reast  so  hard,  what  heart  of  human  make, 
(Icning,  did  the  kind  impression  take  ? 
and  loving!  with  such  virtues gracM, 
it  on  common  heads  a  crown  have  placed  ! 
ill'd  in  all  the  mysteries  of  state ! 
ting  to  sustain  an  empire's  weight ! 
ick  to  know !  how  rekdy  to  advise  ! 
nely  to  prevent !  how  more  than  senate* 
Hse! 

t)t  how  charming,  aflPable,  and  sweet ! 
st  his  censure !  and  how  sharp  his  wit ! 
d  his  charming  conversation  please 
rt  attenders  on  his  hours  of  ease  ; 
nciously  he  dei|ni*d  to  condescend, 
to  exalt  a  subject  to  a  friend  ! 
noat  low  how  easy  of  access ! 
'  to  hear,  and  longing  to  redress  ! 
cy  knew  no  bounds  of  time  or  place, 
n  was  one  continued  act  of  grace  ! 


Good  Titus  could,  but  Charles  could  never  fay. 
Of  all  bis  royal  life,  **  he  lost  a  day.*' 
Excellent  prince !  O  once  our  joy  and  care, 
Now  ottr  eternal  grief  and  deep  despair ! 
O  fother  !  or  if  aught  than  Other's  more, 
How  shall  thy  children  their  sad  loss  deplore  ? 
How  grieve  enough,  when  anxious  thoughts  recall 
The  mournful  story  of  their  sovereign's  fieill  ? 
Oh  !  who  that  scene  of  sorrow  can  display ; 
When,  waiting  death,  the  feariess  monarch  lay ! 
Though  great  the  pain  and  anguish  that  ho  bore. 
His  friends'  and  sut^ects'  grief  afflict  him  more  I 
Yet  even  that,  and  coming  fate,  he  bears ; 
But  sinks  and  faints  to  see  a  brother's  tears ! 
The  mighty  grief,  that  sv^^oll'd  his  royal  breast. 
Scarce  reach'd  by  thought,  cant  be  by  words 

exprest ! 
Grief  for  himself!  for  grief  for  Charies  it  vain* 
Who  now  begins  a  new  triumphant  reign, 
Welcom'd  by  all  kind  spirits  and  saints  above, 
Who  see  themselves  in  him,  and  their  own  likeneti 

love ! 
'^liat  godlike  virtues  must  that  prince  adorn, 
Who  can  so  please,  while  such  a  priuce  we  mourn ! 
Who  else,  but  that  great  he,  who  now  commands 
Th'  united  nation's  voice,  and  hearts,  and  hands. 
Could  so  the  love  of  a  whole  people  gain. 
After  so  excellent  a  monarch's  reign  ! 
Mean  virtues  after  tyrants  may  succeed 
And  please ;  but  after  Charics  a  James  we  need ! 
This,  this  is  he,  by  whose  high  actions  graced 
The  present  age  contends  with  all  the  past: 
Him  Heaven  a  pattern  did  for  heroes  form. 
Slow  to  advise,  but  eager  to  perform  : 
In  council  calm,  fierce  as  a  storm  in  fight : 
Danger  his  sport,  and  labour  his  delight. 
To  him  the  fleet  and  camp,  the  sea  and  field. 
Do  equal  harvests  of  bright  glory  yield ! 
Who  can  forget,  of  roval  blood  bow  free. 
He  did  assert  the  empire  of  the  sea  ? 
I  The  Belgian  fleet  endeavour'd,  but  in  vain. 
Hie  tempest  of  his  fury  to  sustain ; 
Shattered  and  torn  before  his  flag  they  fly 
Like  doves,  that  the  exalted  eagle  spy 
Ready  to  stoop  and  seize  them  from  on  high. 
He,  Neptune-like  (when  from  his  watery  bed 
Serene  and  calm  he  lifts  his  awful  head. 
And  smiles,  and  to  his  chariot  gives  the  rein). 
In  triumph  rides  o'er  the  asserted  main  ! 
Rejoicing  crowds  attend  him  on  the  strand. 
Loud  as  the  sea,  and  numerous  as  the  sand  ; 
So  joy  the  many :  but  the  wiser  few 
The  godlike  prince  with  silent  wonder  view : 
A  joy,  too  great  to  be  by  voice  exprest. 
Shines  in  each  eye,  and  beats  in  every  breast : 
They  saw  him  destin'd  for  sojne  g^reater  day. 
And  in  his  looks  the  omens  read  of  his  imperial 
Nor  do  his  civil  virtues  less  appear,  [sway ! 

To  perfect  the  illustrious  character ; 
To  merit  just,  to  needy  virtue  kind. 
True  to  his  word,  and  faithful  to  his  friend  ? 
What's  well  rcsolv'd,  as  firmly  he  pursues ; 
Fix'd  in  his  choice,  as  careful  how  to  choose ! 
Honour  was  bom,  not  planted  iu  his  heart; 
And  virtue  came  by  nature,  not  by  art. 
Albion  !  forget  thy  sorrows,  and  adore 
That  prince,  who  all  the  blessings  does  restore. 
That  Charies,  the  saint,  made  thee  ei\ioy  before ! 
'Tis  done ;  with  turrets  crowned,  I  see  her  rise. 
And  tears  are  wipV*  for  ever  from  her  eyes  1 
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PROLOG UE 

TON.  LEE'S 


LUCIUS  JUNIUS  BRUTUS. 

Long  has  the  tribe  of  poets  on  the  stage 
GioanM  under  persecuting  critics'  rage, 
But  with  the  sound  of  railing -and  of  rhjnme. 
Like  bees  united  by  the  tinkling  chime. 
The  little  stin  ;ing  insects  swarm  the  rnorR, 
Their  buzzing  grenter  than  it  was  before. 
But,  oh  !  ye  leading  voters  of  the  Pit, 
That  infect  others  with  your  too  much  wit, 
That  well-affected  members  do  seduce. 
And  with  your  maUce  poison  half  the  house; 
Know,  your  ill-manag'd  arbitrary  svi'ay 
Sha!1  be  no  more  endur*d,  but  ends  this  day. 
Rulers  of  abl  t  conduct  we  will  choose, 
And  mure  induljrent  to  a  trembliog  Muse; 
Women,  for  end?  of  jrov*^rnment  more  6t, 
Women  shall  rule  the  Boxes  and  the  Pit, 
Giv  Inws  to  I^ve,  and  influence  to  Wit. 
Find  me  one  man  of  sense  in  all  your  roll, 
AVhom  some  one  woman  has  not  made  a  fool. 
£v»n  business,  that  intolerable  load 
Under  whieh  man  doc^  groan,  and  yet  is  pro\id» 
Much  better  they  crmld  manage  would  they  please  j 
»Tis  not  their  want  of  wit,  but  love  of  ease. 
For,  spite  of  art,  more  wit  in  them  appears. 
Though  we  boast  ours,  and  they  dissemble  theirs ; 
Wit  onre  was  ours,  and  shot  up  for  a  while. 
Set  sliallow  in  a  hot  and  barren  soil ; 
But  when  transplanted  to  a  richer  ground. 
Has  in  their  E^len  its  perfection  found. 
And  tis  but  just  they  should  our  wit  invade, 
Whilst  we  set  up  their  painting  patching  trade; 
As  for  our  courage,  to  our  shame  'tis  known, 
As  they  can  raise  it,  they  can  pull  it  down. 
AJ:  their  own  weapons  they  our  bullies  awe. 
Faith  !  let  them  make  an  anti-sal  ic  law  ; 
Prescribe  to  all  mankind,  as  well  as  plays, 
And  wear  the  breeches,  as  they  wear  the  bays. 


TO  THE  PEOPLE  OF  ENGT^AND. 

A  DETESTATION  OF  CIVIL   WAR, 
From  Horace,  EikxI.  vii. 

Oh  !  whither  do  ye  rush,  and  thus  prepare 

To  rouze  again  the  sleeping  war  ? 
Has  then  so  little  English  iilood  been  spilt 

On  s<  a  and  land  with  equal  guilt  ? 
Not  that  again  we  might  our  arms  advance, 

To  check  the  insolent  pride  of  France ; 
Yoi  that  once  more  we  might  in  fetters  bring 

An  hnmble cnptive  Gallic  king? 
But,  to  the  wish  of  the  insulting  Gaul, 

That  we  by  our  own  hands  should  fall. 
Nor  wolves  nor  lions  bear  so  fierce  a  mind ; 

The\'  hurt  not  their  own  savage  kind  : 
Is  it  blind  rage,  or  zeal,  more  blind  and  strong, 

Or  guilt,  yet  stronger,  drives  you  on  ? 
Answer :  but  none  can  answer ;  mute  and  pale 

The\-  stand  J  guilt  does  o'er  words  prevail: 
^is  so :  Ht^ven*8  justice  threatens  us  from  high  j 

And  a  king's  drath  fiom  Earth  does  cr>' ; 
E'er  since  the  martyr's  innocent  blood  was  shed, 
Upon  our  fathers,  and  on  ours,  and  on  our  chil- 
drens'  headi 


TO  MR,  CREECn, 

on  HIB  translation  of  LUCRETirt. 

What  to  begin  would  have  been  madness  thoqg&^ 
Exceeds  our  praise  when  to  perfection  brought: 
Who  could  believe  Lucretius*  lofty  song 
CoiUd  have  been  reach'd  by  any  modem  toi^jiieF 
Of  all  the  suitors  to  immortal  Fame^ 
That  by  translations  strove  to  raise  a  nams^ 
This  was  the  test,  this  t\fe  Ulysses*  bow» 
Too  tough  by  any  to  be  bent  but  yx>u. 
Cams  himself  of  the  hard  task  complaint. 
To  fetter  Grecian  thoughts  in  Roman  diains; 
Much  harder  thine,  in  an  unlearned  tongae 
To  hold  in  bonds,  so  easy  yet  so  strong. 
The  Greek  philosophy  and  Latin  song. 
If  then  he  boasts  that  round  his  sacred  head 
Fresh  garlands  grow,  and  branching  laurels  spreid, 
Such  as  not  all  the  mighty  Nine  before 
E*er  gave,  or  any  of  their  darlings  vore ; 
What  laurels  should  be  thine,  what  crowns  thy  due. 
What  garlands,  mighty  poet,  should  be  grae'd  bf 
you !  [fl«>»i 

Though  deep,  though  wondrous  deep,  his  seofedocf 
Thy  shining  style  does  all  its  riches  show; 
So  clear  the  stream,  that  through  it  we  descry 
All  the  bright  gems  that  at  the  bottom  lie; 
Here  you  the  troublers  of  our  peace  remove» 
Ignoble  Fear,  and  more  ignoble  Love  : 
Here  we  are  taught  how  first  our  race  began. 
And  by  what  steps  our  fathers  climb*d  to  man; 
I'o  man  as  now  he  is— with  knowledge  filPd, 
In  arts  of  peace  and  war,  in  manners  skill'd. 
Equal  before  to  fellow-graziers  of  the  field ! 
Nature's  first  state,  which,well  transposed  and  oviV 
( For  owners  in  all  ages  have  been  found), 
Has  made  a  modem  wit'  so  much  renown'd. 
When  thee  we  read,  we  find  to  be  no  more 
Than  what  was  sung  a  thousand  years  before* 

Thou  only  for  this  noble  task  wert  fi£. 
To  shame  thy  age  to  a  just  sense  of  wit. 
By  showing  how  the  learned  Romans  writ. 
To  teach  fat  heavy  clowns  to  know  their  trade, 
And  not  turn  wits,  who  were  for  porters  made} 
But  quit  false  claims  to  the  poetic  rage. 
For  squibs  and  crackers,  and  a  Smithfield  stage. 
Had  Providence  e*er  meant  that,  in  despight 
Of  Art  and  Nature,  such  dull  clods  should  writei 
Bavins  and  Map\'ius  had  been  sav'd  by  Fate 
For  Settle  and  for  Shadwell  to  translate. 
As  it  so  many  ages  has  for  thee 
PreseiT^d  the  mighty  work  that  now  we 


VIRQILS  FIFTH  ECLOGUE. 


THE  ARGUMENT. 

Mopsus  and  Menalcas,  two  very  expert  sbepbeids 
at  a  song,  begin  one  by  consent  to  the  memory 
of  Daphuis,  who  is  supposed  by  the  best  critics 
to  represent  Julius  Carsar.  Mopsus  laments  hb 
death  ;  Menalcas  proclaims  his  divinity.  The 
whole  Eclogue  consisting  of  an  Elegy,  and  aa 
Apotheosis. 

■Hobbos. 


VIRGIL'S  nFTH  ECLOGUE. 
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■EHAfXAS. 


ice  chance  docs  us  together  briDg, 
veil  can  pipe,  and  I  can  sing, 
not  beneath  this  secret  shade, 
1  hazels'  mingling  branches  noade  ? 

MOP8US. 

ntnands  respect ;  and  I  obey. 
a  in  this  lonely  copse  will  stay, 
im  winds  the  bending  branches  shake, 
play  the  shades  uncertain  make ; 
to  that  silent  cave  you  ?o, 
tjoice !  see  how  the  wild  vin«*s  grow 
rand,  and  see  how  wide  they  spread, 
i?e  their  purple  clusters  shed  ! 

MENALCAS. 

ly  dares  contend  with  you. 

BIOP8U8. 

irell  contend  with  Phoebus  too  ? 

MENALCAS. 

I ;  whether  the  mournful  flame 
lillis,  whether  Alcon*s  fame, 
>raw1s,  thy  willing  Muse  provoke; 
Qg  Tityrus  will  tend  the  flock. 

M0P8US. 

in,  and  the  sad  song  repeat, 
beech's  bark  I  lately  writ, 
veetest  notes ;  yes.  I  '11  begin, 
at,  bid  you,  Amyntas,  sing. 

MENALCA8. 

the  most  humble  shrub  that  grows, 
e  beauteous  blushes  of  the  rose, 
osiers  to  the  olive  tree; 
judge,  Amyntas  yields  to  thee. 

MOPSL'S. 

)  this  discourse  here  put  an  end, 
Ave ;  sit,  and  my  verse  attend. 

MOP8U8. 

\d  £ste  of  Daphnis  reach'd  their  ears, 
n3rmpbs  dissolv'd  in  pious  tears, 
hazels,  for  ye  heard  their  cries ; 
floods,  swoln  with  their  weeping  eyes. 

ul  mother  (on  his  body  cast) 

laius  of  her  cold  son  embrac'd, 

inequal  tyranny  they  us'd, 

ods  and  cruel  stars  accus'd. 

» swain  mind  bow  his  flock  did  thrive, 

herds  to  the  cold  river  drive  ; 

18  horse  tum'd  from  firesh  streams  his 

f 

sweetest  grass  refiis'd  to  feed. 

y  death  ev'n  flercest  lions  moum'd, 

d  woods  their  cries  and  groans  retum'd. 

menian  tigers'  fierceness  broke, 

t  them  wiUing  to  the  sacred  yoke : 

Bacchus'  worship  did  ordain 

4  his  consecrated  train  3 


The  reeling  priests  with  vhies  and  iry  crown'd. 
And  their  long  spears  with  cluster'd  braacbei 

bound. 
As  vines  the  elm,  as  grapes  the  vine  adorn. 
As  bulls  the  herd,  as  fields  the  ripen'd  com ; 
Such  grace,  snch  omameiit,  wert  thou  to  all 
That  glory'd  to  be  thine :  since  thy  sad  fall 
No  more  Apollo  his  glad  presence  yields, 
And  Pales'  self  forsakes  her  hated  fields. 
Oft  where  the  finest  barley  we  did  sow, 
Barren  wild  oats  and  hurtiful  darnel  grow;       * 
And  where  soft  violets  did  the  vales  adorn,  ' 

The  thistle  rises,  and  the  prickly  thorn,  [ground. 
Come,  shepherds,  strow  with  flowers  the  hallow'd 
The  sacred  fountains  which  thick  boughs  surround  5 
Daphnis  these  rites  requires :  to  Daphnis'  praise, 
Shepheiids,  a  tomb  with  this  inscription  raise —  • 
"  Here,  fam'd from  Earth  to  Heaven,  1,  Daphnis,lie; 
Fair  was  the  flock  I  fed,  but  much  more  fair  was  I." 

MBNALCAS. 

Such,  divine  poet,  to  my  ravish'd  ears 
Are  the  sweet  numbers  of  thy  mournful  verse, 
As  to  tir'd  swains  soft  slumbers  on  the  grass ; 
As  freshest  springs  that  through  green  meadows 
pass,  [heat 

To  one  that's  parch'd  with  thirst  and  summer's 
In  thee  thy  master  does  his  equal  meet : 
Whether  your  voice  you  try,  or  tune  your  reed. 
Blest  swain,  'tis  you  alone  can  him  succeed ! 
Yet,  as  I  can,  I  in  return  will  singi 
1  too  tby  ]>aphnisto  the  stars  will  bring, 
1  too  thy  Daphnis  to  the  stars,  with  you. 
Will  raise,  for  Daphnis  lov'd  Menalcas  too. 

MOP8U8. 

Is  there  a  thing  that  I  ^ould  more  desire  ? 
For  neither  can  there  be  a  subject  higher. 
Nor,  if  the  praise  of  Stimichon  be  true. 
Can  it  be  better  sung  than  *tis  by  you. 

MENALCAS. 

Daphnis  now,  wondering  at  the  glorious  show. 
Through  Heaven's  bright  pavement  does  trium- 
phant go,  [below : 
And  sees  the  moving  clouds,  and  the  fix'd  stars 
Therefore  new  joys  make  glad  the  woods,  the 

plains. 
Pan  and  the  Dryads,  and  the  cheerful  swains: 
The  wolf  no  ambush  for  the  flock  does  lay. 
No  cheating  nets  the  harmles  deer  betray, 
Daphnis  a  general  peace  commands,  and  Nature 
does  obey.  [voice  1 

Hark !  the  glad  mountains  raise  to  Heaven  their 
Hark  !  the  hard  rocks  in  mystic  tunes  rejoice! 
Hark!  through  the  thickets  wondrous  sbngs 

sound, 
A  god !  A  god  !  Menalcas,  he  is  crown'd ! 
O  be  propitious  !  O  be  good  to  thine  ! 
See !  here  four  hallow'd  altars  we  design, 
To  Daphnis  two,  to  Phoebus  two  we  raise. 
To  pay  the  yearly  tribute  of  our  praise : 
Sacred  to  thee,  they  each  returning  year 
Two  bowls  of  milk  and  two  of  oil  shall  besir : 
Feasts  I'll  ordain,  and  to  thy  deathless  praise. 
Thy  votaries' exalted  thoughts  to  raise. 
Rich  Chian  wines  shall  in  full  goblets  fl<lw. 
And  give  a  tastaof  nectar  here  beloir* 
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DamSBtas  tbrnll  with  Lict«ftii  Mffon  join. 
To  cell  brnti*  with  aonjrs  the  ritcv  divine. 
Alphisihxuit  with  a  reeling  gait 
Shall  the  wild  Satyrs*  dancing  imitate. 
When  to  the  nyinpht  we  vows  and  ofTerings  pny. 
When  we  with  solemn  rites  our  fields  surrey, 
T'-e^e  honours  e^-cr'shall  be  thine :  the  l»o«r 
Slinll  in  the  fields  and  hills  delight  no  more ; 
No  more  in  streams  the  fish,  in  flowers  the  bee, 
Ere,  Daphnis,  we  forget  our  songs  to  thee : 
Offering*!  to  thee  the  shephf  rds  every  year 
Shall,  as  to  Bacchus  and  to  Ceres,  bear: 
To  thee,  as  to  thos^  gods,  shall  vows  be  made. 
And  vengeance  wait  on  those  by  whom  they  arc 
nut  paid. 

MOP8U8. 

What  present  xrorth  thy  verw  can  Mopsus  find  ? 
Not  the  soft  whispers  of  the  southern  wind 
So  much  delight  my  ear,  or  charm  my  mind ; 
Not  sounding  shores  beat  by  the  murmuring  tide. 
Nor  rivers  that  through  stony  valleys  glide. 

MENAfXAS. 

First  you  this  pipe  shall  take ;  and  *tih  the  same 
That  play'd  poor  Corydon^s '  unhappy  flame : 
l*he  same  that  taught  me  Mclibccus'S  sheep. 

MOPSUS. 

You  then  shal'  for  my  sake  this  sheephook  keep, 
Adorn'd  with  brass  which  I  haw  oft  deny'd 
To  young  Antigenes  in  his  beauty*s  pride : 
And  who  could  think  he  then  in  vain  coiil^t  sue  ? 
Yet  him  I  would  deny,  and  freely  give  it  you. 


TO   MR.   WALLER, 

UPON  THE  COPY   OF  VERSES  MADE  BY  HIMSELF 
ON  THE  LAST  COPY  IN  1118  BOOK^. 

When  Shame,  for  all  my  foolish  youth  had  writ, 
Adxis'd  'twas  time  th«* rhyuiinir  tradr  to  quit. 
Time  to  grow  wise,  and  l)e  no  more  a  wit— 
The  noble  fire,  that  animates  thy  age, 
Once  mon*  inflaniM  me  with  poetic*  rage,    fyoung, 
Kings,  hero«-fi,  nymphs,  the  brave,  the  fiiir,  the 
Have  been  the  thenif  of  thy  immortal  song  : 
A  nobler  art'ument  at  last  thy  Muse, 
Two  things  divine,  thee  and  herseif,  does  choose. 
Aire,  whose  dull  weight  makeK  vulgor  spirits  bend, 
Gives  wings  to  thine,  and  bids  it  upward  tend : 
No  more  coniln'd,  above  the  starry  skies. 
Out  from  the  body's  broken  cage  it  flics. 
But  oh  !  vouchsafe,  not  m-holly  to  retire. 
To  join  with  and  complete  tir  etheri:il  choir  * 
Still  here  remain  ;  still  on  the  threshold  stand; 
Still  at  this  dif^tance  view  the  promisM  land  ; 
Though  thou  may*Ht  seem,  so  heavenly  is  thy  sense, 
Not  going  thither,  but  new  come  from  theuce. 


A  soyc. 

After  the  fiercest  pangs  of  hot  desire, 
Brtween  Panthca*s  rising  breasts 
HiK  bending  breast  Philander  rests ; 

Though  vanqui!ih*d,  yet  unknowing  to  retire : 

'  Virg.  Eel.  ii.  *  Eel.  iilp 

*  See  Waller's  Poems. 


CloFe  hugs  the  channer,  and' AshamM  to  yiHd, 
lliough  he  has  lost  the  day,  yet  keeps  the  field. 

When,  with  a  sigh,  the  fidr  Panthea  said, 
"  What  pity  *tis,  yc  gods,  that  aU 
The  noblest  warriors  soonest  fisll !" 

Then  with  a  kiss  slie  gently  rcar'd  his  head; 

Arm'd  him  again  to  fight,  for  nobly  she 

More  lov'd  the  combat  than  the  victory. 

But,  more  enrag'd  for  being  beat  before. 
With  all  his  strength  he  does  prepare 
More  fiercely  to  renew  the  war ; 

Nor  coas'd  he  till  tlie  noble  prize  be  bore: 

F.v'n  her  such  wohdrous  courage  did  sarpris»; 

She  hugs  the  dart  that  wounded  her»  and  dieii 


A  SONG, 

Througii  moumfiil  shades,  and  solitary  grom, 
Fann'd  with  the  sighs  of  unsuccessful  lores, 

Wild  with  despair,  young  Thyisis  strays, 
Thinks  over  all  Amyra's  heavenly  charms. 
Thinks  he  now  sees  her  in  another's  arms; 

Then  at  some  wiIlow*s  root  himself  he  lays, 
The  loveliest,  most  unhappy  swain ; 
And  thus  to  the  wild  woods  be  does  complaia: 

**  How  art  thou  chang>d,0  Thyrsis,  since  tbp time 
W  hen  thou  could'st  love  and  hope  without  a  crimci 

When  Nature's  pride  and  Earth*s  delight, 
As  throuch  her  shaidy  evening  grove  she  pasft, 
And  a  new  day  did  all  around  her  cast. 

Could  sc«,  nor  be  ofieiided  at  the  sight. 
The  melting,  sighing,  wishing  swain, 
Tliat  now  must  never  hope  to  wish  again ! 

**  Riches  and  titles !  why  should  they  prevaili 
Where  duty,  love,  and  adoration,  fail  ? 

T^jvely  Am3'ra,shouldst  thou  prize 
The  empty  uoise  that  a  fine  title  makes  ; 
Or  the  vile  trash  that  with  the  vulgar  takes, 

Before  a  heart  that  bleeds  for  thee,  and  diet? 
Unkind  !  but  pity  the  i>oor  swain 
Your  rigour  kills,  nor  triumph  o'er  the  slaio.** 


A   SONG. 

See  what  a  conquest  Love  has  made ! 
Beneath  the  myrtle's  amorous  shada 
The  charming  fair  Corinna  lies 

All  melting  in  desire, 
i^uenching  in  tears  those  flowing  eyes 

That  set  the  world  on  fire ! 

What  cannot  tears  and  beauty  do  } 

The  youth  by  chance  stood  by,  and  knew 

For  whom  those  crystal  streams  did  flow  ; 

And  though  be  ne'er  before 
To  her  eyes  brightest,  rays  did  bow» 

Weeps  too,  and  does  aidore. 

So  when  the  Heavens  serene  and  clear. 
Gilded  with  gaudy  light  appear. 
Each  craggy  rock,  and  every  stone* 

Their  native  rigour  keep ;  ^ 
But  when  in  rain  the  clouds  fiUl  dovn^ 

The  hardest  marble  weeps. 
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V  MR.  HENRY  DICKINSON, 

OM  HIS  TRANSLATION  OF 

>a*l  CRITICAL  HISTORY  OF  THE  OLD 
TESTAMENT. 

snsdess  loads  have  over-chargM  the  press, 

ih  imperii nence,  in  English  dress ! 

ny  dull  translators  every  day 

w  supplies  of  noyel,  farce,  or  play ! 

an'd  French  pensioners,  irith  foreign  aid 

itire  land  with  nonsense  to  invade, 

•e  o'er-mn  more  with  the  wit  of  Prance, 

seons  wit,  than  with  her  protestants. 

this  noble  piece  obligeth  more 

their  trash  hath  plagu'd  the  town  before : 

irioos  learning,   knowledge,  strength   of 

bought, 

ad  art,  and  solid  judgment  fraught ; 

s  piece  than  this  could  make  amends 

he  trumpery  France  amongst  us  sends. 

ill-groanded  superstitious  fear 

ny  but  the  fools  from  reading  here. 

red  oracles  may  well  endure 

::test  search,  of  their  own  truth  secure ; 

at  this  piece  some  noisy  zealots  bawl, 

their  aid  a  numerous  faction  call 

cetch*d-out  arms,  as  if  the  ark  could  fall ; 

BT  heads  will  think  so  finn  it  stands, 

rere   it   shook,  twould   need  no  mortal 

taods. 


TO  MR.  DRYDEfi, 

HIS  TROILU8  AND  CRESSIDA,  1679. 

11  onr  master  poet  then  admit 

^  beginner  in  the  trade  of  Wit, 

g  a  plain  and  rustic  Muse,  to  wait 

in  all  her  glorious  pomp  and  state  ? 

unknown,  unheard-of,  private  name, 

y  Instre  to  so  bright  a  fame  ? 

9ner  planets  to  the  Sun  may  give 

^t  which  they  themselves  from  him  derive. 

lid  my  sickly  fancy  entertain 

(ht  so  foolish,  or  a  pride  so  rain. 

when  kings  through  crowds  in  triumphs  go, 

anest  wretch  that  gazes  at  the  show, 

1  to  that  pomp  his  voice  can  add  no  more, 

hen  we  drops  into  the  ocean  pour, 

.ve  his  tongue  in  praises  to  employ 

cepted  language  of  officious  Joy): 

loud  applauses  may  reveal 

I,  great  king  of  verse,  my  loyal  zeal, 

til  with  what  majestic  grace  and  mien 

If  use  displays  herself  in  every  scene ; 

t  rich  robes  she  has  fair  Cressid  drest, 

ith  what  gentle  fires  inflamed  her  breast 

hen  those  fading  eyes  her  aid  imploi'd, 

their  sparkling  lustre  has  restor'd, 

more  charms,  fresh  beauties  on  them  shed, 

new  youth  recaird  the  lovely  maid, 
obly  she  the  royal  brothers  draws ; 
"eat  their  quarrel,  and  how  great  their  cause ! 
istly  raiS'd  !  and  by  what  just  degrees, 
reet  calm  does  the  rough  tempest  cease ! 
lot  now  "the  god-like  Roman's  rape;" 
r  and  Troilus,  darlings  of  our  age,  ~ 
land  in  iwad  witb  Brutus  tread  the  stage. 


Shakespeare,  'tis  true,  this  tale  of  Troy  fir^t  told. 
But,  as  with  Ennius  Virgil  did  of  old, 
Vou  found  it  dirt,  but  you  have  made  it  gold. 
A  dark  and  undigested  heap  it  lay. 
Like  Chaos  ere  the  dawn  of  infant  Day, 
But  you  did  first  the  cheerful  light  display. 
Confiis*d  it  was  as  Epicurus*  world 
Of  atoms,  by  blind  Chance  together  hurl'd. 
But  you  have  made  such  order  through  it  shine 
As  loudly  speaks  the  workmanship  divine^ 

Boast  then,  O  Troy !  and  triumph  in  Uiy  fiamcs, 
That  make  thee  sung  by  three  such  mighty  names. 
Had  Ilium  stood.  Homer  had  ne'er  been  ri'nd, 
Nor  the  sweet  Mantuan  swan  his  wings  display'd* 
Nor  thou,  the  third,  but  equal  in  renown. 
Thy  matchless  skill  in  this  great  subject  shown. 
Not  Priam's  self,  nor  all  the  Trojan  state. 
Was  worth  the  saving  at  so  dear  a  rate. 
But  they  now  flourish,  by  you  mighty  three. 
In  verse  more  lasting  than  their  walls  could  be : 
Which  never,  never  shall  like  them  decay. 
Being  built  by  hands  divine  as  well  as  they ; 
Never  till,  our  great  Charles  being  sung  by  you« 
Old  Troy  shall  grow  less  fSsmous  than  the  New. 


PARIS  TO  HELEN. 

TRANSLATED  FROM  OVID*S  BPI8TLBS. 


THE  ARGUMENT. 

Paris,  having  sailed  to  Sparta  for  the  obtaining  of 
Helen,  whom  Venus  had  promised  him  as  the 
reward  uf  his  adjudging  the  prize  of  beauty  ti> 
her,  was  nobly  there  entertained  by  Menelau^ 
Helen's  husband ;  but  he,  being  called  away  ta 
Crete,  to  take  possession  of  wliat  was  left  him 
by  his  grandfather  Atreus,  commends  his  guest 
to  the  care  of  his  wife.  In  his  absence  Paris 
courts  her,  and  writes  to  her  the  following  epistle. 


All  health,  fair  nymph,  thy  Paris  sends  to  thee,. 

Though  you,  and  only  you,  can  give  it  me. 

Shall  I  then  speak  ?  or  is  it  needless  grown 

I'o  tell  a  passion  that  itself  has  shown  } 

Does  not  my  love  itself  too  open  lay, 

And  all  I  think  in  all  1  do  betray  ? 

If  not,  oh  !  may  it  still  in  secret  lie, 

Till  Time  with  our  kind  wishes  shall  comply ; 

Till  all  our  joys  may  to  us  come  sincere. 

Nor  lose  their  price  by  the  allay  of  fear  I 

In  >'ain  I  strive ;  who  can  that  fire  conceal. 

Which  does  itself  by  its  own  light  reveal  ? 

But,  if  you  needs  would  hear  my  trembling  tongue 

Speak  what  my  actions  have  declar'd  su  long, 

I  love ;  you  've  there  the  word  that  does  impart 

The  truest  message  from  my  bleeding  heart : 

Forgive  me,  madam,  that  1  thus  confess 

To  you,  my  fisiir  physician,  ray  disease, 

And  with  such  looks  this  suppliant  paper  grace. 

As  best  become  the  beauties  of  that  face. 

May  that  smooth  brow  no  angry  wrinkle  wear, 

But  be  your  looks  as  kind  as  they  are  fair. 

Some  pleasnre  'tis  to  think  these  lines  shall  find 

An  entertainment  at  your  hands  so  kind. 

For  this  creates  a  hope,  that  I  too  may, 

ReceJT'd  by  jom,  ai  happy  be  as  they. 
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Ah !  may  that  hope  be  true !  nor  I  complain 
That  Venus  promis'd  you  to  me  in  vain : 
For  know,  lest  you  through  ignorance  offend 
The  gods,  tis  Hcanren  that  me  docs  hither  send. 
None  of  the  meanest  of  the  powers  divine, 
That  first  inspir*d,  still  favours  my  desicn. 
Great  is  the  prize  I  seek,  1  most  confess, 
But  neither  is  my  due  or  merit  less: 
Venus  has  promised  she  would  you  assign^ 
Fair  as  herself,  to  be  for  ever  mine. 
Guided  by  her,  my  Troy  1  left  for  thee, 
Kor  feared  the  dangers  of  the  faithless  sea. 
She,  with  a  kind  and  an  auspicious  gale, 
Drove  the  good  ship,  and  stretchM  out  every  sail : 
For  she,  who  sprung  out  of  the  teeming  deep. 
Still  o*er  the  main  does  her  wide  empire  keep, 
Still  may  she  keep  it !  and  as  she  with  ease 
Allays  the  wrath  of  the  mo9t  angry  seas. 
So  may  she  give  my  stormy  mind  some  rest. 
And  calm  the  raging  tempest  of  my  breast. 
And  bring  home  all  my  sighs  and  all  my  vows 
To  their  wish'd  harbour  and  desir'd  repose ! 

Hither  my  flames  1  brought,  not  found  them 
here  J 
I  my  whole  course  by  their  kind  light  did  steer : 
For  I  by  no  mistake  or  storm  was  tost 
Against  my  will  upon  this  happy  coast. 
Kor  as  a  merchant  did  1  plow  the  main 
To  venture  life,  like  sordid  fools,  for  gain. 
No ;  may  the  gods  preserve  my  present  store. 
And  only  give  me  you  to  make  it  more ! 
Nor  to  admire  the  place  came  I  so  far ; 
I  have  towns  richer  than  your  cities  are. 
Tis  you  I  seek,  to  me  from  Venus  due ; 
You  were  my  wish,  before  your  charms  I  knew. 
Bright  images  of  you  my  mind  did  draw, 
Long  ere  my  eyes  the  lovely  object  saw. 
Nor  wonder  that,  with  the  swift-winged  dart. 
At  such  a  distance  you  could  wound  my  heart : 
So  Fate  ordain*d ;  and  lest  you  fight  with  Fate, 
Hear  and  believe  the  truth  I  shall  relate. 

Now  in  my  mother*8  womb  shut  up  1  lay. 
Her  fatal  burthen  longing  for  the  day, 
When  she  in  a  mysterious  dream  was  told. 
Her  teeming  womb  a  burning  torch  did  hold  ; 
Frighted  she  rises,  and  her  vision  she 
To  Priam  tells,  and  to  his  prophets  he ; 
They  sing,  that  I  all  Troy  should  set  on  fire ; 
But  sure  Fate  meant  the  flames  of  my  desire. 
For  fear  of  this,  among  the  swains  expos'd. 
My  native  greatness  every  thing  discloe'd. 
Beauty,  and  streng^,  and  courage,  join'd  in  one. 
Through  all  disguise,  spoke  me  a  monarch's  son. 
A  place  there  is  in  Ida*s  thickest  grove. 
With  oaks  and  fir-trees  shaded  all  above. 
The  grass  here  grows  untouched  by  bleating  flocks. 
Or  mountain  goat,  or  the  laborious  ox.        [pride. 
From   hence  Troy's  towers,   magnificence,  and 
Leaning  against  an  aged  oak,  I  spy'd. 
When  straight  methought  I  heaid  the  trembling 

ground 
With  the  strange  noise  of  trampling  feet  resound. 
In  the  same  histant  Jove's  great  messenger, 
On  all  his  wings  borne  through  the  yielding  air. 
Lighting  before  my  wondering  eyes  did  stand. 
His  golden  rod  shone  in  his  sacred  hand : 
Witli  him  three  charming  goddesses  there  came, 
Juno,  and  Pallas,  and  the  Cyprian  dame. 
With  an  unusual  fear  I  stood  amaz'd, 
TiU  thus  the  god  my  ttnking  coange  raii'd  i 


'*  Fear  not ;  thou  art  Jove's  8id>stitiitebdow, 
The  prize  of  heavenly  beauty  to  bestow  ; 
Contending  goddesses  appeal  to  you. 
Decide  their  strife."    He  spake,  and  up  be  flcv, 
Tlien,  bolder  grown,  I  throw  my  fears  away. 
And  every  one  with  curious  eyes  survey: 
Each  of  them  merited  the  victory. 
And  I  their  doubtful  judge  was  griev'd  to  see, 
That  one  must  have  it,  when  d€«ervVl  by  three. 
But  yet  that  one  there  was  which  most  prevail'd, 
And  with  more  powerful  charms  my  heart  assailM : 
Ah !  woukl  you  know  who  thus  my  breut  conli 

move? 
Who  could  it  be  but  the  fair  queen  of  love? 
With  mighty  bribes  they  all  for  conquest  strive 
Juno  will  empires,  Pallas  vfdour  give. 
Whilst  I  stand  doubting  which  I  should  prefer. 
Empire's  soft  ease,  or  glorious  toils  of  war; 
But  Venus  gently  smil'd,  and  thus  she  spake: 
**  They're  dangerous  gifts:  O  do  not,  do  not  take  ! 
I'll  make  thee  love's  inmiorta]  pleasures  know, 
And  joys  that  in  full  tides  for  ever  flow. 
For,  if  you  judge  the  conquest  to  be  mine. 
Fair  Leda's  fairer  daughter  shall  be  thine." 
She  spake ;  and  1  gave  her  the  conquest  due. 
Both  to  her  beauty,  and  her  gift  of  yoo. 

Meanwhile  (my  angry  stars  mors  gentle  growD) 
I  am  acknowledg'd  royal  Priam*s  son. 
All  the  glad  court,  all  Troy  does  celebiate. 
With  a  new  festival,  my  change  of  fiate. 
And  as  I  now  languish  and  die  for  thee. 
So  did  the  beauties  of  all  Troy  for  me. 
You  o'er  a  heart  with  sovereign  power  do  reign; 
For  which  a  thousand  virgins  sigh'd  in  vain : 
Nor  did  queens  only  fly  to  my  embrace. 
But  nymphs  of  form  divine,  and  heavenly  raoeii 
I  all  their  loves  with  cold  disdain  represt. 
Since  hopes  of  you  first  fir'd  my  longing  breait 
Your  charming  form  all  day  my  fiincy  drew, 
And  when  night  came,  my  dreams  were  all  4 

you. 
What  pleasures  then  must  you  yourself  impart, 
Whose  shadows  only  so  surpris'd  my  heart ! 
And  oh !  how  did  I  bum  approaching  nigfaer» 
That  was  so  scorch'd  by  so  remote  a  fire ! 

For  now  no  longer  could  my  hopes  refiraia 
From  seeking  their  wish'd  object  through  the  maia* 
I  fell  the  stately  pine,  and  every  tree 
That  best  was  fit  to  cut  the  yielding  sea, 
Fetch'd  from  Gargarian  hills,  tall  firs  1  cleave, 
And  Ida  naked  to  the  winds  1  leave, 
Stiflf  oaks  I  bend,  and  solid  planks  I  fbniif 
And  every  ship  with  well-knit  ribs  I  ann. 
To  the  tall  mast  I  sails  and  streamers  join. 
And  the  gay  poops  with  painted  gods  do  shinfr 
But  on  my  ship  docs  only  Venus  stand 
With  little  Cupid  smiling  in  her  hand, 
Guide  of  the  way  she  did  herself  command. 
My  fleet  thus  rigg'd,  and  all  my  thoo^its  on  tta^ 
I  long  to  plow  the  vast  i£gi£an  sea ; 
My  anxious  parents  my  desires  withstand. 
And  both  with  pious  tears  my  stay  command* 
Cassandra  too,  with  loose  disbevell'd  hair, 
Jnst  as  our  hasty  ships  to  sail  prepare, 
Full  of  prophetic  fury  cries  aloud, 
"  O  whither  steers  my  brother  through  the  floodi 
Little,  ah  !  little  dost  thou  know  or  heed 
To  what  a  rasping  fire  these  waters  leail  !* 
True  were  her  fiairs,  and  in  my  breast  I  fM 
The  scorching  flames  her  Any  did  fointal* 
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it  I  sail,  and,  (ayoured  by  the  wind, 
ir  blest  shore  my  wish*drfor  haven  find ; 
lusband  then,  so  Heaven,  kind  Heaven  or- 
dains, 

)wn  house  his  rival  entertains, 
me  whatever  in  Sparta  does  delight 
rious  traveller's  inquiring  sight : 
who  only  long*d  to  gaze  on  you, 
^aste  no  pleasure  in  the  idle  shew, 
thy  sight,  oh !  where  was  then  my  heart ! 
>m  my  breast  it  gave  a  sudden  start, 
r  forth  and  met  half  way  the  fatal  dart 
*  less  charming  was  the  queen  of  love;, 
with  her  rival  goddesses  she  strove, 
irest,  hadst  thou  come  among  the  three, 
ic  the  prize  must  have  resi$m'd>  to  thee. 
Muty  is  the  only  theme  of  Fame, 
the  world  sounds  with  foir  Helen's  naine: 
es  there  she  whom  pride  itself  can  raise 
n  with  you  an  equal  share  of  praise. 
«ak  fiUse }  Rather  Report  does  so, 
ting  from  you  in  a  praise  too  low. 
ere  I  find  than  that  could  ever  tell, 
h  your  beauty  docs  your  fame  excel, 
en  might  Theseus,  he  who  all  things  knew, 
looe  was  worthy  of  his  theft  but  you ; 
old  theft  admire ;  but  wonder  more 
r  would  so  dear  a  prize  restore : 
)uld  these  hands  have  ever  let  you  go  ? 
d     live,  and  be  divorced  from  you  } 
oner  I  with  life  itself  could  part, 
er  see  you  torn  from  my  bleeding  heart, 
lid  I  do  as  he,  and  giyc  you  back, 
e  some  taste  of  love  I  first  would  take, 
first,  in  all  your  blooming  excellence 
gin  sweets,  feast  my  luxurious  sense  ^ 
lu  would  not  let  that  treasure  go, 
it  least  you  should,  you  would  bestow, 
me  smell  the  flower  as  it  did  grow. 
len  into  my  longing  arms,  and  try 
ing,  fix*d,  eternal  constancy, 
lever  till  my  funeral  pile  shall  waste  ^ 
sent  fire  shall  mingle  with  my  last. 
(  and  crowns  for  you  I  did  disdain, 
luch  great  Juno  tempted  me  in  vain. 
sn  bright  Pallas  did  her  bribes  prepare, 
t  embrace  from  you  I  did  prefer 
ige,  strength,  and  all  the  pomp  of  war. 
i  I  ever  think  my  choice  was  ill, 
rment's  settled,  and  approver  it  still. 
but  grant  my  hopes  may- prove  as  true, 
were  placed  above  all  things  but  you. 
well  as  you,  of  heavenly  race, 
my  birth  your  mighty  line  disgrace, 
nd  Jove  our  noble  lineage  head, 
m  a  race  of  godlike  kings  succeed, 
's  sceptres  to  my  fsther  bow, 
r  the  spacious  East  his  power  allow. ' 
ou  shall  see  the  houses  rooPd  with  gold, 
iples  glorious  as  the  gods  they  bold. 
n  shall  see,  and  walls  divine  admire, 
the  concert  of  Apollo's  lyre, 
txl  1  the  vast  flooid  of  people  tell, 
fr  its  wide  banks  does  almost  swell  ? 
tl  gay  troops  of  Phrygian  matrons  meet, 
jan  wives  shining  in  every  street. 
n  then  will  you  yourself  confess 
»ti]MM  and  poverty  of  Greece  ! 
m  will  you  say,  one  palace  there 
I JQOTC  wealth  than  do  whole  cities  here ! 


I  speak  not  this,  your  Sparta  to  disgrace. 
For  wheresoever  your  life  began  its  race 
Must  be  to  me  the  happiest,  dearest  place. 
Yet  Sparta's  poor;  and  you,  that  should  be  di-est 
In  all  the  riches  of  the  shining  East, 
Should  understand  how  ill  tUat  sordid  place 
Suits  with  the  beauty  of  your  charming  face ; 
That  foce  with  costly  dress  and  rich  attire 
Should  shine,  and  make  the  gazing  world  admire. 
When  you  the  habit  pf  my  Trojans  see. 
What,  think  you,  must  that  of  their  ladies  be  ? 
Oh !  then  be  kind,  fair  Spartan,  nor  disdain 
A  Trojan  in  your  bed  to  entertain. 
He  was  a  Trojan,  and  of  our  great  line. 
That  to  the  gods  does  mix  immortal  wine  ; 
Titbonus  too,  whom  to  her  rosy  bed 
The  goddess  of  the  Morning  blushing  led ; 
So  was  Anchisesof  our  Trojan  race. 
Yet  Venus*  self  to  his  desirvd  embrace. 
With  all  her  train  of  little  Loves,  did  fly. 
And  in  his  arms  learn'd  for  a  while  to  lie. 
Nor  do  I  think  that  Menelaus  can, 
Compar'd  with  me,  appear  the  greater  man. 
I'm  sure  my  fsther  neter  made  the  Sun 
With  frighted  steeds  from  his  dire  banquet  run  t 
No  grandfather  of  mine  is  stain'd  with  bluod. 
Or  with  his  crime  names  the  Myrtoan  flood. 
None  of  our  race  does  in  the  Stygian  lake 
Snatch  at  those  apples  he  wants  power  to  take. 
But  stay ;  since  you  with  such  a  husband  join. 
Your  father  Jove  is  forced  to  grace  his  line. 

He  (gods !)  a  wretch  unworthy  of  those  charms 
Does  all  the  night  lie  melting  in  your  arms. 
Does  every  minute  to  new  joys  improve, 
And  riots  in  the  luscious  sweets  of  love. 
I  but  at  table  one  short  view  can  gain. 
And  that  too,  only  to  increase  my  pain  : 

0  may  such  feasts  my  worst  of  foes  attend, 
As  often  I  at  your  spread  table  find. 

1  loath  my  food,  when  my  tormented  eye 
5>ees  his  rude  hand  in  your  soft  bosom  lie. 
I  burst  with  envy  when  I  him  behold 
Your  tender  limbs  in  his  loose  robe  infold. 
When  he  your  lips  with  melting  kisses  seaPd, 
before  my  eyes  1  the  lartre  goblet  held. 
When  y<>u  with  him  in  strict  embraces  close. 
My  bated  meat  to  my  dry'd  palate  grows. 
Oil  have  I  sigh'd,  then  sigh'd  again,  to  see 
That  sigh  with  scornful  smiles  repaid  by  tliee. 
Oft  I  with  wine  would  quem^h  my  hot  desire: 
In  vain ;  for  so  1  added  fire  to  fire. 

Oft  have  1  tum'd  away  my  head  in  vain, 
You  straight  recall'd  my  longing  eyes  again. 
What  shall  1  do  ?  Your  sports  with  grief  I  see. 
But  it's  a  greater,  not  to  look  on  thee. 
With  all  my  art  1  strive  my  flames  to  hide, 
But  through  the  thin  disguise  they  are  (^escry'd. 
Too  well,  alas !  my  wounds  to  you  areknuwu. 
And  O  that  they  were  so  to  you  alone ! 
How  oft  turn  1  my  weeping  eyes  away. 
Lest  he  the  cause  should  ask,  and  I  betray  ! 
What  tales  of  love  tell   I,   when   wami'd   with 

wine, 
To  your  dear  face  applying  evwy  line ! 
In  borrow'd  names  1  my  own  passion  shew : 
They  the  feign'd  lovers  arc,  but  I  the  true. 
Sometimes,  more  frt^edom  in  discourse  tu  gain. 
For  my  excuse  1  drunkenness  would  fci^ii. 
Once  I  remomber  your  loose  garment  fell, 
And  did  your  nak^i  tweUins  breasts  reveal. 
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Breasts  wTiite  tfs  snow,  or  the  false  down  of  Jove, 
"W  hen  to  your  mother  the  kind  swan  made  love : 
Whilst,  with  the  sight  surpris'd,  I  gazing  stand, 
Tho  cup  I  held  dropt  from  my  careless  band. 
If  you  your  young  Hermiono  but  kiss, 
Straight  from  her  lips  1  snatch  the  enyy'd  bliss. 
Sometimes  supinely  laid,  love  songs  1  sing, 
And  wafted  kisses  from  my  fingers  fling. 
Your  women  to  my  aid  1  try  to  move 
With  all  the  powerful  rhetoric  of  love ; 
But  they,  alas !  speak  nothing  but  despair, 
And  in  the  midst  leave  my  neglected  prayer. 
Oh !  that  by  some  gpneat  prize  yon  might  be  won. 
And  your  possession  might  the  victor  crown. 
As  Pelops  his  Hippodamia  won : 
Then  had  you  seen  what  I  for  you  had  done : 
But  now  I've  nothing  left  to  do  but  pray, 
And  myself  prostrate  at  your  feet  to  lay. 
O  thou,  thy  house's  glory,  brighter  far 
Than  thy  tuo  shining  brothers*  friendly  star  f 

0  worthy  of  tlie  bed  of  Heaven's  great  king, 

If  aught  so  fair  but  ftom  himself  could  spring  f 

Either  with  thee  I  back  to  Troy  will  fly. 

Or  here  a  wretched  banish 'd  lover  die. 

With  no  slight  wound  my  tender  breast  does  smarts 

My  bones  and  marrow  feel  the  piercing  dart; 

1  find  my  sister  true  did  prophesy, 

I  with  a  heavenly  dart  should  wounded  die ; 
Despise  not  then  a  love  by  Heaven  design'd. 
So  may  the  gods  still  to  your  vows  be  kind  ! 

Much  1  could  say ;  but  what,  wHl  best  be  known 
Ii)  your  apartment,  when  we  are  alone. 
You  bhish,  and,  with  a  superstitious  dread. 
Fear  to  defile  the  sacred  marriage  bed : 
Ah !  Helen,  can  yon  then  so  simple  be. 
To  th'mk  such  b«iuty  can  from  faults  be  free? 
Or  change  that  face,  or  yoix  must  needs  be  kind; 
Beauty  und  Virtue  seldom  have  beenjoin'd. 
Jove  and  bright  Venus  do  our  thefts  approve, 
Such  thefts  as  these  gave  you  your  father  Jove. 
And  if  in  you  aught  of  your  parents  last. 
Can  Jove  and  Leda's  daughter  well  be  chaste? 
Yet  then  be  chaste  when  we  to  Troy  shall  go 
(For  she  who  sins  with  one  alone,  is  so) : 
But  let  us  now  enjoy  that  pleasing  sin, 
Then  marry,  and  be  innocent  again. 
£v*n  your  own  husband  doth  the  same  persuade. 
Silent  himself,  yet  all  his  actions  plead: 
For  me  they  plead,  and  he,  good  man !  because 
He  Ml  spoil  no  sport,  ofllciously  withdraws. 
Had  he  no  other  time  to  visit  Crete  ? 
Oh !  how  prodigious  is  a  husband's  wit! 
He  went;  and,  as  he  went,  he  cry'd,  "  My  dear 
Instead  of  me,  you  of  your  guest  take  care ! " 
But  you  forget  your  lord's  command,  I  see, 
Nor  take  you  any  care  of  Love  or  me. 
And  think  you  such  a  thing  as  he  does  know 
The  trrasure  that  he  holds  in  holding  you? 
Ko ;  did  he  understand  but  half  your  charms, 
He  durst  not  trust  them  in  a  stranger's  arms.- 
If  nether  his  nor  my  request  can  move. 
We  're  forc'd  by  opportunity  to  love; 
We  should  l)c  fools,  ev'n  greater  frwls  than  he. 
Should  so  secure  a  time  unartive  be. 
Alone  th«"sr  tc»dious  winter  nights  you  lie 
In  a  cold  widow'd  bed,  and  so  di>  1. 
Let  mutual  joys  our  willing  bodies  join, 
Tliat  happy  night  shall  the  mid>day  out-shine. 
TTien  will  1  swear  by  all  the  powers  above. 
And  in  their  awful  presence  seal  my  lovt. 


Then,  if  my  wishes  may  mspire  so  liiglT, 

I  with  our  flight  ihall  win  yoo  to  comply  $ 

But,  if  nice  honour  little  scruples  frame. 

The  force  I'll  use  shall  vindicate  your  fame. 

Of  Theseus  and  your  brothers  I  can  learn; 

No  precedents  so  nearly  you  concern: 

You  Theseus,  they  Leucippus'  daughter  stole; 

1  '11  be  the  fourth  in  the  illustrious  roll. 

Well  mann'd,  well  arm'd,  for  you  my  fleet  does  stay. 

And  waiting  winds  murmur  at  oilr  delay. 

Through  Troy's  throng'd  streett  yon  shall  it 

triumph  go, 
Ador'd  as  some  new  goddess  here  bdow. 
Where'er  you  tread,  spices  and  goms  shall  MBok^ 
And  victims  fall  beneath  the  fctal  stroke. 
My  father,  mother,  all  the  jo3rful  court, 
All  Troy,  to  you  with  presents  shall  resort. 
Alas !  'tis  nothing  what  I  yet  have  said ; 
What  there  you  '11  find,  shall  what  I  write  eiqeel 
Nor  fear,  lest  vnx  pursue  oar  hasty  flight. 
And  angry  Greece  should  all  her  force  unite. 
What  ravish'd  maid  did  ever  wars  regain? 
,  Vain  the  attempt,  and  fear  of  it  as  vain. 
The  Thracians  Orithya  stole  from  far. 
Yet  Thrace  ne'er  heard  the  noise  of  following  wtr. 
Jason  too  stole  away  the  Colchian  maid» 
Yet  Colchos  did  not  Thessaly  invade. 
He  who  stole  you,  stole  Ariadne  too. 
Vet  Minos  did  not  with  all  Crete  pursue. 
Fear  in  these  cases  than  the  danger's  more. 
And,  when  the  threatening  tempest  once  is  o*ef« 
Our  shame 's  then  greater  than  our  fear  bcfwe. 
But  say  from  Greece  a  threaten'd  war  pursue, 
Know  i  have  strength  and  wounding  weapons  too. 
In  men  and  horse  more  numerous  than  Greece 
Our  empire  is,  nor  in  its  compass  less. 
Nor  do(>s  your  husband  Paris  aught  excel 
In  generous  courage,  or  in  martial  skill. 
Ev'n  but  a  boy,  from  my  slain  foes  I  gainM 
My  stol'n  herd,  and  a  new  name  attain'd ; 
Ev'n  then,  overcome  by  mc,  I  could  product 
Dciphobus  and  great  Dioneus. 
Nor  hand  to  hand  more  to  be  fear'd  am  I, 
Than  when  from  far  my  certain  arrows  fly. 
You  for  his  youth  can  no  such  actions  frign^ 
Nor  can  he  e'er  my  envy'd  skill  attain. 
But  could  he,  Hector's  your  security. 
And  he  alone  an  army  is  to  me. 
You  know  me  not,  nor  the  hid  prowess  find 
Of  him  that  Heaven  has  f9r  your  bed  design'd. 
Either  no  war  from  Greece  shall  follow  thee, 
Or,  if  it  does,  shall  be  repell'd  by  me. 
Nor  think  1  fear  to  fight  for  such  a  wife. 
That  prize  would  give  the  coward's  courage  life. 
All  after-ages  shall  your  fame  admire, 
If  you  alone  set  the  whole  world  on  fire. 
To  sea,  to  sea,  while  all  the  gods  are  kind» 
And  all  1  promise,  you  in  Troy  shall  find« 


THE  EPISTLE  OF 

ACONTIUS   TO   CYDIPPEL 

TRANSLATED  FROM  OVID. 


THE  ARGUMENT. 

Acontius  in  the  temple  of  Diana  at  Delot  (fiunou} 
for  the  ri  sort  of  the  most  beautiful  virgins  of  all 
Greece)  fell  in  love  with  Cydippe,  a  lady  of 


tpuHtf  nnch  BboTC  bi>  own ;  not 

tqn  to  court  ber  openly,  he  Toui 

to  obuin  her:  he  writei,  upon  the  biregt  apple 

that  could  be  procured,  a  couple  of  venei  to 

tbit  eflect: 


and  throwi  it  at  the  feet  of  the  yonn;;  lady; 
>he,  nupectiuft  not  tbe  deceit,  take*  it  up  and 
leada  it,  and  tbeiein  pramisea  hcTielf  in  mar. 
ria|:e  to  Acontiui;  there  bting  a  lav  there  in 
fcroe,  that  whatever  anj  pFison  ihouM  Bwear 
in  the  temple  of  Diana  of  Deloii,  should  sUnd 
good,  and  be  inviolably  obserccdi  but  her'  fa- 
ther, not  kuowing  what  had  past,  and  having; 
not  long  after  promiMd  hrr  to  anotber,  Juit 
ai  the  aolemnitiea  of  mBrriage  were  to  be  per- 
formed, she  vat  taken  with  a  nidden  and  tIo- 
leot  fever,  which  Aeontim  endeavours  to  per- 
(oaiie  her  was  lent  from  Diana,  ai  a  punish- 
ment of  the  breach  of  the  vow  made  in  her 
And  thit,  with  the  rest  of  the  aipi- 


Ksut  boldly  tfati;  hete  you  ahall  iwear  no  more. 
For  tbatf*  enoufh  which  yon  have  awom  before. 
Keaditj  lo  may  that  violent  ditoue. 
Which  thy  dear  body,  but  my  loul  doth  seize, 
Pofet  iCi  tooJong  practii'd  cruelty, 
And  health  to  you  reatore,  and  you  to  me. 
Why  do  700  bluih  ?  for  bluih  youdo,  1  fear, 
Ai  when  you  flrit  did  in  the  temple  iwear; 
Truth  to  your  plighted  faith  i«  all  1  claim, 
And  truth  can  never  be  the  caoie  of  ihame : 
Quilt;  but  you  you' 
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daring  thri 


Inbvo 


6,  for 


band-. 


o  yovraHf  those  bindinj;  wordi  repeat 
That  once  your  wishiug  eyes  ev'a  long'd  to  meet, 
Vhmth'applebrouHht  ttwmdaDGingto  your  feet. 
Tbere  you  till  Qnd  the  solemn  row  yon  made, 
Which  if  your  health  or  mine  can  aug;ht  pemuade, 
You  to  perfonn  should  rather  mindAil  be. 
Than  great  Diana  to  revenge  on  thee. 
Hy  feara  for  you  increase  with  my  desire. 
And  Hope  blows  that  already  mgini;  (Ire) 
For  hope  you  gave,  nor  can  you  this  deny. 
For  tbe  grept  goddess  of  the  fane  was  by; 
She  was,  and  heard,  and  from  her  hailow'd  shrine 
A  sudden  kind  auspirious  light  did  Hhinc: 
Her  statue  seem'd  to  nod  its  awfiil  bend, 
And  give  its  glad  conseiit  to  what  you  said: 
Now,  if  you  please,  accuse  my  prosperoui  cheat. 
Yet  still  confess  *tWHs  Love  that  taught  me  it; 
In  that  deceit  what  did  I  else  design 
But  with  your  own  consent  to  make  you  mine ! 
What  you  my  crime,  I  coll  my  innocence, 
Since  loving  yon  has  been  my  sob-  oifencr. 
Nor  Nature  gave  me,  nor  has  practice  taught, 
The  nets  with  which   young  virgins'  hcarti  are 
Vou,  my  accuser.  Caught  mi'  to  di'ceive,  [lought. 
And  Love,  with  yoo,  did  his  atsistance  givi-; 
Tor  Love  stood  by,  and  smiling  bad  ine  write 
The  cunning  words  he  did  himself  indite : 
Again,  you  see,  I  write  by  his  command. 
He  )midea  my  pen,  and  niles  my  willing  hand. 
Again  such  kind,  snch  tovinc  words  1  w-nd. 
At  BakM  me  leu  that  I  again  offend  1    ' 


Yet,  if  my  love 's  my  crime,  I  mnst  Coaleis, 
Great  is  my  guilt,  but  never  shall  be  leu. 
Oh  that  1  thus  roiglit  ever  guilty  prove, 
In  finding  out  new  paths  tu  reach  thy  love ! 
A  thousand  ways  to  tliat  steep  mountain  lead. 
Though  hard  to  find,  and  dilBcuU  to  tresd. 
All  these  will  1  find  out,  and  break  through  all, 
ForivhicIi,myAa[nesc<>mpar'd,  tbe  danger's  tmalL 
The  gods  alone  know  what  the  end  will  be. 
Yet,  if  <re  mortals  any  tiling  foresee, 
One  way  or  other  you  must  yield  to  me. 
If  all  my  arts  should  fail,  to  arms  1  'tl  fly. 
And  snatch  by  fiirce  what  you  my  prayers  denyt 
" ighly  acts  applaud. 


Who  first  liai 


leiim 


I.tou — but  hold,  deotli  I 


I  illus 


eath  b. 


t  then 


For  to  lose  you  is  more  than  death  to  ma. 

Were  you  less  lair,  I  'd  use  the  vulgar  way 
or  tedious  courtship,  and  of  dull  delay. 
But  thy  bright  form  kindles  more  eager  fires. 
Anil  something  wondrous  as  itself  inspires) 
Tlinie  eyes  that  all  tlic  heavenly  lights  out-tbine, 
(Which,  oh !    may'st  thou  behold  utd  love  in 


Thosi 


e!) 


whirh  on  my  nefk  should  fall, 
iiii:  vuwa  you  made  n^nl  at  all, 
lodest  sweetness  and  becoming  grace. 
That  paints  with  living  led  your  blushing  face. 
Those  feet,  with  which  tliey  only  can  compare. 
That  through  the  silver  flood  bright  Tbetis  bear: 
Do  all  conspire  my  madness  to  excite. 
With  all  tbe  rest  that  is  deny'd  to  sight: 

ich  could  I  praiie,  alike  I  then  were  blest. 
And  all  the  storms  uf  my  vex'd  soul  at  rest: 
No  wonder  then,  if,  with  such  beauty  fir'd, 
f  of  your  love  tbe  sacred  pledge  dcsir'd. 
Ra.i{C  now,  and  be  as  angry  as  you  will, 
!ry  frowns  all  otlicrs'  smiles  excel; 
e  me  leave  that  anger  to  appease. 
By  my  subniisiiou  tliat  my  love  did  raise. 
Your  pardon  prostrate  at  your  fret  1  'It  erava. 
The  humble  posture  of  your  guilty  slave. 
With  tailing  team  your  fiery  rage  I  'II  cool. 
And  lay  the  rising  tempest  of  v( 


uthus 


re} 


T  you  II 


Why 

Fort 

With_ 

And  love  tbe  wounds  those  handsv 

too— ibiittbey,  alas!  arc  vain, 
s  bound  me,  and  I  hug  my  chain: 
'ith  patience  I  'II  obey. 


:h  pity  ti 


worthy  me!" 
this  should  uosuccetsfiil  prove, 
ims  forme  yourprumis'd  love. 
O  may  my  (ears  be  false  I   yet  she  delights 
'n  Just  revenge  of  her  abused  rites. 

<lrcad  to  hide,  what  yet  to  speak  1  dread. 
Lest  you  should  think  that  for  myself  I  plead 

.  it  must:— Tis  this  tis  surety  this. 
That  is  the  fuel  tu  your  hot  disease : 

caiting  Hymen  at  your  porch  attends. 


Forbear,  f^>rb«Dr,  thus  i. 
Which  you  so  lauily  iiu 


IS  kind  ca 
y  preve 
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Forbear  \o  make  that  loVely  chanDtng  face 
The  prey  to  every  envious  disease : 
Preserve  those  looks  to  be  enjoyed  by  me. 
Which  none  should  ever  but  with  wonder  see: 
Let  that  fresh  <iolour  to  your  cheeks  return^ 
Whose  glowing  flame  did  all  beholders  bums 
But  let  on  him,  th'  unhappy  cause  of  all 
The  ills  that  from  Diana's  anger  fall. 
No  greater  torments  light  than  those  I  feel. 
When  you,  my«learest,  tenderest  part,  are  ill. 
For,  oh !  with  what  dire  tortures  am  I  racked, 
Whom  diflK?rent  griefs  successively  distract! 
Sometimes  my  grief  from  this  does  higher  grrow. 
To  think  that  I  have  caus'd  so  much  to  you. 
Then,  great  Diana's  witness,  how  I  pray 
That  all  our  crimes  on  me  alone  she  'd  lay ! 
Sometimes  to  your  lov'd  doors  disguisM  I  come. 
And  all  around  them  up  and  down  1  roam; 
Till  I  your  woman  coming  from  you  spy. 
With  looks  dejected,  and  a  weeping  eye. 
With  silent  steps,  like  some  sad  ghost,  I  steal 
Close  up  to  her,  and  uige  her  to  reveal 
More  tlian  new  questions  suffer  her  to  tell : 
How  you  had  slept,  what  diet  you  had  usM  ? 
And  oft  the  vain  physician's  art  arcusM. 
He  every  hour  (oh,  were  1  blest  as  he!) 
Docs  all  the  turns  of  your  distemper  see. 
Why  sit  not  I  by  your  bed-side  all  day. 
My  mournful  head  in  your  warm  bosom  lay. 
Till  with  my  tears  the  inward  fires  decay  ? 
Why  press  not  I  your  melting  hand  in  mine, 
And  from  yuur  pulse  of  my  own  health  divine  ? 
But,  oh !  these  wishes  all  are  vain ;  and  be 
Whom  most  1  fear,  may  now  sit  close  by  thee, 
Forgetful  as  thou  art  of  Heaven  and  me. 
He  that  lov'd  hand  doth  press,  and  oft  doth  feign 
Some  new  excuse  to  feel  thy  beating  vein. 
Then  his  bold  hand  up  to  your  arm  doth  slide. 
And  in  your  panting  breast  itself  does  hide; 
Kisses  sometimes  he  snatches  too  from  thee. 
For  his  officious  care  too  great  a  fee. 
Robber,  who  gave  thee  leave,  to  taste  that  lip. 
And  the  ripe  han'est  of  my  kisses  reap } ' 
For  they  are  mine,  so  is  that  bosom  too. 
Which,  false  as  'tis,  shall  never  harbour  you : 
1'ake,  take  away  those  thy  adulterous  hands. 
For  know,  another  lord  that  breast  commands. 
*Tis  true,  her  father  promis'd  her  to  thee. 
But  Heaven  and  she  first  gave  herself  to  me: 
And  you  in  justice  therefore  should  decline 
Your  claim  to  that  which  is  already  mine. 
This  is  the  man,  Cydippe,  that  excites 
Diana's  rage,  to  vindicate  her  rites. 
Command^im  then  not  to  approach  thy  door; 
This  done,  the  danger  of  your  death  is  o'er. 
For  fear  not,  beauteous  maid,  but  keep  thy  vow, 
Which  great  Diana  heard,  and  did  allow. 
And  she  who  took  it,  will  thy  health  mtore, 
And  be  propitious  as  she  was  before. 

Tis  not  the  steam  of  a  slain  heifer's  blood 
That  can  allay  the  anji^er  of  a  god: 
Tis-truth,  and  justice  to  your  rows,  appease 
Their  angry  deities;  and  without  these 
No  slnughter'd  beast  their  fury  can  divert. 
For  that's  a  sacrifice  without  a  heart. 

Some,  bitter  potions  patiently  endure. 
And  kiss  the  wounding  lance  that  works  their 

cure: 
You  have  no  need  these  cruel  cures  to  feel, 
Shun  being  perjur'd  only,  and  be  welU 


Why  let  you  still  yoor  pioof 

Whom  you  in  ignorance  of  your  promise  kaept 

Ob !  to  your  mother  all  our  story  tell. 

And  the  whole  progress  of  oar  love  rereal: 

Tell  her  how  first,  at  great  Diana's  sbrioe, 

I  fix'd  my  eyes,  my  wondering  eyes,  on  thine: 

How  like  the  statues  there  I  stood  amazM, 

Whilst  on  thy  face  intemperately  I  gaz'd. 

She  will  herself,  when  you  my  tale  repeat. 

Smile,  and  approve  the  amorous  deceit. 

"  Marry,"  she'll  say,  ^  whom  Heaven  commends  to 

He,  who  has  pleas'd  Diana,  pleases  me."      [thee, 

But  should  she  ask  from  what  descent  I  came. 

My  country,  and  my  parents,  and  my  name; 

Tell  her,  that  none  of  these  deserve  my  shame. 

Had  you  not  sworn,  you  such  a  one  mig^t  choose; 

But,  were  he  worse,  now  sworn,  yon  cant  refiise. 

This  in  my  dreams  Diana  bade  me  write. 

And  when  1  wak'd,  sent  Cupid  to  indite. 

Obey  them  both,  for  one  hajB  wounded  me. 

Which  wound  if  you  with  eyes  of  pity  see. 

She  too  will  soon  relent  that  wounded  thee. 

Then  to  our  joys  with  eager  haste  we  '11  ms3rr% 

As  full  of  beauty  you,  as  1  of  love: 

I'o  the  great  temple  we  'U  in  triumph  go. 

And  with  our  offerings  at  the  altar  bow. 

A  golden  image  there  I  '11  consecrate. 

Of  the  false  apple's  innocent  deceit; 

And  write  below  the  happy  verse  that  ctmt 

The  messenger  of  my  successful  flame : 

*'  Let  all  the  world  this  from  Acontius  know> 

Cydippe  has  been  frithfiil  to  her  vow." 

More  I  could  write !  but,  since  thy  illness  reigns, 
And  racks  thy  tender  limbs  with  sharpest  pains. 
My  pen  falls  down  for  fbar,  lest  this  mi^t  be, 
Although  for  me  too  little,  yet  too  much  for  theft 


JUVENAL,   SAT.  IV. 


THE  ARGUMENT. 

The  poet  in  this  satire  first  brings  in  Crispimis, 
whom  he  had  a  lash  at  in  his  first  satire,  and 
whom  he  promises  here  not  to  be  forgetful  of 
for  the  future.  He  exposes  his  monstrous  pro- 
digality and  luxury,  in  giving  the  price  of  an 
estate  Ibr  a  barbel :  and  fit>m  thence  takes  oc- 
casion to  introduce  the  principal  subject  and 
true  desijEcn  of  this  satire,  which  is  grounded 
upon  a  ridiculous  story  of  a  turbot  presented 
to  Domitian,  of  so  vast  a  bigness,  that  all  the 
emperor's  scullery  had  not  a  dish  large  enough 
to  hold  it:  upon  which  the  senate  in  all  haste 
Js  summoned,  to  consult,  in  this  exigency,  what 
is  fittest  to  be  done.  The  poet  gfx'cs  us  a  par- 
ticular  of  the  senators*  names,  their  distinct 
characters,  and  speeches,  and  advice;  and,  after 
much  and  wise  consultation,  an  expedient  being 
found  out  and  agreed  upon,  he  dismisses  the 
senate,  and  concludes  the  satire. 

Once  more  Crispinus  call'd  upon  the  stage 
(Nor  shall  once  more  sufilce)  provokes  my  rage: 
A  monster,  to  whom  every  vice  lays  claim. 
Without  one  virtue  to  redeem  his  fEune. 
Feeble  and  sick,  yet  strong  in  lust  alone,. 
The  rank  adulterer  preys  on  all  the  town. 
All  but  the  widows'  nauseous  channs  go  down. 


IMITATION  OF  JUVENAL. 
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DMtter  then  how  stately  u  the  arch   [march? 
!  his  tir'd  muJes  slow  with  their  burthen 
matter  then  how  thick  and  long  the  shade 
;h  which  he  is  by  sweating  slares  conveyM  ? 
oany  acres  near  the  city  walls 
7-bailt  palaces,  his  own  he  calls  ? 
man's  happy ;  least  of  all  is  he 
;  study  'tis  to  corrupt  chastity; 
^estuous  brute,  who  the  veiPd  vestal  maid 
tely  to  his.  impious  bed  betray'd, 
or  his  crime,  if  laws  their  course  might  have, 
to  descend  alive  into  the  grave*, 
now  of  sli.fl:hter  faults;  and  yet  the  same 
lers  done,  the  ceusor's  justice  claim, 
lat  good  men  ignoble  count  and  base, 
le  here,  and  does  Crispinus  grace: 
he 's  safe,  what6*er  we  write  of  him, 
?rson  is  more  odious  than  the  crime. 
»  all  satire's  loft     The  lavish  slave 
jusand  pieces*  for  a  barbel  gave : 
srce  for  each  pound  it  weighed,  as  they 
)ut,  that  hear  great  things,  but  greater  say. 
this  bribe  well  plac'd,  he  would  ensnare 
(apless  usurer  that  wants  an  heir, 
his  present  the  sly  courtier  meant 
1  to  some  punk  of  quality  be  sent, 
n  her  easy  chair  in  state  does  ride, 

ri  all  dtewn  up  on  every  side, 
his  cunning;  but  expect  not  this, 
8  own  gut  he  bought  the  stately  fish, 
iren  Apiciufl^  frugal  seems,  and  poor, 
'd  in  luxury  unknown  before, 
e  you,  Crispinus,  you  this  mighty  sum ; 
lat,  for  want  of  other  rags,  did  come 
ir  own  country  paper  wrapped  to  Rome  ? 
lies  and  fins  bear  price  to  this  excess  ? 
ight  have  bought  the  fishermen  for  less. 
ss  some  provinces  whole  acres  sell ! 
n  Apulia 4,  if  you  bargain  well, 
or  would  cost  less  than  such  a  meal, 
git  think  we  then  of  this  luxurious  lords  ? 
banquets  loaded  that  imperial  board  } 
,  in  one  dish,  that,  taken  from  the  rest, 
nstant  table  would  have  hardly  miss'd, 
oy  sesterces  were  swallowM  down, 
iff  one  scarlet-coated  court  buffoon, 
i  Rome  of  all  her  knights  now  chiefest  greets, 
crying  stinking  fish  about  her  streets, 
in.  Calliope,  but  not  to  sing: 
honest  truth  we  for  our  subject  bring. 
hen,  ye  young  Pierian  maids,  to  tell 
nright  narrative  of  what  befell, 

me  willingly  your  sacred  aids, 
at  have  call'd  you  young,  me  that  have  styPd 

you  maids. 

en  he,  with  whom  the  Flavian  race  decay 'd*, 
roaning  world  with  iron  sceptre  sway'd, 

a  bald  Nero 7  reign'd,  and   servile  Rome 

obey'd, 

rispinus  had  seduced  a  vestal  virgin ;  and, 
law  of  Numa,  should  have  been  buried  alive. 
oman  sestertii. 

imous  for  gluttony,  even  to  a  proverb.   See 
ing^s  Art  of  Cookery, 
^here  land  was  remarkably  cheap, 
omitian.  ^ 

omitian  was  the  last  and  worst  of  that  family, 
omitian,  from  his  cruelty,  was  called  a  sc- 
^«e^o ;  and,  firom  bis  baldness,  Calvus. 


Where  Venus'  shrine  does  hit  Aocona  grace, 

A  turbot  taken,  of  prodigious  space, 

Fill'd  the  extended  net,  not  less'than  those 

That  dull  Maeotis  does  with  ice  enclose  ^ 

Till,  conquer'd  by  the  Sun's  prevailing  ray. 

It  opens  to  the  Pontic  sea  their  way ; 

And  throws  them  out  unwieldy  with  their  growth. 

Fat  with  long  ease,  and  a  whole  winter's  sloth: 

The  wise  commander  of  the  boat  and  lines. 

For  our  high  priest  <  the  stately  prey  designs; 

For  who  that  lordly  fish  durst  sell  or  buy. 

So  many  spies  and  court-informers  nigh  ? 

No  shore  but  of  tliis  vermin  swarms  does  bear. 

Searchers  of  mud  and  sea-weed !  that  would  swear 

The  fish  had  long  in  Caesar's  ponds  been  fed. 

And  from  its  lord  undutifully  fled, 

So,  justly  ought  to  be  a.izain  restor'd : 

Nay,  if  you  credit  sage  Palphunu8'9  word. 

Or  dare  rely  on  Annillatus*9  skill. 

Whatever  fish  the  vulgar  fry  excel 

Belong  to  Caesar,  whercsoe'er  they  swim. 

By  their  own  worth  confiscated  to  him. 

The  boatman  then  shall  a  wise  present  makt. 
And  give  the  fish  before  the  seizers  take. 

Now  sickly  Autumn  to  dry  frosts  gave  way. 
Cold  Winter  rag'd,  and  fresh  preserv'd  the  prey; 
Yet  with  such  haste  the  busy  fishes  flew. 
As  if  with  a  hot  south-wind  corruption  blew: 
And  now  he  reach'd  the  lake,  where  what  remalat 
Of  Alba  still  her  ancient  rites  retains, 
Still  worships  Vesta,  though  an  humbler  way. 
Nor  lets  the  hallowed  Trojan  fire  decay.         [sort, 
'  The  wondering  crowd,  that  to  strange  sights  re» 
And  choak'd  a  while  his  passage  to  the  court. 
At  length  g^ves  way;  ope  flies  the  |>alace-gate. 
The  turbot  enters  in,  without  the  fathers '^  wait; 
The  boatmen  straight  does  to  Atrides  press. 
And  thus  presents  his  fish,  and  his  address: 

"  Accept,  dread  sir,  this  tribute  from  the  maiir. 
Too  great  for  private  kitchens  to  contain* 
To  your  glad  genius  sacrifice  this  day. 
Let  common  meats  respectfully  give  way. 
Haste  to  unload  your  stomachs,  to  receive 
This  turbot,  that  for  you  did  only  live. 
So  long  preserv'd  to  be  imperial  food. 
Glad  of  the  net,  and  to  be  taken  pioud." 

How  fulsome  this!   how  gross!   yet  this  takes 
well. 
And  the  vain  prince  with  empty  pride  does  swell. 
Nothing  so  monstrous  can  be  said 'or  feign'd. 
But  with  belief  and  joy  is  entertain'd, 
When  to  his  face  the  worthless  wretch  is  prais'd. 
Whom  vile  court-flattery  to  a  god  has  raised. 

But  oh,  hard  fate !  the  palace  stores  no  dish 
Afford,  cajmcious  of  the  mighty  fish. 
To  sage  debate  are  summon'd  all  the  peers, 
His  trusty  and  much-hated  counsellors. 
In  whose  pale  looks  that  ghastly  terrour  sat. 
That  haunts  the  dangerous  friendships  of  the  great. 

The  loud  Liburnian  'S  that  the  senate  call'd, 
"  Run,  run ;  he  's  set,  he's  set  I"  no  sooner  bawl*d. 
But,  with  his  robe  snatcht  up  in  haste,  does  come 
Pegasus  *',  bailiff  of  affrighted  Rome, 

8  A  title  often  assumed  by  the  emperors. 

9  Both  of  consular  degree,  yet  spies  and  in- 
formers. 

'*»  The  senate,  or  paires  corueriptu 

"  ITie Roman  criers  wereusually  of  thisconntry* 

"  A  learned  lawyer,  and  prefect  of  Rome. 
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DUK£*S  POEMS. 


Wiimfc  more  were  prefects  then  >  Tl«  best  he  was. 
And  fieuthfiillest  expounder  of  the  Uwi. 
Ye   in  ill  times  thought  all  things  maiia^  best, 
Wl  en  Justice  exercised  her  sword  the  least. 

Old  Crispus  *i  next,  pleasant  thoughoMji  appears. 
His  wit  nor  humour  yielding  to  his  yean. 
His  temper  mild,  good-nature  join'd  with  lanse. 
And  manners  charming  as  his  eloquence. 
Who  fitter  for  a  useful  friend  than  he. 
To  tne  great  ruler  of  the  earth  and  sea. 
If,  as  his  thoughts  were  just,  his  tongue  were  free? 
It*  it  were  safe  to  vent  his  generous  mind 
To  Rome's  dire  plague,  and  terrour  of  mankind; 
If  cruel  Power  could  softening  counsel  bear. 
But  what*s  so  tender  as  a  tyrant's  ear; 
With  whom  whoever,  though  a  favourite,  spake, 
At  every  sentence  set  his  life  at  stake, 
Thougli  the  discourse  were  of  no  weightier  thingfi, 
Than  sultry  summers,  or  unhealthful  springs? 
This  well  he  knew,  and  therefore  never  try'd. 
With  his  weak  arms,  to  sU>m  the  stronger  tide. 
Nor  did  all  Rome,  jn'own  spiritless,  supply 
A  man  that  for  bold  truth  durst  bravely  die. 
So,  safe  by  wise  oomplyini*  silence,  he 
Ev*n  in  that  court  did  fourscore  summers  see. 

Next  him  A^ilius,  though  his  age  the  same, 
With  eager  haste  to  the  grand  council  came: 
With  hiiu  a  youth,  unworthy  of  the  fate 
That  flid  too  near  his  growing  virtues  wait, 
Urg'd  by  the  tyrant^s  envy,  fear,  or  hate. 
(But  *tis  long  since  old  age  bf*gan  to  be 
In  noble  blood  no  less  than  prodigy. 
Whence  'tis  I  'd  rather  be  of  giants'  birth  *^, 
A  pigmy  brother  to  tho<)e  sons  of  Earth.) 
Unhappy  youth !  whom  from  his  destin'd  end. 
No  well-dissembled  madness  could  defend, 
W'hen  naked  in  the  Alban  theatre. 
In  Libyan  bears  he  fixt  his  hunting  spear. 
Who  sees  not  now  through  the  lord's  thin  dis- 
guise, 
That  lonfif  seem'd  fool,  to  prove  at  last  more  wise? 
That  stale  court  trick  is  now  too  open  laid: 
Who  now  admires  the  part  old  Brutus  play'd'*? 
Those  honest  times  might  swallow  this  pretence, 
When  the  king's  beard  was  deeper  than  his  sense. 

Next  Rubrius  came,  though  not  of  noble  race, 
With  equal  marks  of  terrour  in  his  face. 
Pale  with  the  gnawing  guilt  and  inward  shame 
Of  an  old  crime,  that  is  not  fit  to  name. 
Worse,  yet  in  scandal  taking  more  delight. 
Than  the  vile  pathic*^  that  durst  satire  write. 

Montanus'  belly  next,  advancing  Mow 
Before  the  sweating  senator,  did  go. 

Crispinus  after,  but  much  sweeter  comes, 
Scented  with  costly  oils  and  eastern  gums, 
More  than  would  serve  two  funerals  for  p<*rfnmes. 

Then  Pompey,  none  more  skilPd  in  the  court- 
«ame 
Of  cutting  throats  with  a  soft  whisper,  came. 

Next  Fuscus",  he  who  many  a  peaceful  day 
For  Pacian  vultures  was  reserv'd  a  prey. 
Till,  havirjg  study*d  war  ( nongh  at  home. 
He  led  abroad  th'  unhappy  arms  of  Rome. 

'3  Who  made  the  jest  on  Domitian's  killing  flies. 
»*  Of  an  obs<'ure  awl  unknown  family. 
'5  In  counterfeiting  madness. 
**  Nero,  who  charged  his  own  crimes  on  5uin- 
tiatius. 

^'^  Conelius  Fuscits,.who  was  slain  in  Dacia. 


Cuniiing  Ve{eiite  next,  and  by  hli  tide 
Bloody  Catnllus  leaning  on  his  goide. 
Decrepit,  yet  a  fnrious  lorer  he. 
And  deeply  smit  with  charms  he  oonld  not  seek 
A  monster,  that  ev'n  this  worst  age  outvies. 
Conspicuous,  and  above  the  common  size. 
A  blind  base  flatterer,  from  some  bridge  or  gate*', 
Rais'd.to  a  murdering  minister  of  state; 
Deserving  still  to  beg  upon  the  road. 
And  bless  each  passing  waggon  and  its  load. 
None  more  admir'd  the  fish;  he  in  its  praise 
With  zeal  his  voice,  with  zeal  his  hands  did  raiw; 
But  to  the  left  all  his  fine  things  did  say. 
Whilst  on  his  right  the  unseen  tnrbot  lay. 
So  he  the  fam'd  Cilician  fencer  praised. 
And  at  each  hit  with  wonder  seem'd  amaz'ds 
So  did  the  scenes  and  stage  machines  admire, 
And  boys  that  flew  through  canvass  clouds  in  wkt» 

Nor  came  Vejento  short  ;%it,  as  inspir'd 
By  thee,  Bellona,  by  thy  fiiry  fii'd. 
Turns  prophet.    *'  See  the  mighty  omen,  see," 
He  cries,  **  of  some  illustrious  victory ! 
Seme  captive  king  thee  his  new  lord  shall  own ; 
Or  from  his  British  chariot  headlong  thrown 
The  proud  Arviragus  come  tumbling  down ! 
The  monster's  foreign.     Mark  the  pointed  spean 
That  from  thy  hand  on  his  pierc'd  hack  he  wears!*' 
Who  nobler  could,  or  plainer  things  preatge? 
Yet  one  thing  'scap'd  him,  the  prophetic  rage 
Show'd  uot  the  turbot's  country,  nor  its  age. 

At  length  by  Caesar  the  grand  question 's  put: 
"  My  lords,  your  judgement;  shall  the  fish  be  cut  .^ 
*'  Far  be  it,  farfVom  ns,"  Montanus  cries; 
"  Let 's  not  dishonour  thus  the  noble  prize! 
A  pot  of  finest  earth,  thin,  deep,  and  wide. 
Some  skilful  quick  Prometheus  must  provide. 
Clay  and  the  forming  wheel  prepare  with  speed. 
But,  Caasar,  be  it  from  henceforth  decreed. 
That  potters  on  the  royal  progress  wait, 
T*. assist  in  these  emergencies  of  state." 

This  counsel  pleased ;  nor  could  it  UlU  to  take, 
Sf»  fit,  so  worthy  of  the  man  that  spake. 
The  old  court  riots  he  remember'd  well; 
Could  tales  of  Nero's  midnight  suppers  tell. 
When  Fa|pm  wines  the  labouring  lungs  did  fire. 
And  to  new  dainties  kindled  false  desire. 
In  arts  of  eating,  none  more  early  train'd, 
Noue  in  my  time  had  equal  skill  attain'd. 
He,  whether  Circe's  rock  his  oysters  bore. 
Or  Lucrine  lake,  or  the  Rutupian  shore. 
Knew  at  first  taste,  nay  at  first  sight  could  tell     * 
A  crab  or  lobster's  country  by  its  shell. 

They  rise ;  and  straight  all,  with  respectful  awe, 
At  the  word  given,  obT4K]uiously  withdraw. 
Whom,  fiill  of  eager  haste,  surprise,  and  fear. 
Our  mighty  prince  had  summon'd  to  appear; 
As  if  some  news  he  'd  of  the  Catti  tell, 
Or  that  the  fierce  Sicambrians  did  rebel : 
As  if  expresses  from  all  parts  had  come 
With  fresh  alarms  threatening  the  fate  of  Rome. 

What  folly  this!  But,  oh!  that  all  the  rest 
Of  his  dire  reiim  had  thus  been  spent  in  jest; 
And  all  that  time  such  trifles  had  employ 'd 
In  which  so  many  nobles  he  destroy'd; 
He  safe,  they  unreveng'd,  to  the  disgrace 
Of  the  surviving,  tame,  patrician  race ! 
But,  when  he  dreadful  to  the  rabble  grew. 
Him,  whom  so  many  lords  had  slain,  they  slew. 

"  The  common  stands  for  beggars. 


AISAGifEMT. 


»i 


DAMON  AND  ALEXIS. 


AAMOV. 

!,  Alexis,  whence  these  sorrowi  grow? 
at  hid  spring  do  these  salt  torrents  flow  ? 
gs  the  bead  of  my  afflicted  swain  j, 
liDg  lilies  over-charg'd  with  rain? 

"       ALBXI8. 

imon,  if  what  you  already  see 
;  thy  gentle  breast  to  pity  me; 
Id  thy  sighs  with  mine  in  concert  join, 
Id  thy  tears  swell  up  the  tide  of  mine, 
liou  but  see  (but,  oh,  no  light  is  there, 
:est  clouds  of  darkness  and  despair!) 
hou  but  see  the  torments  that  within 
y  lodg'd,  and  view  the  horrid  scene ! 
the  wounds,  and  every  fetal  dart 
ks  and  rankles  in  my  bleeding  heart ! 
ye  swains.  Love's  harmless  anger  fear, 
IS  empty*d  all  his  quiver  here. 
,  kind  Damon,  ask  me  why  1  grieve, 
T  wonder,  wonder  that  1  live. 

DAMON, 

yj  youth!  too  well,  alas!  I  know 
s  despairinir  lovers  undergo ! 
[Impeffect.'\ 


CJEUA  AND  DORINDA, 

rst  the  young  Alexis  saw 
ill  the  plain  give  law, 
hty  Ctelia,  in  whose  face 
It  with  fear,  and  pride  with  grace; 
My  swain  he  saw  submit 
immanding  eyes  and  wit, 
d  th'  ambitious  youth  aspire 
by  a  nobler  Arc  ? 
the  power  of  verse  he  strove 
yr  shepherdess  to  move : 
which  the  gods  delight, 
:e8  nymphs  love,  and  heroes  fight; 
at  once  rul'd  ull  the  plain, 
i  wishes  of  a  swain. 
las  Thyrsis*  pipe  prevaiPd, 
run*s  docks  uiid  herds  have  fail'd  ? 
rylli.4,  was  thy  mind 
Damon's  wealth  inclined ; 
cidas's  jcentle  breast, 
,  and  with  a  Muse  possest, 
ortli  in  verse  his  soft  desire, 
n  thee  his  treiitle  fire  ? 
[Imperfect. "l 


CMUA'S  SOLILOQUY, 

s  of  all  my  senses  can  invite, 

ic  air,  and  unconfinM  as  light; 

i  thousand  slaves,  that  fawn  and  bow, 

,  siilmiissive  fear,  my  power  allow, 

^xrhinge  this  noble  state  of  life 

ic  vile  detestetl  name  of  Wife; 

ny  native  liberty  betray, 

iny  lord,  who  at  my  footstool  lay  ? 


No:  thanks,  kind  Heaven,  that  hast  my  soul  em* 

ploy'd. 
With  my  great  sex's  vseful  yirtue,  pride; 
That  generous  pride,  that  noble  just  disdain. 
That  scorns  the  slave  that  woul4  presoroe  to  reigiu 
Let  the  raw  amorous  scribbler  of  the  times 
Call  me  his  Celia  in  insipid  rhymes; 
I  hate  and  scorn  you  all,  proud  that  I  am 
T*  revenge  my  sex*8  injuries  on  man. 
Compar'd  to  all  the  plagues  in  marriage  dwells 
It  were  preferment  to  lead  apes  in  HelL 


TO  tOMB 

DISBANDED  OFFICERS, 

UPON  THE  LATE 

VOTE  OF  THE  HOUSE  OF  COMMONS. 

Have  we  for  this  senrM  foil  nine  hard  campaigntf 
Is  thif  the  recompense  for  all  our  pains  ? 
Have  we  to  the  remotest  parts  been  sent. 
Bravely  exposed  our  lives,  and  fortunes  spent. 
To  be  undone  at  last  by  parliament? 
Must  colonels  and  corporals  now  be  equal  made. 
And  flaming  sword  tum*d  pruning   knife  aiul 
spade? 

T b,  S ,  F        ,  and  thousands  more. 

Must  now  return  to  what  they  were  before. 
No  more  in  glittering  coaches  shall  they  ride. 
No  more  the  feathers  show  the  coxcombs'  pride. 

For  thee,  poor !  my  Muse  does  kindly  weep^ 

To  see  disbanded  colonels  grown  so  cheap. 
So  younger  brothers,  with  fot  jointures  fed, 
Qo  despicable,  once  their  widows  dead. 
No  ship,  by  tempest  from  her  anchor  torn. 
Is  half  so  lost  a  thing,  and  so  forlorn. 
On  every  stall,  in  every  broker's  shop. 
Hang  up  the  plumes  of  the  dismantled  fop  ; 
Trophies  like  these  we  read  not  of  in  story. 
By  other  ways  the  Romans  got  their  glory. 
But  in  this,  as  in  all  things,  there^s  a  doom. 
Some  die  i*  th'  field,  and  others  starve  at  home. 


TO  A 

ROMAN  CATBOUC  UPON  MARRIAGE. 

Censure  and  penances,  excommunication. 
Are  bug-bear  words  to  fright  a  bigot  nation  ; 
But  'tis  the  Church's  more  substantial  curse. 
To  danm  us  all  for  better  and  for  worse. 
Falsely  your  church  seven  sacraments  does  frame^ 
Penance  and  matrimony  are  the  same. 


A  FRAGMENT. 


And  yet  he  fears  to  use  them,  and  be  f^s 
Yet  st>me  have  ventured,  and  why  should  not  all? 
Let  villains,  peijur'd,  envious,  and  malicious. 
The  wretched  miser  and  the  midnight  murderer;  * 
Betrayers  of  their  country,  or  their  friend, 
(And  every  guilty  breast)  fear  endless  torment. 
Blue  lakes  of  brimstone,  unextinguish'd  fires, 
Scorpions  and  whips,  and  all  that  guilt  deienrei ; 
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Let  theu,  tnd  onlf  tli«M,  ilmt  pltgne  themsdvei. 
I^or  though  they  fear  what  neither  shall  nor  can  be^ 
Tis  punishment  enough  it  makes  them  live. 
Live,'  to  endure  the  dreadful  apprehension 
Of  death,  to  them  so  dreadful ;  but  why  dreadful, 

At  least  to  virtuous  minds  ? ^To  be  at  rest,' 

To  sleep,  aud  never  hear  of  trouble  more, 

Say,  is  this  dreadful }  Heart,  wonldst  thou  be  at 

quiet  ? 
Bopt  tho'.ifthus  beat  for  rest,  and  long  for  ease, 
AncI  not  command  thy  friendly  hand  to  help  thee  ? 
What  hand  can  be  so  easy  as  thy  own. 
To  apply  the  medicine  that  cures  all  diseases  ? 


jiN  EPISTLE^ 
TO  MR.  OTWAY. 

DcAR  Tom,  how  melancholy  1  am  grown 

Since  thou  hast  left  this  learned  dirty  town% 

To  thee  by  this  dull  letter  be  it  known. 

M'hilst  all  my  comfort,  under  all  this  care, 

Arc  duns,  and  puns,  and  logic,  and  small  beer. 

Thou  seest  Vm  dull  as  Shadwell's  men  of  wit, 

Or  the  top  scene  that  Settle  ever  writ : 

The  sprightly  court  that  wander  up  and  down 

From  gudgeons  to  a  race,  from  town  to  town. 

All,  all  are  fled ;  but  them  1  well  can  spare. 

For  I'm  so  dull  1  have  no  business  there. 

1  have  forgot  whatever  there  I  knew. 

Why  men  one  stocking  tye  with  ribbon  blue : 

Why  others  medals  wear,  a  fine  gilt  thing. 

That  at  their  breasts  hang  dangling  by  a  string ; 

(Yet  stay,  I  think  that  I  to  mind  recal. 

For  once^  a  squirt  was  rais*d  by  Windsor  wall). 

1  know  no  officer  of  court ;  nay  more. 

No  dog  of  court,  their  favourite  before. 

Should  Veny  fEiwn,  1  should  not  understand  her, 

Kor  who  committed  Incest  for  Legander. 

IJnpoIish'd  thus,  an  arrant  scholar  grown. 

What  should  I  do  but  sit  and  coo  alone. 

And  thee,  my  absent  mate,  for  ever  moan. 

Thus  'tis  sometimes,  and  sorrow  plays  its  part. 

Till  other  thoughts  of  thee  revive  my  heart. 

For,  whilst  with  wit,  with  women,  and  with  wine. 

Thy  glad  heart  beats,  and  noble  face  does  shine, 

Tliy  joys  we  at  this  distance  fieel  and  know; 

Thou  kindly  wishcst  it  with  us  were  so. 

Then  thee  we  name;  this  heard,  cries  James,  **  For 

him, 
Leap  op,  thon  sparkling  wine,  and  kiss  the  brim : 
Crosses  attend  the  man  who  dares  to  flinch, 
Great  as  that  man  deserves  who  drinks  not  Finch.** 
But  these  are  empty  joys,  without  you  two. 
We  drink  your  names,  alas  !  but  where  are  you  ? 
My  dear,  whom  1  more  cherish  in  my  brcnst 
Than  by  thy  own  soft  Muse  can  be  exprest; 
True  to  thy  word,  afford  one  visit  moi*e, 
Else  I  shall  grow,  from  him  thuu  Iov*dst  before, 
A  greasy  blockhead  fellow  in  a  gown, 
(^ch  as  is,  sir,  a  cousin  of  your  own) 
With  my  own  hair,  a  band,  and  ten  long  nails. 
And  wit  that  at  a  quibble  never  fails. 


\  In  answer  to  one  in  Otway*s  Poems* 
*  Mr.  Duke  was  then  at  Cambridge. 
^  Sir  Samuel  Moreland.    DUKE. 


AD  THOMAM  OTWAY. 

MutARUM  nostrflmque  decus,  charissime  Thoma, 

O  animae  melior  pars,  Otoiee,  mese ; 
Accipe  qam  sacri  tristes  ad  littora  Cami 

Avnlsi  vestro  flevimus  i  gremio. 
Suot  mihi  tunc  gemitus  ex  imo  pectore  ducti, 

Perqne  meas  lacrynue  quot  ceeidere  genas, 
Et  sallces  testes,  &  plurima  testis  arundo, 

£t  Camus  pigro  tristior  amne  fluens. 
Audiit  ipse  etenim  Deus,  k.  miserata  dolores 

.Lubrica  paulisper  constitit  unda  meos. 
Iranc  ego ;  vos  n3nnphs  viridi  circumlita  mosco 

Atria  quae  colitis,  tuque,  verende  Deus, 
Audite  O  qualem  absentem  ploramus  amiconi, 

Audite  ut  lacrymis  anctior  amnis  eat. 
Pectoris  i»  candore  nives,  constantibus  arcti 

Stellam  animis,  ceriSi  fkta  vel  ipsa  fide; 
Ille  &  Amore  columbas,  ille  &  Marte  leonei 

Vincit,  Pierfas  ingenioque  Deas, 
Sive  rocat  jocus,  &  charites,  &  libera  vini 

Oaudia,  cumque  sua  matre  sonandus  Amcf. 
Ille  potest  ctiam  numeros  square  canendo 

Sive  tuos,  Ovidi,  sive,  CatuUe,  tuos. 
Sive  admirantis  moderatur  firaena  theatri, 

Itque  cothumato  Musa  superba  pede, 
Fulmina  vel   Sqphoclis   Lycophrontaeasvc  teaff- 
bras, 

Carminis  aut  ^tns,  ^schyle  maptne,  tui, 
Vincit  munditiis  &  majestatc  decora, 

Tam  bene  naturam  pingere  docta  nianus, 
Haec  ego,  cum  spectans  labentia  flumina,  versus 

Venepe  in  mentem,  magne  poets  tui. 

"  Who  for  preferments,'*  &c. 

-[See  Otway's  Poems.J 

"  Premia  quis  meritis  ingrata  expectct  ab  AuU, 
Omnis  ubi  exiguam  captat  simul  Aulicus  escam 
Oobio  ?  quis  piscis  sapicntior  ilia  vadosa 
Fulminis  angusti  coleret  loca,  pisciculorum 
Esurientcm  inter,  trepidantemque  int^  actTvar 
Sui  dum  quisque  micat,  medicatam  ut  gluti 

offam, 
Trudunt,  impellunt,  truduntnr,  &  impelluntur; 
Nee  potius,  latum  gremio  qua  flumen  aperto 
Invitat,  totis  pinnarum  remigat  alls, 
Et  requiem,  &  muscos  virides,  pulchramque  r 

catus 
Ad  libertatem  prono  delabitur  alveo  ?" 

2uos  tibi  pro  taVi  persolvam  carmine  grates, 

O  animi  intcrpres,  magne  Poeta,  mei ! 
Nos  neque  solicits^  Natura  effinxit  ad  urbis 

Officia,  aut  fraudcK,  Aula  dolosa,  tuas : 
Nos  procui  i  cceno,   &  strepitu,  fumoque 
motos, 

Cum  Vcnere  &  Musis  myrtea  scena  te^al ! 
Nos  paribus  cantare  animis  permittat  Apollo 

Flammas  meque  tuas,  teque,  Otoaee,  meas. 
Ergone  me  penitus  vestris  haerere  meduliis, 

Ergone  sincerus  me  tibi  junxit  Amor  > 
Tu  quoqne,   tu   nostris  habitas,  mea  vita,  < 
dullis, 

Teque  mco  sBtcmus  pectore  figit  Amor. 

In  another  place. 

Sualia  tu  scribis,  vel  qualia  Carolus  ille 
No6ter,  amor  Phoebi,  Pieridumquc  decus. 
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THE 


LIFE  OF  KING. 


BY  DR.  JOHNSON. 


VMLLIAM  Kino  was  born  in  London  in  l663;  the  son  of  Ezekiel  King,  a  genflemaiu. 
fie  was  allied  to  the  family  of  Clarendon. 

From  Westminster-scbool,  where  he  was  a  scholar  on  the  foundation  under  the  care  of. 
Dr.  Busby,  he  w^  at  eighteen  elected  to  Christ  Church,  in  168I ;  where  he  is  said  ta. 
have  prosecuted  his  studies  with  so  much  intenseness  and  activity,  that  befoie  he  was 
eight  years  standing  he  had  read  over,  and  made  remarks  upon,  twenty-two  thousand  odd 
hmdred  books  and  manuscripts'.  The  books  were  certainly  not  very  long,  the  manu-. 
scripts  not  very  difficult,  nor  the  remarks  very  large;  for  the  calculator  will  find^  that  he 
^iispatched  seven  a  day  for  every  day  of  his  eight  years,  with  a  remnant  that  more  than 
satisfies  most  other  students.  He  took  his  degree  in  the  most  expensive  manuery  as  a. 
Srand  ampomdtr  ;  whence  it  is  inferred,  that  he  inherited  a  considerable  fortune. 

Id  1688,  the  same  year  in  wliich  he  was  made  master  of  arts,  he  published  a  cooflita- 
tion  of  Varilla's  account  of  WicklifTe  ;  and,  engaging  in  the  study  of  the  civil  law^  tH(*. 
came  doctor  in  1692,  and  was  admitted  advocate  at  Doctors  Commons. 

He  had  already  made  some  translations  from  the  French,  and  written  some  humorous 
md  satirical  pieces;  when,  in  l6S^,  Moleswortli  publbhed  his  Account  of  Denmark,  in 
vhich  he  treats  the  Danes  and  their  monarch  with  great  contempt ;  and  takes  the  oppor- 
unity  of  insinuating  those  wild  principles,  by  which  he  supposes  liberty  to  be  established, 
^  by  which  his  adversaries  suspect  that  all  subordination  and  government  is 
^dangered. 

This  book  offended  prince  George ;  and  the  Danish  minbter  presented  a  memoriaf 
gainst  it.  The  principles  of  its  author  did  not  please  Dr.  King ;  and  therefore  be  un* 
dertook  to  confute  part,  and  laugh  at  the  rest.  The  controversy  is  now  forgotten ;  and 
l>oob  of  this  kind  seldom  live  long,  when  interest  and  resentment  have  ceased. 

In  1697,  he  mingled  in  the  controversy  between  Boyle  and  Bentley ;  and  ivas  one  of 
tbose  who  tried  what  wit  could  perform  in  opposition  to  learning,  on  a  question  which 
learning  only  could  decide. 

*  TbiB  mppaart  hf  his  AdTersana,  printtd  in  his  works,  edit  17*76, 3  fob.    CI 
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in  1699,  was  published  hy  him  A  Journey  to  London,  after  the  method  of  Dr.  Martk 
Lister,  who  had  published  A  Journey  to  Pftri^.  And,  in  1700,  he  satirised  the  ^opl 
Society,  at  least  sir  Hans  Sloane  their  president,  in  two  dialogues,  entitoled  Hie 
Transactioner. 

Though  he  was  a  regular  advocate  in  the  courts  of  civil  and  canon  hnr,  he  did  not  lore 
has  profession,  nor  indeed  any  kind  of  business  which  interrupted  his  voluptuarjf  dreans, 
or  forced  him  to  rouse  from  that  indulgence  m  which  only  he  could  find  delighL  His  re- 
putation as  a  civilian  was  yet  maiotained  by  his  judgements  in  the  courts  of  delegates^ 
and  raised  very  high  by  the  address  and  knowledge  which  he  discovered  m  17OO,  wfaeo 
he  defended  the  earl  of  Anglesea  against  his  lady,  afterwards  dutchess  of  Buckingfiam- 
ahire,  who  sued  for  a  divorce,  and  obtained  it. 

The  expense  of  his  pleasures,  and  neglect  of  business,  had  now  lessened  his  revenues; 
and  he  was  willing  to  accept  of  a  settlement  in  Ireland,  where,  about  1702,  he  was  made 
judge  of  the  admiralty,  commissioner  of  the  prizes,  keeper  of  the  records  in  Binningbam's 
tower,  and  vicar-general  to  Dr.  Marsh,  the  primate. 

But  it  is  vain  to  put  wealth  within  the  reach  of  him  who  will  not  stretch  out  hk 
hand  to  take  it.  King  soon  found  a  friend,  as  idle  and  thoughtless  as  himself,  in 
tJpton,  one  of  the  judges,  who  had  a  pleasant  house  called  Mountown,  near  Dublin, 
to  which  King  frequently  retired ;  delighting  to  neglect  his  interest,  forget  his  care% 
Uaikd  desert  his  duty. 

Here  he  wrote  Mully  of  Mountown,  a  poem ;  by  which,  though  fanciful  readers  in 
die  pride  of  sagacity  have  given  it  a  political  interpretation,  was  meant  originally  no 
nfore  dian  it  expressed,  as  it  was  dictated  only  by  die  author's  delight  in  the  quiet  of 
Mountown. 

In  17O8,  when  lord  Wharton  was  sent  to  govern  Ireland,  King  returned  to  London* 
with  his  poverty,  his  idleness,  and  his  wit ;  and  published  some  essays,  callc<i  Useful 
Transactions.     His  voyage  to  the  Island  of  Cajamai  is  particularly  commended.    He 
then  wrote  The  Art  of  Love,  a  poem  remarkable,  notwithstanding  its  title,  for  purity  of 
sentiment;  and  in  1709  imitated  Horace  in  an  Art  of  Cookciy,  which  he  published, 
with  some  letters  to  Dr.  Lister. 

In  1710,  he  appeared  as  a  lover  of  the  church,  on  the  side  of  Sacheverell ;  and  wa^ 
npposed  to  have  concurred  at  least  in  the  projection  of  Tlie  Examiner.  His  eyes  wer^ 
open  to  all  the  operations  of  whiggism ;  and  he  bestowed  some  strictures  upon  Dr^- 
Kennett's  adulatory  sermon  at  the  funeral  of  tlie  duke  of  Devonshire. 

The  History  of  the  Heathen  Gods,  a  book  composed  for  schook,  was  written  by  bin:*, 
in  1710.  The  work  is  useful;  but  might  have  been  produced  without  the  powers  otf 
King.  The  next  year,  he  published  Rufinus,  an  historical  essay ;  and  a  poem,  intendcc' 
to  dispose  the  nation  to  think  as  he  thought  of  the  duke  of  Marlborough  and  his  ad — 
herents. 

In  1711,  competence,  if  not  plenty,  was  again  put  into  his  power.  He  was,  withou  '^ 
the  trouble  of  attendance,  or  tlie  mortification  of  a  request,  made  gazetteer.  Swift  « 
Freind,  Prior,  and  other  men  of  the  same  party,  brought  him  the  key  of  the  gazetteer'^ 
office.  He  was  now  again  placed  in  a  profitable  employment,  and  again  threw  tli^ 
benefit  awsiy.  An  act  of  insolvency  made  his  business  at  that  time  particularly  trouble^ 
some;  and  he  would  not  wait  till  hurry  should  be  at  an  end,  but  impatiently  resigned 
it,  and  returned  to  his  wonted  indigence  and  amusements. 

One  of  his  amusements  at  Lambethi  where  he  resided;  was  to  mortify  Dr.  Tenison, 
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tiie  archbishop,  by  a  pablic  festivity,  on  the  surrender  of  Donklik  to  Hill ;  an  event 
with  which  Tenison's  political  bigotjry  did  not  suffer  him  to  be  delighted.  King  waa 
resolved  to  counteract  his  suUenness,  and  at  the  expense  of  a  few  barrels  of  ale  filled 
the  neighbourhood  with  honest  merriment* 

In  the  autumn  of  1712,  his  health  declined ;  he  grew  weaker  by  degrees,  and  died  on 
Christmas-day.  Though  his  life  had  not  been  without  irregularity,  his  principles  wera 
pore  and  orthodox,  and  his  death  was  pious. 

After  this  relation,  it  will  be  naturally  sqiposed,  that  his  poems  were  rather  tiia 
ausements  of  idleness  than  efforts  of  study ;  tiiat^e  endeavoured  rather  to  divert  thm 
tttoiDBh ;  that  his  thoughts  seldom  aspired  to  sublimity ;  and  that,  if  his  verse  was  easy 
ud  his  images  femiliar,  he  attained  what  he  desired.  His  puipose  is  to  be  merry ;  bu^ 
perfaqpsy  to  eiyoy  his  mirth^  it  may  be  sometimes  necessaiy  to  think  well  of  hip 
ofiniotts*. 


*  Br.  Johnion  appean  to  have  made  bat  litUe  use  of  the  life  of  Dr.  King,  prefixed  to  hit  Worki^ 
h  3  ToU.  1776,  to  which  it  may  not  be  impertinent  to  refer  the  reader.  His  talent  for  fanmow 
vi^kt  to  be  praised  in  the  highest  terms.  In  that  at  toast  be  yielded  to  none  of  bit  coaCeniponiiaiW 
C. 
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ART   OF    COOKERY; 

IH  IMITATIOll   OP 

HORACE'S  ART  OF  POETRY. 

WITH 

SOME  LETTERS  TO  DR.  USTER*  AND  OTHERS, 

OCCAUDNID  PKIlfCIPAIXY  BT 

The  Titk  of  a  Book  published  by  the  Doctor,  being  the  Works  of  Epicius 

CoBLiuSy  concemiog 

THE  SOUPS  AND  SAUCES  OF  THE  ANCIENTS. 

WITH 

An  Extract  of  the  greatest  Curiosities  contained  in  that  Book. 

HUMBLY  IBiCRIBBD  TO 

THE  HONOURABLE  BEEF-STEAK  CLUB. 

naST  FRIKTBD  IB   1708. 


'  Of  Dr.  Lister's  book  only  ISO  copies  were  printed  in  1705.  It  was  reprinted  at  Amsterdam^  in 
%  by  Theod.  Jans.  Almeloveen,  under  the  title  of  Apicii  Coslii  de  Opsoniis  &  Condimeutis,  sit* 
*  Coquinaria,  Libri  Decern.  Cum  Annotationibus  Martini  Lister,  h  Medicis  Domesticis  SenmissiiiMB 
jestatis  Recuse  AnnsB,  &  Notis  selectioribus,  Tariisque  LecUonibus  integris,  Humelbeiie^,  Barthii, 
nensi,  A  Van  der  Linden,  &  aliorum,  ut  &  Tarianim  I^ectionum  Libello.  £ditio  Secuoda.  Dr. 
cew  bad  a  copy  of  each  edition.    N, 


fou  IX. 


THE  PUBLISHER  TO  TH?  READER. 

TT  is  now-a-days  the  hard  fate  of  sach  as  pretend  to  be  authors,  that  they  are  not  permitted  to  be 
masters  of  tlieir  oi^n  works;  for,  if  such  papers  (however  imperfect)  as  may  be  called  a  copg  of 
them,  either  by  a  servant  or  any  other  means,  come  to  the  hands  of  a  bookseller,  he  never  considers 
whether  it  be  for  the  person's  reputation  to  come  into  the  world,  whether  it  is  agreeable  to  his  sen- 
timents, whether  to  his  style  or  correctness,  or  whether  he  has  for  some  time  looked  over  it ;  nor 
doth  he  care  what  name  or  character  he  puts  to  it,  so  he  imagines  he  may  get  by  it. 

It  was  the  fote  of  the  following  poem  to  be  so  used,  and  printed  with  as  much  imperfection  and  ^ 
ai  many  mistakes^  as  a  bookseller  that  has  common  sense  could  imagine  should  pass  upon  the  town, 
especially  in  an  age  so  polite  and  critical  as  the  present. 

These  following  letters  and  poem  were  at  the  press  some  time  before  the  other  paper  pretending 
to  the  same  title  was  crept  out;  and  they  had  else,  as  the  learned  say,  groaned  under  the  press  till 
■uch  time  as  the  shet  ts  had  one  by  one  been  perused  and  corrected,  not  only  by  the  author,  but  his 
friends ;  whose  judgment,  as  he  is  sensible  he  wants,  so  b  he  proud  to  own  that  they  sometimes 
condescend  to  afford  him. 

For  many  faults,  that  at  first  seem  small,  yet  create  unpardonable  errours.  The  number  of  the 
verte  turns  upon  the  harshness  of  a  syllable ;  and  the  laying  a  stress  upon  improper  words  will  make 
tiie  most  correct  piece  ridiculous.  False  concord,  tenses,  and  grammar,  nonsense,  impropriety,  and 
confusion,  may  go  down  with  some  persons ;  but  it  should  not  be  in  the  power  of  a  bookseller  to  lam- 
poon an  author,  and  tell  him,  *'  You  did  write  all  this :  1  have  got  it;  and  you  shall  stand  to  the 
icsndal,  and  I  will  have  the  ben€fit.*>  Yet  this  is  the  present  case,  notwithstanding  there  are  above 
threescore  faults  of  this  nature ;  verses  transposed,  some  added,  others  altered,  or  rath^  that  should 
luiTe  been  altered,  and  near  forty  omitted.  The  author  does  not  value  himself  upon  the  whole;  bat, 
if  he  shows  his  esteem  for  Horace,  and  can  by  any  means  provoke  persons  to  read  so  useful  a  treatise, 
if  be  shows  his  aversion  to  the  introduction  of  luxury,  which  may  tend  to  the  corruptioif  of  manners, 
(tod  declares  his  love  to  the  old  British  hospitality,  charity,  and  valour,  when  the  arms  of  the  ftmily, 
the  old  pikes,  muskets,  and  halberts,  hung  up  in  the  hall  over  the  long  table,  and  the  marrow-bones 
Isy  on  the  floor,  and  Chevy  Chace  and  The  old  Courtier  of  the  ^ueea*s  were  phiced  over  the 
carved  mantle-piece,  and  the  beef  and  brown  bread  were  carried  every  day  to  the  poor ;  he  desires 
little  £srth9,  than  that  the  reader  would  for  the  future  give  all  such  booksellers  as  are  before  spoken 
of  no  manner  of  encouragement.  ^ 
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LETTERS   TO  DR,   LISTER 

AND  OTHERS. 


LETTER  L 
To  Mr.  — — 


EAtt  SIR, 

)  happiness  of  hearing  now  and  then  from  you 
tremely  delights  me ;  for,  I  most  confess,  most 
jther  friends  are  so  much  taken  up  with  po- 
ir  speculations,  that  either  their  hopes  or 
We  them  Httle  leisure  to  peruse  such  parts 
ling  as  lay  remote,  ai^d  are  fit  only  for  the 
of  the  curious.  How  blest  are  you  at  Lon- 
Ikere  you  have  new  books  of  all  sorts !  whilst 
a  greater  distance,  being  destitute  of  such 
ffnents,  must  content  ourselves  with  the  old 
nd  thumb  the  classics  as  if  we  were  never 
ligher  than  our  TuUy  or  our  Viigil. 
tantalize  me  only,  when  you  tell  me  of  the 
of  a  book  by  the  ingenious  Dr.  Lister, 
fOQ  say  is  a  treatise  J>t  ComUmeniit  &!  Opto- 
dmoM,  Of  the  Sauces  and  Soups  of  the 
ts,  as  1  take  it.  Give  me  leave  to  use  an 
km,  which,  though  vulgar,  yet  upon  this 
n  is  just  and  proper :  You  have  made  my 
srater,  but  have  not  sent  me  wherewithal  to 
my  appetite. 

e  raised  a  thousand  notions  to  myself,  only 
le  title.  Where  could  such  a  treasure  lay 
TYkaX  manuscripts  have  been  collated  ?  Un- 
at  emperor  was  it  written  ?  Might  it  not 
en  in  the  reign  of  Heliogabalus,  who,  though 
and  in  some  things  fantastical,  yet  was  not 
18  in  the  grand  affair  oieatmgf 
ider,  dear  sir,  in  what  uncertainties  we  must 
at  present.  You  know  my  neighbour  Mr. 
z  is  a  learned  antiquary.  I  showed  him 
tter;  which  threw  him  into  such  a  dubious- 
id  indeed  perplexity  of  mind,  that  the  next 
durst  not  put  any  catchup  in  his  fok-iouce, 
e  his  beloved  pi^r,  oil,  and  Itmcn,  with  his 
f^  kft,  before  he  had  seen  Dr.  Lister's  book. 


he  migbt  inunsgress  in  onng  something  not  eom» 
mon  to  the  ancients. 

Dispatch  it,  therefore,  to  us  with  all  speed ;  for 
I  expect  wonders  from  it  Let  me  teU  yon;  I 
hope,  in  the  first  place*  it  will,  in  some  measure, 
remove  the  barbarity  of  oar  present  education : 
for  what  hopes  can  there  be  of  any  progress  in 
learning,  whilst  our  gpentlemen  sufier  their  s6ns  at 
Westminster,  Eaton,  and  Winchester,  to  eat  no- 
thing but  talt  with  their  muUon,  and  vimgar  with 
their  n>aif-6ecf>  upon  holidays  ?  whatextensiveneti 
can  there  be  in  their  souls ;  especially  when,  upon 
their  going  thence  to  the  university,  their  know- 
ledge in  culinary  maUers  is  seldom  enlarged,  and' 
their  diet  continues  very  much  the  same  $  and  at 
to  ioueet,  they  are  in  profound  igboranoe  ? 

It  were  to  be  wished,  therefore,  that  every  fo- 
mily  had  a  French  tutor ;  for,  besides  his  being 
groom,  gardener,  butler,  and  valet,  you  would  see 
that  he  is  endued  with  a  greater  accomplishment  | 
for,  according  to  our  ancient  author,  2uoi  OM^ 
toUdem  coqui.  As  many  Frenchmen  as  you  have, 
so  many  cooks  you  may  depend  upon ;  which  is 
very  usefol,  where  there  is  a  numerous  issue.  And  t 
doubt  not  but,  with  such  tutors,  and  good  house* 
keepers  to  provide  cake  and  tweeUmeaity  together 
with  the  tender  care  of  an  indulgent  mother,  to  see 
that  the  children  eat  and  drink  every  thing  that 
they  call  for ;  I  doubt  not,  1  say,  but  we  may  have 
a  wariike  and  frugal  gentry,  a  temperate  and 
austere  clergy,  and  such  persons  of  quality,  in  all 
stations,  as  may  best  undeigo  the  fatiguei  of  our 
fleet  and  armies. 

Pardon  me,  sir,  if  I  break-off  abruptly ;  for  I 
am  going  to  monsieur  D'Avaux,  a  person  famous 
for  easing  the  tooth-ach  by  avuUion,  He  has  pro- 
mised to  show  me  how  to  strike  a  lancet  into  Um^ 
jugular  of  a  carp,  so  as  the  blood  may  issue  thence 
with  the  greatest  effusion,  and  then  will  instantly 
perform  the  operation  of  stewing  it  in  its  own  blood, 
in  the  prefience  of  mys^f  and  several  more  virtuosi. 
But,  let  him  use  whatebire^  he  will  in  the  perfonn- 
ance,  I  will  secure  enough  to  drink  your  health 
and  the  rest  of  your  friends. 

1  reniam^  sir,  &c. 
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LETTER  II. 
To  Mr. 


9IR, 


I  SHALL  make  bold  to  claim  your  promise,  in 
your  last  obliging  letter,  to  obtain  the  happiness 
of  my  correspondence  with  Dr.  Lister;  and  to  that 
end  have  sent  you  the  inclosod,to  be  communicated' 
to  him^  if  you  think  convenient. 


LETTER  in. 
To  Dr.  USTERt  present. 


SIR, 


T  AM  a  plain  man,  and  therefore  never  use  com- 
pliments ;  but  1  must  tell  you  that  1  have  a  great 
ambition  to  hold  a  correspondence  with  you,  espe- 
cially that  I  may  beg  you  to  communiratc  your 
remarks  from  the  ancients  concerning  dentisralpi, 
vulgarly  called  tooth^pUkt.    I  take  the  use  of  them 
to  hiave  been  of  great  antiquity,  and  the  original  to 
come  from  the  instinct  of  Nature,  which  is  the  best 
mistress  upon  all  occasions.    The  Egyptians  were 
a  people  excellent  for  their  philosophical  and  ma- 
thematical observations:   Uiey  searched  into  all 
the  springs  of  action;  and,  though  I  must  condemn 
their  superstition,  I  cannot  but  applaud  their  inven- 
tion.   This  people  had  a  vast  district  that  wor- 
shipped thfC  trocodkUt  which  is  an  animal,  whose 
jaws,  being  very  oUong,  give  him  the  opportunity  of 
liaving  a  grreat  many  teeth ;  and,  his  habitation 
and  business  lying  most  in  the  water,  be,  like  onr 
modem  Dutch  whitstert '  in  Southwark,  had  a  vecy 
good  stomach,  and  was  extremely  voracious.     It  is 
certain,  that  he  had  the  water  of  Nile  always  ready, 
and  consequently  the  opportunity  of  washing  his 
mouth  after  meals ;  yet  he  had  fartlier  occasion 
for  other  instruments  to  cleanse  his  teeth,  which 
are  serrate,  or  like  a  saw.    To  this  end.  Nature  has 
provided  an  animal  called  the  ichneumon^  which 
X>erforms  this  office,  and  is  so  maintained  by  the 
product  of  its  own  labour.    The  Egyptians,  seeing 
auch  an  useful  sagacity  in  the  erocodiU^  which  they 
•  so  much  reverenced,  soon  began  to  imitate   it, 
great  examples  easily  drawing  the  multitude ;  so 
that  it  became  their  constant  custom  to  pick  their 
teeth,  and  wash  their  mouths,  after  eating.     I  can- 
not find  in  Marsham\s  Dynasties,  nor  in  the  Frag- 
ments of  Manethon,  what  year  of  the  moon  (fur  I 
bold  the  Egyptian  y<iars  to  have  been  lunar^  that 
is,  but  of  a  month's  continuance)  so  venerable  nn 
usage  first  began :  for  it  is  the  fault  of  great  philo- 
logcrs,  to  omit  such  things  as  are  most  material. 
Whether  Scsostris,  in  his  large  conquests,  might 
extend  the  use  of  them,  is  as  uncertain ;  for  the 
glorious  actions  of  those  ages  lay  very  much  in  the 
dark.    It  is  very  probable  that  the  public  usa  of 
them  came  in  about  the  same  time  that  the  Egyp- 
tians piadc  use  of  juries.    I  find,  in  the  prefhcc  to 
the  Third  Part  of  Modem  Reports,  that.  "  the 
Chaldees  had  a  great  esteem   for  the   number 
TWELVE,  because  tlierc  were  so  many  signs  of  the 
Zodiac;  from  them  this  number  came  to  the  Egyp- 
tili'ns,  and  so  to  Greece,  where  Mars  himself  was 

*  Whose  tenter-grounds  ar^  now  almost  all  built 
npon. 


tried  for  a  mQrder,and  was  acquitted."    Now  it 
does  not  appear  upon  record,  nor  any  siem  that  I 
have  seen,  whether  the  jury  clubbed,  or  wbetber 
Mars  treajtod  them,  at  dinner,  though  it  is  most 
likely  that  be  did ;  for  he  was  a  quarrdsome  sort 
of  a  person,  and  probably,  thongh  acquitted,  might 
be  as  guilty  as  count  Koningsmaik.    Now  tke 
custom  o(  juries  dining  at  an  eating*bouse,  and 
haviug  glasses  of  water  brongbt  tbem  with  ted- 
picks  tinged  with  vermiliion  swimming  at  the  top, 
being  still  continuedf  why  may  we  not  imagine, 
that  the  tooik-picks  were  as  ancient  as  the  diMfr, 
the  dinner  as  the  juries,  and  the  jtries  at  least  ai 
the  grandrchildren  of  Mitzraim  ?     Homer  makes  bis 
heroes  feed  so  grossly,  that  they  seem  to  have  hid 
more  occasion  for  skeieers  than  gooee^uiils.    He  ii 
very  tedious  in  describing  a  Smith's  forge  and  an 
anvil :  where  he  might  have  been  more  p<Hite,  in 
setting  out  the  tootk^pkh^Mt  or  painted  sm^'iax  of 
Achilles,  if  that  age  liad  not  been  so  barbarous  as 
to  want  them.    And  here  I  cannot  but  consider, 
that  Athens,  in  the  time  of  Perides,  when  it  nou- 
rished most  in  sumptuous  buildings,  and  Rome  in 
its  height  of  empire,  from  Augustus  down  to  Adrian, 
had  nothing  that  equalled  the  Royal  or  New  Ex- 
change, or  Pope*s.bead  Alley,  for  curioMties  and 
toyshops;  neither  had  their  senate  any  thing  to  ai> 
leviate  their  debates  concerning  the  affisim  of  tk- 
universe,  like  rqffling  sometimes  at  colonel  VwxvafL 
Althouih  the  Egyptians  often  extended  their  coa- 
quests  into  Africa  and  Ethiopia,  and  though  the 
Cafre  Blacks  have  very  fine  teeth ;  yet  i  cannot 
find  that  they  made  use  of  any  such  instiuffleot; 
nor  does  Ludolphus,  though  very  exact  as  to  tte 
Abyssinian  empire,  give  any  aocouiit  of  a  BStttr 
so  important ;  for  which  he  is  to  blame,  as  I  shall 
show  in  my  treatise  of  Forks  and   Napkiis,  of 
which  1  shall  send  you  an  Essay  with  all  expe- 
dition.    I  shall  in  that  treatise  ftiHy  illustrate  or 
confute  this  passage  of  Dr.  Heylin,  in  the  third 
book  of  his  Cosmography,  where  he  says  of  the 
Chinese,    "  That  they  eitt  their  meat  with  tfw 
sticks  of  ivory,  ebony,  or  the  like ;  not  touching  it 
with  their  handii  at  all,  and  therefore  no  grest 
foulers  of  linen.    The  use  of  silver  forks  with  w, 
by  some  of  onr  spruce  gallants  taken-up  of  tetp, 
came  from  hence  into  Italy,  and  from  thence  into 
England."  1  cannot  agree  with  this  learned  doctor 
in  many  of  these  particulars.    For,  first,  the  bk 
of  these  sticks  is  not  so  much  to  sme  linen,  as  ootcf 
pure  necessity;  which  arises  from  the  length  of 
their  nails,  which  persons  of  great  quality  in  those 
countries  wear  at  a  prodigious  length,  to  prevent 
all  possibility  of  working,  or  being  serviceable  to 
themselves  or  others ;  and  therefore,  if  they  would, 
they  could  not  easily  feed  themselves  with  those 
claws ;  and  I  have  very  good  authority,  that  in  the 
F^ast,  and  especially  in  Japan,  the  princes  have  the 
meat  put  into  their  mouths  by  their  attendants. 
Besides,  these  sticks  are  of  no  use  but  for  tkev 
sort  of  meat,  which,  being  pilmt,  ts  all  boiled  to 
ra^^s.    But  what  would  those  sticks  signify  to  carve 
a  titrkeg'cocki  or  a  ehine  qfberff  tiierefiwe  dwfsHu 
are  of  quite  difiorent  shape :  the  steel  ones  ajra  bi- 
dental,  and  the  silver  generally  resembling- tri- 
dents;  which  makes  me  think  them  to  be  as 
ancient  as  the  Satumian  race,  where  the  fonner  is 
appropriated  to  Pluto,  and  tlie  tetter  to  NeptnaSt 
It  is  cerUin,  that  Pedro  Delia  Valle,  that  fomoas 
Italian  Traveller^  canied  his  htifs  and  JM  into tl» 
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diet ;  and  lie  gives  a  laife  account  how,  at 
It  of  as  Indiaa  prinoe,  be  was  admired  for 
itaeo  ia  that  particiiUur,  and  his  care  in 
Hal  and  his  b^  before  he  returned  them 
reapactiTe  repositories.  1  could  with  Dr. 
,  in  the  next  edition  of  his  Modem  Learn- 
lid  show  us  how  much  we  are  improved 
r.  Heylin's  time,  and  tel|  us  the  oriipnal  of 
vet,  with  which  young  heirs  are  suffered  to 

their  own  fuMng;  as  likewise  of  n/wr. 
d  htivet,  brought  in  with  the  dessert  for 

of  jellkt  and  oran^^tJmtter;  and  the  indis- 
e  necessity  of  a  tihn  kntfe  at  the  side-board, 
;;le  mBadt  with,  as  is  with  great  learning 
at  in  a  treatise  called  Acetaria,  concerning 
;  of  sallada.  A  noble  work !  But  I  trans- 
yet,  pardon  me,  good  doctor,  I  had  almost 
» thing  that  I  would  not  have  done  for  the 
t  is  so  remarkable.  I  think  I  may  be  po- 
nom  this  verse  of  Juvenal,  where  he  speaks 
Sgjrpttans, 

n  et  cepe  nefas  violare,  etfirangere  morsu, 

was  **  sacrilege  to  chop  a  leek,  or  bite  an 
Nay,  I  believe,  that  it  amounts  to  a  de- 
ition,  that  Pharaoh  Necho  could  have  no 
i4m  porridge^  nor  any  eartier^s  sauce  to  his 
;  the  true  receipt  of  making  which  sauce 
rom  an  ancient  MSL  remaining  at  the  Bull- 
lishopsgat^sreet,  which  runs  thus : 
Ibe  seven  spoonfiols  of  spring-water;  slice 
ons  of  moderate  size  into  a  large  saucer, 
;  in  as  much  salt  as  yon  can  hold  at  thrice 
yoor  fore-finger  aiid  thumb,  if  large,  and 
up."    I^vbatum  ett, 

HoBaOFT,  carrier  to  the  university 
of  Cambridge. 

sffigies  of  that  worthy  person  remains  still 
inn ;  and  I  dare  say,  not  only  Hobson,  but 
:h,  and  many  others  of  that  musical  and 
al  prolession,  would  rather  have  been  la-. 
at  the  pyramids  with  that  resale,  than  to 
igned  at  Memphis,  and  have  been  debarred 
I  break  off  abruptly.  Belicye  me  an  ad- 
f  your  worth,  and  a  follower  of  your  me- 
rnarda  the  increase  of  learning,  and  more 
ly  your,  &c 


LKTTBR   IV. 
To  Mr.  


t> 


now  very  seriously  employed  in  a  wbrk 
liope,  may  be  usefiil  to  the  public,  which  is 
I  of  the  Alt  of  Cookery,  in  imitation  of 
'•'Art  of  Poetry,  inscribed  to  Dr.  Lister,  as 
it  may  be  in  time  read  as  a  preliminary  to 
ka.  But  I  have  not  vanity  enough  to  think 
irt  so  long.     I  have  in  the  mean  time  sent 

imitation  o^  Horace's  invitation  of  Tor- 
to  supper,  which  is  the  fifth  epistle  of  his 
ok.  Perhaps  you  will  find  so  many  faults 
,  tiiat  you  may  save  me  the  trouble  of  my 
popoaal;  Imt,  howcretytake  jt  as  it  Is: 


If  Bellvill  can  his  generoas  soul  confine 
To  a  small  room,  few  dishes,  and  some  wine, 
I  shall  expect  my  happiness  at  nine. 
Two  bottles  of  smooth  Palm,  or  Anjou  white, 
Shall  give  a  welcome,  and  prepare  deliglit^ 
Then  for  the  Bourdeaux  you  may  fredy  ask ; 
But  the  Champaigne  is  to  each  man  his  flask. 
I  tell  you  with  what  force  I  keep  the  field ; 
And,  if  you  can  exceed  it,  speak ;  Pll  yield. 
The  snow-white  damask  ensigns  are  displayed. 
And  glittering  salvers  on  the  side-board  laid. 
Thus  we'll  disperse  all  busy  thoughts  and  cares, 
The  general's  counsels,  and  the  statesman's  fears: 
Nor  shall  sleep  reign  in  that  precedent  night. 
Whose  joyful  hours  lead  on  the  glorious  light. 
Sacred  to  British  worth  in  Blenheim's  fight. 
The  blessings  of  good-fortune  seem  lefus'd, 
Unless  sometimes  with  generous  freedom  us'd. 
Tis  madness,  not  frugality,  prepares 
A  vast  excess  of  wealth  for  squandering  heirs. 
Must  I  of  neither  wine  nor  mirth  partake. 
Lest  the  censorious  world  should  call  me  take  ? 
Who,  unacquainted  with  the  generous  wine. 
E'er  spoke  bold  truths,  or  fram'd  a  great  design  ? 
That  makes  us  fancy  every  face  has  charms  ; 
That  gives  us  courage,  and  then  finds  us  arms ; 
Sees  care  disburthen'd,  and  each  tongue  employVl, 
The  poor  grown  rich,  and  every  wish  enjoy'd. 

This  I'll  perform,  and  promise  you  shall  see 
A  cleanliness  firom  affectation  firee : 
No  noise,  no  hurry,  when  the  meat's  set  on. 
Or,  when  the  dish  is  chang'd,  the  servants  gone  i 
For  all  things  ready,  nothing  more  to  fetch, 
Wbate'er  you  want  is  in  the  master's  reach. 
Then  for  the  company.  111  see  it  chose  ^ 
Their  emblematic  signal  is  the  rose. 
If  you  of  Freeman's  raillery  approve. 
Of  Cotton's  laugh,  and  Winner's  tales  of  love. 
And  Bellair*s  charming  voice  may  be  allow'd ; 
What  can  you  hope  for  better  fipom  a  crowd  ^ 
But  I  shall  not  prescribe.     Consult  your  ease, 
Write  back  your  men,  and  number,  as  you  please : 
Try  your  back-stairs,  and  let  the  lobby  wait : 
A  stratagem  in  war  is  no  deceit. 

I  am,  sir,  yours,  l&c 


LETTER   v.- 
To  Mr, 

I  HERE  send  you  what  I  promised,  A  Discourse 
of  Cookery,  after  the  method  which  Horace  has 
taken  in  his  Art  of  Poetry,  which  I  have  all  along 
kept  in  my  view;  for  Horace  certainly  is  an  author 
to  be  imitated-  in  the  delivery  of  ftrecepU  for  any 
art  or  tcienee.  He  is  indeed  severe  upon  our  sort 
of  learning  in  some  of  his  satires  ;  but  even  there 
he  instructs,  as  in  the  fourth  satire  of  the  second 
book,  ver.  13. 

Longa  quibus  facies  oris  erit,  ilia  memento, 
Ut  succi  melioris,  et  ut  magis  alba  rotnndis, 
Ponere :  namqoe  marem  cohibent  callosa  vitelluiB* 

Choose  eggs  oblong ;  remember  they'll  be  found 
Of  sweeter  taste,  and  whiter  than  the  round : 
The  finnness  of  that  shell  includes  the  mide. 
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I  am  much  of  his  opinion,  ami  could  only  wish  that 
the  world  was  thoroughly  infonnad  of  two  other 
truths  coDceming  eggs.  One  is,  how  incom- 
parably better  roatted  tggt  are  than  lioiled;  the 
other,  never  to  eat  any  butter  with  eggs  iu  the 
ML  You  cannot  imagine  bow  much  more  you 
will  have  of  their  flavour, and  bow  much  easier  they 
will  sit  upon  your  stomach.  The  worthy  person 
who  recommended  it  tome  made  many  proselytes; 
and  I  have  the  vanity  to  think,  that  1  have  not  been 
altogether  unvucoessftiL 

I  have  iu  this  poem  used  a  plain,  easy,  familiar 
style,  as  most  fit  for  precept ;  neither  bare  1  been 
too  exact  an  imitator  of  Horace,  as  he  himself  di- 
rects. I  have  not  consulted  any  of  his  translators ; 
neither  Mr.  Oldham,  whose  copiousness  runs  into 
paraphrase;  nor  Ben  Jonson,  who  is  admirable  for 
his  close  following  of  the  original ;  nor  yet  the 
lord  Roscommon,  so  excellent  for  the  beauty  of 
his  language,  and  his  penetration  into  the  very  de- 
sign and  soul  of  that  author.  I  considered,  that  I 
went  upon  a  new  undertaking ;  and  though  1  do 
not  value  myself  upon  it  so  much  as  Lucretius  did, 
yet  I  dare  say  it  is  more  innocent  and  inoffensive. 
Sometimes,  when  Horace's  rules  come  too  thick 
and  sententious,  I  have  so  far  taken  liberty  as  to 
pass  over  some  of  them ',  for  I  consider  the  nature 
and  temper  of  cooks,  who  are  not  of  the  most  pa- 
tient disposition,  as  Iheir  under-servants  too  often 
experience.  I  wish  I  might  prevail  with  them  to 
moderate  their  passions,  which  will  be  the  greater 
conquest,  seeing  a  continual  heat  is  added  to  their 
native  fire. 

Amidst  the  variety  of  directions  that  Horace 
gives  us  in  his  Art  of  iPoetry,  which  is  one  of  the 
most  accurate  pieces  that  he  or  any  other  author 
has  written,  there  is  a  secret  connection  in  reality, 
though  he  doth  not  express  it  too  plainly;  ami 
therefore  this  imitation  of  it  has  many  breaks  in  it. 
If  such  as  shall  condescend  to  read  this  poem 
would  at  the  same  time  consult  Horace's  original 
JLatin,  or  some  of  the  aforementioned  translators, 
they  would  find  at  least  this  benefit,  that  they 
would  recollect  those  excellent  instructions  which 
he  delivers  to  us  in  such  elegant  lanpruage. 

I  could  wish  the  ma<;ter  and  wardens  of  the 
cooks'  company  would  order  this  poem  to  be  read 
with  due  consideration ;  for  it  is  not  lightly  to  be 
run  over,  seeing;  it  contains  many  usL'ful  instruc- 
tions for  human  life.  It  is  true,  that  some  of  these 
rules  may  seem  more  principally  to  res^pect  the 
ateward,  clerk  of  the  kitchen,  caterer,  or  perhaps 
the  butler.  But  the  cook  being  the  principal  per- 
son, without  whom  all  the  rest  will  be  little  re- 
garded, they  are  directed  to  him ;  and  the  work 
being  designed  for  the  universal  good,  it  will  ac- 
complish some  part  of  its  intent,  if  those  sort  of 
people  will  improve  by  it. 

It  may  happen,  in  this  as  in  all  works  of  art, 
that  there  may  be  some  terms  not  obvious  to  com- 
mon readers;  but  they  are  not  many.  The  read- 
er may  not  have  a  just  idea  of  a  twoletl  mutton^ 
which  is  a  sheep  roasted  in  its  wool,  to  saxe  the 
labour  of  flaying.  Bacon  and  jUbert-larti  are  some- 
thing unusual ;  but,  since  iproiU'tarU  and  pistackh- 
tartt  are  much  the  same  thing,  and  to  be  8et>n  in 
Dr.  Salmon's  Family  Dictionary,  those  persons 
who  have  a  desire  forthem  may  oasi]y  find  the  way 
to  make  thein.  As  for  grmii,  it  is  an  old  Danish 
<}i«b;  |U}d  it  if  claimed  as  an  honour  to  the  ancient 


fiunily  of  Leigh,  to  ctnj  •  dish  of  it  op  to  the  co- 
ronation. A  dwarffiife  was  prepared  fi»r  king  Jamea 
the  First,  when  Jdffiry,  hb  dwarf,  rose  oat  of  ooa 
armed  with  a  sword  and  buckler}  and  iaeo  reeoadk 
ed  in  history,  that  there  are  few  but  know  it 
Though  marhuied  Juh,  htppoermu,  and  osih^gMsr,  are 
known  to  all  that  deal  in  cookery  ;  yet  krrmm  aie 
not  so  usual,  being  a  silver  vessel  filled  with  the 
most  costly  dainties,  after  the  manner  of  an  sftin 
A  twtpnat  is  likewise  a  dish  not  so  very  oomiBoa; 
which,  promising  little  from  iti  fint  appcnnnQe. 
when  open  abounds  with  all  sorta  of  variety; 
which  I  cannot  belter  reaemble  than  to  the  fiftk 
act  of  one  of  our  modem  comedies.  Lest  JlisaMi, 
Fflwgar,  ToAetfOT,  and  JBosm,  should  be  Uken  fcr 
dishes  of  rarities ;  it  may  be  known,  that  Monttdi 
was  a  gentleman  with  a  scalloped  coat,  that  Via^ 
gar  ke^sthe  ring  at  Lincoln>s-inn-fiekls,  Taliesna 
was  one  of  the  most  ancient  bards  ^nongat  tke 
Britons,  and  Bossn  one  of  the  most  certain  ia- 
structors  in  criticism  that  this  latter  age  has  po* 
duced. 

I  hope  it  will  not  be  taken  ill  by  the  wits,  that 
1  call  my  cooks  by  the  title  of  ingenious;  for  I 
cannot  imagine  why  cooks  may  not  be  as  wdl  read 
as  any  other  persons.  1  am  suie  their  efpreHtka, 
of  late  years,  have  had  very  great  opportuoitiei 
of  improvement ;  and  men  of  the  first  pietencss 
to  literature  have  been  very  liberal,  and  sent  ia 
their  contributions  very  largely.  They  have  ben 
very  serviceable  both  to  j^  and  occn;  and  ki 
these  twelve  months  past,  whilst  Dr.  Wotton  with 
his  Modem  Leaming,  was  defending  pfe  crarifiroa 
scorching,  his  dear  friend,  Dr.  Bentley,  with  bis 
Phalaris,  has  been  singing  of  captmt.  Not  that  tkii 
was  occasioned  by  any  superfluity  or  tediousncst 
of  their  writings,  or  mutual  commendations;  but 
it  was  found  out  by  some  worthy  patriots,  to  maka 
the  labcurs  of  the  tvo  doctors,  as  fur  as  possible,  to 
become  useful  to  the  public. 

Indeed,  rookery  has  an  influence  upon  men's 
actions  even  in  the  highest  stations  of  homaB 
life.    The  mreat  philosopher  Pythagoras,  in  his 
Golden  Verses,  shows  himself  to  be  extremely  nice 
in  eating,  when  he  makes  it  one  of  his  chief  prin- 
ciples  of  morality  to  abstain  from  beam.    The 
noblest  foundations  of  honour,  justice,  and  inte- 
grity, were  found  to  lie  hid  in  turnifu ;  as  appean 
in  that  great  dictator,  Cincinnatus,  who  went  from 
the  plough  to  the  command  of  the  Roman  army ; 
and,  having  brought  home  victory,  retired  to  his 
cottage ;  for,  when  the  Samnite  ambassadors  came 
thither  to  him  with  a  large  bribe,  and  found  him 
dressing  turnips  for  his  repast,  they  inunediately 
returned  with  this  scrutence,  *'  That  it  was  impos- 
sible to  prevail  upon  him  that  could  be  contented 
with  such  a  supper.*^    In  short,  there  are  no  hono- 
rary appellations  but  what  may  be  made  use  of  to 
cooks ;  for  1  find  throughout  the  whole  race  of 
Charlemaignt^i  that  the  great  cook  of  the  palace 
was  one  of  the  prime  ministers  of  state,  and  con- 
ductor <»f  armies :  so  true  is  that  maxim  of  Paulua 
iEinilius,  after  his  glorious  expedition  into  Greece, 
wlien  he  was  to  entertain  the   Roman  people, 
**  that  there  was  equal  skill  required  to  bring  an 
army  into  the  field,  and  to  set  forth  a  magnificent 
entertainment ;  since  the  one  was  as  fer  aa  possiUe 
to  annoy  your  enemy,  and  the  other  to  pleasore 
your  friend."    In  short,  as  for  all  persona  thai 
have  not  a  due  regard  for  the  learned,  industrioua^ 
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and  wailike  profession  of  coolKiy, 
f  live  M  tbe  ancient  inhabitants  of  Poeite 
,  one  of  the  Canary  Islands,  where,  they 
baTbaroos  as  to  make  the  most  contaiipiiAfe 
>  be  their  Auttfor,  they  had  likewise  their 
red  op  rov,  becanse  they  had  no  fire  to 
;  and  1  take  this  to  be  a  condition  bad 
»f  all  conscience ! 

s  small  eway  finds  acceptance,  I  shall  be 
;cd  to  pursoe  a  great  design  1  have  in  hand, 
hing  a  Bibliotheca  Calinaria,  or  the  Cook's 
e  Library,  which  shall  begin  with  a  trans- 
r  at  least  an  epitome,  of  Athcneas,  who 
'  ail  things  belonging  to  a  Grecian  feast. 
be  puUisbed,  with  all  his  eomments,  meful 
nd  tadbrer,  of  a  rast  copiousness,  wifh  cuts 
mHmg4mUa^  drippmg-pam,  and  drudging- 

c.  lately  dug  up  at  Rome,  out  of  an  old 
toMAuUtry.  I  design  to  have  all  authors  in 
lages  upon  that  subject;  therefore  pray 
what  oriental  manuscripts  you  have.  I 
er  Erpenius,  in  his  notes  upon  Locroan's 
whom  I  take  to  be  the  same  person  with 
fpves  na  an  admirable  receipt  for  making 
miik,  that  is,  the  bonny  elaUer,  of  the  Ara- 
[  should  be  glad  to  know  how  Mahomet 
larc  his  shoulder  qf  mutton  dressed.    I  have 

was  a  great  lover  of  that  joint ;  and  that 
if  an  inn  poisoned  him  with  one,  saying, 
s  a  prophet,  he  will  discover  it;  if  be  is  an 
r,  no  matter  what  becomes  of  him.''  1 
ft  occasion  for  the  assistance  of  all  my 
Q  this  great  work.  1  some  posts  ago  de- 
friend  to  inquire  what  manuscripts  Sol. 
,  a  famous  cook,  may  have  left  behind  him 

d.  He  says,  he  finds  among  his  executors 
idmirable  bUU  qffare  fur  Aristotle  suppers, 
rtalnments  of  country'  strangers,  with  cer- 
es, according  to  their  several  seasons.  He 
ne  pages  have  large  black  crosses  drawn 
ID ;  but  for  the  greater  part  the  books  are 
legible. 

JFOuld  beg  you  to  search  Cooks'  Hall,  what 
ipts  they  may  have  in  their  archives.  See 
Quildhall :  what  account  of  cmtard  in  the 
srer's  ofiice :  how  many  tun  he,  a  com- 
er, or  a  common  hunt,  may  eat  in  their 
But  I  transgress  the  bounds  of  a  letter, 
;  stra3red  from  my  subject,  which  should 
n,  to  beg  you  to  read  the  following  lines, 
«!  are  inclined  to  be  most  favourable  to 
nd ;  for  else  they  will  ne^'cr  be  able  to  en- 
ir  just  censure.  1  rely  upon  your  good- 
and  I  am 

Your  most  obliged,  jcc. 


LETTER    VI. 

Tq  Mr 

R  SIR, 

B  reflected  upon  the  discourse  I  had  with 
other  day,  and,  upon  serious  consideri- 
d,  that  the  true  understanding  of  the  whole 
ookery  will  be  useful  to  all  persons  that 
»  the  kdtts  leUres,  and  especially  to  poet^ 
It  find  it  proceeds  from  any  enmity  of  the 
at  It  is  rather  the  fiuilt  of  tbeir  masters, 


that  poeti  are  not  so  well  acqnaiBted  with  good 
eating,  as  otherwise  they  might  be,  if  ofimer 
invited.  However,  even  in  Mr.  IVUrfey's  pre- 
sence, this  I  would  be  bound  to  say,  **That  a  good 
dinner  is  brother  to  a  good  poem:"  only  it  is 
something  more  substantial,  and,  between  two  and 
three  a  clock,  more  agreeable. 

I  have  known  a  rapper  make  the  most  diverting 
part  of  a  comedy.  Mr.  Bett<Mrton,  in  Tbe  Liber- 
tine*, has  set  very  gravely  with  the  leg  of  a 
chicken :  but  I  have  seen  Jaoomo  very  merry,  and 
eat  very  heartily  of  pease  and  buttered  eggs,  under 
the  table.  The  host,  in  The  Villain  ',  who  canriet 
tables,  stools,  furniture,  and  provisions,  all  aboot 
him,  gives  great  content  to  the  spectators,  when 
from  the  crown  of  his  hat  he  produces  his  cold  ca* 
pon :  to  Armarillis  (or  rather  Parthenope,  as  I 
take  it)  in  The  Rehearsal,  with  her  wifie  in  her 
spear,  and  her  pye  in  her  helmet ;  and  the  cook 
that  slobbers  his  beard  with  sack-posset,  in  The 
Man's  the  Master*;  have,  in  my  opinion,  made 
the  most  diverting  part  of  the  action.  These  em- 
bellishments we  have  received  from  our  imitation 
of  the  ancient  poets.  Horace,  in  his  Satires,  makes 
Msecenas  very  merry  with  the  recollection  of  the 
unusual  entertainments  and  dishes  g^ven  him  by 
Nasidienos;  and  with  his  raillery  upon  garlick  ia 
his  third  Epode.  The  supper  of  Petronius,  with  all 
its  machines  and  contrivances,  gives  us  the  mott 
lively  description  of  Nero's  luxury.  Juvenal  spends 
a  whole  satire  about  the  price  and  dressing  of  a 
single  fish,  with  the  judgment  of  the  Roman  senate 
concerning  it.  Thus,  whether  serious  or  joooaa, 
good  eating  is  made  the  subject  and  ingredient  of 
poetical  entertainments. 

I  think  all  poets  agree,  that  episodes  are  to  be 
interwoven  in  their  poems  with  the  greatest  nicety 
of  art ;  and  so  it  is  the  same  thing  at  a  good  ta- 
ble: and  yet  1  have  seen  a  very  good  episode  (give 
me  leave  to  call  it  so)  made  by  sending  ont  the  leg 
of  a  goose,  or  the  gizzard  of  a  turkey,  to  be  broiled : 
though  I  know,  that  critics  with  a  good  stomach 
have  been  ofiended  that  the  unity  of  action  should 
be  so  far  broken.  And  yet,  as  in  our  plays,  so  at 
our  common  tables,  many  episodes  are  allowed,  as 
slicing  of  cucumbers,  dressing  of  sallads,  seasoning 
the  inside  of  a  surloln  of  beef,  breaking  lobsten' 
claws,  stewing  wild  ducks,  toasting  of  cheese,  legs 
of  larks,  and  several  others. 

A  poet,  who,  by  proper  expressions  and  pleasing 
images,  is  to  lead  ma  into  the  knowledge  of  neces- 
sary truth,  may  delude  his  audience  extremely, 
and  indeed  barlMsrously,  unless  he  has  some  know- 
ledge of  this  Art  of  Cookery,  and  the  progress  of 
it.  Would  it  not  sound  ridiculous  to  hear  Alex- 
ander the  ijreat  command  his  cannon  to  be  mount- 
ed, and  to  throw  red-hot  bullets  out  of  his  mortar^ 
pieces?  or  to  have  Statira  talk  of  tapestry'hangings, 
which,  all  the  learned  know,  were  many  years 
ofter  her  death  first  hung  up  in  tlie  hall  of  kiug 
Attains  ?  Should  sir  John  Falstaff  complain  of 
having  dirtied  his  silk  stockings,  or  Anne  of  Boleyn 
call  for  her  coach ;  would  an  audience  endnre  it, 
when  all  the  world  knows  that  queen  Elizabeth 
was  the  first  that  had  her  coach^  or  wore  ntt  stock- 

*  A  tragedy  by  Thomas  Shad  well,  acted  1676. 
'  A  tragedy  by  Thomas  Porter,  acted  16G3. 
4  A  comedy  by  sir  William  Davenant,  aetcd 
1669. 
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vigf  ?  Neither  can  «  poet  put  kopi  in  an  English-  Take  in  good  part  firom  our  poor  poeTs  boaid* 

man's  drink  before  heresif  came  in:  nor  can  he  Such  shriveled  finiit  at  Winter  can  afford. 

serve  hiui  with  a  dish  of  carp  before  that  time :  he 

might  as  well  give  king  James  the  First  a  dish  of  How  fopt  and  Jleat  should  come  together,  I 

asjforagttt  upon  his  first  coming  to  Loudon,  which  not  easily  aceount  for ;  but  1  doubt  not  but  hissfr, 

were  not  brought  into  England  till  many  years  nuher^  gff^i  peaches,  and  Arivded  applet,  migbt 

after;  or  make  Owen  Tudor  present  queen  Ca-  "  pit*  box,  and  gi^lery,"  it  well  enough.  Hispro- 

tharine  with  a  sugar-loaf,  whereas  he  might  as  logue  to  Sir  Martin  Mar-all  is  such  an  eu^oisili 

easily  have  given  her  a  diamond  as  lai^,  seeing  poem,  taken  from  the  same  art,  that  I  could  w\sk 

the  teeing  of  caJtet  at  Wood-street  corner,  and  the  it  translated  intu  Latin,  to  be  prefixed  to  Dr.  Lis* 

fining  o(  sugar,  was  but  an  invention  of  two  hun-  ter's  work.    The  whole  is  as  follows :              ^ 

dred  years  standing,  and  before  that  time  our  an-  ^                  ' 

cestors  sweetened  and  garnished  all  with  honep,  of  PROLOGUE. 

which  there  are  some  remains  in  Windsor-howls,  „    ,       . .  .        -.                       ...... 

laron  hraeks,  and  lai^e  Hinnels,  sent  for  presents  ,  Fools,  which  eadi  man  meeti  m  hii  duh  aok 

from  Litchfield.  Are  yet  the  great  regalia  of  a  play ;              [day, 

But  now,  on  the  contrary,  U  would  show  his  J?  which  to  poetsyou  but  just  appear, 

reading,  if  the  poet  put  a  hen^urh^  upon  a  Uble  I*>  Pnze  that  highest  which  co^  them  so  dear, 

in  a  tragedy  i  and  therefore  I  would  advise  it  in  J"P«  "»  **^  ^*"  more  easily  will  pM, 

Hamlet,  instead  of  their  painted  trifles ;  and  I  be-  ^"f  story  makes  a  sUtutable  ass :              , 

licve  it  would  give  more  satisfaction  to  the  actors.  ?!!i'"*^?,  »"  f^^'  "»"?'  ^  "^"^^  ^"^'^^^  ^"^ 

For  Diodonis  Sicuhis  reports,  liow  the  sisters  of  ]i^  5*?^^'  oi  em,  a  dozen  beat  to  one, 

Jtfeleager,  or  Diomedes,  mourning  for  their  bro-  Observing  poets  aH  their  wdks  invade, 

ther,  were  furned  into  hen^urkeys ;  from  whence  As  men  watch  woodcocks  gliding  through  agbde; 

proceeds  their  stateliuess  of  gate,  reser^edness  in  ^^»  ^J*^"  ^^^7  ''^^^  ^^^^g*!  ^^^f  comedy, 

conversation,  and  melancholy  in  the  tone  of  their  J^""^  'stow  their  several  bodii»  in  a  pyo. 

Toice,  and  all  their  actions.    But  this  would  be  the  ^e  poct»s  but  the  cook  to  fashion  it, 

most  improper  meat  in  the  workl  for  a  comedy  ;  JJ!**^' »/"*"^»  y°"  yoursel^^ea  have  fouud  the  wiL 

for  melancholy  and  distress  require  a  different  sort  X^  **"*  yf "  welcome,  would  your  bounty  wrong: 

pf  diet,  as  well  as  language :  and  1  have  heard  of  ^°"®  welcome  those  who  bnng  their  cheer$  aloag. 

Ufairlady,  that  was  pleased  to  say,  "that,  if  she  '            .           /   v  u  •    -.u           ^     .^   *.      ^ 

were  upon  a  strange  road,  and^rivcn  to  great  ne-  ^  ™"»^  V'''^'*^^  »*  V*®  ^*  perfectioa  of  a 

cessity ,  she  believed  she  might  for  once  be  able  to  P^)  '\  «>  extremely  lively,  and  weU  painted,  tlvft 

•op  upon  a  sack-possei  and  a/crt  capofu^>  methiuks  I  see  the  whole  audience  with  a  diih  cf 

1  am  sure  poets,  as  well  as  cooks,  are  for  havimc  »>»"ered  eg^  in  one  hand,  and  a  woodcock-pye la 
■11  wonls  nicely  chosen  and  properly  adapted ;  and  "*®  °™''- ,  *  'l^  *  "«>'  ^  excused,  after  to  gwit 
therefore,  I  believe,  they  would  show  the  same  re-  »"  example  5  for  1  declare  I  have  no  design  but  to 
gret  that  I  do,  to  hear  persons  of  some  rank  and  encourwre  leammg,  and  am  very  far  from  any  de- 
quality  sav,  "  Prav  cut  up  that  goose*  Help  me  8'P«  against  it.  And  therefore  I  hope  the  worthy 
to  some  of  that  chicken,  lien,  or  capon,  or  half  Sentleman,  who  said,  that  the  Journey  to  London 
that  plover;"  not  considering  how  indiscrceUy  ought  to  be  burnt  by  the  common  hangman,  as  a 
tiiey  talk,  before  men  qfurt,  whose  proper  terms  are,  ^^'  ^**"V ,  */  received,  would  discourage  mge- 
**  Break  that  goose  ;  fnut  that  chicken;  spoil  tliat  hen;  "»"'y»  '^^'^^  be  pleased  not  to  make  his  bonfire  at 
ffouce  that  capon  ;  mince  that  phver^'^U  they  are  so  t»»e  upper  end  of  Ludgate-street,  for  fear  of  endnr 
much  out  in  common  things,  how  much  more  will  8^"»8  ^^"^  booksellers'  shops  and  the  cathedral 
they  be  with  bitlrmt,  herons,  cranes,  and  \ieacocksf  .  ^  ^^""^  abundance  more  to  say  upon  these  sob- 
But  it  is  vain  for  us  to  complain  of  the  faults  and  ^^^  >  *»***  ^  ""  ^^^^  ™y  fi^*'  ^^"e  »  *o  twiioas, 
erroura  of  the  world,  unless  we  lend  our  helping-  that  you  will  excuse  me  both  the  second  course  aod 
hand  to  retrieve  them.  tlie  dessert,  and  call  for  pi|)es  and  a  candle.    But 

To  conclude,  our  greatest  author  of  dramatic  consider,  the  papers  come  from  an  old  friend;  and 

poetry,  Mr.  Dryden,  has  made  use  of  the  mysteries  *P***  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  compassion  to, 

of  this  art  in  the  prologues  to  two  of  his  plays,  one  ^*''>  ^^' 
a  tragedy,  the  other  a  comedy;  in  which  he  has 

shown  his  greatest  art,  and  proved  most  success-  ■ 
fill.     I  had  not  seen  the  play  for  some  years,  be- 
fore I  hit  upon  almost  the  same  wordi  that  he  has  LETTER    VIL 

jn  the  following  prologue  to  All  for  Love: 

To  Mr,  — ~ 

Pops  may  have  leave  to  level  all  they  can,  g,jj 

As  pigmies  would*  be  glad  to  top  a  man.  ' 

Half-wits  are  fleas,  so  little  and  so  light,  I  am  no  great  lover  of  writing  more  than  I  am 

We  scarce  could  know  they  live,  but  that  they  bite,  forced  to,  and  therefore  have  not  troubled  you  with 

But,  as  the  rich,  when  tir'd  with  daily  feasts,  my  letters  to  congratulate  your  gdbd  fortune  in 

For  change,  become  their  next  poor  tenant's  guests,  London,  or  to  bemoan  our  unhappiness  in  the  loss 

Drink  hearty  draughts  of  ale  from  plain  brorrn  bowls,  of  you  here.     The  occasion  of  tbif  is,  to  desire 

And  snatch  the  home'y  raskerfrom  the  coa/s  ;  your  assistance  in  a  matter  that  I  am  fallen  into 

So  you,  retiring  from  much  bi.lter  clu'cr,  by  the  advice  of  some  friends ;  but,  unless  they 

For  once  may  venture  to  do  penance  here ;  help  me,  it  will  be  impossible  for  ne  to  get  out  aC 
And,  since  that  plenteous  Autumn  now  is  past. 

Whose  grapes  and  peaches  have  i  adulg'd  your  taste,  I  Some  critics  read  it 
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ive  kad  die  miafortane  to— Trrite ;  but, 
vone,  J  have  never  coii«idered  whether 
would  read.  Nay,  1  hav.?  been  so  very 
x>  design  to  print;  but  then  a  wicked 
caoMi  across  me  with  •*  Who  will  buy?** 
tell  you  the  title,  you  will  be  of  my  mind, 
very  name  will  destroy  it :  «  The  Art  of 
,  in  Imitation  of  Uoracc^s  Art  of  Poetry; 
ne  ^miliar  I^etters  to  Dr.  Lister  and 
tccasioned  principally  by  the  Title  of  a 
ublished  by  the  Doctor,  concerning  the 
d  Sauces  of  the  Ancients.**  To  this  a 
11  cry,  "  Phough!  what  have  I  to  do 
hen-stuff?"  To  which  I  answer,  "  Buy 
five  it  to  your  ser\'ants.»'  For  1  hope  to 
lee  the  day  when  every  mistress  of  a 
ind  every  steward,  shajl  call  up  their 
and  servants  with,  "  Come,  miss  B«ftty, 
h  have  you  got  of  your  Art  qf  Cookery^ 
did  you  leave  off,  miss  Isabel  ?" — "  Miss 
t  you  no  farther  than  King  Henry  and  the 
— **  Yes,  madam,  I  am  come  to 

— His  name  shall  be  enroird 

irt*s  book,  whose  gridiron's  framed  of  gold. 

nother,  is  that  our  master  Estcourt  ?•* — 
hild,  if  yon  mind  this,  you  shall  not  be 
onr  Astembly  Catechism  next  Saturday.'* 
lorioas  sight  it  will  be,  and  how  becom- 
it  family,  to  see  the  butler  out-leaniini^ 
rd,  and  the  painful  scullcry*maid  exert- 
.emory  far  beyond  the  mumping  house- 
1  am  told,  that,  if  a  book  is  any  thing 
e  printers  have  a  way  of  piratingjo;a  one 
tnd  printing  other  persons*  c!opiM|||»whieh 
rbarous.  And  then  shall  I  be  mrced  to 
with,  "  The  True  Art  of  Cookery  is  only 
at  Mr.  Pimlar's,  a  patten-makerN,  under 
fto's  church,  with  the  author's  seal  at  the 
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the  house-keeper,  makes  thli  complaint  to  lady 
Bonona. 


"  Fav.  The  last  mutton  killed  was  lean,  ma- 
dam.     Should  not  some  fat  sheep  be  bought  in  > 

Bmi.  What  say  you.  Let-acre,  to  it  ? 

Lbt.  This  is  tlie  worst  time  of  the  year  for 
sheep.  The  fresh  grass  makes  them  fiUl  away, 
and  they  begin  to  taste  of  the  wool ;  they  must 
be  spared  a  while,  and  Favourite  must  cast  to 
spend  some  salt-meat  and  fish.  I  hope  we  shall 
have  some  fat  calves  shortly." 

What  can  be  more  agreeable  thao/this  to  the 
Art  of  Cookery,  where  our  author  says, 

But  though  my  edge  be  not  too  nicely  set. 
Yet  I  another's  appatite  may  whet; 
May  teach  him  when  to  buy,  when  season's  pasV 
What's  stale,  what's  choice,  what's  plentiful,  what 

waste. 
And  lead  him  through  the  various  maze  of  taste. 

In  the  second  art,  Valentine,  Mrs.  Bonona*! 
son,  the  consununate  character  of  the  play,  hav- 
ing in  the  first  art  lost  his  hawk,  and  consequently 
his  way,  benighted  and  lust,  and  seeing  a  light  im  < 
distant  house,  amies  to  the  thrijly  teidow  Btriat^s, 
(which  is  exactly  according  to  the  rule,  "  A  prince, 
who  in  a  forest  rides  astray ! ")  where  /aftult  the  oU 
gentlewoman  caring,  the  fair  Florida  her  danghter 
working  on  a  parchment,  whilst  the  maid  is  spinning. 
Peg  reaches  a  chair;  sack  is  called  for;  and  m  Se 
mean  tine  the  good  qld  gentlewoman  complains  so  of 
^rogues,  that  the  can  scarce  keep  a  goose  or  a  tttrkey  in 
«<l/fty»  for  t^m.  Then  Florida  enters^  with  a  liUle 
white  bottle,  about  a  pint,  and  an  Mfashioned  glatt, 
fill*,  and  gives  her  mother;  she  drinks  to  Valentine,  he 
to  Florida,  she  to  him  again,  he  to  Furiosa^  who  sets  U 
down  on  the  table,  After  a  small  time,  the  old  ladyeriet^ 

, "  Well;  it  is  my  bed-time;  but  my  daughter  will 

being  three  sauce-pans,    in   a  bend  I  ^^^^  Y^^  *^®  ^^y  to  yours :  for  I  know  you  woald 


D  a  c(K>k^s  apron,  argent.     Beware  of 

ts."    And  be  forced  to  put  out  adver- 

with  *'  Strops  for  razors,  and  the  best 

,  are  to  be  only  had  at  the  Archimedes, 

I  proposals,  which  I  must  get  delivered 
ks*  company,  for  the  making  an  order 
-y  apprentice  shall  have  the  Art  of 
wheu  he  is  bound,  which  he  shall  say 
(cfore  he  is  made  free ;  and  then  he  shall 
Lijster's  book  of  Soups  and  Sau(*es 
to  him  for  his  future  praetiro.  lint  you 
jcr  what  I  am  to  do  than  I.  For  the 
'ou  may  show  me,  I  shall  ahvays  endea- 
ike  what  returns  lay  in  my  power. 

I  am  yours,  &C3 


LETTER 
To  Mr.  - 


VIIL 


SIR, 

3T  but  recommend  to  your  perusal  a 
isite  comedy,  called  The  Lawyer's 
or,  Love  in  a  Hollow  Tree;  which 
its  peculiar  embellii^hments,  and  is  a 
rfiiUy  framed  acconiing  to  the  nicest 
le  Art  of  Copkerj' ;  for  the  j)lay  opens 
I* of  good  houaewifery,  where  Favourite, 


willingly  be  in  it."    This  was  extremely  kind! 
Now,  upon  her  retirement,  (see  the  great  judg- 
ment of  the  poet!)  she  being  an  old  gentlewoman 
that  went  to  bed,  he  suits   the  following  regale 
according  to  the  age  of  the  person.     Had  boys 
been  put  to  bed,  it  had  been  proper  to  have 
"laid  the  gocwe  to  the  fire:"  but  here  it  is  other- 
wise; for,  after  some  intermetliate  discourse,  he 
is  invited  to  a  repast ;  when  he  modestly  excuses 
himself  with,  <<  Truly,  madam,  I  have  no  stomach 
to  any  meat,  hut  to  comply  with  you.  You  have, 
madam,  entertained  me  with  all  that  is  desirable 
already."     The  lady  tells  him  "  cold  supper  is  bet- 
ter than  none;"  so  he  sits  at  the  table,  offers  to  eat, 
but  cannot,      1  am  sure,    Horace  could  not  have 
prepared  himself  more  exactly;  for,  (according  to 
the  rule,  "  A  widow  has  cold  pye")  though  Va- 
lentine, being  love- sick,  could  not  eat,  yet  it  was 
his  fault,  and  not  the  poet's.     But,  when  Valen- 
tine is  to  return  the  civility,  and  to  invite  madam 
Furiosa,  and  madam  Florida,  with  other  good 
company,  to  his  mother  the  hospitable  lady  Bo- 
nona's,  (who  by  the  by,  had  called  for  two  bottles 
of  wine  for  Latitat  her  attorney)  then  affluence 
and  dainties  are  to  appear  (acconling  to  this 
verse  **  Mangoes,  potargo,  champignons,  caveare**); 
and  MrsL  Favourite,  the  housekeeper,  makes  tbetf 
most  important  enquiries : 

"  Fav.  Mistress,  shall  I  pnt  any  mushrooms^ 
lOaagQea,  ox  bamboons,  iato  the  saUad  ? 
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vigi  ?  Neither  can  s  poet  put  hopi  in  an  English-  Take  in  good  part  from  our  poor  poet's  board* 

man's  drink  before  heresif  came  in :  nor  can  he  Such  shriveled  firuit  as  Winter  can  afibrd. 

senre  him  with  a  dish  of  carp  before  that  time :  he 

might  as  well  give  king  James  the  First  a  dish  of  How  fapt  and  Jleat  should  conM  together,  I 

atparagnt  upon  his  first  coming  to  Loudon,  which  not  easily  aceonnt for;  but  1  doubt  not  but  hissfr, 

Tverc  not  brought  into  Euglaud  till  many  years  totker,  grapesf  peaches,  and  skriveied  applet,  might 

after;  or  make  Owen  Tudor  present  queen  Ca-  '*  pit*  box,  and  gi^lery,"  it  well  enough.  His  pro- 

tharine  with  a  sugar-ioaf,  whereas  he  might   as  logue  to  Sir  Martin  Mar-all  is  such  an  esqoisile 

easily  have  given  her  a  diamond  as  large,  seeing  poem,  taken  from  the  same  art,  that  I  could  witfh 

the  iceing  of  cakes  at  Wood-street  comer,  and  the  it  translated  into  Latin,  to  be  prefixod  to  Dr.  lii- 

fining  ofsu^aty  was  but  an  invention  of  two  bun-  ter's  work.    The  whole  is  as  follows :              ^ 

dred  years  standing,  and  before  that  time  our  an-  ^ 

cestors  sweetened  and  garnished  all  with  honey,  of  PROIX)QUE. 

which  there  arc  some  remains  in  H'indsorbowls,  „    .       . .  ,        -                        ...... 

haron  hratks,  and  large  simnels,  sent  for  presents  .  Pool*,  which  eadi  man  meets  m  his  duh  esek 

from  Litchfield.  Are  yet  the  great  regalia  of  a  play;               [daj, 

But  now,  on  the  contrary,  U  would  show  his  }P  which  to  pijetsyou  but  just  appear, 

reading,  if  the  port  put  a  hefi^urkey  upon  a  table  J^  Pnze  that  highest  which  co^  them  so  dear, 

in  a  tragedy;  and  therefore  I  would  advise  it  in  ^"P^ '"  ^^  ^r"  "'^'^  **"L?  **"  P**^ 

Hamlet,  instead  of  their  painted  trifles ;  and  1  be-  ^"f  story  makes  a  statutable  asj :               * 

Ucve  it  would  give  more  i=uti..faction  to  the  actors.  ?!!i*"*^?,  »°  P'*^'  '""f^  ^  T"^^  ^'*^^^  ***^ 

For  Diodonis  Siculus  reports,  how  the  sisters  of  X^  5'?*^'  of  eggs,  a  dozen  beat  to  one. 

Jtfeleager,  or  Diomedcs,  moumin^-  for  their  bn>-  Observing  poets  all  their  walks  imjde, 

ther,  were  furncd  into  hen-iutkeys  {  from  whence  As  men  watch  woodcocks  gliding  through  a  glade; 

proceeds  their  stateliness  of  gate,  reser^edness  in  ^^»  y^»^"  '^l^Y  *^*^'«  «°ojigh  for  comedy, 

conversation,  and  mclancholv  in  the  tone  of  their  J^^^  ^.^  their  several  bodif*  m  a  pye. 

Toice,  and  all  their  actions.    But  this  would  be  the  ];»»«  P«t»s  but  the  cook  to  foshion  it, 

most  improper  meat  in  the  world  for  a  comedy  ;  J,**^' »***^^'  you  yourselves  have  found  the  wit 

for  melancholy  and  distress  require  a  different  sort  l**  **»^  y**"  welcome,  would  your  bounty  wrong: 

pf  diet,  as  weU  as  language :  and  1  have  heard  of  ^^"®  welcome  those  who  brmg  their  cheer%  ak»g. 

Iifiiirlady,  that  was  pleased  to  say,  "that,  if  she  _.      .           /   ,•  v  •    -.u           ^     ^.a^-      ^ 

irere  upon  a  strange  road,and^rivcn  to  great  ne-  ^T-  *™**^  ^"^^^^^  J'  V*®  ^*  perfection  of  s 

cessity,  she  believed  she  might  for  once  be  able  to  P^)  »*  ^  extremely  lively,  and  well  painted,  that 

sop  upon  a  sack^posset  and  it  fat  capon  »  mcthiiiks  I  see  the  whole  audience  with  a  dish  «f 

1  am  sure  poets,  as  well  as  cooks,  are  for  havinir  ^^^^'^  ^  »"  one  hand,  and  a  woodcock-pyen 
■11  woids  nicely  chosen  and  properly  adapted ;  and  "*®  ^^^^' ,  *  7*P^  '»"*>'  ^  excused,  aaer  so  great 
therefore,  1  believe,  they  would  show  the  same  re-  ■"  example ;  for  1  declare  I  have  no  design  but  to 
gret  that  1  do,  to  hear  persons  of  some  rank  and  encourage  leammg,  and  am  very  for  from  any  de- 
duality  sav,  "  Prav  cut  up  that  goose*  Help  me  »«gi»s  a«a'nst  it.  And  therefore  I  hope  the  worthj 
to  some  of  that  chicken,  hen,  or  capon,  or  half  gentleman,  who  said,  that  the  Journey  to  Loodoii 
that  plover;"  not  considering  how  indiscreeUy  ought  to  be  burnt  by  the  common  hangman,  as  a 
they  talk,  before  men  (fart,  whose  proper  terms  are,  ^^'  '****? ,  */  received,  would  discourage  uigc 
**  Break  thai  goose; /hut  that  chicken;  spoU  i/tat  hen ;  n«ity,  woiild  be  pleased  not  to  make  his  bonfire  st 
<a«ce  thai  capon  ;  mince  thai  plover."^U  they  are  so  ^^e  upper  end  of  Ludgate-street,  for  fear  of  endsih 


^.. .. .. .—  —  .^ .  ^»iplai..  ^,.  ...-   .«.«.,^«  „„„  u  •!•  J 

•rroura  of  the  world,  unless  we  lend  our  helping-  ^^^  ^^^  ^^'"  excuse  me  both  the  second  course  snd 

hand  to  retrieie  them.  ^*®  dessert,  and  call  for  pipes  and  a  candle.    But 

To  conclude,  our  greatest  author  of  dramatic  consider,  the  papers  come  from  an  old  friend;  and 

poetry,  Mr.  Dryden,  has  made  use  of  the  mysteries  *P***  ^^'^  ^^^  ^'  compassion  to, 
of  this  art  in  the  prologues  to  two  of  his  plays,  one  ^**^»  ^^' 

a  tragedy,  the  other  a  comedy;  in  which  he  has 

shown  his  greatest  art,  and  proved  most  success-  — -— 

fill.     I  had  not  seen  the  play  for  some  years,  be- 
fore I  hit  upon  almost  the  same  words  tiiat  he  has  LETTER    VIL 

jn  the  following  prologue  to  All  for  Love: 

To  Mr,  — ~ 

Fops  may  have  leave  to  level  all  they  can,  gjj^ 

As  pigmies  would'  be  glad  to  top  a  man.  * 

Half-wits  are  fleas,  so  little  and  so  liglit,  I  am  no  great  lovrr  of  writing  more  than  I  am 

We  scarce  could  know  they  live,  but  that  they  bite,  forced  to,  and  therefore  have  not  troubled  you  with 

But,  as  the  rich,  whcntirM  with  daily  feasts,  my  letters  to  congratulate  your  gdOd  fortune  in 

For  change,  become  their  next  poor  tenant's  guests,  London,  or  to  bemoan  our  unhappineas  in  the  \oh 

Drink  hearty  draughts  of  ale  from  p.'ain  brorrn  bowls,  of  you  here.     The  occasion  of  thif  is,  to  desire 

Jind snatch  the  home'y  ra&herfrom  the  coals  ;  your  a^ssistance  in  a  nuitter  that  I  am  fallen  iata 

So  you,  retiring  from  much  better  cherr,  by  the  advice  of  some  friends  ;  but,  unless  thsy 

For  once  may  venture  to  do  penance  here  ;  help  me,  it  will  be  impossible  for  me  to  get  out  of 
And,  since  that  plenteous  Autumn  now  is  past. 
Whose  grapesand  peaches  have  iadulgM  your  taste,  S  Some  critics  read  it  chain    JgfMQL 
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t.  I  Imtb  kad  die  miafortane  to— writo ;  but, 
v^hat  is  worse,  J  have  never  considered  whether 
my  one  would  read.  Nay,  1  have  been  so  very 
wd  as  to  design  to  print;  but  then  a  wicked 
;hoiight  came  across  me  with  **  Who  will  buy?" 
For,  if  I  tell  you  the  title,  you  will  be  of  my  mind, 
thai  the  viiry  name  will  destroy  it :  **  The  Art  of 
Cookery,  in  Imitation  of  Uorace^s  Art  of  Poetry; 
with  some  fiimiliar  Letters  to  Dr.  Listi^r  and 
others,  occasioned  principally  by  the  Title  of  a 
Book,  published  by  the  Doctor,  concerning  the 
Soups  and  Sauces  of  the  Ancients.**  To  this  a 
beau  will  cry,  "  Phoogh!  what  have  I  to  do 
with  kitchen-stuff?'*  To  which  I  answer,  "  Buy 
it|^  and  g^ve  it  to  yonr  servants.**  For  I  hope  to 
live  to  see  the  day  when  every  mistress  of  a 
family,  and  every  steward,  shall  call  up  their 
children  and  servants  with,  "  Come,  miss  Realty, 
how  much  have  yon  got  of  yonr  Art  qf  Cookery/** 
"  Where  did  you  leave  off,  miss  Isabel  ?»^— "  Miss 
Kitty,  are  you  no  farther  than  King  Henry  and  ike 
ikff/i^r ?**—*'  Yes,  madam,  I  am  come  to 

— >His  name  shall  be  enrolPd 
In  Estcomt's  book,  whose  gridiron*!^  fram*d  of  gold. 

*•  Pray,  mother,  is  that  onr  master  Estcourt  ?»* — 
"  Weil,  child,  if  you  mind  this,  you  shall  not  ho 
pot  to  your  Anembly  Catechism  next  Satxmlay.** 
What  a  glorioos  sight  it  will  be,  and  how  becom- 
ii^  a  gieat  family,  to  see  the  butler  out-learning 
the  steward,  and  the  painful  scnllcry-maid  exert- 
hg  her  memory  fvt  beyond  the  mumping  house- 
knp^!  I  am  told,  that,  if  a  book  is  any  thing 
iseftil«  the  printers  have  a  way  of  pirating^^  one 
moiber,  and  printing  other  persons*  copypwhic;h 
a  very  barbarons.  And  then  shall  I  be iRved  to 
HUne  out  with,  "  The  True  Art  of  Cookery  is  only 
o  be  had  at  Mr.  Pindar's,  a  patten-maker*i«,  un<ler 
St.  I>un»tan*s  church,  with  the  author's  seal  at  the 
itte-page,  being  three  sauce-pans,  in  a  bend 
>roper,  on  a  cook^s  apron,  argent.  Beware  of 
joanteHeits.'*  And  be  forced  to  put  out  adver- 
iseinents,  with  "  Strops  for  razors,  and  the  best 
ipectaclcs,  are  to  be  only  had  at  the  Archimedes, 

«tc.» 

I  de^gn  proposals,  which  1  must  get  delivered 
lo  the  rijoks*  company,  for  the  making  an  order 
that  every  apprentice  shall  have  the  Art  of 
CookcTy  when  he  is  bound,  which  he  shall  say 
by  heart  before  he  is  made  free;  and  then  he  shall 
have  Dr.  Lirter^s  book  of  Soups  and  Sauces 
delivered  to  him  for  his  future  practice.  Fut  you 
know  better  what  I  am  to  do  tluin  I.  For  the 
kindness  you  may  show  roe,  I  shall  always  endea- 
vour to  make  what  retoms  lay  in  my  {>owcr. 

I  am  yourS;  &C3 


LETTER   VIII. 

To  Mr. 

nCAR  SIR, 
I  gaumot  but  recommend  to  ymir  perusal  a 
late '  exquisite  comedy,  called  The  Lawyer's 
ForUme;  or,  Love  in  a  Hollow  Tree;  which 
pieee  has  its  peculiar  embellishments,  and  is  a 
poem  careAiUy  framed  aocorrling  to  the  nicest 
rnles  of  the  Art  of  Cookery;  for  the  play  opens 
with  a  tfBOW  of  food  houiewifery ,  where  Favouri  te. 


the  house-keeper,  makes  this  complaint  to  lady 
Bonona. 

"  Fav.  The  last  mutton  killed  was  lean,  ma- 
dam.    Should  not  some  fat  sheep  be  bought  in? 

Boii.  What  say  you.  Let-acre,  to  it  ? 

Lbt.  This  is  tlie  worst  time  of  the  year  for 
sheep.  The  fresh  grass  makes  them  fiUl  away, 
and  they  begin  to  taste  of  the  wool ;  they  must 
be  spared  a  while,  and  Favourite  must  cast  to 
spend  some  salt-meat  and  fish.  1  hope  we  shall 
have  some  fst  calves  shortly.** 

What  can  be  more  agreeable  thaa/this  to  the 
Art  of  Cookery,  where  our  author  says. 

But  though  my  edge  be  not  too  nicely  set. 
Yet  I  another's  appatite  may  whet; 
May  teach  him  when  to  buy,  when  season's  pas^ 
What's  stale,  what's  choice,  what*s  plentiAil,  what 

waste. 
And  lead  him  through  the  various  maze  of  taste. 

In  the  second  act,  Valentine,  Mrs.  Bonona*B 
son,  the  consummate  character  of  the  play,  hav- 
ing in  the  first  act  lost  his  hawk,  and  consequently 
his  way,  benighted  and  lutt,  and  seeing  a  light  is  < 
distant  house,  comes  to  the  tkrijly  widow  Fttriasefs, 
(which  is  exactly  according  to  the  rule,  "  A  prince, 
who  in  a  forest  rides  astray !  **)  vAere  ite  finds  the  oU 
gentletpoman  cardinf^,  the  fair  Florida  her  daughter 
voorking  on  a  parchment,  whilst  the  maid  is  spinmng, 
Ppg  reaches  a  chair;  sack  is  called  for;  and  in  the 
mean  time  the  good  old  gentletpoman  complaint  so  of 
rogues,  that  she  can  scarce  keep  a  goose  or  a  turkey  us 
9ftffty,  for  tl^m.  Then  Florida  enters,  with  a  little 
vohite  bottle,  about  a  pint,  and  an  oldfashioned  glass, 
fills,  and  gives  her  mother;  she  drinks  to  Valentine,  he 
to  Florida^  she  to  him  again,  he  to  Furhsa,  xeho  sets  U 
down  on  the  table.  4fter  a  small  time,  the  old  lady  cries, 
*'  Well;  it  is  my  Ixxl-time ;  but  my  daughter  will 
show  you  the  way  to  yours :  for  1  know  you  woald 
willingly  be  in  it."  This  was  extremely  kindl 
Now,  upon  her  retirement,  (see  the  great  judg- 
ment of  the  poet!)  she  being  an  old  gentlewoman 
that  went  to  bed,  he  suits  the  following  regale 
according  to  the  age  of  the  person.  Had  boys 
been  put  to  bed,  it  had  been  proper  to  have 
'*  laid  the  goose  to  the  Are:**  but  here  it  is  other- 
wise ;  for,  after  some  intermeiliate  discourse,  he 
is  invited  to  a  repast ;  when  he  modestly  excuses 
himself  with,  "  Truly,  madam,  I  have  no  stomach 
to  any  nu'at,  but  to  comply  with  you.  You  have, 
madam,  entertainefi  me  with  all  that  is  desirable 
already.**  The  lady  tells  him  "  coki  supper  is  bet- 
ter than  none;"  so  he  sits  at  the  table,  offers  to  eat, 
but  cannot,  1  am  sure,  Horace  coukl  not  have 
prepared  himself  more  exactly;  for,  (according  to 
the  rule,  "  A  widow  has  cold  pyc**)  though  Va- 
lentine, being  love- sick,  could  not  eat,  yet  it  was 
hi>  fault,  and  not  the  poet's.  But,  when  Vafen- 
tinc  is  to  return  the  civility,  and  to  invite  madam 
Furiosa,  and  madam  Florida,  with  other  good 
company,  to  his  mother  the  hospitable  lady  Bo- 
nona's,  (who  by  the  by,  had  called  for  two  bottles 
of  wine  for  Latitat  her  attorney)  then  aflBoence 
and  dainties  are  to  appear  (acconling  to  this 
verse  •*  Mangoes,  potargo,  champignons,  caveare**); 
and  Mrs.  Favourite,  the  housekeeper,  makes  theflf 
most  important  enquiries : 

<«  Fav.  Mistress,  shall  I  pnt  any  mothiooiA*, 
aumgoes,  ox  bamboons,  into  the  laUad  ? 
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-   Bojf .  Yes,  I  pr^ythce,  the  best  tbou  hast. 

Fat.  Shall  I  asc  ketch-up  or  anchovies  in  the 
gravy? 

Bon.  What  you  will.'' 

But,  however  magnificent  the  dinner  might  be, 
yet  Mrs.  Bonona,  as  th6  manner  of  s*ome  persons 
is,  makes  her  excuse  for  it,  with,  "  Well,  g(>ntle- 
men,  can  ye  spare  a  little  time  to  take  a  short 
dinner }  I  promise  you,  it  shall  not  he  long:."    It 
is  very  probable,  though  the  author  does  not  make 
tiny  of  the  guests  give  a  relation  of  it,  that  Valen- 
tine, being  a  great  ^sportsman,  might  furnish  the 
table  with  game  and  wild-fuwl«    There  was  at 
least  one  pheasant  in  the  house,  which  Valentine 
told  his  mother  of  the  morning  before.  **  Madam, 
1  had  a  good  flight  of  a  phea^nt-cock,  that,  after 
my  hawk  seized,  made  head  as  if  he  would  have 
fbught;  but  my  hawk  plumed  him  presently." 
Now  it  is  not  reasonable  to  suppose,  that,  Vally 
lying  abroad  that  night,  the  old  gentlewoman  un- 
der that  concern  would  have  any  stomach  to  it 
for  ht-r  own  supper.     However,  to  see  the  fate  of 
things,  there  is  nothing  permanent ;  for  one  Mrs. 
Caiidia  making  (though  innocently)  a  present  of 
an  hawk  to  Valentine,  Florida  his  mistress  grout's 
jealous,  and  resolves  to  leave  him,  and  run  away 
with  an  odd  sort  of  fellow,  one  major  Sly.     Va- 
lentine, to  appease  her,  sends  a  message  to  her 
by  a  boy,  who  tells  her,  **  His  master,  to  show 
the  trouble  he  took  by  her  misapprehension,  had 
lent  her  some  visible  tokens*,  tlie  hawk  torn  to- 
pieces  with  his  own  liands  ;**  and  then  pul/s  out  of 
the  basket  the  wing*  and  legs  iffafoxd.    So  ve  see  the 
poor  binl  demotithedf  and  all  hopes  of  wild-fowl 
destroyed  for  the  fliture:   and  happy  were  it  if 
^isibrtunes  would  stop  here.      But,   the  cruel 
beauty  refusing  to  be  appeased,  Valentine  takes 
a  sudden  Resolution,  which  he  communicates  to 
Let-acre  the  steward,  to  bnuh'qfF^  and  ^it  his  ha- 
bitation.    However  it  was,   whether  Let-acre  did 
not  think  his  young  master  real,  and  Valentine 
having  threatened  the  housekeeper  to  kick  her 
immediately  before  for  being  too  fond  of  him, 
and  his  boy  being  raw  and  unexperienced  in  tra- 
velling, it  seems  they  made  but  slender  provision 
for  their  expedition ;  for  there  is  but  one  scene 
interposed,  b<!fore  we  find  distn'S^^d  Valentine  in. 
the  most  miserable  condition  that  the  joint  arts 
of  poetry  and  cookery  are  able  to  represent  him. 
There  is  a  scene  of  the  greatest  horrour,  and  most 
moving  to  compassion,  of  any  thing  that  I  have 
seen  amongst  the  modems;  **  Talks  of  no  pyra- 
mids of  fowl,  or  bisks  of  fish,''  is  nothing  to  it; 
for  here  wc  see  an  iimocent  person,  unless  pu- 
jiished  for  his  mother's  and  housekeeper's  extra- 
vagance, as  was  said  before,  in  their  mushrooms, 
mangoes,  hamlxx^ns,  ketchup,  and  anchovies,  re- 
duced to  the  extremity  of  eatinir  his  cheese  xcithout 
bread,  and  ha^nng  no  otlier  drink  but  water.    For 
he  and  his  bcjfi  with  two  saddles  on  his  back  and  tcaUet, 
came  into  a  walk  of  confused  trees ,  where  an  owl  hollows^ 
a  bear  and  leopard  walk  across  the  desert  at  a  SstancCy 
and  yet  titey  verdtfre  in  ;  where  Valentine  accosts 
bis  boy  with  these  lines,  which  would  draw  tears 
firom  any  thing  that  is  not  marble : 

•*  Han?  up  thy  wallet  on  that  tree 
And  creep  thou  in  this  hollow  place  with  me. 
Let's  here  repose  our  wearied  limbs  till  they  more 
wearied  bo ! 


Boy.  There  is  nothing  left  in  the  wallet 
but  one  piece  of  cheese.  What  shall  we  do  for 
bread? 

Val.  When  we  have  slept  we  will  seek  oat 
Some  roots  that  shall  supply  that  doubt. 

Boy.  But  no  drink,  master  ? 

Val.  Under  that  rock  a  spring  I  see. 
Which  shall  refresh  my  thirst  ami  thee." 

So  the  act  closes;  and  it  is  dismal  for  the  a«> 
diencc  to  consider  how  Valentine  and  the  poor 
boy,  who,  it  seems,  had  a  coming  stomadi,  sbooM 
continue  there  all  the  time  the  music  was  plajring, 
and  longer.  But,  to  ease  them  of  their  paifi,  1^ 
an  invention  which  the  poets  call  catasin^,  Va^ 
lentine,  though  with  a  long  beerd^  and  very 
with  fasting,  is  reconciled  to  Florida,  who, 
bracing  him,  says,  *'  I  doubt  I  have  oflfendod  him 
too  much ;  but  I  will  attend  him  home,  cherish 
him  with  cordials,  make  him  broths,'*  (poor  good- 
natured  creature !  I  wish  she  had  Dr.  Lister's  book 
to  help  her ! )  *'  anoint  his  limbs,  and  be  a  norv, 
a  teuder  nurse,  to  him."  Nor  do  blessings  come 
alone;  for  the  good  mother,  having  r^rukgd  km 
with  warm  baths,  and  kept  him  tender^  m  ike  kmti, 
orders  Favourite,  with  repeated  ii^junctions,  "  to 
get  the  best  entertainment  she  ever  yet  provided, 
to  consider  what  she  has  and  what  she  wants,  and 
to  get  all  ready  in  few  hours."  And  so  this  most 
regular  work  is  concluded  with  a  dance  and  a 
woddiog-dinner.  1  cannot  believe  there  was  any 
thing  ever  more  of  a  piece  than  the  comedy. 
Some  persons  may  admire  yonr  meagre  Inge- 
<^*6b;  ^I^  S»ivc  ™<^  A  plAy  where  there  is  a  pro- 
spect ofgood  meat  or  good  wine  stirring  in  eveiy 
ai't  of  it. 

Though  I  am  confident  the  author  had  wriUea 
this  play  and  printed  it  long  before  the  Art  of 
Cookery  was  thought  of,  and  1  had  never  read 
it  till  the  other  poem  was  very  nearly  perfected; 
yet  if  is  admirable  to  see  how  a  true  rule  will  be 
adapted  to  a  good  work,  or  a  good  work  to  a  tnie  . 
rule.  I  should  be  heartily  glad,  for  the  sake  of 
the  public,  if  our  poets,  for  the  ftiture^  would 
make  use  of  so  good  an  example.  I  doubt  not 
but,  whenever  you  or  1  write  comedy,  we  shall 
obser\'e  it 

1  have  just  now  met  with  a  surprising  happinen; 
a  friend  that  has  seen  two  of  Dr.  Lister's  woiki, 
one  De  Buccinis  Fluviatilibus  et  Marinis  Exer- 
citatio,  an  Exercitation  of  Sea  and  Iliver  Sbdl- 
fish ;  in  which,  hv'  says,  some  of  the  chiefest  n^ 
ritics  are  the  piszle  and  spermatic  vessels  of  a  snail, 
delineated  by  a  microscope,  the  omentum  or  rod 
of  its  throat,  its  Fallopian  tube,  and  its  suberoceau 
tettide;  which  arc  things  Hippocrates,  Galfo, 
Celsus,  Fanielius,  and  Harvey , were  never  masters 
of.  The  other  curiosity  is  tlie  admirable  piece  of 
Coelins  Apicius,  Dc  Opsoniis  &  Condimentis, 
sive  Arte  Coquinaria,  Libri  decern,  being  Ten 
Books  of  Soups  and  Sauces,  and  the  A  rt  of  Cookeiy, 
as  it  is  excellently  printed  for  tlie  doctor,  who  in 
this  so  important  aflair  is  not  sufllciently  cum- 
muuicative.  My  friend  says,  he  has  a  promise 
of  leave  to  read  it.  What  remarks  he  makes  I 
shall  not  be  envious  of,  but  impart  to  him  I  love 
as  well  as  his 

Most  humble  servant,  fccw 
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aut  of  cookery, 

IN  IMITATION  OP 

B»S  ART   OF   POETRY. 


TO  DR.  LISTER. 

ter,  were  a  picture  drawn 

I  ftce,  but  with  a  neck  like  brawn ; 

Turkey,  and  with  feet  of  calf; 

by  Kneller,  it  would  make  you 
ir,  the  fiirure  of  a  feafit,  [laugh ! 
armer's  wife  and  sister  drest ; 

not  for  plenty  and  for  steam, 
ibled  to  a  sick  man's  dream, 
I  huddling  run  so  fast, 
come  first,  and  soups  the  lost, 
loks  and  poets  still  were  free, 
twer  in  nice  variety ; 
:1  seem  delightful  to  the  eyes, 
with  incoherent  gooseberries, 
lobsters,  are  with  fennel  spread, 
cb'd  that  herb  till  they  were  dead ; 
ds  salt  pork  with  orange-peel, 
s  lamb  with  spitchcock'd  eel. 
ips  has  mighty  things  professed, 
at  two  dishes  nicely  dressM: 
x>tcht-collops  to  a  feast  ? 
ce  whipp*d' cream ;  pray  what  relief 
a  sailor  who  wants  beef; 
ipwreck'd,  never  cau  have  case, 
I'd  in  his  pork  and  pease  ? 
nin,  let  industry  ne*er  cease 
ler'd  all  things  of  one  piece  : 
t  bright  pewter  comes  too  late, 
tt  course  was  all  serv'd  up  in  plate, 
g  sir  !  the  greatest  part  of  cooks, 
ruth,  are  cozcn'd  by  its  looks. 
■e  all  things  little ;  hence  has  tried 
, fresh  from  th'egg,  in  batter  fried : 
HT  the  largeness  of  their  soul, 
inttons  swoi'd,  and  oxen  whole. 
me  things,  some  think  is  art: 
logs-feet  and  bacon- tart, 
w  to  that  perfection  brought, 
n  wanting  skill,  creates  the  fault, 
arden  did  a  taylor  dwell, 
lerve  a  place  in  his  own  Hell : 
gle  coat  to  make,  he  'd  do 't; 
ches,  singly :  but  the  brute 
itrive  all  three  to  make  a  suit : 
ime  a  supper  like  such  clothes, 
yes  and  teeth,  without  my  nose. 
un  pliant  paste  would  fabrics  raise, 
ice  to  gain  immortal  praise, 
try,  and  let  your  sinews  know 
knead,  and  give  the  form  to  dough ; 
laterials  right,  your  seasoning  fix, 
fhiit  resplendent  sugar  mix : 
f  course  the  figure  will  arise, 
kdom  the  surface  of  your  pics, 
order  springs ;  the  judging  eye 
r  one  single  plate 's  awry. 

still  regard  the  present  time : 
I  just  in  season  is  a  crime. 
lase  t'  asparagus  prefer, 
lupper  you  may  best  defer, 
how  you  change  old  bills  of  fare. 
It  should  at  least  be  rare  j 


Yet  credit  to  the  artist  will  accrue. 

Who  in  known  thmgs  still  makes  th'  appearanoe 

new. 
Fresh  dainties  are  by  Britain's  traAck  known, 
And  now  by  constant  use  familiar  grown. 
What  lord  of  old  would  bid  his  cook  prepans 
Mangoes,  potargo,  champignons,  caveare? 
Or  would  our  thrum-capp'd  ancestors  find  hult^ 
For  want  of  sugar-tongs,  or  spoons  fur  salt  ? 
New  things  produce  new  words,  and  thus  Monteth 
Has  by  one  vessel  sav'd  his  name  from  death. 
The  seasons  change. us  all.     By  Autumn's  firoaty 
The  shady  leaves  of  trees  and  fruit  are  lost 
Butthen  the  Springbreaks  forth  withfresh  supplies. 
And  from  the  teeming  F^rth  new  buds  arise. 
So  stubble-geese  at  Michaelmas  are  seen 
Upon  the  spit ;  next  May  produc<^  green. 
The  fate  of  things  lies  always  in  the  dark : 
What  cavalier  would  know  St  James^  Park '? 
For  locket  stands  where  gardens  once  did  spring ; 
A  nd  wild-ducks  quack  where  grasshoppers  did  sing-; 
A  princely  palace  on  timt  spade  does  rise. 
Where  Sedley's  noble  muse  found  mulberries*.. 
Since  places  alter  thus,  what  constant  thoiight 
Of  filling  various  dishes  can  be  taught  ? 
For  lie  pretends  too  much,  or  is  a  fool. 
Who'd  fix  those  things  where  fashion  is  a  rule. 

King  Hardicnute,  midst  Danes  andSkxons  stout, 
Carouz'd  in  nut-brown  ale,  and  din'd  on  groat ; 
Which  dish  its  pristine  honour  still  retains. 
And,  when  each  prince  is  crown'd,  in  splendour 
reigns. 

By  northern  custom, -duty  was  express'd. 
To  friends  departed,  by  their  funeral  feast 
Though  1  've  consulted  Holinshed  and  Stow, 
1  find  it  very  difficult  to  know 
Who,  to  refresh  th*  attendants  to  a  grave. 
Burnt-claret  first  or  Naples-biscuit  gave. 

Trotter  from  quince  and  apples  &rst  did  firame 
A  pye,  which  still  retains  his  proj^  name : 
Though  common  grown,  yet,  with  white  sagar 

strow'd. 
And  butter'd  right,  its  goodness  is  allo>wM. 

As  wealth  flow'd  in,  and  plenty  sprang  from 
peace,  *   [crease. 

Good-humour  reignM,  and  pleasures  found  in- 
'Twas  usual  then  the  banquet  to  prolong 
By  ipusic's  charm,  and  some  delightfUl  song ; 
Where  every  youth  in  pleasing  accents  strove 
To  tell  the  stratagems  and  cares  of  love; 

'  In  the  time  of  king  Henry  VIII.  the  park 
was  a  wild  wet  field ;  but  that  prince,  on  building 
St.  James's  palace,  enclosed  it,  laid  it  cot  in 
walks,  and,  collecting  the  waters  together,  gave 
to  the  new-enclosed  ground  and  new-raised  build- 
ing  the  name  of  St  James.  It  was  much  en- 
lai-ged  by  Charit  s  II. ;  who  added,  to  it  several 
fields,  planted  it  with  rows,  of  lime-trees,  laid 
out  the  Mall,  formed  the  canal,  with  a  diecoy, 
and  other  ponds,  for  wat(T-fbwl.  The  iim«- 
trees  or  iUia,  whose  blossoms  are  incomparably 
fragrant,  were  probably  planted  in  consequence 
of  a  suggestion  of  Mr.  Evelyn,  in  his  Fumifu. 
gium,  published  in  i66i. — The  improvements 
lately  made  seem  in  some  measure  to  have  brought 
it  into  the  state  it  was  in  before  the  Restoration ; 
at  least,  the  wild-ducks  have  in  their  turn  given 
way  to  the  grass-hoppers.    N. 

*  A  comedy  called.  The  Mulbeny  Garden.  K 
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How  some  niccci^ful  were,  how  others  crost ; 
Then  to  the  sparkline  plass  would  give  hit*  toast, 
Whose  bloom  did  most  in  his  opinion  shine* 
To  relish  both  the  music  and  the  wine. 

"VVhv  am  I  stylM  a  cook,  if  I  »m  so  loth 
To  marinate  my  fish,  or  season  bn^th, 
Or  send  up  what  I  roast  with  pleasing  froth ; 
If  I  my  master's  frusto  won*t  discern, 
But,  throuj^h  my  bashful  f>lly,  scorn  to  learn  > 

Whenainonirfriends^rood-humourtakes  its  birth, 
'TIS  not  a  u^Iious  feast  prolongs  the  mirth; 
But  *tis  not  reason  therefore  you  should  spare, 
When,  as  tluir  future  buru:es8,  you  prepare 
Por  a  fat  corporation  and  their  mayor. 
All  thin^cs  should  find  their  room  in  proper  place; 
And  what  adorns  this  treat,  would  that  disfpTKre! 
Sometimes  the  vulear  will  of  mirth  partake. 
And  have  excessive  doings  at  their  wake : 
Ev*n  tav  lors  at  their  yearly  feasts  look  pnneat. 
And  all  their  cucumbers  are  tuni*d  to  meat. 
A  prince,  who  in  a  forest  rides  astray. 
And,  weary,  to  some  cottage  finds  the  way, 
Talks  of  no  pyramids  of  fowl,  or  bisks  offish. 
But,  huncrry,  sups  his  cream  served  up  in  earthen 

dish; 
Snenches  his  thirst  with  ale  in  nut-brown  bowls. 
And  takes  the  hasty  rasher  from  the  coals : 
Pleas'd  as  kinp  Henry  with  the  miller  free. 
Who  thought  himself  as  good  a  man  as  he* 

Unless  some  sweetness  at  the  bottom  lie, 
'Who  cares  for  all  the  crinklinsr  of  the  pye? 

If  you  would  ha\^  me  merry  with  your  cheer, 
Be  so  yourself,  or  so  at  l^kst  appear. 

The  thin  PITS  we  eat  by  various  juii'C  control 
The  narrowness  or  largeness  of  our  soul. 
Onions  will  make  ev'n  heirs  or  widows  weep; 
The  tender  lettuce  brin^  on  softer  sleep ; 
Eat  beef  or  pye-crust  if  you  'd  serious  be ; 
Your  shell-fish  raises  Venus  from  the  sea; 
For  Nature,  that  inclines  to  ill  or  good. 
Still  nourishes  our  passions  by  our  food. 

Happy  the  man  that  has  each  fortune  tried, 
To  whom  she  much  has  given,  and  much  denied : 
With  abstinence  all  delicatcs  he  sees, 
And  can  regale  himself  with  toast  and  cheese: 

Your  betters  will  despise  you,  if  they  see 
Things  that  are  far  suppassing  your  degree ; 
Therefore  beyond  your  substance  never  tre^t ; 
'Tis  plenty,  in  small  fortune,  to  be  neat. 
Tis  certain  that  a  steward  can't  afford 
An  entertninmeut  equal  with  his  lord. 
Old  age  is  frugal;  gay  youth  will  abound 
With  heat,  and  see  the  flowing  cup  go  round. 
A  widow  has  cold  pye ;  nurse  gives  you  cake  ; 
From  gen  rous  merchants  ham  or  sturgeon  take. 
The  farmer  haK  brown  bread  as  fresh  as  day, 
Aud  butter  fragrant  as  the  dew  of  May. 
Cornwall  s<|uab-pye,  and  Devon  white-pot  brings; 
And  I^eicester  beans  and  bacon,  food  of  kings ! 

At  Christmastime,  be  cai-eful  of  your  fame, 
See  the  old  tenants*  table  be  the  same ; 
Then,  if  you  would  send  up  the  bmwner**  head. 
Sweet  rosemary  and  foam's  around  it  spread : 
His  foaming  tusks  let  some  large  pippin  grace. 
Or  mklst  those  thundering  spears  an  orange  place; 
Sauce  like  himself,  ofTensivt^  to  its  foes. 
The  roguish  mustard,  dangerous  to  the  nose. 
Sack  and  the  well-s|)ic*d  hippocras  the  wine, 
Wassail  the  bowl  with  ancient  ribbands  One, 
Porridge  wit^  plumt,  and  turkeya  with  the  chine. 


If  ymi  perhaps  wonld  try  some  dish  unknowa, 
Which  more  peculiarly  you*d  make  yuur  own. 
Like  ancient  sailors  still  ref^rd  the  coast. 
By  venturing  out  too  far  you  may  be  lost. 
By  roasting  that  which  your  iurefethers  buiTd, 
And  boiling  what  they  roasted,  much  is  spoil'd. 
That  cook  to  British  palates  is  complete, 
Whose  savoury  hand  gives  turns  to  common  meti 

Ttiough  cooks  are  often  men  of  pregnant  vk, 
Thixiugh  niceness  of  iheir  subject,  few  have  writ 
In  what  an  aukward  sound  that  ballad  ran. 
Which  with  this  blustering  paragraph  began: 

*'  There  was  a  prince  of  Lubberland, 
A  potentate  of  high  command, 
1'cn  thousand  bakers  did  attend  him, 
TiMi  thousand  brewers  did  befriend  bim; 
These  brought  bim  kissing-crusts,  and  those 
Brought  him  smalUbeer  before  he  rose.* 

The  author  raises  mountains  teeming  frdi, 
But  all  tlie  rr^  jSrodiicea  little  woo/.- 
So,  if  you  sue  a  beggar  for  a  house. 
And  have  a  verdict,  what  d'  ye  gain  ?  A  kmse! 
Homer  more  modest,  if  we  search  his  books. 
Will  show  us  that  his  heroes  all  were  cooks  ^ 
How  lov*d  Patroclns  with  Achilles  joins. 
To  quarter  out  the  oz,  and  spit  the  loins. 
Oh  could  that  poet  live !  could  he  rebecne 
Thy  journey,  Lister,  in  immoftnl  Terse! 

'*  Muse,  sing  the  man  that  did  to  Paris  go^ 
That  he  might  taste  their  soups,  and  nnisliroom 
know !" 

Oh,  how  would  Homer  praise  their  dancing  dflgi^ 
Tlicir  stinking  cheese,  and  fricasee  of  frogs ! 
Ho  'd  raise  no  fables,  sing  no  flagrant  lie. 
Of  boys  with  custard  ehoak'd  at  Newberry; 
But  their  whole  courses  you'd  entirely  see, 
How  all  their  i>arts  from  first  to  last  agre<>. 

If  yon  all  sorts  of  persons  would  engage. 
Suit  well  your  esitablea  to  every  age. 

I'he  favourite  child,  that  just  b^ns  to  prattle^ 
And  Uirows  away  his  silver  bells  wd  rattl^ 
1h  very  humoursomc,  and  makes  great  clutter, 
Till  be  has  windows  on  his  bread  and  butter: 
He  for  repeated  supper-meat  will  cry. 
But  won't  tell  mammy  what  he*d  have,  or  wliy.. 

The  smootli-fac^  youth,  that  has  newguaniisBi 
chose, 
From  play-house  steps  to  supper  at  the  RoM^ 
Whon^  he  a  main  or  two  at  random  throws : 
vS<{uandering  of  wealth,  impatient  of  advice, 
His  eating  must  be  little,  costly,  nice. 

Maturer  age,  to  this  delight  grown  stmnge, 
Each  night  frequents  his  dub  behind  the  'Chm^t 
Kxpe<tina:  there  frugality  and  health. 
And  honour  risimr  from  a  shefiiPs  wealth : 
Unhtss  he  some  insurance-dinner  lacks, 
'TIS  very  rarely  he  frequents  Pontack's. 
But  then  old  age,  by  still  intruding  years. 
Torments  the  fieeble  heart  with  anxious  fear*: 
Morose,  perverse  in  humour,  diffident. 
The  more  he  still  abomids,  the  less  content  ( 
His  larder  aud  his  kitchen  too  observes. 
And  mnp,  lest  he  sliuuld  want  hereafter,  starrer; 
Thinks  scorn  of  all  the  present  age  can  give. 
And  none  these  threescore  years  knew  howtorKV. 
But  now  the  cook  must  pass  through  all  degrseSk . 
And  by  his  art  discordant  tempers  please, 
And  minister  to  health  and  to  disease.    ** 

Far  from  the  parlour  have  your  kitchen  plac^i 
Dainties  may  in  their  working  be  dii^s<^uU 
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liwr  foor  poohry,  cteui  your  tripe,      1 
^our  etAs  their  slimy  sabstance  wipe, 
ffices  be  done  by  night, 
ho  like  the  thinf^  abhor  the  sight, 
discretion  moderate  your  cost, 
you  treat,  three  couraes  be  the  most, 
resh  machines  your  pastry  try, 
idecs  or  magistrates  are  by : 
nay  put  a  dwarf  into  a  pie. 
'd  fright  an  alderman  and  mayor, 
>asty  lodge  a  living  hare ; 
t  their  gravest  fiirs  shall  mirth  arise, 
!  Guild  pursue  with  joyful  cries, 
ot  your  table :  let  your  number  be 
ban  seven,  and  never  less  than  three, 
ilessert  that  graces  all  the  feast, 
snd  disparages  the  rest : 
1  things  well  done,  and  one  forgot, 
ligation  by  that  blot, 
transparent  sweet-meats  truly  nice, 
ji  sugar  and  Arabian  spice : 
ur  various  creams  encircled  be 
ing  fruit  just  ravish'd  from  the  tree. 
snd  dishes  be  from  China  brought, 
'  paint  and  earth  transparent  wrought, 
low  done,  discourses  arc  renewed, 
arguments  with  mirth  pursued, 
ol  master,  'midst  his  jovial  friends, 
'  to  their  best  wishes*'  recommends, 
cup  follows  to  his  sovereign's  health, 
country,  •*  plenty,  peace,  and  wealth." 
;  then  the  piety  of  grace, 
that  pleases  re-assumes  his  place ; 
is  gate,  from  such  abundant  store, 
I  his  god-like  blessings  on  the  pour. 
of  old,  our  fiftthers  went  to  war, 
sturdy  blows  and  hardy  fare : 
they  often  in  their  murrions  stew'd, 
ir  basket-hilts  their  beverage  brew'd., 
iT  perhaps  might  give  consent, 
coverM  pipkin  in  his  tent, 
ry  thing  that  every  soldier  got, 
m,  cabbage,  mutton,  and  what  not, 
rown  into  bank,  and  went  to  pot. 
our  conquests  were  extensive  grown, 
kgh  the  world  our  British  worth  was 
»wn, 

.  commanders  then  flow'd  in  apace, 
Dpaign  sparkled  equal  with  their  lace; 
coficos,  ortolans,  were  sent 
he  levee  of  a  general's  tent ; 
It  plate  all  delicates  were  seen, 
was  earth  before  became  a  rich  terrene. 
be  young  players  once  get  to  Islington* 
ly  think  Chat  aU^the  world's  their  own : 
parish-clerks,  ami  Hectors  meet ; 
•drunk,  or  bullied,  pays  the  treat. 
is  loose ;  and  o'er  the  bouncing  ale 
ilea  and  justices  they  rail ; 
ng  Cttitard  such  a  serious  thing, 
Qon-council  men  'twill  thither  bring ; 
my  a  man,  at  variance  with  his  wife, 
suing  mead  and  cheese-cake  ends  the 
fe.  [discourse, 

res  come  there,  and,  with  their  mean 
;  kitchen,  which  they  sit  in,  worse. 
demure,  and  chamber-maids  most  gay, 
hat  pick  the  hose  and  come  to  play, 
their  entertainment  at  the  height, 
md  codUngs  reveUing  with  delight 


What  these  approve  the  great  men  will  dislike: 
But  here  's  the  art,  if  you  the  palate  strike ; 
By  management  of  common  things  so  well, 
That  what  was  thought  the  meanest  shall  excel ; 
While  others  strive  in  vain,  all  persons  own 
Such  dishes  coidd  be  drbss'd  by  you  aionc. 

When  straiten'd  in  your  time,  and  servants  few. 
You  '11  rightly  then  compose  an  ambigue : 
Where  first  and  second  course,  and  your  dcsser^^ 
All  in  one  single  table  have  their  part. 
From  such  a  vast  confusion  'tis  delight. 
To  find  the  jarring  elements  unite. 
And  rai!»e  a  structure  grateful  to  the  sight. 

Be  not  too  far  by  old  example  led. 
With  caution  now  we  in  their  footsteps  tread : 
The  French  our  relish  help,  and  well  supply 
The  want  of  things  too  gross  by  decency. 
Our  fathers  most  admir'd  their  sauces  sweet. 
And  ofteu  ask'd  for  sugar  with  their  meat ; 
They  butter'd  currants  on  fat  veal  bestow'd. 
And  rumps  of  beef  with  virgin-honey  strew'd. 
Insipid  taste,  old  friend,  to  them  who  Paris  know. 
Where  rocombole,  shallot,  and  the  rank  garlic, 

glXJW, 

Tom  Bold  did  first  begin  the  strolling  mart. 
And  drove  about  his  turnips  in  a  cart ; 
Sometimes  his  wife  the  citizens  would  please. 
And  from  the  same  machine  sell  pecks  of  pease; 
Then  pippins  did  in  wheel-barrows  abound. 
And  oranges  in  whimsey-boahis  went  round : 
Bess  Hoy  first  found  it  troublesome  to  bawl. 
And  therefore  plac'd  her  cherries  on  a  stall; 
Her  currants  there  and  gooseberries  were  spread. 
With  the  enticing  gold  of  ginger-bread  : 
But  flounders,  sprats,  and  cucumbers  were  cried. 
And  every  souivd  and  every  voice  was  tried. 
At  last  the  law  this  hideous  din  suppress'd. 
And  order'd  that  the  Sunday  should  have  rest ;    . 
And  that  no  nymph  her  noisy  food  should  sell. 
Except  it  were  new  milk  or  mackarel. 

Thei-e  is  no  dish  but  what  our  cooks  hare  made. 
And  merited  a  charter  by  their  trade. 
Not  French  kickshaws,  or  oglios  brought  from 

Spain, 
Alone  have  found  improvement  from  their  brain  ; 
But  pudding,  brawn,  and  white-pots,  own'd  to  be  / 
Th'  effects  of  native  ingenuity. 

Our  British  fleet,  which  now  commands  the 
Might  glorious  wreaths  of  victory  obtain,  [main. 
Would  they  take  time;  would  they  with  leisure 

work,  [pork; 

With  care  would  salt  their  beef,  and  care  their 
Would  boil  their  liquor  well  whene'er  they  brew. 
Their  conquest  half  is  to  the  victualler  due.    . 
Because  that  thrift  and  abstinence  are  good^ 
As  many  thin^  if  rightly  understood, 
Old  Cross  condemns  all  persons  to  be  fops, 
That  can*t  regale  themselves  with  mutton-chops. 
He  often  for  stuft  beef  to  Bedlam  runs. 
And  the  clean  rummer,  as  the  pest-house,  shuns. 
Sometimes  poor  jack  and  onions  are  his  dish, 
And  then  he  saints  those  friars  who  stink  offish* 
As  for  myself,  I  take  him  to  abstain. 
Who -has  good  meat,  with  decency,  though  plain : 
But,  thouri)  my  edge  be  not  too  nicely  set. 
Yet  1  another's  appetite  may  whet ; 
May  teach  him  when  to  buy,  when  season  *8  past. 
What  '8  stale,  what  choice,  what  plentiful,  what 

waste. 
And  lead  him  througli  the  Ytrioas  mase  of  taste. 
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The  funHamcntal  principle  of  all 
Ig  what  ingenious  cooks  the  rdish  call; 
For,  wlien  the  market  st-uds  in  loads  of  food, 
l*hey  all  arc  tasteless  till  that  makes  them  good. 
Besides,  'tis  no  ignoble  piece  of  care. 
To  know  for  whom  it  is  you  would  prepare  : 
YouM  please  a  friend,  or  reconcile  a  brother, 
A  testy  lather,  or  a  haughty  mother  f 
Would  mollify  a  judge,  would  cram  a  squire. 
Or  else  some  smiles  from  court  3'ou  may  desi«« ; 
Or  wuuld,  perhaps,  some  hasty  supper  give, 
To  show  the  splendid  state  in  which  you  live. 
Pursuant  to  that  interest  you  propose, 
Must  all  your  wine  and  all  your  meat  be  chose. 
Lttt  men  and  manners  every  dish  adapt : 
Wlio*d  force  his  pepper  where  his  guests  are  eltptf 
A  cauldron  of  fat  beef  and  stoop  of  ale 
On  the  huzzaing  mob  shall  more  prevail. 
Than  if  you  give  them  witii  the  nicest  art 
Ragouts  of  peacocks  brains,  or  filbert-tart. 

The  French  by  soups  and  hauUgcuU  glory  raise. 
And  their  desires  all  terminate  in  praise. 
The  thrifty  maxim  of  the  war}'  Dutch 
Is,  to  save  all  the  money  they  can  touch : 
**  Hans,*'  cries  the  father,  *<  see  a  pin  lies  there ; 
A  pin  a  day  will  fetch  a  groat  a  year. 
To  your  five  forthings  join  three  fisirthings  more  ; 
And  they,  if  added,  make  your  balance  four'/' 
Thus  may  your  stock  by  management  increase, 
Your  wars  shall  gain  you  more  than  Britain's  peace. 
Where  love  of  wealth  aud  rusty  coin  prevail, 
What  hopes  uf  sugarM  cakes  or  butter'd  ale  ? 

Cooks  garnish  out  some  tahlos,  some  they  fill, 
Or  In  a  prudent  mixture  show  their  skill: 
Clog  not  your  constant  meals ;  for  dishes  few 
Increase  the  appetite,  when  choice  and  new. 
£v*n  they,  who  will  extravagance  profess. 
Have  still  an  inward  hatred  for  excess : 
Meat,  forc'd  too  much,  untouched  at  table  lies, 
Few  rare  for  carding  trifles  in  disguise. 
Or  that  fantastic  dish  6<jme  call  surprise, 
"When  pleasures  to  the  eye  and  palate  meet, 
Tliat  cook  has  renderM  his  great  work  complete : 
His  glory  far,  like  Sur-loin's  kni^hthoiid,  flics ; 
Immortal  made,  as  Kit-cat  by  his  pies. 

Good-nature  must  some  failings  overlook. 
Not  wilfulness,  but  errours  of  the  cook. 
A  string  won't  always  give  the  sound  design'd 
By  the  musician's  touch  anil  heavenly  mind  : 
Nor  will  an  arrow  from  the  Parthian  bow 
Still  to  thedesriu'd  point  directly  go. 
Perhaps  no  salt  is  thrown  about  the  dish. 
Or  no  fried  parsley  scatter'd  on  the  fish. 
Shall  I  in  passion  from  my  dinner  fly, 
And  hopes  of  pardon  to  my  cook  deny. 
For  things  which  carelessnct>s  might  oversee. 
And  all  mankind  commit  as  well  as  he  ? 
I  with  compassion  once  may  overlook 
A  skewer  sent  to  table  by  my  cook : 
But  think  not  therefore  tamely  I'll  permit 
That  he  should  daily  the  same  fault  commit, 
For  fear  the  rascal  send  me  up  the  spit ! 

Poor  Roger  Fowler  had  a  generous  mind, 
Nor  would  submit  to  have  his  hand  confined, 
But  aim'd  at  all  i  yet  never  could  excel 
In  any  thing  but  stufling  of  his  veal : 
But,  when  that  dish  was  in  perfection  seen, 
And  that  alone,  would  it  not  move  your  spleen  ? 
Tis  true,  in  a  long  work,  soft  slumbers  creep, 
And  gently  sink  the  artist  into  sleep. 


Ev'n  Lamb  himself,  at  the  most  aolemn  fiwst. 
Might  have  some  chargers  not  exactly  dreit. 

Tables  should  be  like  pictures  to  tlie  ti^t» 
Some  dishes  cast  in  shade,  tome  ipread  in  ltght» 
Styme  at  a  distance  brighten,  some  near  hand. 
Where  ease  may  all  their  delicace  commaDd : 
Some  should  be  nnov'd  when  broken ;  otliers  last 
Through  the  whole  treat,  incentive  to  the  tast& 

Lorket,  by  many  labours  feeble  grown, 
Up  from  the  kitchen  call'd  his  eldert  ton : 
<*  Though  wise  thyself,"  sayi  he,  "  though  tauglit 

by  me. 
Yet  fix  this  sentence  in  thy  memory: 
There  are  some  certain  things  that  dont  eicdf 
Aud  yet  we  say  are  toUrtibly  wtU : 
There's  many  worthy  men  a  lawyer  prize, 
Whom  they  distinguish  as  of  middle  siie. 
For  pleading  well  at  bar,  or  turning  books; 
But  this  is  not,  my  son,  the  fate  of  cooks. 
From  whose  mysterious  art  true  pleasuie  springy 
To  stall  of  garter,  and  to  throne  of  kings. 
A  simple  si*ene,  a  disobliging  song, 
Which  no  way  to  the  main  design  bdong. 
Or  were  they  absent  never  would  be  misi'd. 
Have  made  a  well-wrought  comedy  be  hisiM: 
So  in  a  feast  no  intermediate  &ult 
Will  be  allow'd ;  but,  if  not  best,  *tis  naught" 

He  that  of  feeble  nerves  and  joints  complaiBf, 
From   nine-pins,  coits,  and  from  trap-ball,  ib> 

stains; 
Cudgels  avoids,  and  shuns  the  wrestUng-plaoe, 
Lest  vinegar  resound  his  loud  disgrace. 
But  every  one  to  cookery  pretends  ; 
Nor  maid  nor  mistress  e'er  consult  their  fnemU 
But,  sir,  if  you  would  roast  a  pig,  be  firee. 
Why  not,  with  Brawn,  with  Locket,  or  with  nv? 
WeMl  see  when  tis  enough,  when  both  ejres  ont, 
Or  if  it  wants  the  nice  concluding  bout : 
But,  if  it  lies  too  long,  the  crackling's  paU'd, 
Not  by  the  drugging-boxto  be  recall'd. 

Our  Cambrian  fathers,  sparing  in  their  food, 
First  broiPd  their  hunted  goats  on  bars  of  wood. 
Sliarp  liimger  was  their  seasoning,  or  they  took 
Snob  solt  as  issued  from  the  native  rock. 
Their  sallading  was  never  fieur  to  seek. 
The  poignant  water-grass,  or  savoury  led: ; 
Until  the  British  bards  adom'd  this  isle. 
And  taught  them  how  to  roast,  and  how  to  boil: 
Then  Taliessin  rose,  and  sweetly  strung 
Ris  British  harp,  instnicting  whilst  he  sung: 
I'anght  them  that  honesty  they  still  possess. 
Their  truth,  their  oiK^n  heart,  their  modest  dress 
Duty  to  kindred,  constancy  to  friends. 
And  inward  worth,  which  always  recommends; 
Contempt  of  wealth  and  pleasure,  to  appear 
To  all  mankind  with  hospitable  cheer. 
In  af>er<ages,  Arthur  taught  his  knights 
A I  his  round  table  to  record  their  fights. 
Cities  eraz'd,  encampments  forc'd  in  field. 
Monsters  subdued,  and  hideous  tyrants quelPd, 
Itispir'd  that  Cambrian  soul  which  ne'er  canyiekL 
Then  Guy,  tlie  pride  of  Warwick,  truly  greatf 
To  future  heroes  due  example  set, 
By  his  capacious  cauldron  made  appear. 
From  whence  tlie  spirits  rise,  and  strength  of 

war. 
The  present  age,  to  gallantry  inclin'd. 
Is  pleus'd  with  vast  improvements  of  the  mnML 
Me,  that  of  honour,  wit,  and  mirth,  partakes, 
May  be  a  fit  companion  o'er  beef-steaks^ 
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may  be  to  future  times  cnn>IlVl 
irt*s  book^,  whose  grulirou*s  framM  of 
d. 

theiie  lines,  desi.^M  to  let  yon  know 
at  from  a  wclI-placM  table  flow, 
ngc  question,  if  the  art  of  rooks 
by  Nature,  or  attained  by  books: 
.  will  never  frame  a  noble  trrat, 
vAv  dependence  lies  in  some  rcoript : 
mre  Nature  every  thing  i>  spffiTd, 
s  no  more  than  stewM,  bek'd,  roast,  and 
IM. 

:  and  Nature  join,  th*  e/Tcct  will  be 
•  ragout,  or  charming  fricatvc. 
that  would  his  (*cniu«<  so  advance, 
ie  rope  he  mi||rht  se<''urrly  dance, 
Icr  years  enures  himst>1f  to  pains, 
.*r*s  parchinjs:  heat,  and  winter*s  rains, 
the  Hre  of  wii<e  and  love  abstains ; 
"an  his  hautboy^s  stops  command, 
ne  skilful  master  form  his  bond  : 
1^  take  their  cooks  thoucrh  never  tried  ; 
lo  more  to  them  than  up  and  ride. 
Its  prranted  thus  show  hiui  a  ffMtl, 
ds  a  parent's  check,  or  rods  at  scho«)l. 
•k  when  hot,  and  M-ardens  bakM,  somv 

ith  an  intf*ntion  mf^n  should  buy. 

>und  with  such  a  plenteous  store, 

you'll   let   them    treat,  they'll  ask   no 

re: 

■\v.  vast  ambition  of  their  soul, 

■ir  port  admired,  and  table  full. 

amidst  that  cringins:  fawninpj  crowd, 

.<»o  very  much,  and  lauirh  so  loud, 

I  such  grace  his  honoui''s  actions  praise, 

he  fences, dance*j,  mhj^s,  and  plays; 

lis  livery's  rich,  his  chariot's  fine, 

•e  his  meat,  and  delicate  his  wine ; 

(1  thus,  how  should  the  youth  descry 

iness  f»f  friendship  from  a  lie  ? 

t  with, cauti.Kis  tem|>er  when  sincere ; 

inj?  impudence  is  void  of  care : 

rish  funeral  api^cars 

drubs  with  mercenary  tears ; 

5;injr  oft'  their  hand«,  with  hideous  moan, 

his  name  fi)r  whom  they  stem  to  groan  ; 

I  gri<-f  with  silont  steps  pror^-eds, 

mfiign'd  with  inward  pasNi«»n  blendji. 

of  wealth  !  Were  U»rds  as  butchers  wisp, 

,  their  m<sit  would  banish  all  t\\f*jHci;f 

in  kin;:'-",  with  wine  and  mas^y  b«jwl, 

>  the  dark  recesses  of  the  soul  ; 

lid  open,  n'»  one  niirht  pretend, 

nan  of  worth,  to  he  their  friend. 

he  jnit'sti>  their  putmnsimderniine  ; 

er  them,  for  giving  them  their  wine. 

«,  *«  he  ailmitted  a  menibt-r  of  The  Becf- 
." — Richard  INt court,  who  was  a  player 
tic  writer,  is  eei€]>rate<l  in  the  Sp<'etator, 
sd  of  a  spriirlitly  v/  t,  and  an  ea"<y  ami 
>litenes8.     His  company  was  much  co- 
tie  gn-atjOn  aeeoiint  of  his  qu:ir!»ieation«j 
com]>anion.     AMjcm  the  famous  U  cf- 
was  fir^t  instituted,  he  had  th«'  «»irice  of 
issignetl  him  ;  and.  as  a  mark  old  stinc- 
to  wear  a  small  gvi<liron  of  jjnld  hunvr 
ie(*k  with  a  green  »ilk  riband.     He  died 
1713.    N. 


Great  men  have  dearly  thus  companioii<  bought: 
Unless  by  these  instructions  they'll  be  taught, 
They  spread   the    net,  and  will   themselves 


be 


caught. 


Were  Horace,  that  great  master,  now  alive, 
A  feast  with  wit  and  judgment  he'd  contri\e. 
As  thus: — Supposing  that  you  would  rehearse 
A  laboured  work,  and  every  dish  a  verse ; 
He'd«ay,  "  Mend  this,  awl  folher  line,  and  this." 
If  after  trial  it  were  still  amiss. 
He'd  bid  you  give  it  a  new  turu  of  face. 
Or  set  somedi>h  morcMiiriouK  in  its  place. 
If  you  persist,  he  would  not  striv«?  to  move 
A  passion  so  delightful  as  sdf-lovo. 

We  should  submit  our  treats  to  cdtics'  view, 
And  every  pnident  cook  should  read  Bossu. 
Judgment  provide*^  the  meat  in  season  fit. 
Which  by  the  genius  drest,  its  sauce  is  wit. 
<iood  beef  for  men,  pudding  for  youth  and  age. 
Come  up  to  the  diTonitn  of  the  stage. 
The  critic  strikes  out  ail  that  is  sot  just. 
And  'tis  ev'n  so  the  butler  chips  his  crust. 
Poets  and  pastry-cook  a  will  be  the  same. 
Since  t>oth  of  them  their  imagex  must  frame* 
Chimeras  froih  the  poet's  fancies  flow : 
The  cool^  contiivcs  his  shapes  in  real  dough. 
When  Truth  commands,  there's  no  man  can 
offend, 
That  with  a  modest  love  correct*  his  friend. 
Though  'tis  in  toasting  bread,  or  buttering  pease, 
Sm  the  reproof  has  temper,  kindness,  ease. 
But  why  should    we  reprove   when   faults   are 

small  > 
Because  'tis  better  to  have  none  at  all. 
There's  often  weight  in  things  that  seem  the  least. 
And  our  most  trilling  follies  raise  the  jest. 

Tis  by  his  cleanliness  a  cook  must  please  ; 
\  kitchen  will  admit  of  no  disease. 
The  fowl'Tand  tb-*  huntsman  both  may  run 
Amidst  that  dirt  which  he  must  nicely  shun. 
Kmpedocles,  a  sage  of  old,  would  raise 
A  nome  immortal  by  unusual  ways; 
At  last  his  fancies  grew  so  very  o«ld, 
He  thought  by  roatting  to  be  made  a  god. 
Though  fat,  he  leapt  with  hisunwieldly  stuff 
In  Etna's  flames,  so  to  have  lire  enough'. 
Were  my  cook  fat,  and  I  a  stander-by, 
I'd  rather  than  himself  his  fish  should  fry. 

There  are  some  persons  so  excessive  rude, 
Tliat  to  your  private  table  they'll  intrude. 
In  vain  you  fly,  in  vain  pretend  to  fast ; 
Turn  like  a  fox,  they'll  catch  you  at  the  last. 
Vou  must,  since  bars  and  doors  are  no  defence, 
Kv'n  <]uit  your  hou^e  as  in  a  pestilence. 
Be  quick,  nay  vcrj'  quick,  or  he'll  approach, 
And,   as  you're  scampering,  i^top   you  in  your 

coach. 
Then  thihk  of  all  your  sins,  and  you  will  see 
How  right  your  guilt  and  puuiiilmient  agree: 
Perhaps  no  tender  pity  couUl  prevail. 
But  you  would  throw  some  debtor  into  gaol. 
Now  mark  th»  effl-ct  of  this  prevailing  curse, 
You  are  detain'd  by  something  that  is  worse* 

Were  it  in  my  election,  I  should  choose. 
To  nit«t  a  ravenous  wolf  or  bear  got  loose. 
He'll  (^t  and  talk,  and  talking  stiH  will  eat. 
No  quarter  from  the,  parasite  you'll  get ; 
But,   like    a  leech  well  lix'd,  he'll  suck  what*s 

good, 
And  never  put  till  satisfied  with  blood. 
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LETTER    IX. 
To  Mr.  


DEAR  SIR, 

I  MUST  rommunirate  my  happiiic>*s  to  you,  bc- 
raiiM*  yuii  an*  s«i  rnurb  my  friend  as  to  rrjoioK  ;it  it. 
I  Miinr  «lays  a'^o  imt  with  an  oki  acquaiiitanc*',  a 
ciiriiMi-i  jji  r«'un,  of  whom  1  imiuir'"*!  it  Iiir  liad  m-I'Ii 
the  b«)ok  <'<incorninjr  soups  and  >aui-c*s.  H«^  told 
mc  he  had  ;  hut  tliat  he  had  hut  a  very  s'.i^ht  \  Jew 
of  it,  the  i-'CTsou  wlio  was  ina^itrr  of  it  not  h«  in?r 
willirtp  to  part  with  so  valuable  a  rnrny  otttif  his 
cloyt't.  1  d«Vind  him  to  givR  mo  what  account 
he  could  of  it.  He  .-ays,  that  it  is  a  v<tv  hand- 
fomc  octavo  ;'f<ir,  rv«rr  ^inc^  t'le  days  of  O^ilhy, 
goml  paptT,  :ind  ;:iio<l  jHint.  and  fniu  curs,  make  a 
hiHik  fK-i-omo  ingi.  nious,  and  l^rightcn  up  an  author 
Ptinuiifly ;  that  thi-rc  is  a  copious  ind(  x ;  and  at 
the  «'iid  a  catahigtir  ol  all  tli«  dinlor's  works,  con- 
ccriiinp-  cocklc^^,  r.nt:li>h  beetles,  >nnils,  spiders, 
that  j;et  up  into  the  nir  and  throw  us  down  coh- 
wrhs,  a  monsti-r  vomited  up  by  a  baker,  and  such 
like;  which,  if  carefully  peiusc«l,  would  wonder- 
fully improve  us.  There  is,  it''seems,  no  inanu- 
sciipt  <»f  it  In  Knj;la::d.  nor  any  other  country  that 
can  be  li(!aitl  of;  so  thiit  this  impression  is  from 
one  of  Humelherjrius,  who,  as  my  frien«l  says,  he 
diKs  not  iKilieve  contrived  it  himself,  beiauM*  the 
thii:^  an?  so  ver\'  nnich  out  of  the  way,  that  it  is 
«r»t  probable  any  K.'arned  uuin  would  s*?t  hims'.'lf 
."■■•riuirsly  to  w<uk  to  invent  them.  He  tells  me  of 
this  in^^enious  remark  made  by  the  etlitnr,  "That, 
whuitver  manuscripts  there  mi:; hi  have  been,  they 
must  have  bci-n  extremely  vicious  and  «'oriupt,  as 
liciui:  written  out  bv  the  crooks  i.hemM'lves,  or 
some  of  their  friends  or  servants,  who  are  not  al- 
ways tht  m«»st  a<X'urale.'*  And  then,  as  my  friend 
obs«r«ed,  if  the  cotik  had  us<*d  it  much,  it  mi^ht 
be  sidlied  ;  tie  atok,  perhaps,  not  always  lickinjr 
his  li livers  when  he  lia<l  occasion  for  it.  I  should 
think  it  no  improvirhiit  matter  for  the  state  to  or- 
fler  a  stlect  <i*riveiuT  to  transcribe  receipts,  le?t 
i^'iiorant  women  and  housekeepers  shouUI  impose 
iipiiii  futuH'  aues  by  ill-spelt  and  uncorrect  receipts 
for  pottiiiff  of  lobstrrs,  or  pickling  of  turkeys. 
Ca'lius  Ap:cius,  it  seems,  passes  for  the  author  of 
this  treatise ;  who'H*  science,  learning,  and  diwl- 
pliiie,  W4"re  «'xtn.'njely  contemned,  and  almost  ab- 
hornd,  by  S-nt^ut  and  the  Stoics,  as  intnKlucin.i; 
Juxury,  and  infecting  the  manners  of  the  R<'man«; 
«iid  so  lay  n*'j(lect»1  till  the  inferior  ages;  but 
then  were  introduced,  as  being  a  h<'lp  to  phy>ic, 
to  which  a  lenrned  author,  called  Donatus,  says, 
that  **  the  kitchen  is  a  handmaid."  I  n member 
in  our  days,  tliough  we  cail'.iot  in  every  resp4'  t 
come  u,'  ti»  the  an(*ients,  that  by  a  very  g«M>d 
flutlior  an  old  trenth-man  is  iiitrr)duc(d  as  making 
U5M!  of  thiee  doctors,  Dr  Diet,  Dr.  ;2uiet,  and  Dr. 
IWerriman.  They  are  reported  V}  be  ex wl lent 
phyMcians;  and,  if  kept  at  a  constant  peuAion, 
their  f<*es  will  not  be  very  costly. 

It  seems,  as  my  friend  has  learnt,  there  were 
two  p«rsons  that  bore,  the  name  of  Apieius.  out 
under  the  repuhli<',  the  other  in  the  time  ol'Tibi'- 
rius,  who  is  re<i>rded  by  Pliny,  "to  h;.\e  had 
a  ereat  deal  of  wit  and  judi^numt  in  all  all'airs  tha* 
related  to  e:itiu'.r,"  and  conse<iuintly  has  his  nam*, 
aifixod  to  many  »uitw  of  auiuuli-'ttf  and  paocakes. 


Nor  were  emperoni  less  contributors  to  so  gmtaa 
undtrtakin.,  as  Vitellius,  Commodus,  Diditu  Ja- 
lianus,  and  Variu;;  Heliocabalus,  whose  imperisl 
natues  are  pn>Hxed  to  manifold  receiptif ;  the  ls.it 
of  which  emperors  had  tlie  peculiar  glory  of  fir>t 
making    sausages    of   shrimps,    crabs,    oytten, 
prawns,  and  lobsters.     And  thcue  sausages  being 
meutionixl   by  the  author  which  the  editor  pab- 
liNhes,  from  that  and  many  uther  arguioents  the 
U>arned   doctor  irrefni^ably  maintains,  that  tbc 
hook,  as  now  piinted,  could  not  be  transcribed  tin 
nft(>r  the  time  of  Helio^almlus,  who  gloried  in  the 
titlesofApicinsandViteilins,more  than  Antoninus 
i  who  had  gaiiKKl  his  reputation  by  a  tempersle, 
austere,  and  solid  virtue.     And»  it  seems,  luder 
his  administration,  a  person  that  found  out  a  new 
soup  might  have  as  great  a  rcwanl,  as  Drake  or 
Dampier  might  expect  for  finding  a  new  coqtineot 
My  friend  says,  the  editor  tdls  us  of  unbeardw)f 
dainties ;    how   ^  iEsopus  bad    a   supper  of  the 
tonjjues  of  binis  that  could  speak ;"  and  that  "his 
daughter  rcgaU>d  on  pearls,"  though  he  does  not 
tell  us  hi»w  she  dressed  them;  how  **  Hortensios 
left  ten  thousand  pipes  of  wine  in  his  cellair,  lor 
his  lieirN  drinking;"  how  "  Vodius  Pollio  fed  fail 
tish-ponds  with  man*S  flesh ;"  and  how  *<  Castf 
bought  six  thousand  weight  of  lampreys  for  hii 
triumphal  supper."     I^e-says,  the  editor  prorei 
etpially  to  a  demonstration,  by  the  propoftioiis 
and  quantities  set  down,  and  the  nauseonsnetf  of 
tlH;  ingrt clients,  that  the  dinners  of  the.  etuperon 
were  ordered  by  their  physicians;  and  that  the 
Tccijie  was  taken  by  the  cook,  as  the  collegitte 
doctors  would  do  their  bills,  to  a  modem  apothe- 
cary; and  that  this  custom  was  taken  from  the 
Egyptians ;  and  that  this  method  continued  till 
the  Ooths  and  Vandals  over-ran  the  western  fm- 
pire  5  and  that  they,by  use,  exercise,  and  necessity 
of  abstinence,  introduced  the  eating  of  cheese  ai^ 
venison  without  thc»se  additional  sauces,  which 
the  physicians  of  old  found  out  to  restore  the  de- 
praved appetites  of  such  great  men  as  had  loit 
their  stomachs  by  an  excess  of  luxury*.    Oat  of 
the  ruins  of  Erasistratus's  book  of  endifie^  Glanew 
Lorrensis  of  cozv-hfet,  Mithserus  of  hut'-pvU.^  D»- 
nysius  of  tugur-sofu,  Agis  of  pickled  broom-Mtt 
Epiuetus   of  tack-potsct,   Euthedemus   of  o^- 
dumplingi,  Hegcsippus  of  black-adding^  Crito  of 
so\utd  muckartly  Stepbanus  of  /einoii-crfffm,  Ar- 
chites  of  hov^s-harsltij  Acestius  of  quinet-mwmtf 
lade,  Hickesius  of  polled  pigrmi.  Diodes  of  ^xvrt- 
hrradi,  and  Phi  list  ion  of  oat-cuket    and  several 
other  such  authors,  the  great  Humelbergius  eom- 
po.oed  his  aimotalions  upon  Apieius;  whose  w- 
ceipts,  when  |MirtofTully,  l.ivy,  and  Tacitus  bare 
hft'o  neghrted  and  lost,  were  preserved  in  the  ut- 
most parts  of  Trauvylvania,  fi>r  the  peiHiliar  palate 
of  the  in'jrenious  editor.     Latinus  T4itiiiius  (ind« 
fault  witli  several  disheb  of  Apieius,  and  is  pleasid  , 
to  say  they  are  nauMH)us ;  but  our  editor  defendi 
that  great  person,  by  showing  ttn^  different  of  our 
customi» ;  how  Plutarch  ^.ay»,  *.*  the  amients^sed 
mi  pep|RT,"  wiici-eas  all,  or  at  least  five  or  six  huu- 
di-ed,  of  Apicius*«>  (lelicates  wtre  scasoneil  with  it. 
For  we  may  as  well  admiiv  that  some  West  Indians 
should  ab  tain  from  salt,  as  that  we  should  be  able 
to  Inar  the  bitterness  of  hops  in  our  common 
drink :  aiul  therefore  wc  should  not  bo  averse  to 
rue,    cummin,   parsley-seed,  marsh-mailuws,  or 
nettles,  with  our  common  uieat;  or  to  haw  pe|>perj 
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honey,  salt,  rinegar,  raisins,  mustard  and  oil, 
xue,  mastic,  and  cardamunis,  strown  promis- 
cuunsly  ov(  r  our  diniiei-,  when  t  comes  to  table. 
My  friend  telU  me  of  tome  short  observations  he 
made  out  of  the  annotation:;,  which  be  owes  to  bis 
xneniory;  and  thc:refore  begs  pardon  if  in  some 
things  he  may  mistake,  because  it  is  not  wilfully, 
as,  that  Papirius  Pilrus  was  the  gn.at  patron  uf 
custaid :  that  the  **  tttrajtharmacon,  a  dish  much 
admired  by  the  emperors  Adrian  and  Alexander 
Severus,  was  made  of  pheasant,  peaco<*k,  a  wild 
i0Hr*8  bock  and  udder,  with  a  breltd  pudding  over 
It;  and  that  the  name  and  reason  of  so  odd  a  dish 
are  to  be  sought  furauioni^t  the  physician:^." 

Hje  work  is  divided  into  ten  bo^jks;  of  which 
the  first  treats  of  soups  and  pickles,  and  amongst 
other  things  shows,  that  saucepans  were  tinned 
before  the  time  of  Pliny ;  that  Oordian  used  a  ^lass 
of  bitter  in  a  morning ;  that  the  ancients  8(*alde<l 
their  vine;  and  that  burnt  claret,  as  now  prac- 
tised, with  spice  and  siinpir,  is  pernicious ;   that 
the  adultcratiolT  of  wine  was  as  ancient  a<i  Cato; 
that  hrann  was  a  Roman  dish,  which  Apiciufc  com- 
meods  as  wonderful ;  itb  sauce  then  was  mustard 
and  honey,  before  tlie  frequent  use  of  sufrar :  nor 
arere  soused  hoj;:s-feit,  cheeks,  and  ears,  unknown 
to  those  ages.     It  is  very  probable,  they  were  not 
•o  superstitious  as  to  have  so  ^eat  a  delicate  only 
at  Christmas.  It  were  worth  a  dissertation  betw(*en 
two  learned  persons,  so  it  were  managed  with 
tem^MT  and  candour,  to  know  whether  the  Britons 
taught  it  to  the  Romans,  or  whether  Caesar  intro- 
duced it  into  Britain  :  and  it  is  strange  he  should 
take  no  notice  of  it;  whcr<*as  he  has  recordid,  tliat 
they  did  not  eat  hare*s  flesh ;  that  the  ancients 
used  to  marinate  their  fish,  by  frying  them  in  oil, 
and,  the  moment  they  were  taken  out,  pourinsr 
builiniE  vinegar  upon  them.    The  learned  annotator 
observes,  that  the  best  way  of  keeping  the  liquor  in 
oystery  is,  by  laying  the  deep  shell  downwards ; 
and  by  this  means  Apicius  conveyid  oysters  to 
Tiberius  when  in  Parthia;  a  noble  invention,  since 
made  use  of  at  .Colchester  with  most  admirable 
mcceis!  What  cvtates  might  Brawn  or  Locket 
have  got  in  Uiose  days,  wlien  Apicius,  only  for 
boiling  sprouts  after  a  new  fashion,  deser\-edly 
came  into  the  good  graces  of  Drusus,  who  then 
DODiDianded  the  Roman  armies ! 

The  first  book  liaving  treated  of  sauces  or  stand- 
ing.pivkleH  for  relish,  which  are  used  in  most  of 
the  succeeding  rec«tipts ;  the  second  has  a  glorious 
Hibjcct,  of  sausugcii,  both  with  skins  and  without, 
irhicb  contains  matters  no  less  remarkable  than 
the  former.  Tlie  ancients  that  were  delicate  in 
bh(  ir  eating  prepared  their  own  mushrooms  with 
in  amber,  or  at  least  u  silver  kuife  ;  where  the  an- 
M)tat4>r  shows  elegantly,  against  Hardouinus,  that 
dw  whole  knife,  and  not  only  the  liandle,  was  of 
imber  or  silver,  lest  the  rustin'*ss  of  an  ordinary 
knife  might  prove  infectious.  This  is  a  nicety 
S'hicb  I  hope  we  may  in  time  arrive  to ;  for  the 
Britons,  though  not  very  forward  in  inventions, 
f«t  are  out-done  by  no  nations  in  imitation  or  im- 
HOvcmcntR. 

The  third  book  is  of  such  etiibles  as  are  pro- 
hiced  in  gardens.  The  Romans  used  'at'lrr,  to 
nake  th^r  herbs  look  green ;  the  annotator  shows 
n»r  salt  petiv  at  present  to  difler  from  the  ancient 
ulrc  Apicius  had  a  way  of  mineing  them  first 
riib  oil  md  ialt«  and  so  boiling  them^  wbich  Pliuy 


commends.      But  the  present  receipt  is,  to  let  the 
water  boil  well ;  throw  in  salt  and  a  bit  of  butter; 
and  so  not  only  sprouts  hut  spinage  will  be  green. 
There  is  a  most  extraordinary  observation  of  the 
editor's,  to  which  I  cannot  but  agree;  that  it  is  a 
vulgar  error,  that  walnut-trees,  like  Russian  wives, 
thrive  the  better  for  being  beaten;  and  that  long 
poles  and  stones  ore  used  by  boys  and  otliers  to 
get  the  firuit  down,  the  walnut-trei*  being  so  very 
high  they  could  not  otlierwise  reach  it,  rather  out 
of  kindness  to  themselves,  than  any  regard  to  the 
tree  that  bears  it.     As  for  asparagus,  there  is  an 
excellent  remark,  that,  accord! ul^  to  Pliny,^hey 
were  the  great  care  of  the  ancier:t  gardt*ni'rs,  and 
that  at  Ravenna  three  wei;<he«l  a  pound;  but  that 
in  England  it  was  thought  a  rarity  when  a  huii- 
dr«.d  of  them  weighed  thirty:  that  cucumbers  are 
apt  to  risi*  in  the  stomach,  unless  pared,  or  boited 
with  oil,  vinegar,  and  honey;  that  the  Egyptiiins 
would  drink  hunl  without  any  disturbantx*.  Iiccnusc 
it  was  a  rule  for  them  to  have  always  boiled  cab- 
bage for  their  lirst  dish  at  supj)er :  that  the  best 
way  to  roast  onions  is  in  colewort  leaves,  for  fear 
of  burning  them  :  that  beets  are  good  for  smiths, 
bccuust^  they,  working  at  the  fire,  are  gentrrally 
costive :  that  Petronius  has  recorded  a  little  old 
woman,  who  sold  thfc  agreste  oliu  of  the  ant^ients ; 
which  honour  I  take  to  be  as  much  due  to  tlios4* 
who  in  our  days  cry  uettle-tops,  elder-buds,  and 
cliver,  in  spring-time  very  wholesome. 

The  fourth  book  contains  the  ut)i\-ersal  Art  of 
Cookery.  As  Matthseus  Syivaticus  composed  the 
Pandects  of  Physio,  aud  Justinian  those  of  I<aw ; 
so  Apicius  has  done  the  Pandects  of  his  Art,  in 
this  l>ook  which  lK*ars  that  inscription.  The  first 
chaj>ter  contains  the  admirable  receipt  of  a  sa- 
lacacahy  of  Apicius.  Bruise  in  a  mortar  parslcy- 
set'd,  driwl  pennyroyal,  dried  mint,  ginger,  green 
coriander,  raisins  stoned,  honey,  vinegar,  oil,  and 
wine ;  put  them  into  a  cacebulum ;  tliree  crusts  of 
pycentine  bread,  tht^  flesh  of  a  pullet,  goat  stones, 
vestine  cheese,  pine  kernels,  cucumbers,  dried 
onions  minced  small ;  pour  a  soup  over  it,  garnish 
it  with  snow,  and  send  it  up  in  Uic  cacabuluttu 
This  cacahulum  lM:ing  an  unusual  vessel,  my  friend 
went  to  his  dictionaiy,  where,  finding  an  odd  -in- 
terpretation of  it,  be  was  easily  persuaded,  from 
the  whimsicralnessof  the  composition,  and  the  fan- 
tasticalness  of  suow  for  its  garniture,  that  the  pro- 
perest  vessel  for  a  physician  to  prescribe,  to  send 
to  table  upon  that  occoj^ion,  might  be  a  bed*pan. 
There  are  some  admirable  remarks  in  the  annota- 
tions to  tlie  second  chapter,  concerning  tho 
dialogue  gf  Asellius  Sabinus,  who  introduces  a 
combat  betwei.  n  mushi-ooms,  chats,  or  beecofico**, 
oysters,  and  redwings ;  a  work  tliat  ought  to  he 
published  :  for  the  same  annotator  observes,  that 
this  island  is  not  <k'stitute  of  redwings,  though 
coming  to  us  only  in  the  hardest  weather,  and 
therefore  seldom  brought  £it  to  our  tables ;  that 
the  chatt  come  to  us  in  April  and  breid,  and  about 
autunui  return  to  Afric;  that  ex|>erience  shows 
us  they  may  be  kept  in  cages,  fctl  with  beef  or 
wether  mutton,  figs,  grapes,  ami  mineed  filberts, 
being  dainties  not  unworthy  the  care  of  such  as 
would  pres(T\-e  our  British  dishes ;  the  first  de- 
lighting in  hodwe-podge,  ga.limaufries,  fon^«'d 
meats,  jussels,  and  salmagiindies;  the  latter  in 
spear-ribs,  surloins,  chines  and  barons;  and  thence 
our  terms  of  art|  both  as  to  drc;fsing  aud  coniing. 
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become  very  different ;  for  they,  lyiiie:  upon  a  sort 
of  couch,  could  not  hu\  e  car\'ed  thoM?  dishes  which 
our  ancestor!!,  when  the}'  sat  upon  fonns,  used  to 
do.  But,  since  the  use  of  cushions  aiul  elbow- 
i?hairs,  and  the  editions  of  good  books  andanthons, 
it  may  be  hoped  in  time  we  may  come  up  to  them. 
For  indeed  hitht?rto  we  have  been  something;  to 
blame ;  and  I  believe  few  of  us  have  seen  a  dish 
of  capon-stones  at  table;  (lanib-ston(  .s  is  acknow- 
ledged by  tlie  lenrned  annotator  that  wi*  have) 
for  the  art  of  making  capons  has  long  b<Tu  hurif*d  ! 
in  oblivion.  Varro,  the  gn^at  Roman  anti<)nar\', 
tells  us  how  to  do  it  by  burning  ol'  tU«  ir  spurs; 
which,  o<*casioniiig  their  strrility,  makrs  I  hem  ra- 
pons  in  etiect,  tliough  those  parts  thereby  bct*ame 
more  larger  and  tender. 

TJie  fifth  book  is  of  pease-porridge;  under  which 
areineluded,frumttary,  wati^rgnifl,  milk-fiorridge, 
rice-milk,  flumary,  stir-about,  and  the  like  The 
Latin  or  rather  Groik  nnme  is  aitsprio* :  but  my 
friend  was  pleased  tu  entitle  it  pantatrnui,  a  name 
used  by  Rabelais,  an  imminent  physician.  There 
a^rc  some  very  remarkable  things  in  it ;  as,  the 
emperor  Julianas  had  seldom  any  thing  but  si>oon- 
mcat  at  auppcr:  that  the  herb  frnngreek,  with 
pickles,  oil,  and  wine,  was  a  Roman  dainty;  upon 
wiiich  the  annotator  observes,  that  it  is  not  u>cd  in 
onr  kitchens,  for  a  certain  ungiateful  bitterness 
that  it  has;  and  that  it  is  plainly  a  physical  diet, 
that  will  give  a  stool ;  and  that,  mixerl  with  oats, 
it  is  the  lK»st  purge  for  horses :  an  excellent  inven- 
tion for  frusrality,  that  nothin'Z  might  hi',  lost;  for 
what  the  lord  did  not  cat,  he  might  send  to  his 
stahli^ ! 

The  sixth  book  treats  of  wild-fowl;  hi>w  to 
dress  ostriches,  (the  biggest,  gross'^it,  and  most 
difficult  of  digestion,  of  an}' bird)  pha*nicopt rices, 
parrots,  &c. 

The  seventh  l)ook  treats  of  thinsrs  sumpUiousand 
costlu,  and  fh(T<*ffn'e  chieily  concerning  hof^-mtat ; 
in  which  the  Romans  came  to  that  c.\ces'«,  that  the 
laws  fort)a«l  the  us.iL'cof  hogs-harslet, sweet-breads, 
ch<.vks,  &e.  at  their  public  suppers;  and  Cato, 
when  censor,  souuht  to  restrain  the  extrava2:ant 
use  of  brawn,  by  several  of  his  orations.  So  much 
regard  was  had  then  to  the  art  of  cook*,  ly,  that 
we  »<'C  it  took  place  in  the  thoujrhts  of  the  wisest 
men,  and  bore  a  part  in  their  most  ini]>ortant 
councils.  Ltit,  alas  !  the  degenera«'y  of  our  pre- 
»ent  ago  is  su(?h,  that  I  believe  few  l)esides  the  an- 
notator know  the  excellency  of  a  virgin  sow,  espc»- 
rially  of  the  bbick  kind  brought  from  China  ;  and 
how  to  make  the  most  of  her  liver,  lights,  brains, 
and  pettitot^s ;  and  to  vary  her  into  those  fifty 
dishes  which,  Pliny  says,  were  usually  made  of 
that  delicious  cnature.  Besides,  G'alen  tells  us 
more  of  its  excellencies  :  "  That  fi^liow  that  eats 
bactm  for  two  or  thrt*  days  before  he  i«i  to  box  or 
wrestle,  shall  be  mnch  stronger  than  if  he  should 
(at  the  best  roast  lM?ef  or  bag  pudding  in  the  pa- 
rish." 

The  eighth  l>ook  treats  of  such  dainties  as/oMr- 
foittcd  l)easts  aftbrd  us ;  as,  I.  the  xnld  boar,  which 
they  ns(  d  to  boil  with  all  its  bristles  on.  2.  The 
decTt  dnsstd  with  broth  made  with  pe|»per,  wine, 
honey,  oil,  an«l  stewed  damsim*?,  ^c.  S.  The  zvitd 
thcrpi  of  which  then*  are  **  innumerable  in  tin* 
mountains  of  Yorkshire  and  Westmoreland,  that 
will  let  nolnidy  handle  them;"  but,  if  they  arc 
caught,  they  arc  to  be  sent  up  with  an  **  elegant 


sauce,  pi  escribed  after  a  physical  manner,  in  fom 
of  an  electuary,  made  of  pepper,  rue,  pantey-setd, 
juniper,  thyme  dried,  mint,  pennyroyal,  honey, 
&c."  with  which  any  ap<ithecary  in  that  country 
can  furnish  you.    4.  £erf\  with  onion  sauce*  and 
commended  by  Celsus,  but  not  much  appitned  by 
Hi)>pocrate8,  because  the  Greeks  scarce  knew  faow 
to  luakt  oitn,  and  ftotodering-tubs  were  in  ^tfry  few 
families :  for  physicians  have  been  very  peculiar 
in  their  diet  in  all  ages;  otherwise  Galen  would 
scarce  have  found  out  that  young  foxes  were  is 
s(;ason  in  autunm.     5.  The  inching  pig  boiled  io 
jmper.      6.  'I'he   hare^  the  chief  of  the  Roman 
dainties  ;  its  blood  being  tlic  sweetest  of  any  ani- 
mal, its  natural  fear  contributing  to  that  excel- 
lence.    Though  tlie  emperors  and  nobility  bnd 
])arks  to  fatten  them  in ;  yet  in  the  time  of  Di- 
dianus  Julianus,  if  any  one  had  sent  him  one,  or  a 
pig, he  would  make  it  last  him  three  days;  whereuf 
Alexander  Sf.'vcriis  had  one   every  meal,  which 
must  have  l>een  a  great  expense,  and  is  very  re- 
markable.    But  the  most  exquisite  animal  was 
reserved  for  the  last  chapter ;  and  tliat  was  tlte 
dormouse,  a  harmless  creature,  whose  innocence 
mi.{(ht  at  least  liave  defended  it  both  from  cooks 
and  physio; J tis.     But  Apicius  found  out  an  odd 
Murt  oi'  fate  for  those  poor  creatures ;  some  to  be 
boned,  and  others  to  be  put  whole,  with  c»dd  ingnv     ' 
dientr,  into  hogi-giUt,  and  so  trailed  for  aausaee«> 
In  ancient  times,  people  made  it  their  business  to 
fatten  th'Mii :  Aristotle  rightly  observes,  that  sleep 
i'attened  them  ;  aiul  Martial  from  thcnoc  too  poeti- 
cally tells  us,  tliat  sleep  was  their  only  nourish- 
ment.    But  t^e  annotator  has  cleared  that  point; 
lu>,  good  man,  lias  tenderly  observed  one  of  tlicm 
for  many  years,  and  finds,  that  it  does  not  sleep  all 
tli'>  winter,  as  falsely  reported,  but  wakes  at  meals 
and  after  its  repast  then  rolls  itself  up  in  a  ball  to 
sleep.     This  donnouse,  according  to  the  author, 
did  not  drink  in  three  years  time;  but  whether 
other  dormice  do  so,  1  cannot  tell,  because  Banv* 
bousi>lbergitts's  treatise  Of  Fattening  Dormice  i« 
lost.     Though  very  costly,  they  became  a  com- 
mon dish  ut  great  entertainmetkts.     Petronius  de- 
livers us  an  odd  receipt  for  dressng  them,  aud 
serving  them  up  with  poppies  and  honey ;  which 
must  be  a  very  soporitbrous  dainty,  and  as  eood 
as  owl-pie  to  such  as  want  a  nap  after  dinner. 
I'he  fondness  of  the  Romans  came  to  be  so  cxce^i* 
sive  towards  them,  that,  as  Pliny  says,  "  the  cen- 
sorian  laws,  and  Man^us  Scaurus  in  his  consul- 
ship, got  them  prohibited  from  public  entertain- 
ments.''  But  Nero,  Commodus,  and  Heiiogabaius, 
would  not  deny  the  lil)crty,  and  indre-d  propcnrty, 
of  their  subjects  in  so  reasonable  an  enjoyment ; 
and  thcrefoi-e  we  liml  them  long  aft/er  brought  to 
table  iu  the  times  of  Ammianus  Marcellinus,  who 
tells  us  likewise,  that  "  tcalet  were  brought  to  table 
in  those  ages,  to  wei&rh  curious  fishes,  binls,  and 
dormice,"  to  sec  whether  they  were  at  the  standard 
of  excellen<*e   and  i)ert*ection,  and  sometimes,  I 
suppose,  to  vie  with  other  pretenders  to  magnifi- 
cence.    The  annotator  takes  hold  of  tliis  <iocauoD, 
t«>  show  **  of  how  great  use  s<*ales  would  be  at  the 
tables  of  ourn«)[)iiity,''espi'ciallynpon  the  bringing 
up  of  a  dish  of  M'i Id-fowl :   '«  for,  if  twelve  larks 
(says  he)  should  weii^h  below  twelve  ounc:'s,  they 
would  be  \ery  lean,  and  scarce  tolerable ;  if  twelve, 
and  down- weight,  they  would  be  very  well ;  but, 
if  thirU'cu,  they  would  be  £at  to  pcrficction."    We 
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loe  upon  how  nice  ami  exact  a  balance  the  Iiap^)!- 
ae%9  of  catini;  depends ! 

I  could  sc-irce  forb^-ar  smitlns:,  not  to  sqy  ufnrse. 
It  Rnch  CTcactness  and  siirh  dainties;  and  told  my 
friend^  that  those  scales  would  b«  of  extrionHnary 


use  at  Dun^tnbiu  ;  anil  that,  if  the  annot^it.or  had     i»ri<'e  for  so  iuipeiiai  a  dainty! 


not  prescrilied  his  dorinxiH',  I  should  upon  t)i<- 
firrt  occasion  be  iclad  to  visit  it,  if  I  kru-w  its 
risitin?-<lay5i  and  hourSf  so  as  not  to  di<Mirli  it. 

My  fritind  sairi,  there  remained  bnt  two  biM»ks 
more,  one  of  sea  and  tlK*  other  of  river  lihh,ii!  tlie 


salinaLnindy,  wjlh  the  hearl  and  tail  so  neatly  la'd, 
tliat   it   suri^rrserl  him.     H*.'  8ay<»,  many  of  tlie 
^fteri^s  may  Ik?  found  at   the  Suc^.ir  Loaf  in  Bell 
YanI,  as  srivins;ran  cxt'i'llcnt  rtdi>h  to  Burton  ale/ 
and  not  ct>«{tlii2  al)i>vc  si\|'><-'nce,  an  inconsidcnible 


I'lie  tentli  book,  as  my  friend  tells  me,  is  con- 
c'crnin;:  ./»Vi  s;inrci,  wliioh  consist  of  variety  of  in- 
incdients,  anion:;st  wliieh  is  p-encRillv  a  kind  of 
fnnnetiry.     Hut.  iti-;  not  t:>  l^^  f irsrotten  by  any" 
pei*suni  ulio  wotiitl  boil  fish  exactiy,thattiiey  throw 


account  of  which  he  u-tmUl  not  l)o  lomr,  set-in;^  his  |  tlKiualivi*  inti»  tJK.' w.der,  wliii-h  atpresait  is  said 


memory  began  to  fail  him  almost  as  much  as  my 
patience 

*Tis  true,  in  a  lonjr  work,  soft  slumbers  cix'.-^p, 
And  gently  sink  the  artist  into  slec;]!  '^ 

specially  when  treating  of  dormice. 

The  ninth  book  is  concernint?  sea  fish,  where, 


to  Iw  a  Dutch  receipt,  but  was  dcrivul  from  the 
iiom.ni'^  It  M''-m«:,S<-n;*i*a  the  philosopher,  (a  man 
from  whose?  inoro-o  tump^n"  litllo  po»Kl  in  tlu?  art 
of  c'x)k"ry  coiilil  l»c  «?v|Mr<»ted)  in  hi^  third  book 
of  Natural  i^m^stioii'*,  corr  ctin^j  the  luxury  of  the 
times,  s^^ays,  th(;  Runnns  went  eome  tc>  that  dainti- 
ness, that  they  Mould  not  eat  a  fish  unless  upon 
the  same  <lay  it  was  taken,  "  that  it  might  t'jiste 


■monsfrt  other  learned  aimotftt  ions,  is  record -d  that  of  the  sra,"  as  tlry  cxpresswl  it;  ami  therefore 
fiiinousvoyajre  of  Apicius,  who,  bavin;;  >}|>en*.  many  |  had  them  broui^ht  by  persons  who  rode  post,  and 
millionM,  and  being  retired  into  Campania,  heard  |  mad^  a  ^reat  outcry,  whereupon  all  other  people 
that  there  were  lobsters  of  a  va*<t  and  imusual  big-  I  were  obligenl  to  give  I  hem  the  road.  It  was  an 
ness  in  Africa,  and  thereupon  impatiently  got  on  i  usual  expres^uMi  for  a  llomao  to  say,  **  in  otb^r 
ihipboard  the  same  day;  and,  having  sutlVrcd  much  >  matters  1  niny  conliilo  in  you;  but  in  a  thiuc:  of 
at  sra,  came  at  last  to  the  coast     But  the  fanie  of  !  this  w<ight,  il  is  not  consistent  with  my  gravity 

and  prud*:ucc,  I  will  tru?t  nothin'j:  but  my  owa 
eyr's.  Bring  the  fish  hitlier,  let  ine  ace  him  breathe 
his  last."  Ami,  wlu-u  the  poor  lish  was  brought  to 
table  swinmiing  and  gasping,  would  cry  out, 
**  Nothing  is  more  bi>autifui  than  a  dying  mullet!" 
IMy  friend  says,  the  aun.itator  looks  upon  these 
**  as  jests  nuicle  by  the  Stoi(!S,  and  spoken  ab- 
surdly and  beyond  nature;'*  thoui^h  the  annotator 
at  the  same  time  tells  us,  that  it  was  a  law  at 
Athens,  that  tlie  fi^shermen  should  not  wash. their 
fi^h,  but  brinj:  th'-m  as  they  came  out  of  the  sen. 
Ha[>py  W(  re  t!ie  Atii<Miians  in  good  laws,  and  Uie 


no  great  a  man's  coniin?  had  lande<l  U-fore  him, 
and  all  the  fishermen  sailed  out  to  meet  him,  mn\ 
presented  him  with  tlu"irfairp:5t  lobsters.  Ho  asked, 
if  thcr  had  no  larsrec.  Th<*v  answen^l,  "  Their 
tea  produced  nothin;;  more  excellent  than  wiiat 
they  bad  brought."  This  honest  freixlom  of  theirs, 
with  his  disappointment,  so  disgusted  him,  that  he 
took  pet,  and  Imde  the  master  return  home  again 
immetliately :  and  so,  it  se^Mns,  Afri(^  lost  the 
breed  of  one  monster  more  thaii  it  had  In^foie'. 
There  are  many  rcc<?ipts  in  the  book,  to  dre-,s 
cramp-fish,  that  numb  th(?  hamls  of  those  thnt 


touch  them;  the  cuttle-fish,  whose  blood  is  like  i  R<nnan';  in  great  examples!  But  I  bcslieve  our 
ink;  thepoureontrel,or  many  feet;  the  sea-urchin,  |  Britons  need  wisli  their  friends  no  longer  life,  than 
or  liedgr-hog;  with  several  others,  who«*e  sauces     till  tliey  sw  London  serve*!  with  live  iierrings  and 


arc  agreeable  to  their  natures^  But,  to  the  com- 
fort of  us  fti'Klerns,  the  ancients  often  ate  their 
oysters  alive,  an<l  spread  hard  ejrgs  mince«l  over 
their  sprats,  as  we  do  now  over  our  salt-fish. 
There  is  one  thing  very  <rnrions  concerninar  her- 
ring It  seems.the  ancients  wen;  very  fantastieid, 
in  making  one  thing  pass  for  another ;  so,  at  Pe- 
tronius^R  supper,  the  cook  8(-nt  up  a  fat  i^ooNe,  fish, 
and  wild-fowl  of  oil  sorts  to  appearance,  but  still 
all  were  made  out  of  the  sf-veral  parts  of  one  s-irjrK; 
porker.  The  great  Nieomcdes,  king  of  Bithynia, 
had  a  rery  deltghfid  deception  of  this  nature  put 
upon  him  by  his  cook :  the  king  was  extivmely 
ail^Fcted  with  fresh  hf^rrings;  (as  indee<i  who  is 
not  ?)  but,  being  far  up  in  Asia  from  the  sea-coast, 
his  whole  wealth  could  not  have  purchased  one ; 
hut  his  cook  contrivwl  some  sort  of  meat,  which, 
put  into  a  frame,  so  resembled  a  herring,  that  it 
^rns  extremely  satisfactory  both  to  this  prince's 
Jtves  and  guxto.  Mv  friend  told  me,  that,  to  the 
honour  »)f  the  city  of  London,  he  had  seen  a  thin;r 
of  this  nature  there;  tliat  is,  a  herring,  or  ratlier  a 

■  Art  of  Cookery,  ver.  449. 

*  Lord  Lyttelton's  Nineteenth  Dialogue  of  the 
Dead  (perhaps  the  most  humorous  in  that  arlmira- 
ble  collection)  seems  to  have  been  entirely  founded 
on  the  bints  suggested  by  Dr.  King.    JV« 


gasping  maekar.l.  It  is  true,  we  are  not  quite  ho 
barimnius  but  that  w(j  throw  our  cnibs  alive  into 
scaldinc:  water,  and  tie  our  lobsters  to  the  spit  to 
hear  them  squc  ak  when  they  are  roaste<l ;  our 
eds  use  the  s-ame  peristaltic  motion  upon  the 
gridiron,  wh.'n  their  skin  is  ofi"  and  their  guts  ans 
f>ut,  as  tliey  did  bef*)re;  and  our  guJ^.eons,  talwin; 
opportunity  ot  juinpiu?  aft<  r  t'.i.-y  are  flowered, 
give  occasion  to  the  admirable  n.rnavk  of  si^nie 
persons'  folly,  when,  to  avoid  the  danger  of  the 
frying-pan,  they  Uap  into  t!ie  fire.  My  friend 
s;iid,  that  tlie  ntPiition  of  eels  put  him  in  mind  of 
th«  eoncludina  remark  of  tlie  annotator,  **  That 
they  who  amongst  the  Sybarites  would  fi<h  for 
•  rls,  or  sell  them,  slu»nld  be  fri^^  from  all  taxes." 
I  vvas  L'lad  to  hear  of  the  woid  conrJiiilc  ;  and  told 
him  nothing  <  ould  be  more  acceptable  to  me  than 
the  mention  of  the  Sybarites,  f »f  whom  I  shortly 
intend  a  histtiry,  showing  how  they  deserv<^ly  ba- 
nis]>ed  cocks  for  waking  Ihem  in  a  nioiiiing,  and 
smiths  for  U-iing  useful ;  how  one  cri»»<l  out  because 
one  of  the  rose-lmves  h<;  lay  on  was  nmipled  j  how 
thev  tmcht  their  horses  ti>  dun<'e ;  arid  st>  their 
enemies,  coniin-^  asrainst  them  with  guitars  and 
hfii-piU^hordj,;  Mt  tli  m  so  upon  their  rnuutl  o's  and 
ininiifts,  that  tec  tbnn  of  their  battle  was  broki»n, 
and  thp  (!  huuH;vd  thousand  of  them  slain,  as 
(iouldman,  LylUcton,  and  several  other  good  uu^ 
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thoirs,  affirm.  I  told  my  friend,  I  had  much  over- 
stayed my  hour ;  but  if,  at  auy  timf^,  he  would 
tiud  Oicic  HumcIberRtus,  Caspar  Barthius,  and 
another  friend,  with  himself,  1  would  invite  him  to 
inner  of  a  few  but  choice  dishes  to  cover  the  table 
at  once,  which,  except  they  would  think  of  any 
thing  better,  sliould  be  a  salnracaby,  a  dish  of 
fomi'srreek,  a  wild  sheep's  head  and  appurtenance 
with  a  suitable  electuary,  a  ragout  of  capon^s  stones, 
and  Home  dormouse  k3  usages. 

If,  as  friendH  do  with  one  another  at  a  venison- 
pasty,  you  shall  send  for  a  plate,  you  know  you 
may  command  it ;  fur  what  is  mine  is  youi's,  as 
being  entirely  your,  &c. 


THE   ART   OF  LOVE: 

IN   IMITATION   OF 

OVID    DE    ARTE    AMANDI. 

To  the  lord  Herbert*,  eUVst  son  of  his  excelltncy 
the  earl  of  Pembroke  and  Montjjomrry ;  baron 
Herbert  of  Cardiff,  Ross  of  Kendal,  Parr,  Fitz- 
Hu(?h  Marmion,  St.  iSuintin,  and  Herbert  of 
Shutland ;  knight  of  the  garter,  &c.  &c. 

MY  LORD, 

The  following  lines  are  written  on  a  subject  that 
will  naturally  be  protc^rted  by  the  ^o6rhit.ss  and 
temper  of  your  lordship :  for,  as  the  udvanta;;cs 
of  your  mind  and  person  must  kindle  the  dauies 
of  love  in  the  coldest  breast ;  so  you  are  of  an  age 
most  susceptible  of  them  in  your  own.  You  have 
acquired  all  those  accomplishments  at  home, 
which  others  are  forced  to  seek  abroad  \  a::d  have 
given  the  world  assurance,  by  sucli  beginnings, 
that  you  will  soon  be  qualified  to  fill  the  highest 
offices  of  the  crown  with  the  same  universal  a]i- 
plaose,tbat  has  constantly  attended  your  illustrious 
father  in  the  discharge  of  them.  For  the  good  of , 
your  posterity,  may  y.»u  ever  be  happy  in  the 
choice  of  what  you  love  !  And  though  these  rules 
will  be  of  small  use  to  you,  that  can  frame  uuich 
better;  yet  let  me  beg  leave  that,  by  dt^icating 
them  to  your  ser\'ice,  I  may  have  the  honour  of 
telling  the  world,  that  1  am  obliged  to  your  lord- 
ihip  J  and  that  1  am  most  entirely 

your  lordship*8 

most  faithful  humble  servant, 

WILLIAM  KING. 


PREFACE. 

It  is  endeavoured,  in  the  following  poems,  to  give 
tlie  readers  of  both  sexes  some  ideas  of  th(:  art  of 
love ;  such  a  love  as  is  innocent  and  virtuous,  and 
whose  desires  terminate  in  present  haj)pin«  ss  and 
that  of  posterity.  It  would  be  in  vain  to  think  of 
doing  it  without  help  from  the  ancients,  amongst 
whom  none  has  touched  that  passion  moie  ten- 
derly and  justly  than  Ovid.     He  knew  that  he 

'  fienry  lord  Herbert  succeeded  to  his  &ther*s 
tKles  in  1738,  and  died  in  1749.    N. 


bore  the  mastership  in  that  art ;  and  therefore,  io 
the  fourth  book  De  Tristibus,  when  he  would  give 
some  account  of  himself  to  future  ag^^s,  Iw  i*alls 
himself  Tencrorum  Lusor  Amorum,  as  if  he  gloried 
principally  in  tlie  descriptions  he  had  made  of 
tliat  pajbion. 

The  present  imitation  of  him  is  at  least  such  a 
one  as  Mr.  Dry  den  mentions,  "  to  lie  an  end^-a- 
vour  of  a  latter  poet  to  write  like  one  vho  has 
written  before  him  on  the  same  subj(.-ot ;  that  \f^ 
not  to  translate  his  words,  or  be  con£in(4  to  his 
sense,  but  only  to  set  bim  ns  a  pattern,  and  to. 
write  as  he  supposes  that  author  would  have  done, 
had  he  livefl  in  our  ag<>  and  in  our  country.     But 
he  dar«*s  not  say  tlmt  sir  John  Oonham',  or  Mr. 
Cowley,  have  carried  this  libcrtin     way,  as  Ui« 
latter  calls  it,  so  fur  tw  this  definition  reaches." 
But,  alas  !  the  present  imitator  has  come  up  to  it, 
if  not  perhn])s  succeeded  it.     Sir  John  Denhain 
had  Vir^iil,  and  Mr.  Cowley  had  Pindar,  to  dral 
with,  who  both  wrote  U[»on  lasting  foundations: 
but  the  present  subject  being  love,  it  would  be  uu- 
reasonable  to  think  of  too  great  a  counncment  to 
l>e  laid  on  it.  And  thtnigh  the  passion  and  grounds 
of  it  will  continue  the  same  through  all  agi^>i  yet 
there  will  be  ninny  little  mo<Ies,  fashions,  and 
graces,  ways  of  com)>laisance  and  address,  euter- 
tainments  and   diversions,  uhicU  time  ^'ill  vary. 
Since  the  world  will  exptt't  new  tilings,  and  per- 
sons will  write,  and  the  ancients  ha\'e  so  great  a 
fund  of  learning;  whom  can  the  moderns  take 
better  io  copy  than  such  originals  ?     It  is  most 
likely  they  may  not  come  up  to  them  ;  but  it  is  a 
thousand  to  one  but  their  imitation  is  better  than 
any  clumsy  invention  of  their   own.     "Wlioever 
undertakes  this  way  of  writing,  has  as  much  reasoo 
to  unilerstand  the  true  scope,  gentus,  and  force  of 
the  expressions  of  his  author,  as  a  literal  trans- 
lator :  and,  after  all,  he  lies  under  this  misfortune, 
'that  the  faults  are  all  his  own ;  and,  if  there  is  any 
thing  that  may  seem  pardonable,  the  r<atin  at  the. 
bottom''  shows  to  whom  he  is  engaged  for  it.    An 
imitator  and  his  author  stand  much  upon  the  same 
terms  as  lien  does  with  his  father  in  tin;  comedy  <• 

What  thof  he  be  my  father,  I  an*t  bound  prim- 
tice  to  *en. 

Tliere  were  many  n^asons  why  the  imitator  tnns- 
posed  several  verses  of  Ovid,  and  hati  <livid'xi  the 
whole  into  fourteen  parts,  rather  tl.an  keep  it  in 
three  books.  These  may  be  too  te«Uou9  to  be  re- 
ciu^  'y  but,  among  the  test,  sonte  were*,  that  mat- 
ters of  the  same  subject  might  lie  more  comi»act; 
that  too  large  a  hea)>  of  precepts  together  unght 
appear  too  burthensome;  and  therefore  (if  small 
matters  may  allude  to  greater)  as  Virvil  in  his 
Georgics,  so  here  most  of  the  parts  end  with  some 
remarkable  fable,  which  carries  with  it  some  moral: 
yet,  if  auy  persons  please  to  take  the  six  tirKt  parts 
as  the  iiTst  book,  and  divide  the  eight  last,  tliey 
may  make  three  books  of  them  a^ain.  There 
have  by  chance  some  twenty  lines  civpt  into  the 
poem  out  of  the  Remedy  of  Love,  which,  (as  inani- 

■  Drvdeu  alludes  to  The  Destruction  of  Troy, 
&c.     N, 

^  In  the  first  editions  of  the  Art  of  Ci>ol:ery,and 
of  the  Art  of  Love,  Dr.  King  printed  the  original 
under  the  res^>ective  pages  of  his  translations.    Al 

4  Congreve*8  Love  for  Lo?e.    N. 
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ii^  are  generally  tlie  inost  wayward  and 
le)  since  they  wouid  stny,  hav.-  b<-en  Ruf- 

stand  there.  But  as  for  the  love  hen* 
ed,  it  b'.'in,;  all  prnd'»nt,  honourable,  and 
,  then*  is  no  need  d'any  leniedy  to  be  pre- 
br  it,  but  thi*  spttily  obtxnniu};  of  what  it 

SUoutd  the  iintnlor's  style  seenj  not  to 
I'iently  restrain-d,  slioiild  he  not  ♦javc 
pains  for  n'viow  or  correction,  let  it  be 
ed,  that  i>erhaps  even  in  th;»t  he  dcsirecf  to 
hix  autl'or.  and  would  not  peruse  thena  ; 
ornc  of  Ovid's  wijrks  were,  so  these  mi^iht 
nitt<  d  to  the  flames.  But  he  L  avi%  that 
reacler  to  do,  if  he  ])Ieases,  when  he  has 
hem. 


THE  ART  OF  LOVE. 

PART  I. 

ER  knows  not  what  it  is  to  love, 
hat  read  these  vei*s»?s,  n.iid  improve, 
ps  are  ru!*d  by  art,  and  oars,  and  sails  : 
Jcs  our  chariots ;  Wit  o'or  Love  prevails. 
Ion  with  reins  it  t  loose  <'ou!d  fly; 
rith  Argo*H  ship  cut  ^vavo^l  and  si;y. 
.flfairs  Tm  chariott>er  of  Truth, 
I'st  pilot  to  incautious  youth. 
3t,  unruly,  Ciii^T  to  fujoy ; 
constider  he  is  but  a  boy. 
'ith  phrasing  harp  Achilles  taniM, 
rough  manners  with  sofl  music  fram*d : 
hc*d  in  council  storm,  in  battle  rage, 
1.  secret  reverence  for  a  re. 
command  with  strict  olwxlience  ties 
wy  arm  by  which  brave  Hector  dies : 
»  his  task,  but  fiercer  Love  Is  mine : 
:h  are  lioys,  and  sprung  from  race  divine. 
-necrk*d  bull  doej*  to  tiic  voke  submit, 
most  fie.-y  courser  champs  the  bit. 
shall  yield.     I  own,  I've  been  his  slave  ; 
jUer'd  where  my  enemy  was  brave  : 
he  flarts  his  flames  without  a  wound, 
lis  whistlin.:^  arrows  die  in  sound. 
I  raise  my  fiime  by  hidden  ail; 
1  teach,  sound  reason  >Iiall  have  part: 
ire*s  jiassion  cannot  be  destroyed, 
es  in  Virtue's  path  when  well  employ'd. 
'twill  be  convenient  to  remove 
nny  and  plagues  of  vuljrar  love, 
mt  chastity,  i^rave  matp>n's  pride, 
:'s  wish,  and  blushes  of  a  bride, 
his  work  ;  so  guard  it,  that  no  rhyme 
•le  or  thoufdit  may  vent  a  orim<' ! 
vT^  tliat  l»ve'8  armour  would  dc-fy, 
I  liis  greatest  eonratre  is  to  fly: 
.duty's  amoroas  ulances  parley  beat, 
eunquest  then  is  to  retn'at : 
re  treacherous  fair  pret<'od  to  yield, 
ent  death,  unless  you  quit  the  fieH. 
outh  aiKl  vanity  would  make  you  ran.?c, 
I  some  beauty  may  prevent  your  change ; 
by  felling  skies  are  iM-ver  cuut^ht ; 
iness  is  found  but  what  is  soui;ht. 
:sman  Kams  where  doi  s  trip  o'er  the  lawn, 
re  the  foaming  Iniar  secures  his  brawn, 
er's  low-bell  robs  the  lark  of  sleep  ; 
'  who  hope  for  lish  must  st^an^h  tlie  deep : 
lliat  fut:l  seeks  for  chaste  desire, 
rch  where  Virtue  may  that  flame  inspire. 


To  foreign  parts  there  is  no  need  to  roam : 

Tiie  blessing  may  be  met  with  neanT  home. 

From  India  some,  others  from  neighbouring;  France^ 

Brifi^  tawny  skms,  and  pup|>ets  that  can  dance. 

The  si-at  tjlf  British  empire  does  contain 

Bcnut  les,  that  o'er  the  conquered  globe  will  reign. 

As  fru.tful  tields  with  plenty  bless  the  s'.ght, 

And  a.4  tluB  milky  wiy  adorns  the  night; 

S*  Mf//does  with  th«»se  gnu^eful  nymphs  abound, 

AN'ho.se  dovc-jike  softness  is  with  roses  crown'd. 

There  tenderest  blooms  inviting  softness  spread, 

Whilst  by  their  smallest  twine  the  captive's  IpJ. 

There  youth  advancM  in  majesty  docs  sliiuc. 

Fit  to  \w.  niotlier  to  a  ra<'e  divine. 

No  a;<e  in  matrons,  no  dceuy  appears  ; 

By  piudence  only  there  you  guess  at  years. 

Sonieiimes  yi.»u'll  see  these  beauties  seek  tho 
By  lolty  trees  in  royal  garden^  made  ;  [shade. 

Or  at  St.  James's,  where  a  noble  care 
Makes  all  things  pleasing  like  himself  appear ; 
Or  Kciisingt«>n,  sweet  air  and  blest  retreat 
Of  him,  that  owns  a  sovereign,  though  most  great*. 

Sometimes  in  wilder  groves^  by  chariots  drawn. 
They  view  the  noble  stag  and  tripping  fawn. 
On  Hyde-Park's  circles  if  you  chance  to  gaze, 
I'he  lights  revolvinc:  strike  vou  with  ama/.e. 

To  Bath  and  Tunbridsethey  sometimes  retreat. 
With  waters  to  disj>el  the  patching  heat: 
But  youth  with  n-asou  there  may  otV  ailmii^ 
That  which  may  raise  iahim  a  nobler  tire; 
Till  the  kind  fair  relie\'t«  what  he  endures, 
Cans'd  at  t^at  water  which  all  others  cures. 

Sometimes  at  maiTiage-rites  you  may  espy 
Their  cJiari ns  protet'U-d  by  a  mother's  eye. 
Where  to  blest  music  they  in  dances  move, 
With  innoct>nce  and  grace  commanding  love. 
But  yearly  when  that  solemu  night  returns. 
When  grateful  incense  on  the  altar  bums, 
For  closing  the  most  glorious  day  e*er  seen. 
That  tirst  gave  light  to  happy  Britain's  queen; 
Then  is  the  time  for  noble  youth  to  try 
To  make  his  choice  with  a  judicious  eye. 
Not  truth  of  foreign  realms,  not  fables  told 
Of  nymphs  ador'd,  and  goddesses  of  old, 
E(|ual  those  lieauties  who  that  circle  fmmc  ; 
A  subject  fit  for  never-<lyinz  Fame  :  [thrown. 

Whose  gold,  pearl,  diamonds,   all   around  them 
Yet  still  <'an  add  no  lustre  to  their  own. 

But  when  their  queen  does  to  the  senate  go, 
And  they  make  up  the  grandeur  of  t!ie  show; 
Then  guard  j'our  hearts,  ye  makers  of  our  laws. 
For  fear  the  juilge  be  forced  to  plead  his  causey 
I^est  the  submissive  part  should  fall  to  you. 
And  they  who  suppliants  help  be  forced  to  sue. 
Then  may  thr-ir  yielding  hearts  compassion  take. 
And  grant  your  wishes,  for  your  country's  sake : 
Kase  to  their  bcmuties'  wound-*  may  gixidness  give; 
And,  since  you  make  all  happy,  let  you  live. 

Sometimes  these  beauties  on  Newmarket  plains. 
Ruling  their  gentle  pads  with  silken  reins, 

i  Gcoree  prince  of  Denmark,  consort  to  the 
queen,  greatly  admired  these  fine  gardens. — ^They 
were  purchased  by  kin-jr  William  from  lonl  ehan-' 
<*ellor  Fineh  ;  were  enlargctl  by  queen  Mary^  and 
improved  by  qu«'en  Anne,  who  was  so  plea^etl  with 
the  place,  that  she  fre<piently  supperl  durin;^  the 
summer  in  tht*  green-hou-ic.  .^ueen  Caroiiut;  <'X- 
tcndcd  the  ganlens  to  their  present  size,  three 
miles  and  a  half  in  compass.    A'. . 
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thors,  affirm.  I  toW  my  friend,  I  had  much  ovcr- 
s^tOTixl  iity  hour ;  but  if,  at  any  tim'^',  he  would 
tiud  Dirk  HuiiU!lberp:ii>>'«f  Cihpar  Barthius,  aiid 
another  friend*  with  hiinsivlf,  1  wuuid  invite  him  to 
inner  of  a  few  but  choice  dishes  to  eovcrthe  table 
at  once,  which,  except  they  wouUl  think  of  any 
thiiif;  better,  sh«  nld  be  a  salncacaby,  a  dish  of 
fr'nu:?rc(*k,  a  wild  iih<'cp*8  head  and  appurtenance 
witli  a  suitable  electuary, a  ragout  \3i  capon^s  stones, 
and  florae  flonnou$:e  fi.iu!»a)?es. 

If,  as  friend H  do  with  one  another  at  a  venison- 
pasty,  you  shall  send  for  a  plate,  you  know  you 
may  command  it ;  i\>r  what  is  mine  is  youi-s,  as 
being  entirely  your,  &c. 


THE    ART   OF  LOVE: 

■ 

IN   IMITATION   OF 

OVID    DE    ARTE    AMANDI. 

To  the  lord  Herbert*,  eUVst  s<in  of  his  excelhncy 
the  earl  of  Pembmke  and  Montpimcn,* ;  baron 
Herbert  of  Cardiff,  Ross  <if  Kendal,  Parr,  Fitz- 
Hu5;h  Marmion,  St.  i!utiitiii,  and  Herbert  of 
Shutland ;  knight  of  the  garter,  &c.  &c. 

MY  LORD, 

The  following  lines  are  written  on  a  subject  that 
will  naturally  be  protected  by  the  ^o6dnrss  and 
temper  of  your  lord^ihip:  fi>r,  as  the  advantafrcs 
of  your  mind  and  person  must  kindle  the  Aiiuies 
of  love  in  the  coldest  bnuist ;  so  you  are  of  an  age 
most  susceptible  of  them  in  your  oun.  You  have 
acquired  all  those  accompli siiments  at  home, 
which  others  are  forced  to  seek  abn^ad  ;  a::d  have 
given  the  world  assurance,  by  such  beginnings, 
that  you  will  noon  be  qualified  to  fill  th(r  hiehciit 
offices  of  the  crown  with  the  same  universal  ap- 
plause, that  has  constantlyatt'.-ndod  your  ilhistrinus 
father  in  the  discharge  of  them.  For  the  good  of 
your  posterity,  may  y  »u  ever  be  happy  in  the 
dioice  of  what  you  love  !  And  though  these  rules 
will  be  of  small  use  to  yon,  that  can  frame  much 
better  j  yet  let  me  b<*g  leave  that,  by  dedicating 
them  to  your  service,  I  may  have  the  honour  of 
telling  the  world,  that  I  am  obliged  to  yuur  lord- 
ship ^  and  that  1  am  most  entirely 

your  lordship^s 

most  faithful  humble  servant, 

I^'ILLIAM  KING. 


PREFACE. 

It  is  endeavoured,  in  the  following  poems,  to  give 
tlie  readers  of  both  sexes  some  ideas  of  the  art  r>f 
love ;  such  a  love  as  is  innocent  and  virtuous,  and 
whose  desires  termin;ite  in  present  happin<  ss  and 
4\y^\  of  posterity.  It  wfHild  be  in  vain  to  think  of 
doing  it  without  help  from  the  ancients,  amongst 
whom  none  has  touched  that  passion  moie  ten- 
derly and  justly  than  Ovid.     He  knew  that  he 

'  fienry  lord  Herbert  succeeded  to  his  father* s 
Met  in  1738,  and  died  in  1 7i9.    N. 


bore  the  mastership  in  that  art ;  and  therefore,  io 
the  fourth  book  De  Tri.^ibus,  when  he  would  fsive 
some  account  of  himself  to  future  agt*s,  h-.*  calls 
himself  Tencroruin  I.usor  .\niorum,  as  if  he  gloried 
principally  in  the  descriptions  he  had  made  of 
that  pa;;s:on. 

The  present  imitation  of  him  is  at  least  such  a 
one  as  Mr.  Dryden  mentions,  "  to  lie  an  endea- 
vour of  a  latter  poet  ti)  write  like  one  vho  has 
written  before  him  on  the  same  subject;  that  i-S 
not  to  translate  his  word^,  or  be  confimd  to  his 
sense,  but  only  to  Kt  him  as  a  pattern,  and  to. 
write  as  he  supposes  that  author  «ouM  have  done, 
had  he  Iive<]  in  our  xs.pi  and  in  our  country.     Bat 
he  «l:ires  not  say  tliat  i^ir  John  J)enham%  or  Mr. 
Cowley,  have  eavrii'd  this  libertin     way,  as  tlie 
latter  calls  it,  so  far  as  thi.;  d(  finitiou  n^aches." 
But,  alas !  the  presicnt  imitator  hus  crime  up  tn  it, 
if  not  perliai>s  i^uceeoded  it.     Sir  ,l<ihn  Denham 
had  Virgil,  and  Mr.  Conley  had  Pindar,  to  d'Ml 
with,  who  both  wrote  u^ton  lasting  foundations: 
but  the  prest  nt  subject  l)oing  love,  it  would  be  uu- 
reasonable  to  think  of  too  great  a  coufin<.-meut  to 
Ik*  laid  on  it.  And  thmigh  the  pussion  and  grounds 
of  it  will  continue  the  same  through  all  a^ies;  yet 
there  will  be  ninny  little  modes,   fashions,  and 
graces,  ways  of  complaisance  and  address,  eater- 
taimnents  and   di\ersions,  uhich  time  Will  vary. 
Since  the  world  will  cxpivt  new  tilings,  and  pcr- 
fnms  will  write,  and  the  ancients  have  84>  great  a 
fund  of  learning;  whom  can  the  moderns  take 
better  to  copy  than  such  originals  ?     It  is  most 
likely  they  may  not  come  up  to  them ;  but  it  is  a 
thousand  to  one  but  their  imitation  is  better  thaa 
any  clumsy  invention  of  their   own.     Whoever 
undertakes  this  way  of  writing,  has  as  much  reasoa 
to  undiTstand  the  true  scope,  gi'uTus,  aud  force  of 
the  cxpresbiiHiK  of  his  autlior,  as  a  literal  trans- 
lator :  and,  after  all,  he  lies  under  this  misfortune, 
'that  the  faults  arc  all  his  own ;  and,  if  there  is  any 
thing  that  may  seem  pardonable,  the  I^atiii  at  the 
bottom^  shows  to  whom  he  is  engaged  for  it.    An 
imitator  and  his  autlior  stand  much  upon  the  same 
terms  as  Ben  d(.»es  with  his  father  in  tin?  comeily^. 

Wliat  thof  he  be  my  father,  I  an*t  bound  pren- 
tice to  'en. 

Tliere  were  many  n^asons  why  the  imitator  tcsns- 
]K>sed  si*%eral  verses  of  Ovid,  and  haN4iivi<k'd  the 
whole  into  fourte<'n  parts,  rather  tl.an  keii]>  it  in 
Uiree  books.  These  may  be  too  t(\lious  to  be  re^ 
cited;  but,  annmg  the  i«'st,  some  were,  that  luat^ 
ters  of  the  same  subject  might  lie  uion*  comfiact; 
that  too  large  a  heap  of  precepts  tosrethiT  nnght 
ap{K'.ar  too  burthunsome;  aud  therelore  (if  small 
matters  may  allude  to  greater)  as  Virwil  in  his 
Georgics,  m>  here  most  of  the  pails  end  with  some 
remarkable  fable,  which  carries  with  it  some  moral: 
yet,  if  any  perhons  pleasi;  to  Lake  the  six  first  parts 
as  the  first  book,  and  divide  the  eight  last,  they 
may  maKe  three  books  of  tliem  n^aiu.  There 
have  by  chance  some  twenty  lines  ciept  into  tlie 
poem  out  of  the  Rt'mcdy  of  Love,  which,  (as  iuani* 

*  Drvden  alludes  to  The  Destruction  of  Troy, 
&c.     .V. 

^  In  the  first  editions  of  the  Art  of  Coj»Uery,and 
of  the  Art  of  Ijjvc,  Dr.  King  priiiti'<l  the  tuiginal 
under  the  res^xMrtive  pages  of  his  translations.    A*. 

4  Congrevc's  Love  for  Love,    A". 
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liu^  are  generally  the  Tno.st  wayward  ami 
nsr)  since  they  wouUl  stay,  li.ivi-  been  suf- 
►  sland  there.  IJiit  a«<  tur  ilic  love  hent 
iC"d,  it  bv'ini:  all  pnulmt,  honourable,  and 
5,  ther*-  is  no  neeil  of  any  leinedy  to  be  pre- 
fer it,  bul  the  sprttly  obtainiii}f:  of  what  it 
Should  tiie  Tin  tatorVs  style  seenj  not  to 
eiently  rcstrain.-d,  siioiihl  he  not  ♦jarc 
pain-,  for  review  c»r  eorreirtiou,  let  it  be 
•etl,  that  perhaps  even  in  th:»t  he  desirecf  to 
his*  autt-or.  Uiid  would  injt  peruse  thena  ; 
>onic  of  Ovid's  w'irks  Wi-rr,  so  these  niii^ht 
nitt.  d  to  the  flnmes.  But  he  1.  aves  that 
reailer  to  do,  if  he  pleases,  when  he  has 
them. 


THE  ART  OF  LOVE. 

» 

PART  I. 

'CR  knows  not  wl)at  it  is  to  love, 
hut  read  these  verses,  p.nd  irnj>rove. 
ips  are  x\x\\\  by  art.  and  oars,  and  sails  : 
dcs  our  chariots;  Wit  o'er  Love  prevails, 
don  with  reins  |i  t  loose  eould  flyj 
vith  Argo*s  ship  cut  waves  and  sky, 
iflfairs  I'm  ehariottH.T  of  Truth, 
est  pilot  to  incautious  youlh. 
ot,  unruly,  eairer  to  enjoy; 
I  consider  he  ih  hut  a  boy. 
vith  pleasin;^  harp  Achillea  tam*d, 
rou;:h  manners  with  sol>'  niusie  tram'd  : 
he'd  in  council  storm,  in  battle  m^re, 
a  secret  reverence  for  a  re. 
•  command  with  strict  (ilxjdieuccties 
;wy  arm  by  which  brave  Hector  dies  : 
s  his  task,  but  fiercer  L«jve1s  mine : 
th  are  boys,  and  sprung:  from  raee  divine. 
f-ne<tk*d  bull  does  t.>  tire  voke  submit, 
most  fiery  courser  <>!innips  the  bit. 
shall  yield.     I  own,  I've  Ik'Cu  his  slave  ; 
^uer'd  where  my  em  my  was  brave  : 
V  he  darts  his  flames  without  u  wound, 
his  whistlinz  arrows  die  in  sound. 
I  raise  my  fiime  by  hidden  art; 
I  teach,  sound  rt^son  .-hall  have  part: 
ure's  pas.sioti  eanuot  be  destroy 'd, 
<■»  in  Virtue's  pnth  when  well  employ'd. 
'twill  be  <'ouvenicnt  to  remove 
inny  and  pla,<ues  of  vulvar  love, 
tint  chaHtity,  g^rave  mat  pin's  pride, 
tN  wiflh,  and  blushes  of  a  bride, 
this  work  ;  so  guard  it,  tliat  no  rhyme 
)le  or  thoufrht  may  vent  a  crime ! 
\'vT^  that  Love's  armour  would  d*-fy, 
tl  his  greatest  coiirace  is  to  tly : 
t*aut}r*H  amorous  .ulanees  parley  beat, 
f  conquest  then  is  to  rctn>at : 
fio  treacherous  fair  pretend  to  yield, 
5ent  death,  imless  you  (piit  the  fii-M. 
^outli  aiKl  vanity  would  make  you  ranprc, 
fi  some  beauty  may  prevent  yourcliang^e  : 
1  by  falling  skies  are  never  catit:ht ; 
liiicss  is  found  but  what  is  soUv;ht. 
tsman  learns  where  doi  s  trip  i»'er  tlie  lawn, 
Tc  the  foaming  l>oar  secures  his  brawn. 
Icr's  low-bell  robs  the  lark  of  bleep  ; 
y  who  hope  for  tikh  must  search  the  deep  : 
that  fuel  set;ks  for  I'haste  desire, 
irch  where  Virtue  may  that  flame  inspire. 


\  To  foi-eigii  parts  there  re  no  need  to  roam : 
The  blessing  may  be  met  with  nearer  honut. 
From  India  some, others  from  nciichbourins:  France^ 
Brifiy:  tawny  skins,  and  pupfiets  that  can  dance. 
The  siat  of  Bnti-ih  <Mnpire  df>es contain 
Bi.-Qut  ies,  that  o'er  the  conquer'd  globe  will  leign. 
-\i  fru  tful  (it  Ms  with  plenty  bless  the  sight, 
And  a.-i  tluB  milky  wvy  adorns  the  nit^ht; 
So  Mr//d(K's  w«th  tlH.8e  graciiful  nymphs  abound. 
Whose  dove-iike  soflness  is  with  roses  crownM. 
There  tenderest  blooms  inviting  softness  spread. 
Whilst  by  their  smallest  twine  tlie  captive's  IjjX 
There  youth  advancM  in  majesty  dues  sliiue. 
Fit  to  Im*  miither  to  a  rai'c  dtvimr. 
No  aj<e  in  matrons,  no  decay  appt^rs  ; 
By  prudenee  only  there  you  guess  at  years. 

.Sunieiim"s   you'll  see  these  beauties  seek  the 
By  h)fty  tit^s  in  royal  gardens  made  ;  [sUaide, 

Or  at  St.  James's,  where  a  noble  care 
Makes  all  things  pleasing  like  himself  appear ; 
Or  KcHsinglon,  sweet  air  and  blest  retreat 
Of  him,  that  owns  a  sovereign,  though  most  great*. 

Sometimes  in  wilder  gruvus^  by  chariots  drnwii. 
They  view  the  noble  stag  and  tripping  fawn. 
On  Hyde-Park's  circles  if  you  chance  to  gaze, 
T  hi*  lights  revoivimj  strike  vou  with  ama/.e. 

To  Bath  and  Tunbrklge  they  sometimes  retreat. 
With  waters  to  disjHrl  the  ]>aiching  heat : 
But  youth  with  nasoii  there  may  otV  ailmii^ 
That  which  may  raise  in. him  a  nobler  fire; 
Till  the  kind  fair  relie\<.»s  what  be  endures, 
Caus'd  at  tRat  water  which  all  others  cures. 

Sometimes  at  inaiTiage-rites  you  may  e.spy 
Their  <"Jiarins  protCi^U-d  by  a  mother's  eye. 
Where  to  blest  music  they  in  dances  move, 
With  innocence  and  grace  commanding  love. 
But  yearly  when  that  solema  night  returns. 
When  grateful  incense  on  the  altar  bum«, 
For  clo-sing  the  most  glorious  day  e'er  seen, 
That  first  gave  light  to  happy  Britain's  queen  j 
Then  is  the  time  for  noble  youth  to  try 
To  make  bis  i^hoice  with  a  judicious  eye. 
Not  truth  of  fort^ign  realms,  not  fables  told 
Of  nymphs  ador'il,  and  goddesses  of  old, 
Di|ual  those  iMtautics  who  that  circle  frame  ; 
A  subject  fit  for  never-<lyinj:  Faiue  :  [thrown. 

Whose  gold,  pearl,  diamonds,   all  around   them 
Yet  still  can  add  no  lustre  to  their  own. 

But  when  their  t|uwn  does  to  the  senate  go, 
And  they  make  up  the  gnin<lenr  of  the  show; 
Then  cuaid  vour  hearts,  ve  makers  of  our  laws. 
For  fear  tlie  judgr  be  forc'd  to  plead  his  craiisej 
I/'st  the  submissive  part  should  fall  to  you. 
And  they  who  suppliants  help  be  forc'd  to  sue. 
Then  may  their  yielding  hearts  compassion  take. 
And  grant  your  wishes,  for  your  country's  sake : 
Ease  tt)  their  beauties'  wounds  may  gcmdness  give; 
And,  since  you  make  all  happy,  let  you  live. 

Sometimes  these  beauties  on  Newmarket  plains. 
Ruling  their  gentle  pads  with  silken  reins, 

i  Gconre  prince  of  Denmark,  consort  to  the 
quwn,  greath'  admirerl  these  fine  gardens. — ^They 
were  purchased  by  kin.r  William  from  lonl  ehan-" 
<*c»llor  Finch  ;  were  enlargMl  by  <iueen  Marx^  and 
improved  by  qu«-en  Anne,  who  was  so  pleasetlwith 
the  place,  that  she  tretpieutly  supp<»fl  durin*.:  the 
summer  in  the  grcen-houM*.  2ueen  Oirolim;  <x- 
tcnded  the  LOinlens  to  their  present  size,  three 
miles  and  a  half  in  compass.    A". : 
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Behold  the  conflicts  of  the  generous  steeds, 
Sprung  from  true  blood,  and  well-attested  breeds. 
There  youth  may  justly  with  discerning  eye 
Through  riding  Amazonian  habit  spy 
That  which  his  swiftest  courser  cannot  fly. 
It  is  no  treacherous  or  base  piece  of  art, 
T*  approve  the  side  with  which  the  fair  takes  part : 
For  equal  passion  equal  minds  will  strike, 
Either  in  commendation  or  dislike. 
For,  when  two  fencers  ready  stand  to  fight, 
And  we're  spectators  of  the  bloody  sight, 
Our  nimble  passion,  love,  has  soon  desigpi'd 
The  man,  to  whom  wc  must  and  will  be  kind. 
We  think  the  other  is  not  fit  to  win : 
This  is  our  conqueror  ere  fight  begin. 
If  danger  dares  approach  him,  how  we  start ! 
Our  frighted  blood  runs  trembling  to  our  heart : 
He  takes  the  wounds,  but  we  endure  the  smart. 
And  Nature  by  such  instances  does  prove, 
Tiiat  we  fear  most  fpr  that  which  most  we  loyc. 
Therefore,  if  chance  should  make  her  saddle  slide, 
Or  any  thing  should  slip,  or  be  untied. 
Oh,  think  it  not  a  too  officious  care 
With  eagerness  to  run  and  help  the  fair. 
We  offer  small  things  to  the  pow<'rs  above : 
'Tis  not  our  merit  that  obtains  their  love. 
So  when  Eliza,  whose  propitious  days 
Revolving  Hcavru  do<:s  seem  again  to  raise  ; 
Whose  niling  genius  show'd  a  master-stroke 
In  every  thing  she  did,  and  all  she  spoke ; 
Was  stepping  o*er  a  *|)assage,  which  the  rain 
Had  filPd,  and  seemed  as  stepping  back  again ; 
Young  Raleigh  scomM  to  see  his  queen  retreat. 
And  threw  his  velvet-cloak  beneath  her  feet. 
The  queen  approv'd  the  thought,  and  made  him 

great*. 
Mark  when  the  queen  her  thanks  divine  would 

give 
Midst  acclamations,  that  she  Itn^  may  Uoe  ; 
To  whom  kind  Heaven  the  blessuiir  has  bestow*d. 
To  let  her  arms  succeed  for  Europe's  good ; 
No  tyranny  throughout  the  triumph  reigns. 
Nor  are  the  captivcsrlragp*d  with  ponderous  chains ; 
But  all  declare  the  Biitish  subjects'  ease. 
And  that  their  war  is  for  their  neighbours*  peace. 
Then,  whilst  the  pomp  of  majesty  proceeds 
With  stately  steps,  and  eight  well-chosen  steeds, 
From  every  palace  beauties  may  be  seen. 
That  will  acknowledge  none  but  her  for  quebn. 
Then,  if  kind  Chance  a  lovely  maid  has  thrown 
Next  to  a  youth  with  graces  like  her  own. 
Much  she  would  learn,  and  many  questitms  ask; 
The  an^^wers  are  the  lover's  pleasing  task. 
**  Is  that  thr  man  who  made  the  French  to  fly  ? 
What  place  is  Blenheim  ?  is  the  Danube  nigh  ? 
Where  was  't  that  he  with  sword  victorious  stood. 
And  made  their  trembling  squadrons  choose  the 

flood? 
What  is  the  po/// adorns  this  roval  state? 
Is  it  not  hammered  all  from  Vipro's  plate  ? 
Don't  it  require  a  most  prodi,^ious  eare 
To  manage  treasures  'n  the  height  of  war  ? 
Must  he  not  be  of  calmest  truth  possest. 
Presides  o'er  councils  of  the  royal  bn'a<t  ? 
Sea-fi^'hts  ore  surely  dismal  scenes  of  war ! 
Pray,  sir,  were  iver  you  at  Gibraltar? 

*  Sir  Walter  Falc'-h  is  well  known  to  have  been 
Indebted  tn  tlis  tittle  mark  of  t^allantry  for  his 
rite  at  court.    N. 


Has  not  the  emperor  got  some  envoy  hm  ? 
Wo'ut  Danish,  Swedish,  Prussian  lords  appear  ? 
Who  represents  the  line  of  Hanover  ? 
Don't  the  states  general  assist  them  all } 
Should  we  not  be  in  danger,  if  they  fall  ? 
If  Savoy's  duke  and  prince  Eugene  could  meet. 
In  this  solemnity,  'twould  be  complete 
Think  you  Ihat  Barcelona  could  have  stood 
Without  the  hazard  of  our  noblest  blood  ? 
At  Ramili(^  wliat  ensigns  did  you  get  ? 
Did  many^owns  in  Flanders  then  submit  ? 
AVas  it  tM  conqueror's  business  to  destroy. 
Or  wa««  \minvX  by  all  of  them  with  joy  ? 

my  wish  but  fame  eternal  give, 
on  those  brows  should  ever  Uvc!" 
fitish  worth  in  nothing  need  despair, 
has  such  assistance  from  the  fair. 
Lie  merits,  it  expects  regard  ; 
ilour  flies,  where  Beauty's  the  reward- 


PART  II. 

In  love-affairs  the  theatre  has  part. 
That  wise  and  most  instructing  scene  of  ort, 
Where  Vict  is  punish'd  with  a  just  reward, 
And  Virtue  meets  with  suitable  regard  ; 
Where  mutual  Love  and  Friendship  find  retunii 
But  treacherous  Insolence  is  hish'd  with  scum, 
And  l^vf's  unlawful  wiles  in  torment  burn. 
This  without  blushes  whilst  a  viiyin  sees, 
Upon  some  brave  spectator  Lf>vc  may  seize. 
Who,  till  she  sends  it,  never  can  have  ease. 
As  lhin:s  that  were  the  best  at  first 

By  their  corruption  icrow  the  worst; 

The  tnmlern  staue  takes  liberties 

UnsciMi  by  our  fon-fathers'  eyes. 

As  bj'ca  from  hive,  from  mole-hill  ants; 

So  swanii  the  fiiiiales  nnd  gallants, 

All  crowding  to  the  comedy, 

For  to  ho.  st-en,  and  not  to  see. 

J'>ut,thouirh  tho^e  females  are  to  blame, 

Yef  still  tliev  have  some  native  shame  ; 

They  all  are  silent  till  they're  a«k\l ; 

And  (;v'n  their  impudence  is  mnskVl : 

For  Nature  would  be  modest  stiil. 

And  there*s  reluetnnoy  in  will. 

Sport  ir.if  and  plays  had  harmless  been, 

And  might  by  any  one  be  so«*n. 

Till  Kouuihis  lM-;ran  to  spoil  them. 

Who  kept  a  palace,  call'd  Asylum  ; 

Wh<rel)astanls,pimps,audtJueves,andpandar 

Were  listed  all  to  he  commanders. 

But  then  tlu*  raseals  were  so  ]K»or, 

They  eould  not  ehange  a  roiiue  for  whore; 

And  neighbouring  jades  resiMv'd  to  taiTV, 

RatluTthan  with  such  scrubs  they'd  uiarry* 

But,  for  tt>  cheat  them,  and  Ix^  wiv'd. 

They  knavish  I  y  a  farce  eontriv'd. 

No  gilded  pillars  there  wen-  seen, 

Ni)r  was  th»?  cloth  they  trod  on  green. 

No  ghosts  came  from  the  cellar  crying. 

Nor  aneels  fi-om  the  iiarret  flying. 

The  house  was  made  of  sticks  and  hushes. 

And  all  the  floor  was  strew'd  with  vushcs: 

The  seats  were  raised  with  turf  and  sods. 

Whence  heroes  might  be  viewed,  and  gods. 

Paris  awl  Helen  was  the  play. 

And  how  both  of  them  ran  away. 


ART  OF  LOVE. 
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OS  Hade  his  varlets  go 
the  Sabines  to  his  show. 
hin  opera  no  rate  is : 
il  were  free  to  come  in  gratis : 
ic-y,  as  girls  trill  seldom  miss 
y  meetinir,  came  to  this, 
was  much  wishinjr,  sighinp:,  thinking, 
thout  whisperinjr,  and  winkin?. 
)i|)es  bad  then  no  shaking  touch  : 
•ont?  and  dance  were  like  the  Dutch : 
o1«*  pejrformancc  was  by  men, 
c  they  bad  nootimichs  then, 
bilst  the  music  briskly  play'd, 
US  at  his  ewe  display'd 
ni  for  each  man  to  his  mnid. 
!a  !'*thev  crv:  then  seize:  sume  tremhli.' 
fn<'t,  thoutrh  most  dissemble, 
re  attempt  in?  an  escape, 
hers  softly  cry,  **  A  rajMi  !** 
some  bawl  out,  "  That  they  had  rather 
wenty  pound  lose  an  old  fatlicr." 
k  extrcmi-ly  pale,  and  others  rtti, 
I  tliey'd  n';\T  been  Iwm,  or  now  wered^^d, 
rs  fairly  wish  themselves  a-lw-d. 
ant,  tear,  nm ;  whilst  some  sit  still, 
tliey*re  ravish'd  much  aiainst  their  will. 
Lome  lie;^n  ;  and  now  at  last, 

0  man\*  a?es  past, 

apes  and  lewdness  without  shame ; 

^ice  and  villany*s  the  same. 

r  fate  who  would  corrupt  the  stage, 

1  the  true  corrector  of  the  a'^e  ! 


PART  III. 

Ti  those  arts  which  teach  yon  to  obtain 
uities  whirh  yo»i  see  divinely  rcisrn. 
\  tliey  by  Xntui-e  are  ti-ansceijrl/'i)!  brijrht, 
H  l»c  seen  evMi  throuc:h  t.h^'  ^h^'^m  of  nijjht; 
their  greatest  lustre  still  display, 
rid i an  pitch  of  calmest  da\'. 
we  purple  view,  and  costly  pern, 
m«»re  admiration  craze  on  them. 
!k  the  dark;  they  who  by  mo(»n-ii.i^htwoo, 
their  foir-one  as  inconstant  too. 
Mtidesty  sup|Kjrte<l  is  by  Truth, 
I  boldness  that  l»ec'>mes  your  youth, 
sounds  disclose  a  lover's  earcj 
r  than  ytmr  si^diing  and  despair. 
r  abhor  their  gr«»v<  s,  the  flocks  the  plain, 
sjrown  bolrl,  may  face  the  doi^s  a^rniu, 
auty  don't  in  Virtue's  arms  rejt»ice, 
noiiy  iu  love  is  Natur<'*s  voice. 
nM  hnpudence  sometimes  will  try 
wliieh  Justie--*  cannot  but  deny. 
it  that  saysi««  insolence  and  pride, 
-e,  with  firm  Honour  for  its  iruidc. 
y's  counsels  r>ften  an-  betray'd 
ip:  s  eretsto  a  servile  maid, 

•  intrigties  of  whosr  insidious  brain 
and  only  terminate  in  ^ain. 

fake  care  of  too  diffjjsive  mirth  ; 

*  thence,  and  Uumce  attemjrts,  take 
I  lK*<*n  with  gravity  employ'd,  [birth, 
s  craft  it  hail  not  been  destroyed. 

lir,  mean  soncs,  and  free  discourse, 
insinuations,  may  prove  worse 
femaits  than  the  Trojan  horse. 


Take  care  how  you  firom  virtue  stray; 
For  scandal  follows  the  same  way. 
And  more  than  troth  it  will  devise. 
Old  po(;ts  did  delight  in  lies, 
Which  modem  ones  now  call  turprite. 
Some  say  tliat  Myrrha  lov'd  her  father. 
That  Byblis  lik'd  her  brother  rather. 
And  in  such  tales  old  GrciH^e  did  glory ; 
Amongst  the  widch,  pray  take  this  story. 

Crete  wris  an  isle,  whose  fruitful  nations 
SwarmM  with  an  hundred  corporatioiis. 
And  there  upon  Mount  Ida  stood 
A  renemble  spaeions  wood, 
Within  whose  centre  was  a  grove 
Immortalized  by  birth  of  Jove : 
In  vales  h  low  a  bull  xras  fed, 
Whom  all  the  kin*'  obey'd  as  head  ; 
Retwixt  his  horn**  a  tuft  of  black  did  grow. 
But  all  the  rest  of  him  was  driven  snow. 
(f^>ur  tale  to  truth  does  not  confine  us.) 
At  the  sanie  time  one  justice  Minos, 
That  livM  hard-by,  was  married  lately; 
A  rid,  that  his  bride  miiiht  show  more  stately, 
AVln  n  through  her  pedigree  he  run. 
Found  she  was  daughter  to  the  Sun. 
Her  name  Pasiphac  was  hight, 
And,  as  her  father,  she  was  bright. 
This  lady  took  up  an  odd  fancy. 
That  with  his  bull  she  fhin  would  dance  ye. 
She'd  mow  him  grass,  and  cut  down  boughs. 
On  which  his  stateliness  might  browse. 
WhiNt  tjms  she  hedsics  breaks  and  climbs. 
Sure  Minos  must  have  happy  times ! 
She  never  ear'd  for  g>ing  fine. 
She'd  rather  trudjre  among  the  kine.  • 

Then  at  her  toilet  she  would  say, 

'*  Met h inks  I  look  bizarre  to  day. 
Sure  my  glass  lies,  Tm  not  so  fair : 
(^h,  were  this  face  overgrown  with  hair ! 
1  never  wjts  for  top-knots  l)orn ; 
My  favourites  should  each  be  horn. 
But  now  Pm  likcr  to  a  sow 
Than,  what  I  wish  to  be,  a  cow— 
What  would  I  give  that  I  could  lough ! 
Mv  bull-v  cares  for  none  of  those 
That  an*  afraid  to  sjM)il  their  clothes : 
Did  he  but  love  me,  he'd  not  fail 
To  take  me  with  my  draggle-tail." 

Then    tears    would    fall,    and    then    8hc*d 
run, 
As  would  th?  Devil  upon  Dun. 
When  she  some  handsome  cow  did  spy. 
She'd  sein  her  form  with  jealous  eye ; 
Say,  "  How  she  frisks  it  o'er  the  plain. 
Runs  on,  and  then  turns  back  again ! 
She  seems  a  bear  resolv'd  to  prance. 
Or  a  sh<vass  that  tries  to  dance. 
In  vain  she  thinks  hers-  If  so  fine  : 
She  ean't  phrase  bull-y,  for  he's  mine. 
But  'tis  revenge  alone  assuages 
My  envy  when  the  passion  rages. 
Here,  rasca',  quickly  yoke  that  cow. 
And  see  the  shrivePd  carrion  plough. 
But  second  eounsel's  best :  she  dies : 
III  make  immediate  saerifice. 
And  with  the  victim  feast  my  ej'es. 
'Tis  thus  my  rivals  I'll  remove 
Who  interfK)8e  'twixt  me  and  what  I  love. 
lo  in  Eifypt'sworship'd  now. 
Since  Jove  transformed  her  to  a  cow. 
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^was  on  a  bull  Europa  came 

To  that  blest  land  which  bears  her  name. 

Who  knows  what  fate's  ordain'd  for  me 

The  languishing  Pasiphae, 

Had  I  a  bull  as  kind  as  she  !^* 

When  madness  rages  with  unusual  fire, 
Tis  not  in  Nature's  power  to  quench  desire ; 
Then  vice  transforms  man's  reason  into  beast, 
And  so  the  monster's  made  the  poet's  jest. 


PART  IV. 

Let  youth  aroid  the  noxious  heat  of  wine : 
Bacchus  to  Cupid  bears  an  ill  design. 
The  grape,  when  scattered  on  the  wings  of  Love, 
So  clogs  the  down,  the  feathers  cannot  move. 
The  boy,  who  otherwise  would  fleeting  stray, 
Reels,  tumbles,  lies,  and  is  enforc'd  to  stay. 
Then  courage  rises,  when  the  spirit's  fir'd, 
And  rages  to  possess  the  thing  destr'd  : 
Care  vanishes  through  the  exalted  blood, 
And  sorrow  passes  in  the  purple  flood  ; 
Laughter  proceeds ;  nor  can  he  want  a  soul, 
Whose  thoughts  in  fancied  heaps  of  plenty  roll. 
Uncommon  freedom  lets  the  lips  impart 
Plain  simple  truth  from  a  dissembling  heart. 
Then  to  some  wantoq  passion  he  must  run. 
Which  his  discreeter  hours  would  gladly  shun ; 
Where  he  the  time  in  thoughtless  ease  may  pass. 
And  write  his  hUlH^daux  upon  the  glass ; 
Whilst  sinking  eyes  with  languishment  profess 
Follies  his  tongue  refuses  to  confess. 
Then  his  good-nature  will  take  t'other  sup. 
If  she'll  first  kiss,  that  he  may  kiss  the  cup. 
Then  something  nice  and  costly  he  could  eat. 
Supposing  still  that  she  will  carve  the  meat. 
But,  if  a  brother  or  a  husband's  by, 
Whom  the  ill-natur'd  world  may  call  a  spy, 
He  thinks  it  not  below  him  to  pretend 
The  open-heartedncss  of  a  true  friend  ; 
Gives  him  resp^,t  surpassing  his  decree : 
The  person  that  is  meant  by  all  is  she. 
'TIS  thought  the  safest  way  to  hide  a  passion, 
And  therefore  call'd  the  friendship  now  in  fashion. 
By  secret  signs  and  enigmatic  stealth, 
She  is  the  tuast  belongs  to  every  health  : 
And  all  the  lover's  business  is  to  keep 
His  thoughts  from  anger,  and  his  eyes  from  sleep  : 
He'll  laugh  ye,  dance  ye^  sing  ye,  vault,  look  gay, 
And  rufile  all  the  ladies  in  his  play. 
But  still  the  gentleman's  extremely  fine  ; 
There's  nothing  apish  in  him  but  the  wine. 
Many  a  mortal  has  been  bit 
By  marrying  in  the  dmnken  fit. 
To  lay  the  matter  plain  before  ye, 
Pray  hearken  whilst  I  tell  my  story. 

It  happen*d  about  break  of  day 
Gnossis  a  girl,  had  lost  her  way, 
And  wander'd  up  and  down  the  Strand, 
Whereabouts  now  York  Buildings  stand : 
And  half-awak'd  she  roar'd  as  bad 
As  if  she  really  had  been  mad  ; 
Uiilac'd  her  boddice,  and  her  gown 
And  petticoats  hung  dangling  down: 
Her  shoes  were  slipt,  her  ancles  bare, 
And  all  around  her  flew  her  yellow  hair. 
•*  Oh,  cruel  Theseus  !  can  you  go, 
And  leave  your  Uttle  Gnossis  so  ? 


You  in  your  scull'  did  promise  Gftrrisg^« 
And  uave  me  proofs  of  fature  marriage; 
But  then  last  night  away  did  creep, 
And  basely  loft  me  fast  asleep." 
Then  she  is  fHllin;jr  in  a  fit: 
But  don't  grow  uglier  one  bit. 
The  flood  of  tears  rather  supplies 
The  native  rheum  about  her  eyes. 
The  bubbles  then  are  beat  again : 
Women  in  passion  ft>el  no  ]>ain. 
"  What  wiH  become  of  me  ?  oh,  wluit 
Will  conric  of  me  ?  ohj  trll  me  that !" 

Bacco  was  drawer  at  the  Sun, 
And  hnd  his  belly  like  his  tun: 
For  bliibl>er-lip.s  and  checks  all  bloated, 
And  frizziofl  pate,  the  youth  was  note. 
He,  as  his  custom  wa<,  got  drunk. 
And  then  wont  stroUini!;for  a  punk. 
Six  links  and  lanterns,  'cause 'twas  dark  yet 
He  prtss'd  from  Covimt-Garden  market : 
Then  his  next  captives  wen*  the  waits. 
Who  play'd  lest  he  should  break  their  patw 
But,  as  along  in  state  he  pasMfS^ 
He  met  a  fellow  driviug  a»ses: 
For  there  are  several  folks,  whose  trade  is 
To  milk  them  for  consumptive  ladies. 
Nothing  would  ser%'e  but  get  astride, 
And  the  old  bell-man  too  must  ride. 
What  with  their  hooting  shouting  yell. 
The  scene  had  somethinir  in't  of  HelL 
And  who  should  all  this  rabble  meet. 
But  Gnossy,  drabbling  in  the  street? 
The  fright  destroy'd  her  speech  and  colom; 
And  all  remembrance  of  her  scuIUt. 
Her  conduct  thrice  bade  her  l>e  flying : 
Her  feurs  thrice  liinderM  lier  from  trying.. 
Like  bullrushes  on  side  of  brook, 
Or  aspin  leaves,  her  joints  all  shook. 
Bacco  cry*d  out,  "  I'm  come,  my  dear; 
I'll  soon  disperse  all  thoughts  of  fear : 
Nothing  but  joys  shall  revel  here." 
Then,  hugging  her  in  brawny  arm, 
Protested,  <*  She  should  have  nb  harm  : 
But  rather  would  assure  her,  lie 
Rejoio'd  in  opportunity 
Of  meeting  such  a  one  as  she : 
And  that,  encircled  all  around 
Witn  glass  ami  candles  many  a  poand, 
^he  should  with  bells  command  the  bar, 
And  call  her  rooms  Sun,  Moon,  and  Star: 
That  the  good  company  were  met. 
And  should  not  want  a  wedd ins-treat.'* 
In  short,  they  married,  and  both  made  ye, 

H(!  a  free  landlot^,  she  a  kind  landlady. 
The  S|}artan  lords  their  villains  would  invil 

To  an  excess  of  drink  in  children's  sight: 
The  parent  thus  their  inn<.K*ence  would  sav 
And  to  the  load  of  wine  condemn  the  slaNt. 


PART  V. 

The  season  must,  be  mark'd  for  nic*  address 
A  grant  ill-tim*d  will  make  the  favour  less. 
Not  the  wise  gardener  more  disi'n.'tinn  ueeds 
To  manage  Unidcr  plants  and  hopefiil  f**ciUt 
To  know  when  rain,  when  warmth,  must  \ 
his  flowers,  [l 

Than  lovers  do  to  watch  their  most  aui>-pi 
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OQS  pilot  Tiews  from  far 
es  of  each  risings  star, 
of  future  calma  or  storme  appear, 
'  to  be  bold,  and  when  to  fear  ^ 
tendant  by  long  art  descries 
rruw'Dg  pa^ision  fruui  the  eyes, 
festival  as  well  aw  last, 
ramival  for  ever  last.    ^ 
visit,  DOW  is\o  intrude; 
now,  to-morrow  will  be  rude, 
ienote  great  things :  the  happy  man 
rieve  a  glove,  or  foiling  fan, 
al  joy  the  benefit  receives, 
devi ponding  care  his  rival  grieves, 
it  may  seem  propter  you  should  writo, 
e  prevailing  wordH  iiuliti^ : 
by  Duke,  by  Mu>gravc,thcn  be  tausrht, 
Ts  equal  iiumlMr$  tune  your  thought. 
voice  and  words  do  best  agree 
•d  fortune,  who  must  suppliants  be. 
>eech  like  this  grc*at  Priam  won 
il,  and  so  obtaiu'd  his  son. 
in  useful  goddess  in  your  case, 
urease  your  speed  in  Cupid's  race, 
ts  promises  it  fail  sometimes, 
sh  resolution  still  it  climbs, 
ch  is  lost  at  play ;  yet  Hope  at  last 
md  meets  with  some  bucccssful  cast. 
lake  haste;  on  paper  ting'd  with  gold, 
dove,  thy  love-sick  tale  unfold, 
titly,  kuouring  'tis  for  life  you  push : 
will  not,  thinigh  yourself  might  blush. 
Me  maxim  ^  would  teach 
youth— to  study  rules  of  speech  : 
IS  cities,  that  epacts  our  laws, 
t  stren^i  to  justice  in  a  cause, 
crowd,  the  judge,  the  senate,  yield : 
t  ev*a  Bi'auty  can't  maintain  the  Held. 
ur  art,  and  let  your  words  appear 
ot  vulsiar ;  not  too  plain,  though  clear, 
our  eloquence  at  the  first  sight ; 
Mir  shade  rise  by  degrees  of  light, 
igbts  as  if  Love*«  silence  first  were 
e. 

ed  heart  with  trembling  passion  spoke, 
that  3'our  first  letter  is  sent  back ; 
y  yield  upon  the  next  attack. 
art  a  diamond  rough  in  hue 
ten  up  all-glprious  to  the  view, 
drops  the  marble  will  destroy, 
ars'  siege  pritve  conqueror  of  Troy, 
sh'  has  resid,  but  then  no  answer  gave : 
ml  she  admits  her  slave, 
for  Time  the  fVeedom  may  obtain 
mutual  love  sent  back  again, 
sbe  writes,  but  'tis  to  bid  you  cease, 
our  lines  but  discompose  her  peace. 

r  Scrope,  one  of  those  writers  in  the 
iHg  Charles  the  second,  that  Mr.  Pope 

b  of  gentlemen  who  write  with  ease. 

ated  a  baronet,  January  1 6,  1 666.  Tlie 
rt  of  bis  writings  consist  of  translations 
,  Virgil,  and  Horace,  with  some  love 
lampoons.  Some  specimens  of  them 
Mind  in  the  Select  Collection  of  Miscol- 
8,  1780.   He  died  some  time  in  the  year 


This  is  a  stratagem  of  Copid's  war: 
Slie'd,  like  a  Parthian,  wouml  you  from  afar. 
And  by  this  art  your  constancy  would  try :    « 
She's  nearest  much  when  seeming  thus  to  fly* 
Pursue  the  fair  disdain  through  every  place 
T^tiit  with  her  prest-nce  shi*  vouchsafes  to  grace. 
If  to  the  play  she  goes,  he  there,  and  see 
How  iovc  rewarded  make^  the  comedy. 
Ply  to  the  park,  if  thither  she'd  retire ; 
Perljaps  some  gentle  breeze  may  fan  the  fire. 
But  if  to  court,  then  follow,  where  you'll  find 
Majestic  Truth  with  sacred  Hymen  join'd. 

It  is  in  vain  some  study  to  profess 
Their  inclination  by  too  nice  a  dress. 
As  not  content  with  manly  cleanliness. 
Mein,  shajx^,  or  manner,  no  addition  needs : 
There's  soim*Uiing  careless  that  all  art  exceeds. 
Adonis  from  his  lonelv  solitudes. 
Rough  Theseus  landing  from  the  briny  floods, 
Hippolitus  fresh  huntinjc  from  the  woods. 
O'er  heroines  of  race  divine  prevail'd,  [faiPd. 

Where  pjwder'd  wig  and  snuff-box  might  have 

No  youth  that's  wise  will  t«i  his  fi^re  trust, 
As  if  so  fine  to  be  accosted  first. 
Distress  must  ask,  and  gratefully  receive : 
'Tis  Heaven  and  Beauty's  honour  they  can  give. 
There's  some  have  thought  that  looking  pale  and 

wan, 
With  a  submission  that  is  less  than  man. 
Might  gain  their  end ;  but  sunk  in  the  attempt, 
And  found,  that  which  they  merited,  contempt. 
Gain  but  admittance,  half  your  story's  told : 
There's  nothing  then  remains  but  to  be  bold. 
Venus  and  Fuilune  will  assist  your  claim ; 
And  Cu[)id  dart  the  breast  at  which  you  aim. 
No  need  of  studied  speech,  or  skilfiil  rules: 
f^ve  has  an  eloquence  beyond  the  schools ; 
Where  softest  words  and  accents  will  be  found 
All  flowing  in,  to  form  the  charming  sound. 
( )f  her  you  love  bngh£  images  you'll  raise : 
When  just,  they  are  not  flattery,  but  praise. 
What  can  he  said  too  much  of  what  is  good. 
Since  an  immortai  fame  li  Virtue's  food  ? 

For  nine  years'  space  Kgypt  had  fruitless  stoodf 
Without  the  aid  of  Nile's  prolific  flood ; 
When  Thrasius  said,  **  That  blessing  to  regain, 
The  gods  n-quire  a  stranger  should  be  slain." 
"  Be  thou  the  man,"  (the  fierce  Busiris  cries:) 
"  I'll  make  th'  adviser  his  own  sacrifice ; 
Nor  can  he  blame  the  voice  by  which  he  dies." 
Perillus,  first  and  last  of 's  trade. 
For  Phalaris  a  bull  liad  made : 
With  tire  beneath,  and  water  hot. 
He  put  the  brasier  in  the  pot. 
And  gave  him,  like  an  honest  fellow, 
Precedence  in  his  bull  to  bellow. 
The  tyrants  both  did  right :  no  law  more  jnst 
Than,*  '*  He  that  thinks  of  ill,  should  feel  it  first** 
Curst  be  their  arts,  unsUxlied  be  their  trade. 
Who  female  truth  by  falsehood  would  invade: 
I'hat  can  betray  a  friend  or  kinsman's  names. 
And  bv  that  covert  hi<le  unlawful  flames : 
Whose  eager  passion  finds  its  sure  relief. 
When  terminating  in  another's  grief! 
Careless  hereafter  what  they  pit>mise  now. 
To  the  ^olian  winds  commit  tlieirvow; 
Then  cite  th'  example  of  the  fiiithless  Jove, 
Who  laughs,  they  say,  at  {leijury  in  love. 
They  think  they  have  a  tliousand  ways  to  pleMe, 
Ten  thousand  more  to  rub  the  wind  of  i 
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For,  as  the  Earth  in  Tarious  birth  abounds. 

Their  humour  doiices  in'  fantastic  rounds ; 

Like  ProtcuSy  can  be  lion,  river,  bear, 

A  tree,  or  any  thing  that's  fram'd  of  air. 

Thus  they  lay  snares,  thus  they  set  ofT  their  bait 

With  all  the  fine  allurements  of  deceit 

Bat  they,  who  through  this  course  of  mischief 

run. 
Will  And  that  fraud  is  various,  virtue  one. 
Achilles,  a  gij^^antic  boy, 
Was  wanted  at  the  siege  of  Troy : 
His  coantry.'s  danger  did  require  him. 
And  all  the  cenerals  did  desire  him  : 
Fur  Discord,  you  must  knnu',  had  thrown 
All  apple  where  *twas  two  to  one ; 
Sut,  if  a  stir  was  made  about  it. 
Two  of  the  three  must  %o  without  it : 
And  so  it  was ;  for  Paris  gave  it 
To  Venus,  who  resolv'd  to  have  it. 
(The  story  here  would  be  too  long  : 
But  you  may  find  it  in  the  song.) 
Venus,  althout;h  not  over-virtuous. 
Yet  still  designing  to  be  courteous. 
Resolved  to  procure  the  varlet 
A  flaming  and  triumphant  harlot ; 
First  stol'n  by  one  she  wouhl  not  stay  with. 
Then  married  to  be  nm  away  witli. 
Her  Paris  carricxi  to  his  mothrr; 
And  thrnce  in  Greece  arose  that  pother. 
Of  which  old  Homer,  Virgil,  Dante, 
And  Chaucer,  makes  us  such  a  cant. 

It  was  a  just  and  noble  cause. 
The  breach  of  hospitable  laws : 
Tliough  done  to  one,  yet  common  grief 
Made  all  unite  to  seek  relief. 
But,  when  they  sought  the  country  round, 
There's  no  Achilles  could  be  found. 
His  mother  was  afraid  t*  have  lost  him. 
And  therefore  thus  she  did  aceost  him  : 
**  My  pretty  (fear,  let  me  persuade  ye 
Tliis  once  for  to  brcomr  a  laily. 
This  petticoat  and  niuntua  take. 
And  wear  this  nightrail  for  my  sako. 
I've  made  your  knots  all  of  the  smallest, 
Because  you're  something  of  the  tallest. 
I'd  have  you  never  go  unlae'd. 
For  fear  of  spoiling  of  your  waist. 
Now  laniniish  on  me — scorn  me  n«»w — 
Smile — frown— run — laugh — 1  see  'twill  do. 
You'd  p<'rfectall  you  now  l)egiu, 
Only  for  poking  out  your  chin." 

Ilim  thus  instructed  soon  she  sends 
To  Lyc(»m«lc,  and  there  pn»tonds 
Itti;i'<  a  (lau^liter  of  a  friend's. 
Who,  grown  lull  larpre  by  country  feedinjr. 
Was  sent  to  her,  to  mend  her  l)re<*<rmg. 
Herself  had  now  no  child,  nor  no  man 
To  trust  but  him,  po<jr  lonely  woman! 
Tliat  might  reward  him  well  hereafter. 
If  he  would  w^c  her  as  his  daughter. 
In  choice  of  names,  as  Iris,  Chloe, 
Psyche  and  Phillis,  she  took  Zoe. 
Th'  ohl  man  rec*  iv'd  her,  and  expivst 
Aineh  kindness  for  liis  topping  crui-st ; 
Sliow'd  her  his  girh^  said,    "  Whilst  she'd  stnv 
His  Zoe  shouhl  be  us'd  a«^  they." 
At  first  there  much  reserv'dness  past : 
But,  "when  ac<iuaintanc<'  "irr  w  at  la.^t, 
.    They'd  jest,  and  every  one  would  show 
Her 'Works,  which  she  could  never  do. 
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One  said,  her  fingers  were  most  flttin; 
For  the  most  fiddling  work  of  knitting. 
Then  one  Iter  wedding-bod  would  make. 
And  ail  ma<tt  help  her  for  love*s  sake. 
Zoe,  undrest  in  night-gown  tawdry. 
With  clufnsy  fist  must  work  embroidery ; 
Whilst  others  try  her  greasy  clunches 
With  stfming  currants  in  wliole  bunches. 
But  there  was  one,  callM  Dcdamy, 
Mistrusted  something  by  the  by. 
And,  sighing,  thus  one  night  she  said, 
**  Why,  Zoe  may  n't  wc  go  to  bed  ?" 
"  .S(K)u  as  you  please,  good  mistress  Ded.' 

'Ilic  <h?eting  months  soon  roll  about; 
Time  came  when  murder  all  must  out. 
Zoe,  for  fear  of  the  old  man, 
Intjj  the  army  quickly  ran  j 
And  sav'd  the  slitting  of  his  nose. 
By  timely  changing  of  her  clothes. 

Thus,  whilst  W(;  Glory's  dictates  shan. 
Into  the  snares  of  Vice  we  run ; 
And  he  that  should  his  country  serve. 
And  beauty  by  his  worth  deserve. 
In  female  softness  wanton  stays. 
And  what  he  should  adore  betrays. 


PART  VI. 

But  now,  O  happy  youth,  thy  prize  is  fonw 
And  all  thy  wishes  with  success  are  crown*c 
Not  lo  Pwans,  when  Apollo's  prais'd ; 
Not  trophies  to  victorious  Grecians  rais'd; 
Not  acclamations  of  exalted  Rome, 
To  wel<!ome  peace  with  her  Augustus  homf 
Can  more  delight  a  brave  and  generous  min 
Than  it  must  you  to  see  a  beauty  kind : 
The  hays  to  me  with  gratitude  you'll  give, 
Like  Hesiod  and  like  Homer  make  me  Ii\i*. 
Thus  Pclops  on  triumphant  chariot  brougW 
HipjxKlamy,  with  his  life's  danger  bought. 
Thus  prosperous  Jason,  rieh  with  golden  fl 
On  Argo's  vocal  timber  sail'd  to  Greece. 

But  stay,  fond  youth  ;  the  danger  is  not  i 
You're  not  arriv'd  in  port,  nor  anchor  cast. 
From  you  my  heart  may  still  more  bays  d 
If  what  by  um'  you  gaiu'd,  by  me  you  shr 
Nor  than  the  conquest  is  the  glory  less, 
T*)  fix  the  thr(Mie  on  that  which  you  posses 
Now,  Erato,  divinest,  softest  Muse, 
Whost^  name  and  office  both  do  love  infuse, 
Assist  my  gr(:at  desiirn  :  if  Venus'  son, 
That  vagabond,  would  from  his  mother  run 
And  then,  with  soaring  wings  and  body  lig 
Through  the  vast  world's  extent  would  t 

fiii;ht; 
Dy  artful  bonds  let  me  secure  his  stay. 
And  make  his  universal  power  obey. 

Whilst  I  my  ait  would  thus  improve, 
And  fondly  thought  to  shackle  I^)ve, 
T«'(»  nrighhours  that  were  standing  by, 
Tormente<l  hotli  ^ith  jtalousy, 
Told  me  it  was  in  vain  to  try. 
When  (uie  began  hi**  tale,  as  thus  : 

**  Perhaps  you've  hearrl  of  D;edahis, 
When  Minos  would  have  made  him  stay, 
IIow  through  the  clouds  he  foim<I  his  wa 
He  was  a  workman  wise  and  cowl. 
Building  was  what  he  understood. 
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the  bouse  where  we  ftct  plays, 
e  a  turning  winding  mazey 
to  harbour  acts  of  sin, 
t  a  whore  and  bastard  in. 
'%'e  done   your   work;    and   now  my 
rust  is, 

r,  that  you  vill  do  mc  justice, 
r  1  hither  fled  for  uiurther ; 
misfurtuncs  go  no  further ; 
id  all  punishments  sliuuld  ha\'e, 
the  wrf-tph  my  countrj'  gave : 
fiord  me  now  a  grave« 
my  sou ;  at  least,  if  rather 
c>cp  the  l>oy,  di:>mis8  his  father.' 
might  say,  and  more,  or  so; 
los  would  not  let  liim  go. 
he  was  enraged,  and  ciied^ 
1  danger  wit  is  tried : 
lossesses  earth  and  sea  ; 
'  and  fire  are  left  fur  mc. 
my  fond  attempt,  jfteat  Jove, 
roach  your  seats  above, 
•essity  that  draws 
nvented  rule  for  Nature^s  laws.' 
IS  he  began :  Full  many  a  feather 
'ine  of  thread  he  stitchM  together : 
mce  more  than  are  enough 
e  your  wife  and  mine  a  muff.) 
frames  wings,  and  nothing  lacks 
ie  whole,  but  melted  wax : 
s  the  work  of  the  young  boy, 
at  the  fancy  of  the  toy; 
ssing,  ere  he  was  much  older. 
Id  have  one  upon  each  shoulder. 
n  his  &ther:  '  Here's  the  sliip 
h  we  must  from  Minos  slip. 
>liow  me,  just  as  I  fly  on, 
p  your  eye  fix'd  on  Orion  : 
our  guide ;  and  never  fear^ 
ed  by  a  father's  care, 
^n  and  Bootes  shun : 
cd  lebt  you  approach  the  Sun  ; 
dnsc  influence  will  be  felt, 
difl'usive  wax  will  melt, 
by  rising  fogs  discover; 
tf  be  sure,  you  never  hover : 
1  be  difficult  to  drag 
tted  pinions,  should  they  flag, 
them  both  the  sky  is  fair, 
<(  or  hurricanes  arc  there, 
may  fan  the  fleeting  air.' 
IS  six'aking,  he  with  whipcord-strings 
and  then  extends,  the  wings  : 
cu  the  youth's  completely  drest, 
he.  eagle  from  her  ncbt 
Ic  flizhts  her  eaglet  tries 
the  Sun,  and  mount  the  skies  ; 
er  so  his  boy  prepares, 
tout  kiss  ami  falling  tears. 
:e  ]>lain,  a  rising  hfight 
me  as.siotance  to  their  flii^ht. 
:]uick  spring  and  fluttering  noise, 
the  sky  their  bodies  poise, 
his  ton  the  father  looks, 
his  swift  and  even  strokes. 
adlcss,  with  bold  art  supplied, 
on  airy  billoivs  ride, 
*  with  an  amWious  pride, 
who  by  the  limpid  flood 
U«Bt  angle  long  hava  stoodj 


On  the  smooth  water's  shining  face 
See  the  amazing  creatures  pass. 
Look  up  astouish'd,  whilst  the  reed 
Drops  from  the  hand  whose  sense  is  dead. 
Roll'd  by  the  wind's  impetuous  haste 
They  Samos  now  and  Naxos  past, 
Paros,  and  Delos,  blest  abode 
And  parent  of  the  Clarian  god: 
Lebinthus  on  their  right  hand  lies. 
And  swe«-'t  Calydne's  grove j  arise, 
And  fanx*d  Astypalsa's  fens 
Breed  shoals  of  fish  in  oozy  dens : 

When  the  unwary  boy,  whose  growing  years 
Ne'er  knew  the  worth  of  cautious  fears. 

Mounts  an  ethereal  hill,  whence  he  might  spy 

The  lofty  regions  of  a  brighter  sky;  ^ 

Far  from  his  father*s  call  and  aid 
His  wings  in  glittering  fire  display*d, 
Whose  ambient  heat  their  plume  involves. 
And  all  their  liquid  bands  dissolves. 
He  sees  his  loosened  pinions  drop  ; 
On  naked  arms  lies  all  his  hope. 

From  the  vast  concave  precipice  he  finds 

A  swift  destruction,  sinking  with  the  winds. 
Beneath  him  lies  a  gaping  deep, 
^Vllose  womb  is  equally  as  steep. 
Then,  *  father !  father  !'  he'd  have  cried  s 
Tempests  the  trembling  sounds  divide. 
Whilst  dismal  fear  contracts  his  breath. 
And  the  rough  jvave  completes  his  death. 

*  My  son !    my  son ."   long    might   the   father 
cry : 

There  is  no  track  to  seek  him  in  the  sky. 
By  floating  wings  his  body  found 
Is  cover'd  with  the  neighbouring  ground. 

His  art,  though  not  successful,  has  its  fame. 

And  the  Icarian  seas  preserve  his  name.** 
If  men  from  Minos  could  escape, 
And  into  birds  transform  their  shai>e, 
And  there  was  nothing  that  could  hold  them, 
Provided  feathers  might  be  sold  them ; 
The  thought  from  madness  surely  springs 
To  fix  a  god  that's  bom  with  wings. 

Suoth  t'other  man,  "  Sir,  if  you'll  tarr)', 
1*11  tell  you  a  tale  of  my  boy  Harry, 
Would  make  a  man  afraid  to  marry. 
Tliis  boy  does  oft'  from  paper  white 
In  miniature  produce  a  kite. 
With  tender  hands  the  wood  he  bends. 
On  which  the  body  he  extends : 
Paste  marie  of  flour  with  water  mix'd 
Is  the  cemt?nt  by  which  'tis  fix'd  : 
Then  scissors  from  tlie  maid  he'll  borrow. 
With  promise  of  return  to-morrow. 
With  those  he  paper  nicely  cuts. 
Which  on  tlie  sides  for  wings  he  puts. 
The  tail,  that's  an  essential  part. 
He  manages  with  equal  art; 
With  paper  shreds  at  distance  tied. 
As  not  too  near,  nor  yet  too  wide. 
Which  he  t*i  fitting  length  extends. 
Till  with  a  tuft  the  fabric  ends. 
Next  packthread  of  the  evencst  twine. 
Or  soinetinic-s  silk,  he'll  to  it  join. 
Which,  by  the  guidance  of  his  hand. 
Its  rise  or  downfall  may  command  ; 
(i^r  carry  messengers  tt»  see 
If  all  above  in  order  be. 

Then  wanton  zephyrs  fan  it  till  it  rise,  fski^^. 

And  through  ethereal  rills  plough  up  the  azane 
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'*  Soinctimes  in  siirnt  shnrlrn  of  nicrht 
Ho'll  make  it  shine  with  H-oiidnius  light 
liy  laiitcin  with  transparent  folds. 
Which  Hauling  wax  in  safety  holds. 
This,  glitterintr  with  mysterions  ray«. 
Does  aill  the  nciirhbourhood  amaze. 
Then  comes  the  conjurer  o'  th*  place, 
With  leps  asquint  and  crooked  face. 
Who  with  his  spy inv -pole  from  far 
Pronounces  it  a  blaziug-star: 
Ttiat  wheat  shall  full,  and  oats  be  dear, 
And  barlo)'  shall  not  spring  that  3'Car : 
That  murrain  .shall  inf*  ct  all  kine, 
And  measles  will  destroy  the  Mvine : 
That  fair  maids*  hwt^thcarts  shall  fall  dead 
Before  they  lose  their  maidenhead  ; 
And  widows  shall  be  foi-cM  to  tarry 
A  month  at  least  before  they  marry. 
But,  whilst  the  f(H)l  his)  thouszht  enjoy:}. 
The  whole  contrivance  wa^  mv  iMiy's. 
Kow,  mark  me,  'twas  from  such-like  things 
The  poets  fram'd  out  Cupid's  wings. 
If  a  child's  nature  thus  can  soar, 
And  all  this  lies  within  his  power, 
lliK  mother  surely  can  do  more. 
l*ray  teil  me  what  is  to  be  done. 
If  sheMI  with  cuckold-uiakers  nin. 
No  watchful  care  of  jealons  eye 
Can  hinder,  if  escape  she'll  try  ; 
The  kite  will  to  her  carrion  f\y.** 
Where  native  Modesty  the  mind  secnrcs. 
The  husband  has  no  need  of  iock>  and  doors; 
The  specious  comet,  framed  by  Jealousy, 
Will  prove  delusion  all,  and  all  a  lie. 


PART  VII. 

Not  all  the  hei-bs  by  sage  Medea  found. 
Not  Maraandru^s,  thiiM,i»h  mixt  with  matric  sounil, 
Not  philtres  studied  by  Thcs^alian  art, 
Can  lix  the  miml,  and  constancy  im[)nrt. 
Could  these  prevail,  Ja«on  hud  felt  their  channs; 
Ulysses  still  had  di«?d  in  Cin;e's  anns. 
Continue  lovely,  if  y«»ilMl  Ij»"  belov'd  : 
Virtue  from  Virtue's  bands  is  ne'er  remov'd. 
Likf  Nireus  b»  autifal,  like  Hylas  pay  ; 
By  time  tlie  bloom  ng  outside  will  decay. 
See  hyacinth  again  of  fonn  bereft. 
And  only  thorns  ujjon  the  rose-tree  left. 
Then  lay  up  ston's  of  learning  antl  of  wit, 
Whose  fame  shall  M'orn  the  Achf-rontic  pit, 
And,  whilst  those  fleeting  shadows  vain!}'  fly. 
Adorn  the  better  part,  which  cannot  die. 

Ulysses  had  no  magic  in  his  face ; 
But  then  his  eloquence  had  charming  prace. 
Such  as  could  force  itself  to  be  belicv'd. 
And  all  tht-  waten'  goddesses  deceiv'd : 

«      * 

To  whom  Calypso  fi*om  Icr  widow'd  shore 
Sends  him  these  sighs,  which   ftirious  tempests 
bore. 
"  Your  passagti  often  I  by  art  <le!ay'd, 
Oblig*d  you  more,  the  nmre  to  In;  b'  ti-ay'd. 
Here  you  have  often  on  this  roiling  sand 
Dcscrib'd  \  our  scene  t>f  war  with  >«lei;dfT  wand. 
Here's  Tn»y,  and  this  circmnference  its  wails : 
Here  Siuioi's  e«'!itly  in  the  oc»-an  f.»l!s  : 
Here  lies  my  cpmp:  thcise  a:e  tlvspaeions  fields 
Where  to  Ujin  sword  the  crafty  Dolon  yields. 


This  of  Sithonian  Khemis  is  Ihe  tent— 

On  with  the  pleasing  tale  your  language  ven^ 

Wl)cn  a  tenth  wave  did  with  one  flash  dtstraj 

Th«*  platform  of  imaginary  Troy. 

By  fear  like  this  I  would  cnfon^  your  itay, 

To  sec  what  names  the  waters  toss'd  away. 

T  took  you  cast  up  helpless  by  the  sea  : 

Tliousands  of  happy  hours  you  pass*d  with  me; 

No  mention  made  of  old  Penelope. 

On  adamant  our  wrongs  we  all  en;: rave, 

But  write  our  b>  nefits  upon  the  wave. 

Why  then  be  gone,  the  seas  uncertain  tniiti 

As  I  found  yofif  so  may  you  lind  them  just. 

Dying  Calypso  must  be  left  behind, 

An<l  all  vour  vows  bo  waftbd  with  the  wind.* 

Fond  are  the  hopes  he  should  be  constant  nor, 
Who  to  his  tendensst  part  had  broke  his  ruw. 
r»y  artful  charms  the  mistress  strives  in  vain 
The  hjosc  inconstant  wanderer  to  gain. 
Sliauie  is  her  entrance,  and  her  end  is  pain. 


PART  VIII. 

Inoulgejice  soon  takes  with  a  noble  mind: 
Who  can  Ik-  harsh,  that  sees  another  kind  i 
Most  times  the  greatest  art  is  to  comply 
In  granting  that  which  justice  niiicht  deny. 
Wc  fonn  our  tender  plants  by  soft  degrees. 
And  from  a  warping  stem  raise  stately  trees. 
To  <!ut  th'  opposing  waves,  we  strive  in  Tain> 
But,  if  \\ie  use  with  them,  and  fall  again, 
'f  he  wish'd-for  land  witli  ease  we  may  attain. 
Such  complaisance  will  a  rough  humour  bend; 
And  yiiflding  to  one  failure  save  a  friend. 
Mildnchs  and  temper  have  a  force  divine, 
I'o  make  ev'n  i^ssion  with  their  nature  join. 
The  hawk  we  hate,  as  living  still  in  arms, 
And  wolves  assiduous  in  the  shepherd's  haniis> 
The  siK'iable  swaliow  has  no  fears, 
irpon  our  towers  the  dove*  her  nest  prepam. 
And  both  of  them  live  free  from  human  snares 
Par  from  loud  rag<'  ami  echoing  noise  of  ficbt* 
The  iotltest  Love  iu  gentle  S4>iuid  di>lights. 
Smooth    mirth,  bright  suii^ies,  calm  peace,  id'^ 

flowing  joy. 
Are  the  companions  of  the  Paphian  lx»y: 
.Such  as  when  Hymen  first  his  mantle  spread 
All  o'er  the  sacred  down  which  mad^;  the  bridal  l*^- 
Thest^  hlandts!iments  keep  I^nc  upon  t lie  wiiift 
His  presence  fresh,  and  always  in  the  spriug: 
This  makes  a  pmspect  endless  to  the  \icw, 
With  light  that  ris<  s  still,  and  still  is  newj 
At  your  a|ipri>ach,  find  evrry  thing  serene. 
Like  Paphos  honour'd  by  the  Cyprian  quei'n, 
W'u)  brings  ah>ng  her  daughti.T  Ilarinony, 
Witi»  Muses  s])rung  from  .love,  and  Ciracs  ihtcf' 
Biros  slii.t  by  you,  fish  by  your  anifle  caught. 
The  uolden  a)>ples  from  Hesj-eria  brought. 
The  blushing  peach,  the  fragrant  iK-ctarcops, 
I  Aid  in  fresh  beds  of  flow<  rs  and  scented  groans, 
Fair  lilies  sirew'd  with  bloody  nmluerries. 
Or  i-raji^'s  whose  jnic*e  mad.*  Bacchus  reaih  ^^ 
May  oftentimes  a  gratefu.  present  make,    [skii+i 
Not  for  the  value,  hut  the  giver's  sake. 

Pei  haps  she  may  at  va(*ant  hours  peruse 
The  hapi  y  produ'-t  of  yourt«sy  Muse. 
Tar  frnm  intrigue  and  scandal  be  your  verse; 
But  praise  of  virgin-modctty  rehearse; 
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by  his  consort  deifiM  ; 
idmetus  blest  Alcestid  died, 
rbury's  Wife*,  no  ]MretB  stem 
tose  a  wiser  or  a  nobler  tbcmc. 
e!p  a  neighbour,  would  a  friend  prefer ; 
•ervant,  let  all  come  from  her. 
yon  grant  if  she  must  recommend, 
we  a  mutual  gift  and  double  friend, 
jule  Want  is  craving  at  the  door, 
)Ur  favourito  son  to  help  the  ])Oor ; 
th  their  grateful  prayers  that  he  may 

rhat  heavenly  pleal?ur«^  'tis  to  give. 

her  actions,  think  her  dress  is  line  ; 

ries  with  iiiM,  peml,  diamonds,  join  ; 

1th  does  bci(t,  uiii'u  plac'd  on  beauty, 

lie. 

Uiby  wave's  encircled  be, 

iphytrite  rises  from  the  sea. 

he  purpurcal  veilvct's  worn, 

t  she  rise^  like  t!ie  blush  uf  mom. 

I  her  Kiiks  afar  from  Indus  come, 

in  Chim^scor  in  the  Persian  loom, 

t  Khc  then  like  Pallas  is  arrayM, 

mysterious  art  the  wheel  was  made. 

admire  hi-r  different  graceful  air, 

ihe  winds  hei  bright  and  flowing  hair. 

when  dancing,  let  your  genius  fly : 

ler  song  the  note  expires,  then  die. 

.'  aurumn,  when  the  wasting  year 

shows,  t  hat  soon  must  disapi>ear ; 

rllint:  g^i>e  and  peach  with  lovely  hue, 

and  apple,  fresh  with  fragi  ant  dew, 

ng  look  and  taste  perhaps  invite 

'h  wc  seldom  rule,  our  appetite  • 

:ious  heat  and  sudden  cold  divides 

yer  which  bale  influence  presides ; 

sh  blood  should  pulse  unusual  find, 

ms  damps  of  spleen  should   sink   her 

nd; 

le  time  to  show  a  lover's  cares : 

s  enlarge  her  hopes,  contract  her  fears ; 

alubrious  dniughts  with  your  own  liand ; 

n  has  the  force  of  a  command. 

od  attend ;  then  your  reward  will  ^nove, 

t  recovers,  full  increase  of  love. 

from  this  love  is  haughty  pride, 

ancient  fables  best  deride ; 

I  imperious,  void  of  shame, 

rele?:8  of  their  lovers'  fame, 

'  tyrannic  follies  boast, 

iting  him  that  loves  them  most. 

n  Hercules,  by  labours  done, 

ov'd  himself  to  Ihj  Jove's  sou, 

ce  which  lie  to  Earth  had  given, 

d  to  have  his  rest  in  Heaven ; 

that  strives  to  l>e  uniust, 

d  to  mortify  him  first ; 

at  he  should  enaniourM  be 

Yiud  jilt  call'd  O'liphale, 

lonld  his  heroship  expose 

mtng  hemp  in  wonit>ii*s  clothes, 

nd  she  did  vouchsafe  one  day 

y  her  lover  to  display  : 

• 
poem,  supposed  to  have  been  written  for 
if  Somei-set,  is  the  character  of' a  good 
ost  the  reverse  of  the  Imly  that  his  friend 
It  is  printed  with  his  Characters,  &c. 
gone  through  »ixte«u  cdiUoiu  iu  ic^U8. 


**  Come  quickly,  siri  off  with  this  skin : 
Tliink  you  I  'U  let  a  tanner  in  ? 

«  If  you  of  lions  talk,  or  boars. 
You  certainly  turn  oat  of  doors. 
Your  club's  abundantly  too  thick 
For  one  shall  more  a  fiddle-stick. 
What  should  you  do  with  all  those  arrows  ? 
I  will  have  nothing  kill'd  but  sparrows, 
lleccy,  this  day  you  may  remember; 
For  you  shall  see  a  lady's  chamber. 
Let  me  be  rightly  understood : 
What  1  intend  is  for  your  good. 
In  boddicf^  1  design  to  lace  ye. 
And  so  among  my  maids  I'll  place  ye. 
When  you're  genteeler  grown,  and  thinner. 
May  be  I'll  call  you  up  to  dinner. 
Witii  arms  so  brawny,  fists  so  red. 
You'll  scrub  the  rooms,  or  make  the  bed. 
You  can't  stick  pins,  or  frieze  my  hair« 
Bless  me  !  you've  nothing  of  an  air. 
You  *il  never  come  up  to  working  point: 
Your  fingers  all  seem  out  of  joint. 
Then,  besides,  Heccy,  I  must  tell  ye^ 
An  idle-hand  has  empty  belly : 
Hierefbre  this  morning  I'll  begin. 
Try  how  your  clumsiness  will  spin. 
You  are  my  shadow,  do  you  see : 
Your  hope,  your  thought,  your  wii^i,  all  be' 
Invented  and  control'd  by  me. 
I^>ok  up  whene'er  I  laugh  ;  look  down 
With  trembling  horrour,  if  I  frown. 
Say  as  I  say :  servants  cau't  lie. 
Your  truth  is  my  propriety. 
Nay,  you  should  be  to  torture  bronghty 

Were  1  but  Jealous  you  trausgrest  in  thought ; 

Or  if  from  Jove  your  single  wish  should  crave 

The  fate  of  not  continuing  still  my  slave. 
"  There  is  no  lover  that  is  wise 
Pretends  to  win  at  cards  or  dice. 
'Tis  for  his  mistress  all  is  thrown : 
Th'  ill-fortune  his,  the  good  her  own. 
Melanion,  whilom  lovely  youth, 
Fam'd  for  bis  valour  and  his  truth. 
Whom  every  beauty  did  adorn 
Fresh  as  Aurora's  blushing  mom. 
Into  the  horrid  woods  is  run. 
Where  he  ne'er  sees  the  ray  of  Snn, 

.    Nor  to  his  palace  dares  return, , 
Where  he  for  Psyche's  love  did  bum. 
And  found  correction  at  her  hands 
For  disobeying  just  commands  ; 
But  must  his  silent  penance  do 
For  once  not  buckling  of  her  shoe : 
A  good  example,  child,  for  you. 
Which  shows  you,  when  we  have  our  fool, 
We'^%  l>olicy  enough  to  rule : 
I  might  have  made  you  such  a  fellow. 
As  should  have  carried  my  umbrella. 
Or  bon;  a  flambeau  by  my  chair. 
And  bade  the  mob  not  come  too  near  j 
Or  lay  the  cloth,  or  wait  at  tal>lc ; 
Nay,  been  a  helper  in  the  stable. 

**  To  my  commands  obedience  pay 
At  dead  of  night,  or  break  of  day. 
Speed  is  your  province ;  if  'tis  I 
That  bid  you  run,  you  ought  to  fly. 
He  that  love's  nimble  passion  feels 
Will  8O0U  outstrip  my  chariot  wheels. 
Through  dog-star's  heat  he'll  tripping  gu^ 
Nor  leaves  be  print  upon  the  tttW : 
The  wind  iUelf  to  Un  U  tlow« 
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He  that  in  Cupid's  wan  would  fight. 

Grief,  winter,  dirty  roods,  and  night, 

A  bed  of  earth  miditt  showers  of  rain, 

Afier  no  supper,  arc  his  gain. 

Bright  Phoebus  took  Admetus'  pay, 

And  in  a  little  cottage  lay : 

All  this  he  did  fi\x  fear  of  Jove; 

And  irho  would  not  do  more  fur  love  ? 

K  entrance  is  by  locks  dcniofl. 

Then  through  the  roof  or  window  slide, 

Leander  each  night  swam  the  seas, 

I'hat  he  might  thereby  Il«>ro  please. 

Perhaps  I  may  be  plra<iM  to  sec 

Your  life  in  daogc^r,  «  hen  for  me. 

You*U  fiiid  my  ser\'unts  in  a  row ; 

Remember  then  you  make  yuur  bow; 

For  they  are  your  superiors  now. 

No  matter  if  you  do  rngajje 

My  i>orter,  woman,  favourite  pape, 

My  dog,  my  parrot,  monkey,  black. 

Or  any  thing  that  docs  partake 

Of  that  admittance  wliich  you  lack. 

But  after  all  you  mnyn*t  ])rc:\ail. 

And  your  most  glittorinyr  hopesi  may  fail : 

For  Ceres  docs  not  always  yield 

The  crop  intrusted  to  the  field. 

Fair  gales  may  bring  you  to  «  coast 

^here  you'll  by  hidden  rocks  Ik*  lost. 

Love  is  tenacious  of  its  joys, 

Gives  small  reward  for  great  employs  ; 

But  has  a^  many  griefs  in  sturc, 

As  shells  by  Neptune  cast  on  shore ; 

As  Athos  hares,  as  Uybla  bees, 

Olives  on  the  Pal^ian  trees. 

And,  when  his  angry  arrows  fall. 

They're  not  found  tinu;*d  with  common  gall. 

You*re  told  I'm  not  at  home,  'tis  true : 

1  may  be  there,  but  not  for  you ; 

And  I  may  let  you  Sfc  it  too. 

Perhaps  I  bid  you  come  at  night : 

If  the  door's  shut,  stay  till  'tis  light. 

Perhaps  my  maid  shall  bid  you  go: 

A  thing  she  knows  you  dare  not  do. 

Your  rival  shall  admission  gain. 

And  lauirh  to  six^  his  fx^  in  pain. 

All  this  and  more  you  must  endure, 

If  you  frqm  mc  expect  a  cure. 

'Tis  fittin^c  I  should  search  the  wound, 

I^est  all  your  danger  bt*  not  found." 

When  easy  fondness  meets  with  woman's  pride, 
Nothing  u  hich  that  can  ask  must  be  dcni«'d. 
He  that  cnjoyM  the  names  ot  preat  and  brave 
Is  picas'd  to  seem  a  ftnnale  and  a  hlavc : 
The  hero,  nnmbcr'd  with  the  gcxlb  before. 
Is  so  viebas'd  as  to  be  man  no  more. 


PART  IX, 

Not  by  the  sail  with  which  you  put  to  sea 
Can  you  where  Thcti<  swells  conduotrtl  W. ; 
To  the  same  port  you'll  ditlirt-ut  |)ass:i.(?*  lind, 
And  fill  your  sheets  ev'n  with  contrarious  wind. 
Yon  nurs'd  tlic  fawn,  now  grown  staa  wondrous  big. 
And  slct.'p  beneath  the  shade  you  knew  a  twiir. 
1'he  bubbling  sprinir,  inereas'd  by  1]<hh1n  and  rain, 
Rolls  with  impetuous  stream,  and  foams  the  main : 
So  Love  augiurnts  in  just  degn.'es ;  at  length 
By  nutrimeutal  ikes  it  gains  its  strength. 


Daily  till  midnight  let  kind  looks  or  touf. 
Or  tales  of  love,  the  pleasing  hours  prolong. 
No  weariness  upon  their  bliss  attends 
V^'^hom   marriage-vows  have  render'd  mor 
So  Philomels,  of  equal  mates  pussest,        [f: 
With  a  congenial  heat,  aud  downy  rest, 
And  care  incessant,  hover  o'er  their  nest : 
Hence  from  their  eggs  (small  worlds  whn 

things  spring) 
Produce  a  race  by  Nature  taught  to  sing; 
Who  ne'er  to  this  harmonious  air  had  come, 
Had  their  parental  love  stra>''d  for  from  hum 
l)y  a  short  absence  mutual  joys  increase: 
'Tis  from  the  toils  of  war  we  value  pear?. 
When  Jove  a  while  the  fruitful  shower  restn 
Tlie  Ueld  on  his  return  a  brighter  verdure  ftai 
So  let  not  grief  too  much  disturb  those  bear 
\\  hich  for  a  while  the  war  or  business  parts. 
'Twas  hard  to  let  Protesilaus  go. 
Who  did  his  death  by  oracles  foreknow. 
Uiyss(  s  n)ade  indeed  a  tedious  stay. 
His  twenty  winters'  absence  was  delay ; 
Hut  happiness  revives  with  his  return. 
And  Hymen's  altars  with  fresh  incense  bun 
Talcs  of  his  ship,  her  web,  they  both  recoiuit 
Pleas'd  that  their  wedlock  faith  all  daog«;rtf 
suimount. 
Make   thou  speed  back ;  haste  to  her  lo 
arms : 
Slic  may  have  real  or  impending  harnis. 
There  are  no  minutes  in  a  lover's  iea.r% : 
They  measure  all  their  time  by  months  and  3 
Poets  are  aluays  Virtue's  friends, 
'TIS  what  their  Muse  still  recommends: 
r.nttben  the  fatal  track  it  shows 
Where  devious  Vice  through  trouble  goes. 

'Ihey  t»-li  tUf  how  a  husband's  care 
Ncshctvd  havis  a  wife  too  fair 
In  hands  of  a  young  spaik,  call'd  Pans; 
And  how  th'j  beauteous  trust  miscarries. 
"With  kindness  he  receives  the  youth. 
Whose  modost  looks  might  promise  trutU: 
Then  gives  him  c>j>portunity 
To  throw  the  s[M-cious  vizard  by. 
The  man  hnd  thinvrs  to  be  adjusted. 
With  which  th*-  wife  should  not  be  trusted 
And,  whilst  he  uave  himself  the  loose. 
Left  her  at  home  to  keep  the  house. 

When  Helen  saw. his  back  was  tum'd, 
Tin.-  devil  a  bit  the  gipsy  mourn'd. 
Says  slie,  **  »Tis  his  fault  to  be  gone  ; 
It  slia^n't  be  mine  to  lie  alone. 
A  vacant  pillow's  such  aj'.st. 
That  witl)  it  1  could  never  rest. 
Ho  ne'er  considered  his  own  danger, 
To  l(-;i\  e  me  with  a  handsome  stranpcr. 
Woh'(  s  would  give  p:ood  account  of  sheep, 
I.eft  to  their  vigilance  to  keep. 
Pray  who,  except  'twere  givse  or  widgeons, 
WouM  hire  a  hawk  to  puard  their  pigeons^ 
Supposinj;  then  it  might  be  said 
That  Menf'laus  now  were  dead: 
A  protty  Ojrure  I  should  make 
To  ir«>  in  mourninfl:  for  his  sake. 
She  Uiat  in  widow's  garb  appearsp 
Especially  when  at  my  years. 
May  seem  to  be  at  htr  last  prayers. 
Ihit  ril  still  have:  my  heart  divided 
'Twi\t  one  to  Ios<\  and  one  pn»vided« 
He  that  is  |cone,  is  gone :  less  fear 
Of  wauting  him  that  I  have  here* 
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ael  wo«  the  Are  of  Troy 
>  destractiun  by  this  boy. 

ttf,  how  a  H'ife  provoked,  "^ 

initish  husbund  yok'd^ 
listracting  passion  led, 
her  charais,  and  flics  her  bed, 
\ieT  rival  she  has  scizM, 
h  a  secret  borrour  pleased, 
describe  her  like  some  boar 
lis  tusk  In  mastiiTs  gore ; 

whose  tavish'd  whelp 
lis  mothei's  farinus  help ; 
;  when  ront^,  whose  breath, 
ijCt  and  eye-balls,  all  are  death; 
cs  stpick  by  inasric  rod 
>spis*d  avem^ing  God : 
through  blood  for  rengeance  run, 
le  sacrifice  her  sou; 
[edea  dart  those  fines 
Jrcu««a»8  ghost  expires. 
>r  with  exiilted  rage 
r'itb  the  same  crimes  assuage, 
n  and  imprm'e  the  curse, 
i  's  bad,  they  make  her  worse. 
is  dissolves  in  tears, 

she  of  Chrysefs  hears ; 
Lyruessis  captive's  led, 
*d  to  defile  her  bed, 
ence  lessens  by  degrees; 
at  last  she  Priameis  kn^s, 
tes  to  ^gystus  fly  for  ease; 
terous  arms  does  plots  disclose, 
Mycenw  with  stupendous  woes, 
ide  and  Hell  around  her  throws. 
*nly  powers !  the  female  truth  preserve, 
lOt  from  native  goodness  swerve; 
wanton  toys  become  the  cause 
should  break  Hymen's  eternal  laws; 
h  fables  and  such  crimes  remain 
bions  of  the  poet's  brain ; 
set  up  to  shun  those  dangerous  shelves 
Jeprav*d  mankind  might  wreck  them- 
es! 


PART   X. 

e  stars,  the  air,  the  earth,  and  deep, 
iftisM  in  one  unordered  heap ; 
temal  did  each  being  strike 
d'vine,  to  march,  and  seek  its  like, 
of  Heavens,  then  air  of  vaporous  sound, 
e  Earth  circled  with  waters  round, 
he  bird,  the  beast,  the  fish,  might  move, 
i  in  that  universal  love, 
wan  fram'd  with  soul  of  godlike  ray, 
nobler  share  of  love  than  they : 
s  woman,  crown'd  with  virtue,  given, 
mmcdiate  work  and  care  of  Heaven, 
bus  my  darling  thoughts  in  raptures 
ny  sight  in  vision  sprung.  [suogt 

th  golden  strings  his  touch  commands, 
IS  of  laurel  flourish  in  his  hands. 
You  bard,  that  of  Love's  precepts  treat, 
t  Delphi  you  will  best  complete. 
short  maxim,  praisM  when  understood, 
iractice,  and  divinely  good, 
man  know  himself:'  strive  to  excel: 
re  of  tbe  Uest  is  doing  well* 


"  'Tis  wisdom  to  display  the  niling  grace. 
Some  men  are  happy  in  a  chaiiuing  fjco: 
Know  it,  but  he  not  vain.     Some  manly  show 
By  the  exploded  gun  and  nervous  bow. 
There  let  them  prove  their  skill ;  perhaps  some 
May  find  that  every  shot  is  Cupid's  dait.      [heart 
The  prudent  lover,  if  his  V^lent  lies 
In  eloquence,  e'nt  talkative,  hut  wise; 
So  niixes  wonls  delicious  to  the  ear. 
That  all  must  be  persuaded  who  can  hear. 
He  that  can  sing,  let  him  with  pleasing  sound. 
Though  'tis  an  air  that  is  not  mortal,  wouud. 
Let  not  a  poet  my  own  art  refuse : 
1  'il  come,  and  bring  assistance  to  his  Muse.** 

But  never  by  ill  means  your  fortune  push. 
Nor  raise  your  credit  by  another's  blush. 
The  sj'firet  rites  of  Ceres  none  profane, 
Nor  tell  what  gods  in  Samo-thracia  reign. 
'Tis  virtue  by  grave  silence  to  conceal 
What  talk  without  discretion  would  reveal. 
For  fault  like  this  now  Tantalus  does  lie 
In  ni'uht  of  fmits  and  water,  starved  and  dry. 
But  Cytherea's  modesty  requires 
Most  care  to  cover  all  her  lambent  fires. 

Love  has  a  pleasing  turn,  makes  that  seem  best 
Of  which  our  lawfiil  wishes  are  possest. 
Andromeda,  of  Libyc  hue  and  blood, 
Was  chain'd  a  prey  to  monsters  of  the  flt-xxl: 
Wing'd  Perseus  saw  her  beauty  through  that  cloud. 
Andrumachc  had  large  majestic  channs; 
Therefore  was  fittest  grace  to  gmllike  Hector's  arms. 
Beautit's  in  smaller  airs  bear  like  commands. 
And  wondrous  magic  acts  by  slenderest  waiids. 
Like  Cybele  some  bear  a  mother's  sway, 
Whilst  infant  gods  and  heroines  obey. 
Some  rule  like  stars  by  guidance  of  their  e3rcs. 
And  others  please  wht-n  like  Minerva  wise, 
Lt)ve  wiil  from  Heaven,  Art,  Nature,  Fancy,  rais^ 
Something  that  may  exalt  its  consort's  praise. 
There  will  be  little  jealousies, 

By  which  Love's  art  its  subjects  tries. 

They  think  it  languishes  with  rest. 

But  rises,  like  the  pa*m,  opprest. 

And  as  too  miTi'h  prosperity 

Often  makes  way  for  luxury. 

Till  we,  by  turn  of  fortune  taught. 

Have  wisdom  by  experienc*'  bought: 

So,  when  the  hoar^'  ashes  grow 

Around  Love's  coals,  tis  time  to  blows 

And  then  its  craftiness  is  shown. 

To  raise  your  cares,  to  hide  its  own; 

And  have  you  by  a  rival  crost, 

Only  in  hopes  you  mpy  n't  be  lost. 

Sometimes  they  say  that  you  are  faulty. 

And  that  they  know  where  you  were  naughty^ 

And  then  perhaps  your  eyes  they  'd  tear, 

Or  else  dilaccrate  your  hair, 

Not  so  much  for  revenge  as  fear. 

But  she  perhaps  too  fhr  may  run. 

And  do  what  she  would  have  you  shun^ 

Of  which  there 's  a  poc'tic  story 

That,  if  you  please,  I  '11  lay  before  yotb 
Old  Juno  made  her  Jove  comply 

For  fear,  not  asking  when  or  why. 

Unto  a  certain  sort  of  matter, 

Marrying  her  son  unto  his  daughters 

And  so  to  b(xi  the  couple  went. 

Not  with  their  own,  but  friends'  consent. 

This  Vulcan  was  a  smith,  they  tell  us. 

That  first  iarented  tongs  and  belkiws ; 
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For  brcatli  and  fingers  did  their  works 

(We  'ad  fingers  long  bc^fore  wc  'ad  forks)  ; 

Which  made  his  hands  both  hard  and  brawny, 

When  washM,  of  colour  orange-tawuy. 

His  whole  complexion  was  a  sallow. 

Where  bhick  hod  not  destroyed  the  yellow. 

One  foot  was  clumpM^  which  was  the  stronger, 

The  other  spiny,  thua^h  much  longer  j 

So  both  to  the  proportion  come 

Of  the  fore-finger  and  the  thumb. 

In  short,  the  whole  of  him  was  nauty, 

Ill-natur'd,  vain,  imperious,  hasty : 

Deformity  alike  took  place 

Both  in  his  manners  and  his  face. 

Venus  had  perfect  shape  and  hizc : 

But  then  she  was  not  over-wise : 

For  sometimes  she  lier  knee  is  crimping, 

To  imitate  th'  old  man  in  limping. 

Sometimes  his  dirty  paws  she  scorns. 

Whilst  her  fair  fingers  show  his  horns. 

But  Mars,  the  bully  of  the  place,  is 

The  chiefest  spark  in  her  good  graces. 

At  first  they're  shy,  at  last  grow  bolder* 

And  conjugal  affection  colder. 

They  car'd  not  what  was  said  or  done, 

Till  impudence  defy'd  the  Sun. 

Vulcan  was  told  of  this ;  i|U0th  he, 
**  Ih  there  such  roguery  ?  I  '11  see  !" 
He  then  an  iron  net  prepared. 
Which  he  to  the  bed's  tester  rear'd  ; 
Which,  when  a  pulley  gave  a  snap. 
Would  fall,  and  make  a  cuckold's  trap. 
All  those  he  plac'd  in  the  best  room, 
Then  fcign'd  that  he  must  go  from  home ; 
For  he  at  Lemnos  forgi's  had. 
And  none  but  he  to  mind  tlie  trade. 

Love  was  too  eager  to  beware 
Of  falling  into  any  snare. 
They  went  to  bed,  and  so  were  caught; 
And  tht-n  they  of  repentance  thought. 
The  show  being  ready  to  begin, 
Vulcan  would  call  his  neighbours  in. 
Juvt!  should  be  there,  that  does  make  bold 
With  Juno,  that  notorious  scold  ; 
Neptune,  first  liarjffinan  on  the  water; 
Thetis,  the  oystrr-womau's  daughter; 
Pluto,  thatchinuiey-swecping  sloven; 
With  Proserpine  hot  from  her  oven ; 
And  Mercur}',  that's  shaip  and  cunning 
In  stealing  customs  and  in  running ; 
And  Dy  the  midwife,  though  a  virgin  ; 
And  Aesculapius,  the  surgeon ; 
Apollo,  who  might  be  physician. 
Or  sen'c  thr-m  else  for  a  musician. 
The  piper  Pan,  to  play  hiT  up ; 
And  Bacchus,  with  hii;  chirping  cup; 
And  Hercules  should  bring  his  club  in. 
To  give  the  rogue  a  lusty  drubbing ; 
.  And  all  the  Cupids  should  be  b}^ 
To  see  their  mother's  infamy. 

One  Momus  critxl,  **  You're  hugely  pleas'd; 
I  hope  your  mind  will  soon  be  eas^d : 
For,  when  so  publicly  you  find  it, 
Ptrople,  you  know,  will  little  mind  it. 
They  love  to  tell  wliat  no  one  knows. 
And  they  themselves  only  suppose. 
Not  every  husband  can  afford 
To  be  a  cuckold  on  record ; 
Nor  should  he  be  a  cuckold  stylM, 
That  once  or.  so  Ivem  been  beguird^ 


Unless  he  makes  it  demonitimtioii, 
llien  puts  it  in  some  proclamaliony 
With  general  voice  of  all  the  nation.'* 
The  company  were  come,  when  Vulcan  hoppu^i 
And  for  Kis  key  in  left-side  pocket  groping, 
Cries,  **  'Tis  but  opening  of  that  doer, 
*'  To  prove  myself  a  cuckold,  her  a  whore.* 

They  all  desir'd  bis  leave  that  they  might  go; 
They  were  not  curious  of  so  vile  a  »how : 
Persons  concerned  might  one  another  aee. 
And  they  'd  believe  since  witnesses  were  thie^ 
And  they,  thus  prov'd  to  be  such  foolish  i:lvcs. 
Might  hear,  try,  judge,  and  c*en  condemn  thcflh 

selves. 
Discretion  covers  that  which  it  would  blaim^ 
Until  some  secret  blush  and  hiddcm  shame 
Have  cur'd  the  fault  without  the  noise  of  fama 

The  work  is  done :  and  now  let  Ovid  have 
Some  gratitude  attending  on  bis  grave  ; 
Th'  aspiring  palm,  the  verdant  laurel  strov. 
And  sweets  of  myrtle  wreaths  around  it  thro*. 
In  physic's  art  as  Podaliriua  skill'd, 
Nestor  in  conrt,  Aclulles  in  the  field ; 
As  Ajax  had  in  single  combat  force. 
And  as  Automedun  best  ruPd  the  horse ; 
As  Chalcas  versed  in  prophecies  from  Jove; 
So  Ovid  has  the  mastership  of  love. 
The  poet's  honour  will  be  much  the  less 
Than  that  which  by  his  means  you  may  pouatf 
In  choice  of  beauty's  lasting  happiness. 
But  when  the  Amazonian  quits  the  field, 
liC't  this  be  wrote  on  the  triumphant  shield. 
That  she  by  Ovid's  art  was  brought  to  yield. 

When  Ovid's  thoughts  *m  British  style  yoa*^ 
Which  mayn't  so  sounding  as  the  Roman  be; 
Yet  then  aidmittance  grant :  'tis  fame  to 


PART   XI. 

I,  WHO  the  art  of  war  to  Danaans  gave. 
Will  make  Pentlie.silea*s  force  as  brave: 
That  iKith,  becoming  glorious  to  the  sight, 
With  equal  amis  may  hold  a  dubious  fight 
What  though  'twas  Vulcan  fram'd  Achilles^  sbiddi 
My  Amazonian  darts  shall  make  him  yiclJL 
A  myrtle-crown  with  victory  attends 
Those  who  are  Cupid's  and  Di one's  friends. 
When  Beauty  has  so  many  arms  in  store, 
(Some  men  will  say)  why  should  you  £iv«i  it  HUM** 
Tell  me  who,  when  Penelope  appears 
With  constancy  maintain'd  for  twenty  years. 
Who  can  tlie  fair  Laodamia  see 
In  her  I(»nl's  anns expire  as  well  as  he; 
Can  view  Alcestis,  Who  with  joy  removes 
Fn>m  Earth,  instead  of  him  she  so  much  loves; 
Can  hear  of  bright  Evadne,  who,  in  fifes 
For  her  lov'd  Capaneus  prepar'd,  expires; 
Wh(;n  Virtue  has  itself  a  female  name. 
So  Truth,  so  Goodness,  Piety,  and  Fame, 
Would  headstrong  fight  and  would  not  conqo^ 
Or  stoop  to  so  much  generosity?  [bti 

*Tis  not  with  sword,  or  fire,  or  strength  of  lw*i 
That  female  warriors  to  their  battle  go : 
They  have  no  stratagem,  or  subtile  wile ; 
Their  native  innu<*ence  can  ne'er  beguile: 
The  fox's  various  maze,  bear's  cruel  den. 
They  leave  to  fierceness  and  the  cnft  of  men. 
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on  that  tramferr'd  his  broken  vows 
1  Medea  to  another  spouse : 
id  Gnossis  on  the  sands,  to  be 
ic  birds,  or  monsters  uf  the  sea : 
>D,  nine  tiroes  rccall'd,  forbore 
id  let  his  Phyllis  nanie  the  shore, 
eckt,  and  hosj^itably  us*d, 
his  piety,  yet  still  refos'd 
here  loT*^but  left  the  dangerous  sword 
she  died  nSrhom  he  broke  his  word, 
aimplesi  worthy  better  fate, 
mctiuns  had  not  come  too  late : 
h^r  art  and  prudence  had  retained    « 
:  victorious  rays  of  beauty  gain'd. 
18  I  thought,  not  without  grief  to  find 
9S  Virture  meet  with  fate  unkind, 
therea*s  sacred  voice  did  reach 
Yg  ears,  and  thus  she  bade  me  teach : 
;  had  the  harmless  maid  deserv'd  from 

:  given  weap^^ns  to  her  enemy? 

the  field  sjie  must  defenceless  stand,* 

t  of  skill,  and  more  unable  baud. 

s,  who  would  no  subject  find 

to  maids,  was  by  the  gods  struck  blind: 

his  song  did  with  their  glories  rit%, 
B  own  restor'd  to  praise  their  eyes. 
y  me,  and  arms  defensive  give ; 
i  ladies'  favours  vou  must  live.*' 
1  one  mystic  leaf  with  berries  four 
XMn  her  myrtle-crown)  bade,  me  with 
ed  devour, 

power  inspired ;  through  purer  sky 
h  dissolves  in  verse,  to  make  young 
en  die. 

lesty  and  Innocence  shall  learn 
may  truth  from  flattering  speech  discern, 
with  speed ;  lose  not  the  flying  day. 
le  crowding  waves  roll  down  away, 
iVt  though  at  Love*s  command,  will  stay, 
'es  and  time  we  never  can  ret^ail  ^ 
i  minutes  pass,  must  lose  them  all. 
rhat's  past  are  days  succeeding  good, 
rith  warmth  decay'd  and  thicker  blood, 
longh  a  goddess,  yet  does  fear 
*e  that  grows  with  the  declining  year; 
itering  snakes,  by  casting  oflf  their  skin, 
"age  gain,  and  life  renewM  begin. 
I  cast  their  bills,  the  stag  its  horn; 
y  to  that  blessing  is  not  bom. 
itnre  prompts  its  use  to  forward  love, 

examples  of  the  powers  above. 

pierrM  the  chaste  Diana^i  heart, 
%.arora  f^lt  Love's  fiery  dart. 
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of  some  quality 
fhey  say,  in  love  to  be 
(rbo  held  him  by  delay, 
Hmt  aiy  him  no  or  ay; 
stoluiye  him  go  his  way. 
y  thought  it  best  to  send 
!aperienc*d  trasty  friend, 
the  might  her  mind  impart, 
1  lier  own,  and  bind  his  hearty 
Mtt  l»y  occupation, 
ori  »  ciMHce  vocationt 


She  saw  all,  heard  all,  never  idle ; 
Her  fingers  or  her  tongue  would  fiddle; 
Divertiug  with  a  kind  of  wit. 
Aiming  at  all,  would  sometimes  hit; 
Though  in  her  sort  of  rambling  way 
She  many  a  serious  truth  would  say.. 
Thus  in  much  talk  among  the  rest 
The  oracle  itself  exprest : 

"  I  've  heard  some  cry,  Well,  I  profbst 
There 's  nothing  to  be  gain'd  by  dress  1 
They  might  as  well  say  that  a  field, 
Uncultivated,  yet  would  yield 
As  good  a  crop,  as  that  which  skill 
With  utmost  diligence  should  till; 
Our  vintage  would  be  tery  fine, 
If  nobody  should  prune  their  vine! 
Good  shape  and  air,  it  is  confest. 
Is  given  to  such  as  Heaven  has  blest; 
But  all  folks  have  not  the  same  graces: 
There  is  distinction  in  our  faces. 
There  was  a  time  I  'd  pot  repine 
For  any  thing  amiss  in  mine. 
Which,  though  I  say  it,  still  seems  fair  ; 
Thanks  to  my  art  as  well  as  care ! 
Our  grandmothers,  they  tell  us,  woio 
Their  fard inhale  and  their  bandore. 
Their  pinners,  forehead-cloth,  and  rufi^ 
Content  with  their  own  cloth  and  stuff; 
With  hats  upon  their  pates  like  hives; 
Things  might  become  such  soldiers'  wives ; 
Thought  their  own  feces  still  would  last  theia 
In  the  same  mould  Which  Nature  cast  thenu 
Dark  paper  buildings  then  stood  thick  ; 
No  palaces  of  stone  or  brick : 
And  then,  alas!  were  no  exchanges: 
But  see  how  time  and  fiishion  changes! 
I  hate  old  things  and  age.     I  see. 
Thank  H^ven,  times  good  enough  for  me. 
Your  goldsmiths  now  are  mighty  neat: 
I  love  the  air  of  Lombard-street. 
Whatever  a  ship  from  India  brings. 
Pearls,  diamonds,  silks,  are  pretty  things* 
The  cabinet,  the  screen,  the  fan. 
Please  me  extremely,  if  Japan: 
And,  what  affects  me  still  the  more. 
They  bad  none  of  them  heretofore. 
When  you  're  unmarried,  never  load  yo 
With  jewels ;  they  may  incommode  ye. 
Lovers  maynt  dare  approach;  but  mostly 
They'll  fear  when  married  you'll  be  costly. 
Fine  rings  and  lockets  best  are  tried. 
When  given  to  you  as  a  bride. 
In  the  mean,  time  you  show  your  sense 
By  going  fine  at  small  expense. 
Sometimes  your  hair  you  upwards  furit 
Sometimes  lay  down  in  favourite  curt : 
All  must  through  twenty  fiddlings  pass. 
Which  none  can  teach  you  but  your  glass: 
Sometimes  they  must  dishevell'd  lie 
On  neck  of  polish'd  ivory : 
Sometimes  with  strings  of  pcsirl  they're  flz'd^ 
And  the  united  beauty  mix'd; 
Or,  when  you  won't  their  grace  unfold. 
Secure  them  with  a  bar  of  gold. 
Humour  aud  fajdiions  change  each  day  j 
Not  birds  in  fore.«ts,  flowers  in  May, 
Would  sooner  number'd  be  than  they. 
There  is  a  sort  of  negligence. 
Which  some  esteem  m  eaioriieace^ 
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YoiiT  art  with  so  mnch  art  to  hide, 

i'luit  nothing  of  it  btr.  debcriotl ; 

Til  niaice  ytiur  careless  tre&M»8  flow 

AVith  so  much  air,  that  none  «hoiiI<l  know 

Whether  tiuty  had  been  combM  or  no. 

But,  ill  this  80  uefirfectcrif  hair, 

IVl.inv  a  heart  has  found  its  snare. 

Nature  indeed  has  kindly  sent 

II 4  many  things;  more  we  invent; 

Little  enou((h«a!i  I  may  say, 

To  keep  our  beauty  from  decay. 

As  leaves  that  with  Ikrce  winds  engage, 

Our  curling  tresses  fail  witli  age. 

But  then  by  German  herbs  we  tind 

Colour,  for  loi'ks  to  grey  iiidinM. 

Sometimes  we  purcha^  hair;  ami  why? 

Is  not  all  Ihai  our  own  we  buy  ? 

You  buy  it  publicly,  say  they: 

TVhy  tell  us  tliat,  when  we  don*t  pay. 

Of  FreiM'h  pomades  the  town  is  full : 

Praise  Heaven,  no  want  of  S)>anish  wool! 

Let  them  lock  flusht,  let  them  look  dca^l, 

'i'hat  can't  afford  the  white  and  red. 

In  Covent  Garden  you  buy  posies, 

Th<re  we  our  lifies  and  our  n>ses. 

AViio  Would  a  charming  eyes-brow  lack. 

Who  can  get  any  thing  thaCs  bUu.*k?« 
.  r^'t  not  these  boxes  open  lie: 

Some  folks  are  too  much  gircn  to  pry. 

Art  not  dissembled  would  disgrace 

The  purchased  beauties  of  our  fac(> : 

This  if  Huch  persons  should  dis^ove^, 

Twould  lather  lose  tlian  gani  a  lover. 
Who  is  there  now  but  understands 

S*  arch)ths  to  flea  the  face  or  hands  ?     . 

Though  the  idea  *s  not  so  taking, 
And  tlie  skin  seems  but  odd  in  making. 
Yet,  when  'twill  with  fresh  lustre  shiue, 
Her  spark  will  tell  you  *tis  divine. 

Tliat  picluve  there  your  eye  dots  strike  ; 
It  is  the  work  of  jireat  Van  Dyck, 
Which  by  a  Roman  would  be  sainted: 
What  was  *t  but  canvas  till  'twas  painted  ? 
There's  several  things  should  nrjt  be  known: 
<'»\'r  these  there  is  a  curtain  drawn, 
Till  'tis  their  sca-on  to  be  shown.     ' 
Your  dot»r  on  fit  occasions^keep 
Fa^t  shut :  who  knows  but  you're  asleep? 
When  our  teeth,  colour,  hair,  and  eyes, 
And  what  else  at  the  toilet  lies. 
Are  all  put  on,  we  »re  said  to  rise. 

"  There  i*as  a  lady  whom  1  knew, 
Tliat  must  l>e  nameless,  'cause  'tis  true, 
Who  had  the  dismalest  mischance 
I  've  heard  of  since  I  was  in  France; 
I  do  protest,  the  thoughts  of  it 
Have  almost  put  me  in  a  fit. 
Old  lady  Mcauwell's  chamber-door. 
Just  on  the  stairs  of  tlie  first  fl<x>r. 
Stood  open :  and  pray  who  should  come. 
But  Knowall,  flouncing  in  the  rooDi? 
No  single  hair  upon  her  head: 
1  thought  she  would  have  fell  down  dcadr 
At  last  she  found  a  cap  of  hair, 
Which  she  put  on  with  such  an  air. 
That  every  lo<*k  was  out  of  place, 
And  all  hung  dangling  down  her  face. 
1  would  not  niortify  one  so. 
Except  some  twenty  that  1  know* 


Her  carrlessncM  and  her  delect 
Were  laid  to  mistrc«9  Pnic's  neglect; 
And  much  ill-nature  was  betray 'd, 
By  noise  and  scolding  with  the  maid. 

"  The  youn^  look  on  such  things  as  ftuff. 
Thinking  their  bUxim  has  art  enough. 
Wtien,  sinixjth,  we  matter  it  not  at  all ; 
'Tis  when  the  'I*hames  is  rongh,  we  squalL 
But,  whateVr  'tis  may  be  prptjyded. 
No  face  or  shape  but  may  be  laraded. 
All  have  our  faults,  and  must  abide  tliem. 
We  therefore  should  take  care  to  hide  them. 
Y  « *re  short;  sit  still,  you  Ml  taller  acem:        * 
You  're  oiUv  shorter  from  the  stem. 

By  looser  garb  your  leamiess  is  conceal'd; 
By  want  «if  stays  tlie  grosser  shape's  rcvt-al'd. 
The  nu>re  the  blemishes  upon  the  feet. 
The  greater  care  the  lace  and  shoes  be  neat 
Some  hacks  and  sides  are  wav*d  like  billows: 
These  holes  are  best  made  up  with  pillows. 
Thick  fingers  always  should  command 
Without  the  stretching  out  the  hand. 
Who  has  had  teeth  should  never  see  . 
A  play,  unless  a  tragedy: 
For  we  can  teach  you  how  to  simper. 
And  when  'tis  proptn*  yon  should  whimper. 
Think  that  your  grace  and  wit  is  now 
Not  in  your  lauirhing  at  a  thing,  but  bow. 
I  jet  roinn  for  something  more  than  breath, 
Just  show  the  ends  of  milk-white  teeth. 
There  is  a  je  n'  scat  q»oi  is  found 
In  a  soft  smooth  aficf'ted  sound: 

But  there 's  a  shrieking  crying  tone. 

Which  I  ne'er  lik'd,  when  all  is  done: 

And  there  are  some,  who  laugh  like  meo. 
As  ne'er  to  shut  th«*ir  mouths  again ; 
So  very  loud  and  mal-propos. 

They  seem  lik(^  hautboys  to  a  show. 

But  now  for  the  reverse:  'tis  skill 

To  let  your  tears  flow  when  you  will. 

It  is  of  use  when  people  die ; 

Or  else  to  have  the  spleen,  and  cry. 

Because  you  have  no  reason  why. 

"  Now  for  your  talk— come,  let  meseei 

Here  losi*  your  H,  here  drop  your  T; 

Despise  that  R:  your  speech  is  better 

Vuch  for  destroying  of  one  letter. 

Now  lisp,  and  have  a  sort  of  pride 

Ti)  seem  as  if  your  tongue  were  tied:  ^ 

This  is  <;uch  a  becoming  fault. 

Rather  than  want,  it  should  be  taught. 
"  And  now  that  you  have  learnt  to  tafti 

Pray  let  me  see  if  you  can  walk. 

There 's  many  dancing-masters  treat 

Of  managt  ment  of  ladies  feet. 

Tliere  's  some  their  mincing  cait  have  chosCt 

Treading  without  their  hf^el  or  toes. 

She  that  reads  Tasso.  or  Malherbe9, 

Chooses  a  sU*p  that  is  sttperbe. 

Some  giddy  creatures,  as  if  shunning 

Somethintr  dislik'd,  are  always  running.^ 

Some  prance  like  French  women,  w^  ride, 

As  our  life-guard  men,  all  astride.  - 

9  By  the  manner  in  which  Tasso  and  Mtlherte 
are  mrutioned  by  Ur.  King,  they  seem  not  to 
have  been  the  most  fashionable  authors  of  that 
a^x'.  Our  author  has  translated  what  he  calU 
An  Incomparable  Ode  of  Malherbe.    N* 
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I  of  these  have  decoration 
ni^  to  their  affectation, 
lire  i*  graceful,  and  will  please, 
ill  the  :noti(ins  ^lide  with  ease, 
le  skilful  thcatr  ' 
minff  want  of  art  prefer. 
no  small  art  to  give  direction 
suit  knots  to  each  complexion, 
xdom  the  hre^itarid  hi'ad, 
le,  white,  cherry,  pink,  or  itM. 
iv>rn  risealpb  that  dar     " 
irp'e,  sk y-feo^our,  or  ;.'Tcy :  * 
irk  at  \ jf i\ty  j'our  s:reen  in  May; 
amot  when  leaves  dt* cay. 
ars  in  the  summ'T  shine: 
uphs  shouid  he  like  gantcns  fine. 
<  thc^fajihiun  now-a-<lays, 
nost  every  lady  plays, 
nd  pi(|uet  jrrow  to  be 
ject  of  our  comedy: 
thrr  we  diversion  seek 
',  in  comet,  or  in  ^leck, 
re,  whep*  tme  judgment  can 
!  the  sentiments  of  man;    ^ 
ive  a  care  how  we  discover, 
!ly  before  a  lover, 
issiyns  which  we  should  conceal, 
>•  of  play  too  oft*  re\'eal ; 
the  matter  small  or  great, 
like  abhorrence  for  a  cht^t, 
nothin?  spoils  a  wom.iu's  graces 
Tishncs«»  and  making  fiices  : 
gry  wonis  and  rude  discourse, 
y  bf  sure,  become  them  worse, 
pes  of  gain  when  we  *rc  beset, 
ou  commonly  fjrget 
trds,  an  screen  us  from  those  eyes 
nay  observe  us,  an<l  despise. 
I  the  canls,  rather  than  know 
>f  my  friends  did  so : 
rd  of  some  such  things ;  but  I, 
to  my  stars,  was  ne\er  by. 
s  we  may  pass  our  time :  the  men 
ind  ways  divert  their  splwn, 
e  sit  pee\'ishly  within; 
,  Cocking,  racing,  joking, 
:,  swimming,  fencing,  smoking; 
e  thinking  how  poor  we 
nt  our  scandal  o'er  our  tea. 
reason  but  we  may 
,  and  e(]ually  as  gay. 
r  our  gentlemj?n  would  range, 
kc  our  chariot  for  the  ^Change: 
V  disposing  for  the  play, 
listen  to  t!hr:  Opera : 
t>iey  Ml  lustily  carouse, 
irelv  to  the  Indian  house: 
uch  cost  whilst  thus  we  roam, 
pncss  sake  they  Ml  stay  at  home. 
•  men's  thoughts  eVr  yet  pursued 
ch  their  eyes  had  never  view'd: 
ur  never  txring  seen 
tnc  thing  as  not  t*  have  been, 
r  itHelf  and  poverty 
ual  if  no  witness  by: 
'  who  always  sing  alone 
r  be  prais'd  by  more  than  one. 
lae  been  shut  up  still, 
sn  a  maid  against  her  will9 


And  might  have  p'own  prodigious  did, 
And  never  had  h«'r  story  told. 
'Tis  fit  fair  maids  should  run  a-gadding. 
To  set  the  am(>r<Hi»(  b<*aux  a-marlding. 
To  many  a  sheep  the  wolf  has  gone 
Ere  it  can  neatly  s  ize  on  one; 
And  many  a  jmrtritlge  scapes  away 
lief.ire  the  bawk  can  pounce  its  prey: 
And  so,  if  pretty  damsels  rove. 
They  Ml  fin<l  out  one  perhaps  may  love; 
If  they  no  dilieence  will  spare. 
And  in  their  dressing  still  take  care. 
The  fisher  baits  his  hook  all  night, 
In  hopes  by  chance  some  eel  may  bite. 
Kach  with  their  diflerent  grace  appears. 
Virgins  with  blush,  widows  with  tears, 
Whi(rh  gain  new  husbands  tender-hearted. 
To  think  how  such  a  cd^iple  parted. 
Rut  then  there  are  some  foppish  beaux 
Like  us  in  all  things  but  their  clothes; 
That  wc»  may  seem  the  more  robust, 
A  nd  fittest  to  accost  them  first : 
With  powder,  paint,  lalse  locks,  and  hair. 
They  give  themselves  a  female  air; 
Who,  having  all  their  tile  by  rote, 
And  harping  still  on  the  same  note, 
Will  tell  us  that,  and  nothing  more 
Ti\an  what  a  thousand  heard  before. 
Though  they  all  marks  of  love  pretend. 
Then:  *s  nothing  which  they  less  intend: 
Anrl,  >mi(I»t  a  thousand  hideous  oaths, 
With  jewels  false  and  borrowed  clothes. 
Our  easiness  may  give  belief 
To  one  that  is  an  errant  thief** 

The  spark  was  coming;  she,  undrest, 
S'"uttles  away  as  if  possest. 
The  governess  cries,  "  Where d*y«  run?** 
"  Whj',  madam,  I've  but  just  beyun.** 
She  bawls ;  the  other  nothing  hears. 
But  lea%'es  her  prattling  to  the  chairs. 

Virtue,  without  these  little  arts. 
At  first  subdues,  then  keejjs,  our  hearts :     . 
And  though  more  gracefully  it  shows 
When  it  from  lovely  persons  flows; 
^'f't  often  goodness  most  )>revails 
When  beauty  iir  perfection  fails. 
Though  every  feature  mayn't  be  well, 
Yt  t  all  together  may  excel. 
There's  nothing  but  will  easy  prove. 
When  all  the  rest  *s  made  up  by  love. 


PART   Xlll. 

Vjrgins  should  not  unskill*d  in  music  be; 
For  what's  more  like  themselves  than  harmony? 
Let  not  Vice  use  it  only  to  betray. 
As  Syrens  by  their  songs  entice  their  prey. 
lA't  it  with  sense,  with  voice,  and  Ivauty  j<»in, 
(rrateful  to  eyes  and  ear,  and  to  the  mind  divine: 
For  there 's  a  double  grace  when  pleasing  strings 
Arc  touch'd  by  her  that  more  deliditful  sings. 
Thus  Orpheus  did  the  rage  of  diserts  qnAi, 
And  (!harmM  the  monstrous  instruments  of  H(dl* 
N(nv  walls  to  Thebes  Amphion  thus  began. 
Whilst  to  the  work  officious  marble  ran. 
Thus  with  his  harp  and  voice  Ari<m  tkIc 
On  the  mute  fish  safe  through  the  nlling  flood. 

Nor  are  the  essays  of  the  female  wit 
Less  charming  in  the  verses  they  have  writ. 
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From  ancient  Bg<M,  lore  has  fovaoA  the  way 
Its  bashful  thoujfhts  by  letters  to  convey ; 
W-iioh  rametimes  run  in  soch  engaging  strain, 
Tiat  pitv  makes  the  fair  write  back  again. 
MHiat's  thuH  intended,  some  small  lime  delay : 
His  passi«>n  strengthens  rather  by  our  stay. 
Thi'H  with  a  cautious  wit  your  pen  withhold, 
Lest  a  too  fre<^  expression  make  him  bold. 
Crcqtf  a  mixture  *twixt  his  hope  and  fear. 
And  iu  reproof  let  tenderness  appear. 
As  he  deserves  it  give  him  hopes  of  life: 
A  cruel  mistress  makes  a  froward  wife. 
Affect  not  foreign  words :  love  will  impart 
A  gentle  style  more  excellent  than  art. 
Astrca's'  lines  flow  on  with  so  much  ease, 
That  she  who  writes  like  them  must  surely  please. 
Orinda's*  works,  with  courtly  graces  stor*d. 
True  sense  in  nice  expressions  will  afford : 
Whilst  Chndleigh's^  words  seraphic  thoughts  ex- 
In  lofty  grandeur,  but  without  excess.  [press 

Ob,  had  not  Beauty  parts  enough  to  wound, 
Bat  it  must  pierce  us  with  poetic  sound ; 
Whilst  Phoebus  suffers  female  powers  to  tear 
Wreaths  from  his  Daphne,  which  they  justly  wear! 

If  greater  things  to  lesser  wc  compare. 
The  skill  of  love  is  like  the  art  of  war. 
The  general  says,  '*  Let  him  the  horse  command : 
You  by  that  ensign,  you  that  cannon  stand : 
Where  danger  calls,  let  t'other  bring  supplies." 
With  pleasure  all  obey,  in  hopes  to  rise. 
So,  if  you  have  a  servant  skilPd  in  laws, 
Send  him  with  moving  speech  to  plead  your  cause. 
He  that  has  natire  unaffected  voice. 
In  singing  what  you  bid  bim>  will  rejoice. 
And  wealth,  as  Beauty  orders  it,  bestowM, 
Would  make  cv'n  misers  in  expenses  proud. 

*  A  name  assumed  by  Mrs.  Aphra  Bchn,  a  lady 
well  known  in  the  gay  and  poetical  world  in  the 
licentious  reign  of  king  Charles  II»  She  was 
authoress  of  seventeen  plays,  two  volumes  of 
novels,  several  translations,  and  many  poems.  N. 

*  The  poetical  name  of  Mrs.  Catharine  Philips. 
She  was  the  daughter  of  John  Fowler,  merchant, 
and  born  in  J^ondon  1631 ;  was  married  to  James 
Philips,  of  the  Prior>'  of  Cardigan,  esq.  about  the 
year  1647;  and  died  in  Fleet-street,  in  the  month 
of  June  1664.  Her  poems  have  been  several 
times  printed.  She  was  also  the  writer  of  a 
volume  of  letters,  published  man3'  years  after  her 
death,  to  sir  Charles  Cotterel,  entitled,  T^ettcrs 
from  Oriurla  to  Poliarchusj  which  hav*?  b<»en  ad- 
mired.—Mr<.  Philips  was  as  much  famed  for  her 
friendship,  us  fi^r  hrr  poetry;  and  had  the  good 
fortune  to  be  ec|ually  esteemed  by  the  best  poet 
and  the  best  divine  of  h  r  age.  Dr.  Jeremy  Tay- 
lor addressed  his  discourse  on  tlie  Nature  and 
Effects  of  Friendship  to  this  lady ;  and  Mr.  Cow- 
ley has  celebrated  her  memory,  in  an  elegant  ode 
preserved  amongst  his  works.     N, 

*  This  lady  was  daugliter  to  Richard  Lee,  of 
Winsladc,  in  the  county  of  Devon,  esq  She  was 
bom  in  the  year  16.S6;  became  the  wife  of  sir 
Georce  Chudleigh,  of  A<ihton,  ia  the  same  county, 
hart.;  and  died  Dec.  15,  1710.  Her  poems  were 
twi«re  printed  in  her  lifetime  in  one  volunoe  8vo. 
the  <iccond  edition  in  1709.  She  also  published  a 
volume  of.  essays  upon  several  snbjecttf  in  prose 
and  verse,  1710.    JV*. 


But  they,  o*er  wbom  Apollo  mien,  have  heaits 
The  most  susceptible  of  lovers' smarta. 
And,  like  their  god,  so  they  feel  Cuptd*t  darts  : 
The  gods  and  kings  are  by  their  labours  pmis'd  ; 
And  they  again  by  them  to  honour  rais*d:    . 
For  none  to  Heaven  or  majesty  exprest 
Their  duty  well,  but  in  return  were  blest. 
Nor  did  the  mighty  Scipio  think  it  scorn. 
That  Ennius,  in  Calabrian  pountains  bom. 
His  wars,  retirements,  councils,  should  attend. 
In  all  distinguish'd  by  the  naiMB  of  fnend. 
He  that,  for  want  of  worlds  to  conquer,  wept* 
Without  consulting  Homer  never  slept. 
The  poet^s  cares  all  terminate  in  ftime ; 
As  they  obtain,  they  give,  a  lasting  name 
Thus  from  the  dead  Lucrece  and  Cynthia  rise. 
And  Berenice's  hair  adorns  the  skiei^  * 
The  sacred  bard  no  treacherous  craft  displays. 
But  virtuous  actions  crowns  with  his  own  bays. 
Far  from  ambition  and  wealth's  sordid  care. 
In  him  good-nature  and  content  appear: 
And  far  fmrn  courts,  finom  studious  parties  free, 
He  sighs  forth  Laura's  charms  beneath  sotee  tree; 
Despairing  of  the  valued  prize  he  loves. 
Commits  his  thoughts  to  winds  and  echoing  grovoL 

Foots  have  quick  desire  and  passion  strong; 
\Vher(;  once  it  lights,  there  it  continues  long. 
They  know  that  truth  is  the  perpetual  band, 
By  which  the  world  and  Heaven  <^  love  must  staoi 
The  poers  art  softens  their  tempers  so. 
That  manners  easy  as  their  verses  6ow. 
Oh,  could  they  but  just  retribution  find. 
And  as  themselves  what  they  adore  be  kind ! 
In  vain  they  boast  of  their  celestial  fire,  [aspire! 
Whilst  there  remains  a  Heaven  to  which  they  cot 
Apellcs  first  broiq^bt  Venus  to  our  view. 
With  blooming  charms  and  graces  ever  new. 
Who  else  unknown  to  mortals  might  ranaio. 
Hid  in  the  caverns  of  her  native  main  : 
And  with  the  painter  now  the  poets  join 
To  make  the  mother  and  her  l>oy  divine. 
Therefore  attend,  and  from  their  music  lesm 
That  which  their  minds  inspii'd  could  best  discern. 
First  see  how  Sidney,  then  how  Cowley  movM, 
And  with  what  art  it  was  that  Waller  lov'd. 
Forget  not  Dorset,  in  whose  generous  mind 
Love,  sense,  wit,  honour,  every  grace  combined; 
And  if  for  me  you  one  kind  wish  would  spare. 
Answer  a  poet  to  his  fViendly  prayer. 
Take  Stepney's  verse,  with  candour  ever  West; 
For  love  will  there  still  with  his  ashes  rest. 
There  let  warm  spice  and  fragrant  odours  burOf 
And  fverlasting  sweets  ptTfume  his  um. 

Not  that  the  living  Muse  is  to  be  scom'd : 
Britain  with  equal  worth  is  still  adom*d. 
^e  Halifax,  where  sense  and  honour  mixt 
Upon  the  merits  just  reward  have  fixt : 
And  read  their  works,  who,  writing  in  his  praise* 
To  thfir  own  verse  immortal  laurels  raise. 
Learn  Prior's  lines ;  for  they  can  teach  you  more 
Than  8acn>d  Ben,  or  Spenser,  did  before : 
And  mark  him  well  that  uncouth  physic's  art 
Can  in  the  softest  tune  of  wit  impart. 
See  Pastonlla  o*er  Florello's  grave. 
See  Tnmerlane  make  Bajazot  his  slave ; 
And  Pha»dra  with  her  ancient  vigour  rave. 
Through  Rapin's  nurseries  and  gardens  walk. 
And  find  how  nympbs  transform'd  by  amorot* 
colours  talk. 
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ith  Milton'i  grandeur  rise, 
»ou8  fniit  of  Paradise, 
light  the  first-bom  nian  deceive, 
Miasive  voice  than  tempting  Eve, 
you  here ;  for  many  more 
iant  wealth  has  still  in  store, 
I  number  up,  I  must  outrun 
urse  of  the  laboriouj»  Sun. 
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PART   XIV. 

like  our  countenance  should  be; 
andid,  and  the  other  free: 
mind  by  anger  is  possest, 
ihood  is  transformed  to  beast, 
a  its  wonted  grace  retains, 
n1  blackens  in  the  swelling  veins: 
hoot  out  fiery  darts,  would  kill 
;'  the  Gorgon  had  its  will. 

I  a  river  saw  the  fiute 

;heeks,  she  let  the  reed  be  mute. 
!  will  mortity  the  face, 

passion  once  consults  her  glass. 

er  be  with  this  torment  seizM, 

erene,  and  ever  pleased. 

lien  brow  seems  to  reprove 

ices  that  arc  made  to  love, 

!  *s  nothing  more  averse  than  pride. 

peaking  often  arc  denied : 

ul  look  too  oft'  reveals 

hatred  which  the  tongue  conceals, 
et  eyes,  and  smiles  to  smiles  return, 
tiearts  with  equal  ardour  burn, 
lutual  passion  soon  will  know, 
rts  and  shot  from  Cupid's  bow. 
e  lovely  form  does  strike  your  eyes, 

II  how  you  admit  surprise. 

Id  love,  with  quick  discretion  view: 
y  deceive  by  being  new. 
it  to  a  too  hasty  fkte. 
Ice  off  the  yoke  when  'tis  too  late: 
Dur  destruction  sink, 
^  time  enough  to  think, 
for  help  in  vain  we  pray, 
gainM  full  strength  by  long  delay, 
t  perhaps  the  growing  hour 
V  within,  beyond  our  power, 
n  cities,  finds  increase, 
ill  the  whole's  destroy 'd,won'tcease. 
ents  does,  like  rivers,  rise 
njrs,  enlarged  by  vast  supplies, 
pt  this  guard,  she  had  not  stood 
crime  in  weeping  wo'xl. 
tve  is  [>1  easing  in  its  pain, 
t  reluctance  Lealth  obtain, 
ry  till  tomorrow's  Sun, 
:'d  poisons  through  the  vitals  run. 
be  shook  has  pierc'd  the  fn'ound ; 
it  follow  the  neglected  wound. 
L  ages  Love  bears  different  sway, 
urns  to  make  all  sorts  obey. 
c'd  we  sooth  with  gentle  trace ; 
iner  destin'd  for  the  race ; 
me  and  matters  we  prepare 
)ursers  rusliing  to  the  war. 
:h  will  have  some  sparks  of  pride, 
it  impatience  be  denied. 


If  to  his  love  a  rival  you  afford. 
You  then  present  a  trial  for  his  sword : 
His  eager  warmth  disdains  to  be  perplext. 
And  rambles  to  the  beauty  that  is  next. 
Maturer  years  proceed  with  care  and  sense. 
And,  as  they  Sf^dom  give,  so  seldom  take  offence: 
For  he  that  knows  resistance  is  in  vaio. 
Knows  likewise  struggling  will  increase  hSs  pain« 
Like  wood  that's  lately  cut  in  Papbian  grove. 
Time  makes  him  a  fit  sacrifice  for  love. 
By  slow  degrees  he  fi&ns  the  gentle  fire. 
Till  perseverance  makes  thd  flame  aspire* 
This  love's  more  sure,  the  other  is  more  gay ; 
But  then  he  rbves|  whilst  this  is  forc'd  to  stay. 
There  are  some  tempers  which  you  must  oblige. 
Not  by  a  quick  surrender,  but  a  siege ; 
That  most  are  pleas'd,  when  driven  to  despair 
By  what  they  're  pleasM  to  call  a  cruel  lair. 
They  think,  unless  their  usage  has  been  hard, 
Their  conquest  loses  part  of  its  reward. 
Thus  some  raise  spleen  from  their  abounding 
wealth,  [health. 

And,  clog'd  with  sweets,  from  acids  seek  their 
And  many  a  boat  does  its  destrutrtion  find 
By  having  scanty  sails,  too  full  of  wind. 
Is  it  not  treachery  to  declare 
The  feeble  parts  we  have  in  war  ? 
Is  it  not  folly  to  afford 
Our  enemy  a  naked  sword  ? 
Yet  'tis  my  weakness  to  confess 
What  puts  men  often  in  distress : 
But  then  it  is  such  beaux  ^  as  be 
Possest  with  so  much  vanity. 
To  think  that  wheresoe'er  they  turn. 
Whoever  looks  on  them  must  bum. 
What  they  desire  they  think  is  true. 
With  small  encouragement  firom  you* 
They  will  a  single  look  improve. 
And  take  civilities  for  love. 

**  We  all  expected  you  at  play : 
Was 't  not  a  mistress  made  you  stay  ?** 
The  beau  is  fir'd,  cries,  **  Now  I  find 
I  out  of  pity  must  be  kind  : 
She  sigh'd,  impatient  till  I  came." 
Thus,  soaring  to  the  lively  flame. 
We  see  the  vain  ambitious  fly 
Scorch  its  gay  wings,  then  unregarded  die. 
Both  sexes  have  their  jealousy. 
And  ways  to  gain  their  ends  thereby. 
But  oftentimes  too  quick  belief 
Has  given  a  sudden  vent  to  grief, 
Occasion'd  by  some  persons  lying. 
To  set  an  easy  wife  a-crying: 
And  Procrislong  ago,  alas  ! 
Expericnc'd  this  unhappy  case. 

There  is  a  mount,  Hymettus  styl'd. 
Where  pinks  and  rosemary  are  wild. 
Where  strawberries  and  myrtles  grow. 
And  violets  make  a  purple  show ; 
Where  the  sweet  bays  and  laurel  shine. 
All  shaded  by  the  lofty  pine ; 
Where  Zephjrrs,  with  their  wanton  motion, 
Have  all  the  leaves  at  their  devotion. 
Here  Cephalus,  who  hunting  lov'd. 
When  dogs  and  men  were  both  rcmov'd, 

^  It  is  obvious  that  this  word  conveys  at  pre- 
sent a  very  different  idea  from  its  original  signi- 
fication; which  was  plainly  that  of  an  accompUshai 
gmtkman,    iV. 
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And  all  his  dusty  labour  done, 
III  the  meridian  of  the  Sun, 
Into  some  secret  hedge  would  creep. 
And  sing,  and  hum  himself  asleep. 
But  commonly  being  hot  and  dry. 
He  thus  would  for  some  cooler  cry : 
"  O  now,,  if  some 
Cooler  would  come ! 
Dearest,  rarest, 
Loveliest,  fiurest. 
Cooler,  come! 
Oh,  Air, 
^    Fresh  and  rare ; 
Dearest,  rarest. 
Loveliest,  fairest. 

Cooler, come;  cooler, come;  cooler, come!" 
A  woman,  that  bad  heard  him  sing, 
Soon  had  her  malice  on  the  wing : 
For  females  usually  dont  want 
A  fellow-gossip  that  will  cant; 
Who  still  is  pleased  with  others'  ails. 
And  therefore  carries  spiteful  tales. 
She  thought  that  she  might  raise  some  strife 
By  telling  something:  to  his  wife: 
That  once  upon  a  time  she  stood 
In  such  a  place,  in  such  a  wood. 
On  such  a  day,  and  such  a  year. 
There  did,  at  least  fhere  did  appear 
('Cause  for  the  world  she  would  not  lie. 
As  she  must  tell  her  by  the  by) 
Her  husband;  first  more  loudly  bawling. 
And  afterwards  more  softly  calling 
A  person  not  of  the  best  f^me. 
And  mistress  pooler  was  her  name. 
"  Now,  Gossip,  why  shoulHishe  come  thither? 
But  that  they  might  be  naught  together?" 

When  Cris  heard  ail,  her  colour  tum'd. 
And  though  her  heart  within  her  burn'd, 
And  eyeballs  sent  forth  sudden  flashes,    ' 
Her  cheeks  and  lips  were  pale  as  ashes. 
Then, "  Woe  the  day  that  she  was  bom !"    ' 
The  nig^trail  mnocent  was  torn: 
Many  a  thump  was  given  the  breasty 
"  And  <he,  oh,  shp  sliould  never  rebt! 
She  strai  .ht  would  heigh  her  to  the  wood. 
And  he'd  repei^  itj— that  he  should." 
With  ea(  cr  haste  away  she  moves, 
Kever  rt'Rardini;  scarf  or  gloves  : 
Into  the  grotto  soon  she  creeps. 
And  into  every  thicket  |)eeps, 
And  to  her  eyes  there  did  appear 
Two  prints  of  boilic*— that  was  clear: 
"  And  now'*  («h«»  cries)  *'  I  plainly  see 
How  time  and  place,  and  all  agree: 
But  here  »*  a  covert,  where  I  Ml  lie. 
And  1  shall  have  them  by  and  by." 

*Twas  noon ;  and  Cephalus,  as  last  time, 
Heated  an!  iiiffled  with  his  pastime. 
Came  to  the  very  self-same  place 
Where  he  was  us'd  to  wash  his  face ; 
Aod  then  he  sung,  and  then  he  himi'd. 
And  on  his  knee  with  fingei-s  thrum'd. 
When  Cris sy  found  all  matterb  fair. 
And  that  he  only  want*rd  air, 
Saw,  what  ^vice  was  took  to  fool  her, 
And  no  such  on    as  mistress  Cooler; 
Mistrusting  then  no  future  barms. 
She  wuuld  have  rush'd  into  his  arms; 
But,  as  the  Reaves  began  to  rustle, 
He  thought  some  beast  had  made  the  bustle. 


*  He  shot,  then  cried,  "  fvekilPd  my  deer 
"  Ay,  so  you  have,"  (saya  Cris)  •*  I  fear.' 
"  Why,  Crissy,  pray  what  made  yoa  herei 
'*  By  Gossip  Trot,  I  understood 
You  kept  a  snviH  girl  in  this  wood." 
Suoth  Ceph,  *'  Tis  pity  thou  ahouki'st  die 
For  this  thy  foolish  jealousy : 
^  For  'tis  a  passion  that  does  more 
Too  often  from  excess  of  love." 
But,  when  they  sought  for  wound  fiill  sore, 
The  |K»tticoat  was  only  tore. 
And  she  had  got  a  lusty  thump. 
Which  in  sc»me  measure  bruis'd  her  rump 
Then  hume  most  lovinirly  they  went: 
Neither  had-reason  to  repent. 
Their  following  years  passed  in  content; 
And  Crissy  made  him  the  best  wife 
For  the  reniaimler  of  his  life. 
Tlie  Muse  has  done,  nor  will  more  laws  obtn 
Lest  she,  by  beinpr  tedious,  should  be  rude. 
Unbrace  love's  swans,  let  tbem  unbamess'd  sti 
And  eat  ambrosia  thnnigh  the  milky  way. 
Give  liberty  to  every  Paphian  dove. 
And  let  them  freely  with  the  Cupida  rove. 
But,  when  the  Amazonian  trophies  rise    ' 
With  monuments  of  th<;ir  past  victories ; 
With  what  discretion  and  what  art  they  fougf: 
Let  them  recoixl,  **  They  were  by  Ovid  taugbt 


AN 

INCOMPARABLE  ODE  OF  MALHERB 

Written  by  him  when  the  marriage  was  on 
between  the  king  of  France'  and  Ani 
Austria. 

Cette  Anne  si  belle, 

^i^u'on  vante  si  fort, 
Poiirquoy  ne  vient  elle? 

Vrayment,  elle  a  tort! 
Son  Louis  soApire 

Apres  ses  appas: 
Sue  veut  elle  dire, 

Sue  elle  ne  vient  pas? 
Si  il  ne  la  possede, 

II  s'en  va  mourir; 
Donnons  y  remcde, 

Allons  la  querir. 

Tramlaled  by  a  great  admirer  of  the  easinett  qf 

poetry. 

This  Anna  so  fair. 
So  talk'd  of  by  Fame, 

Why  don't  she  appear? 
Indeed,  she's  to  blame! 


■  The  translator  proposed  to  turn  this  » 
all  imaginable  exactness;  and  be  hopes 
been  pretty  just  to  Malheibe:  only  in  th' 
liue  he  has  made  a  small  addition  of  tiie» 
words,  "  as  they  say;"  which  he  thinks  i 
sable,  if  we  consider  the  French  pflnt  the 
a  little  too  familiarly  of  the  kiu>r's  passio 
the  king  himself  had  owned  it  to  him.  Thet 
tor  thinks  it  more  mannerly  and  rcf^ptt 
Malherbe  to  prcU^nil  ta  have  the  accoa 
only  b\  heariay.     King* 

*  Lewis  the  Fourteenth, 
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LevpM  si^t  for  the  nke 

Of  her  charms,  as  they  say; 
What  excuse  can  she  make 

For  nut  coming  away } 
If  be  does  not  possom, 

He  dies  with  despair; 
Let  *8  give  him  redress, 

And  go  find  oat  the  fniu 


THE   FURMETARY} 

A  VERY 
«OCENT  AND  HARMLESS  POEM», 
IN  THREE  CANTO'S. 

First  printed  in  1699. 


1  have  thought  this  a  very  proper  snl^ect  for  an 
heroic  poem ;  and  endeavoured  to  be  as  smooth 
in  my  verse,  and  as  inolTensNe  in  my  characters, 
as  was  possible.  It,  is  my  ca<e  with  Lucretius, 
that  I  write  upon  a  subject  uot  treated  of  by  the 
ancients.  But,  "  the  greater  labour,  the  greater 
glory." 

Virgil  had  a  Homer  to  imitate;  but  I  st  md  upon 
my  own  legs,  without  any  supp^trt  from  abroad. 
I  therefore  shall  have  more  occasion  for  the 
reader's  favour,  who,  from  the  kind  acceptance 
of  thisj  .may  expect  the  description  of  other  fur- 
metaries  about  this  city,  from  his  most  humble 
servant. 

And  per  be  And. 


CANTO  L 


PREFACE. 

iuthor  of  the  following  poem  may  be  thouglit 
ite  for    fame,    and    the    applause    of   the 
:  but  he  whj^lly  disow^ns  it;    for  he  writes 
or  tiie  public  good,  the  benefit  of  his  coun- 
i»d  ^hc  manufacture  of  England.     It  is  well 
II,  that  i^rave  senaiort  have  often,  at  the  Pa- 
rard,  refrt^slied  thomselvcs  with  barley-broth  i 
noming,  which  has  had  a  very  solid  influence  | 
eir  counsels;  n  is  therefore  hopod,  that  other  ■ 
»og  may  use  it  with  the  like  success.     Nu  : 
can  be  ignorant,  how  of  late  years  colli*e  i 
tea  in  a  momins:  has  prevailed ;  nay,  cold 
n  have  obtaincci  their  commendation ;  and 
ar'.'  sprung  up  from  Acton  to  Islington,  and 
1  the  water  to  f^mbeth.     ThcKH  liquors  have 
"ai  eminent  champions  of  all  professions.  But 
'have  n  )t  been  wanting  peraMjas,  in  all  ages, 
have  5>li()wn  u  true  love  for  their  country,  and 
roper  diet  of  it,  as  water-gruel,  milk-porridge, 
iiitk,  and  csptriaU'f  funnetry  both  with  plums 
without.     To  tliih  end,  several  worthy  persons 
encuuraged  the  eatini;  buch  wholesome  diet 
le  morning;  and,  that  the  poor  may  be  pro- 
1«  tlH:y  have  desinxl  several  matrons  to  stand 
^ithiield-bars,    Lcadenhall-market,    Stocks- 
cet,  and  divers  other  noted  places  in  the  city, 
cially  at  Fleet-ditch ;  there  to  dispense  furme- 
0  bbouring  peoplCf  and  the  poor,  at  reasonable 
S  at  threc-half-pence  and  two-pence  a  dish, 
'h  i»not  dear,  the  plums  being  considered. 
•^i*  places  are  generally  styled  furmetaries,  bo 
<e  that  food  has  got  the  general  esteem  ;  but 
at  Fleet-ditch  I  take  to  be  one  of  tlie  most  re- 
liable, and   therefore  I    have   style<l  it,  The 
Qetary;  and  could  easily  have  had  a  ccrtifi- 
!  of  the  usefulness  of  this  fnrmetary,  signed  by 
Tal  eminent  carmen,  gardeners,  journeymen- 
»w,  aud  basket-women,  who  have  promised  to 
^bateto  the  maintenance  of  the  same,  in  case 
coffee-ho^HPDS  should  pro<*ced  to  oppose  it. 


from 


Written  to  please  a  gentleman  who  thought 
Wng  unKioth  or  lofty  coultl  be  written  upon  a 
»u  «Qb^(^;  but  had  no  intent  of  making  any 
?c?ion  njK>n  The  Dispensary,  which  has  de- 
'^y  gaintxi  a  lasting  reputation.    KiNG. 


No  sooner  did  the  grey-eyM  morning  peep. 
And  yawning  mortals  stretch  themselves 

sleep ; 

Finders  of  gold  were  now  but  newly  past. 
And  basket-women  did  to  market  haste; 
The  watchmen  were  but  just  returning  home. 
To  give  the  thieves  more  liberty  to  roam; 
When  from  a  hill,  by  i^rowiitg  beams  of  light, 
A  stately  pile" was  oflfer'd  to  the  sight; 
Three  spacious  doors  let  passen;5ers  go  through. 
And  distant  stones  did  terminate  their  view : 
Just  here,  as  ancient  poets  sing,  there  stood 
The  noble  palace  of  the  valiant  Lud ; 
His  image  now  ai>pears  in  Pot-tland  stone," 
Each  side  supported  by  a  god-like  son*: 
But,  underneath,  all  the  three  heroes  shine. 
In  living  colours,  drawn  upon  a  sign, 
Which  shows  the  way  to  ale,  but  not  to  wine. 

Near  is  a  place  enclos'd  with  iron-bars, 
Where  many  mortals  curse  their  cruel  stars. 
When  brou^rht  by  usurers  into  distress. 
For  hav  ing  little  still  must  live  on  less : 
Stern  Avarice  thert;  keeps  the  relcTitless  door. 
And  bids  each  wretch  eternally  be  poor. 
Hence  Hunger  rises,  dismally  he  stalks, 
And  takes  each  single  jfrisoner  in  his  walks : 

*  As  Dr.  King*8  description  of  Ludgate,  though 
familiar  to  tlie  present  age,  witl  be  less  intelligible 
to  the  rising  generation,  it  may  nof  be  improperto 
observe,  that  its  name,  which  Geotfry  of  Monmouth 
has  ascribed  to  king  Lud,  was  with  greater  propriety 
derived  from  its  situation  near  the  rivulet  Flud,  or 
Fleet,  which  ran  near  it— So  early  as  1373,  lAid- 
gate  was  constituted  a  prison  for  poor  debtors  who 
were  free  of  the  city ;  and  was  greatly  enlarged  in 
1454,  by  sir  Stephen  Forster,  who,  after  having 
been  himself  confined  there,  became  lord  mayor 
of  London,  and  established  several  benevolent  re- 
gulations for  its  government.— The  old  gate  be- 
coming ruinous,  an  elegant  building,  as  above  de- 
scribed bv  Dr.  King,  was  erected  in  1386,  with  the 
statue  of  queen  Rlizabeth  on  the  west  front,  and 
those  of  the  pretended  king  Lud  and  his  two'sonrt 
on  the  ea>t.  This  was  pulled  down  in  17*50,  and 
the  statue  of  Elizabeth  placed  against  the  church 
of  St.  Diinstan  in  the  West.  Since  that  time,  the 
city  deb'.'>i>  have  been  conOned  In  a  part  of  the 
London  workhouse  iu  Bishopsgate-street.    N, 
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litis  daty  done,  the  meagre  monster  stares, 
Holds  up  his  bonrs,  and  thus  begins  his  prayers  : 

'*  Thou,  goddess  Famine,  that  canst  send  us 
blights. 
With  parching  heat  by  day,  and  storm  by  nights. 
Assist  me  now :  so  may  all  lauds  be  thine. 
And  shoals  of  orphans  at  thy  altars  pine  ! 
I.»inj^  may  thy  rain  continue  on  each  shore, 
Where-evcr  pcuxa.'  and  plmty  n:ian*d  before  ! 
I  must  coiit'ess,  that  to  thy  gracious  hand 
I  widows  owe,  that  arc  at  my  command ; 
I  joy  to  hear  their  num"rous  children's  cries; 
Aiui  bloss  thy  i>owcrr,  to  liiid  they've  no  supplies. 
I  thank  theo  for  those  martyrs,  who  would  flee 
Fi\>ni  superstitious  rites  and  tyranny. 
And  find  their  fullness  of  reward  in  me. 
But  *tis  with  much  huniilitv  1  ouTi, 
That  generous  favour  you  have  lately-  shown, 
When  men,  that  bmvely  have  their  country  serv'd. 
Received  the  just  reward  that  they  dcscn-*d, 
And  are  preferr'd  to  me,  and  shall  be  starved. 
I  can,  but  with  n*gret,  1  can  despise 
Innumerable  of  the  London  cries, 
When  pease,  aud  mackarcl,  with  their  harsher 

sound. 
The  tender  organs  of  my  ears  confound ; 
But  that  which  makes  my  projects  all  miscarry, 
Is  this  inhuman,  fatal  Furmvtary. 

*•  Not  far  from  hence,just  by  the  Bridge  of  Fleet, 
With  spoons  and  porringers,  and  napkin  neat, 
A  faithless  srvren  does  entice  the  sense. 
By  fumes  of  viands,  which  she  does  dispense 
To  mortal  stomachs,  for  rewanlin^  pence; 
Whilst  each  man's  eairu7.>t  thouifhts  would  banish 
Who  have  no  other  oracle  but  thee.'*  [me. 


CANTO  11. 

Whilst  such-like  prayers  keen  Hunger  would 

advance. 
Fainting  and  weakness  threw  him  in  a  trance: 
Famine  took  pity  on  her  careful  slave. 
And  kindly  'to  him  this  assistance  gave. 
She  took  the  fissure  of  a  thin  parchVl  maid. 
Who  many  years  had  for  a  husb.ind  staid  ; 
And,  coming  near  to  Hunger,  thus  site  s;iid : 

"  Mydarling  son,  whilst  Peace  and  Plenty  smile, 
And  Happiness  would  over-nui  this  isle, 
I  joy  to  see,  by  this  thy  pn  sent  care, 
I've  still  some  friends  remsiining  since  the  war: 
In  spite  of  us,  A  does  on  venison  fecrl. 
And  bread  and  butter  is  for  B  <lecreed ; 
C  D  combines  with  E  F*s  ffi^nerous  soul, 
To  pass  their  minutes  with  the  sparkling  bowl ; 
H  Ps  good-nature,  from  his  endless  store. 
Is  still  conferring  i)lessin;:s  on  the  poor. 
For  none,  except  'tis  K,  reganls  them  more. 
L,  M,  N,  O,  P,  .2,  is  vainly  ^reat, 
And  S(|uanderff  half  his  substance  in  a  treat. 
Nice  eating  by  R,  S,  is  understood  ; 
T's  supper,  though  but  little,  yet  is  good  j 
"D's  conversation's  equal  to  his  wine. 
You  sup  with  W,  whene'er  you  dine: 
X,  Y,  and  Z,  hatincj  to  be  confin*d, 
Kamble  to  the  next  eating-house  they  find  ; 
Pleasant,  go<xl-humouv'd,  beautiful,  and  guy, 
Sumetinies  with  music,  and  sometimes  with  play, 
prolong  their  pleasures  till  th'  approaching  day. 


And  per  se  Anii  alone,  a*  poets  xUBf 
The  starving  dictates  of  my  nilet  purmuf ; 
No  swinging  coachman  docs  afore  him  thin^ 
Nor  has  he  any  constant  place  to  dine, 
But  all  his  notions  of  a  meal  are  mine. 
Haste,  haste,  to  him,  a  blessing  give  from  me, 
And  bid  him  write  sharp  things  on  fonaetiy. 
But  I  would  have  thee  to  Coffrdro  gOp 
And  let  Tobacco  too  thy  business  know ; 
With  famoas  Teedrums  in  this  caseaidTise, 
Rely  on  Sagoe,  who  is  always  wise. 
Amidst  such  counsel,  banish  all  despair; 
Trust  me,  you  shall  succeed  in  this  affiiir: 
That  project  which  they  Furmctary  call, 
Before  next  breakfast-time  shall  surely  feD!* 
This  said,  she  quickly  vanishM  in  a  wiod 
Had  long'  within  her  body  been  coiifln'd. 
Thus  Hercules,  when  he  his  mistress  fuuni!. 
Soon  knew  her  bj'  her  «cent»  and  by  her  Handi 


CANTO  in. 

Hunger  rejoic'd  to  hear  the  blest  mmmin^ 
That  Furmetary  should  no  longer  stand ; 
With  speed  he  to  Cofiedro*B  mansion  flies, 
And  bids  the  pale-fac'd  mortal  quickly  rise. 

**  Arise,  my  friend  ;  for  upon  thee  do  »ait 
Dismal  events  and  prodigies  of  Fate ! 
Tis  break  of  day,  thy  sooty  broth  prepare, 
A  nd  all  thy  other  liquors  for  a  war : 
Rouse  up  Tobacco,  whose  delicious  sight, 
Illuminated  round  witlubeams  of  li.vht. 
To  my  impatient  mind  will  cause  delight 
How  will  he  conquer  nostrils  that  presume 
To  stand  th'  attack  of  his  impetuous  funic! 
Let  haudsome  Teednims  too  be  calVd  to  snA^ 
For  he  has  courage  in  the  midst  of  chamis: 
SajL'ue  with  counsel  tills  his  wukefiil  brains, 
But  then  his  wisdom  countcr\'ails  hispain^; 
'Tis  he  shall  be  your  guide,  he  shall  etiert 
That  i^lorious  <'onquest  whieli  we  all  expert: 
The  brave  Hectorvus  shall  command  this  fiff*'? 
Ih-'ll  meet  Tubcarrio's  foot,  or,  which  is  wor>ei 
Oppose  the  fury  of  Carmauniel's  horse. 
For  his  rewanl,  this  he  shall  have  each  day, 
Drink  (qfpee,  then  alrut  out  and  never  po^*^ 

It  was  not  long  ere  the  grandees  werenu'tt 
And  round  nrt\putptrs  in  full  order  set. 
Then  Sagoe,  risin^^,  said,  "  I  hope  you  hear 
HuniTPr's  advice  with  an  obedient  ^r; 
f)ur  great  design  admits  of  no  delay. 
Famine  commands,  and  wc  must  all  obey : 
That  syrt'n  which  docs  Furmetary  keep 
Long  since  is  risen  from  the  bands  of  sleep ; 
Her  spoons  and  porringers,  with  art  diRplay'd, 
Many  of  Hun^r's  subjects  have  betray'd." 

"  To  arms,"  Hectorvus  cried:  "  Coffcdro storf» 
Issue  forth  liquor  from  thy  scalding  spout  l'* 

Great  One-and-all-i  gives  the  first  alarms; 
Then  each  man  snatches  up  offensive  arms. 
To  Ditch  of  Fleet  courageously  they  run, 
i^uicker  than  thought ;  the  battle  is  begun : 
Hector\'us  first  TulK>arrio  does  attack, 
And  by  surprise  six)ii  lays  him  on  his  back; 
Thirsto  aud  Drowtho  then,  approaching  mar, 
Sf>ou  overthrow  two  maprazinesof  beer. 

The  innocent  Syrena  little  thought 
That  all  these  arms  against  hen»elf  were  broogtrti 
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Imt  de§mte  tlie  drink  was  spilt ; 
ibe  fear,  that  never  yet  knew  guHt  ? 
t  juioe,  and  her  delicious  plums, 
paue  (with  gold  upon  her  thumbs) : 
i  youths  around  her  stood ;  she  sate, 
rith  a  wooden-chair  of  state. 
ran  time.  Tobacco  strives  to  vex 
8  squadron  of  the  tender  sex ; 

strong  smoke,  and  with  his  stronger 
ith, 

asketia  and  her  son  to  death, 
then,  with  Teedrums,  and  the  band 
d  scalding  liquors  in  their  hand, 
fry  ammunition  in  their  eyes ; 
lyrena's  party  frightenM  flies : 
straight  drives  up  a  bulwark  strong, 
>ppofles  to  Cofledru's  throng. 
(lands  for  bright  Syrena's  guard, 
*  rallied  forres  are  prepared ; 

then  to  Teednims*  squadron  makes, 
in  mortal  by  the  buttons  takes ; 
mis*  arts  Carmannio  could  beseech, 
g^h  valour  throws  him  in  the  ditch. 
(Ugh  surprisM,  rcsolv'd  to  be 
wnduca  of  her  Furmetry : 
throne  courageously  she  stands, 
ladkM-fnli  with  both  her  hands. 
MIS  plums  like  hail-shot  flew  about, 
f  soon  dispers'd  the  meagre  rout. 
I  seen,  at  fair  that*s  nam*d  from  Horn, 
lie's  blow  by  prentice  borne ; 
strives  their  passions  to  assuage, 
.SH'Ottkl frighten,  with  soft  wordsengage ; 
igh  milky  gauntlet  soundly  beat, 
t  heels  secure  a  quick  retreat, 

opips  exegi,  quod  nee  Jovis  ira,  ncc 

rit  ferrum,  nee  edax  nbolere  vetustos  ! 


fULLY  OF  MOUNTOWN\ 

RINTED  BY  THE  AUTHOR  IN   1704. 

N  *!  thou  sweet   retreat  from   Dublin 
for  thy  apples  and  thy  pears ;       [cares, 
I,  carrots,  lettuce,  beans,  and  pease ; 
s  butter,  and  for  Peggy's  cheese, 
s  of  pigeons  round  about  thee  fly ! 
ceiid  sonictiuics  to  make  a  pie. 
e^  gaggle  with  melodious  voice, 
vant  gooseberries  or  apple-sauce  ! 
ly  ponds,  and  chicken  in  thy  pens, 
tarkeys  numerous  as  thy  hens ! 
lack  pigs  lie  warm  in  little  sty, 
o  thought  to  grieve  them  till  they  die  ! 
!  the  Muses*  most  delicious  theme  ; 
thy  codlins  ever  swim  in  cream ! 
nd  straw-berries  in  Bourdcaux  drown, 
!dder  tincture  to  their  own  ! 

taken  for  a  state  poem,  and  to  have 
4!rie!i  in  it ;  though  it  was  only  made, 
)rpheus  and  Eurydice,  for  country  di- 

ClKG. 

taut  villa  to  the  aooth  of  Dublin^  near 


Thy  white-wine,  sugar,  milk,  together  chib. 

To  make  that  gentle  viand  syllabub. 

Thy  tarts  to  tarts,  cheese-cakes  to  cheese-calces 

To  spoil  the  relish  of  the  flowing  wine.  Cjoin, 

But  to  the  iiading  palate  bring  relief. 

By  thy  Wcstphalian  ham,  or  Belgic  beef; 

And,  to  complete  thy  blessings,  in  a  word. 

May  still  thy  soil  be  generous  as  its  lord^ ! 

Oh  !  Peggy,  Peggy,  when  thou  goest  to  bi^w. 
Consider  well  what  you*ie  about  to  do ; 
Be  very  wis^,  very  ^ately  think 
That  what  you're  going  now  to  make  is  dr'mk; 
Consider  who  must  drink  that  drink ;  and  then, 
Wliat  'tis  to  have  Uie  praise  of  konttt  men : 
For  surely,  Pegp:y,  while  that  drink  does  last, 
'Tis  Peggy  will  be  toasted  or  du^ae'd. 
Then,  if  thy  ale  in  piats  thou  would'st  confine. 
To  make  its  sparkling  rays  in  beauty  shine. 
Let  thy  clean  bottic  be  entirely  dry, 
Lest  a  white  substance  to  the  surface  fly. 
And,  flrjating  there, disturb  the  curious  eye. 
But  this  great  maxim  must  be  understood, 
"  Be  sure,  nay  very  sure,  tliy  cork  be  good  I" 
Then  foture  ages  shall  of  Peggy  tell. 
That  nymph  that  breaTd  and  bottled  ale  so  Well. 

How  fleet  is  air !  bow  many  things  have  breath. 
Which  in  a  moment  they  rcrsign  to  death  ; 
Depriv'd  of  light,  and  all  their  happiest  state. 
Not  by  their  fault,  but  some  o'er-ruling  Pate  ! 
Although  &ir  flowers,  that  justly  misht  invite. 
Are  cropt,  nay  torn  away,  for  man's  delight ; 
Yet  i^ill  those  flowers,  alas  !  can  make  no  moan. 
Nor  has  Narcissus  now  a  power  to  groan !  > 

But  all  those  things  which  breathe  in  different 

frame, 
By  tic  of  common  breath,  man's  pity  claim. 
A  gentle  Iamb  has  rhetoric  to  plead, 
And,  when  she  sees  the  bptcher's  knife  decreed. 
Her  voice  entreats  him  not  to  make  her  bleed : 
But  cruel  gain,  and  luxury  of  taste. 
With  pride,  still  lays  man's ^//ba>-mor/a/jr  waste  c 
What  earth  and  waters  breed,  or  air  inspires, 
Man  for  his  palate  fits  by  torturing  fires. 

Muily,  a  cow,  sprung  from  a  beauteous  race, 
With  spreading  front,  did  Mountown's  pastures 

grace. 
Gentle  she  was,  and,  with  a  gentle  stream, 
F^ch  mom  and  night  gave  milk  thatcqual'd  cream. 
Offending  none,  of  none  she  sto^nl  in  droad. 
Much  less  of  persons  which  she  daily /«/.• 
**  But  Innocence  cannot  itself  defend 
'Gainst  treacherous  arts,  veiPd  with  the  name  of 
friend." 

Robin  of  Derbyshire,  whoae  temper  shocks 
The  constitution  of  his  native  rocks ; 
Bom  in  a  placed,  which,  if  it  once  be  nam'd. 
Would  make  a  blushing  modesty  asham'd : 
He  with  indulg:enre  kindly  did  affpear 
To  make  }ioor  Mully  his  peculiar  care ; 
But  inwardly  this  sullen  churlish  thief 
Had  all  his  mind  plac'd  upon  Mully's  beef; 
His  fancy  fed  on  her  j  and  thus  he'd  cry, 
**  Mully,  as  sure  as  I'm  alive,  you  die ! 

*  Judge  Upton. 

4  The  Devil's  Arse  of  Peak ;  described  by 
Hobbes  in  a  poem  De  Mirabiltbus  Pecci,  the  best 
of  his  poetical  performances.    N. 
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Ttn  a  brare  coiki^     O,  sirs,  when  Christinas  conies, 
These  shins-  shall  make  the  porridge  grac'd  with 

phims ; 
Then,  'midst  oar  cups,  whilst  wc'  profusely  dihe. 
This  blade  shall  enter  dci'p  in  Mully's  chine. 
What  ribs,  what  rumps,  wliat  bak*d,  boil'd,  stew'd, 

and  roast ! 
There  shan't  one  sinsic  tripe  of  her  he  lost !" 
IVheu  Pcf^y,  nymph  of  JVlouutown,  heard  these 

sounds, 
She  prrievM  to  bear  of  Mully's  future  wounds. 
"  What  crime,"  said  she,  **  has  gentle  MuUy  done  ? 
Witness  the  rising  and  the  setting  Sun, 
That  knows  what  milk  she  constantly  would  give  ! 
Let  that  quench  Robin's  rage,  and  Muiiy  live." 

Daniel,  a  sprightly  swnin,  tluit  us'd  to  slash 
The  vi^rous  steeds  that  drew  hi^  lord's  calash. 
To  Peggy*s  side  inclin'd ;  f<»r  'twas  well  knowu 
How  well  he  lov'd  those  cattle  of  his  own. 
Thru  Terence  spoke,  oraculous  and  sly. 
He'd  rcither  grant  the  question  nor  deny; 
Pleading  for  milk,  his  tlioughts  were  on  mince- 
pie: 
But  all  his  arguments  so  dubious  were, 
That  Mully  thence  had  neither  hopes  nor  fear. 
"  You've  spoke,*>  says  Robin  j  "  but  now,  let 
me  tell  ye, 
nis  not  Mr  sfjoken  trord*  that  fill  the  Mly: 
Pudding  and  beef  I  love;  and  cannot  stoop 
To  recommend  your  bonny-clapper  soup. 
You  say  she's  innocent :  but  what  of  that  ? 
rris  more  than  crime  sufficient  that  she's/o/  / 
And  that  which  is  prevailing  in  this  case 
Is,  there's  another  cow  to  till  her  place. 
And,  granting  Mully  to  have  milk  in  store. 
Yet  still  this  other  cow  will  give  us  more. 
She  dies." — Stop  here,  my  Muse:  forbear  the  rest : 
And  vcn  that  grief  which  cannot  be  exprcst ! 


ORPHEUS  AND  EVRYDICE. 

nRST  PRINTED  BY  THE  AUTHOR  I.N    1704. 

As  poets  say,  one  Orpheus  went 
To  Hell  npon  an  odd  intent. 
First  tell  the  story,  then  let's  know. 
If  any  one  will  do  so  now. 

This  Orpheus  was  a  jolly  boy, 
Bom  long  bcfoic  the  siege  of  Troy ; 
His  paicnts  found  the  lad  was  sharp, 
And  taught  him  on  the  Irish  harp ; 
And,  when  grown  fit  for  n)an-iagc-lifc, 
Gave  him  Eurydice  for  wife ; 
And  they,  as  M)on  as  mat«:h  was  made. 
Set  up  the  ballad-singing  trade. 

The  cunning  varlet  coidd  devise, 
For  country  folks,  ten  thousand  lies  ; 
Affirming  all  thosc-monstrous  things 
Were  done  by  force  of  harp  and  ttringt) 
Could  make  a  tiger  in  a  trice 
Tame  as  a  cat,  and  catch  your  mice ; 
Could  make  a  lion's  courage  flag, 
And  straight  could  animate  a  stag. 
And,  by  the  help  of  pleasing  ditties, 
Make  mill-stones  run,  and  build  up  cities; 
Each  had  the  use  of  fluent  tongue. 
If  Dice  scolded,  Orpheus  sung. 
And  so,  by  discord  without  strife, 
Compos'd  one  harmony  of  life  j 


Aud  thus,  as  all  their  matten  itood, 
They  got  an  honest  livelihtiod. 

Happy  were  mortal h,  could  they  be 
From  any  sudden  dangtT  frte ! 
Hap])y  were  poets,  could  t>.eirsoiig 
Thv  ft:tblG  tnn^  of  life  prolong! 

But,  as  these  two  went  stru'liiig  oi^ 
Poor  Dice's  scene  of  life  «%as  douk' : 
Away  her  fl*^ettng  lirealh  must  Ay, 
Yet  no  one  knows  wberetoi'e,  vr  why, 

Tliis  caus'd  the  geiK*ral  lamcntitiun, 
To  all  that  knew  her  in  her  station ; 
How  brisk  she.  was  still  to  advanire 
The  harper's  gain,  and  lead  the  dance, 
In  every  tune  observe  her  thnti. 
Sin  ■  on,  yet  change  the  money  still. 

Orpheus  best  knew  what  loss  he  had. 
And.  thinking  ouX  fell  almost  mad, 
And  in  despair  to  Unus  ran. 
Who  was  csteenrd  a  cunning-man  ; 
Crit-d,  **  He  again  must  Dice  have. 
Or  else  be  buried  in  her  grave." 

Juoth  Linus,  "  Soft,  refrain  youriom 
What  fulls  today,  may  speed  toinomjv. 
Th  ink  you  tl*e  gods  for  u  hatcher  hapjiet 
But  <lun't  fail  out  with  your  fatcapous. 
'Tis  many  an  honest  man's  petition, 
I'hat  he  may  be  in  yonr  condition. 
If  such  a  blesxing  might  be  had. 
To  change  a  living  wife  for  dead, 
Vi\  be  your  ch:  puian;  nay,  Pd  do\ 
Though  I  gave  forty  pounds  to  boot. 
C'onsider  first,  you  save  herdictt; 
Consider  next,  you  keep  her  quiet : 
Fot,  jn-ay,  what  was  slie  all  along^ 
F.xiept  the  burthen  of  your  song ? 
U  hat,  though  your  Dicers  underground; 
Yet  many  a  woman  may  Ik'  found, 
Who,  in  your  gains  if  she  may  part  take 
Tmst  me,  will  quickly  make  your  heart  i 
Then,  rest  content,  as  widowers  shouM— 
Thcr  godb  be£t  know  what's  fur  our  good !' 

Orpheus  no  longer  ciiuld  endure 
Such  wounds,  where  he  exiwcted  cnie. 

"  Is't  possib  e  !"  cried  he :  "  aud  can 
That  noble  creature,  married  man. 
In  fiuch  a  rau>e  be  so  profane? 
I'll  Hy  thee  far  as  1  would  Death, 
Who  from  my  Dice  took  her  breath." 

Which  said,  he  soon  outstript  tlie  uimI 
Whilst  puffing  Boreas  lagijt'd  behind; 
And  to  IJ  rganda's  cave  he  came, 
A  lady  of  prodigious  tame. 
Whose  hollow  eyes  and  hopper  breech 
Made  common  people  call  her  witch; 
Down  at  l»er  feet  he  prostrate  lies, 
M'ith  tn-mbling  lieait  and  blubber'd  eyes. 
"  Tell  me,''  said  he,  **  for  sure  you  km 
The  powers  above,  and  those  below, 
Where  does  Kurydice  remain  ? 
How  shall  1  fc  cch  her  back  again  ?" 
She  smilingly  replied,  **  I'll  tell 
This  easily  without  a  spell : 
The  wife  you  look  for's  gone  to  Hell«* 
Nay,  never  start,  man,  for  'tis  so  ; 
Except  one  ill-bn*d  wife  or  two, 
The  fashion  is,  for  all  to  go. 
Not  Uiat  she  will  he  damned ;  ne'er  fear 
But  she  may  get  pref«  rment  there. 
Indeed,  &he  might  be  fiied  in  pitchy 
If  she  bad  been  a  bitter  bitch  ^ 
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3t  athwart  a  sword, 

I«  had  broke  her  wurd. 

^dice,  poor  soul !  ~ 

itur'd  haniile<i»  fool ; 

•  cattervawliiif;, 

tainfiil  in  her  calling  j 

list  old  Pluto  for't, 

avoiir  in  his  court : 

tch  her  ba(>k,  that  .still 

may  be  past  my  skill  j 

tl  a  thiiiK:  to  jest  on, 

irst   mau    e*cr   ask*d  the  ques- 

are  such  selfish  elves, 
little  but  themselves, 
rogue  cries  to  another, 
i*s  gone,  e'en  ji^et  another : 
nen  let  such  thoughts  alone, 
y've  had  enough  of  one, 
arc  so  kind  to  Dice, 
irse  which  I  advise  ye ; 
I  yourself,  and  try 
liisic's  harmony ; 
irdly  find  a  friend, 
such  a  case  might  send : 
Proierpine  has  been 
mcer  on  the  green, 
to  ravishM  her, 
ell — and  you  may  swear, 
ile  musifilhere ; 
last  beheld  the  Sun, 
icing  days  are  done  : 
s-tooth  still,  I  warrant, 
isapprove  your  errand, 
[uestdoes  r^son  seem,    * 
5  single  ghost  to  them  ? 
nd/>Aan/(mi/  should  invade  yc, 
heart  ne*er  won  fair  lady  ! 
y  will  find,  or  make  \ 
I  for  Dice's  sake." 
asM  Orpheus  half  so  well, 
le  must  go  to  Hell, 
wight  long'd  to  be  going, 
icek  their  own  undo:  ng ; 
of  what  he  left  behind ; 
•*d  he  should  find 
ssengcr  beside 
onld  he  hire  a  guide. 
c  do*t  ?"  cried  he.  •*  Ne'er  heed : 
make  the  marble  bleed  ^ 
mgers  shall  remove, 
ames,  but  those  of  love.'* 
ng  begs,  in  terms  most  civil, 
sport  to  the  Devil. 
;indly  to  him  gnve, 
I  'noint  himself  with  salve  \ 
hardy  people  use, 
fire  without  their  shoes, 
non,  in  a  dark  hole, 
Ee  on  lighted  charcoal, 
it  quarts  of  fiaming  ftiel, 
do  water-gruel, 
hen  go  to  those  caves, 
rs  keep  fairy  slaves, 
eatures  as  will  baste' ye 
ch,  for  being  nasty, 
tly  scour  her  pewter, 
loney  that  is  due  t*  her. 
ntdown  a  narrow  hole> 
irk  M  My  coal; 


He  did  at  length  some  glimitiering  spy, 
By  which,  at  least,  he  might  descry 
Ten  thousand  little  fairy  elves, 
Who  there  were  solacing  themselves. 

All  ran  about  him,  cried,  **  Oh,  dear ! 
Who  thought  to  have  seep  Orpheus  here  ? 
I'ls  that  queen's  birth-day  which  you  see. 
And  you  ure  come  as  luckily : 
You  had  no  ballad  but  we  bought  it. 
Paid  Dice  when  she  little  thought  it ; 
When  you  beneath  the  yew-tree  sat, 
We've  come,  and  all  danc'd  round  your  bat; 
But  whereabouts  did  Dice  leave  ye  ? 
She  had  been  welcome,  sir,  believe  me." 

"  These  little  chits  would  make  one  swear,"' 
Suoth  Orpheus,  't\i'ixt  disdain  and  fear. 
"  And  dare  these  urchins  jeer  my  crosses. 
And  laugh  at  mine  and  Dic^*s  losses  ? 
Hands  off — the  monkeys  hold  the  faster; 
Sirrahs,  I'm  going  to  your  master !" 

"  Go(xl  words,"  quoth  Oheron :  "  dont  flinch ; 
For,  every  time  you  stir,  I'll  pinch; 
But,  if  yon  decently  sit  down, 
I'll  first  equip  you  with  a  crown ; 
Then  for  each  dance,  and  for  each  song. 
Our  pence  apiece  the  whole  nightlong.'* 

Orpheus,  who  frmnd  no  remedy. 
Made  virtue  of  necessity ; 
Though  all  was  out  of  tune,  their  dance 
Would  only  hinder  his  advance. 
Each  note  that  from  his  fingers  fell 
Secm'd  to  be  Dice's  passing-bell ; 
At  last,  night  let  Um  ease  his  crupper. 
Get  on  his  legs,  to  go  to  supper. 
V    i^uoth  Nab,  «  We  here  have  strangers  Seldom, 
But,  sir,  to  what  we  have  you're  welcome." 

"  Madam,  they  seem  of  ligfht  digestion. 
Is  it  not  rude  to  ask  a  question. 
What  they  may  be,  fish,  fiesh,  or  fruit  ? 
For  I  ne'er  saw  things  so  minute." 

"  8IR, 

"  A  roasted  ant,  that's  nicely  done. 
By  one  small  atotoi  of  the  Sun. 
These  are  flies'  eggs,  in  moon-shine  poach'd  ; 
This  a  flea's  thigh  in  collops  scotch'd, 
'Twas  hunted  yesterday  i'th'  Park, 
And  like  t'  have  'scap'd  us  in  the  dark. 
This  is  a  dish  entirely  new. 
Butterflies'  brains  dissolved  in  dew ; 
These  lover's  vows,  these  courtiers'  hopes, 
Things  to  be  eat  by  microscopes; 
These  sucking  mites,  a  glow-worm's  heart. 
This  a  delicious  rainbow-tart !" 

"  Madam,  I  find,  they're  very  nice. 
And  will  digest  within  a  trice  ; 
I  see  there's  nothing  you  esteem, 
That's  half  so  gross  as  our  whipt-cream ; 
And  I  infer,  from  all  these  meats. 
That  such  light  suppers  keep  clean  sheets." 

"  But,  sir,"  said  she,  **  perhaps  you're  dry !" 
Then,  speaking  to  a  fairy  by, 
"  You've  taken  care,  my  dear  Endiar 
All's  ready  for  my  ratifia." 


C( 


SIR, 


"  A  drop  of  water,  newly  torn 
Fresh  fjrom  the  fwy«fluiifrr'd  AiotQ; 
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A  pearl  of  milk,  that'9  ^ntly  prest 
Fruni  bli>omin>;  Hebe's  cariy  breast ; 
With  half  a  one  of  Cupid's  tears. 
When  he  iu  embryo  tirst  appears; 
And  honey  from  an  infant  bee : 
Make.s  liquor  for  tfac  gods  and  me  !'' 

"  Madam,"  snys   be,    **  an't  ptease   your 
irrarc, 
Vm  going  to  a  droughty  place ; 
And,  if  I  aii't  too  bold,  pray  charge  her. 
The  drauglit  1  have  be  someu'hat  larger. ** 

"  Fetch  Die,"  said  she,  "  a  mighty  bowl. 
Like  Oberou's  capacious  soul. 
And  then  iill  up  the  bumish'd  gold 
Will)  juice  that  makes  the  Britons  bold. 
This  from  seven  barley-corns  I  drew. 
Its  years  are  seven,  and  to  the  view 
Tis  clear,  and  sparkles  fit  for  you. 

"  But  stay- 
When  I  by  FaAe  was  last  time  hurPd, 
To  act  my  prauks  in  t'other  world, 
1  saw  some  sparks  as  they  were  drinking, 
With  mighty  mirth  and  little  thiuking. 
Their  jests  were  tupernacuUan, 
I  snntch'd  the  nibies  from  each  thumbs 
And  in  this  crystal  have  them  here, 
Perhaps  youMllike  it  more  than  beer." 

Wine  and  Iati>  hours  dissolved  the  feast,. 
And  uicn  and  fairies  went  to  rest 

The  bed  where  Orpbcuis  was  to  lie  • 
Was  all  stuff'd  full  of  harmony: 
Purling  streams  and  amorous  rills. 
Dying  suundthat  never  kills, 
Zephyrus  breathing,  love  delighting, 
Joy  to  slumber  soft  inviting. 
Trembling  sounds  that  make  no  noise. 
And  songs  to  please  without  a  voice. 
Were  mixt  with  down  that  fell  from  Jove, 
When  he  became  a  swan  for  love. 

'Twas  night,  and  Nature's  self  lay  dead. 
Nodding  upon  a  feather-bed ; 
Tlie  mountains  seem'd  to  bend  their  tops. 
And  shutters  closed  the  millencrs'  shops. 
Excluding  both  the  punks  and  tops; 
No  nifflcd  streams  to  mill  do  come. 
The  silent  fish  were  still  more  dumb ; 
Look  in  the  chimney,  not  a  spark  there. 
And  darkness  did  itself  grow  darker. 

But  Orpheus  could  not  sleep  a  wink. 
He  had  too  many  things  to  think : 
But,  in  the  dark,  his  harp  he  strung. 
And  to  the  listening  fairies  sung. 

Prince  Prim,  who  pitied  so  much  youth 
Join'd  with  such  constancy  and  truth. 
Soon  gave  him  thus  to  understand ; 

*'  Sir,  I  last  night  receiv'd  command 
To  see  you  out  of  fairy  land. 
Into  the  realm  of  Nosnotbocai ; 
But  let  not  fear  of  sulphur  cboak  ye  ; 
For  he's  a  fiend  of  sense  and  wit. 
And  has  got  many  rooms  to  let." 

As  quick  as  thought,  by  glow-worm  gtimpse, 
Out  walk  the  fidler  and  the  prince. 
They  soon  arrive ;  find  Bocai  brewing 
Of  claret  for  a  vintner's  stewing. 

**  I  come  from  Oben)n,"  quoth  prince  Prim. 

«*'Ti8  well,"  quoth  Bocai:  "what  from  him?'* 

**  Why,  something  strange;  this  honest  man 
Had  his  wife  died  ;  now«  if  he  can, 
Ht  says,  he'd  have  her  back  again." 


Then  Bocai,  fmiliDg,  criod,  **  You 
Oq^heus,  you'd  better  stay  with  me. 
For,  let  me  tell  you,  sir,  this  place. 
Although  it  has  an  ugly  face, 
If  to  its  value  it  were  sold. 
Is  worth  ten  thousand  ton  of  gold  ; 
And  very  famous  In  all  story, 
Call'd  by  the  name  of  Purgatory. 
For,  when  some  ages  shall  have  ran* 
And  Truth  by  Falsehood  be  undone. 
Shall  rise  the  whore  of  Babylon  ; 
And  this  same  whore  shall  be  a  man, 
Who,  by  his  Iie:i  and  cheating,  can 
Be  such  a  trader  in  all  evil. 
As  to  outdo  oar  friend  the  Devil : 
He  and  his  pimps  shall  say,  that  when 
A  man  is  dying,  thither  then 
The  Devil  comes  to  take  the  soul. 
And  carry  him  down  to  this  hole; 
But,  if  u  man  have  store  of  wiealth. 
To  get  some  prayers  for  hit  soul's  health 
The  Devil  has  then  no  more  to  do. 
But  must  be  forc'd  to  let  him  go. 
But  we  are  no  more  fools  tlian  tbey. 
Thus  to  be  bubbletl  of  our  prey* 
By  these  same  pious  frauds  and  lies. 
Shall  many  monasteries  rise : 
Friars  shall  get  good  meat  and  baer. 
To  pray  folks  out  that  ne'er  came  here ; 
Pans,  pots,  and  kettles,  shall  be  given. 
To  fetch  a  man  from  hence  to  Heaven. 
Suppose  a  man  has  taken  parses. 
Or  stolen  sheep,  or  cows,  or  horses. 
And  eliauccs  to  be  hang'd;  youMcry* 
lA',f  hin*^be  hang'd,  and  so  goud-by. 
Hold,  savb  the  friar ;  let  me  alone. 
He's  but  to  Purgatorj'  gone ; 
And,  if  you'll  let  our  convent  keep 
Those  purses,  cows,  horses,  and  sheep, 
The  fdlow  shall  find  no  more  pain, 
'J'han  if  li«  were  alive  again." 

Here  Orpheus  sigh'd,  began  to  take  on, 
Cried,  "  Could  I  find  the  whore  you  spaki 
\\\  give  hiui  my  best  ditch  of  bacon : 
I'd  give  him  cake  and  sugar'd  sack. 
If  he  would  bring  my  Dice  back : 
rfiither  thnn  she  should  longer  stay, 
rd  find  some  lusty  man  to  prmf. 
And  then  poor  Dice,  let  him  try  her, 
I  dare  say,  would  requite  the  friar." 
Great  Nosnotbocai  smil'd  to  see 
Such  goodness  and  simplicity. 
Then  kindly  led  them  to  a  cell. 
An  outward  granary  of  Hell; 
A  filthy  place,  that's  seldom  swept. 
Where  seeds  of  villany  are  kept. 

"  Orpheus,"-8aid  he,  "  I'd  have  you  ti 
Some  of  these  seeds  here,  for  my  sake ; 
Which,  if  they  arc  discreetly  hurl'd 
Throughout  the  parts  of  t'other  world, 
They  may  oblige  the  fiend  you  sue  to. 
And  fill  the  palace  of  old  Pluto. 

"  Sow  pride-seed  uppermost;  then  ab 
Fnvy  and  scandal  plant  self-love. 
Here  take  revenge,  and  vialice  without  cmwe 
And  here  contempt  ofhonetty  and  lawg; 
This  hot  seed's  anger,  and  this  hotter  Uut, 
Best  sown  with  breach  offriend$hip,  and  of 
These  ftsrm,  hail^  plogue,  and  tempeU  stG 
And  this  a  quintessence  of  weoda  ^ 
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stfioriof  artichoke, 
luto  has  himself  bespoke, 
,  'Us  useful  treachtry; 
c  though  little  seed,  a  h'«: 
i  now  from  these  prodigious  loads, 
iugs  that  look  like  toads : 
les,  these,  fioely  drest, 
Dvade  a  prince's  breast ; 
seed;  though  thinly  sown, 
y  plant  when  grown, 
I  deep,  and  fully  blown ; 
ie  things  like  bubbles  fly; 
e  seeds  of  vtmitif, 
ffiu,  which  will  best  advance, 
em  climates,  or  in  France ; 
hings  of  most  prodigious  hopes, 
bulbs  tied  up, with  ropes, 
Devil's  grafts  for  future  popes, 
laticism  are  join'd  so  cle?in, 
elieve  a  knife  bad  passed  between. 
«d  had  almost  been  forgot, 
making,  should  there  be  a  plot, 
Orpheus,  s<*atter  tiiese  but  well ; 
erve  the  gratitude  of  "Hell.*' 
pheus,  **  You  shall  he  obey'd 
ig  that  you  have  said, 
'  is  the  poet's  trade : 
iver  they  sball  bring, 
ure  yourself,  Pll  sing. 
at  poets  shall  we  have, 
ning  from  the  grave  ?" 
8 !"  ^uoth  Bocai,— "  let  me  sec— 
lat  I  say  cannot  shame  them, 
Ive  to  never  name  them. 
,'*  says  Bocai,  "  sir,  you  may 
x>ing  on  your  way, 
I  drink  some  arsenic  claret : 
ou  see :  but  Sam  can  spare  it." 
"cplied,  **  Kind  sir,  'tis  neither 
rbcts  that  brought  me  hither ; 
d  I  an  instance  can  be, 
t  as  pepper'd  brandy ; 
.ir,  you  may  command 
a  departing  hand ; 
d  pas>ion  both  are  good, 
•ce  Children  in  the  /food." 
and -pains  themselves  found  case; 
'hen  well  exprc^sM,  can  please. 
»crib'd  the  children's  loss, 
)bins  covered  them  with  moss; 
pity  of  those  birds, 
ars  fell  down  with  Orpheus'  words. 
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[•ATED  FROM  CLAUDIAN. 

Icring  stand,  a  secret  doubt 
isou,  and  disturbs  my  thought, 
wet  world  by  Chance  does  move, 
he  guardian  hand  of  Jove. 

,  to  which  this  poem  was  originally 
vritten  in  1711,  as  a  harsh  satire  on 
Marlborough,  dictated  perhaps  ra- 
rage  than  truth.  It  is  printed  in 
:ks,TCil.ii.p.S8a.    N. 


When  I  survey  the  world's  harmonioas  framey 
How  Nature  lives  immutably  the  same ; 
How  stated  bounds  and  ambient  shores  restnua 
The  rolling  surges  of  the  briny  main ; 
How  constant  Time  revolves  the  circling  ycar| 
How  day  and  night  alternately  appear ; 
Then  am  I  well  convinc'd  some  secret  soul. 
Some  first  informing  power  directs  the  whole ; 
Some  great  intelligence,  who  turns  the  spheres. 
Who  rules  the  steady  motion  of  the  stars. 
Who  decks  with  borrowed  light  the  waning  Moon, 
And  fills  with  native  light  th'  unchanging  Sun, 
Who  hangs  the  Earth  amidst  surrounding  skies. 
And  bids  her  various  fruits  in  various  seasons  rise* 

But,  soon  as  1  reflect  on  human  state. 
How  blind,  how  unproportion'd,  is  our  fate ; 
How  iU  men,  crown'd  with  blessings,8mootbly  pass 
A  golden  circle  of  delightful  days; 
How  good  men  bear  the  rugged  paths  of  life, 
Condemn'd  to  endless  cares,  to  endless  strife  ; 
Then  am  I  lost  again ;  religion  fails ; 
Then  J^'picurua'  bolder  scheme  prevails,        [dance. 
Which  through  the  void  makes  wandering  atoms 
And  calls  the  medley  world  the  work  of  Chance* 
Which  God's  eternal  Providence  denies. 
And  feigns  him  nodding  in  the  distant  skies. 

At  length  Rufinus'  fate  my  doubt  removes* 
And  God's  existence  and  his  Justice  proves. 
Nor  do  I  longer  undeceived  complain. 
The  wicked  flourish,  and  triumphant  reign  ; 
Since  they  to  Fortune's  heights  are  raised  alone. 
To  rush  with  greater  ruin  headlong  down. 

But  here  instruct  thy  bard,  Pierian  dame. 
Whence,  and  of  whom,  the  dire  contagion  came* 

Alectoes  breast  with  rage  and  envy  glows. 
To  see  the  world  possessed  of  sweet  repose.' 
Down  to  the  dreary  realms  below  she  bends. 
There  summons  a  cabal  of  sister  fiends ; 
Thither  unnumbered  plagues  direct  their  flight. 
The  cursed  progeny  of  Hell  and  Nightc 
First,  Discord  rears  her  head,  th^  "-.rse  of  War ; 
Next,  Famine  fiercely  stalks  with  haughty  air ; 
Then  Age  scarce  drags  her  limbs,  scarce  draws  her 

breath. 
But,  tottering  on,  approaches  neighbouring  Death  ; 
Here  grows  Disease,  with  inbred  tortures  worn ; 
There  Envy  snaris,  and  others'  good  does  mourn  ; 
There  Sorrow  sighs,  her  robe  to  tatters  torn ; 
Fear  skulks  behind,  and  trembling  bides  her  fare. 
But  Rashness  headlong  thrusts  her  front  of  brass ; 
Then  Luxury,  Wealth*s  bane,  profusely  shines. 
Whilst  Want,  attending  in  a  cUnid,  repines. 
A  train  of  sleepless  self^tormenting  cares. 
Daughters  of  meagre  Avarice,  appears ; 
^^'ho,  as  around  her  withei'd  neck  they  cling. 
Confess  the  parent  hag  from  whence  they  spring. 
Here  ills  of  each  malignant  kind  resort, 
A  thousand  monsters  guard  the  dreadful  court. 

Amidst  th'  iufenud  crowd,  Alecto  stands. 
And  a  deep  silence  awfully  commands ; 
Then,  in  tumultuous  terms  like  these,  expressed 
A  passion  long  had  swell'd  within  her  breast : 

**  Shall  we  supine  permit  these  peaceful  dayt^ 
So  smooth,  so  gay,  so  undisturb'd,  to  pass  ? 
Shall  Pity  melt,  shall  Clemency  control, 
A  Fury's  fierce  and  unrelenting  toulf 
What  do  our  iron  whips,  our  brands,  avail ; 
What  all  the  horrid  implements  of  Hell ; 
Since  mighty  Jove  debars  us  of  his  shiet,        * 
Since  ThMogius  too  his  Lurik  denies : 
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A  pearl  of  milk,  that*s  gently  pre«t 
From  blooming  llebe*s  early  breast ; 
With  half  a  one  of  Cupui's  tears. 
When  bo  in  embryo  first  appears ; 
And  honey  from  an  iufiint  bee : 
Makes  liquor  for  the  gods  and  me  !*' 

<«  Madam,**  says  he,    **  aii*t  please   your 
jrrarc, 
Vm  going  to  a  droughty  place ; 
And,  if  I  an*t  too  bold,  pray  chance  her, 
The  draught  I  have  be  somewhat  larger." 

'*  Fetch  mu,"  said  she,  *<  a  mighty  bowl. 
Like  Oberon's  capacious  soul, 
And  tlien  fill  up  the  bumishM  gold 
With  juice  that  makes  the  Britons  bold. 
This  from  seven  barley-corns  I  drew, 
Its  years  are  seven,  and  to  the  view 
Tis  clear,  and  sparkles  fit  for  you. 

**  But  stay- 
When  I  by  Falte  was  last  time  hurl'd. 
To  act  my  pranks  in  t'other  world, 
1  saw  some  isparks  .is  they  were  drinking. 
With  mighty  mirth  and  little  thinking, 
Their  jests  were  supernaculum, 
I  suatrird  the  rubies  from  each  thumb* 
And  it:  tliis  crystal  have  them  here, 
Perhaps  you*lllike  it  more  than  beer." 

Wine  and  lato  hours  dissolved  the  feast,. 
And  men  and  fairies  went  to  rest. 

The  bed  where  Orpheus  was  to  lie  - 
Was  ail  stiiff*d  full  of  harmony: 
Purling  streamsand  amorous  rills. 
Dying  sound  that  never  kills, 
Zephyrus  breathing,  love  delighting, 
Joy  to  slumber  soft  inviting. 
Trembling  sounds  that  make  no  noise. 
And  songs  to  please  witliout  a  voice, 
Were  mixt  with  down  tliat  fell  from  Jove, 
When  he  became  a  swan  fur  love. 

'Twas  night,  and  Nature's  self  lay  dead, 
Nodding  u^jon  a  feather-bed ; 
Tl>e  mountains  seemed  to  bend  their  tops. 
And  shutters  clos'd  the  milleners'  shops, 
F.xcluding  both  the  punks  and  fops; 
No  ruffled  streams  to  mill  do  come, 
The  silent  fish  were  still  more  dumb ; 
Look  in  the  chimney,  not  a  spark  there. 
And  darkness  did  it!>elf  grow  darker. 

But  Orpheus  could  not  sleep  a  wink. 
He  bad  too  many  things  to  think : 
But,  in  the  dark,  his  harp  be  strung. 
And  to  the  listening  fairies  sung. 

Prince  Prim,  who  pitied  so  much  youth 
Join'd  with  such  constancy  and  truth. 
Soon  gave  him  thus  to  understand ; 

"  Sir,  I  last  night  received  command 
To  see  you  out  of  fairy  land. 
Into  the  realm  of  Nosnotbocai ; 
But  let  not  fear  of  sulphur  choak  ye  ; 
For  he's  a  fiend  of  sense  and  wit. 
And  has  got  many  rooms  to  let." 

As  quick  at  thought,  by  glow-worm  glimpse. 
Out  walk  the  6dler  and  the  prince. 
They  soon  arrive ;  find  Bocai  brewing 
Of  claret  for  a  vintner's  stewing. 

«*  I  conic  from  Oberon,"  quoth  prince  Prim. 

"'Tis  well,"  quoth  Bocai :  "  whatfromhim?" 

**  Why,  something  strange ;  this  honest  man 
Had  his  wife  died ;  now,  if  he  can, 
Ut  says,  he'd  have  her  back  again." 


Then  Bocai,  imiliBg,  cried,  "  You  le^ 
Orpheus,  you'd  better  i^y  with  me. 
For,  let  me  tell  you,  sir,  this  place. 
Although  it  has  an  u^y  face, 
If  to  its  value  it  were  sold, 
Is  worth  ten  thousand  ton  of  gold  ; 
And  \exy  famous  in  all  story, 
Coll'd  by  the  name  of  Pur^tory. 
For,  when  some  ages  shall  have  nm* 
And  Truth  by  Falsehood  be  undone. 
Shall  rise  the  whore  of  Babylon  ; 
And  this  same  whore  shall  be  a  man. 
Who,  by  his  lies  and  cheating,  can 
Be  such  a  trader  in  all  evil. 
As  to  outdo  our  friend  the  Devil : 
He  and  his  pimps  shall  say,  that  wbea 
A  mail  is  dying,  thither  then 
The  Devil  conies  to  take  the  soul. 
And  carry  him  down  to  this  hole  ; 
But,  if  a  man  have  store  of  wealth. 
To  get  some  prayers  for  hit  soul's  hcaltl^ 
Thv.  Devil  has  then  uo  more  to  do^ 
But  must  be  fbrc'd  to  let  him  ga 
But  \v({  are  no  more  fbols  than  they. 
Thus  to  be  bubbled  of  our  prey. 
By  these  same  pious  frauds  aad  lies, 
Shall  many  monasteries  rise : 
Friars  shall  get  good  meat  and  beer. 
To  pray  folks  out  that  ne*er  came  here; 
Pans,  pots,  and  kettles,  shall  be  given, 
To  fetch  a  man  from  hence  to  Heaven. 
Suppose  a  man  has  taken  purees. 
Or  stolen  sheep,  or  rows,  or  horses, 
And  chances  to  be  hang'd;  jrouMcry* 
Let  hin»  be  hang'd,  and  to  good-by. 
Hold,  sa'vb  the  friar ;  let  me  alone, 
Ht''K  but  to  Purgatory  gone  ; 
And,  if  you'll  let  our  convent  keep 
'I'liose  pursi'S,  cows,  horses,  and  sheep, 
Thefclluw  shall  find  no  more  pain, 
'J'han  if  he  wfre  alive  again." 

Hero  Orpheus  sigh'd,  began  to  take  on, 
Cried,  "  Could  1  find  the  whore  you  spakt- 
I'd  give  him  my  best  flitch  of  baron : 
I'd  give  him  cake  and  sugar'd  sack. 
If  ho  would  bring  my  Dice  buck : 
i<ather  than  she  should  longer  stay, 
I'd  find  some  lusty  man  to  j*ray. 
And  then  pot>r  Dice,  let  him  try  her, 
I  dare  say,  would  requite  the  friar." 
O'roat  Nosnotbocai  smilM  to  see 
Such  goodness  and  simplicity. 
Then  kindly  led  them  to  a  cell, 
An  outward  gnmary  of  Hell; 
A  filthy  place,  that*s  seldom  swept. 
Where  secils  of  villany  are  kept. 

**  Orphous/'-gaid  he,  "  I'd  have  you  ta 
Some  of  these  seeds  here,  for  my  sake ; 
Which,  if  they  are  discreetly  hurl'd 
Throughout  the  part^  of  t'other  world, 
They  may  oblige  the  fiend  you  sue  to, 
And  fill  the  palace  of  old  Pluto. 

'*  Sow  pride-seed  uppermost;  then  abc 
Ennf  and  scandal  plant  self-love. 
Hen;  take  revenge,  and  »i<i/ice  without  causet 
And  liore  cimietnpt  tfhonetty  and  laws; 
This  hot  seed's  anger,  and  this  hotter  /aif. 
Best  sown  with  Itreack  of  friendship,  and  ff 
These  starm,  haily  p/<^V,  and  tempeU  seei 
And  this  a  quuntesfience  of  weeds  j 
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MTstsoriof  artichoke, 
Plato  has  himaelf  bespoke, 
ill,  'tis  useful  treackery; 
ice  though  little  seed,  a  li§: 
ne  now  from  these  prodigious  loads, 
iiings  that  look  like  toads : 
imes,  these,  finely  diest, 
invade  a  prince's  breast ; 
y  seed ;  though  thinly  sown, 
bty  plsintwhen  grovn, 
ed  deep,  and  folly  blown ; 
lese  things  Uke  bubbles  fly; 
the  seeds  of  vanity, 
corns,  which  will  best  advance. 
Item  climates,  or  in  France ; 
things  of  most  prodigious  hopes, 
it  bulbs  tied  up,with  ropes, 
5  De^nl's  grafts  for  future  popes, 
anaticism  are  join'd  so  clean, 
belie\'e  a  knife  bad  passed  between, 
seed  had  almost  been  forgot, 
X  making,  should  there  be  a  plot, 
ir  Orpheus,  scatter  these  but  well ; 
:rserre  the  gratitude  of  "Hell.*' 
Orpheus,  **  You  shall  be  obeyed 
ing  that  you  have  said, 
ef  is  the  poet*s  trade : 
oever  they  shall  bring, 
sture  yourself,  Pll  siug. 
rhat  poets  shall  we  have, 
irning  from  the  grave  ?** 
)g8 !"  quoth  Bocai,— "  let  me  see— 
nrhat  I  say  cannot  shame  them, 
(olve  to  never  name  them, 
tw^'  says  Bocai,  *'  sir,  you  may 
going  on  your  way, 
1*11  drink  some  arsenic  claret : 
you  see :  but  Sam  can  spare  it.'' 
I  replied,  '*  Kind  sir,  'tis  neither 
r  whets  that  brought  me  hither ; 
nd  I  an  instance  can  be, 
lot  as  pepper'd  brandy ; 
:  sir,  you  may  command 
m  a  departing  band ; 
ind  pas>ion  both  are  good, 
hree  Children  in  the  H'ood» 
;  and  pains  themselves  found  ease ; 
when  well  express'd,  can  please, 
iescrib'd  the  children's  loss, 
robins cover'd  them  with  moss; 
e  pity  of  those  birdi?, 
tears  fell  down  with  Orpheus'  words. 
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ndering  stand,  a  secret  doubt 
eason,  and  disturbs  my  thought, 

lower  world  by  Chance  does  move, 

the  guardian  hand  of  Jove. 

y,  to  which  this  poem  was  originally 
( written  in  nil,  as  a  harsh  satire  on 
Marlborough,  dictated  perhaps  ra*- 
y  rage  than  trutli.  It  is  printed  io 
OKks,Tca.ii.p.880L    N. 


When  I  survey  the  world'a  harmonious  frame. 
How  Nature  lives  immutably  the  same ; 
How  stated  bounds  and  ambient  shores  restraia 
The  rolling  surges  of  the  briny  main ; 
How  constant  Time  revolves  the  circling  yearj 
How  day  and  night  alternately  appear ; 
Then  am  I  well  convinc'd  some  secret  soul. 
Some  first  informing  power  directs  the  whole ; 
Some  great  intelligence,  who  turns  the  spheres. 
Who  rules  the  steady  motion  of  the  stars. 
Who  decks  with  borrowed  light  the  waning  Moon, 
And  fills  with  native  light  th'  uuchanging  Sun, 
Who  hangs  the  Earth  amidst  surrounding  skies, 
And  bids  her  various  fruits  in  various  seasons  rise* 

But,  soon  as  I  reflect  on  human  state. 
How  blind,  how  unpropoition'd,  is  our  fkte ; 
How  iU  men,  crown'd  with  blessings,smootblypasa 
A  golden  circle  of  delightful  days; 
How  good  men  bear  the  rugged  paths  of  life, 
Condemn'd  to  endless  cares,  to  endless  strife ; 
Then  am  I  lost  again ;  religion  fails ; 
Then  i^'picurus'  bolder  scheme  prevails,        [dance. 
Which  through  the  void  makes  wandering  atoms 
And  calls  the  medley  world  the  work  of  Chance* 
Which  God's  eternal  Providence  denies. 
And  feigns  him  nodding  in  the  distant  skies. 

At  length  Ruflnus'  fate  my  doubt  removes* 
And  God's  existence  and  his  juttice  proves. 
Nor  do  I  longer  undeceiv'd  complain. 
The  wicked  flourish,  and  triumphant  reign ; 
Since  they  to  Fortune's  heights  are  raia'd  alone. 
To  rush  with  greater  ruin  headlong  down. 

But  here  instruct  thy  bard,  Pierian  dame. 
Whence,  and  of  whom,  the  dire  contagion  came. 

Alecto's  breast  with  rage  and  envy  glows. 
To  see  the  world  possess'd  of  sweet  repose.' 
Down  to  the  dreary  realms  below  she  bends. 
There  summons  a  cabal  of  sister  fiends ; 
Thither  unnumber'd  plagues  direct  their  flight, 
'J'he  cursed  progeny  of  Hell  and  Nightk 
First,  Discord  rears  her  head,  th«»  "".rse  of  War ; 
Next,  Famine  fiercely  stalks  with  haughty  air ; 
Then  Age  scarce  drags  her  limbs,  scarce  draws  her 

breath. 
But,  tottering  on,  approaches  neighbouring  Death ; 
Here  grows  Disease,  with  inbred  tortures  worn ; 
There  Envy  snarls,  and  others'  good  does  mourn ; 
There  Sorrow  sighs,  her  robe  to  tatters  torn ; 
Fear  skulks  behind,  and  trembling  hides  her  face. 
But  Rashness  headlong  thrusts  her  front  of  brass  ; 
Then  Luxury,  Wealth's  bane,  profusely  shines. 
Whilst  Want,  attending  in  a  c/oiid,  repines. 
A  train  of  sleepless  sel£>tormenting  cares. 
Daughters  of  meagre  Avarice,  appears ; 
Who,  as  around  her  witheifd  neck  they  cling. 
Confess  the  parent  hag  from  whence  they  spring. 
Here  ills  of  each  malignant  kind  resort, 
A  thousand  monsters  guard  the  dreadfiil  court. 

Amidst  th'  it^enud  crowd,  Alecto  stands. 
And  a  deep  silence  awfully  commands ; 
Then,  in  tumultuous  terms  like  these,  expressed 
A  passion  long  had  swell'd  within  her  breast : 

*'  Shall  we  supine  permit  these  peaceful  daytp 
So  smooth,  so  gay,  so  undisturb'd,  to  pass  ? 
Shall  Pity  melt,  shall  Clemency  control, 
A  Fury's  fierce  and  unrelenting  soul? 
What  do  our  iron  whips,  our  brands,  avail ; 
What  all  the  horrid  implements  of  Hell ; 
Since  mighty  Jove  debars  us  of  his  skiett        * 
Since  Thcodo«iut  too  hit  Sarth  denies : 
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SiK'h  wcrv.  tlic  fliivs,  nml  so  thrir  tonoiir  ran, 
Wlicni  tlir  li;.«r  Iv.jpiiy  i;riMe;i  a;r*r  i)i-;!a[i : 
Virtup  nml  (."  itfiiil.  with  t.htir  lioavciily  tra'ii, 
AVith  Pk-iv  ami  r.iitli,  srimi'Iy  rcriirii ; 
Nay,  .Iusti<'i?,  in  im!»«Ti  I  |Mimp  a-.-ray'd, 
!B«.>Kliy  c'X]>kiri'N  1hi'»  t:vi'ia'»tii»e  shade; 
Mo  she,  iuhtiltiii^,  liui  atr>  ar.cl  uwcs  • 
lltforms  th<'  \Vfi:"M,  :ip«l  v-n'ticatt-s  her  In\\s. 
-And  shall  uc  thi-n,  ru';:!c.':'t<-.l  and  foii«)rny 
Fr<»i|i  I'vrrv  rtviKUi  l«:;nivh"d,  idly  iii'ninj  ? 
Assort  yuunchcs;  kisww  what,  and  whi'iicc,  you 

arc : 
Attempt  some  s''»rious  inJM'hii'f  trorth  yoiiioan'j 
Involve  the  luiivrnt-  in  endless  war. 
Oh  !  thai  T  roiild  in  Stysian  vap.nir  r\M\ 
Darkin  the  .S'mm,  p  ilhitc  the  haliny  a^/o  ; 
I^*t  lo«)M-  the  Wit  iv,  ihrhiL^.'  '.-lery  plain, 
Break  (low  n  thi:  hanicrs  nf  tfie  roaring  innin. 
And  vhattrr  N'atun*  into  <'hao«  once  auain !" 

Sit  raffM  ih"'  iicnd,  and  ]o.s»\l  luir  xihvrs  ruiind. 
Which  his.-inu  pour'd  t.hrir  pni-^on  <m  t!ie  ^ruuiMl. 
A  nuirnnir  tlni»ujrh  t'u*  iiiiTin;jf  aiiditMU'c  nuitr, 
Dilhrcnt  ri'Sdlvirs  ("r-in  di*r»'!ent  rt.-;i*onA  >prun^. 
So  when  th«'  fury  bl"  tho  storm  i^  past, 
W'lientiio  r>iii:h  w'r:i.'N  in  snfter  murniurs  waste; 
So  siiunrl«»,  so  fhieUriti.s,  thu  trou]>lod  sea, 
As  the  expiiin'.j  tctuhtst  i»lnws  its  way- 

jMrtr.era,  r*  iii'/  theti,  addressed  the  throiiir. 
To  \^hi)ni  S"  diii<i;i,  Ttinndt,  KajP',  l>elou}r  : 
Wii  >8<!  fo\.)i\  is  entrails  ul'  the  ^iiilth'ss  dead, 
Who?<!  drink  iseh-hlnm's  UKkmI  hy  p.iivnts  shed. 
She  sc'»rehM  Ah-iiic  with  a  frantic  llanie, 
Slie  broke  the  how,  the  sava^tr  wurM  di<l  tame ; 
She  ner\'tl  the  arm.  »hv  i\uu^  the  deadly  diirt, 
When  Athain.15  transii\*<i  Lrarchus'  heart  : 
She  prrimpte<l  A?-:nf  mnon's  mouNtruus  wile 
T<»  take  her  iniiiiM  luid's  devoted  life: 
Sht^  breiitiiM  reveiisre  and  r.i'jc  into  tin;  s^'m. 
So  did  the  iiMitlnT'?  Uhfid  thr  sireN  atone: 
She  h]in<ied  <>edipii3  witii  kindred  eharnis, 
Foro'd  him  ince^Juotis  to  :i  motiuT's  arms  : 
She  stnnjr  Thye.ste>,  and  lii.>  Inry  fed  ; 
She  t;iui;h^  him  to  pulhite  a  daui;hter*s  bed. 
Siu'h  wa>  lnr  dreadful  sjiei-eh  : 

"  Yonr  tchvinis  not  practical  nor  lawful  are, 
With  Heaven  and  ,h»ve  to  wa-^e  iineipial  war: 
But.  if  the  p«'are  of  man  yon  would  invadi-, 
if  o'er  the  ravu;;'d  F.arth  (Irstructivn  »:pread; 
Then  shall  RufinU",  fram'd  fore^e  y  i//. 
With  your  own  vi-ntreance execute  your  will; 
A  ])nnliL'y  from  saiace  parents  hprunsr, 
Impt'TuiMis  as  a  tiirress  new  w'th  Voiiir^; 
Pierre  as  the  hyiha,  lifkle  a"  the  tl"Ofl, 
And  keen  ai  nieiii;ie  harpies  for  their  f«)od. 

*•  Soon  9*i  the  infant  drew  the  vital  air, 
I  first  n-eeivM  him  to  my  nuP'iiii;  care  ; 
And  often  he,  when  tendery*  t  and  v«»imp, 
Cried  for  the  teat,  and  on  mv  ho-^om  huair : 
Whilst  my  honCti  xfrjnvts  round  his  lUnpt  p'av'd, 
His  featmes  formM,  and  there  their  irnom  slied; 
Whilst  I,infu««injr,  bnath'd  into  his  heart 
Deceit  and  cr^/'f, and  every  hurtud  ait ; 
Taiizht  him  t'  involve  his  soul  in  secret  clouds, 
Witii  false  dis.semhlin.K  Muilc'.  to  veil  his  frauds. 

**  Not  dying  patriots'  tortnirs  c;>ii  assuage 
His  inborn  cmelty,  his  nati\e  ••ii'.'c- : 
Not  Taifus'  vellow  torrent  can  «'uUice 
Uis  boundles-s  and  unsated  nvuricc  : 
Nor  all  the  mtital  of  Pactohis*  streams 
Nor  Heriiius  glittering  tin  the  solar  bt-aius. 


"If  you  tlic  stratagem  ppf»po.=M  appim-e, 

T^t  us  txi  court  this  haue  of  ciouns  n.uiove. 

Then>  shall  he  srK>n,  with  hi^  iiitri;;u'nj  .nt, 

(iuide  uncontnti'd  the  wilhn;?  ];rinee*a  hti'rt. 

Not  Numa's  wisdom  shall  tiiat  htort  di-:f:NJ, 
When  the  false /crvoitritc  act^t  tiic  faitiifid  friVurf."* 

SiKin  as  she  ended,  the  surroumiin.;  eruud 
With  peals  of  joy  the  black  de«>ijrn  £:p[>lBud. 
Now  with  an  wlanant  her  hair  she  buc.ad. 
With  u  blue  H-rprnt  girt  her  vest  around ; 
Then  hastes  to  IMilcgrthonN  impetuous  AmtB, 
Whose-  pitchy  waves  are  Hake?  of  rolling  iJimei 
There  light^  a  torch,  and  straii^ht,  with  viii.i 

di8p]ay*dy 
Shoots  swiftly  through  the  dun  Tartarian  ^.iie. 

A  place  on  Gallia's  utmost  verge  there  lies. 
Extended  to  the  sea  and  Mmthern  skies ; 
V\  here  once  Ulys»es,  us  old  fabk^stell, 
Invok'd  and  raisM  th-  inhabiUntsf  of  Hell; 
^V'hert'  olV,  with  staiin;;  «^yes,  the  tremlilio^iU 
St  fcs  airy  phuutoHu  skim  before  the  wind: 
lience  >prin^s  the  I'ury  Into  upper  skiei, 
^  1 11  lectins:  all  the  region  as  she  Hies : 
Sh<:  roars,  and  shakes  che  atmosphere  arriuod, 
Vial  earth  and  sea  rebel lo.w  to  the  sound. 
Then  stiai,L'httranstbnnM  hcrsnakLStosi!r(.Tb.iirs 
And  like  an  old  dtH?repid  sage  appt^r?; 
Shiwiy  ?»heer  cp-*  along  with  trembling  jsait, 
.Si:arc(.'  can  her  langtud  limbs  <nisiain  hitr  uvi^bl 
At  len-rih,  arriviui:  at  Kuflniis'  cell, 
Which,  from  his  monstrous  birth,  fho  kntv » 

well, 
She  mildly  thn«  HelPs  darllnir  hope  n(U\K<<il 
SoothM  his  ambition,  and  iuHanrdJiisbiva<i: 

"  Can  sloth  dissolve  Rufir.us ;  canst  th«Mi  pa*« 
Thy  sprightly  youth  in  soft  inglorious  ease  r 
Know,  that  thy  better  fate,  thy  kinder  btar, 
r)«)c*!  n\uu'  cvalti^  paths  foi  thi-e  pn'parc. 
If  t'u.u  an  old  niauN  couiKel  canst  oU^, 
The  suiijrct  world  shall  own  thy  soverei-rti  F«f>y 
Foi  n»y  enlight'd  *^^oul,  my  ccmscious  brea>t, 
Of  nniiric's  sicrtt  science  is  possess'd. 
'WV  hax-e  I  fon"*d,  with  mystic  miriiif^^r  spoils, 
VaW  xpcct rts  \nnu  their  subterranean  cells: 
TMd  Ht-eatc attends  my  ]>owerfuI  song« 
]*ow<ifiil  to  hapten  tate,  or  to  pn.>long; 
Powerful  the  nioted  stuhbom  oak  to  move, 
To  stop  the  thunder  burstine  frr^m  above, 
To  make  the  ixipid  rliKKl's  dc^cxnding  stream 
I'low  liackwaiil  to  the  foi!nt:iiii  whence  it  cafflf- 
\  ir  donht  i;;y  truth — !:«-hij!d,  with  just  surpriK* 
An  etforl  of  my  art — a  puface  rite." 

S'r  .-aid  ;  and,  lo  !  a  I'ut.ict  tow;.'i*ing  seeiDSi 
Witl-  P.iri.in  pi'.lars  ami  n.etallicl>eams. 
Hn:iuii*.  ravish'd  w  th  the  vast  delight, 
.<i'or:.'S  his  fKarict,  and  CiUts  his  si;iht. 
Sn-h  ua-  his  transiioit.  snch  his  sudden  pnik« 
V\'h  n  M  idris  fir>t  his  f^uilen  wijh  enjoy 'd : 
Ihit,  as  hi.H  sMffrning  foo.d  to  me'ai  turnM, 
lie  fi»inid  his  rashursii.  and  his  r'lin  mouiird. 

*'  15c  thou  or  man  or  god,"  linfliaK  said, 
"  I  foil, iw  whcriMr*er  thy  rlii-tate^  lead." 

Thin  ♦n.ni  \u<hitt  '-e  Hies.  as:<um*'s  the  state 
Vropoui.di  d  by  the  fn  thi   pieparM  by  Fate. 
Anihiti'Mi  soon  Im>;s»:i  tv» 'it>  her  heatl. 
ivwrinur.  she  niunuts  with  n-stless  pinions  spwa^» 
Hut  Justice,  coi.>ei.»us,«i-»M.m  the  puibonMair, 
Wh.re  only  pio^titttttit  Uwls  repair  j 
Where  Stilico  and  Virtue  not  avail ; 
Whciv  royal  favours  stand  exposed  to  sale^ 
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iifinus,  scandalously  great, 
ng  nations  with  oppi-essive  weight ; 
icquious  w«>iM  depend iu?  still 
dictates  of  his  lawless  will  j 
se,  whose  tierce  and  factious  zeal 
to  resisty  and  to  rebel ; 
^ackcSf  who  their  prince  rommpnd, 
8S,  dare  his  sacred  rights  defend; 
all  riots  into  highot  crime*', 
f  as  treason  to  the  times. 
iniati,  mad  with  empire  i^rown, 
fubjects,  and  insults  the  throne, 
disemboguing  rivers  pay 
ing  homas:e  to  the  sea; 
Rhine,  the  Danube,  and  the  Thames, 
:  down  their  tributary  stn  ams : 
a  confess^*!  no  incrtiase, 
ilow'd  in  the  dt-cp  abyss, 
still  Rutinus'  soul  remains, 
»ith  showers  of  gold,  and  floods  of 

Is  and  ravages  the  land, 
«  from  his  rapacious  hand  ; 
nense  he  huanls  ;  erects  a  tower, 
plunder'd  world's  collected  store  : 
>  his  wraith,  unbounded  is  his  power. 
;r  wouldNt  thou  rove,  mistaken  man  f 
hopes,  thy  acquisitions  vain : 
poae  thy  avarice  poss(*ssM 
nidour  of  the  glitterirj^  East, 
lass  of  wealth,  of  Cynis*  crown, 
cean*s  trt^asure  all  thy  own ; 
y  soul  repine,  still  ask  for  more, 
plenty,  with  abundance  poor. 
n  himself,  in  virtue  great, 
ionarch*s  bribe,  despised  his  state, 
je  grac*d  the  consult  chair, 
aide  the  plough's  laborious  share. 
?  warlike^  Curii  d«*ign'd  to  dwell 
Wy  cot  and  humble  cell. 
:  to  mc's  ni'ire  glorious  far, 
pomp,  than  all  thy  triumphs  are: 
solitary  native  home, 
jr  rising  tower,  thy  lofty  dome; 

thy  furniture  of  radiant  dye 

ravishes  the  curious  eye ; 
apartment,  every  spaiious  room, 
»c  glories  of  the  Tyrian  loom ; 
3w  a  more  delightful  scene, 
?*s  freshest  bloom  and  beauties  m^m; 
mn  Zephyr's  genial  balmy  wing, 
ises  an  eternal  spring  : 

thy  lewd  lascivious  limbs  are  laid 
vny  couch,  or  golden  bed  : 
ended  on  the  flowtry  grass, 
m  care,  my  guiltless  hours  I  pass : 

thy  sycophantSy  a  senile  race, 

levees,  and  resound  thy  praise; 
urmuring  stream,  or  waii)liug  binl, 
weeter  harmony  afford, 
all  the  power  of  bliss  bestows, 
ler  bounteous  source  perpetual  flows. 

with  happiness  is  blest, 
:o  use  it  rightly  when  posse^t : 
'  well  ]>oiz'd  in  Reasoifs  scale, 
or  w;mt  would  thus  prevail ; 
ir  fleets  so  frequent  plouj^h  the  main, 
ittlrtl  armies  strew  the  plain. 
-lufiims  is  to  i-eason  blind  ! 
dropic  thirst  inflames  bis  mind. 


No  brUK*  his  growing  appetite  can  sate ; 

For  new  possessions  new  desires  create. 

No  sense  of  shame,  no  modesty,  restrains. 

Where  Avarice  or  where  Ambition  reigns. 

Wht'ii  with  strf<rt  oatJts  his  in-oflfer'd  faith  he  binds* 

False  arc  his  vows,  and  treacherous  his  designs. 

Now,  should  a  ]iatriot  rise,  his  power  oppose. 
Should  he  assert  a  sinking  nation*s  cause. 
He  stirs  a  vengeance  nothing  can  control. 
Such  is  the  rancour  of  his  haughty  soul ; 
Fell  as  a  lioness  in  Libyans  plain, 
M'^hen  tortur'd  with  the  javelin's  pointed  pain  ; 
Oi*  a  spumM  serpent,  as  she  shoots  aloug, 
With  lightning  iu  her  eyes,  and  poison  in  her 
Nor  will  those  families  eraz'd  sufBce ;      [tongu.'. 
But  provinces  and  cities  he  destroys : 
Urg'd  on  with  blind  revenge  and  settled  hate* 
He  labours  the  confusion. of  the  siate ; 
Subverts  the  nation*s  old-establish'd  frame, 
Explodes  her  laws,  and  tramples  on  her  famew 

If  e'er  in  meiry  he  pretends  to  save 
A  man,  pursu'd  by  Faction,  from  t^e  grace  ; 
Then  he  invents  new  punishments,  new  paitis, ' 
Condemns  to  sHence,  and  from  truth  restittins '; 
Then  racks  and  pillories,  and  bonds  and  bars, 
TIk'U  ruin  and  impeachments  he  prepares. 
O  dreadful  mercy !  more  than  Death  severe ! 
That  doubly  tortures  whom  it  seiems  to  spare ! 

All  seem  eilslav'd,  all  bow  to  him  alone ; 
Nor  dare  their  hate  their  just  resentments  own ; 
But  inward  grieve,  their  sighs  and  pangs  conlki'd^ 
Which  with  convulsive  sorrow  tear  the  niind^ 
Envy  is  mute— 'tis  treason  to  disclose 
The  baneful  source  of  their  eternal  woes. 

But  Stilico's  superior  soul  appears 
Unshock'd,  unmov'd,  by  base  ignoble  fears. 
He  is  the  polar  star,  directs  the  state, 
"When  parties  r&ge,  and  public  tempests  heat  i 
He  is  the  safe  retreat,  the  sweet  repose, 
Can  sooth  and  calm  atllicted  Virtue's  tooes; 
He  is  the  solid,  firm,  unshaken  force. 
That  only  knows  to  stem  th*  invader's  course; 

So  when  a  river,  swell'd  with  winter's  rains* 
The  limits  of  its  wonted  shore  disdains; 
Bridges,  and  stones,  and  trees,  in  vain  oppose  j 
With  unresisted  rage  the  torrent  flows : 
But  as  it,  rolling,  meets  a  mighty  rock, 
Whose  fix'd  foundations  can  repel  the  shock* 
Elided  surges  roar  in  eddies  round. 
The  rock,  u/imov'd,  reviTbcratcs  the  sound. 


THE  EAGLE  AND  THE  ROBIN*, 


AN  APOLOGUE, 


Translated  from  the  original  of  iEfJop,  written  two 
thousand  years  since,  and  now  rendered  in  fa- 
miliar verse  by  H.  G.   L.  Mog, 

Good  precepts  and  true  gold  are  more  \'aluab1e 
for  their  antiquity.     And  here  1  present  my  good 

'  Alluding  to  the  sentence  then  recently  passed 
on  Dr.  Sacheverell,  for  whoin  Qur  autlior  was  a 
professftl  advocate.     iV. 

*  The  political  moral  of  this  little  apologue  i.stoo 
evident  to  need  any  other  comment,  than-  ^JdlX•ly 
mentiouiug  tUat  the  lady  was  queen  Anne ;  dcsir* 
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reader  with  one,  delivered  by  the  first  founder  of 
mythology,  ^sop  himself.  Maximus  Planndes 
takes  notice  of  it,  as  a  very  excellent  part  of  his 
production;  and  Phaedrus,  Camerarius»and  others, 
seem  to  agree,  that  his  Eagle,  and  five  others  not 
yet  translated,  are  equal  to  any  of  his  that  are 
handed  down  to  us.  Though  Mr.  Ogleby  and  sir 
Roger  L*  Estrange  had  the  unhappiness  to  be  unac- 
quainted with  them,  yet  I  had  the  good  fortune  to 
discover  them  by  the  removal  of  my  old  library, 
which  has  made  me  amends  for  the  tro^ble  of 
getting  to  where  I  now  teach.  They  were  written, 
or  dictated  at  least,  by  ^sop,  in  the  fifty.fourth 
Olympiad :  and  though  I  designed  them  chiefly 
for  the  use  of  my  school,  (this  being  translated  by 
a  youth  designed  for  a  Greek  professor)  yet  no 
man  is  so  wise  as  not  to  need  instruction,  aye,  and 
by  the  way  of  fable  too ;  since  the  holy  scriptures 
themselves,  the  best  instructors,  teach  us  by  way 
of  parable,  symbol,  image,  and  figure ;  and  David 
was  more  moved  with  Nathan's  '*Thou  art  the 
man,''  than  all  the  most  rigid  lectures  in  the  world 
would  have  done.  Whoever  will  be  at  the  trouble 
of  comparing  this  version  with  the  original,  let 
them  begin  at  the  tenth  line,  and  they  will  find  it 
metaphrastically  done,  verbwn  verbo,  as  the  best 
way  of  justice  to  the  author.  Those  that  are  mere 
adorers  of  4'tXoi  Xoyoi  will  not  be  angry  that  it  is  in 
this  sort  of  metre,  for  which  I  gave  leave,  th&  lad 
having  a  turn  to  this  sort  of  measure,  which  is 
pleasant  and  agreeable,  though  not  lofty.  For  my 
own  part,  I  concur  with  my  master  Aristotle,  that 
fvBfjils  1^  mffAn'M  are  very  far  fix)m  being  unneces- 
sary or  unpleasant  May  this  be  of  use  to  thee ; 
and  it  will  please  thine  in  all  good  wishes. 

HORAT.  GRAM. 


THE  EAGLE  AND  THE  HOBIN, 

A  LADY  liv'd  in  former  dajrs, 
That  well  descrv'd  the  utmost  praise ; 
For  greatness,  birth,  and  justice  fam'd. 
And  every  virtue  could  be  nam'd ; 
Which  made  her  course  of  life  so  even, 
That  she's  a  saint  (if  dead)  in  Heaven. 

This  lady  had  a  little  seat 
Just  like  a  palace,  'twas  so  neat. 
From  aught  (but  goodness)  her  retreat. 

One  morning,  in  her  giving  way. 
As  was  her  custom  every  day, 
To  cheer  the  poor,  the  sick,  and  cold. 
Or  with  apparel,  food,  or  gold. 
There  came  a  guzini;  stranger  by. 
On  whom  she  quickly  cast  an  eye. 

The  man,  admiring,  made  a  stand ; 
•He  had  a  bird  upon  his  hand : 
**  What's  that,"  savs  she,  **  that  hangs  its  head, 
Sinkin?  and  faint?  'Tis  almost  dead." 
**  Madam,  a  i-cd-breast  that  I  found. 
By  this  wet  season  almost  drown'd." 
**  Oh  !  bring  him  in,  and  keep  him  warm ; 
Robins  do  never  any  harm." 

ing  the  reader  to  recollect  the  change  which  she 
made  in  her  ministry  in  1709,  the  year  in  which 

this  poem  was  written;  and  referring  to  Rufiuns. 

K. 


They  soon  obey^,  and  chopt  him  meat^ 
Gave  him  whatever  he  would  eat ; 
The  lady  care  herself  did  take, 
And  made  a  nest  for  Robin's  sake : 
But  he  perkt  up  into  her  chair. 
In  which  he  plenteously  did  fore. 
Assuming  quite  another  air. 
The  neighbours  thought,  when  this  they  8( 
The  world  well  mended  on  his  side. 

With  well-tun'd  throat  he  whistled  Ioq 
And  every  body  lik'd  his  song. 
"  At  last,"  said  they, « this  litUe  thing 
Will  kill  itself,  so  long  to  singj 
We'll  closet  him  among  the  rest 
Of  those  my  lady  loves  the  best" 
They  little  thought,  that  saw  him  come^ 
That  Robins  were  so  quarrelsome : 
The  door  they  open'd,  in  he  pops. 
And  to  the  highest  perch  he  bops; 
The  party-colour'd  birds  he  chose. 
The  gold-finches,  and  such  as  those; 
With  them  he'd  peck,  and  bill,  and  feed, 
And  very  well  (at  times)  ag^reed : 
Canary-birds  were  his  delight. 
With  them  he'd  tiU-m-tete  all  night; 
But  the  brown  linnets  went  to  pot. 
He  kill'd  them  all  upon  the  spot. 

The  servants  were  employed  each  day, 
Instead  of  work,  to  part  some  frayy 
And  wish'd  the  aukward  fellow  curst 
That  brought  him  to  my  lady  first. 
At  last  they  all  resolv'd  npont. 
Some  way  to  tell  my  lady  on't. 

Meanwhile  he'ad  had  a  noble  swins* 
And  rul'd  just  like  the  Gallic  king; 
Having  kill'd  or  wocmded  all. 
Unless  the  Eagle  in  the  hall ; 
With  whom  he  durst  but  only  jar. 
He  being  the  very  Soul  of  war. 
But  hated  him  for  his  desert. 
And  bore  him  malice  at  his  heart. 

This  Eagle  was  my  lady's  pride. 
The  guardian  safety  of  her  side : 
He  often  brought  home  foreign  prey. 
Which  humbly  at  her  feet  he  lay. 
For  colour,  pinions,  and  stature. 
The  fairest  workmanship  of  Nature ; 
Twould  do  one  good  to  see  him  move. 
So  full  of  grandeur,  grace,  and  love : 
He  was  indeed  a  bird  for  Jove. 
He  soar'd  aloft  in  Brucum's  field. 
And  thousand  kites  and  vultures  kQl'd  ; 
Which  made  him  doar  to  all  that  flew. 
Unless  to  Robin  and  his  crew. 

One  day  poor  Bob,  pufTd  up  with  pri^ 
Thinking  the  combat  to  abide, 
A  goose-quill  on  for  weapon  ty\). 
Knowing  by  use,  that,  now  and  then, 
A  sword  less  hurt  does  than  a  pen. 

As  for  example— >What  at  home 
You've  well  contriv'd  to  do  at  Rome, 
A  pen  blows  up— before  you  come. 
You  are  suppos'd  to. undermine 
The  foe*->in  some  immense  design* 
A  pen  can  bite  you  with  a  line ; 
There's  forty  ways  to  give  a  sign. 

Well — all  on  fire  away  he  stalk'd. 
Till  come  to— where  the  Eagle  walkHL 

Bob  did  not  shilUI  shall-I  go. 
Nor  said  one  woid  of  firieiid  or  fiM| 
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ing  at  him  made  a  blow, 
;-cocks  with  their  gauntlets  do, 
1  the  eagle  gracefully 
isdaining,  sparlcliug  eye ; 
ihould  say — What's  this,  a  fly  > 
evenge  at  all  did  take, 
'd  him  for  their  lady's  sako, 
nder'd  these  things  in  her  mind, 
c  the  conduct  of  the  eagle  kind, 
flection  now — ^to  show 
irm  the  least  of  things  may  do^ 
t>in,  with  his  cursed  flirt, 
be  eagle's  ^eyes  had  hurt; 

it,  made  it  led  and  sore : 
iffront  iuflam'd  it  more. 

the  £unily  did  tear ! 
he  house,  could  scarce  forbear : 
>ni,  not  pain,  the  eagle  fir'd, 
'd  disdain,  and  so  retir'd. 
,  to  offer  some  relief, 

like  these  would  heal  their  grief: 
1    th'    Eagle    die    (which    Heaven 

!) 

it  some  other  to  provide. 

say  that  any  now 

lut  in  a  year  or  two : 

lid  this  mighty  warrior  &1I, 

>uld  not  want  a  general." 

n  have  long  observed,  that  one 

ne  seldom  comes  alone ; 

le  moment  this  was  done, 

sand  foes  in  sight  were  come : 

;  and  kites,  and  birds  of  prey, 

so  thick — they  darkened  day. 

sncerted  force  and  strong, 

>f  all  kinds  made  the  throng; 

re  in  the  faction  join'd, 

ted  their  approa(^  to  ground. 

?ry  hand,  from  common  fame, 

it^l  fiice  of  danger  came. 

«,  "  What  help  now — who  can  tell  ? 

the  Eagle's  here,  and  well  I" 

out  of  breath  with  fear, 

rhousands  more  near  sea  appear ; 

wop  our  chicken  from  the  door; 

r  were  so  set  before : 

id  the  Eagle  will  forget, 

invaders  kill  or  beat." 

M  and  great,  his  noble  mind, 

I  pretty  things  inclined, 

the  thoughts  of  any  thing, 

his  lady's  peace  could  bring : 

(S'd  him  first,  and  bade  him  do 

a  wont,  and  beat  the  foe. 

ig  and  restless  as  the  Sim» 

9  willing  work  was  done ; 

i  his  talons,  stretch'd  his  wings^ 

ling  darts,  and  terrour  flings ; 

ith  a  flight  into  the  sky, 

illion  monsters  to  descry, 

to  conquer,  or  to  die. 

rty,  that  so  far  was  come, 

Qot  the  eagle  was  at  home : 

and  danger  us'd  in  field, 

fw  he'd  quickly  make  them  yield : 

Bsurance  he  was  near, 

-'d,  fisunt,  and  dead  with  fear, 

,  amongst  the  Greeks,  signifies  ^  Ho. 
raitheeye."    KING, 


They  made  with  hurry  towards  the  lakes; 
And  he  his  pinions  o'er  them  shakes. 
They  had  not  (with  such  horrour  fiU'd) 
The  eourage  to  let  one  be  kiU'd : 
They  fled,  and  left  no  foe  behind. 
Unless  it  were  the  fleeting  wind: 
Only — a  man  by  water  took 
Two  fine  young  merlins  and  a  rook* 

The  family  had  now  repose : 
But  with  the  Sun  the  Eagle  rose ; 
Th'  imperial  bird  pursu'd  the  foe. 
More  toil  than  rest  inur'd  to  know. 
He  wing'd  his  way  to  Latian  land, 
Wliere  first  was  hatch'd  this  murdering  band; 
He  darted  death  where'er  he  came, 
Some  of  them  dying  at  his  name. 
Their  mighty  foe— a  fatal  pledge. 
Their  bowels  tore  through  every  hedge : 
They  flutter,  shriek,  and  caw,  and  hiss. 
Their  strength  decays,  and  fears  increaie : 
But  most  the  chevaliers  the  geese. 
So  many  slaughter'd  fowl  there  was. 
Their  carcases  block'd-up  the  way^; 
The  rest  he  drove,  half  spent,  pell^melf. 
Suite  to  the  walls  of  Pontifell. 

Robin  at  home,  though  mad  to  bear 
He  should  so  conquer  every  where. 
Expostulated  thus  with  fear : 
*'  Ungrateful  I,  that  so  have  stirr'd 
Against  this  generous,  noble  bird. 
Wast  thou  not  first  by  him  preferred?  »■ 
Let* s  leave  him  in  his  gall  to  bum. 
And  back  to  Pontifell  return. 

There  some  to  chimney-tops  aspire. 
To  turrets  some  that  could  fly  higher  ; 
Some  'bove  a  hundred  miles  were  gone. 
To  roost  them  at  Byzantium. 
Alas !  in  vain  was  their  pretence. 
He  broke  through  all  their  strong  defence :  * 
Down  went  their  fences,  wires,  and  all ; 
Perches  and  birds  together  fall. 

None  hop'd  his  power  to  withstand. 
But  gave  the  nest  to  his  command : 
They  told  him  of  ten  thousand  more. 
In  flocks  along  the  (Ganges'  shore. 
Safe  in  their  furrows,  free  from  trouWe, 
Like  partridges  among  the  stubble. 
He  spreads  himself,  and  cuts  the  air* 
And  steady  flight  soon  brought  him  there. 
Lord,  how  deceiv'd  and  vex'd  he  was ! 
To  find  they  were  but  meer  jackdaws. 
A  hundred  thousand  all  in  light. 
They  all  could  chatter,  not  one  fight. 
"  I'll  deal  by  them  as  is  their  due  : 
Shough !"  cry'd  the  eagle ;  off  they  flew. 
His  flashing  eye  their  hearts  confounds. 
Though  by  their  flight  secure  from  wounds. 
Which  was  a  signal,  fatal  baulk 
To  a  late  swift  Italian  hawk. 

The  Eagle  would  no  rest  afford. 
Till  he  had  sent  my  lady  word ; 
Who  when  she  heard  the  dear  surprise. 
Wonder  and  joy  stood  in  her  eyes. 

**  My  faithful  Eagle,  bast  thou  then 
My  mortal  foes  destroyed  again  ? 
Return,  return,  and  on  me  wait ; 
Be  thou  the  guardian  of  my  gate ; 
Thee  and  thy  friends  are  worth  my  care. 
Thy  foes  (if  any  such  there  are) 
Shall  my  aTenging  imf«r  fbare.** 
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So— lest  new  ills  should  intervene. 
She  tum*d  the  Robin  out  again. 

The  Samians  now,  in  vast  dei'rght. 
Bless  the  good  lady  day  and  night ; 
Wish  that  her  life  might  ne'er  be  done. 
But  everlasting  as  the  Sun. 
The  Eagle  high  ogain  did  soar; 
The  lady  was  disturb'd  no  more. 
But  all  things  flourished  at  before. 


nOBINRED  BREAST,  WITH  THE  BEASTS, 

AN  OLD  cat's  prophecy  ; 

Taken  out  of  an  old  eopy  of  verses  supposed  to  be 
written  by  John  Lidgate,  a  monk  of  Bury. 

Onb  that  had  in  her  infant  state. 
While  playing  at  her  father's  gate. 
Seen  and  was  most  hugely  smitten 
With  young  dog  and  dirty  kitten, 
Had  took  them  up  and  lug*d  them  in. 
And  made  the  scn'ants  wash  them  clean  '• 

When  she  to  a  fit  age  was  grown. 
To  be  sole  mistress  of  her  own. 
Then  to  her  favour  and  strange  trust 
She  rais'd  these  two ;  in  rank  the  first 
The  dog :  who,  with  gilt  collar  gracM, 
Strutted  about.    The  cat  was  placed 
O'er  all  the  house  to  domineer. 
And  kept  each  wight  of  her  in  fear ; 
While  he  o*er  all  the  plains  had  power. 
That  savage  wolves  might  not  devour 
Her  flocks.    She  gave  him  charge  great  care 
To  take :  but  beasts  uncertain  are ! 

Now  see  by  these  what  troubles  rise  ^ 

To  those  whu  hi  their  choice  unwise 
Put  trust  in  such ;  for  he  soon  joinM 
With  beast  of  prey  the  dog  combined, 
Who  kill'd  the  sheep,  and  tore  the  hiud ; 
While  he  would  stand,  an<l  grin,  and  bark, 
Concealing  thus  his  dealings  dark. 
A  wolf,  or  so,  sometimes  hc*d  take, 
And  then,  O  what  a  noise  hcM  make  1 
But  with  wild-beasts  o'er-ruu  yet  arc 
The  plains :  some  die  for  want  of  fare, 
Or  torn,  or  kiird ;  the  shepherds  find 
Each  day  are  lost  of  every  kind. 

Thy  silly  sheep  lament  in  vain ; 
Of  tlieir  hard  fate,  not  him,  complain. 
The  shepherds,  and  tlie  ser\'nuts  all. 
Against  the  traitor  loudly  bawl : 
But  there  was  none  that  dar'd  to  tell 
Their  lady  what  to  them  befcl ; 
For  puss  a  fox  of  wondrous  art 
Brought-in,  to  help,  and  take  their  part. 
By  whose  assistance  to  deceive, 
She  made  her  every  lyn  bcjliovc. 

One  lucky  day,  when  she  was  walking 
In  her  woods,  with  servants  talking, 
And  stopped  to  hear  how  very  well 
A  red-breast  sung,  then  liim  to  dwell 
With  her  she  callM  :  he  come,  and  took 
His  place  next  to  a  favourite  rook ; 

*  The  political  drift  of  this  intended  prophecy  is 
still  more  evident  than  that  of  the  preceding  poem ; 
the  satire  being  abundantly  more  personal.    N. 


Where  Rol)in  soon  began  to  sing 
Such  songs  as  made  the  house  to  ring  % 
He  sung  the  loss  and  death  of  sheep. 
In  notes  that  made  the  lady  weep : 
How  for  his  charge  the  dog  unfit. 
Took  part  with  foes,  and  shepherds  bit  % 
Ev*n  from  his  birth  he  did  him  trace. 
And  show  him  cur  of  shabby  race; 
The  first  by  wandering  beggars  fed. 
His  sire,  advanc*d,  tum'd  spit  for  bread; 
Himstilf  each  trust  had  still  abus'd ; 
To  steal  what  he  should  guard,  was  usM 
From  puppy:  known  where-e*er  he  came 
Both  vile  and  base,  and  void  of  shame. 

The  cat  be  sung,  that  none  could  match 
For  venom'd  spite,  or  cruel  scratch ; 
That  from  a  witch  transform'd  she  came. 
Who  kitten'd  three  of  equal  fame : 
This  first,  one  dead,  of  tabby  fiir 
The  third  survives,  much  noise  of  her 
Had  been  :  a  cat  well  known,  with  ease 
On  errands  dark,  o'er  land  and  seas. 
She'd  joumies  take  to  cub  of  bear, 
From  these  intriguing  beasts,  who  swear 
They'll  bring  him  to  defend  the  wrong 
That  they  have  done.     Again  he  sung. 
How  tabby  once,  in  moon-light  night, 
IVotted  with'letter  fox  did  write; 
In  which  he  sends  his  best  respects 
To  the  she-bear,  and  thus  directs : 
"  Madam,"  said  he,  '*  your  cub  safe  send. 
None  shall  his  worship  soon  offend  ;* 
It's  all  I  can  at  present  do 
To  serve  him,  as  his  friends  well  know.'* 

At  this  the  beasts  grew  in  such  rage. 
That  none  their  fury  could  assuage ; 
Nay,  puss  her  lady  would  have  scratched. 
And  tore  her  eyes,  but  she  was  watched  ; 
For  she*d  set  up  iier  back,  and  mew. 
And  thrice  ev'n  \\\  her  face  she  flew. 
The  dog,  like  an  ungrateful  spark,  . 
At  her  would  dare  to  snarl  and  bark. 
Her  tenants  wondering  stood  to  hear 
That  she  their  insolence  would  bear; 
And  otler'd  their  assistance  to 
Soon  make  them  better  manners  know  c 
But  slie,  to  a\'oid  all  farther  rout. 
Her  window  opening,  tum'd  Bob  out; 
Hoj)ing  that  then  her  beasts  would  live 
In  peace,  and  no  disturbance  give. 

Yet  nothing  she  can  do  avails. 
Their  rage  against  her  still  pre^-ails ; 
Though  puss  was  warn'd  to  fear  their  fate 
In  lines  (by  old  prophetic  cat 
Writ  before  her  transfonnation. 
When  she  was  in  the  witch's  station) 
Foretelling  thus :  "  When  .beasts  arc  grown 
To  certain  heights,  before  unknown 
Of  human  race,  some  shall  aloud 
Inflame  and  aim  a  dreadful  crowd. 
Who  in  vast  numbers  shall  advance. 
And  to  new  tunes  shall  make  them  dance: 
Wlien  this  begins,  no  longer  hope, 
For  all  remains  is  axe  and  ropt\" 

But,  not  tleterr'd  by  this,  they  dar'd. 
With  some  who  of  their  plunder  shar'd, 
T'  afi'rout  tlu  ir  lady,  and  conspire 
To  many  with  her  money  hire ; 
Contemning  her,  to  pay  undue 
Regards  unto  this  bestial  crew : 
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Thongli  these  resembled  human  shapes. 
They  were  indeed  no  more  than  apes; 
'Who  some  in  house,  and  some  in  wood^ 
vAnd  others  in  high  boxes  stood. 
That  chattering  made  such  noise  and  stir. 
How  all  was  due  to  fox  and  cur; 
Till,  by  their  false  deluding  way, 
She  found  her  flocks  begin  to  stray. 
Still 'Robin  does  for  her  his  care 
And  zeal  express;  on  whom  yet  are 
His  thoughts  all  fix'd.     On  her  he  dreams 
Each  night.     Her  praises  are  his  themes 
In  son^  all  day.     Now  perch'd  on  tree, 
Finding  himself  secure  aud  free, 
He  pertly  shakes  his  little  wings. 
Sets  up  his  throat :  again  he  sings, 
•*  That  she  had  left  no  other  way 
To  save  her  flocks,  and  end  this  fray, 
But  soon  to  her  asi^istancc  take 
One  who  could  make  these  monsters  shake; 
A  well-known  huntsman,  who  has  skill 
The  fiercest  beasts  to  tame  or  kill : 
At  her  command  he  'd  come,  and  he 
"Would  make  her  great,  and  set  them  free; 
That,  should  these  beasts  some  evil  day 
Bring  cub  into  her  grounds,  she  may 
Depend  that  not  herself  they  Ml  spare. 
Since  to  insult  her  now  they  dare: 
All  she  at  best  can  hope  fur  tbfl^ 
Is  to  be  safe  shut  up  in  den  ; 
Since  by  sure  signs  all  these  insrrate 
Are  known  to  bear  her  deadly  hate.'* 

He  ends  his  song,  and  prays  to  Heaven 
That  she  may  have  the  wisdom  given, 
l^fore  it  be  too  late,  to  take 
Such  resolutions  as  may  make 
Her  safe,  and  that  these  beasts  no  more 
To  ravage  in  t^c  plains  have  power. 


BRITAIN'S  P.1LL.4DIUM; 

OR, 

LORD  BOLINGBROKK'S  WELCOME  FROM 

FRxVNCE'. 

Et  thure,  et  fidibus  jurat 

Placarc,  et  vituli  sanguine  debito 
Custodes  Numidce  Deos. 

Hop.  lib.  i.  Od.  xxxvi.  ad  Pomponium 
Numidam,  ob  cujus  ex  Hispania  red- 
ditum  gandio  exultat. 

What  noise  is  this,  that  interrupts  my  sleep? 

What  echoing  shouts  rise  from  the  briny  deep? 

Neptune  a  solemn  festival  prepares. 

And  j)eacc  through  all  his  flowing  orb  declares: 

That  dreadful  trident  whi<'h  he  us'd  to  shake. 

Make  Earth's  foundations  and  Jove's  palace  quake. 

Now,  by  his  side,  on  ouzy  couch  reclin'd, 

Chives  a  smooth  surface  and  a  gentle  wind: 

Innumerable  Tritons  lead  the  way. 

And  crowds  of  Nereids  round  his  chariot  play. 

'  Lord  Bolingbroke  set  out  for  France  (accom- 
panied by  Mr.  Hare,  one  of  his  under-secretaries, 
Mr.  Prior,  and  the  Abbe  (juaftier)  Aug.  2;  and 
arrived  again  io  Londoo,  Aug.  21 ,  1713.    N» 


The  ancient  sea-gods  with  attention  wait. 
To  learn  what's  now  the  last  result  of  Fate ; 
What  earthly  monarch  Neptune -now  decrees 
Alone  his  great  vi  egcrent  of  the  seas. 

By  an  auspicious  gale,  Britannia's  fleet 
On  Gailia*s  coast  this  shining  triumph  meet; 
These  pomps  divine  their  mortal  sense  snrprise, 
I/)ud  to  the  ear,  and  dazzling  to  the  eyes: 
Whilst  scaly  Tritons,  with  their  shells,  proclaim 
The  names  that  must  sunive  to  future  fame; 
And  nymphs  their  diadems  of  pearl  prepare 
For   monarchs  who,   to  purehase  peace,   make 

war: 
Then  Neptune  his  majestic  silence  broke. 
And  to  the  trembling  sailors  mildly  spoke: 
"  1'hroughout  the  world  Britannia's  flag  display; 
'Tis  my  command,  that  all  the  globe  obey; 
Ix't  British  fitreamers  wave  their  heads  on  high. 
And  dread  no  foe  beneath  Jove's  azure  sky; 
'i'he  rest  let  Nereus  tell" — 

"  If  I  have  tnith,"  says  Nereus,  "  and  foresee 
The  intricate  designs  of  Destiny; 
1,  that  have  view'd  whatever  fleets  have  rode 
With  sharpen'd  keels  to  cut  the  yielding  flood; 
I,  that  could  weigh  the  fates  of  Greece  and  Rome, 
Phoenician  wealth,  and  Carthaginian  doom; 
Must  suivly  know  what,  in  the  womb  of  Time, 
Was  fore-ordain'd  for  Britain's  happy  clime; 
How  wars  upon  the  watery  realm  shall  cease. 
And  Anna  give  the  world  a  glorious  peaces; 
Restore  the  spicy  traffic  of  the  east, 
And  stretch  her  empire  to  the  distant  wests 
llor  fleets  descry  Aurora's  purple  bed. 
And  Phicbus'  steeds  after  their  labours  fed. 
The  southern  coasts,  to  Britain  scarcely  known,. 
Shall  irrow  as  hospitable  as  their  own  : 
No  monst(TS  shall  be  feign'd,  to  guard  their  store. 
When  British  trade  secures  their  golden  ore: 
The  tVcry  proiluct  of  the  Cotswold  field 
Shall  equal  what  Prruvian  mountains  yield: 
Iro|i  shall  there  intrinsic  \alue  show. 
And  by  Vulranian  art  more  precious  grow. 

"  Britannia's  royal  fishery  shall  be 
Improv'd  by  a  kind  guardian  deity: 
That  miirhty  task  to  Olaucus  we  assign, 
Of  more  imi>ortantx»  than  the  richest  mine ; 
He  shall  direct  them  how  to  strike  the  whale, 
I  low  to  avoid  the  danger,  when  prevail ; 
What  treaRiue  lies  ui>on  the  frozen  coast 
Not  yet  explored,  nor  negligently  lost, 

'*  In  vast  Arcadia's  plains,  nr^w  theme  for  fame^ 
Towns  shall  be  built,  sacred  to  Anna's'  name: 
The  silver  fir  and  lofty  pine  shall  rise  * 

From  Britain's  own  united  colonies; 
Which  to  the  mast  shall  canvas-wings  affi)rd ; 
And  pitch,  to  strengthen  the  unfaithful  board; 
Norway  may  then  her  naval  stores  with-hold, 
Aud  proudly  sUrve  for  want  of  British  gold. 
*'  O  happy  isle !  to  such  advantage  plac'd. 
That  all  the  world  is  by  thy  counsels  grac'd  j 
Thy  nati(m's  genius,  with  industrious  arts. 
Renders  thee  lovely  to  remotest  parts. 
Eliza  first  the  sable  scene  withdrew, 
And  to  the  ancient  world  display'd  the  new; 
When  Burleigh  at  the  helm  of  state  was  seen, 
The  truest  subject  to  the  greatest  queen ; 
The  Indians,  fVom  the  Spanish  yoke  made  free, 
Bless'd  the  eflfects  of  English  liberty; 

*  Annapolis,  the  capital  of  Nova  Scotia. 
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Drake  round ihewortdhis  &overeigD*th<m(Nir spread, 
Through  straits  and  guiphs  immense  her  £Bune 

convey  *d; 
Nor  rests  inquiry  here;  his  curious  eye 
Descries  new  constetlations  in  the  sky, 
In  which  vast  space,  ambiUous  mariners 
Might  place  their  names  on  high,  and  choose  their 

stars. 
Kaleigh,  with  hopes  of  new  discoveries  fir'd, 
And  all  the  depths  of  human  wit  inspired, 
RovM  o'er  the  western  world  in  search  of  fame. 
Adding  fresh  glory  to  Eliza's  name; 
Subdued  new  empires  that  will  records  be 
Immortal  of  a  queen's  virginity^. 

"  But  think  not,  Albion,  that  thy  sons  decay, 
Or  that  thy  princes  have  less  power  to  sway; 
Whatever  in  Eliza's  reign  was  seen, 
With  a  redoubled  vigour  springs  again : 
Imperial  ^nna  shall  the  seas  controul. 
And  spread  her  naval  laws  from  pole  to  pole: 
Kor  think  her  conduct  or  her  counsels  less, 
In  arts  of  war,  or  treaties  for  a  peace; 
In  thrifty  management  of  Britain's  wealth, 
Embezzled  lately,  or  purloin'd  by  stealth. 
Ko  nation  can  fear  want,  or  dread  surprise, 
Where  Oxford's  prudence  Burleigh's  loss  supplies; 
On  him  the  public  most  securely  leans, 
To  ease  the  burthen  of  the  best  of  queens: 
On  him  the  merchants  fix  their  longing  eyes. 
When  war  shall  cease,  and  British  commerce  rise. 

**  Ale  ides'  strength  and  Atlas'  firmer  mind 
To  narrow  straights  of  Europe  were  confin'd. 
The  British  sailors,  from  their  royal  change, 
IVIay  find  a  nobler  liberty  to  range. 
Oxford  shall  be  their  pole-star  to  the  south. 
And  there  reward  the  efforts  of  their  youth : 
Whence,  through  his  conduct,  traflic  shall  increase, 
£v'n  to  those  seas  which  take  their  Ttame  from 
peace  \ 
"  Peace  is  the  sound  must  glad  the  Britons' ears : 
But  see !  the  noble  Bolingbroke  appears ; 
Oesturc  compos'd  and  looks  serene  declare 
Th'  approaching  issue  of  a  doubtful  war. 
Kow  my  cerulean  race,  safe  in  the  deep. 
Shall  hear  no  cannons'  roar  disturb  their  sleep ; 
But  smoothest  tides  and  the  most  halcyon  gales 
Shall  to  their  port  direct  Britannia's  sails. 

"  Ye  Tritons,  sons  of  gods!  'tis  my  conunand, 
That  you  sec  Bolingbroke  in  safety  land ; 
Your  concave  shells  for  softest  notes  prepare, 
Whilst  Echo  shall  repeat  the  gentlest  air; 
The  river-gods  shall  there  your  triumphs  meet, 
And,  in  old  Ocean  mix'd,  your  hero  greet ; 
Thames  shall  stand  wondering,  Isis  shall  rejoice, 
And  both  in  tuneful  numbers  raise  their  voice ; 
The  rapid  Medway,  and  the  fertile  Trent, 
In  swiftest  streams,  confess  ilieir  true  content; 
Avon  and  Severn  shall  in  raptures  Join, 
And  Fame  convey  them  to  the  northern  Tine. 
Tweed  then  no  more  the  Britons  shall  divide. 
But  peace  and  plenty  flow  on  either  side ; 
Triumphs  proclaim,  and  mirth  and  jovial  feasts. 
And  all  the  world  invite  for  welcome  guests." 

Faction,  that  through  the  land  so  ^tal  spread, 
Ko  more  shall  dare  to  raise  her  Hydra's  head ; 
But  all  her  votaries  in  silence  mourn 
The  happiness  of  Bolingbroke's  return ; 

«  Alluding  to  the  first  settlement  of  Virginia. 
4  Thfi  Pacific  Ocean. 


Far  from  the  common  pitch,  he  iliall  irii^ 
With  great  designs,  to  dazzle  Envy's  eyes ; 
Search  deep,  to  know  of  whiggish  pioti  the  aomoe, 
Their  e\-er-tumiog  schemes,  and  restless  course. 

Who  shall  heresfter  British  annals  read. 
But  will  reflect  with  wonder  on  this  deed  ? 
How  artfully  his  conduct  overcame 
A  stubborn  race,  and  queiich'd  a  raging  flame ; 
Retriev'd  the  Britons  from  unruly  Fate, 
And  overthrow  the  Phaetons  of  state ! 
These  wise  exploits  through  CUllia's  nation  ran. 
And  fir'd  their  souls,  to  sec  the  wond'rous  nun: 
Tlie  aged  counsellors,  without  surprise, 
Found  wit  and  prudence  sparkling  in  his  eyes; 
Wisdom  that  was  not  gain'd  in  course  of  years, 
Or  reverence  owing  to  his  hoary  hairs. 
But  struck  by  force  of  genius ;  such  as  drove 
The  goddess  Pallas  firom  the  brain  of  Jove. 
The  youth  of  France,  with  pleasure,  iook'd  to  see 
His  graceful  mien  and  beauteous  symmetry : 
The  virgins  ran,  as  to  unusual  show. 
When  he  to  Paris  came,  and  Fontainbleau ; 
Viewing  the  blooming  minister  desir'd, 
And  still,  the  more  they  gaz'd,  the  more  admir'd. 
Nor  did  the  court,  that  best  true  grandeur  knovi. 
Their  sentiments  by  lesser  focts  disclose. 
By  commou  pomp,  or  ceremonious  train^ 
Seen  heretofore,  or  to  be  seen  again  ; 
But  they  devis^^new  honours,  yet  unknown. 
Or  paid  to  any  fubject  of  a  crown. 

The  Gallic  king,  in  age  and  counsels  wise, 
Sated  with  war,  and  weary  of  disguise. 
With  open  arms  salutes  the  British  peer. 
And  gladly  owns  his  prince  and  character. 
As  Hermes  from  the  throne  of  Jove  descends, 
With  grateful  errand,  to  Heaven's  choicest  friends; 
As  Iris  from  the  bed  of  Juno  flies,  [skies, 

To  bt»ar  her  queen's  commands  through  yieldinj; 
Whilst  o'er  her  wings  fresh  beams  of  glory  flow, 
And  blended  colours  paint  her  wondrous  bow ; 
So  Bolingbroke  a])pears  in  liouis'  sight, 
With  message  heavenly ;  and,  with  equal  light. 
Dispels  all  clouds  of  doubt,  and  fear  of  wars. 
And  in  his  mistress'  name  for  peace  declares: 
Accents  divine !  which  the  great  king  receives 
With  the  same  grace  that  mighty  Anna  gives. 

Let  otliers  boast  of  blood,  the  spoil  of  foes. 
Rapine  and  murder,  and  of  endless  woes. 
Detested  pomp!  and  trophies  gain'd  from  far. 
With  spangled  ensigns,  streaming  in  the  air; 
Count  how  they  made  Bavarian  subjects  feci 
The  rage  of  fire,  and  edge  of  hardcn'd  steel ; 
Fatal  effects  of  foul  insatiate  pride ; 
That  deal  their  wounds  alike  on  cither  side. 
No  limits  set  to  their  ambitious  ends; 
For  who  bounds  them,  no  loneer  can  be  friends. 
By  different  methods  Bolingbroke  shall  raise 
His  growing  honours  and  immortal  praise. 
He,  fir'd  with  glory  and  the  public  good. 
Betwixt  the  people  and  their  danger  stood : 
Arm'd  with  convincing  tmths,  he  did  appear; 
And  all  he  said  was  sparkling,  bright,  and  clear. 
The  listening  senate  with  attention  heard. 
And  sonic  adnflr'd,  while  others  trembling  fcar*d; 
Not  from  the  tropes  of  formal  eloquence. 
But  Demosthenic  strength  and  weight  uf  sense. 
Such  as  fond  Oxford  to  her  son  supplied. 
Designed  her  own,  as  well  as  Britain's  pride ; 
Who,  less  beholden  to  the  ancient  strains. 
Might  show  a  nobler  blood  in  English  veins ; 
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lo  wbftteTer  Homer  sweetly  totig 
ester's  counsels,  or  Ulysses*  tongue. 
!  all  yc  njrmpbs,  whilst  time  and  youth  alloi 
ire  the  rose  and  lily  for  his  brow. 
1  he  has  done,  but  still  has  more  in  riew ; 
nna's  interest  and  his  country  true. 
;  I  could  prophesy;  but  must  refrain: 
truths  would  make  another  mortal  vain ! 


TO  THE 


DUKE  OF  BEAUFORTK  « 

PARAPHRASE  ON  NAUDiEt'8*S  ADDRESS  TO    , 
CARDINAL  DE  B4GNI. 

time  will  come  (if  Fate  shall  please  to  give 
feeble  thread  of  mine  more  space  to  live) 
a  I  shall  you  and  all  your  acts  nihearse, 
much  loftier  and  more  fluent  verse ; 
langes*  banks,  and  China  farther  eant, 
arolina,  and  the  distant  west, 
•  name  shall  fly,  and  every  where  be  blest; 
agfa  Spain  and  tracts  of  Lybian  sands  shall  go 
Uissian  limits,  and  to  Zembla's  snow. 
L  shall  my  eager  Mu<ie  expand  her  wing, 
r  love  of  justice  and  your  goodness  sing; 
r  greatness,  equal  to  the  stale  you  hold ; 
>unsel  wise,  in  execution  bold| 
there  appears,  in  all  that  you  dispense, 
ity,  good-nature,  and  the  strength  of  sense. 
ie  let  the  world  admire.«»From  you  a  smile 
ore  than  a  reward  of  all  my  toil. 


MISCELLANY  POEMS. 

SONG. 

You  say  you  love ;  repeat  a<,'ain. 

Repeat  th*  amazing  sound, 
Repeat  the  ease  of  all  my  pain. 

The  cure  of  every  wound. 

What  you  to  thousands  have  dented, 

To  me  you  freely  give; 
Whilst  1  in  humble  silence  died. 

Your  mercy  bids  me  live. 

So  upon  Latmos'  top  each  night, 

Endymion  sighing  lay; 
Gaz'd  on  the  Moon's  transcendent  light. 

Despaired,  and  durst  not  pray. 

But  divine  Cynthia  saw  his  grief, 
Th*  effect  of  conquering  <!hanns : 

UaaskM  the  goddess  briugs  relief^ 
And  falls  into  his  arms. 


SONG, 


You  know  the  captives  she  has  made, 

The  torment  of  her  chain : 
Let  her,  let  her  be  once  bttray'd. 

Or  rack  her  with  disdain ! 
Sec  tears  flow  from  her  pfercing  eyes^ 

She  bend:}  her  knee  divine; 
Her  tears,  for  Damon's  sake,  despisej 

Lot  her  kneel  still,  for  mine. 

Pursue  thy  conquest,  chamiing  youth. 
Her  hauj;hty  beauty  vex,  * 

Till  trembling  virgins  learn  this  truth— 
Meu  can  revenge  their  sex ! 


TO  CMUA, 

The  cruel  Caelia  loves,  and  bums 

In  flames  she  cannot  hide ; 
Make  her,  dear  Thyrsis,  cold  returns. 

Treat  her  with  scorn  and  pride. 

Dr.  King  dedicated  his  Engliah  TenloD  of 
t  work  to  the  duke  of  fieauibrt. 


THE  LAST  BILLET. 

September  and  November  now  were  past. 

When  men  in  boiifires  did  their  firing  waste: 

Yet  still  my  monumental  log  did  last : 

To  beggiuf  boys  it  was  not  made  a  prey 

On  the  king's  birth  or  coronation  day. 

Why  withlhose  oaks,  under  whose  sacred  shade 

Charles  was  preserved,  should  any  fire  be  made? 

At  last  a  frost,  a  dismal  frost,  there  came, 

Like  that  whic!\  made  a  market  upon  Thame : 

Unruly  compauy  would  then  have  made 

Fire  with  this  log,  whilst  thus  its  owner  prayM: 

"  Thou  that  art  worship'd  in  Dodona's  grove. 

From  all  thy  sacred  trees  fierce  flames  remove: 

Preserve  this  groaning  branch,  O  hear  my  prayer. 

Spare  me  this  one,  this  one  poor  billet  spare; 

That,  having  many  fires  and  flames  withstodd. 

Its  ancient  testimonial  may  last  good, 

In  future  times  to  prove,  I  once  bad  wood!'* 


TO  LAURA. 

IN  IMITATION  OF  PETRARCft. 

At  sight  of  murdered  Pompey's  bead 

Cssar  forgets  his  sex  and  state. 
And,  whjlst  his  generous  tears  ai-e  sbcd. 

Wishes  he  had  at  least  a  milder  fate. 

At  Absalom's  untimely  fall, 

David  with  grief  his  conquest  views: 

Nay,  weeps  for  unrelenting  Saul, 
And  in  soft  verse  the  mournful  theme  pursues. 

The  mightier  Laura,  from  Love's  darts  secure. 
Beholds  the  thousand  deaths  that  I  endure, 
Each  death  made  horrid  with  most  cruel  pain; 
Yet  no  frail  pity  in  her  looks  appears  j 
Her  eyes  betray  no  careless  tears, 
But  persecute  me  still  with  auger  and  disdain. 


TO  THE  RIGHT  HON. 

THE  LATE  EARL  OF 

UPON  HIS  DISPUTING  PUBLICLY  AT  CHRIST 
CHURCH,  OXFORD. 

Muse,  to  thy  master's  loxlgings  quickly  fly. 
Entrance  to  thee  his  goodness  won't  deny: 


I 


»  Probably  James  the  third  e»ri  of  ARgksea.  N. 
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With  due  sabmission,  tell  him  yoii  are  mine, 
And  that  you  trouble  him  vitli  this  design. 
Exactly  to  inform  his  poblo  youth 
Of  what  you  heard  just  now  from  ranquishM 
Truth:  {be 

•*  Conquered,  undone!  Tis  strange  that  thciis  should 
In  this  confession  pleasure  ev'n  to  me. 
IVith  wdl-wrought  terms  my  hold  1  stnmgly  barred, 
iVnd  rough  distinctions  were  my  surly  guard. 
Wh^st  Ij'lure  of  my  cnute,  this  strength  possess; 
A  noble  youth,  advancing  with  address, 
Led  glittering  Falsehood  on  with  so  much  art. 
That  I  soon  felt  sad  omens  in  mv  heart. 
Words  with  that  grace,"  said  I,  "  must  needs  per- 
1  find  myself  insensibly  belravM.  [suadc; 

Whilst  he  pursues  his  concjucst,  1  retreat, 
And  by  that  name  would  palliate  my  defeat. 
"  But  here  methinks  I  do  the  prospect  see 
Of  all  those  triumphs  he  prepares  for  me. 
When  Virtue  or  when  Innocence  opprest 
Fly  for  sure  refuge  to  his  generous  breast; 
When  with  a  noble  mien  his  youth  appears. 
And  gentle  voice  persuades  the  listening  pcors, 
Judges  shall  wonder  when  he  clears  the  laws, 
Dispelling  mists,  which  long  have  hid  their  cause: 
Then,  by  his  aid,  aid  that  can  never  fail, 
Ev*n  I,  though  coiiqucrM  now,  shall  sun?  prevail : 
Thousands  of  wreaths  to  me  he  shall  repay, 
For  that  one  laurel  Errour  wears  to-day." 


A  GEKTLEMAN  TO  BIS  HIFE, 

When  your  kind  wishes  first  I  sought, 
'Twas  in  the  dawn  of  youth  : 

1  toasted  von,  for  vou  I  fouzht. 
But  never  thought  of  truth. 

You  saw  how  still  my  fire  increasM ; 

I  griev'd  to  be  denied : 
You  said,  "  Till  I  to  wander  ecas'd, 

You'd  guard  your  heart  with  pride.*' 

1,  that  once  feign M  too  many  lies. 

In  height  of  passion  swore, 
By  you  and  other  deities, 

That  1  would  range  no  more. 

I*ve  swoni,  and  tlu:reforf.  now  am  fix'd, 

No  lonj;er  faUe  and  vain : 
My  passion  is  with  honour  niixVl, 

And  both  shall  ever  nigu. 


THE  MAD  LOVER. 

I'LL  from  my  breast  tear  fond  desire. 

Since  I^ura  is  not  mine : 
1  ni  strive  to  cure  the  amorous  fire. 

And  quench  the  flame  with  wine. 

Perhaps  in  groves  and  cooling  shade 

S<»ft  slumbers  I  may  find  : 
There  all  the  vows  to  Laura  made, 

Shall  vanish  with  the  wind. 

The  speaking  strinirs  and  charming  song 

My  pa^'Hion  may  remove : 
Oh,  music  will  the  pain  prolong, 

And  is  the  food  of  love. 


I  '11  search  Heaven,  Kartb,  IIcll,  seas,  and  sir, 

And  that  shall  set  me  free: 
Oh,  I.Aura'8  image  will  be  there 

Where  Laura  will  not  be. 

My  soul  roust  still  endure  the  pain, 

And  with  fresh  torment  rave: 
For  none  can  ever  break  the  chain 

That  once  was  Laura^s  slave. 


THE   SOLDIER'S   WEDDING, 

*▲    SOLILOQUY    DV    NAN    THRASHERWEIX. 

Being  part  of  a  play  called  The  New  Troop. 

0  M  Y  dear  Thrashcm'ell,  you  're  gone  to  sea. 
And  happiness  must  ever  IvinishM  be 

From  our  flock-bod,  our  garret,  and  from  me! 
P<Tliaps  he  is  on  land  at  Portsmouth  now 
In  the  embraces  of  some  Hampshire  sow. 
Who,  with  a  wanton  pat,  cries,  "  Now,  mydesr, 
You  »re  wishing  for  some  Wapping  doxy  heie.**— 
"  Pox  on  them  all !  but  most  on  bouncing  Nao, 
With  whom  the  tonnents  of  my  life  began: 
She  is  a  bitter  one  !".^ You  lye,  you  rogue; 
You  are  a  treacherous,  false,  ungrateful  dog. 
Did  not  1  taksf  j^ou  up  without  a  shirt?        [dirt! 
Woe  worth  the  hand  that  scrubb*d  off  all  your 
Did  not  my  inten'st  list  yon  in  the  guard? 
And  had  not  you  ten  shillings,  my  reward? 
Did  I  not  then,  before  the  seijcanVs  face. 
Treat  Jack,  Tom,  Will,  and  Martin,  with  disgrace? 
AridThraslierwell  h<.fore  all  others  choose^ 
When  I  had  the  whole  regiment  to  louse? 
(?»irs'd  be  the  day  when  you  produc*d  your  sword, 
Tlie  just  ri'veng«T  of  your  injur'd  word  ! 
Tin*  m.irtial  youth  round  in  a  circle  stood, 
With  envious  looks  of  love,  and  itching  blood: 
You,  w  itii  Kome  oaths  that  signified  consent. 
Cried  '*  Tom  is  Nan's!"  and  o'er  the  sword  you 

went. 
Th<'n  I  with  some  more  modesty  would  steji: 
The  ensign  thunip'd  my  bum,  and  made  me  leap. 

1  Kap'd  indeed ;  and  you  prevailing  men 
Leave  us  no  power  of  leaping  back  again. 


THE  OLD  CHEESE, 

Young  Slouch  the  farmer  had  a  jolly  wife. 
That  know  all  the  conveniences  of  life, 
Wh<»se  diligence  and  cleanliness  supplied 
The  wit  which  Nature  had  to  him  denied : 
But  then  she  had  a  tongue  tliat  would  be  heard, 
And  make  a  better  man  than  Slouch  afi^rd. 
This  made  censorirms  persons  of  the  town 
Say,  Slouch  could  lianlly  call  his  soul  his  own : 
For,  if  he  went  abroad  too  much,  she  'd  use 
To  tnve  him  slippers,  and  lock  up  his  shoes. 
Talking  he  lov'd,  and  ne'er  was  more  afilictcd 
Than  when  he  was  disturb'd  or  contradicted: 
Yet  still  into  his  stor>'  she  would  break 
With,  *<  'Tis  not  so-— piay  give  me  leav<»  to  speak.** 
His  friewls  thought  this  "was  a  tyrannic  rule, 
Not  differing  nnieh  fi^m  calling  of  him  fool  j 
Told  him,  he  must  exert  himself,  and  be 
In  fact  the  master  of  his  family. 


THE  -fTSHERMAN. 
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I,  "  That  the  next  Tuesday  noon  would 
ow 

he  were  the  lord  at  home,  or  no ; 
pir  good  company  he  would  entreat 
rewM  ale,  and  clean,  if  homf'ly,  meat" 
ing  heart  home  to  his  wife  hv  goes, 
is  knees  does  his  rash  act  disclose, 
's  dear  Sukcy,  that,  one  <lay  at  least, 
appear  as  master  of  the  feast.  [sec 

nt  your  wish,"  cries  sh**,  "  that  you  may 
sdom  to  be  govcmM  still  by  me.*' 
e»ts  upon  tlie  day  appointed  came, 
sy  farmer  with  his  simperin?  dame, 
le ! "  cries  Slouch,  **  why  dost  not  thou 
ipear ! 

^  thy  manners  when  aunt  Snap  is  here  ?" 
»n  ask,"  says  Sue ;  «*  Pd  not  offend 
dear  invites,  much  less  his  friend.*' 
by  his  kinsman  Gruffy  had  been  taught 
ain  his  friends  with  fmding  fault, 
e  the  main  ingredient  of  his  treat 
g,  "  There  was  nothinjj  fit  to  eat : 
I  pork  stinks*  the  roast  beef's  not  enough, 
n*8  nisty,  and  the  hens  are  tough  ; 
8  all  rags,  the  butt(*r\s  tiimM  to  oil ; 
I  buy  good  meat  for  sluts  to  spoil, 
e  the  first  Slouches  ever  sate 

I  pudding  without  plumbs  or  i$t. 

th  or  stomach's  strong  enough  to  feed 

Kwe  my  grannum  kept  to  breed  ? 

♦t  old  pigeons,  and  they  stale,  be  drest, 

!fre*8  so  many  squab  ones  in  the  nest  ? 

is  sour ;  this  musty,  thick,  and  stale, 

e  than  any  thing,  except  th<?  ale." 

this  while  many  excuses  made : 

igs  she  own'd  ;  at  other  time**  she  laid 

on  chance,  but  oflener  on  the  maid. 

heese  was  btought.   Says  Slouch,  **  This 

n  shall  roll : 

tis  hanl  enuue:h  to  make  a  bowl : 

im-milk,  and  therefore  it  shall  go ; 

because  'tis  Suffolk,  follow  too." 

kie's  patience  did  begin  to  waste ; 

r  cmiM  dissimulation  last. 

:  me  rise,"  says  Sue,  **  my  dear;  I'll  find 

periiaps  may  be  to  lovy's  mind." 

n  entry,  standing  close,  where  he 

d  none  of  all  his  friends,  might  see  ^ 

lishing  a  cudgel  he  had  felt, 

lough  on  this  occasion  smelt ; 

my  joy!"  she  cri«Kl,  **  if  I  can  please 

it  with  a  taste  of  his  old  chee;<<* !" 

tuni'd  his  head,  saw  his  \vitV*s  vigorous 

h'T  oaken  saplin'r  of  commami,        [Itand 

II  the  twang:  "  Is't  the  old  cheese,  mv 
ir? 

lo  need  of  cheese,"  cries  Slouch  :  "  I'll 

?ar, 

■  e  din'd  as  well  as  my  lord  mayor  !" 


THE   SKILLET. 

Iibours,  Clod  and  Jolt,  would  married  be; 

•t  in  their  choice  of  wives  agree. 

;:ht  a  cuckold  was  a  monstrous  beast, 

huge  glaring  eyes  and  spa^ading  crest : 
resolving  never  to  be  such, 
wife  none  but  himself  could  touch. 


JoU,  thinking  muTtftge  was  decreed  by  Fate, 
Which  shows  us  whoin  to  love>  and  whom  to  hate^ 
To  a  young,  handsome,  jolly  lass,  made  court. 
And  gave  his  friends  convincing  reasons  ibr^. 
That,  since  in  life  such  misi'hief  must  he  had. 
Beauty  had  something  still  that  was  not  bad. 
Within  two  months,  Fortune  was  pieas'd  to  send 
A  tinker  to  Clod's  house,  with  **  Brass  to  mend." 
ITie  good  old  wife  survey 'd  the  brawny  spark, 
And  found  his  chine  was  large,  though  counte- 
nance dark. 
First  she  appears  in  all  her  airs,  then  tries 
The  squintiug  efforts  of  her  amorous  eyes. 
Much  time  was  spent,  and  much  desire  exprest: 
At  last  the  tinker  cried,  "  Few  words  are  best: 
Give  me  that  skillet  then  ;  and,  if  Vm  true, 
I  dearly  earn  it  for  the  work  I  do." 
They 'greed;  they  parted.    On  the  tinker  goes, 
With  the  same  stroke  of  pan,  and  twang  of  nos^ 
Till  he  at  Jolt's  beheld  a  sprightly  dame 
That  set  his  native  vigour  all  on  flame. 
He  looks,  sighs,  faints,  at  last  b<^ns  to  cry, 
"  And  can  you  then  let  a  young  tinker  die  ?» 
Says  she,  "  Give  me  your  skillet  then,  and  try.» 
"  My  skillet !  Both  my  heart  and  skillet  take  j 
I  wish  it  ware  a  copper  for  your  sake." 

After  aH  this,  not  many  days  did  pass. 
Clod,  sitting  at  Jolt's  house,  survey'd  the  bnat 
And  glittering  pewter  standing  on  the  jshelf ; 
Then,  after  some  gruff  nmttering  with  himself. 
Cried,    **  Pr'ythee,  Jolt,  how  came  that  skillet 
thine  ?" 
You  know  as  well  as  I,"  quoth  Jolt;  "  Vent 
mine ;  [matter 

I'll  ask  Nan."     Twas  done;  Nan  told  the 


(( 


But 


In  truth  as  'twas ;  then  cried,  "  You've  got  the 

better : 
For,  tell  me,  <learest,  whether  you  would  chuse 
To  be  a  gainer  by  me,  or  to  lose. 
As  for  our  neighbour  Clod,  this  I  dare  say, 
We've  beauty  and  a  skillet  more  than  they,** 


THE  fisherman: 

Tom  Banks  by  native  industry  was  taught 
The  various  arts  how  fishes  might  be  caught. 
Sometimes  with  trembling  reed  and  single  hair 
And  bait  conceal'd,  he'd  for  their  death  prepare. 
With  melancholy  thoughts  and  downcast  eyes. 
Expecting  till  deceit  had  gain'd  its  prize. 
Sometimes  in  rivulet  quick,  and  water  clear. 
They'd  meet  a  fate  more  generotis  from  his  spear. 
To  basket  oft  he'd  pliant  oziers  turn, 
Wnere  they  might  entrance  find,  but  no  return. 
H  s  net  well  pois'd  with  lead  he'd  sometimes  throw 
Encircling  thus  his  captives  all  below. 
But,  when  he  would  a  quick  destruction  make. 
And  from  afar  much  larger  booty  take,  [set 

He'd  through  the  stream,  where  most  descending. 
From  side  to  side  his  strong  capacious  net ; 
And  then  his  rustic  crew  with  mighty  poles 
Would  drive  bis  prey  out  from  their  oozy  holes. 
And  hO  pursue  them  down  the  rolling  flood. 
Gasping  for  breath,  and  almost  choak'd  with  mud. 
Till  they,  of  farther  passage  quite  bereft, 
W<»re  in  the  mash  with  gills  entangled  left. 
Trot,  who  liv'd  down  the  stream,  ne'er  thought 
his  beer 
Was  good,  unless  be  bad  bis  water  cleu; 


\ 
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He  goes  to  Banlts,  and  tinu  begins  his  tale : 
*'  Lord  !  if  you  knew  but  how  the  people  rail! 
They  cannot  boil,  nor  wash,  nor  rinse,  they  say, 
With  water  sometimes  ink,  and  sometimes  wbey> 
According  as  you  meet  with  mud  or  clay. 
Besides,  my  wife  these  six  months  could  not  brew, 
And  now  the  blame  of  this  alVs  laid  on  you : 
For  it  will  be  a  dismal  thing  to  think 
How  we  old  Trots  must  live,  and  have  no  drink : 
Therefore,  I  pray,  some  other  method  take 
Of  lit*hiug,  were  it  only  for  our  sake.*' 

Says  Banks,  "  Vm  sorry  it  should  be  my  lot 
F.ver  to  disoblige  my  gossip  Trot : 
Yet  't'en't  my  fault;  but  so  *tis  Fortune  tries  one. 
To  make  his  meat  become  his  neighbour's  poison ; 
And  so  we  pray  for  winds  upon  this  coast. 
By  which  on  t'other  navies  may  be  lost. 
Therefore  in  patience  rest,  though  I  proceed : 
There's  no  ill-nature  in  the  case,  but  need. 
Though  for  your  use  this  water  will  not  serve, 
I'd  rather  you  should  choak,  than  I  should  starve.'' 


A  CASE  OF  CONSCIENCE. 

Old  Paddy  Scot,  with  none  of  the  best  frees, 
Had  a  most  knotty  pate  at  solving  caafli; 
In  any  point  could  tell  you,  to  a  hair, 
When  was  a  grain  of  honesty  to  spare. 
It  happen'd,  after  prayers,  one  certain  night. 
At  home  he  had  occasion  for  a  light 
To  turn  Socinus,  Lessius,  Escobar, 
Fam'd  Covarruvias,  and  the  great  Navarre : 
And  therefore,  as  he  from  the  chapel  came, 
Extinguising  a  yellow  taper's  flame, 
By  which  just  now  he  had  devootly  pray'd. 
The  useful  remnant  to  his  sleeve  convey'd. 
There  happenM  a  physician  to  be  by, 
Who  thitner  came  but  only  as  a  spy, 
To  tind  out  others'  faults,  but  let  alone 
Repentance  for  the  crimes  that  were  his  own. 

This  doctor  foUow'd  Paddy;  said,   "  He  lack'd 
To  know  what  made  a  sacrilegious  fact." 

Paddy  with  studied  gravity  replies, 
"  Tliat's  as  the  place  or  as  the  matter  lies : 
If  from  a  place  uusacred  you  should  take 
A  sacrrd  thing,  this  sacrilege  would  make ; 
Or  an  unsacrrd  thing  from  sacred  place. 
There  would  be  nothing  different  in  the  case; 
But,  if  both  thing  and  place  should  sacred  be, 
Twere  height  of  sacrilege,  as  doctors  all  agree." 

"  Then,"  says  the  doctor,  "  for  more  light  in 
To  put  a  special  case,  were  not  amiss.  [this, 

Suppose  a  man  should  take  a  Common  Pra^^er 
Out  of  a  chapel  where  there's  some  to  spare  ?" 

"  A  Common   Prayer !"   says  Paddy,  "  that 
would  be 
A  sacrilege  of  an  intense  degree.'' 

"  Suppose  that  one  should  in  these  holidays 
Take  thence  a  bunch  of  rosemary  or  bays  ?** 

*'  I'd  not  be  too  censorious  in  that  case. 
But  'twould  be  sacrilege  still  from  the  place." 

"  What  if  a  man  sliould  from  the  chapel  take 
A  taper's  end :  should  he  a  scruple  make. 
If  homeward  to  his  chambers  he  should  go. 
Whether  'twere  theft,  or  sacrilege,  or  no  ?" 

The  sly  insinuation  was  perceived : 
Says  Paddy,  '*  Doctor,  you  may  be  deceiv'd, 
Unless  in  cases  you  distinguish  right ; 
But  this  may  be  retolVd  at  the  fint  sight. 


As  to  the  taper,  it  conld  be  no  theftf 
For  it  had  done  its  duty,  and  was  left: 
And  sacrilege  in  having  it  is  none. 
Because  that  in  my  sleeve  I  now  have  one.'* 


THE   CONSTABLE. 

One  night  a  fellow  wandering  withoat  fear, 
As  void  of  money  as  he  was  of  care. 
Considering  both  were  wash'd  away  with  beer. 
With  Strap  the  constable  by  fortune  meets, 
Wh<)s<'  lanterns  glare  in  the  most  silent  streetSt 
Rcsty,  impatient  any  one  should  be 
So  bold  as  to  be  drunk  that  night  but  he: 
**  SUnd;    who    goes  there,"  cried  Stcap^  "st 

hours  so  late  ? 
Answer.  Your  name ;  or  else  have  at  your  petfr"^ 

"  I  wo'nt  stand,  'cause  I  cant     Why  BOityfl 
know 
From  wltence  it  is  I  come,  or  where  I  go  ?" 

"  See  here  my  staff,"  cries  Strap;  tfcnUijC 
behold 
It«  radiant  paint,  and  ornamental  gold: 
Wooden  authority  when  thus  1  wield. 
Persons  of  all  degrees  obedience  yiekL 
Then,  be  you  tlie  best  man  in  all  tlie  city, 
Mark  me  I*  1  to  the  Counter  will  commit  fe." 

"You!   kiss,  and  so  foitb.     For  ttet 
If  that  be  all,  commit  me  if  you  dare ;       0 
No  person  yet,  either  through  fear  or 
Durst  commit  me,  that  once  had  heard 
"  Pray  then,  wliatist  ?"— "  My  naoMs's  AdaltaTS 
And,  faith,  your  future  life  would  pleasant  b^ 
Did  your  wife  know  you  once 


LITTLE  MOUTHS. 

From  I/>ndon  Paul  the  carrier  coming  dovft 
To  Wantage,  meets  a  beauty  of  the  town; 
They  both  accost  with  salutation  pretty. 
As,  **  How  do'st,  Paul?"—"  Thank  yon: 

how  do'st,  Betty  ?" 
"  Ditist  see  our  Jack,  nor  sister  ?  No,  you're 
1  warrant,  none  but  those  who  saw  the  queen." 
"  Many  words  spoke  in  jest,"  says  Paul,  "■♦ 

true, 
1  came  from  Windsor';  and,  if  some  folks  knev 
As  much  as  I,  it  might  be  well  for  jrou." 
"  Loid,  Paul !  what  is't?"— "  Why  give  me 

thing  for't. 
This  kiss ;  and  tliis.    The  matter  then  is  short: 
The  parliament  have  made  a  proclamation. 
Which  will  this  week  be  sent  all  round  the  natios; 
That  maids  with  Uttle  mouths  do  all  prepare 
On  Sunday  next  to  come  before  the  mayor. 
And  that  all  bachelors  be  likewise  there : 
For  maids  with  little  mouths  shall,  if  they  plesse, 
From  out  of  these  young  men  choose  two  apieca' 

Betty,  with  bridled  chin,  extends  herface^ 
And  then  contracts  her  lips  with  simperios  p^ 
Cries,  **  Hem !  pray  what  must  all  the  huge  ones^ 
For  husbands,  when  wc  little  months  have  two?* 

'  Where  queen  Anne  and  her  court  freqooAlf 
resided. 
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not  ao  fiuty*'  cries  he ;  «  pray  pardon 

h  huge,  gaping,  wide  mmUhif  must  have 
ee." 

istorts  her  face  with  hideous  squall, 
h  of  a  foot  wide  begins  to  bawl, 
!  is^t  so }  The  case  is  altered,  PauL 
point  ?  I  wish  tbc  three  were  ten ; 
IM  find  mouth,  if  thcyUl  find  mcn,"^ 


HOLD  FAST  BELOW. 

as  a  lad,  th*  nnluckicst  of  his  crew, 
contriving  something  bad,  but  new. 
ides  all  obedience  to  him  paid, 
ng  what  designs  he  laid : 
Y  should  rob  the  orchard,  he'd  retire, 
ras  safe  whilst  theirs  was  in  the  fire. 
Iiem  rn  the  dark  to  that  degree, 
lid  presume  to  be  so  wise  as  he  ; 
^  at  the  top  of  all  aflfairs, 
;  was  his  own,  the  mi»chiof  theirs. 
some  words  made  him  begin  to  doubt, 
»  would  grow  so  wise  to  find  him  out ; 
It  pleas*d  with  this,  and  so  next  day 

0  them,  as  going  just  to  play, 

rare  jack-daw's  nest  is  there!  look  up, 
Is  almost  at  the  steepleN  top." 
ys  another,  "  we  can  have  no  hope 
*  thither  to  *t  without  a  rope." 
the  fleering  spark,  with  courteous  grin, 
be  drew  his  infant  cullies  in ; 

1  more  easy;  did  you  never  see 
swarm,  b€«s,  hanging  beo  by  bee, 

ng  sort  of  rope  below  the  tiee. 

n*t  u'c  do  the  same,  good  Mr.  John  ? 

ontrivance  pray  let  me  alone. 

hold  Will,  you  Will,  and  I'll  hold  you ; 

1  warrant  you  the  thing  will  do. 

ire's  any  does  not  care  to  try, 

re  no  jack-daws,  and  what  care  1 !" 

•uch'd  the  quick,  and  so  they  soon  com- 

icnt  like  that  was  e*er  denied,    [plied, 

fore  instantly  the  thing  was  tried. 

ging  down  on  strength  above  depend : 

imself  mutters  their  trusty  friend, 

1%  arc  ahuo<^  useless  grown  to  me, 

ill  bare  such  opportunity 

ith  them ;  and  so  e'en  let  them  go.** 

s alond,  '*  So  ho!  my  lads  !  so  ho  ! 

net  unless  ye  all  hold  fa^t  below. 

scrv'd  my  turn,  so  'tis  fit  time  to  drop 

nn; 

,  if  he  wants  them,  let  him  slop  them." 


^HE  BEGGAR  WOMAN. 

CMAH  in  huoting  rode  astiay, 

of  choice,  than  that  he  lost  his  way : 

company  the  hare  pursue, 

iiaelf  had  other  game  iu  view : 

t»y  her  trade ;  yet  not  so  mean, 

er  checks  were  fresh,  and  linen  clean. 

s,"  quolh  he,    *'  and  what  if  we  two 

ttie  way  into  the  wood  }^  [shou'd 


She  needed  not  mnch  conrtship  to  be  kind. 
He  ambles  on  before,  she  trots  behind ; 
For  little  Bobby,  to  her  shoulders  bound, 
Hinders  the  gentle  dame  from  ridding  ground. 
He  often  ask'd  her  to  expose ;  but  she 
Still  fear*d  the  coming  of  his  company. 
Says  she,  "  I  know  an  unfrequented  place. 
To  the  left  hand,  where  we  our  time  may  past. 
And  the  mean  while  your  horse  may  find  aonw 

grass." 
Thither  they  come,  and  both  the  horse  secure  ; 
Then  thinks  the  squire,  I  have  the  matter  sure. 
She's  ask*d  to  sit :  biit  then  excuse  is  made, 
"  Sitting,"  says  she,  '*  's  not  usual  in  my  trade: 
Should  you  be  rude,  and  then  should  throw  nm 

down, 
I  might  perhaps  break  more  backs  than  my  own.* 
He  smiling  cries,  **  Come,  I'll  the  knot  untie. 
And,  if  you  mean  the  child's,  we'll  lay  it  by." 
Says  she,  **  That  can't  be  done,  for  then  twill  cry* 
I'd  not  have  us,  but  chiefly  for  your  sake, 
Discover'd  by  the  hideous  noise  'twould  make. 
Use  is  another  nature,  and  'twould  lack, 
More  than  the  breast,  its  custom  to  the  back.** 
"  Then,"  says  the  gentleman,  "  I  should  be  loth 
To  come  a»  isr  and  disoblige  you  both :        [do  ?* 
Were  the  tUld  tied  to  me,  d'ye  think, 'twould 
"  Mighty  well,  sir!  Oh,  Lord !  if  tied  to  you  !»• 

With  speed  incredible  to  work  she  goes. 
And  from  her  shoulder  soon  the  burthen  throws; 
Then  mounts  the  infant  with  a  gentle  toss 
Upon  her  generous  friend,  and,  like  a  cross* 
llie  sheet  she  with  a  dextrous  motion  windi^ 
Till  a  firm  knot  the  wandering  fabric  binds. 

The  gentleman  had  scarce  got  time  to  know 
What  she  was  doing ;  she,  al>out  to  go. 
Cries,  "  Sir,  good  b'ye ;  ben't  angry  that  we  pait^ 
I  tnist  the  chiki  to  you  witlhall  my  heart : 
But,  ere  j'ou  get  another,  't'en't  amiss 
To  try  a  year  or  two  how  you'll  keep  this." 


THE   VESTRY. 

WiTHiir  the  shire  of  Nottingham  there  Ilea 
A  parish  fam'd,  because  the  men  were  wise : 
Of  their  own  strain  they  had  a  teacher  sought. 
Who  all  his  life  was  beUer  fed  than  taught. 
It  was  about  a  quarter  of  a  year 
Since  he  bad  snor*d,  and  eat,  and  fatten*d  there; 
When  he  the  house-keepers,  their  wives,  and  all. 
Did  to  a  sort  of  parish-meeting  call ; 
Promising  something,  which,  well  understood. 
In  little  time  would  turn  to  all  their  good,     [find. 
When  met,  he  thus  harangues :  "  Neighbours,  I 
That  in  your  piinciples  you're  well  inclined : 
But  then  you're  all  solicitous  for  Sunday; 
None  seem  to  have  a  due  regard  for  Monday, 
Most  people  then  their  dinners  have,  to  seek. 
As  if 'twere  not  the  first  day  of  the  wedc ; 
But,  when  you  have  hash'd  d^cat  and  nothing  more. 
You  only  curse  the  day  that  went  before. 
On  Tuesday  all  folks  dine  by  one  consent. 
And  Wednesdays  only  fast  by  parliament. 
But  fasting  sure  by  Nature  ne'er  was  meant. 
The  market  will  for  Thursday  find  a  dish. 
And  Friday  is  a  proper  day  for  fish ; 
After  fish,  Saturday  requires  some  meat ; 
On  Sunday  yoa*re  obliged  by  Inw  to  treat; 


soo 


KING'S  POEMS. 


And  the  samo  Inw  ordains  a  puddingr  then. 
To  childrt'U  gratoiul,  nor  unfit  for  men. 
Take  hens,  gtt'«\turkies,  then,  or  something  light, 
Because  their  l<\u:s,  if  broil'd,  wiiJ  serve  at  niglit. 
And,  since  I  fiitd  that  roast  beef  makes  yon  sleep, 
Corn  it  a  little  more,  and  »o  *t\vill  keep. 
Roast  it  on  ^Tonday,  pity  it  should  be  spoil'd| 
On  Tne«5<iay  mutton  either  roast  «>r  hoiPd. 
On  Weduesilay  should  be  some  variety, 
A  loin  or  brt^ast  of  veal,  an«l  ]iigeon-pye. 
OnTiuirsdayeneh  man  of  his  dish  make  choice, 
Tis  lit.  on  market-ilays  we  all  rejoice. 
And  then  on  Friday,  as  1  said  liefore. 
We'll  have  a  dish  of  lish,  atid  one  dish  more. 
On  Saturday  stew'd  Ix-i-f,  with  soniethiuj;  nice, 
Providc»d  quick,  and  tosh'd  up  in  a  trice, 
Because  that  in  the  afterno«)u,  yr»u  know. 
By  custom,  we  must  to  the  ah-hout>e go ; 
For  else  how  should  our  houses  v\-r  he  crieau, 
Except  we  gave  some  time  to  do  it  th'^n  ? 
From  whence,  unless  we  value  not  our  lives, 
None  part  without  rememb'ring  lirst  our  wives. 
But  tlu'se  are  standing  rules  for  every  day, 
And  very  good  ones,  as  1  so  may  say : 
After  each  meal,  let's  take  a  iM'arty  cup  ; 
And  wln-re  we  dine,  'tis  Htting  that  we  »up. 

*'  Now  for  the  application,  and  the  use : 
I  found  your  care  for  Simday  an  abuse : 
All  would  be  asking,  Pray,  sir,  wlu-n*  (Pyondine  ? 
I  Iwve  roast  beef,  choice  venison,  turkey,  r.hinc : 
Every  onc*s  bawling  me.     Tlieu  say  poor  I, 
It  is  a  bitter  business  to  dc*ny  ; 
But,  who  is*t  cartas  for  fourteen  meals  a  day, 
As  for  my  own  part,  1  had  rather  stay. 
And    take  them  now  an<1  then, — and  here   ami 
Ac('onling  to  my  i>resent  bill  of  fare.  [t  !i<*n*, — 

You  know  Vm  single :  if  you  all  agrcH^ 
To  treat  by  turns,  each  will  be  sun^  of  me." 

The  vesiry  all  applauded  with  a  hum. 
And  the  seven  wisest  of  them  bade  him  come. 


THE   MONARCIL 

When  the  young  people-  ride  tlx*  Skinnnington* 

There  is  a  genonil  trembling  in  a  town  : 

Kot  only  1m^  for  whom  t  he  p<*rson  ride., 

SulTers,  but  they  sweep  other  doors  Ik  sides; 

And  by  that  liieToglyphie  diK!R  apinrar 

That  the  good  woman  is  the  ma.ster  there. 

At  Jenny's  <loor  the  badiarous  heathens  swept, 

And  his  |Kw»r  wife  scoldi-d  until  she  wept ; 

The  mob  swept  on,  whilst  she  sent  forth  in  vain 

Her  vocal  thunder  and  her  briny  rain. 

Some  few  days  nfter,  two  young  .spark.s  came  then*, 

And  whilst  she  <loes  her  cj)lVee  fresh  prepan*, 

One  for  di'icour'ie  of  news  tin*  master  ciills, 

Totheron  this  ungrateful  .subject  falls. 

•*  Pray,  Mrs.  Jenny,  wln-nee  came  this  report, 

For  I  believe  then''s  no  great  nas<»n  for't. 

As  if  the  folks  t'other  dav  swept  y«uir  door, 

And  half  a  dozen  of  your  neighUnns  more  ?" 

•*  Tin  re's  nothinu  in't,"  >ays  Jenny j  **  that  is  done 

Wlieie  the  wife  ndes,  but  liere  I  nile  alone. 

And,  gentlemen,  you'd  much  mistaken  l»e. 

If  any  one  should  not  think  that  of  me. 

Within  these  walls,  my  suppliant  vassals  know 

What  due  olKMlience  to  their  prince  they  owe. 

And  kiss  tlie  shadow  of  my  papal  toe. 


My  wonVfl  a  law;  when  I  my  p<nrer  adran'^ 
There's  not  a  greater  monarch  cv'n  in  Freuce. 
Not  the  mogul  or  czar  of  Mu.*icovy, 
Not  Pnsster  John,  or  chain  of  Tartary, 
Are  in  their  hou.st^s  monarch  more  than  1 
My  house  my  castle  is,  and  here  I'm  king, 
I'm  (Kipe,  I'm  cm|>eror,  monarch,  e\-ory  thnig. 
What  though  my  wife  be  partner  of  my  bed. 
The  monarch's  crown  sits  only  on  this  head." 
His  wifr*  had  plaguy  e»rs,  as  well  as  ton<iK, 
And,  hearing  all,  thouvht  his  disooiure  too  \vof: 
lUr  conscience  said,  he  should  not  tell  nch  liei, 
Ami  t«>  lurr  knowhrdge  such  ;  she  therefow  rna, 
"  D'ye  hear — you — Sirrah — Moiiarcli — there?— 

come  down 
And  grind  the  coffee— or  I'll  crack  your  ciwnL* 


JUST  AS  YOU  PLEASE; 

OR, 

TIIK  INCURIOUS. 

A  VIRTUOSO  had  a  mind  to  see 

One  that  would  nevt'r  discontented  be, 

lUit  in  a  careless  way  to  all  agree. 

1  If ;  had  a  servant,  nuirh  of  ."iLsop'!!  kind. 

(^"  pfTMinage  uncouth,  butsprii^htly  mind: 

"  llmnpus,"  says  he,  "  1  orrler  that  youlinii 

Out  such  a  man,  with  such  a  character. 

As  in  this  paiH-rnow  I  give  you  here; 

Or  I  will  lug  your  i  ars,  or  i-radk  your  pate, 

Or  rather  you  shall  meet  with  a  worse  fate, 

Tor  1  will  break  your  back,  and  let  you  strait. 

Bring  him  to  dinner."     llumpus  soon  witliilreVy 

Was  safe,  as  having  •^ucha  one  in  view 

A1  (^r>VL-nt  Canlen  dial,  whom  h<'  found 

SiMing  with  thouiihtliss  air  and  look  profouoH, 

Wlio,  solit.iry  ga))ing  without  rare, 

S(«in'd  to  say,  «*  Who  is't  ?  wilt  go  any wherf?* 

Says  Ilunipu<,  *'  Sir,  my  master  bade  mo  ynf 
Vuiuconi[)any  to  dine  with  him  ti>-«lay.»* 
1I<-  snuflV;  then  follows;  up  the  stairs  he  jsoe*, 
Ni'vrr  pulli?  oft  his  bat,  nor  cleans  his  shoesi, 
Ihit,  looking  round  him,  saw  a  handsome  roooit 
And  did  not  nuirh  reprnt  that  he  was  come; 
Close  to  the  (ire  In-  draws  an  eII>ou-chair, 
Antl.  loll i HIT  easy,  doth  for  sleep  prepare, 
111  eomos  th(>  family,  but  he  sits  still. 
Thinks,  *<  I^t  them  take  the  other  chairs  tM 
will !" 

The  master  thus  accost'j  him,  "  .Sir,  you're  «V 
Pray  have  a  cushion  undernt-ath  yiuir  feel." 
Thinks  he,  "  If  I  do  spoil  it,  nceil  I  care  ? 
I  s<»;  he  has  eleven  more  to  span*." 

Dinner's  brought  up ;  the  wife  is  bid  retreat, 
And  at  the  upper  end  must  be  his  seat. 
**  This  is  not  very  usual."  thinks  the  down: 
Ihit  is  not  all  the  family  his  own  ? 
Ami  why  should  I,  tor  contradiction's  sake, 
I^isc  a  goixl  dinner,  which  he  bidsmc  take? 
If  tVom  this  table  site  discanled  be, 
What  need  I  care!  there  is  the  more  for  rot* 

After  a  while,  the  daughtfn'K  bi<l  to  Atand, 
And  bring  him  whatso<wer  he'll  command. 
riiinks  he,  "  Thtf  better  from  the  fairer  hand !" 

Young  master  next  must  rise,  to  till  him  win^ 
And  btar\-e  himiielf,  to  see  the  booby  diae: 
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^    The  fiither  asks^  **  What  have  you 
icre? 

e  5roa  give  a  stranger  vinegar  ?" 
B  Champagne  I  gave  him." — **  Sir,  indeed ! 
a  and  scourge  him  till  the  rascal  bleed ; 
«re  him  for  his  tears  or  age :  Til  try 
•nine-tails  can  excuse  a  lie."  [lieve ; 

s  the  clows,  "  That  *twas  wine  I  do  be- 
1  young  rogues  are  aptcst  to  deceive : 
le  of  mine,  but  his  own  flesh  and  blood, 
r  know  I  butt  may  be  for  his  good  ?" 
the  desert  came  on,  and  jellies  brought, 
9  the  dismal  scene  of  flailing  fuult : 
!re  such  hideous,  flithy,  poisonous  stuff, 
jt  be  railM  at,  nor  revcngM  enough. 
I  was  ask'd  who  made  them.  Trembling  he 
Sir,  it  was  my  lady  gave  them  me."— 
t  such  poison  shall  she  ever  give, 
the  witch ;  't^ent  fltting  she  should  live : 
its  in  the  court,  IMl  make  heir  fry ; 
y,  good  sir,  may*t  please  you  to  be  by  ?" 
smiling,  says  the  clown,  "  Upon  my  life, 
'  fancy  this,  to  bum  oneN  wife ! 
ce  1  find  tis  really  your  desirn,     [mine.'* 
t  me  just   stiy  home,   aud    fetch   you 


OF  DREAMS. 


Iream  cometb  through  the  multitude  of 
usiness. 

ECCXES*  T.  4. 

quae  ludunt  mente  volitantibus  umbris, 
ubra  deiim  nee  ab  aetherc  nuiiiina  mittunt, 
quisque  facit,  &c. 

PETRONIUS. 

rting  dreams,  that  play  before  the  wind, 
by  Heaven  for  prophesies  designed  j 
ithereal  beings  sent  us  down, 
1  man  is  creator  of  Lis  own : 
in  their  weary  limbs  are  sunk  in  case. 
Is  esiay  to  wander  where  they  please  ; 
Cter'd  imi^s  have  Hpa<*e  to  play. 
It  repeats  the  labours  of  the  day. 


J  ART  OF  MAKING  PUDDINGS. 

I.  HASTY   PUDDING. 

f  food,  by  British  nurse  designed, 

:  the  stripling  brave,  and  maiden  kind. 

it.  Muse,  in  numbei>  to  rehearse 

isurcs  of  our  life,  and  sinews  of  our  verse. 

ling's  dish,  most  wholesome,  be  thy  theme, 

thy  swelling  plumes  in  frasrant  cream* 

hen  that  dish  so  fitting  to  improve 

:  modesty  and  tremblint;  love ; 

ig  in  butter  of  a  golden  hue, 

d  with  dropif  of  rose's  spicy  dew. 

lines  the  frugal  matron  Jiecms  in  liaste, 

s  to  beat  her  pudding  into  pa>te : 

i  in  proper  skillet  slie  will  place, 

tly  spice  it  with  a  blade  of  mace  ; 

,  some  careful  damsel  to  look  to't, 

to  stir  away  the  bishop  Vfoot; 


For,  if  burnt  milk  should  to  the  bottom  stick. 

Like  over-heated  zeal,  'twould  make  folks  sick* 

Into  the  milk  her  flour  she  gently  throws. 

As  valets  now  would  powder  tender  beaux  : 

The  liquid  forms  in  hasty  mass  unite 

Forms  equally  delicious,  as  they're  white. 

In  shining  dish  the  hasty  mass  is  thrown, 

And  seems  to  want  no  graces  but  its  own. 

Yet  still  the  honse^nf^  brings  in  fresh  supplies. 

To  gratify  the  taste,  and  please  the  eyes. 

She  on  the  surface  lumps  of  butter  lays. 

Which,  melting  with  the  heat,  its  beams  displays; 

From  whence  it  causes,  wondrous  to  behold, 

A  silver  soil  bedecked  with  streams  of  gold  ! 

II.  A  HEDGE-HOG  AFTER  A  QUAKING -PUDDIMO. 

As  Neptune,  when  the  three-tongu'd  fork  h* 
takes. 
With  strength  divine  the  globe  terrestrial  shakes. 
The  highest  hills,  Nature's  stupendous  piles. 
Break  with  the  force,  and  quiver  into  isles; 
Yet  on  the  ruins  grow  the  lofty  pines. 
And  snow  unmclted  in  the  rallies  shines : 

Thus  when  the  dame  her  hedg^e-hog-pndding 
Her  fork  indents  irreparable  streaks.         [breaks. 
The  trenaUlilg  lump,  with  butter  all  around, 
S<:em8  to  pnnceive  its  ftill,  and  then  be  drown*d  ^ 
And  yet  the  tops  appear,  whilst  almonds  thick 
With  bright  loaf-sugar  on  the  surface  stick. 

III.  PUDDINGS  OF  YARIOUS  COLOURS  IN  A  DISH. 

You,  painter-like,  now  variegate  the  shad*^. 
And  thus  from  puddings  there's  a  landscape  made. 
And  Wise  and  London*,  when  they  would  dispose 
Their  ever-greens  into  well-order'd  rows. 
So  mix  their  colour!:,  that  each  different  plant 
Gives  light  aud  shadow  as  the  others  want. 

IV.  MAKING  OF  A  GOOD  PUDDING  GETS  A  GOOD 

HUSBAND. 

Ye  virgins,  as  these  lines  you  kindly  take. 
So  may  you  still  such  glorious  pudding  make. 
That  crouds  of  youth  may  ever  be  at  strife. 
To  gain  the  sweet-composer  for  his  wife  * 

V.  SACK  AND  SUGAR  TO  QUAKING-PUDDING. 

"  Oh,  delicious!*' 
But  where  must  our  confession  first  begin. 
If  sack  and  sugar  once  be  thought  a  sin  ? 

VI.  BROILED  PUDDING. 

Hid  in  the  dark,  we  mortals  seldom  know 
From  whence  the  source  of  happiness  may  flow; 
Who  to  broilM  pudding  would  their  thoughts  have 

.   bent 
From  bri>cht  Pewtcria's  love-sick  discontent  ? 
Yet  so  it  was,  Pewteria  felt  love's  heat 
In  fiercer  flames  than  those  which  roast  her  meat. 
No  pudding's  lost,  but  may  with  fresh  delight 
Be  either /riff/  next  day,  or  broitd  at  night. 

VII.  MUTTON  PUDDING. 

But  mutton,  thou  most  nourishing  of  meat. 
Whose  single  joint '  may  constitute  a  treat; 
When  made  a  pudding,  you  excel  the  rest 
As  much  as  that  of  other  food  is  best ! 

■  The  two  rojral  gardeners.    KING, 
*  A  loin.    KINO. 


SOS 


KINO'S  POEMS. 


▼m.  OATMEAL  PUDDIirG. 

Op  oats  decorticated  take  two  pound, 
And  of  new  iniik  enough  the  same  to  drown; 
Of  raisins  of  the  sun,  stoned,  ounces  eight; 
Of  currants,  cleanly  pick'd,  an  equal  weight; 
Of  suet,  finely  she'd,  an  ounoc  at  least; 
And  six  eggs  newly  taken  from  the  nest: 
Season  this  mixture  well  with  salt  and  spioe  ; 
rrwill  make  a  pudding  far  exceeding  ric«; 
And  you  may-  safely  feed  on  it  like  farmeriy 
For  the  receipt  is  learned  Dr,  Harmei's. 

IX.  A  SACK-POSSET. 

From  far  Barbadoes,  on  the  western  main. 
Fetch  sugar,  half  a  pound;  fetch  sack,  from  Spain, 
A  pint ;  then  fetch,  from  India'if  fertile  coast, 
KntOAi^,  the  glory  of  the  British  toast. 


UPON  A  GIANTS  ANQJjING. 

His  angle-rod  made  of  a  sturdy  oak. 
His  line  a  cable,  which  in  storms  ne*er  broke. 
His  book  he  baited  with  a  dragon's  ti^ 
And  sate  upon  a  rock,  and  bobb'd  for  Wale, 


ADVICE  TO  HORACE, 

TO  TAKS  BIS  LEAVE  OP  TRUflTT  COLLEGE, 
CAMBRIDGE. 

Horace,  you  now  hate  long  enough 
At  Cambridge  play'd  the  fool : 

Take  back  your  enticing  stuff 
To  Epicurus'  school. 

But,  in  excuse  of  this,  you  '11  say. 

You're  so  unwieldy  grown. 
That,  if  amongst  that  herd  you  lay. 

You  scarcely  should  be  known. 

How  many  butter'd  crusts  you  've  tost 

Into  your  weem  so  big. 
That  you  're  more  like  (at  college  cost) 

A  porpoise  than  a  pig. 

But  yoq  from  head  to  foot  are  brmm. 

And  so  from  side  to  side : 
You  measure  (were  a  circle  drawn) 

No  longer  than  you  're  wide. 

Then,  bless  me,  sir,  how  many  craggs 

You've  drunk  of  potent  ale ! 
Ko  wonder  if  the  belly  swaggs 

That's  rival  to  a  tAale, 

E'en  let  the  Fellows  take  the  rest. 

They've  had  a  jolly  taster:. 
But  no  great  likelihood  to  feast, 

Twixt  Horace  and  the  master! 


INDIAN   ODE. 

DARCO. 

CiESAR,  possess'd  of  iEgypt's  queens 
And  conqueror  of  her  charms. 

Would  envy,  had  he  Darco  seen 
When  lock'd  in  Zabra's  arms. 


ZABRA. 

Should  Memnon,  that  fiun^  Black,  revj 

Aurora's  darling  son. 
For  Zabra's  heart  in  vain  he'd  strive. 

Where  Darco  reigns  alone. 

DARCO. 

Fresh  mulberries  new-press'd  disclose 

A  blood  of  purple  hue ; 
And  Zabra's  lips,  like  crimson  rose^ 

Swell  with  a  fragrant  dew. 

ZABRA. 

The  amorous  Sun  has  kiss'd  his  free; 

And,  now  those  beams  are  set, 
A  lovely  night  assumes  the  place. 

And  tinges  all  with  jet. 

DARCO.  ' 

Darkness  is  mystic  priest  to  lore. 

And  does  its  rites  conceal ; 
O'erspread  with  clouds,  such  jojrs  well: 

As  day  shall  ne*er  reveaL 

ZABRA. 

In  gloom  of  night,  when  Darco's  eyes 
Are  guides,.what  heart  can  stray? 

Whoever  views  his  teeth,  descries 
The  bright  and  milky  way. 

DARCO. 

Though  bom  to  rule  fierce  Libya's  uadi 
That  with  gold's  lustre  shine. 

With  ease  1  quit  those  high  commands 
Whilst  Zabra  thus  is  mine. 

ZABRA. 

Should  I  to  that  blest  world  repair. 
Where  Whites  no  portion  'tuve; 

I  'd  sooD,  if  Darco  were  not  there. 
Fly  back,  and  be  a  slave. 


EPIGRAM. 


Who  could  believe  that  a  fine  needless  sn 
Sliould  from  a  finger  pierce  a  virgin's  bsaii 
That,  from  an  orifice  so  very  small 
The  spirits  and  the  vital  blood  should  £U1 
Strephon  and  Phaun,  I  '11  be  judg'd  by  you 
If  more  than  this  has  not  been  found  too  t 
From  smaller  darts,  much  greater  wounds 
When  shot  by  Cynthia's  or  by  Laura's  eyi 


EPIGRAM. 


Sam  Wills  had  view*d  Kate  Bets,  a  niiin 
And  for  her  pretty  mouth  admir*d  her  he 
Kate  had  lik'd  Sam,  for  nose  of  Roman  si 
Not  minding  his  complexion  or  his  eytn. 
They  met — says  Sam,  •*  Alas,  to  say  the 
I  find  myself  decciv'd  by  that  small  moiit 
"  Alas,"  cries  Kate,  "  could  any  one  snpj 
I  could  be  so  deceiv'd  by  soch  a  nose! 
But  I  henceforth  shall  hoki  this  nuoim  ja 
To  have  cxperieac«  first,  and  tbea  to  triu 
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TO  MR.  CARTER, 

AMD  TO  THE  LORD  CASTSRKT. 

health  from  one,  who,  writiag  this, 
in  the  same  that  now  he  is ; 
^ur  person  he  may  be  unlcnown, 
are  as  hearty  as  your  own: 
I  drink,  when  in  his  master's  hand, 
e  and  good-nature  at  command, 
h  his  lordship's  lands  are  in  your  trust, 
to  his  brewing  to  be  just« 
natter,  no  one  can  find  fault, 
ly  him  still  with  well-dried  malt. 
rraot  constant  to  afford 
dng  for  your  generous  lord ; 
him,  from  seeds  of  worth  in  light, 
ling  atoms  still  ascending  bright : 
.ccompts  so  with  your  lord  stand  clear, 
our  reputation  like  your  beer; 
•erfeclion  of  your  life  pursue, 
>ctober,  every  month,  still  brew, 
I  dMtfacter  of  **  Who  but  you  ?" 


NERO. 

A  SATIRE. 

r  how  ruin  once  did  Tcijnn 

Hne  was  fir'd,  and  senate  slain; 

ce,  with  brother's  gore  imbru'd; 

nr  mother's  life  pursued; 

he  carcase,  as  it  lay, 

out  tear  or  blush  sun-ey, 

lurt*  each  majestic  grace 

I  adorned  that  breathless  face : 

ith  sword  could  domineer 

awning  light  does  first  appear 

f9  alt  Phoebus ;  and  command 

his  whole  course,  ev*n  to  that  str^ 

e,  abhorring  such  a  sight, 

the  watery  gloom  of  night: 

}uld  death  and  terronr  throw, 

Iral^  starves  in  northern  snow; 

>uthem  heats  do  fiercely  pass 

ning  sands  that  melt  to  glass. 

lopes!  could  height  of  power  assuage 

;  excess  of  Nero's  rage? 

he  fiite,  when  subjects  find 

id  unjust  to  poison  join'd ! 


▲TrUCPTIO  Of  BHOUIH. 


AD  AMICVM. 


►  Augliacis,  Carolinas  Tyntus»  in  oras, 
ites  secnm,  cytharamque  sonantcm 
t  illi  comites  Parnassido  una 
,  sutorque  vie  consultis  Apollo : 
parsos  long2  lat^ue  colonos 
coetus  sequis,  atquc  oppida  cogit ; 
imn  molliri  animos,  hinc  mercibus  optis 
intias  et  surgere  tecta  deonun. 
ipiciis  doctae  conduntur  Athense, 
Dgeutem  Didonis  crevit  in  urbem 
egum  domitrix;  sic  aurea  Roma 
iplato  nitidum  caput  intulit  astrit. 

orTjrntej  foremor  of  Caroliiuu 


Tyute  was  the  man  who  first,  from  British 
Palladian  arts  to  Carolina  bore;  [shon. 

His  tuneful  harp  attending  Muses  Strang, 
And  Phcebus*  skill  inspir*d  the  lays  he  sung; 
Strong  towers  and  palaces  their  rise  began. 
And  listening  stones  to  sacred  fabrics  ran. 
Just  laws  were  taught,  and  curious  arts  of  peace. 
And  trade's  brisk  current  flow'd  with  wealth's  ia- 
On  such  foundations  learned  Athens  rose;  [creaM* 
So  Dido's  thong  did  Carthage  first  enclose : 
So  Rome  was  taught  old  empires  to  subdue. 
As  Tynte  creates  and  governs,  now,  the  mm,  , 


ULYSSES  AND  TIRES  I  AS, 

VLTSSES. 

Tell  me,  old  prophet,  tell  me  how. 
Estate  when  sunk,  and  pocket  low» 
What  subtle  arts,  what  secret  ways^ 
May  the  desponding  fortune  raise  ? 
You  laugh :  thus  misery  is  scoraM! 

^  >  TiRBSiAt. 

Sure  'tis  enough,  you  are  retura'd 
Home  by  your  wit,  and  view  agaia 
Your  Uxm  of  Ithac,  and  wife  Pen. 

ULYSSES. 

Sage  friend,  whose  word's  a  law  to  me. 
My  want  and  nakedness  you  see : 
The  sparks  who  made  my  wife  such  offers. 
Have  left  me  nothing  in  my  coffisrs : 
They  've  kiU'd  my  oxen,  sheep,  and  geese^ 
Eat  up  my  bacon  and  my  cheese. 
Lineage  and  virtue,  at  this  push, 
Without  the  gelt,  's  not  worth  a  mslu 

TIRB8LU. 

Why,  not  to  mince  the  matter  more^ 
You  are  averse  to  being  poor ; 
Therefore  find  out  some  rich  old  cufl^ 
That  never  thinks  he  has  enough: 
Have  you  a  swan,  a  tnrkey-pie. 
With  woodcocks,  thither  let  them  fly. 
The  first-fruits  of  your  early  spring. 
Not  to  tlie  gods,  but  to  him  bring. 
Though  he  a  foundling  bastard  be. 
Convict  of  frequent  pe^ry ; 
His  hands  with  brother's  blood  imbrued. 
By  justice  for  that  crime  pursued ; 
Never  the  wall,  when  ask^,  refuse. 
Nor  lose  your  friend,  to  save  your  shoes. 

ULYSSES. 

'Twixt  Damas  and  the  kennel  go ! 
Which  is  the  filthiest  of  the  two^ 
Before  Troy-town  it  was  not  so. 
There  with  the  best  I  uS'd  to  strire. 

TIRESIAS. 

Why,  by  that  means  you'll  nerer  thrire. 

ULTMB8. 

It  win  be  very  baid,  that'!  true : 
Y€t  I 'U  my  feBoroai  Buad  fobdiMir 


'! 
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TRANSLATION  FROM  TASSO,         | 

CAJiTO  III.  ST.  3. 

So  when  bold  marinerSi  whom  hopes  of  ore 
Have  urg»d  to  seek  some  unfrequented  shore ; 
The  sea  grown  high,  and  pole  unknown,  do.  find 
How  false  is  every  wave,  and  treacherous  every 

wind! 
If  wish'd-fbr  land  some  happier  si^t  descries. 
Distant  huzzas,  saluting  clamours,  rise: 
Each  strives  to  show  his  mate  th*  approaching  bay, 
Foxgets  past  danger,  and  the  tedious  way^ 


FROM  HESIOD. 

Whbw  Saturn  reign'd  in  Heaven,  his  snbjects  here 
Array'd  with  godly  virtues  did  appear ; 
Care,  pain,  old  age,  and  grief,  were  banish'd  far. 
With  all  the  dread  of  laws  and  doubtful  war: 
But  cheerful  friendship,  mix*d  with  innocence. 
Feasted  their  understanding  and  their  sense  ; 
Nature  abounded  with  unenvicd  store, 
Till  their  discretest  wits  could  ask  no  niorc  ; 
And  when,  by  Fate,  they  came  to  breat^iillieir  last. 
Dissolved  in  sleep  their  flitting  vitals  piW^d. 
Then  to  much  happier  nianbions  they  removed, 
There  prais'd  their  god,  and  Were  by  him  bclov'd. 


THAME  AND  ISIS. 

So  the  god  Thame,  as  through  some  pond  he  glides. 
Into  the  arms  of  wandering  Isis  slides : 
His  strength,  her  softness,  in  one  bed  combine. 
And  both  with  bands  inextricable  join. 
Now  no  cerulean  nymph,  or  sea  god,  knows, 
Where  Isis,  or  where  Thame,  distinctly  flows; 
IJut  with  a  lasting  charm  they  blend  their  stream, 
Producing  one  imperial  river — Thame. 


I  WAKED,  SPEAKING  THESE  OUT  OF  A  DREAM  IN 

THE  MORNING. 

NATt'RE  a  thousand  ways  complains, 
A  thousand  words  express  her  pains: 
But  fur  her  laughter  has  but  three. 
And  very  small  ones,  Ha,  ha,  hel 


THE  STUMBLING  BLOCK. 

FROM  CLALDIAN'S  RLFINUS'. 

Twenty  conundmms  have  of  late 

Been  buzzini;  in  my  addle  pate. 

If  earthly  thing^s  are  rul'd  by  Heaven, 

Or  m.itters  >ro  at  six  and  jjeven, 

The  coarh  withtJiit  a  coachman  driven  ? 

A  pilot  at  the  helm  to  tniido, 

Or  the  ship  left  to  w'lmX  and  tide  ? 

A  great  first  oauic  to  be  adorVl, 

Or  whether  all's  a  lottcr\'-board? 

;  ^  a  serious  traaslatioD|  ab^yei  p,  287f 


For  when,  in  viewing  Nature's  fiice, 
I  spy  so  reguhir  a  grace ! 
So  just  a  synunetry  of  features, 
Fn)m  stem  to  stem,  in  all  her  cremtiiret 
When  on  the  boistrous  sea  I  think. 
How  'tis  confinM  like  any  sink ! 
How  summer,  winter,  spring,  and  fall, 
Dance  round  in  so  exact  a  hawl! 
How,  like  a  chequer,  day  and  night. 
One's  mark'd  with  black,  and  unc  with  i 

Suoth  I,  *'  I  ken  it  well  from  henoe, 
There's  a  presiding  influence ! 
Which  won't  permit  tlie  rambling  start 
To  fidl  together  by  the  ears : 
Which  orders  still  the  proper  seastm 
For  hay  and  oats,  and  beans  and  peasen 
Which  trims  the  Sun  with  its  own  beam 
Whilst  the  Moon  ticks  for  ber's,  it  seem 
And,  as  asham'd  of  the  disgrace. 
Unmasks  but  seldom  all  her  face : 
Which  bounds  the  ocean  within  baoks^ 
Tti  hinder  all  its  mad-cap  pranks: 
Which  does  the  globe  to  an  axle  fit, 
Like  wheel  to  nave,  or  joint  to  spit! 

"  But  then  again !  How  can  it  be 
Whilst  such  vast  tracks  of  earth  we  see 
O'er-run  by  barbarous  tyranny ! 
Vile  sycophants  in  clover  bless'd ; 
WhiUt  patriots  with  duke  Humphry  feas 
Brow-beaten,  bullied,  and  opprcss*d! 
Pimps  rais'd  to  honour,  riches,  rule; 
M'hilst  he,  who  seems  to  be  a  tool. 
Is  the  priest's  knave,  the  placeman's  fool 

This  whimsical  phenomenon. 
Confounding  all  my  pro  and  coa. 
Bamboozles  the  account  again. 
And  draws  me  nolens  vuieiu  in. 
Like  a  pressed  soldier,  to  espouse 
The  sceptic's  hypothetic  cau<ie : 
Who  Kent  will  to  a  codling  lay  us, 
Tliatcross-or-pile  reiln'd  the  chaos; 
That  jovial  atoms  once  did  dance. 
And  form'd  this  mvrry  orb  by  chance^ 
No  art  or  skill  wwe  taken  up, 
But  all  fell  out  as  round  as  hoop! 
A  vamitm  's  another  maxim; 
Where,  he  brags,  ex})erience  backs  him: 
Denying  that  all  space  is  full, 
*  From  inside  of  a  Tory's  skull. 
As  to  a  deity;  bis  tenet 
Swears  by  it,  there  is  nothing  in  it; 
Else  'tis  too  busy,  or  too  idle. 
With  our  poor  bagatclU?s  to  meddle. 

Anna 's  a  curb  tu  lawless  Louis, 
Whieh  as  illustrious  as  trup  is; 
Her  victories  oVr  despotic  right. 
That  passive  non-resisting  bite. 
Have  brought  this  mysteiy  to  light: 
Have  fairly  made  the  riddle  out, 
And  answer'd  all  the  squeamish  doubt; 
Have  clear'd  the  regency  on  high, 
Frtun  every  presumptuous  why. 

No  more  I  boggle  as  bt'fore. 
But  with  full  confidence  adore; 
Plain,  as  nose  on  face,  expounding 
All  this  intricate  dumb-founding; 
Which  to  the  inean*st  conception  is. 
As  followeth  hereunder,  viz. 

"  Tyrants  mount  but  like  a  meteor. 

To  make  their  httdloog  fiUl  the  great 
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fE  GARDEN  PLOT.    1709. 

fabotb*t  ▼ineyard  look'd  so  fine, 

cried  out,  '*  Would  this  were  mihe !" 
no  reason  could  prevail, 
tbe  owners  to  a  sale ; 
iw,  with  haughty  pride, 
lb  griev'd  to  be  ditnied: 

accosted  him  with  scorn, 

aboth  make  a  monarch  mourn  ? 

ind  weep !  The  ground 's  your  own : 

th^  garden  in  the  crown.** 

t  she  hatch*d  a  plot,  and  made 

»oth  answer  with  his  head. 

Q  his  harmless  blood  was  spilt, 

nd  became  the  forfeit  of  hitf  guilt. 

lall,  renown'd  for  comely  hair, 

mds  perhaps  were  not  so  fair, 

&  Jezabel  as  near. 

tmall  scripture-conversation, 

t'er  Hnngerford's  quotation, 

strange  accident  had  got 
r  ci  this  garden  plot; 
>resaw  he  might  have  reason 

a  modem  bill  of  treason, 
1  should  please  to  want 
1  addition  to  her  grant ; 
i  resolved  in  humble  sort 

first,  and  make  bi»  court; 
ing  nothing  else  would  do, 
bird  part,  to  save  the  other  two. 


riE   TO  MR.   GODDARD'; 

WRITTEN  BY  DR.  RING, 

CHARACTER  OF  THE  REVIEW. 

r  Canon,  his  well-chosen  friend, 
sriew  does  kindest  greeting  send, 
the  man  by  Nature's  gift  designed 
ly  ear  and  captivate  my  mind, 
by  the  eager  passions  move, 
my  soul  with  wonder  and  with  love ! 
:  place,  where  much  less  care  is  had 
virtuous,  than  protect  the  bad ; 

from  an  admirable  banter  of  our  au- 
tuled.  Two  Friendly  Ix-tters  from  ho- 
loggy,  to  the  rev.  Mr.  Goddard,  Canon 
r,  very  proper  to  be  tacked  to  the 
[Don;  first  printed  in  8vo,  1710.  This 
1  of  high  treason  against  high-diurcb, 
right,  and  Sacheverell)  was  entituled, 
Mischief,  and  Agtrravation  of  Censure; 
I  a  Sermon  preached  in  St.  George's 
hin  her  Majesty's  Castle  of  Windsor, 
the  23th  of  June,  1710.  By  Thomas 
A.  M.  Canon  of  Windsor.  London, 
B.  lintot,  1710.— 'Mr.  Goddard  was 


Where  paston  must  their  stubborn  flock  obey. 
Or  that  be  thought  a  scandal  \^hich  they  sav : 
For,  should  a  sin,  by  some  grand  soul  beloved. 
Chance  with  an  aukward  z^  to  be  reprovM, 
And  tender  conscience  niect  the  fatal  curse. 
Of  hardening  by  reproof,  and  growing  worse : 
When  things  to  such  extremities  are  brought, 
*Tis  not  the  sinner's,  but  the  teacher's,  fsult. 
With  great  men's  wickedness,  then,  rest  content* 
And  gtve  them  their  own  leisure  to  repent ; 
Whilst  their  own  head-strong  will  alone  must  curb 

them. 
And  nothing  vex,  or  venture  to  disturb  them. 
Lest  they  should  lose  their  fisivour  in  the  court. 
And  no  one  but  themselves  be  sorry  for  ^ 
Were  I  in  panegyric  vers'd  like  you, 
I  'd  bring  whole  ofierings  to  your  merit  due. 
You've  gain'd  the  conquest ;  and  I  freely  own. 
Dissenters  may  by  churchmen  be  out-done. 
Thotigh  once  we  scem'd  to  be  at  such  a  distance. 
Yet  both  concentre  in  divine  resistance : 
Both  teach  what  kings  must  do  when  subjects  fight. 
And  both  disclaim  hereditary  right. 
By  Jove's  command,  two  eagles  took  their  flight. 
One  from  the  cast,  the  source  of  infaat  light. 
The  other  from  the  west,  that  bed  of  night 
The  biid|of  thunder  both  at  Delphi  meet. 
The  cealhB  of  the  world,  and  Wisdom's  seat. 
So,  by  a  power  not  decent  here  to  name. 
To  one  fijct  point  our  various  notions  came. 
Your  thoughts  from  Oxford  and  from  Windsor 
flew,  [Review ». 

Whilst  shop   and  meeting-house  brought  forth 
'Your  brains  fierce  eloquence  and  logic  tried. 
My  humbler  strain  choice  socks  and  stockings 
Yet  in  our  common  principles  we  meet,      [cried; 
You  sinking  from  the  head,  1  rising  from  the  feet* 

Pardon  a  hasty  Muse,  ambitious  grown, 
T*  extol  a  merit  fieu-  beyond  his  own. 
For,  though  a  moderate  paintrr  can't  command 
The  stroke  of  Titian's  or  of  RaphacPs  hand: 
Yet  their  transcendent  works  his  fancy  ndse ; 
And  there 's  some  skill  in  knowing  vokai  to  praise. 

installed  canon  May  26, 1707,  and  was  also  rector 
of  Si.  Bennet  Finch,  London.  He  published  a 
30th  of  January  sermon,  in  4to,  1703;  and  The 
Mercy  of  God  to  this  Church  and  Kingdom,  ex- 
emplified in  the  several  Instances  of  it,  from  the 
Beginning  of  the  Reformation  down  to  the  present 
Time.  A  Sermon  preached  in  St.  George's  Chapel 
at  Windsor,  on  Tuesday  the  7th  of  November, 
the  Day  of  Tlianksgiving,  1710,  8vo;  They  were 
all  reprinted  in  1715,  with  three  others,  under 
the  title  of  Six  Sermons  on  several  Occasions, 
8vo.    M 

3  A  well-known  political  paper  by  De  Foe,  in 
which  Mr.  Ooddard's  sermon  was  immoderately 
commended.  See  a  long  account  of  this  writer, 
and  of  Ridpath  and  Tutchin  his  associates,  in  tho 
Supplement  to  Swift    N. 
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THE 


LIFE,  OF  SPRAT. 


BY  DR.  JOHNSON. 


lOMAS  Sprat  was  born  m  l6d6,  at  Tallaton  in  Devonshire,  the  son  of  a  cleigy** 
i;  and  having  been  educated,  as  he  tells  of  himself,  not  at  Westminster  or  Eton^ 

at  a  little  school  by  the  church-yard  side,  became  a  commoner  of  Wadham  Colle|^ 
>xford  in  l65\ ;  and,  being  chosen  scholar  next  year,  proceeded  through  the  usiui 
jcmical  course;  and,  in  l657y  became  master  of  arts.     He  obtained  a  fellowship, 

commenced  poet. 

n  1659,  his  poem  on  the  death  of  Oliver  was  published,  with  those  of  Diyden  and 
Her.  In  his  dedication  to  Dr.  Wilkins,  he  appears  a  very  willing  and  liberal  enco*. 
st,  both  of  the  living  and  the  dead.  He  implores  his  patron's  excuse  of  his  verses^ 
i  as  falling  ''  so  infinitely  below  the  full  and  sublime  genius  of  that  excellent  poet 
»  made  thb  way  of  writing  free  of  our  nation,"  and  being  **  so  little  equal  and  pio- 
tioned  to  the  renown  of  a  prince  on  whom  they  were  written ;  such  great  actions 

lives  deserving  to  be  the  subject  of  the  noblest  pens  and  most  divme  phansiea.** 
proceeds :  *'  Having  so  long  experienced  your  care  and  indulgence,  and  becni  formed, 
t  were,  by  your  own  hands,  not  to  entitle  you  to  any  thing  which  my  meanness  pio« 
es  would  be  not  only  injustice,  but  sacrilege.'^ 

le  publbhed,  the  same  year,  a  poem  on  the  Plague  of  Athens;  a  subject  of  which  it 
ot  easy  to  say  what  could  recommend  it.    To  these  he  added  afterwards  a  poem  oq 

Cowley's  death. 

Liter  the  Restoration  he  took  orders,  and  by  Cowley's  recommendation  was  made 
plain  to  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  whom  he  b  said  to  have  helped  in  writing  the 
learsal.     He  was  likewise  chaplain  to  the  king. 

iS  he  was  the  favourite  of  Wilkins,  at  whose  house  began  those  phHosophical  con- 
nces  and  inquiries  which  in  time  produced  the  Royal  Society,  he  was  consequently 
aged  in  the  same  studies,  and  became  one  of  the  fellows;  and  when,  after  their  in* 
K>ration,  something  seemed  necessary  to  reconcile  the  public  to  the  new  institution, 
indertook  to  write  its  history,  which  he  published  in  l6f)7.  This  is  one  of  the  few 
ks  which  selection  of  sentiment  and  elegance  of  diction  have  been  able  to  preserve, 
igh  written  upon  a  subject  iBux  and  transitory.    The  History  of  the  Royal  Socie^ 
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Is  now  read,  not  with  the  wish  to  know  what  they  were  then  domg,  but  bofw  their 

Transactions  are  exhibited  by  Sprat. 

In  the  next  year  he  publislicd  Observations  on  Sorbiere's  Voyage  into  England,  in  i 
Letter  to  Mr.  Wren.  This  is  a  work  not  ill  performed;  but  perhaps  rewarded  with  at 
least  its  full  proportion  of  praise. 

In  l66'8,  he  published  Cowley's  Latin  poems,  and  prefixed  in  Latin  the  life  of  the 
author;  which  he  aftenvards  amplified,  and  placed  before  Cowley's  English  worksi 
wliich  were  by  will  committed  to  his  care. 

Ecclesiastical  benefices  now  fell  fast  upon  him.  In  \66S,  he  became  a  prebendary 
of  Westminster,  and  had  afterwards  the  churcli-of  St.  Margaret,  adjoining  to  the  Abbey. 
He  was,  in  168O,  made  canon  of  Windsor;  m  l683,  dean  of  Westminster;  and,  m 
idHh  bishop  of  Rochester. 

The  court  having  thus  a  claim  to  his  diligence  and  gratitude,  he  was  required  to 

write  the  history  of  the  Rye-house  Plot;  -and,  in  l685,  published  A  true  Account 

,  and  Declaration  of  the  horrid  Conspiracy  against  the  late  King,  his  present  Majesty, 

and  the  preseut  Govemment;  a  performance  wliich  he  thought  convenient,  after  the 

Revoluti<»n,  to  extenuate  and  excuse. 

The  same  year,  l>eing  clerk  of  the  closet  to  the  king,  he  was  made  dean  of  the 
cha))el-r<>yal ;  and,  tlie  year  afterwards,  received  the  last  proof  of  his  master's  con- 
fidence, by  •l)eing  apj)ouited  one  of  the  conunissioners  for  ecclesiastical  afilairs.  On  the 
critical  diiy  when  the  Declaration  distinguished  the  true  sons  of  the  church  of  Eoghmdy 
he  stood  neuter,  and  permitted  it  to  be  read  at  Westminster ;  but  pressed  none  to 
violate  his  conscience;  and, ^ when  the  bishop  of  London  was  brought  before  them, 
gave  his  voice  in  his  favour. 

Thus  far  he  sufiered  interest  or  obedience  to  carry  hun ;  but  further  he  refused  to 
go.  When  he  found  that  tht-  powers  of  the  ecclesiastical  commission  were  to  be  exercised 
against  those  who  had  refused  the  declaration,  he  wrote  to  the  lords,  and  other  com- 
missioners,  a  formal  profession  of  his  unwillingness  to  exercise  that  authority  any  longer^ 
and  withdrew  himself  from  them.  After  they  had  read  his  letter,  tliey  acyoumed  for 
six  months,  and  scarcely  ever  met  afterwards. 

When  king  James  was  frighted  away,  and  a  new  government  was  to  be  settled.  Sprat 
was  one  of  tlioj^e  who  considered,  in  a  conference,  the  great  question.  Whether  the 
crown  was  vacant  ?  and  nuuifully  sjwke  in  favour  of  his  old  master. 

He  complied,  however,  with  the  new  establishment,  and  was  left  unmolested ;  but, 
in  1692,  a  strange  attack  was  made  ujwn  him  by  one  Kobcrt  Young  and  Stepliea 
Bla<cki.ead,  both  men  convicted  of  infamous  crimes,  and  bolli,  when  tlie  scheme  was  laid, 
prisoners  in  Newgate.     Tliese  men  divw  up  an  Association,  in  uhich  they  whose  names 
were  subscribed  (K;lared  their  resolution  to  restore  king  James,  to  sei/e  the  priiioess  of 
Oranjje  dead  or  ali\e,  and  to  be  ready  with  thirty  thousand  men  to  meet  kuig  James 
when  he  should  land.     To  this  they  put  the  names  of  Sancrofl,  Sprat,  Marlborough, 
Salisbury,  and  others.     The  copy  of  Dr.  Sprat's  name  was  obtained  by  a  fictitious  re- 
quest, to  which  an  answer  in  his  own  hand  was  desued.     His  hand  was  copied  so  well, 
that  he  confessed  it  might  have  deceived  hunself.     Biacklicbd,  who  had  cjtnied  the 
letter,  being  sent  again  with  a  plausible  message,  was  very  curious  to  see  tlie  house, 
and  particularly  inifwrtunate  to  be  let  into  tlie  study ;  where,  as  is  suppiised,  he  de- 
signed to  leave  the  Association.     This,  however,  was  denied  hun ;  and  he  dropped  it  in 
a  flower-pot  m  the  })arlour. 
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Young  DOW  laid  an  information  before  the  privy  council ;  and  May  7,  1692,  tbe 
bishop  was  arrested,  and  kept  at  a  messenger's  under  a  strict  guard  eleven  days.  His 
house  was  searched,  and  directicms  were  given  tliat  tlie  flowcr-|)<)ts  should  he  inspected. 
The  messengers,  however,  missed  the  room  in  which  the  paper  was  left.  Blackhead 
went  therefore  a  third  time;  and  finding  his  paper  where  he  had  left  it,  brought  it 
away. 

The  bishop,  having  been  enlarged,  was,  on  June  the  lOtli  and  13tli,  examined  again 
before  the  privy  council,  and  confronted  with  his  accusers.  Young  persisted,  with 
the  most  obdurate  impudence,  against  tlie  strongest  evidence  ;  but  the  resolution  of 
Blackhead  by  degrees  gave  way.  There  remaine<l  at  last  no  doubt  of  the  bishop's  in- 
nocence, who,  with  great  prudence  and  diligence,  traced  the  progress,  and  detected 
the  characters  of  the  two  informers,  and  published  an  accomit  of  his  own  examination 
and  deliverance ;  which  made  such  an  impression  upon  him,  that  he  commemorated  it 
through  life  by  an  yearly  day  of  thanksgiving. 

With  what  hope,  or  what  interest,  the  villains  had  contrived  an  accusation^  which 
they  must  know  themselves  utterly  unable  to  prove,  was  never  discovered. 

After  this,  he  passed  his  days  in  the  quiet  exercise  of  his  function.  When  the 
caiue  of  Sacheverell  put  the  public  in  commotion,  he  honestly  appeared  among  the 
friends  of  the  church.     He  lived  to  his  seventy-ninth  year,  and  die<I  May  20,  1713. 

Burnet  b  not  very  favourable  to  his  memory ;  but  he  and  Burnet  were  old  rivals. 
On  some  public  occasion  they  both  preached  before  the  House  of  Commons.  There 
prevailed  in  those  days  an  indecent  custom  :  when  the  preacher  touched  any  favourite 
topic  in  a  manner  that  delighted  his  audience,  their  approbation  was  expressed  by  a 
lood  hum,  continued  in  proportion  to  their  zeal  or  pleasure.  When  Burnet  preached^ 
part  of  his  congregation  hummed  so  loudly  and  so  long,  that  he  sat  down  to  eiyoy  it» 
and  rubbed  his  face  with  his  handkerchief.  When  Sprat  preached,  he  likewise  was 
luMKMired  with  the  like  animating  hum ;  but  he  stretched  out  his  hand  to  the  congrega- 
tioa,  and  cried,  "  Peace,  peace,  I  pray  you  peace." 

This  I  was  told  in  my  youth  by  my  father,  an  old  man,  who  had  been  no  careless 
observer  of  the  passages  of  those  times. 

Burnet's  sermon,  says  Salmon,  was  remarkable  for  sedition,  and  Sprat's  for  loyalty. 
Bninet  had  the  thanks  of  the  house ;  Sprat  had  no  thanks,  but  a  good  living  from  the 
king,  whidi,  he  said,  was  of  as  much  value  as  the  thanks  of  the  commons. 

The  works  of  Sprat,  besides  lib  few  poems,  are,  The  History  of  tlie  Royal  Society, 
rhe  Life  of  Cowley,  The  Answer  to  Sorbiere,  The  Hbtory  of  the  Rye-house  Plot,  Tlie 
Relation  of  hb  own  Examination,  and  a  volume  of  Sermons.  I  have  heard  it  observed, 
vritfa  great  justness,  that  every  book  b  of  a  different  kind,  and  that  each  has  its  dbtinct 
iod  characteristical  excellence. 

My  business  b  only  with  hb  poems.  He  considered  Cowley  as  a  model ;  and  sup- 
posed that,  as  he  was  imitated,  perfection  was  approached.  Nothmg,  therefore,  but 
Pindaric  hl>erty  was  to  be  expected.  There  b  in  hb  few  productions  no  want  of  such 
xmeeits  as  he  thought  excellent ;  and  of  tliose  our  judgment  may  be  settled  by  the 
irrt  that  appears  in  his  praise  of  Cromwell,  where  he  says,  that  Cromwell's  '<  fame,  like 
nan,  will  grow  white  as  it  grows  oid/^ 


TO   THE  REVEREND 


DOCTOR     WILKINS, 


WARDEN  OF  WADHAM  COLLEGE  IN  OXFORD. 


SIR, 


OEEING  you  are  pleased  to  think  (it  that  these  papers  should  come  into  the 
public,  which  were  at  first  designed  to  live  only  in  a  desk,  or  some  private 
friend^s  hands ;  I  humbly  take  the  boldness  to  commit  them  to  the  security 
which  your  name  and  protection  will  give  them  with  the  most  knowing  part 
of  the  world.  There  are  two  things  especially  in  which  they  stand  in  need  rf 
your  defence :  one  is,  that  they  fall  so  infinitely  below  the  full  and  lofty  genius 
of  that  excellent  poet,  who  made  this  way  of  writing  free  of  our  nation:  the 
other,  that  they  are  so  little  proportioned  and  equal  to  the  renown  of  that 
prince  on  whom  they  were  written.  Such  great  actions  and  lives  deserving 
rather  to  be  the  subjects  of  the  noblest  pens  and  divine  fancies,  than  of  such 
small  beginners  and  weak  essayers  in  poetry  as  myself.  Against  these  dan- 
gerous prejudices,  there  remains  no  other  shield,  than  the  universal  esteem 
and  authority  which  your  judgment  and  approbation  carries  with  it.  The 
right  you  have  to  them,  sir,  is  not  only  on  the  account  of  the  relation  you  had 
to  this  great  person,  nor  of  the  general  favour  which  all  arts  receive  from  you; 
but  more  particularly  by  re^ason  of  that  obligation  and  zeal  with  which  I  am 
bound  to  dedicate  myself  to  your  service :  for,  having  been  a  long  time  the  ob- 
ject of  your  care  and  indulgence  towards  the  advantage  of  my  studies  and 
Cortune,  having  been  moulded  as  it  were  by  your  own  hands,  and  formed  un- 
der your  government,  not  to  entitle  you  to  any  thing  which  my  meanness  pro- 
duces, would  not  only  be  injustice,  but  sacrilege :  so  that  if  there  be  any  thing 
here  tolerably  said,  which  deserves  pardon,  it  is  yours,  sir,  as  well  as  he,  who  is, 

your  most  devoted, 

and  obliged  servant, 

THO.  SPRAT. 


* 


POEMS 


OF 


BISHOP  SPRAT, 


TO  THE  HAPPT  MEMORY  OP 

LATE   LORD   PROTECTOR. 

e,  great  name,  thou  art  secure 
3  the  forget.'ulnes.s  and  rage 
or  Envy,  or  devouring  Age ; 
t  the  force  and  teeth  of  Time  endure : 
like  men,  tlie  rider  it  doth  grow, 
itself  turn  whiter  too, 
:  what  needless  art  can  do ; 
eyond  thy  breath,  beyond  thy  hearse, 
were  never  heard  or  sunt;  in  verse. 
'  our  help  thy  memory  is  safe  3 
ly  want  an  epitaph, 
remain  alone 
an  inscription, 

'd  only  on  the  brass,  or  marble-stone, 
rain  what  we  can  do : 
OSes  and  perfumes 
:  officious  folly  show, 
u*  nothincs  to  such  mighty  tombs, 
ncense,  gums  and  balui, 
unnetressary  duties  here : 
U  may  their  spi<:es  spare, 
y  numbers,  ami  their  tuneful  feet: 
lot  be  embalmM,  which  of  itself  is  sweet. 

o  praise  thee  is  a  dangerous  proof 
bedience  and  our  love : 
D  the  Sun  and  fire  meet, 
's  extinguisird  quitr> : 
p  other  never  is  more  bright, 
that  write  of  thee  and  join 
'ble  names  with  thin^*; 
er  sparks  with  thy  illustrious  light, 
!  themselves  in  that  ambitious  thought; 
no  fame  to  thee  from  hence  be  brought. 
IT,  blessM  spirit,  thy  mighty  name 
0  addition  of  anotlicr*8  beam; 
»ur  pens  too  hi&:h,  and  full  of  theme : 
are  made  great  by  thee,  not  thou  by 
c*s  trtomal  lamp  will  live,  [them, 

by  sacred  urn  survive, 
c  food  of  oil,  which  we  can  give, 
nit  yet  our  duty  calls  our  songs; 
uoiaiiUs  our  tongues : 


Though  tliou  want  not  our  praises,  we 
Are  not  excusM  for  what  we  owe  to  thee  ; 

For  so  men  from  religion  arc  not  freed. 
But  from  the  altars  clouds  must  rise. 
Though  Heaven  itself  doth  nothing  need. 

And  though  the  gods  don*t  want  an  earthly  sacrifice. 

Great  life  of  woiulers,  whose  each  year 

Full  of  new  miracles  did  appear ! 

Whose  every  month  might  be 

Alone  a  chronicle,  or  history* 

Others  great  actions  are 

But  thinly  scatter'd  here  and  there; 

At  best,  but  all  one  single  star ; 

But  thine  the  milky-way. 
All  one  continued  light,  of  undistingaishM  day; 
They  throng'd  so  close,  that  nought  else  could  be 
seen, 

Scarce  any  common  sky  diU  come  between : 

What  shall  I  say,  or  where  begin  ? 
Thou  may'st  in  double  shapes  be  shown 
Or  in  thy  arms,  or  in  thy  gown ; 
Like  Jove,  sometimes  with  warlike  thunder,  and 
Sometimes  with  peaceful  sceptre  in  his  hatid; 

Or  in  the  field,  or  on  the  throne. 
In  what  thy  head,  or  what  th^'  arm  hath  done. 

All  that  thou  didst  was  so  refin'd. 

So  full  of  substance,  and  so  strongly  join'd. 

So  pure,  so  weighty  gold. 

That  the  least  grain  of  it, 

If  fully  spread  and  beat. 
Would  many  leaves  and  mighty  volumes  hold. 

Before  thy  name  was  published,  and  whilst  yet 

Thou  only  to  thyself  wort  great. 

Whilst  yet  the  happy  bud 
-  Was  not  quite  seen  or  understood. 
It  then  sure  signs  of  future  greatness  show'd: 

Then  thy  domestic  worth 

Did  tell  the  world  what  it  would  be. 

When  it  should  fit  occasion  see. 
When  a  full  spring  should  call  it  forth: 
As  bodies  in  the  dark  and  night 
Have  the  same  colours,  the  same  red  and  white. 

As  in  the  open  day  and  light; 

The  Sun  doth  only  show 
That  they  are  bright,  not  make  tbem  10. 
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So  whilst  but  private  walls  did  know     ■ 
IVhat  we  to  such  a  mighty  mind  shoold  owe, 

Thoii  the  same  virtues  did  appear. 
Though  in  a  less  and  more  contracted  sphere, 
As  full,  thdugh  not  as  large  as  since  they  were: 

And  like  great  rivers'  fountains,  though 

At  first  so  deep  thou  didst  not  go: 
Though  then  thine  was  not  so  enlarge  a  flood; 
Yet  when 'twas  little,  'twas  as  clear,  as  good. 

*Tis  true  thou  was  not  horn  unto  a  crown, 
Thy  s<rptrc's  not  thy  father's,  but  thy  own: 
Thy  purple  was  not  made  at  onre  in  haste, 
But  after  many  other  colours  past. 
It  took  th'-  deei»f!st  princely  dye  at  last. 
Thou  didst  begin  with  lesser  rarcs. 
And  private  thoughts  took  up  thy  private  years: 
Those  hands  which  were  ontain'd  by  Fates 
To  change  the  world  and  alter  states, 
Practis'd  at  first  that  vast  design 
On  meaner  things  with  equal  mien. 
That  soul,  which  should  so  many  sceptres  sway, 
To  whom  so  many  kingdoms  should  obey, 
Leam*d  first  to  rule  iu  a  domestic  way: 
So  government  itself  Ix^an 

From  family,  and  single  man. 
Was  by  the  small  relation  first 

Of  husband  and  of  father  nnrs'd. 
And  from  those  loss  beginnings  past. 
To  ipread  itself  o'er  all  the  world  at  last. 

But  when  thy  country  (then  almost  (>nthrall'd) 
Thy  virtue  and  thy  courage  call'd; 

When  England  did  thy  arms  entreat, 
Andt  had  been  sin  in  thee  not  to  be  great: 

When  everj'  stream,  and  every  flood. 
Was  a  true  vein  of  earth,  and  run  with  blood: 

When  unus'd  arms,  and  unknown  war, 

Fill'd  every  plnre,  and  every  ear; 
When  the  great  fitonns  and  dismal  night 

Did  all  the  land  aflfright; 
Twas  time  for  thee  to  bring  forth  all  our  light. 

Thou  lefl'st  thy  more?  delightful  peace. 

Thy  private  life  and  better  ease; 
Then  down  tb}'  steel  and  armour  took. 
Wishing  that  it  still  hung  upon  the  hook: 
When  Death  had  got  a  large  commission  out. 
Throwing  the  arrows  and  her  sting  about; 
Then  thou  (as  once  the  healing  serpent  rose) 

Wast  lifted  up,  not  for  thyself  but  ut. 

Thy  country  wounded  was,  and  sick,  before 
Thy  wars  and  arms  did  her  restore : 
Thou  know'st  where  the  disease  did  lie. 
And,  like  the  cure  of  sympathy. 
The  strong  and  eertnin  rtniedy 
Unto  the  wea|>on  did^t  apply; 

Thou  didst  not  draw  the  sword,  and  so 
Away  the  scabbard  throw. 
As  if  thy  countrj'  shou'd 
Be  the  inheritance  of  Mars  and  blood : 

But  that,  when  the  treat  work  was  spun, 
War  in  itself  should  be  undone : 

That  peace  might  land  again  upon  the  shore. 
Richer  and  better  than  Ix-fore: 
The  husbandmen  no  steel  shall  know. 
None  but  the  useful  iron  of  the  plough; 
That  bays  miirht  creep  on  every  spear: 
And  though  otir  .sky  was  overspread 
With  a  destnurtive  red, 

>Twafi  but  till  thou  our  Sun  didst  in  fqA  light  appear. 


When  Ajax  dy^,  the  parple  Mood, 
That  from  his  gaping  wound  had  flovM, 
Turald  into  letter,  every  leaf 
Had  on  it  wrote  his  epitaph : 
So  from  that  crimson  flcMid, 
Which  thou  by  fate  of  times  weit  led 

Unwillingly  to  shed, 
lictters  and  learning  rose,  and  arts  renew 

Thou  fought'st,  not  out  of  envy,  hope,  or  h 
But  to  refine  the  church  and  state ; 
And  like  the  Romans,  whate'cr  thou 
In  the  field  of  Mars  didst  mow. 

Was,  that  a  holy  island  hence  might  grow. 

Thy  wars,  as  rivers  raised  by  a  shower. 

Which  welcome  (>louds  do  pour. 

Though  they  at  first  may  seem 

To  carr>'  all  away  with  an  enraged  stream; 
Yet  did  not  happen  that  they  might  dert 
Or  the  better  puts  annoy. 
But  all  the  filth  aud  mud  to  scour. 
And  leave  behind  anotlier  slime. 

To  give  a  birth  to  a  more  happy  power. 

In  fields  unconquer'd,  and  so  well 
Thou  didst  in  battles  and  in  arms  excel j 
That  steely  arms  themiwlves  might  be 
Worn  out  in  war  as  soon  as  thee; 

Surress  so  el«»sc  ujKjn  thy  tnwps  ^d  wvt, 

As  if  thiui  first  hailst  couquer'd  Fate; 
As  if  uncertain  Victory 
Had  lM;cn  fi:st  overcome  by  thee; 

As  if  her  w  ingK  wi're  dipt,  and  could  not  fli 
Whilst  thou  didst  only  S4»r\'e, 

Ik'forc  thou  hadst  what  first  thou  didst  da 
Others  by  thee  did  great  things  do, 

Triumpirdst thyself,  andmad'st  them  trhmi 
Though  they  above  thee  did  appear. 

As  yet  in  a  more  lun;e  and  higher  sphere: 

Thou,  the  great  Sun,  gav'st  light  to  c\-ery 
Thy^elf  an  army  wert  alone. 
And  mighty  tro<»ps  <*ontain'd  in  one. 

Thy  only  swonl  did  guard  the  land. 

Like  that  which,  flaming  iu  the  Angel's  hi 
From  men  GcmI's  ganlen  did  defend; 
Tint  yet  thy  sword  did  more  than  his. 

Net  only  guarded,  but  did  make  this  laud  a  P 

Thou  foughrst  not  to  be  high  or  great. 
Nor  for  a  sceptre  or  a  crown. 
Or  ennin,  purple,  or  the  throne; 
But,  as  the  vistal  heat, 

Thy  fire  was  kindled  from  above  alone: 
Religion,  putting  on  thy  shield. 
Brought  thee  victoirious  to  the  field. 

Thy  arms,  like  those  which  ancient  heroe! 
Were  givc-n  by  the  G«id  thou  didst  ador 
And  all  the  swonls  thy  armies  had. 
Were  on  an  heavenly  anvil  made; 

Not  interi'St,  or  any  weak  desire 

Of  rule  or  empire,  did  thy  mind  inspire: 
Thv  valour,  like  the  holy  fire, 
Whirh  did  before  the  Persian  armies  ^ 

LiVd  in  thii  camp,  and  yet  was  sacred  toi 
Thy  mighty  sword  anticipates 

What  was  design^  by  Heaven  and  those  bV 

And  makes  the  church  triumphant  here  t 

'f  honph  Fortune  did  hang  on  thy  sword. 
And  did  obey  thy  mighty  uoni ; 
Though  Fortune,  for  thy  side  and  thee, 
Forgot  her  lov'd  incoDStancy : 
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anns  and  trophies  thou 
it  and  gentle  too; 

thyself,  when  thou  didst  kill  thy  foe. 
I,  when  it  much  work  has  past, 
ch  was  rough  does  shine  at  last, 
by  being  oftener  us'ddid  smoother  grow, 
r  battles  make  thee  proud  or  high, 
|uest  raisM  the  state,  not  thee: 
Tcam*8t  thyself  in  every  victory, 
the  Sun  in  a  director  line 
olish'd  golden  shield  doth  shine, 
reflects  unto  the  Sun  again  his  light: 
i  Heavens  smiPd  on  thee  in  fight; 
f  propitious  God  hath  lent 
nd  Tictory  to  thy  tent; 
i^ain  the  victory  was  sent, 

1  thou  didst  come, 
her  valour  home ; 
xrn  rocks  did  stand 
ur  lame  as  well  as  land, 
•  to  us  as  well 
'  enemies  unpassable: 
ham'd  at  wlmt  we  read, 
I  at  what  our  fathers  did, 
came  so  far  behind  the  dead, 
lion  hung  his  mane,  and  droop'd, 
ery  and  burthen  stooped, 
degenerate  sleep  and  fear 
s  den  and  languishM  there; 
ise  least  voice  tM*forp, 
ing  echo  ran  through  every  shore, 
ook  the  world  at  e\'c'ry  roar : 
subdued  courage  didst  restore, 
n'd  his  claws,  and  fmm  his  eyes 
e  same  dreadful  lightning  rise; 
n  again  affright  the  neighbourinj;  floods, 
thunder  sounds  through  all  the  woods : 
;  our  military  fame  redcemMj 
was  lost,  or  clouded  siiem'd : 
«,  Heaven  did  by  thee  liostow 
loe  an  iron  age  and  happy  too. 

mmand'st,  that  azure  chain  of  waves, 

iturc  round  about  us  sent, 

s  to  every  pirate  slaves, 

nr  burthen  than  an  ornament ; 

ds  of  sea,  that  washed  our  shores, 

i*d  and  reaped  by  otlier  hands  than  ours : 

liquid  mass, 

doth  about  us  run, 

to  the  Sun, 

d  to  sleep  on  was: 

low  a  powerful  throne, 

1  tway  the  world  therein. 

in  their  hand  a  globe  did  show, 

a  perfect  one, 
I'd  of  earth  and  water  too. 

commands  the  flooils  ()bey*d, 
I  the  wilderness  of  water  s\Vay'd : 
:  not  only  wed  the  sea, 

her  equal,  but  a  slave  to  thee, 
iself  did  bear  thy  yoke, 
nd  trembled  at  thy  stroke : 

ruled  all  the  main, 
ledg'd  thee  his  sovereign : 
9v  the  conquered  sra  doth  pay 

to  thy  Thames  than  that  unto  the  sea. 

Talour  did  ourselves  more  hurt ; 
inds  to  otlief  nations  were  a  sport; 


And  ^'the  earth,  our  land  produc*d 
Iron  andfllMl,  which  should  to  tear  ourselves  be  usM: 
Our  strength  within  itself  did  break, 
Like  thundering  cannons  cra<rk. 
And  kilPd  those  that  were  near. 
While  th'  enemies  securo  and  untouched  were. 
But  now  our  trumpets  thou  hast  made  to  sound 
Against  their  enemies  walls  in  foreign  ground; 
And  yet  no  echo  back  to  us  returning  found, 
England  is  now  the  happy  peaceful  isle. 

And  all  the  world  the  while 
Is  exercising  arms  and  wars 
With  foreign  or  intestine  jars. 
The  torch  extinguish'd  here,  we  lent  to  others  oiL 
We  give  to  all,  yet  know  ourselves  no  fear; 
We  reach  the  flame  of  ruin  and  of  death, 
Where'er  we  please  our  swords  t'  unsheath. 
Whilst  we  in  calm  and  temperate  regions  breath*: 
Like  to  the  Sun,  whose  heat  is  hurPd 
Through  every  corner  of  the  world; 
Whose  flame  through  all  the  air  doth  go, 
AikI  yet  the  Sun  himself  the  while  no  fire  does  know* 

Besides,  the  glories  of  thy  peace 
Are  not  in  number  nor  in  value  less. 
Thy  hand  did  cure,  and  close  the  scart 
Of  our  bloody  civil  wars ; 
Not  only  lanc'd  but  heal*d  the  wound. 
Made  us  again  as  healthy  and  as  sounds 
When  now  the  ship  was  well  nigh  lost. 

After  the  stnnn  upon  the  coast, 
By  its  mariners  endanger*d  most ; 
Wiien  they  their  ropes  and  helms  had  left. 
When  the  planks  asunder  cleft. 
And  floods  came  roaring  in  with  mighty  sound, 
Thou  a  safe  landand  harbour  for  us  found,  [drown'd; 
And  savedst  those  that  would  themselves  hare 
A  work  which  none  but  Heaven  and  thou  could  do, 
I'hou  mad'st  us  happy  whether  we  would  or  no: 
Thy  judgment,  mercy,  temperance  so  great^ 
As  if  those  virtues  only  in  thy  mind  had  seat: 
Thy  piety  not  only  in  the  field,  but  peace. 
When  Heaven  seem'd  to  be  wanted  least; 
Thy  temples  not  like  Janus  only  were 

Open  in  time  of  war. 
When  thou  hadst  greater  cause  to  fear: 
Religion  and  the  awe  of  Heaven  possest 
All  places  and  all  times  alike  thy  breast. 

Nor  didst  thou  only  for  thy  age  provide. 
But  for  the  years  to  come  beside; 
Our  after-times  and  late  posterity 
Shall  pay  unto  thy  fame  as  much  as  We; 
They  too  are  made  by  thee. 
When  Fate  did  call  thee  to  a  higher  throne. 
And  when  thy  mortal  work  was  dpne. 
When  Heaven  did  say  it,  and  thou  must  be  gone. 

Thou  him  to  bear  thy  burthen  chose. 
Who  might  (if  any  could)  make  us  forget  thy  loss; 
Nor  hadst  thou  him  designed. 
Had  he  not  been 

Not  only  to  thy  blood,  but  virtue  kin. 
Not  only  heir  unto  thy  throne,  but  mind: 
'Tis  he  shall  perfect  all  thy  cares. 
And  will)  a  finer  thread  weave  out  thy  loom: 
So  one  did  bring  the  chosen  people  from 

Their  slavery  and  ft>ars, 
I^  them  through  their  pathless  road; 
Guided  himself  by  God, 
H*as  brought  themtothi'  borders ;  but  a  second  hand 
Did  settle  and  securo  tben  in  the  promis'd  land. 
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So  whilst  but  pnrftte  walls  did  know    T 
IVhat  we  to  such  a  mighty  mind  shoidd  owe. 

Then  the  same  virtues  did  appear. 
Though  iu  a  leas  and  moro  contracted  sphere, 
An  Aill,  though  not  as  largi>  as  since  they  weret 

iind  like  great  rivers*  fountains,  though 

At  first  M)  deep  thou  didst  not  go: 
Though  then  thine  waft  not  so  enlarge  a  6ood; 
Yet  when 'twas  little,  ^twus  as  clear,  as  good. 

rris  true  thou  was  not  horn  unto  a  crown. 
Thy  }»<cptrc*8  not  thy  father's,  but  thy  own: 
Thy  purple  was  not  made  at  once  in  haste, 
But  after  many  other  colours  past. 
It  took  th^-  dee))est  princely  dye  at  last. 
Thou  didst  begin  with  Ies«rr  cares, 
And  ]>rivate  thoughts  took  up  thy  private  years : 
Those  hands  which  were  ordaiii'd  by  Fates 
To  change  the  world  and  alter  states. 
Practised  at  first  that  vast  desigu 
On  meaner  things  with  equal  mien^ 
That  soul,  which  should  so  many  sceptres  sway. 
To  whom  so  many  kingdoms  should  obey, 
Leam*d  first  to  rule  iu  a  domestic  way: 
So  government  itself  b<?gan 

From  family,  and  single  man. 
Was  by  the  small  relation  first 

Of  husband  and  of  father  nurs'd. 
And  from  those  1(*8S  beginnings  past. 
To  ipread  itself  o'er  all  the  world  at  last. 

But  when  thy  country  (then  almost  enthrall'd) 
Thy  virtue  and  thy  courage  call'd; 

When  England  did  thy  anns  entreat. 
And  t  had  been  sin  in  thee  not  to  be  great: 

When  every  stream,  and  every  flood. 
Was  a  true  vein  of  earth,  and  run  with  blood: 

When  unusM  arms,  ami  unknown  war, 

Fill'd  every  plnce,  and  every  ear; 
When  the  great  stonns  and  dismal  night 

Did  all  the  land  aflfright; 
Twas  time  for  thee  to  bring  forth  all  our  light. 

Thou  leftist  thy  more  delightful  peace, 

Thy  private  life  and  better  ease; 
Then  down  thy  steel  and  armour  took. 
Wishing  that  it  still  hung  uiK)n  the  hook: 
When  Death  had  got  a  large  commission  out. 
Throwing  tlie  arrows  and  her  sting  about; 
Then  thou  (as  once  the  healing  serpent  rose) 

Wast  lifted  up,  not  for  thyself  but  us. 

Thy  country  wounded  was,  and  sick,  before 
Thy  wars  and  arms  did  her  restore : 
Thou  know'st  where  the  disease  did  lie. 
And,  like  the  cure  of  sympathy. 
The  strong  aud  certain  rc:medy 
Unto  the  weapon  didst  apply ; 

Thou  didst  not  draw  the  sword,  and  so 
Away  the  scabbard  throw. 
As  if  thy  country  shou'd 
Be  the  inheritance  of  Mars  and  blood : 

But  that,  when  the  crcat  work  was  spun, 
War  in  itself  should  be  undone : 

That  peace  might  land  again  upon  the  shore. 
Richer  and  better  than  Ix^forc: 
The  husbandmen  no  steel  shall  know. 
None  but  the  useful  iron  of  the  p)6ugh; 
That  bays  mieht  crt^p  on  every  spear: 
And  though  our  sky  was  overspread 
With  a  destructive  red, 

iTwas  but  till  thou  our  Sun  didst  in  fql^  light  appear. 
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When  Ajax  dy^,  the  parple  blood, 
Tliat  from  his  gaping  wound  bad  flovMa 
Tumid  into  letter,  every  leaf 
Had  on  it  wrote  his  epitaph : 
So  from  that  criuison  flood. 
Which  thou  by  fate  of  times  weit  led 

Unwillingly  to  shed, 
I/itters  and  learning  rose,  and  arts  raaew 

Thou  fought'st,  not  out  of  envy,  hope,  or  b 
But  to  refine  the  church  and  state  ; 
And  like  the  Rf^mans,  whate'cr  thou 
In  the  field  of  Mars  didst  mow. 

Was,  that  a  holy  island  hence  might  grow. 

Thy  wars,  as  rivers  raised  by  a  shower. 

Which  wdcome  clouds  do  pour. 

Though  they  at  first  may  seem 

To  carry  all  away  with  an  enraged  stream  j 
Yet  did  not  happen  that  they  might  desi 
Or  th<;  better  puts  annoy. 
But  all  the  filth  and  mud  to  scour. 
And  leave  behind  another  slime. 

To  give  a  birth  to  a  more  happy  power. 

In  fields  imconquer'd,  and  so  well 
Thou  didst  in  baUles  and  in  arms  excdj 
That  steely  arms  themselves  might  be 
Worn  out  in  war  as  soon  as  thee; 

Siu'ecss  so  close  uiM>n  thy  troops  did  wait. 

As  if  thou  first  hnilst  conquer'd  Fate; 
As  if  uncertain  Victory 
Had  hecn  fiist  o-ercome  by  thee; 

As  if  her  wings  w«^re  dipt,  and  cuuld  not  f( 
Whilst  thou  didst  only  sc^rve. 

Before  thou  hadst  what  first  thou  didst  del 
Others  by  thee  did  great  things  do, 

Triiunph'dst  thyself,  andmad*st  them  trium 
Though  they  above  thee  did  appear. 

As  yet  in  a  more  large  and  higher  sphere: 

Thou,  the  great  Sun,  gav'st  light  to  c%'ery : 
Thy»«elf  an  army  wcrt  ahme, 
Aim!  mighty  troops  contained  in  one. 

Tliy  only  sword  did  guard  the  land. 

Like  that  which,  flaming  iu  the  AngePs  hi 
From  men  God's  garden  did  defend; 
But  yet  thy  sword  did  more  than  his. 

Not  only  guarded,  butdid  make  thib  laudaP 

Thou  foughrst  not  to  be  high  or  great. 
Nor  for  a  sceptre^  or  a  crown. 
Or  ennin,  pur}>le,  or  the  throne; 
But,  a«j  the  vestal  heat. 

Thy  fire  was  kindled  from  above  alone: 
Religion,  putting  on  thy  shield. 
Brought  thee  victorious  to  the  field. 

Thy  arms,  like  those  which  ancient  heroe! 
Were  given  by  the  God  thou  didst  ador 
A  fid  all  the  swords  thy  armies  had, 
Were  on  an  heavenly  anvil  made; 

Not  interest,  or  any  weak  d<»sire 

Of  rule  or  empire,  did  thy  mind  inspire: 
Thy  valour,  like  the  holy  firt». 
Which  did  before  the  Persian  armies  gc 

LivM  in  the  camp,  and  yet  was  sacred  toe 
Thy  mighty  sword  anticipates 

What  was  designed  by  Heaven  and  those hh 

And  makes  the  church  triumphant  here  \ 

'f  hough  Fortune  did  hang  on  thy  swoid, 
And  <lid  obey  thy  mighty  wonl ; 
Though  Fortune,  for  thy  side  and  thee, 
Forgot  her  lov'd  inconstancy: 
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anns  and  trophies  thoa 
at  and  g^entle  too; 

:  thyself,  when  thuu  didst  kill  thy  foe. 
1,  when  it  much  work  has  past, 
ch  was  rough  does  shine  at  last, 
t  by  being  oftcnerus'ddidsmoothergrow. 
f  battles  make  thee  proud  or  high, 
^uest  rais*d  the  state,  not  thee: 
;rcam*st  thyself  in  every  victory, 
the  Sun  in  a  dirccter  line 
lolish'd  golden  shield  doth  shine, 
reflects  unto  the  Sun  again  his  light: 
s  Heavens  smilM  on  thee  in  fight ; 
y  propitious  God  hath  lent 
.nd  Tictory  to  thy  tent ; 
again  the  victory  was  sent. 

II  thou  didst  come, 
her  valour  home ; 
wn  rocks  did  stand 
lur  fame  as  well  as  land, 
i  to  Us  as  well 
r  enemies  unpassable: 
ham'd  at  wlmt  we  read, 
1  at  what  our  fathers  did, 
came  so  far  behind  the  dead, 
lion  hung  his  mane,  and  droop'd, 
rery  and  burthen  stoop'd, 
.  degenerate  shwp  and  fear 
s  den  and  languishM  there; 
we  least  voice  before, 
ing  echo  ran  through  every  shore, 
lOok  the  world  at  every  roar : 
subdued  courage  didst  restore, 
n'd  his  claws,  and  fmm  his  eyes 
«  same  dreadful  lightning  rise; 
m  again  affright  the  neighbouring  floods, 
thunder  sounds  through  all  the  woods: 
t  our  military  fame  redceniMj 
was  lost,  or  clouded  acem'd : 
%,  Heaven  did  by  thcc  bestnw 
ice  an  iron  age  and  happy  too. 

mmand'st,  that  aznre  chain  of  wares, 

atuTc  round  about  us  sent. 

If  to  e>'ery  pirate  slaves, 

!T  burthen  than  an  ornament; 

ds  of  sea,  that  wash'd  our  shores, 

i*d  and  reaped  by  other  hands  than  ours : 

liquid  mass, 

doth  about  us  run, 

to  the  Sun, 

d  to  sleep  on  was: 

sow  a  powerful  throne, 

d  sway  the  world  thereon. 

in  their  hand  a  globe  did  show, 

.  a  perfect  one, 

M  of  earth  and  water  too. 

commands  the  floods  obey*d, 
I  the  ^ilderncsv  of  water  s\Vay'd : 
t  not  only  wed  the  sea, 

her  equal,  but  a  slave  to  thee, 
iself  did  bear  thy  yoke, 
nd  trembled  at  thy  stroke : 
.  ruled  all  the  main, 
Jedg'd  thee  his  $>overeign : 
w  the  conquerM  su>a  doth  pay 

to  thy  Tliames  than  that  unto  the  sea. 

Talour  did  ourselves  more  hurt ; 
rods  to  other  nations  were  a  sport; 


And^  the  earth,  our  land  produced 
Iron  andfltbel,  which  should  to  tear  ourselves  be  ua^x 
Our  strength  within  itself  did  break, 
Like  thundering  cannons  cra<-k. 
And  kiird  those  that  were  near. 
While  th'  enemies  secure  and  untouched  were. 
But  now  our  trumpets  thou  hast  made  to  sound 
Against  their  enemies  walls  in  foreign  ground  j 
And  yet  no  echo  back  to  us  returning  found, 
England  is  now  the  happy  peaceful  isle. 

And  all  the  world  the  while 
Is  exercising  arms  and  wars 
With  foreign  or  intestine  jars. 
The  torch  extinguished  liere,  we  lent  to  others  oiL 
We  give  to  all,  yet  know  ourselves  no  fear; 
We  reach  the  flame  of  ruin  and  of  death, 
Where*er  we  please  our  swords  t*  unsheath. 
Whilst  we  in  calm  and  temperate  regions  breath*: . 
Like  to  the  Sun,  whose  heat  is  hurPd 
Through  every  corner  of  the  world; 
Whose  flame  through  all  the  air  doth  go, 
Aiul  yet  the  Sun  himself  the  while  no  fire  does  know* 

Besides,  the  glories  of  thy  peace 
Are  not  in  number  nor  in  value  lest. 
Thy  hand  did  cure,  and  close  the  scart 
Of  our  bloody  civil  wars ; 
Not  only  lanc'd  but  heal*d  the  wound. 
Made  us  again  as  healthy  and  as  sounds 
When  now  the  ship  was  well  nigh  loat^ 

After  the  stonn  upon  the  coast. 
By  its  mariners  endangered  most ; 
When  they  their  ropes  and  helms  had  left. 
When  the  planks  asunder  cleft, 
And  floods  came  roaring  in  with  mighty  sound. 
Thou  a  safe  landand  harbour  for  us  found,  [drown'd| 
And  savedst  those  that  would  themselves  have 
A  work  which  none  but  Heaven  and  thou  could  do. 
Thou  mad'nt  us  happy  whether  we  would  or  no: 
Thy  judgment,  mercy,  temperance  so  great. 
As  if  those  virtues  only  in  thy  mind  had  seats 
Thy  piety  not  only  in  the  field,  but  peace. 
When  Heaven  seem'd  to  be  wanted  least  j 
Thy  temples  not  like  Janus  only  were 

Open  in  time  of  war. 
When  thou  badst  greater  cause  to  feart 
Religion  and  the  awe  of  Heaven  possest 
All  places  and  all  times  alike  thy  breast. 

Nor  didst  thou  only  for  thy  age  provide. 
But  for  the  years  to  come  beside; 
Our  after-times  and  late  posterity 

Shall  pay  unto  thy  fame  as  much  as  We; 
They  too  are  made  by  thee. 
When  Fate  did  call  thee  to  a  higher  throne. 
And  when  thy  mortal  work  was  dpne, 
When  Heaven  did  say  it,  and  thou  must  be  gon^ 

Thou  him  to  bear  thy  burthen  chose. 
Who  might  (if  any  could)  make  us  forget  thy  loss; 
Nor  hadst  thou  him  designed. 
Had  he  not  been 

Not  only  to  thy  blood,  but  virtue  kin, 
Not  only  heir  unto  thy  throne,  but  mind: 
'Tis  he  shall  perfect  all  thy  cares. 
And  with  a  finer  thread  weave  out  thy  loam: 
So  one  did  bring  tht^  chosen  people  from 

Their  slavery  and  fears, 
I^  them  through  their  pathless  road; 
Guided  himself  by  God, 
H*as  brought  themtothe  borders;  but  a  secondhand 
Did  settle  and  secure  them  in  the  proois'd  land. 
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TO -A 
PERSON    OF    HONOUR 


(MR.  EDWARD  IIOWARD)^ 

VPon   ntS  mCOMPARARLE,  INCOMPREHENSIBLE 
POEM,  ENTITVLED, 

THE  BRITISH  PRIXCES. 

Your  book  our  old  knight-errants'  lame  revives. 
Writ  in  a  stilc  a^o'Cfing  with  their  lives. 
'All  nimours*  strength  their  prowess  did  oat-go, 
All  niinours'  skill  your  verses  for  out-do  t 
To  praise  the  Welsh  the  world  must  now  com- 
bine. 
Since  to  their  leeks  you  do  your  laurel  join: 
Such  lofty  strains  your  country's  story  fit, 
Whose  niountain  nothing?  equals  but  your  wit. 

Bonduca,  were  slie  such  as  here  we  see 
(Ih  British  paint),  none  could  more  dreadful  be: 
With  naked  armies  she  encount«T'd  Rome, 
Whose  strength   with   naked  Nature  you  over- 
come. 
Nor  let  small  critics  blame  this  mighty  queen. 
That  in  king  Arthur's  time  she  here  is  seen: 
You  that  can  make  immortal  by  your  song. 
May  well  one  life  four  hundred  years  prolong. 
Thus  Virgil  bravely  dar'd  for  Dido's  love, 
The  settled  course  of  time  and  years  to  move. 
Though  him  you  imitate  in  this  alone. 
In  all  things  else  you  borrow  help  from  none: 
No  antique  tale  of  Greece  or  Rome  you  take, 
Hicir  fables  and  examples  you  forsake. 
With  true  heroic  glory  you  display 
A  subject  new,  writ  in  the  newest  way. 

Oo  forth,  great  author,  for  the  world^s  delight; 
Teach   it,   for  none   e'er   taught  you,   how  to 

write; 
They  talk  strange  things  that  ancient  poets  did. 
How  streets  and  stones  they  into  buildings  lead : 
For  poems  to  raise  cities,  now,  'tis  hard, 
But  yours,  at  least,  will  build  lialf  Paul's  church- 
yard. 


OiV  HIS  MISTRESS  DROWfi'D. 

SwEEY  stream,  that  dost  with  equal  pace 
Both  thyself  fly  and  thyself  chase. 

Forbear  u while  to  flow, 

And  listen  to  my  woe. 

Then  go  and  tell  the  sea  that  all  its  brine 

la  fresh,  comparM  to  mine: 
Inform  it  that  the  gentler  dame. 
Who  was  the  life  of  all  my  flame^ 

P  th'  glory  of  her  bud 

Has  pasiVd  the  fatal  flood, 
Death  bv  thi.-*  only  Ktn)ke  triumphs  above 

The  greatest  power  of  love : 

Alas,  alas!  I  must  give  o'er, 
Jkfy  sighs  will  let  mc  add  no  mure. 

Oo  on,  swt*et  btreani,  and  henceforth  rest 
No  more  than  does  my  tn.)U bled  breast; 
And  if  my  sad  complaints  have  mude  thee  stay. 
These  tears,  these  tears,  shall  mend  thy  way. 


PLAGUE   OF  ATE  ENS, 

WHICH  HAPPENED  Iff  THfi  SECOND  TCil 
THE  PGLOPONNESIAN  WAR: 

Ftnt  duerAed  in  Greek  hg  TkuaftUesi  thni 

bg  iMcntius, 


To  my  worthy  and  learned  friend  Dr.  Walte 
late  proctor  of  the  University  of  Oxfu 

SIR, 

I  KNOW  not  what  pleasure  you  could  take 
stowing  your  commands  so  unprofitably,  u 
be  that  for  which  nature  sometimes  cheris! 
allows  monsters,  the  love  of  variety.    Th 
delight  you  will  receive  by  turning  over  th 
and  unpolished  copy,  and  comparing  it  w 
excelhint  patterns,  the  Greek  and  Latin, 
you  will  see  hoir  much  a  noble  subject  is  c 
und  disfigured  by  an  ill  hand,  and  what 
Alexander  had  to  forbid  his  picture  to  be 
hut  by  some  celebrated  pencil.     In  Greek 
cydides  so  well  and  so  lively  expresses  it, 
know  not  which  is  more  a  poem,  bis  desc 
or  that  of  Lucretius.     Though  it  must  I 
that  the  historian  had  a  \'ast  advantage  c 
poet)  he,  having  been  present  on  the  pla 
assaulted  by  tlie  disease  himself,  had  the 
familiar  to  his  eyes,  and  all  the  shapes 
misery  still  remaining  on  his  mind,  whii 
needs  mak6  a  great  impression  on  his  ( 
fATicy ;  whereas  the  poet  was  forced  to  fU 
footsteps,  and  only  work  on  that  matter  he 
him.    This  I  speak,  because  it  may  in  son 
sure  too  excuse  my  own  defects :  for  beis 
r(!niovMl  from  the  place  whereon  thedisea* 
his  tragedy,  and  time  having  denied  us  i 
the  circunistumres,  customs  of  the  count 
other  small  things  which  would  be  of  grei 
any  one  who  did  intend  to  be  perfect  on  the 
besides  only  writiup:  by  an  idea  of  that 
never  yet  saw,  nor  care  to  feel  (being  m 
humour  of  tlie  painter  in  sir  Philip  Sidn 
thrust  himself  into  the  midst  of  a  fight, 
might  the  better  delineate  it).    Haring,  1 
these  disadvantages,  and  many  more  for 
must  only  blame  myself,  it  cannot  be  ezpe 
I  should  come  near  equalling  him,  in  wb 
of  the  contrary  advantages  were  wanting 
then,  sir,  by  emboldening  me  to  this  rash 
you  have  given  opportunitjf  to  t^  Gi 
Latin  to  triumph  over  our  mother-tOngve 
would  not  have  the  honour  of  the  country 
guagt's  eniraged  in  the  comparison,  bnt 
inequality  should  reach  no  farther  thanthi 
Hut  1  have  much  reason  to  fear  the  just  inc 
of  that  cx(;ellent  p«*rson  (the  present  c 
and  lioiioiir  of  our  Motion)  whose  way  o 
I  imitate :  fur  he  may  think  himself  as 
.iur>d  by  my  following  him,  as  were  the 
by  that  bold  man's  counterfeiting  the  ss 
unimitablc  noise  of  thunder,  by  the  souni 
nnd  h(»rscs  hoofs.  I  shall  only  say  for  m} 
I  t'^uk  Cicero's  a. i vice,  who  bids  us,  ig  i 
propoM*  the  nol)l<st  ])atteru  to  our  thou 
so  we  may  he  sure  to  be  raised  above  the 
level,  though  we  come  infioitely  thoit  o 
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aim  at.  Yet  I  hope  that  renowned  poet  will  hare 
none  of  my  crimes  any  way  rrflect  on  himself; 
fur  it  was  not  any  fault  in  the  excellent  musician, 
that  the  weak  bini,  endeavouring  by  straining  its 
throat  to  follow  his  notes,  destroyed  its<*lf  in  the 
attempt.  Well,  sir,  by  this,  that  I  have  chosen 
rathc-r  to  expose  myself  than  to  be  disobedient, 
)'ou  may  iniess  with  what  zeal  and  hazard  I  strive 
to  approve  myself, 

Sir,  your  most  humble  and 

afiectionate  ser\-ant, 

THO.  SPRAT. 


TTWCYDIDES,  Vb.  JL 

AS  IT  IS  EXCELLENn.T   TRANSLATED  BV 
MR.  HOBBES. 

Ir  the  very  beginning  of  summer,  the  Pclopon- 
MsianB*  and  their  confederates,  with  twu-thirds 
of  their  fbrcet,  as  before,  invadi>d  Attic*a,  under 
the  conduct  of  Archidamus,  the  son  of  Zouxlda- 
mas,  king  of  Lacodemon :  und  after  thoy  had  en- 
cmmped  themselves,  wasted  the  country  about 
thein> 

They  had  not  been  many  days  in  Attica,  when 
the  pULme  first  beiean  amongst  the  Athenians,  said 
mbo  to  have  seized  formerly  on  divers  other  part^, 
as  about  Lcmnus,  and  elsewhere ;  hut  so  great  a 
plague,  and  mortality  of  men,  was  nover  reinom- 
bered  to  have  happened  in  any  place  lieforo.    For 
at  first  neither  were  the  physicMans  abU*  to  euro  it, 
through  ignorance  of  what  it  was,  but  die<l  fastest 
thrmselves,  as  bein;^   the  men  that   most   ap- 
proached the  sick,  nor  any  otht^r  art  of  man  avail- 
ed wliatsoever.     All  supplications  to  the  gixls, 
and  inqairies  of  oracles,  and  whatsi^cver  other 
means  they  used  of  tiiat  kind,  provr-d  nil  unpr<.>- 
fitahle,  insomuch  as,  sulxiucd  with  the  cit^atne^s 
of  the  evil,  the\'  gave  them  all  over.     It  b«*ir:>[i 
(by  report)  first  in  that  i>art  of  Ethiopia  that  lieth 
upon  ^ifcypt,  and  thence  fi-ll  down  iuto  /Bv'vpt 
and  Afnc,  and  into  the  crcatrst  part  of  the  t^T- 
ritories  of  the  king.     It  invaded  Athens  on  a  Mid- 
den, and  touched  Arst  upon  those  that  dwelt  in 
Pyneusy  iniomuch  as  tliey  reported  that  the  Pe- 
k^onnesians  had  cast  iMjison  into  their  wtrllsj  for 
aprings  there  were  not  any  in  that  place.     But 
afterwards  it  came  up  into  the  hit^h  city,  and 
then  they  died  a  great  deal  faster.    Now  lot  every 
man,  physician  or  other,  concerning  the  trround 
of  this  sickness,  whem'e  it  sprung,  and  what  cau<:r's 
lie  thinks  able  to  produce  so  croat  an  nltemtion, 
speak  according  to  his.  own  knowle<l<:e ;  for  my 
own.  part,  I  will  deliver  but  the  maimer  of  it,  and 
lay  open  only  such  things  as  one  may  take  his 
nark  by  to  discover  the  same  if  it  come  «gain, 
baving  been  both  sick  of  it  myself,  and  seen 
Others  sick  of  the  same.     This  year,  by  confes- 
aion  of  all  men,  was  of  all  other,  Utr  other  dis> 
cases,  most  free  and  healthful.     If  any  man  were 
tick  before,  his  disease  turned  to  this ;  if  not,  yet 
auddenlvy  without  any  oppar<^nt  cause  preceding, 
and  being  in  perfect  health,  they  wore  taken  first 
with  an  extreme  ache  in  their  heads,  redness  and 
iaflamniatioii   in  the  eyes;    and  then   inwardly 
Ihtif  throats  and  tni^ruct  grew  prcseotly  hloody, 


and  theic  breath  noisome  and  nnsaronry.  Upon 
this  followed  a  sneezing  and  hoarseness,  and  not 
long  after,  the  pain,  together  with  a  mighty 
cough,  came  down  into  the  breast.  And  when 
once  it  was  settled  in  the  stomach,  it  caused  vo- 
mit, and  with  great  torment  came  up  all  manner 
of  bilious  purgation  that  physicians  e\'er  named. 
Mostof  tliem  had  also  the  hickyexe,  which  brought 
with  it  a  strong  convulsion,  and  in  some  ceaJsed 
quickly,  but  in  others  was  long  before  it  gave 
over.  Their  bodies  outwardly  to  the  touch  were 
neither  very  hot  nor  pale,  but  reddish,  livid,  and 
beflowered  with  little  pimples  and  whelks;  but  so 
burned  inwardly,  as  not  to  endure  any  the  lightest 
clotlies  or  linen  garment  to  be  upon  them,  nor 
any  thing  but  mere  nakedness,  but  rather  most 
willingly  to  have  cast  themselves  into  the  cold 
water.  And  many  of  them  that  were  not  looked 
to,  possessed  with  insatiate  thirst,  ran  unto  the 
wells;  and  to  drink  much  or  little  was  indifferent, 
being  still  from  ease  and  power  to  sleep  as  far  as 
evi:r. 

As  long  as  the  disease  was  at  the  height,  their 
bodies  wastetl  not,  but  resisted  tlie  torment  be« 
yoiid  all  expectation,  insomuch  as  the  most  of 
them  either  died  of  their  inward  buniing  in  nine 
or  se\'en  doys,  whilst  they  had  yt't  strength;  or 
if  they  escaped  tliat,  then,  the  disease  falling 
down  in  their  be  1 1  if  s,  and  causing  there  great  ex- 
ulcerations  and  imm<Nlcrate  looseness,  they  died 
many  of  them  afterwanls  through  weakness :  for 
the  disease  (which  first  took  the  bead)  began 
above,  and  came  down,  and  passed  through  the 
whoh;  body :  and  he  that  overcame  the  worst  of 
it  was  yet  marked  with  the  losii  of  his  extreme 
parts;  for,  breaking  out  both  at  their  privy  mem- 
bers, anil  at  their  fingers  and  toes,  many  with  the 
loss  of  t!i(.'So  escaped.  There  were  also  some  that 
lost  their  <>yes,  and  many  that  presently  upon 
their  recovpry  were  taken  with  such  an  oblivion 
of  all  things  whatsoever,  as  they  neither  knew 
themselves  nor  th«ir  ar(|uaintance.  For  this  was 
a  kind  of  hickness  which  far  surmounted  all  ex- 
pression of  words,  and  both  exceeded  human  na- 
ture in  the  cruelty  wherewith  it  handled^  each 
one,  and  appeared  also  otherwise  to  be  none  of 
those  diseases  that  are  bred  among  us,  and  that 
esfK*cially  by  this :  for  all,  both  birds  and  beasts, 
that  us(fd  to  feed  on  human  flesh,  though  many 
men  lay  aiirond  uiibnrii*d,  either  came  not  at 
thv  m,  or  tasting,  )i'm  i^^hed.  An  argument  whereof, 
as  touching  the  birds,  mat  the  manifest  defect  of 
such  fowl,  which  wi>re  not  then  seen,  either  about 
the  carcases,  or  any  where  else;  but  by  the  dogn, 
because  they  an*  ^miliar  with  men,  this  efll^'t 
was  seen  much  clearer.  So  that  this  disease  (to 
pass  over  many  stranire  particulars  of  the  acci- 
<lents  that  some  hud  differently  from  others)  was 
in  general  such  as  1  have  shown;  and  for  other 
usual  sickness*  s  at  that  time,  no  man  was  troubled 
with  any.  Now  they  died,  some  for  want  of  at- 
tendance, and  }<omc  airain  with  all  the  care  and 
physic  that  conkl  be  used*  Nor  was  there  any, 
to  say,  certiin  medicine,  that  applied  must  have 
helped  them;  fir  if  it  did  ?ood  to  on-,  it  did 
harm  to  another ;  nor  any  difTrrence  of  body  for 
streueth  or  weakness  that  was  able  to  resist  it ; 
but  carried  all  away,  what  physic  soever  was  ad- 
ministered. But  the  greatest  misery  of  all  was, 
the  defoction  of  mind,  in  such  as  found  thtmsel  vca 
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bcglaninK  to  ba  tick  (tat  tb«r  gc«»  jfattatij 
deipRTVle,  and  gan  tbcinacli'e*  urer  vitboot  mak- 
iii;  any  reaistance);  ai  also  tbrir  dying  thos  like 
aherp,  infbcted  by  mutual  Tisitation :  fai  if  dmh 
foriiore  to  viiit  them  for  fear,  then  thsy  died  for- 
lon,  vhereby  many  fiuniliea  became  empty,  for 
nut  of  sach  aa  sbould  take  care  of  them.  If 
they  forbore  not,  then  they  died  tfaemtdvn,  and 
principally  tbe  honeiitHt  men  :  for  ont  of  ihame 
tbey  wuukl  not  ipare  themaelvei,  bat  went  in 
Bnto  their  frieiidi,  eipecially  after  it  «a.s  come 
totbatpaiit,  that  even  their  domeitici,  wearied 
with  the  [amentatlo&s  of  Cbem  that  died,  and 
Drercome  with  the  greatnen  of  the  calamity, 
were  no  longer  moved  therewith.  But  tboie  that 
were  recovered,  had  tnucb  compacflion  both  oti 
tliem  Uiat  died,  and  on  tbem  that  lay  sick,  at 
baring  both  known  tbe  miaery  tbemielvei,  and 
aow  no  more  anbirct  to  the  like  dan^ ;  for  Ihii) 
diaease  nerer  look  a  man  a  apcond  time  ao  an  to 
be  mortal.  And  these  men  were  both  by  othera 
counted  happyj  and  they  alio  (hemiielvn,  through 
eseeii  of  prfeMat  joy,  conisiTed  a  kind  of  liicht 
bopc  nerer  to  die  of  any  other  airkueaa  hereafttT. 
Besides  the  prewnt  aAiction,  the  reception  of 
the  country  people  and  of  their  lubitance  into 
tbe  city,  oppreased  both  them,  and  imicrh  more 
the  people  tbemsclvea  that  ao  came  in :  for,  ha*. 
!ng  no  bonsea,  but  dvelllng  at  that  time  of  the 
year  in  stifling  booths,  the  mortality  wai  now 
without  all  form;  and  dying  men  lay  tumbling 
one  upon  another  in  the  streets,  and  men  half 
dead  about  every  conduit  through  desire  of  water. 
The  templea  also  where  they  dwelt  in  tenta  were 
all  fiin  of  the  dead  that  died  mthin  them ;  for. 
opprmed  witb  the  riulence  of  the  calamity,  and 
not  knowing  what  to  do,  men  grew  careless,  both 
of  boly  anil  prufane  Ihinge  alkke.  And  the  laws 
which  they  furmcHy  tiMd  touching  funeiala  wrre 
■U  now  broken,  every  one  buiylng  where  he 
oonld  find  room.  And  many  for  want  of  things 
neciSBan',  after  so  many  deatha  before,  were 
forced  to  become  impudent  in  the  funerals  uf 
their  friends.  For  when  one  hud  made  a  funeral 
pile,  another  getting  before  him  would  throw  on 
bis  dead,  and  ^ive  it  Are.  And  when  one  was  in 
burning,  another  would  come,  and,  having  cntit 
thereon  him  whom  he  carried,  go  his  way  agnin. 
And  tlie  great  liccntiouineas,  wbirh  alao  in  othtr 
kindt  was  used  In  the  city,  began  at  first  from 
this  diienae.  For  that  which  a  man  before  would 
disai'mble,  and  not  acknowledge  to  be  done  for 
vidupluousiiess,  bo  durst  now  do  freely,  seeing 
before  Ilia  eyes  siirh  quick  revolntionj  of  the  rich 
dying  and  men  worth  nothing  inheriting  their 
estates;  inaomuch  as  they  justified  a  speedy 
fmition  of  their  goods,  even  for  tbeir  pleanite,  aa 
men  thnt  thought  they  held  tbeir  lives  but  by  tbe 
day.  Aa  for  psiui,  no  man  was  forward  in  any 
action  of  honour,  to  take  any,  becanae  tbey 
IhouKht  it  uncertain  whether  tbey  ahould  die  or 
not  before  they  aehievcd  it.  Bat  what  any  man 
knew  to  be  delightful,  and  to  be  profitable  to 
pleasure,  that  n-aa  madp  l)oth  profltable  and  ho- 
nouraliic.  Neither  the  feor  of  the  gods,  nor  lava 
of  men,  awed  any  man.  Not  the  former,  beeauae 
they  coi>cluit(>d  it  waa  alike  to  worship  or  not 
worship,  from  seeing  that  alike  they  all  periahed : 
nor  the  latter,  becaase  no  man  expected  that  hii 
U«  wauM  last  till  he  receired  puniihnieiit  of  bis 
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Unhapfv  man!  by  Nature  maife  to  sway, 
Aud  yet  is  every  creature'a  prey, 
Destroy'd  by  those  that  should  his  power  obt 
Of  the  whole  world  we  rail  mankind  (be  lori' 
Fiattrring  oursetrea  with  mighty  wordai 
Of  all  things  we  the  monarchs  are. 
And  so  wc  rale,  and  so  we  domineer  j 
All  creatures  else  about  us  stand 
like  aome  pretoTian  band, 
To  guard,  to  help,  and  to  defend  j 
Yet  they  sometine*  proi 


Our  very  guards  rebel,  ■        _. 

ThouBaiid  diteaaes  sent  by  Fate 
(Unhappy  servants!)  onuswaitj 
A  thoumnd  treacheries  within 
Are  laid,  weak  life  to  win  ; 
Hu^e  troops  of  maladies  without 

(A  grim,  a  mcagic,  and  a  dreadbt  rc 


make, 


.Some  with  quick  violence  storm  tbe  town. 
And  throw  all  in  a  mcnnent  down: 
Some  uite  peculiar  fort  assail. 
Some  by  general  attempts  prevail. 
Small  herbs,  alas,  can  only  ua  relieve. 
And  small  is  the  aaaiatance  they  cza  give; 
How  can  the  fading  offspring  of  the  field 
Sure  health  and  succour  yiel*( 
What  strong  and  certain  mnedy. 
What  firm  and  lasting  life  can  ours  be,      | 
When  that  which  makes  us  live  doth  emy  w 
Nor  is  this  all:  we  do  not  only  breed 
Within  ourselves  the  fatal  seed 
Of  change,  and  of  decrease  in  every  part. 
Head,  belly,  stomirb,  and  root  of  life,  tlw  h 
Not  only  have  our  autumn,  when  we  most 
Of  our  own  nature  turn  to  dust. 
When  leaves  and  ^it  must  fall ; 
But  are  expoaM  to  mighty  tempers  too. 
Which  do  at  once  what  they  would  slowly 
Which  tlimw  down  fruit  and  trew  of  life  with 
Prom  ruin  we  in  vain 
Our  bodiea  by  repair  maintain, 

Budiee  compos'd  of  aluff 
Mouhlcring  and  frail enongbj 
Yet  from  without  as  well  we  fear 
A  dangerous  and  destructive  war. 
Prom  heaven,  from  earth,  from  lea,  from  air 
We  like  Uie  Roman  empire  aball  decay. 
And  our  own  force  would  melt  any 

By  the  intestine  jar 
Of  elements,  which  on  ^leh  otber  prey. 
The  Ccsars  and  the  Pompeys  within  wbtcta  we  1 
Yet  are  (like  that)  in  danger  too 
Of  foreign  armies,  and  citetnal  fbc^ 
Sometimes  the  Dothish  and  the  bubaroua  ra 
Of  plague  or  pestilence  attends  man's  age. 
Which  neither  force  nor  arts  asswage; 
hit-h  cannot  be  avoided  or  withstood. 
But  drowni,  and  oser-^uiu  with  aneapeetid  I 


On  Ethiopia,  and  the  southern  sands. 
The  unfrequented  coasts,  and  parched  lands. 
Whither  the  Sun  too  kind  a  heat  doth  send, 
[The  Sun,  which  the  worst  neighbour  is,  and  the 
best  friend) 
Hither  a  mortal  influence  came, 
A  fatal  and  unhappy  ilame. 
Kindled  by  Heaven's  angry  beam. 
W^lth  dreadful  frowns,  the  Heavens  sc^tter'd  here 
Cruel  infectious  heats  into  the  air : 
Now  all  the  stores  of  poison  sent, 

Threateniujr  at  once  a  general  doom. 
Lavished  out  all  their  hate,  and  meant 
^  In  future  ages  to  be  innocent, 
^ot  to  disturb  the  world  for  many  years  to  come. 
Hold,  Heavens !  hold;  why  should  your  sacred 

fire 
Which  doth  to  all  things  life  mspire. 
By  whose  kiud  beams  you  bring 
Forth  yearly  every  thing, 
Which  doth  th'  original  seed 
Of  all  things  in  the  womb  of  earth  that  breed. 

With  vital  heat  and  quickening;  seed ; 
Why  should  you  now  that  heat  employ. 
Tic  earth,  the  air,  the  fields,  the  cities  to  an- 
noy ? 
Tiat  which  before  reviv*dj  why  should  it  now  de- 
stroy? 

Those  Afric  deserts  straight  were  double  deserts 
grown. 

The  ravenous  bi-asts  were  loft  alone. 

The  ravenous  bcastft  Chen  first  bci;au 

To  pity  their  old  enemy,  man, 
ind  blamM  the  Plagtie  for  what  they  would  them- 
selves have  done. 

Nor  staid  the  cruel  e\'il  there, 
Nor  could  be  long  confin'd  unto  one  air ; 

Plagues  presently'  forsake 
The  wilderness  which  they  themsolves  do  m«ike. 
Away  the  deadly  breaths  their  journey  take. 

Driven  by  a  mighty  wind, 
Th«y  a  new  booty  and  fresh  forage  find : 

TTie  loaded  wind  went  swiftly  on, 
And  as  it  passed,  was  lieanl  to  sigh  and  groan. 

On  Egypt  next  it  seiz'd, 
or  could  but  by  a  general  ruin  be  appeasM, 
Egypt,  in  rage,  back  on  tl:r  south  did  look. 
And  woudcr'd  thence  should  come  Ui'  unhai)p'y 

stroke, 
rom  whence  bef^>rc  her  fruitfulness  she  took. 

Egypt  did  now  curse  and  revile 
Those  very  lands  from  whence  she  has  her  Nile; 
Egypt  now  fear'd  another  Hebrew  god, 
nother  angel's  hand,  a  second  A  arun's  rod. 

Then  on  it  goes,  and  through  the  sacred  land 
Its  angry  forces  did  command ; 
But  God  did  place  an  angel  there 
Its  violence  to  withstand, 

And  turn  into  another  road  the  putrid  air. 

To  Tyre  it  came,  and  there  did  all  devour; 

Though  that  by  seas  mi^ht  think  itself  secure. 
Nor  staid,  as  the  great  <*Onqucror  did. 
Till  it  had  fill'd  and  stopped  the  tide. 
Which  did  it  from  the  shore  divide, 

ut  pass*d  the  waters,  and  did  all  possess^ 
And.  quickly  all  was  wildi  mess. 
Tlicnce  it  did  Persia  over-nui, 
And  all  that  sacrifice  unto  tb^  3u0 : 

iroh,  IX. 
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In  erery  limb  a  dreadful  pain  they  felt, 
Tortur'd  with  secret  coals  they  melt; 

The  Persians  caird  their  Sun  in  vain, 
Their  god  increas'd  the  pain.  * 

They  look'd  up  to  their  god  no  more, 

But  curse  the  beams  they  worshipped  before. 
And  hate  the  very  fire  whi^h  once  they  did  adore. 


Olutted  with  ruin  of  the  east. 
She  took  her  wings,  and  down  to  Athens  passM; 
Just  Plague!  which  dost  no  parties  take. 
Bat  Greece  as  well  as  Persia  sack, 
While  in  unnatural  quarrels  they 
(Like  frogs  and  mice)  each  other  slay; 
Thou  in  thy  ravenous  claws  took'st  both  away. 
Thither  it  came,  and  did  destroy  the  town. 
Whilst  all  its  ships  and  soldiers  looked  on; 
And  now  the  Asian  plague  did  more 
Than  all  the  Asian  force  could  do  before. 
Without  the  wall  the  Spartan  anny  sate. 
The  Spartan  army  came  too  late : 
For  now  there  was  no  further  work  for  Fate. 
They  saw  the  city  open  lay. 
An  easy  and  a  bootless  prey; 
They  saw  the  rampires  empty  stand, . 
The  fleets,  the  walls,  the  fbris  unmanned. 
No  need  of  cruelty  or  slaughters  now, 
The  pla<:ue  had  finish^  what  they  came  to  do; 
They  might  now  unresisted  enter  there. 
Did  they  not  the  very  air 
More  than  the  Athenians  fear. 
The  air  itself  to  them  was  wall  and  bulwarks  toa 

Unhappy  Athens!  it  is  true  thou  wert 
The  proudest  work  of  Nature  and  of  Art: 
Learning  and  strength  did  thee  compose. 

As  soul  and  bod  v  us : 
But  yet  thou  only  thence  art  made 
A  nobler  prey  for  Fates  t'  invade ; 
Those    mighty  numbers   that    within   thc« 
breathe,  ^ 

Do  only  ser\e  to  make  a  fatter  feast  for  Death. 
Death  in  the  most  frequent'  d  places  lives; 

Most  tribute  from  the  crowd  receives; 
And  though  it  bears  a  scythe,  and  seems  to  own 
A  rustic  life  alone, 
It  loves  no  wilderness. 
No  scattered  villages. 
But  mighty  populous  palaces. 
The  thronjr,  the  tumult,  and  the  town. 
What  strange  unheard-of  conquf-ror  is  this, 
Which  bv  th»'  forces  that  resist  it  doth  increase! 
When  other  conquerors  are 
Obliged  to  make  a  slower  war. 
Nay  sometimes  for  themselves  may  fear. 
And  must  pr<x:eed  with  watchful  care, 
Wlu'n  thicker  troops  of  enemies  appear ; 
This  stron;:er  still,  and  more  succesbful  growi^ 
Down  sooner  all  before  it  throws. 
If  grjater  multitudes  of  nu:n  do  it  oppose. 


The  tyrant  first  the  haven  did  subdue  ; 

Lately  th*  Athenians  (it  knew) 
Themselves  by  wooden  walls  <lid  save. 
And  therefore  first  to  them  th'  infection  gav^ 

Ix'st  they  new  succour  thence  receive. 
Cruel  Pyneus!  now  thou  hast  Undone 

I'li^  honour  thou  before  hadst  won ; 

Not  all  thy  merchandize. 

Thy  wcalU),  thy  treasuries. 
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'>\'hich  from  «1I  coasts  thy  fleet  supplies. 

Can  to  atone  this  crime  suffice. 

Next  o'er  the  upper  town  it  spread, 

"With  mad  and  uudisceming  speed; 

In  every  comer,  every  street. 

Without  a  guide  did  set  its  f^. 
And  too  familiar  every  house  did  greet. 
Unhappy  queen  of  Greece !  great  Theseus  now 

Did  thee  a  mortal  injury  do. 

When  first  in  walls  he  did  thee  close, 
When  first  he  did  thy  citizens  reduce, 
Houses  and  government,  and  laws  to  use. 
It  had  been  better  if  thy  people  still 

Dispersed  in  some  field  or  hill, 
Though  savage  and  undisciplin'd,  did  dwell. 

Though  barbarous,  untame,  and  rude. 
Than  by  their  numbers  thus  to  be  subdu'd. 

To  be  by  their  own  swarms  annoy'd. 
And  to  be  civiliz'd  only  to  be  destroyed. 

Minerva  started  when  she  heard  the  noise. 

And  dying  men's  confused  voice. 

From  Heaven  in  haste  she  came,  to  see 

What  was  the  mighty  prodi;ry. 
U|)on  the  castle  pinnacles  she  sat. 

And  dar'd  not  nearer  fly. 
Nor  midst  so  many  deaths  to  trust  her  very  deity. 
With  pitying  look  she  saw  at  every  gate 

Death  and  Destruction  wait ; 
She  wrung  her  hands,  and  calPd  on  Jove, 
And  all  th'  immortal  powers  above; 
But  though  a  goddess  now  did  pray, 
The  Heavens  refiis'd,  and  tum'd  their  ear  away. 

She  brought  her  olive  and  her  shield. 
Neither  of  these,  alas !  assistance  yield. 

She  lookt  upon  Medusa's  face. 

Was  anjanry  that  she  was 
Herself  of  an  immortal  race. 

Was  angry  that  her  Gorgon's  head 
Could  not  strike  her  as  well  as  others  dead: 
Slie  sat  and  wept  a  while,  and  then  away  she  fled. 

Now  Death  began  her  sword  to  whet. 

Not  all  the  Cyclops  sweat. 
Nor  Vulcan's  mighty  anvils,  could  prepare 

Weapons  enough  for  her. 
No  weapons  large  enough,  but  all  the  age 
Men  fi'lt  the  heat  within  them  rage. 

And  hopM  the  air  would  it  assuage, 
Call'd  for  its  help,  but  th'  air  did  them  deceive. 
And  aggravate  the  ills  it  should  relieve. 

The  air  no  more  was  vital  now. 

But  did  a  mortal  poison  grow ; 

The  lungs,  which  us'd  to  fan  the  heart. 

Only  now  serv'd  to  fire  each  part; 

What  should  refresh,  increas'd  the  smart: 
And  now  tbcir  very  breath, 
The  chiefest  sign  of  life,  was  tum'd  the  cause  of 
death. 

Upon  the  head  first  the  disease, 

As  a  bold  conqueror,  doth  seize. 

Begins  with  man's  metropolis. 
Secured  the  capitol,  and  then  it  knew 
It  could  at  pleasure  weaker  parts  subdue. 

Blood  started  through  each  eye  ; 

The  redness  of  that  sky 

Foretold  a  tempest  nigh. 
The  tongue  did  flow  all  o'er 

With  clotted  filth  and  gore  ; 


As  doth  a  lion's  when  some  innoeent  prey 
He  hath  devoured  add  brought  away: 
Ho^seness  and  sores  the  throat  did  fill. 
And  stopt  the  passages  of  speech  and  lifie; 
No  room  was  left  for  groans  or  grief; 
Too  cruel  and  imperious  ill  i 
Which,  uot  content  to  kill. 
With  tyrannous  and  dreadful  pain. 
Dost  take  from  men  the  very  power  to  compki 

Then  down  it  went  into  the  breast. 
There  all  the  seats  and  shops  of  life  possessV 
Such  noisome  smells  from  thence  did  com 
As  if  the  stomach  were  a  tomb ; 
No  food  would  there  abide. 
Or  if  it  did,  tum'd  to  the  enemy's  side. 
The  rery  meat  new  poisons  to  the  plague  suppi; 

Next,  to  the  heart  the  fires  came. 
The  heart  did  wonder  what  usurping  flame. 
What  unknown  furnace,  should 
On  its  more  natural  heat  intrude; 
Straight  call'd  its  spirits  up,  but  found  too  wel 
It  was  too  late  now  to  rebel. 
The  tainted  blood  its  course  began. 
And  carried  death  where'er  it  ran ; 
That  which  before  was  Nature's  noblest  art. 
The  circulation  from  the  heart. 
Was  most  dcstnictful  now. 
And  nature  speedier  did  undo, 
For  that  the  sooner  did  impart 
The  poison  and  the  smart, 
Th'  infectious  blood  to  every  distant  part. 

• 
The  belly  felt  at  last  its  share. 
And  all  the  subtile  labyrinths  there 
Of  winding  bowels  did  ^ew  monsters  bear. 
Here  seven  days  it  rul'd  and  sway*d, 
And  oflnerkill'd,  because  tt  death  so  longdela 
But  if  through  strength  and  heat  of  age 
The  body  overcame  its  race, 
The  plague  departed  as  the  Devil  doth, 
Wh<'n  driven  by  prayers  away  he  goeth. 
If  prayers  and  Heaven  do  him  contrcd, 
And  if  he  cannot  have  the  soul. 
Himself  out  of  the  roof  or  window  throws. 
And  will  not  all  his  labour  lose, 
But  takes  away  with  him  part  of  the  house ; 
So  here  the  vanquish'd  ?vil  took  from  them 
Who  conquer'd  it,  some  part,  some  limb 
Some  lost  the  use  of  hands  and  eyes. 
Some  arms,  some  legs,  some  thighs; 
Some  all  their  lives  before  forgot, 
Their  minds  were  but  one  darker  Wot; 
Those  variotis  pictures  in  the  head. 
And  all  the  numerous  «ihapes  were  fled; 
And  now  the  ransaek'd  memory 
Languish'd  in  naked  poverty. 
Had  lost  its  mi;i;hty  treasury; 
They  pass'd  the  Lethe  lake,  although  they  did 
die. 

Whatever  lesser  maladies  men  had. 
They  all  gave  place  and  vanished ; 
Those  petty  tyrants  flc»d. 
And  at  this  mighty  conqueror  shrunk  their  be 
Fevers,  ain^^'s,  palsies,  stone. 
Gout,  colic,  and  consumption. 
And  all  the  milder  generation, 
^By  which  mankind  is  by  degrees  undone, 
Snickly  were  rooted  out  and  gone  ; 
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aw  themselves  freed  from  the  pain, 

*d,  but  all,  alas,  iu  vain: 

an  unhappy  remedy, 

•'d  them  that  they  might  both  worse 

sooner  die. 

Mans  now  could  nought  prevail, 
the  first  spoils  to  the  proud  victor  fall ; 
ould  the  Plague  their  knowledge  trast, 
heir  skill,  and  therefore  .slew  them  fn-st: 

when  they  would  confirm  their  yoke, 
ke  the  chiefest  men  to  feel  the  stroke, 
fest  and  the  wisest  heads,  lest  they 
1  soonest  disobey,  [way. 

rebel,  and  others  Icam  from  them  the 

of  herbs,  or  juices'  power, 
»f  Apollo's  art  could  cure, 
•d  the  Plague  the  speedier  to  devour, 

itself  was  a  disease, 
le  fatal  tortures  did  increase, 
iptions  did  the  pains  n^new, 
rulapius  to  the  sick  did  come, 
irwards  to  Rome,  [too. 

serpent,  brought  new  poisons  with  him 

tms  did  wonder  that,  so  soon 

re  from  their  native  mountains  gone, 

'  themselves  drunk  up,  and  fear 

T  Xerxes*  army  near. 

ast  into  the  pit  the  urn, 

•ink  it  dry  at  its  return  : 

;y  drew,  again  they  drantc ; 

coolness  of  the  stream  did  thank, 

ght  the  more  were  scorch'd,  the  more 

urn; 

ik  with  water,  in  their  drinking  sank: 

which  now  to  quench  their  thirst  thry 

their  ashes  shall  enclose :  [use, 

into  the  crystal  brook 

lint  and  wondering  eyes  did  look, 

a  ghastly  shape  themselves  had  took, 
would  have  fled,  but  them  their  Ic^s 
ok. 

natch  the  waters  up, 
tands,  their  mouths  the  cup; 
nk,  and  found  they  fiam'd  the  more, 
dcd  to  the  burning  store. 

seen  on  lime  cold  water  throu'n, 
jht  all  was  to  a  ferment  grown, 
iden  seeds  of  fire  together  run  : 
ap  was  calm  and  temperate  before, 
I  the  finger  could  endure; 
len  the  moistures  it  provoke, 
l^e,  did  swell,  did  smoke,  [ashes  broke, 
and  flame,*  and  bum,  and  straight  to 

the  heat,  so  strong  the  torments  were, 
ke  some  mighty  burthen  bear 
itest  covering  of  air. 
d  all  ages  do  invade 
inds  which  Nature  laid, 
is  of  modesty  which  Nature  made: 
blush  not,  yet  uncloath*d  appear, 
to  run  about,  yet  never  fear, 
n  and  the  disease  did  now 
ngly  reduce  men  to 
ikedness  once  more, 
ct  health  and  innocence  caus'd  before. 
p,  DO  peace,  no  rest, 
deriog  and  aflxighted  minds  posses^'d ; 


Upon  their  souls  and  eyes 

Hell  and  eternal  horrour  lies. 

Unusual  shapes  and  images. 

Dark  pictures  and  resemblances 
Of  things  to  come,  and  of  the  world  below. 

O'er  their  distempcr'd  fancies  go :   " 
Sometimes  they  curse,  sometimes  th(>y  pray  unto 

,  The  gods  above,  the  gods  beneath ; 
Sometimes  they  cruelties  and  fur>'  breathe. 
Not  sleep,  but  waking  now  was  sister  unto  Death. 

Scatter'd  in  fields  the  bodies  lay,         [away. 
The  Earth  call'd  to  the  fowls  to  take  their  flesh 

In  vain  she  call'd,  they  come  not  nigh. 

Nor  would  their  food  with  their  own  ruin  buy: 

iHut  at  full  meals  they  hunger,  pine,  and  die. 

^he  vultures  afar  oflf  did  see  the  feast. 

Rejoiced,  and  caird  their  friends  to  ta!^te. 

They  rally'd  up  their  troops  in  liaste  j 
Along  came  mighty  droves. 
Forsook  their  young  ones  and  their  groves. 
Each  one  his  native  mountain  and  his  nest; 
They  come,  but  all  their  carcases  abhor. 

And  now  avoid  the  dead  men  more 
Than  weaker  birds  did  living  men  before. 
But  if  some  bolder  fowls  the  flesh  assay, 

They  were  destitjy'd  by  their  own  prey. 
The  dog  no  longer  bark*d  at  coming  guest. 
Repents  its  being  a  domestic  beast, 

Did  to  the  woods  and  mountains  haste : 

The  very  owls  at  Athens  are 

But  seldom  seen  and  rare, 

The  owls  depart  in  open  day, 
Rather  than  in  infected  ivy  more  to  stay. 

Mountains  of  bones  and  carcases. 
The  streets,  the  market-place  possess. 
Threatening  to  raise  a  new  Acropolis. 
Here  lies  a  mother  and  her  child. 
The  infant  suck'd  as  yet  and  smil'd. 
But  straight  by  its  own  food  was  kill*d« 
Their  parents  hugged  their  children  last. 
Here  parting  lovers  last  embraced. 
But  yet  not  parting  neither, 
They  both  expire  and  went  away  together. 
Here  prisoners  in  the  dungeon  die. 
And  gain  a  two-fold  liberty ; 
They  mee#  and  thank  their  pains. 
Which  them  from  double  chains 
Of  body  and  of  iron  free. 
Here  others,  poison'd  by  the  scent 

Which  from  corrupted  bodies  Went, 
Suickly  return  the  death  they  did  receive. 
And  death  to  others  give ; 
Themselves  now  dead  the  air  pollute  themore. 
For  which  they  others  cursM  before. 
Their  bodies  kill  all  that  come  near. 
And  even  after  death  they  all  are  murderers  here. 

The  friend  doth  hear  his  friend's  lastXTries, 
Parteth  his  grief  for  him,  and  dies. 
Lives  not  enough  to  close  his  eyes. 
The  father  at  his  death 
Speaks  his  son  heir  with  an  infectious  breath; 
In  the  same  hour  the  son  doth  take 
His  father's  will  and  his  own  make. 
The  servant  need  not  here  be  slain. 
To  serve  his  master  in  the  other  world  again ; 
They  languishing  together  lie. 
Their  souls  away  U^^ether  fly  ^ 
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The  liusband  gaspetb,  and  his  wife  lies  by. 
It  must  be  her  turn  next  to  die : 
The  husband  and  the  wife 
Too  truly  now  are  one,  and  live  one  life. 
That  couple  which  the  gods  did  entertain. 
Had  made  their  prayer  here  in  vain ; 
No  fates  in  death  could  them  divide, 
They  must  without  their  privilege  together  both 
have  dyM. 

There  was  no  number  now  of  death. 
The  sisters  scarce  stood  still  themselves  to  breathe : 
The  sisters  now  quite  wearied 

In  cutting  single  thread, 
Began  at  once  to  part  whole  looms, 
One  stroke  did  giv(^  whole  houses  dooms : 
Now  dy*d  the  frosty  hairs, 
The  a.sred  and  decrepid  years ; 
They  fell,  and  only  begg*d  of  Fate 
Some  few  months  more,  but 'twas,  alas,  too  late. 
Tlien  Death,  as  if  asham'd  of  that, 
A  conquest  so  degenerate, 
Cut  off  the  young  and  lusty  too : 
The  youug  were  reckoning  o*er 
What  happy  days,  what  joys,  they  had  in  store: 
But  Fate,  ere  they  had  iluish'd  their  account, 
them  slew. 
The  wretched  usurer  died. 
And  had  no  time  to  tell  where  he  his  treasures  hid^ 
The  merchant  did  behold 
His  ships  return  with  spice  and  gold ; 
He  saw'ty  and  tum'd  aside  his  head,    [dead. 
Nor  thank'd  the  gods,  but  fell  amidst  his  riches 


The  meetings  and  assemblies  cease;  no  more 
The  people  throng  about  the  orator. 
No  course  of  justice  did  appear, 
No  noise  of  lau-ycrs  fill'd  the  ear, 

The  senate  cast  away 
The  robe  of  honour,  and  obey 

Death's  more  resistless  sway, 
"Whilst  that  with  dictatorian  power 
Doth  all  the  great  and  lesser  officers  devour. 
No  magistrates  did  walk  about ; 
No  purple  aw'd  the  rout : 
The  common  people  too 
A  purple  of  their  own  did  show : 
And  all  their  bodies  o*er 
The  ruling  colours  bore.    * 
No  judge,  no  l<?gislators  sit. 
Since  this  new  Draco  came, 
And  harsher  laws  did  frame, 
Laws  that,  like  his,  in  hlood  are  writ. 
The  benches  and  the  pleading-place  they  leave. 

About  the  streets  they  run  and  rave : 
The  madness  which  great  Solon  did  of  late 
But  only  counterfeit 
For  the  advantage  of  the  state. 
Now  his  successors  do  too  truly  imitate. 

Up  starts  the  soldier  from  his  bed. 
He,  though  Death's  senant,  is  not  freed. 
Death  him  cashiered,  'cause  now  his  help  she  did 
not  need. 
He  that  ne'er  knew  before  to  yield. 
Or  to  give  hack,  or  leave  the  field. 
Would  fain  now  from  himself  have  6ed. 
He  snatch'd  his  sword  now  rusted  o'er, 
Dreadful  and  sparkling  now  no  more, 
And  thus  in  open  streets  did  roar ^ 


**  How  have  I,  Death,  so  ill  desenr'd  of  thff , 
That  now  thyself  thou  should'st  revenge  on  dm 
Havt^  I  so  many  lives  on  thee  bestow'd } 
Have  1  the  earth  so  often  dy'd  in  blood  > 
Have  1,  to  flatter  thee,  so  many  slain  ? 
And  must  I  now  thy  prey  remain  ? 
Let  me  at  least,  if  1  mu<st  die, 
^  Meet  in  the  field  some  gallant  enemy. 

Send,  god^,  the  Persian  troops  again: 
No,  they're  a  ba6e  and  a  degenerate  train  j 
They  by  our  women  may  be  slain. 
Give  me,  great  Heavens,  some  manful  foes. 
Let  me  my  death  amidst  S4)me  valiant  Grcxna 
Let  me  survive  to  die  at  Syracuse,  [cboo 

Where  my  dear  country  shall  her  glory  lose. 
For  you,  great  gods  !  into  my  mind  infuse. 
What  miseries,  what  doom. 
Must  on  my  Athens  shortly  come ! 

My  thoughts  inspir'd  presage 
Slaughters  and  battles  to  the  coming  age 
Oh !  might  I  die  upon  that  glorious  staire 
Oh!  that!"  but  then  he  grasp'd  his  sword,; 
death  concludes  bis  rage. 

Draw  back,  draw  back  thy  sword,  O  Fate ! 
Lest  thou  repent  when  'tis  too  late, 
lA'st,  by  thy  making  now  so  great  a  waste. 
By  spending  all  mankind  upon  one  feast. 
Thou  starve  thyself  at  la^t : 
What  men  wilt  thou  reserve  in  store. 
Whom  in  the  time  to  come  thou  roay'st  devo 
When  thou  shalt  have  destroyed  all  before  ? 

But,  if  thou  wilt  not  yet  give  o*er, 
If  yet  thy  greedy  stomach  calls  for  more. 
If  more  remain  whom  thou  must  kill. 
And  if  thy  jaws  are  craving  still. 
Carry  thy  fiiry  to  the  Scythian  coasts. 
The  northern  wilderness  and  eternal  frosts! 
Against  those  barbarous  crowds  thy  arrows  n 

Where  arts  and  laws  are  strangers  yet ; 
Where  thou  may'st  kill,  and  yet  the  loss  will 
be  great. 
There  rage,  there  spread,  and  there  infeci 
jyinrdcv  whole  towns  and  families  there, 
Thy  worst  against  those  savage  nations  dai 

Those  whom  mankind  can  spare, 
Tliose  whom  mankind  itM^lf  doth  fiear; 
Amidst  that  dreadfiil  night  and  fatal  cold. 
There  thou  may'st  walk  ons^-en,  and  bo! 
There  let  thy  flames  their  empire  hold. 
Unto  the  farthest  seas,  and  nature's  ends. 
Where  never  8ummei''s  Sun  its  bt-ams  exte 
Cany  thy  plagues,  thy  pains,  thy  heats 
Thy  raging  fires,  thy  torturing  sweats. 
Where  never  my  or  heat  did  come,. 
They  will  rejoice  at  such  a  doom. 
They'll  bless  thy  pestilential  fire. 
Though  by  it  they  expire. 
They'll  thank  the  very  flamtis  with  which  th 
consume. 

Then  if  that  banquet  will  not  thee  suffice, 
Seek  out  new  lands  where  thou  may'st  tyraii 

Search  every  forest,  every  hill. 
And  all  that  in  the  hollow  mountains  dwell  j 

Those  wild  and  untame  t«'oops  devour. 
Thereby  tliou  wilt  the  rest  of  men  s^vure. 
And  that  the  rest  of  men  will  thank  thee  f< 

Let  all  those  human  beasts  be  slain. 

Till  scarce  their  mcmo/f  remain  ; 
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Thyself  with  that  ignoble  slaughter  fill, 
Twill  be  permitted  thee  that  blood  to  spill. 
Measure  the  ruder  world  throughout, 
March  all  the  ocean^s  shorrs  about. 
Only  pass  by  and  spare  the  British  isle. 
Go  on,  and  (what  Columbus  once  shall  do 
When  days  and  time  unto  their  ripeness  grow) 
Find  out  new  lands  and  unknown  countries  too: 
Attempt  those  lands  which  yet  arc  hid 
From  all  mortality  beside : 
Tbcre  thou  may'st  steal  a  victory, 
And  none  of  this  world  hear  the  cry 
Of  those  that  by  thy  wounds  shall  die; 
No  OrerJc  shall  know  thy  cruelty, 
And  tell  it  to  posterity. 
Go,  and  unpeople  all  those  mighty  lands. 
Destroy  with  unrelenting  hands ' 
Go,  and  the  Spaniard's  sword  prevent. 
Go,  make  the  Spaniard  innocent; 
Go,  and  root  out  all  mankind  there, 
rhat  when  the  European  armies  shall  appear 
Their  sin  may  be  the  less, 
They  may  find  all  a  wilderness, 
Vnd  without  blood  the  gold  and  silver  there  possess. 

Nor  is  this  all  which  we  thee  grant; 
tathf  r  than  thou  should*st  full  employment  want, 
(We  do  permit)  in  Greece  thy  kingdom  plant. 

Ransack  Lycurgus'  streets  throughout. 
They've  no  defence  of  walls  to  keep  thee  out. 

On  wanton  and  proud  Corinth  sciz^^. 
Nor  let  her  double  wave^  thy  flames  appease. 
l>t  Cyprus  feel  more  fires  than  those  of  love: 
Let  Deles,  which  at  first  did  give  the  Sun, 

See  unknown  flames  in  her  begun, 
Now  let  her  wish  she  might  unconstant  prove, 

And  from  her  place  might  truly  move : 

liet  Lemnos  all  thy  anger  feel. 

And  think  that  a  new  Vulcan  fell, 
Ind  brought  trith  him  new  anvils,  and  new  Hell. 
Nay,  at  Athens  too  we  give  thee  up, 
All  that  thou  flnd'st  in  field,  or  camp,  or  shop : 

Make  havock  there  without  control 
Of  every  ignorant  and  common  soul, 
lut  then,  kind  Plague,  thy  conquests  stop; 

Ixt  arts,  and  let  the  learned,  there  escape, 

Upon  Miner^'a's  self  conmiit  no  rape ; 

Touch  not  the  sacred  throng, 
And  let  Apollo's  priests  be,  like  him,  young, 

like  him,  be  healthful  too,  and  strong. 

But  ah!  too  ravenous  Plague,  whilst  I 

Strive  to  keep  off  the  misery, 
lie  learned  too,  as  fast  as  others,  round  me  die; 

They  from  corruption  are  not  free, 
.re  mortal,  though  they  give  an  immortality. 

Tlipy  tum'd  their  authors  o'er,  to  try 

What  help,  what  cure,  what  remedy. 
All  Nature's  stores  against  this  plague  supply; 
And  though  besides  they  shunn'd  it  every  where, 
liey  search'd  it  in  their  books,  and  fain  would 
meet  it  there ; 
They  tum'd  the  records  of  the  ancient  times, 
nd  chiefly  those  that  were  made  famous  by  their 
crimes. 
To  find  if  men  were  punish'd  so  before ^ 
But  found  not  the  disease  nor  cure. 
Nature,  alas !  was  now  surpris'd. 
And  all  her  forces  seiz'd. 
Before  she  was  bow  to  resist  odvis'd* 


So  when  the  elephants  did  first  afinght 
I'he  Romans  with  unusual  sight. 
They  many  battles  lose. 
Before  they  knew  their  foes, 
Before  they  understood  such  dreadful  troops  t*  op- 
pose. 

Now  every  different  sect  agrees 
Against  their  Common  adversary,  the  disease. 
And  all  their  little  wranglings  cease; 
The  Pythagoreans  from  their  precepts  swerve^ 

No  more  their  silence  they  observe. 

Out  of  their  schools  they  run, 

Lament,  and  cry,  and  groan ; 
They  now  dcsir'd  their  metempsychosis; 

Not  only  to  dispute,  but  wish 
That  they  might  turn  to  beasts,  or  fowls,  or  fish. 

If  the  Platonics  had  been  here. 

They  would  have  curs'd  their  master's  year. 

When  all  things  shall  be  as  they  were. 
When  they  again  the  same  disease  shall  bear: 

All  the  philosophers  would  now. 

What  the  great  Stagyrite  shall  doy 
Themselves  into  the  waters  headlong  throw. 

t 

The  Stoics  felt  the  deadly  stroke. 
At  first  assault  their  courage  was  not  broke. 

They  caiPd  in  all  the  cobweb  aid 
Of  rules  and   precepts,    which   in  store  ihtj 
had; 

They  bid  their  hearts  stand  out. 

Bid  them  be  calm  and  stout. 
But  all  the  strength  of  precept  will  not  do't. 
They  can't  the  stonns  of  passion  now  assuage; 
As  common  men,  are  angry,  grieve,  and  raga. 

The  gods  are  caU*d  upon  in  vain. 
The  gods  gave  no  release  unto  their  pain, 
I'he  gods  to  fear  ev'n  for  themselves  began. 
For  now  the  sick  unto  their  temples  came. 

And  brought  more  than  an  holy  flame. 

There  at  the  altars  made  their  prayer. 

They  sacrific'd,  and  died  there, 
A  sacrifice  not  seen  before ; 
That  Heaven,  only  us'd  unto  the  gore 
Of  lambs  or  bulls,  should  now 
Lx)adcd  with  priests  sec  its  own  altars  too  ! 

The  woods  gave  funeral  piles  no  more. 

The  dead  the  verj'  fire  devour. 
And  that  almighty  conqueror  oV-rpower. 

The  noble  and  the  common  dust 

Into  each  other's  graves  are  thrust. 

No  place  is  sacred,  and  no  tomb ; 

Tis  now  a  privilege  to  consume  ; 

Their  ashes  no  distinction  had  ; 
Too  truly  all  by  death  are  equal  made. 
The  ghosts  of  those  great  heroes  that  had  fied 

From  Athens,  Ions:  since  banished. 

Now  o'er  the  city  hovered ; 

Their  angt^r  yielded  to  their  love. 

They  left  th'  immortal  joys  above. 
So  much  their  Athens'  danger  did  then  move. 

They  came  to  pity,  and  to  aid. 

But  now,  alas !  were  quite  dismay'd. 
When  they  beheld  the  marbles  open  lay'd. 
And  poor  men's  bones  the  noble  urns  invade ; 

Back  to  the  blessed  seats  they  went, 

And  now  did  thank  their  banishment, 
By  which  they  were  to  die  in  foreign  couutrlef 
sent. 
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Bnt  what,  great  gods !  was  wont  of  all* 
Hell  forth  itA  magazines  of  lust  did  call. 
Nor  would  it  be  content 
With  the  thick  troops  of  souls  were  thitlicr  sent ; 
Into  the  upper  world  it  went. 
Such  guilt,  such  wickedness. 
Such  irreligion  did  increase, 
Tliat  the  few  good  which  did  survive 
Were  angry  with  the  Plague  for  suffering  them  to 
lire: 
More  for  the  living  than  the  dead  did  grieve. 
Some  robb*d  the  very  dead, 
TTiough  sure  to  be  infected  ere  they  fled, 
Thongh  in  the  very  air  sure  to  be  punished. 
Some  nor  the  shrines  nor  temples  sparM, 

Nor  gods  nor  heavens  fear'd. 
Though  such  example  of  their  power  appeared. 

Virtue  was  now  esteem'd  an  empty  qamc^ 
And  honesty  the  foolish  voice  of  Fame ; 

For,  having  past  those  torturing  flames  before, 

They  thought  the  punishment  already  o*er, 

Thought  Heaven  no  worse  torments  had  in 

store ;  [no  more. 

Here  having  felt  one  Hell,  they  thought  there  was 


UPON  THG  POEMS  OF  THE 

English  Ovidy  Anacrtan^  Findar,  tnd  Virgilf 

ABRAHAM  COWLEY, 

IN  IMITATION  OF  HIS  OWN  PINDARIC  ODES. 

Let  all  this  meaner  rout  of  books  stand  byy 
The  common  people  of  our  library; 
Let  them  make  way  for  Cowley's  leaves  to  come, 
And  be  hung  up  within  this  sacred  room : 
Let  no  prophane  bands  brt^k  the  chain. 
Or  give  them  unwished  liberty  again. 
But  let  his  holy  relic  be  laid  here. 
With  the  same  religious  care 
As  Numa  once  the  target  kept. 
Which  down  from  Heaven  leapt ; 
Just  such  another  is  this  book, 
Which  its  original  from  divine  hands  took, 
And  brings  as  much  good  too,  to  those  that  on  it  look. 
But  yet  in  this  they  differ.    That  could  be 
Eleven  times  liken'd  by  a  mortahhand ; 
But  this  which  here  doth  stand 
Will  never  any  of  its  own  sort  see. 
But  must  still  live  without  such  company. 
For  nf-vcr  yet  was  writ. 
In  the  two  learned  ages  which  time  left  behind, 
Nor  in  this  ever  shall  we  find,' 
Nor  any  one  like  to  it, 
Qf  all  the  numerous  monuments  of  wit, 

Cowley  ?  what  God  did  fill  thy  brea^ 
And  taught  thy  hand  t*  indite? 
(For  God's  a  poet  too, 
He  doth  create,  and  so  do  you) 
Or  else  at  least 
What  angel  sat  upon  thy  pen  when  thou  didst  write  ? 
There  he  sat,  and  mov*d  thy  hand. 
As  proud  of  his  command, 
As  when  he  makes  the  dancing  orbs  to  reel, 
And  spins  out  poetry  from  Heaven's  wheel. 
Thy  hand  too,  like  a  better  sphere,       [hear. 
liirn  US  more  ravishing  music  made  for  men  to 


Thy  hand  too,  like  the  San  which  angds  mofi 
Has  the  same  influence  from  above. 

Produces  gold  and  silver  of  a  nobler  kind; 
Of  greater  price,  and  more  refin'd.        [n 
Yet  in  this  it  exceeds  the  Sun,  t  has  no  d^renci 

Brings  forth  no  lead,  nor  any  thing  so  baie. 

What  holy  vestal  hearth. 

What  immortal  breath. 
Did  give  so  pure  poetic  flame  its  hirth  ? 

Just  such  a  fire  as  thine. 
Of  such  an  unmix'd  glorioos  shhie. 

Was  Prometheus's  flame. 
Which  from  no  less  than  Heaven  came. 
Along  he  brought  the  sparkling  coal. 
From  some  celestial  chimney  stole; 
Suickly  the  plundered  stars  he  left. 

And  as  he  hastened  down 
With  the  robb'd  flames  his  hands  still  sbo 
And  seemM  as  if  they  were  burnt  for  the  tht 
Thy  poetry's  compounded  of  the  same. 
Such  a  bright  immortal  flame ; 
Just  so  tom}ier'd  is  thy  rage. 
Thy  Hres  as  light  and  pure  as  they. 
And  go  as  high  as  his  did,  if  not  higher. 
That  thou  may'st  seem  to  us 
A  true  Prometheus,  [1 

But  that  thou  did&t  not  steal  the  least  spark  of 

Such  as  thine  was  Arion's  verse, 
Which  he  did  to  the  listening  fish  rehearse ; 
Which  when  they  heard  play'd  on  his  lutf 
They  first  curst  Nature  that  she  made  them  m 
So  noble  were  his  lines,  which  made  the  very  ws 
Strive  to  turn  his  slaves. 
Lay  down  their  boisterous  noise. 
And  dance  to  his  harmonious  voice. 

Which  made  the  Syrens  lend  their  ear. 
And  from  his  sweeter  tunes  some  trcach 
Which  made  the  dolphin  proud,         [U 
That  he  was  allow'd 
With  Atlasi  the  great  porter  of  the  skies,  to  t 
Such  heavenly  music  up,  and  carry  't  on  his  ba 
So  full  and  graceful  thy  words  go, 
And  with  tl>e  same  majestic  sweetness  flo^ 
Yet  his  verse  only  carried  him  o'er  the  se 
But  there's  a  very  sea  of  wit  in  these, 
.As  salt  and  boundless  as  the  other  ocean  is. 

Su<*h  as  thine  are,  was  ereat  Amphion's  son 
Which  brought  the  wondering  stones  aloi 
The  wondering  stones  skipt  from  their  mo 
Earth, 
And  left  their  fither  cold  as  his  first  birth ; 
They  rose,  and  knew  not  by  what  magic  force  t 
hun?. 
So  were  his  words,  so  plac'd  hh  sounds, 
Which  forc'd  tlio  marbles  rise  from  out  t 
gronnds, 
Which  cut  and  carved,  made  them  shine 
A  work  which  can  be  outdone  by  none  but  tl 
Th'  amazed  poet  saw  the  building  rise. 
And  knew  not  how  to  trust  his  e3res  : 
The  willine:  mortar  came,  and  all  the  trees 
Leap  into  beams  he  sees. 
He  saw  the  streets  appear. 
Streets,  that  must  needs  be  harmonious  the 
He  saw  the  walls  dance  round  t'  his  pipe, 
The  glorious  temple  show  its  head. 
He  saw  the  intot  city  vipe^ 
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the  creation  by  a  word  was  bred, 
erse  is  thine,  which  though  it  will  not 
monuments  to  thy  praise ;  [raise 

3  matter,  cities  they  must  fall, 
by  tlie  greatest  glutton  Time  be  eaten 
'  verse  builds  a  fame  for  thee,       [ail : 
e  cannot  devour,  nor  purify, 
sword  and  thunder  doth  defy, 
{  full,  as  the  great  circle  of  eternity. 

;  the  English  tongue  doth  owe, 
it  need  not  seek 

icy  from  the  round-mouth*d  Greek ; 
:hat  Roman  poets  now  may  hide, 
r  own  Latium,  their  head : 
iiat  our  enlarged  speech  can  show, 
than  the  three  western  daughters  bom 
i  ashes  of  the  Roman  urn :  [mit 

om  of  a  mother,  which  did  yield  to  ad- 
ate  seed  of  several  tongues  with  it; 
he  smooth  Italian,  though  Nature  gave 
in  poetry  a  genius  to  have, 
at  she  might  the  better  fit  it  to% 
he  very  land  a  foot : 
in  the  Spanish,  though  that  in  one 
iss 

-ish,  Jewish,  Gothisb  treasures  has, 
as  in  their  kingdom,  in  their  tongue, 
irters  of  the  Earth  together  throng : 
1  the  courtly  French,  though  that  doth 
)t  trot  o*er  the  tongue  its  race:  [pace, 
•t  any  thing,  so  elaborate  wit ;        [it. 
y  its  sliding  seems  to  have  more  oil  in 
hath  gone  through  all  the  Muses* 
ick; 

^er  poets  feet  were  seen  before, 
»'d  those  sands  where  others  left  their 
ecks, 

m  ocean  through,  which  some  thought 
id  no  shore. 

irit  has  discovered  all  poetry ; 
^und^st  no  tropics  in  the  poets  sky. 
he  Sun  can  do«  hast  brought  a  sacred 
wer 

Parnassus;  and  hast  opeu'd  to  our 
nd 

\6*i  holy  land, 

!t  hid  in  the  frigid  zone  did  lie. 
last  saird  the  Muses*  globes, 
3ther  Drake,  or  Ca'ndisb  did,  to  rob. 
last  brought  home  the  treasure  too, 
yet  no  Spaniard  can  claim  his  due: 
ast  searched  through  every  creek, 
l\ast-Indies  of  the  poet&*   world,  the 
reek, 

America  of  wit, 

as  last  known,  and  has  most  gold  in  it. 
lother-tongtie  which  we  do  speak, 
d  thy  greater  spirit  has  run  through, 
lew'd  and  conquered  too, 
IS  round  andJar^e  as  th*  other  is, 
in  it  there  can  be  no  antipodes, 
hereafter  will  go  coutrary  to  you. 

now  descrv'd  excuse,  not  praise, 
e  Muses  liv*d  in  taverns,  and  the  bays 
hey  were  truly  trees  did  show, 
sucking  liquor  they  did  only  grow 
3re  counted  fiction,  and  a  lye 
ry  nature  of  ^ood  poetry. 


He  was  a  poet  that  could  speak  least  trutli : 
Sober  and  grave  men  scom*d  the  name, 
Which  once  was  tbui^ht  the  greatest  fame. 
Poets  had  nought  else  of  Apollo,  but  his  youth : 
Few  ever  spake  in  rhyme,  but  that  their  fet*t 
Tlie  trencher  of  some  liberal  man  might  meet. 
Or  else  they  did  some  rotten  mistress  paint. 
Call  her  their  goddess,  or  their  saint. 
Though  contrary  in  this  they  to  their  master  nm» 
For  the  great  god  of  wit,  the  Sun,      [Moon, 
When  he  doth  show  his  mistress,  the  whita 
lie  makes  her  spots,  as   well  as  beauty  to  ba 

shown. 
Till  DOW  the  sisters  were  too  old,  and  therefore 
Extremely  fabulous  too:  [f^^ 

Till  you,  sir,  came,  they  were  despis'd; 

They  were  all  lieathcns  yet, 
Nor  ever  into  the  church  could  get; 
And  though  they  had  a  font  so  long,  yet  never 
were  baptised. 

You,  sir,  have  rais*dthe  price  of  wit. 
By  bringing  in  more  store  of  it : 
Poetry,  the  queen  of  arts,  can  now 

Reign  without  dissembling  too. 
YouH'C  shown  a  poet  must  not  needs  be  bad; 
That  one  may  be  Apollo*s  priest, 
And  be  fiird  with  his  oracles,  without  being  mad: 
Till  now,  wit  was  a  curse  (as  to  Lot*s  wife 
'Twas  to  be  tum*d  to  salt) 
Because  it  made  men  lead  a  life 
Which  was  nought  else  but  one  continual  fault. 
Ydu  first  the  Muses  to  the  Christians  brought. 
And  you  then  first  the  holy  language  taught : 
In  you  good  poetry  and  divinity  meet. 
You  are  the  first  b^rd  of  Paradise  with  feet. 

Your  miscellanies  do  appear 
Just  such  another  glorious  indigested  heap 
As  the  first  mass  was,  where 
All  Heavens  and  stars  enclosed  were. 
Before  they  each  one  to  their  place  did  leap. 
Before  God,  the  great  censor,  them  bestow*d. 
According  to  their  ranks,  in  several  tribes  abroad; 
Whilst  yet  Sun  and  Moon 
Were  in  perpetual  conjunction : 
Whilst  all  the  stars  were  but  one  milky  way. 

And  in  natural  embraces  lay. 
Whilst  yet  none  of  the  lamps  of  Heaven  might 
Call  this  their  own,  and  that  another's  lighL 
So  glorious  a  lump  as  thine. 
Which  chyuiistry  may  separate,  but  not  refine : 

So  mixt,  so  pure,  so  united  does  it  shine, 
A  chain  of  sand,  of  which  each  link  is  all  divine. 

Thy  mistress  shows,  that  Cupid  is  not  always 

blind. 
Where  we  a  pure  exalted  Muse  do  find. 
Such  as  may  well  become  a  glorified  mind. 

Such  songs  tune  angels  when  they  love. 
And  do  make  courtship  to  some  sister-mind  al)ove 
(For  angels  need  not  scorn  such  soft  desires. 
Seeing  thy  heart  is  touched  with  the  same  fires). 

So  when  they  clothe  themselves  in  flesh. 

And  their  light  some  human  shapes  do  dress 

(For  which  they  fetch'd  stuff  from  the  neighbouring 

air): 

So  when  they  stoop,  to  like  some  mortal  fair* 

Such  words,  such  odes  as  thine  they  use. 
With  fucb  soft  «traix»,  loTe  intp  her  heart  infuse. 
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Thy  love  is  on  the  top.  If  not  above  mortality  | 
Clean,  and  from  corruption  free^ 

Such  as  aflfections  in  eternity  shall  be ; 
Which  shall  remain  unspotted  there, 
Only  to  show  what  once  they  were : 
Thy  Cupid's  shafts  all  golden  are ; 

Thy  Venus  has  the  salt,  but  not  the  firoth  o*th'  sea. 

Thy  high  Pindarics  soar 
So  high,  where  uever  any  wing  till  now  could  get ; 
And  yet  thy  wit 
Doth  seem  so  great,  as  those  that  do  fly  lojver. 

Thou  stand'st  on  Pindar's  back ; 
And  therefore  thou  a  higher  flight  dost  take : 
Only  thou  art  the  eagle,  he  the  wren. 
Thou  hast  brought  him  from  the  dust. 
And  made  him  lire  again. 
l*indar  has  left  his  baibarous  Greece,  and  thinks 
it  just 
To  be  led  by  thee  to  the  English  shore ;  ^ 

An  honour  to  him  :  Alexander  did  no  more, 
Kor  scarce  so  much,  when  he  did  save  his  house 
When  his  word  did  assuage  [before, 

A  warlike  army's  violent  rage : 
Thou  hast  given  to  his  name. 
Than  that  great  conqueror  8av*d  him  from,  a 
brighter  flame.  [might  stay, 

He  only  left  some  walls  where  Pindar's  name 
Which  with  time  and  age  decay : 
But  thou  hast  made  him  once  again  to  live; 
Thou  didst  to  him  new  life  and  breathing  give. 
And,  as  in  the  last  resurrection. 
Thou  hast  made  him  rise  more  glorious,  and  put 
on 


More  majesty;  a  greater  soul  is  given  to  him, 

you. 
Than  ever  he  in  happy  Thebes  or  Greece  coi 

shew.  ' 

Thy  David,  too— 
But  hold  thy  headlong  pace,  my  Muse; 
None  but  the  priest  himself  doth  use 
Into  the  holiest  place  to  go. 
Check  thy  young  Pindaric  heat. 
Which  makes  thy  pen  too  much  to  sweat, 
'Tis  but  an  infant  yet. 
And  just  now  left  the  teat. 
By  Cowley's  matchless  pattern  nurst : 
Therefore  it  is  not  fit 
That  it  should  dare  to  speak  so  much  at  first 
No  more,  no  more,  for  shame. 
Let  not  thy  verse  be,  as  his  worth  is,  infinite; 
It  is  enough  that  thou  hast  leam'd,  and  spoke  I 
Other's  name. 
He  that  thinks,  sir,  he  can  enough  praise  you 
Had  need  of  brazen  lungs  and  for^ead  too. 


EPIGRAM 

ON  A  PIGMY'S  DEATH. 

Bestride  an  ant,  a  Pigmy,  great  and  tail. 
Was  thrown,  alas !  and  got  a  dreadful  fall ; 
Under  th*  unruly  beast's  proud  feet  he  lies. 
All  torn ;  but  yet  with  generous  ardour  cries, 
"  Behold,  base,  envious  world!  now,  nowlau^C 
For  thus  1  fiOl,  and  thus  feU  Fbaetoal" 
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LIFE  OF  HALIFAX. 


BY  DR.  JOHNSON. 


L  HB  life  of  the  earl  of  Halifax  was  properly  that  of  an  artful  and  active  statesnuuip 
nployed  in  balancing  parties,  contriving  expedients,  and  combating  opposition,  and  ex* 
osed  to  the  vicissitudes  of  advancement  and  degradation;  but,  in  this  collection 
oetical  merit  is  the  claim  to  attention:  and  the  account  which  is  here  to  be  expected 
lay  properly  be  proportioned  not  to  his  influence  in  the  state,  but  to  his  rank  among 
le  writers  of  verse. 

CHARLES  MONTAGUE  was  bom  April  l6, 166} ,  at  Horton  in  Northamptonshire, 
le  son  of  Mr.  George  Montague,  a  younger  son  of  the  earl  of  Manchester.  He  was 
ducated  first  in  the  country,  and  then  removed  to  Westmmster,  where,  in  1677,  he  was 
hosen  a  king's  scholar,  and  recommended  himself  to  Busby  by  his  felicity  in  extern- 
KHiary  epigrams.  He  contracted  a  very  mtimate  friendship  with  Mr.  Stepney;  and,  in 
682,  when  Stepney  was  elected  at  Cambridge,  the  election  of  Montague  bdng  not  to 
>ioceed  till  the  year  following,  he  was  afraid  lest  by  being  placed  at  Oxford  he  might  be 
cparated  from  his  companion,  and  therefore  solicited  to  be  removed  to  Cambridge^ 
i^ithout  waiting  for  the  advantages  of  another  year. 

It  seems  indeed  time  to  wish  for  a  removal;  for  he  was  already  a  school-boy  of 
ne-.and-twenty. 

Hu  relation,  Dr.  Montague,  was  then  master  of  the  college  in  which  he  was  placed 
feUow-commoner,  and  took  him  under  his  particular  care.  Here  he  commenced  an 
^uaintance  with  the  great  Newton,  which  continued  through  his  life,  and  was  at  last 
tested  by  a  legacy. 

In  l£85,  his  verses  on  the  death  of  king  Charles  made  such  an  impression  on  the  eail 
*  Dorset,  that  he  was  invited  to  town,  and  introduced  by  that  universal  patron  to  tht 
her  wits.  In  l687,  he  joined  with  Prior  in  The  City  Mouse  and  the  Countiy  Mousey 
burlesque  of  Dryden's  Hind  and  Fuither.  He  signed  the  invitation  to  the  prince  of 
Grange,  and  sat  m  the  convention.  He  about  the  same  time  married  the  countess 
owager  of  Manchester,  and  intended  to  have  taken  orders ;  but  afterwards  altoipg  Ui 
^upose,  he  purchased  fqr  1500/.  the  place  of  one  of  the  clerks  of  the  coundL 
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L  HE  life  of  the  earl  of  Halifax  was  properly  that  of  an  artful  and  active  statesman 
mployed  in  balancing  parties,  contriving  expedients,  and  combating  opposition,  and  ex* 
KMed  to  the  vicissitudes  of  advancement  and  degradation;  but,  in  this  collection 
K)etical  merit  is  the  claim  to  attention:  and  the  account  which  is  here  to  be  expected 
aay  properly  be  proportioned  not  to  his  influence  in  the  state,  but  to  his  rank  among 
he  writers  of  verse. 

CHARLES  MONTAGUE  was  bom  April  l6, 1661,  at  Horton  m  Northamptonshire, 
he  son  of  Mr.  George  Montague,  a  younger  son  of  the  earl  of  Manchester.  He  was 
educated  first  in  the  country,  and  then  removed  to  Westminster,  where,  in  1677,  he  was 
chosen  a  king's  scholar,  and  recommended  himself  to  Busby  by  his  felicity  in  extern- 
horary  epigrams.  He  contracted  a  very  mtimate  friendship  with  Mr.  Stepney;  and,  in 
(682,  when  Stepney  was  elected  at  Cambridge,  the  election  of  Montague  bdng  not  to 
noceed  till  the  year  foUowmg,  he  was  afraid  lest  by  being  placed  at  Oxford  he  might  be 
^parated  from  his  companion,  and  therefore  solicited  to  be  removed  to  Cambridge^ 
^thout  waiting  for  the  advantages  of  another  year. 

It  seems  mdeed  time  to  wish  for  a  removal;  for  he  was  already  a  school-boy  of 
»e-«nd-twenty. 

liis  relation,  Dr.  Montague,  was  then  master  of  the  college  m  which  he  was  placed 
fellow-commoner,  and  took  him  under  his  particular  care.  Here  he  commenced  an 
^uaintance  with  the  great  Newton,  which  continued  through  his  life,  and  was  at  last 
tested  by  a  legacy. 

In  l£85,  his  verses  on  the  death  of  king  Charles  made  such  an  impression  on  the  eail 
^  Dorset,  that  be  was  invited  to  town,  and  introduced  by  that  universal  patron  to  tht 
ther  wits.  In  l687,  he  joined  with  Prior  in  The  City  Mouse  and  the  Countiy  Moose^ 
burlesque  of  Dryden's  Hind  and  Fuither.  He  signed  the  invitation  to  the  prince  of 
hange,  and  sat  m  the  convention.  He  about  the  same  time  married  the  counCesi 
owager  of  Manchester,  and  intended  to  have  taken  orders ;  but  afterwards  altoipg  Ui 
<aipose,  he  purchased  fqr  1500/.  the  place  of  one  of  the  clerks  of  the  coundL 


SSi  UFE  OF  HALlFAS:. 

After  he  had  written  his  epistle  oo  the  victory  of  the  Boyne,  his  patroiiy  Dorset,  intr^ 
duced  him  to  kmg  William,  with  this  expression  :  *^  Sir,  I  have  brought  a  moM$c  to  wait 
on  your  majesty/'  To  which  the  king  is  said  to  have  replied,  *'  You  do  well  to  put  ne 
in  the  way  of  making  a  man  of  him ;"  and  ordered  him  a  pension  of  five  hundred  poondi. 
This  story,  however  current,  seems  to  have  been  made  after  the  event.  The  king's  an- 
swer implies  a  greater  acquaintance  with  pur  proverbial  and  familiar  diction  than  kiog 
William  could  possibly  have  attained. 

In  1691,  being  member  of  the  house  of  commons,  he  argued  warmly  in  favour  of  a 
law  to  grant  the  assistance  of  counsel  in  trials  for  high  treason  ;  and,  in  the  midst  of  bii 
^ech  falling  into  some  confusion,  was  for  a  while  silent ;  but,  recovering  himself,  ob- 
served, *'  how  reasonable  it  was  to  allow  counsel  to  men  called  as  criminab  before  a 
court  of  justice,  when  it  appeared  how  much  the  presence  of  that  assembly  could  discon- 
cert one  of  their  own  body*." 

After  this  he  rose  fast  into  honours  and  employments,  being  made  one  of  the  coDunis- 
sioners  of  the  treasury,  and  called  to  the  privy-council.  In  16*94,  he  became  chanoeUor 
of  the  exchequer  ;  and  the  next  year  engaged  ui  the  great  attempt  of  the  re-coinage, 
which  was  m  two  years  happily  completed.  In  1696^  he  projected  the  general  fund,  and 
raised  the  credit  of  the  exctiequcr ;  and,  after  inquiring  concerning  a  grant  of  Iridi 
crown-lands,  it  was  determined  by  a  vote  of  the  commons,  that  Charles  Montagoey 
esquire^  had  deserved  his  majesty's  favour.  In  l()9S,  being  advanced  to  the  first  coa- 
ibisslon  of  the  treasury,  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  regency  in  the  king's  absence:  the 
next  year  he  was  made  auditor  of  the  exchequer,  and  the  year  after  created  baron  Ha- 
lifax. He  was,  however,  impeached  by  the  commons ;  but  the  articles  were  dismissed 
by  tlie  lords. 

At  the  accession  of  queen  Anne  he  was  dismissed  from  the  council :  and  in  the  fint 
parliament  of  her  reign  was  again  attacked  by  the  commons,  mid  again  escaped  by  tbe 
protection  of  the  lords.  In  1704-,  he  wrote  an  answer  to  Bromley's  speech  against  occa- 
sional conformity.  He  headed  tlie  inquir}*  into  the  danger  of  the  church.  In  1706,  be 
proposed  and  negotiated  the  union  with  Scotland ;  and  when  the  elector  of  Hanover  bad 
received  the  garter,  after  the  act  had  passed  for  securing  the  protestant  succession,  be 
was  appointed  to  carry  the  ensigns  of  the  order  to  the  electoral  court.  He  sat  as  one  of 
the  judges  of  Sacheverell ;  but  voted  for  a  mild  sentence.  Being  now  no  longer  in  fa- 
vour, he  contrived  to  obtain  a  writ  for  summoning  the  electoral  prince  to  parliament  as 
duke  of  Cambridge. 

At  the  queen's  death  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  regents  ;  and  at  the  accession  of 
George  the  First  was  made  earl  of  Halifax,  knight  of  the  garter,  and  first  commu>sioner 
of  the  treasury,  with  a  grant  to  his  nephew  of  the  reversion  of  the  auditorship  of  the  ex- 
chequer. More  was  not  to  be  had,  and  this  he  kept  but  a  Uttle  while;  for,  on  the  19th 
of  May,  1715,  he  died  of  an  inflammation  of  his  lungs. 

Of  him,  who  from  a  poet  became  a  patron  of  poets,  it  will  be  readily  believed  that  the 


■  Mr.  Keed  observes  that  this  anecdote  is  related  by  Mr.  Walpole,  in  his  Catalogue  of  Royal  and 
Noble  Authors,  of  the  earl  of  Shaftesbury,  author  of  the  Characteristics,  but  it  appears  to  me  to  be  a 
mistake,  if  we  are  to  underi>tand  that  the  words  were  spoken  by  Shaftesbury  at  this  time,  when  he  bad 
no  seat  in  the  house  of  commons ;  nor  did  the  bill  pass  at  this  time,  being  thrown  out  by  the  house  of 
lords.  It  became  a  law  in  the  7th  William,  when  Halifax  and  Shaftesbury  both  had  seats.  The  editors 
of  the  Biographia  Britannica  adopt  Mr.  Walpole's  story,  but  thi^y  ai-e  not  speaking  of  this  period.  Tht 
story  first  appeared  in  the  Life  of  Lord  Halifax,  published  iu  17 15.    C. 
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works  would  not  miss  of  celebration.  Addison  began  to  praise  bim  early,  and  was  fol- 
lowed or  accompanied  by  other  poets ;  perhaps  by  almost  all,  es^cept  Swift  and  Pope, 
who  forebore  to  flatter  him  in  his  life,  and  afler  his  death  spoke  of  him,  Swifl  with  slight 
oensare,  and  Pope  in  the  character  of  Bufo  with  acrimonious  contempt. 

He  was,  as  Pope  says,  ^  fed  with  dedications;''  for  Tickell  affirms,  that  no  dedication 
was  unrewarded.  To  charge  all  unmerited  praise  with  the  guilt  of  flattery,  and  to  sup- 
pose that  the  encomiast  always  knows  and  feels  tlie  falsehoods  of  his  assertions,  is  surely 
to  discover  great  ignorance  of  human  nature  and  human  life.  In  determinations  depend- 
ing not  on  rules,  but  on  experience  and  comparison,  judgement  is  always  in  some  degree 
subject  to  aflection.    Very  near  to  admiration  b  the  wish  to  admire. 

Every  man  willingly  gives  value  to  the  praise  which  he  receives,  and  considers  the  sen- 
tence passed  in  his  favour  as  tlie  sentence  of  discernment.  We  admire  in  a  friend  that  un- 
derstanding which  selected  us  for  confldence  ;  we  admire  more,  in  a  patron,  that  judge- 
meut,  which,  instead  of  scattering  bounty  indiscriminately,  directed  it  to  us;  and,  if  the 
patron  be  an  author,  those  performances  which  gratitude  forbids  us  to  blame,  aflection 
will  easily  di^ose  us  to  exalt. 

To  these  prejudices,  hardly  culpable,  interest  adds  a  power  always  operating,  though 
not  always,  because  not  willingly,  perceived.  The  modesty  of  praise  wears  gradually 
away ;  and  perhaps  tlie  pride  of  patronage  may  be  in  time  so  increased,  that  modest 
praise  will  no  longer  please. 

Many  a  blandishment  was  practised  upon  Halifax,  which  he  would  never  have  known^ 
bad  he  no  other  attractions  than  those  of  his  poetry,  of  which  a  short  time  has  withered 
the  beauties.  It  would  now  be  esteemed  no  honour,  by  a  contributor  to  the  monthly 
bundles  of  verses,  to  be  told,  that,  in  strains  (either  familiar  or  solemn,  he  sings  like 
Montague. 
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OM  TBB  DEATH  OF 
IS  MOST  SACRED  MAJESTY 
KING  CHARLES  //. 

'EL,   great  Charies,   monarch  of  blest 
nown, 

£COod  man  that  ever  filPd  a  throne ; 
ftture  as  her  highest  pattern  wrought, 
i  both  sexes*  virtues'  in  a  draught; 
for  councils,  bravery  in  war, 
the  mild  good-nature  of  the  fair, 
an's  sweetness  tempered  manly  wit, 
ig  pow'r  did,  crown'd  with  meekness,  sit; 
person  reverence  engaged, 
d  address  and  tenderness  assuag'd : 
almighty  gracious  King  ai#ove, 
\  command  our  f«ar,  and  win  our  love, 
renders  born,  by  miracles  preserved, 
ly  host  the  infantas  cradle  served : 
bis  healing  empire's  omen  read, 
n  with  stars,  and  day  with  night  agreed. 
1  for  valorous  patience  was  renown'dj 
id,  persecuted  first,  then  crownM : 
all  courts,  admir'd  where'er  he  came, 
»ur  nation's  glory,  and  its  shame : 
>t  the  isle  where  such  great  spirits  dwell, 
the  men,  that  could  such  wortli  expel, 
our  lives,  he  meekly  did  defeat 
lis,  whom  wandering  asses  made  so  great; 
till  Heaven's  election  should  be  shown, 
Vimighty  should  his  unction  own.    Vs 
he  did — his  powerful  arm  displayed ; 
»1,  the  belov'd  of  God,  obey'd ; 
his  people's  tears,  he  came,  he  eas'd 
ning  nation,  the  black  storms  appeas'd, 
er  blessings,  than  he  took,  aflbid ; 
itself  was  more,  than  he,  restor'd. 
Albion,  by  strange  ills  oppressed, 
8  fevers  tost,  could  find  no  rest ; 
nt  and  wcaryM,  to  his  arms  she  fled, 
d  on  his  shoulders  her  fair  bending  head, 
quests  mild,  he  came  from  exile  kind ; 
s,  no  provocations,  chang'd  his  mind; 
e  show'd,  no  hate,  revenge,  or  pride, 
as  meekly,  as  his  father  dy'd ; 
from  endless  wars,  made  discords  cease, 
to  quiet,  and  maintained  in  peace. 


A  mighty  series  of  new  time  began. 
And  rolling  years  in  joyful  circles  ran. 
Then  wealth  the  city,  business  fill'd  the  port. 
To  mirth  our  tumults  tum'd,  our  wars  to  sport; 
Then  learning  flourish*d,  blooming  arts  did  springy 
And  the  glad  Muses  prun'd  their  drooping  wing : 
Then  did  our  flying  towert  improvement  know^ 
Who  now  command  as  far  as  winds  can  blow; 
With  canvass  wings  round  all  the  globe  the^  fly. 
And,  built  by  Charleses  art,  all  storms  d^; 
To  every  coast  with  ready  sails  are  hurl'd, 
Fill  us  with  wealth,  and  with  our  fame  the  world; 
From  whose  distractions  seas  do  us  divide; 
Their  riches  here  in  floating  castles  ride. 
We  reap  the  swarthy  Indians'  sweat  and  toil ; 
Their  fhiit,  without  the  mischiefs  of  their  soiL     « 
Here,  in  cool  shades,  their  gold  and  pearls  re- 
ceive. 
Free  from  the  heat  which  does  their  lustre  gire. 
In  Persian  silks,  eat  eastern  spice ;  secure 
From  burning  fluxes,  and  the  calenture : 
Under  our  vines,  upon  the  peaceful  shore. 
We  see  all  Europe  tost,  hear  tempests  roars 
Rapine,  sword,  wars,  and  fiimine,  rage  abroad. 
While  Charles  their  host,  like  Jove  from  Ida, 

aw*d ; 
Us  flrom  our  foes,  and  from  ourselves  did  shield, 
Our  towns  from  tumults,  and  frookiarms  the  field  ; 
For  when  bold  Faction  goodness  could  disdain. 
Unwillingly  he  us'd  a  straiter  rein : 
In  the  still  gentle  voice  he  lov'd  to  speak. 
But  could,  with  thunder,  hardened  rebels  break. 
Yet,  though  they  wak'd  the  laws,  his  tender  mind 
Was  undisturb'd,  in  wrath  severely  kind ; 
Tempting  his  power,. and  urging  to  assume; 
Thus  Jove,  in  love,  did  Semele  consume. 
As  the  stout  oak,  when  round  his  trunk  the  vine 
Does  in  soft  wreaths  and  amorous  foldfhgs  twhie^ 
Easy  and  slight  appears ;  the  winds  from  far 
Summon  their  noisy  forces  to  the  war : 
But  though  so  gentle  seems  his  outward  form. 
His  hidden  strength  out-braves  the  loudest  storms 
Firmer  he  stands,  and  boldly  keeps  the  field. 
Showing  stout  minds,  when  unprovok'd,  are  mild. 
So  when  the  good  man  made  the  crowd  presume. 
He  show'd  himself,  and  did  the  king  assume : 
For  goodness  in  excess  may  be  a  sin ; 
Justice  must  tame,  whom  mercy  cannot  win. 
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Thus  winter  fixes  the  unstable  sea, 
And  teacher  restless  water  constancy. 
Which,  under  the  warm  influence  of  bright  days, 
The  fickle  motion  of  each  blast  obeys. 
To  bridle  factions,  stop  rebellion's  course. 
By  easy  methods,  vauquish  without  force  ; 
Relieve  the  flood,  bold  stubborn  foes  subdue, 
Jdildness  in  wiath,  meekness  in  anger  shew, 
Weit*  arts  ;inat  Charles's  pradence  only  knew. 
To  fright  the  bad,  thus  awful  thunder  rolls, 
While  the  bright  bow  secures  the  faithful  souls. 

Such  is  thy  glory,  Charles,  thy  lasting  name. 
Brighter   than    our    proud    neighbour's    guilty 

fame; 
More  noble  than  the  spoils  that  battles  yield, 
Or  all  the  empty  triumphs  of  the  field. 
Tis  less  to  conquer,  than  to  make  war  cease. 
And,  without  fighting,  awe  the  world  to  peace ; 
For  proudest  triumphs  from  contempt  arise ; 
The  vanquish'd  first  the  conqueror's  arms  de- 
spise: 
Won  ensigns  arc  the  gaudy  marks  of  scorn. 
They  brave  the  victor  first,  and  then  adorn. 
But  peaceful  monarchs  reign  like  gods:   while 

none 
Dispute,  all  love,  bless,  reverence  their  throne. 
Tigers  and  bcarsj  with  all  the  savage  host. 
May  boldness,    strength,    and    daring  conquest 

boast; 
But  the  sweet  passions  of  a  generous  mind 
Are  the  prv.*rogative  of  human-kind ; 
The  god-like  image,  on  our  clay  imprest, 
The  darling  attribute  which  Heaven  loves  best: 
In  Charles,  so  good  a  man  and  king,  we  see 
A  double  image  of  the  <U;ity. 
Oh  !  had  he  more  resembled  it !     Oh,  why 
Was  he  not  still  more  like,  and  could  not  die? 
Kow  do  our  thoughts  alone  enjoy  his  name, 
And  faint  ideas  of  onr  blessing  frame  ! 
In  Thames,  the  Ocean's  darling,  Rngland*s  pride. 
The  pleasing  emblem  of  his  reign  does  glide : 
Thames,  the  support  and  glory  of  our  isle, 
Richer  than  Tagus,  or  /Egyptian  Nile: 
Though    no  rich  sand   in   him,'  no   pearls   are 

found. 
Yet  fields  rejoice,  his  meadows  laugh  around  j 
licss  wealth  his  bosom  holds,  le<is  guilty  stores. 
For  he  exhausts  himself  t'  enrich  the  shrircs. 
Mild  and  serene  the  peaceful  current  Hows, 
No  angry  fuum,  no  raging  surges  knows  ; 
Ko  dreadful  wrecks  upon  his  banks  appear. 
His  crj'stal  stn-am  unstainM  by  widows  tear, 
Jiis  channel  strong  and  (asy,  deep  and  clear. 
No  arbitrary  inundations  sweep 
The  ploughman's  hope  s,  and  life  into  the  deep ; 
His  even  waters  the  old  limits  keep. 
But  oh !  he  ebbs,  the  smiling  waves  decay, 
For  ever,  lovely  stream,  for  ever  stay ! 
To  the  black  sia  his  silent  course  does  bend," 
Where  the  best  streams,  the  longest  rivers,  end. 
His  spotless  waves  there  undistiiiguish'd'^>ttss. 
None  see,  how  clear,  how  bounteous,  sweet,  he 

was. 
No  diffJerence  now,  though  late  so  much  is  seen, 
'Twixt  him,  fierce  ^hine,  and  the    impetuous 

Seine. 
But,  lo  I  the  joyful  tide  onr  hopes  n'stores. 
And  danciuK  waves  extend  tliC  wid'ning  shores. 
James  is  our  Charles  in  all  things  but  in  name: 
Thus  Thames  is  daily  lost,  yet  still  the  same. 
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OH  THE  MARRIAGE  OP  TBB 

PRINCESS  ANNE  AND  PRINCE  GEORGB 
OF  DENMARK. 

Whilst  black  designs  (that  direfnl  woric  of  Ftte) 

Distract  the  labouring  state ; 
Whilst  (like  the  sea)  around  loud  discotib  iwr, 
Breaking  their  fury  on  the  frighted  shore } 
And  England  does  like  brave  Vienna  stand, 
Besieg'd  by  Infidels  on  either  hand ;  ["^t- 

What  means  this  peaceftil  train,  this  ponpM 

What  means  this  royal  beauteoni  pair? 
This  troop  of  youths  and  virgins  heavenly  hit. 

That  ^oes  at  once  astonish  and  deiight ; 
■Great  Charles,  and  his  illustrious  brother  bar, 

No  bold  assassinate  need  fear ; 

Here  is  no  harmful  weapon  found,    [wouii 
Nothing  but  Cupid's  darts  and  Beauty  hiere  en 

How  grateful  does  this  scene  appear 
To  us,  who  might  too  justly  fear 
We  never  should  have  seen  again  • 
Aught  bright,  but  armoor  on  the  plain! 
NeVr  in  their  cheerful  garb  t'bave  seen  the  fair, 
While  all,  with  melting  eyes  and  wild  disbenM 
hair,  [ilii^ 

Had  mourn'd  their  brothers,  sons,  and  hoiteidif 
These  dusky  shadows  make  this  scene  more  bright; 

The  horrour  adds  to  the  delight. 
This  glorious  pump  our  spirits  cheers ;  fron  hmt 
We  lucky  omens  take,  new  happiness  comoMoob 

Thus,  when  the  gathering  clouds  a  storm  prepaid 

And  their  black  force  associate  in  the  air; 

(Endeavouring  to  eclipse  tlie  bounteous  light. 
Who,  with  kind  warmth,  and  iK>werful  niys. 
Them  to  that  cnvyM  height. 

From  their  mean  native  earth,  did  raise) 
A  thon;;htful  sadness  sits  on  all. 

Expecting  where  the  fiill-charg*d  clouds  will  WI: 
But  if  the  heavenly  bow 
Dc^ck'd,  like  a  gaudy  bride,  appears. 
And  all  her  various  robes  displays, 

Pairitifl   by  the   conq^nering    Sun*s    triampbsB^ 
It  moilals  drooping  spirits  cheers ;  [rays 

Fii*sh  joy,  new  light,  each  visage  wears : 
Airain  the  seamen  trust  the  main. 

The  jocund  swuins  their  coverts  leave  again; 
Again^  in  pleasant  warbling  notes,  [fel  throits. 

The  cheerful  poets  of  the  wood  extend  tlieir  luno 

Then,  then,  my  Muse,raise  with  thy  lyre  thy  roiit, 
And,  with  thy  lays,  make  fields  and  woods ivjoict; 

For  lo  !  the  heavenly  pledge  ap|K*ars, 
And  in  bright  eliaractei-s  the  promise  bears: 
The  factious  deluge  shall  prevail  no  more ; 
In  vain  they  foam,  in  vain  they  rage, 
Bnflet  in  vain  the  unmov'd  shore,       fasAUfR. 
ITer  charms,  antl  Charles\s  power,  their  tunmhall 
See  !  see  !  how  <lecently  the  bashful  bride 
Dors  bear  her  conquest;  with  how  little  pride 
SIic  views  that  prince,  the  captive  of  her  cbanns 
Who  made  the  North  with  fear  to  quake, 
And  did  that  powerful  empire  shake; 
Before  whose  arms,  when  great  Gustavus  led, 
The  frighte<l  Roman  eagles  fled. 

Whatever  then  was  his  desire. 
His  cannons  did  command  in  fire : 
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Vow  he  hioMdf  for  pity  i^nyn. 
His  love  in  timorous  sighs  he  breathes, 
While  all  his  spoils,  and  i^orions  wreaths 
Of  laurel,  at  her  feet  the  ▼anqoish'd  warrior  lays. 
Great  prince!  by  that  submission  you*ll   gain 

more  ' 

Than  e*er  your  hangfaty  courage  won  before ; 
Here  on  your  knees  a  greater  trophy  gain, 
Than  that  you  brought  from  Lunsden*8  famous 

plain ; 
Where,  when  your  brother,  fired  with  success, 
Too  daringly  upon  the  foe  did  press, 
'  And  was  a  captive  made,  then  you  alone 
Did  with  your  single  arm  support  the  throne: 
Your  gen'rous  breast,  with  fury  boiling  o'er. 
Like  lightning  through  their  scattered  troops  you 
fiew,  [umph  bore. 

And  from  th'  amazed  fde  the  royal  prize  in  tri- 

You  have  your  ancestors  in  this  one  act  out-done, 
Though  their  successful  arms  did  this  whole  isle 
o*er-run. 
They,  to  revenge  a  ravishM  lady,  came. 
You,  to  enjoy  one  spotless  as  your  £ime : 
.  Before  them,  as  they  march'd,  the  country  fled. 
And  back  behind  them  threw 
Their  curses  as  they  flew ; 
Oa  the  bleak  shore,  expecting  you,  they  stand, 
^And  with  glad  shouts  conduct  to  land : 
Through  gaping  crowds  you*rc  forc*d  to  press 
your  way,  [ones  pray. 

While  virgins  «igh,  the  young  men  shout,  and  old 
And  with  piis  bnuteous  lady  you  may  gain, 

(This  lady,  that  alone 
Of  greater  value  is  than  any  throne) 
Without  that  rapine,  guilt,  and  hate, 

By  a  calm  and  even  fate,  [maintain. 

That  empire,  which  they  did  so  short  a  while 
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ON  THS  SAME  OCCASION  '• 

HiNC,  hinc,  Camoenae,  cedite  inotiles, 
Kam  cor  potent!  numinc  gaudium 
Afflavit,  exdltansque  pectus 
Corripuit  mcliore  flamma. 
Talesque  cantus  fundere  gestio, 
Ismene,  quales  auribus  hauseras 
Utrisque,  quandd  Dithyrarobis 
Pindanis  incaluit  solutis. 
Bum  nescit  »quo  flumine  gaudium 
Prolabi,  et  arctis  limitibus,  vagd 

Nunc  hue  redundans,  nunc  retrorsum, 
Vorticibus  furit  inquietis. 
Adsis,  triumphos  dum  canimus  tuos, 
Adsis,  Cupido,  illabere  pectori : 
Dam  personamus  te,  decoris 
Carminibus,  bona  Cypris,  adsis. 
Cypron  beatam  speme  volatilis. 
Hue,  hue  amorum  septa  cohortibus, 
Molire  gressus,  ad  Britaonos 
Canilcos  age.  Diva,  currus. 

■  From  the  Hymenaeus  Catabrigiensis.  Canta« 
brigis,  1683, — See  the  precrdiug  poem  by  Mr. 
MontwEu,  in  English,  on  the  same  occasion. 
This  Latin  Ode  (or  rather  Medley)  is  much  bet- 
ter  than  his  English  piece.      Kymaston. 

roL.ix.  « 


Pallor?  an  ex  lierst  Convexi  parte  sereni 

Diva  vocata  venit? 
Ecce !  citis  magnum  (pendens  in  veibere  prona) 

Tranat  inane  rotis. 
Fronde  .comas,   auroque    premit   pulcherrimay 

Sualis  adirc  solet.  [Martem 

Gaudia,  Blanditias,  hilari  vultuque  renidens 

Spargit  ubique  Jocos. 
Lascivus  pictas  jaetantior  explicat  alas 

Idaliusquc  puer. 
Advcntu  dispersa  Deae  sunt  nubila,  vcnti 

Nee  fremuere  minis. 
Dum  Njrmpbas  una  ante  alias  formosioromneSf 

Dignaque  cura  Des, 
Sic  peana  canit,  ccelum  et  modulamine  complei 

Vox  sociata  lyrae: 

*'  Egregiam  laudem,  Venus,  et  spolia  ampla  r»- 

fcrtis 
Tuque,  puerque  tuus ;  si  virgo  Britannica  ricta 
Agnoscat  numen  (mcntem  jam  saucia)  vestrum* 
Si  vutis,  si  saeva  ullis  insueta  moveri^ 
Aut  precibus  praebere  suas  tractabilis  aures, 
Illuih  jam  sentit,  quern  non  miserata  furorem  est. 
"  Fervidus  e\  Daniae  princeps,  cui  prselia  cura^ 
(Detestata  tibi)  pictis  et  splendor  in  armis, 
Sui  nee  milittam  vestram,  nee  castra,  Cupido, 
Novit,  sed  flammas  et  inania  spicula  risit, 
Dnm  trcpidos  Suecos  ardens  agit  equore  campi. 
Jam  Veiierem  accipiens  invicto  pectore  totam, 
Extcudit  palmas  ad  nuroina  Isesa  rebelles. 

"  Jam  non  bella  placent,  et  lituo  Ijrram 
Prsefert,  atque  caput  Itali  casside  ferrea 
Urgeri  solitum,  divitis  Itali 
Uoguentum  redolens,  suas 

«*  Reclinat  gremio  conjugjs;  immemor 
Somni,  dumque  vagis  luminibus  Deam 
Perlustrat,  roseis  oscula  quae  labris 
Libavit  sitiens  bibit, 

"  Deponitque  gravi  militia  latus 
Defcssum  in  thalamo  Istus  amabili: 
Hao  mcrcede  juvant  vulnera,  sic  caput 
Objedsse  pcriculis. 

*<  Plaudit,  Dione,  Iseta  Britannia, 
Oiim  cruentum  nee  meminit  mare^ 
Fusosve  cives  iudecor^,  aut 
Regna  Dano  popolata  furti ; 

'*  Hsec  dum  renidens  vindicat  omnia 
Pulchris  ocellis  Anna,  Ocorgium 
Ducensqiie  captivum  catenis. 
Per  thalamum  graditur  triumphant. 

**  Tuisque  surgit  laudibus  Haffhiay 
Volvendo  retrd  secula  praecinens. 
Cum  Cimbcr  Anglo  junctus  omni 
Dei  trepido  sura  jura  mundo. 

*'  lb  Dionc !  Suecia  jam  canit, 
Pulsos  colonos  dum  neque  fulgidis 
Deterret  armis,  nee  tremendo 
Georgius  indomitus  tumultn. 

**  Vos,  par  beiitum,  ter,  ter  et  ampliits^ 
Vos  obligatam  fcrte  Des  dapem, 
Semperque  amantes  hanc  benignam 
Perpetuo  celebrate  plausu ' " 
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TRE  MAN  OF  HONOUR. 

OCCASIONED  BT 

A  POSTSCRIPT  OF  PENN»S  LETTER. 

Not  all  the  threats  or  favour  of  a  crown, 
A  prince's  whisper,  or  a  tyrant's  frown, 
Can  awe  the  spirit,  or  allure  the  mind. 
Of  him,  who  to  strict  honour  is  inclined. 
Though  all  the  pomp  and  pleasure  that  does  wait 
On  public  places,  and  affairs  of  state, 
Should  fondly  court  him  to  be  base  and  great  j 
With  even  passions,  and  with  settled  fooe, 
He  would  remove  the  harlot's  false  embrace. 

Though  all  the  storms  and  tempests  should  arise, 
That  church-magicians  in  their  cells  advise. 
And  from  their  settled  basis  nations  tear, 
He  would  unmov'd  the  mighty  ruin  bear; 
Secure  in  innocence  contemn  them  all. 
And  decently  array'd  in  honours  fall. 

For  this,  brave  Shrewsbury  and  Lumley's  name 
Shall  stand  the  foremost  in  the  list  of  Fame; 
Who  drst  with  steady  minds  the  current  broke. 
And  to  the  suppliant  monarch  boldly  spoke : 

**  Great  sir,  renown'd  for  constancy,  how  just 
Have  we  obey'd  the  crov/n,  and  s<^rv'd  our  trust, 
Espous'd  your  cause  and  interest  in  distress. 
Yourself  must  witness,  and  our  foes  confess ! 
Permit  us  then  ill  Fortune  to  accuse, 
That  you  at  last  unhappy  councils  use. 
And  ask  the  only  thing  we  must  refuse. 
Our  lives  and  fortunes  freely  we'll  expose. 
Honour  alone  we  cannot,  must  not  lose; 
Honour,  that  spark  of  the  celestial  fire. 
That  above  Nature  makes  mankind  aspire; 
.Ennobles  the  rude  passions  of  our  frame 
With  thirst  of  glory  and  desire  of  fame ; 
The  richest  treasure  of  a  generous  breast. 
That  gives  the  stamp  and  standard  to  the  rest. 
Wit,  strength,  and  courage,  are  wild  dangerous 

force, 
Unless  this  softens  and  directs  their  course; 
And  would  you  rob  us  of  the  noblest  part  ? 
Accept  a  sacrifice  without  a  heart  ? 
'Tis  much  beneath  the  greatness  of  a  throne, 
To  take  the  casket  when  the  jewel's  gone; 
Debauch  our  principUrs,  corrupt  our  race. 
And  teach  the  nobles  to  be  false  and  base; 
What  confidence  can  you  in  them  repose. 
Who,  ere  they  serve  you,  all  their  value  lose  ? 
Who  once  enslave  their  conscience  to  tbi^ir  lust. 
Have  lost  their  reins,  and  can  no  more  be  just. 
"  Of  honour,  men  at  first  like  women  nice. 
Raise  maiden  scruples  at  unpractis'd  vice; 
Their  modest  nature  curbs  the  stru.irgUn^  flame. 
And  stifles  what  they  wish  to  act  with  shame: 
But  once  this  fence  thrown  down,  when  they  per- 
ceive 
That  they  may  taste  forbidden  fruit  and  live; 
They  stop  not  here  their  course,  but,  safely  in. 
Grow  strong,  luxuriant,  and  bold  in  sin ; 
True  to  no  principles,  press  forward  still, 
And  only  bound  by  ap])etite  their  will: 
Now  fawn  and  flatter,  whilt;  this  tide  prevails, 
But  shift  with  evrry  ve«'ring  blast  their  sails. 
Mark  those  that  meanly  truckle  to  your  power, 
They  oner  d''s<'rt<xl,  and  changed  sides  before. 
And  wonld  to  morrow  Mahomet  adore. 
On  higher  springs  true  men  of  honour  move, 
free  is  their  ser^ice^  and  unbought  their  love : 


When  Danger  calls  and  Honoor  kadi  ike  Vif  » 

With  joy  tliey  follow,  and  with  pride  obey: 
When  the  rebellious  foe  came  rolling  on, 
And  shook  with  gathering  multitudes  the  thfoae. 
Where  were  the  miuions  then  ?    What  arm,  whal 

force. 
Could  they  oppose  to  stop  the  torrent's  course? 
**  Then  Pembroke,  then  the  nobles  firmly  itw^, 
Free  of  tlieir  lives,  and  lavish  of  their  blood ; 
But,  when  your  orders  to  mean  ends  decline, 
With  the  same  constancy  they  all  resign." 
Thus  spake  the  youth,  who  open'd  first  tltf 
way, 
And  was  the  Phosph'ms  to  the  dawning  day; 
Follow'd  by  a  more  glorious  splendid  host, 
Thau  any  age,  or  any  realm  can  boast: 
So  great  their  fame,  so  numerous  their  train. 
To  name  were  endless,  and  to  praise  in  vain : 
But  Herbert  and  great  Oxford  merit  more ; 
Bold  is  their  flight,  and  more  sublime  they  soarj 
So  high  their  virtue  as  yet  wauts  a  name. 
Exceeding  wonder,  and  surpassing  fiune ; 
Rise,  glorious  church,  erect  thy  radiant  head; 
The  storm  is  past,  th'  impending  tempest  fled; 
Had  Fate  decreed  thy  ruin  or  disgrace. 
It  had  not  given  such  sons  so  brave  a  race ; 
When  for  destruction  Heaven  a  realm  desigm. 
The  symptoms  first  appear  in  slavish  mindk 
These  men  would  prop  a  sinking  nation's  veigli^ 
Stop  falling  vengeance,  and  reverse  ev'n  fiite. 
Let  other  nations  boast  their  fruitful  soil,  , 
Their  fragrant  spices,  their  rich  wine  and  oil; 
In  breathing  colours,  and  in  living  paint. 
Let  them  excel ;  their  mastery  we  grant. 
But  to  instruct  the  mind,  to  arm  the  soul 
With  virtue  which  no  dangers  can  control; 
Exalt  the  thought,  a  speedy  courage  lend. 
That  horrour  canuot  shake,  or  plessure  bond; 
These  are  the  English  arts,  these  we  profess, 
To  be  the  same  in  misery  and  success; 
To  teach  oppressors  law^,  assist  the  good. 
Relieve  tlie  wretched,  and  subdue  the  proud. 
Such  are  our  souls :  but  what  doth  worth  avail 
When  kings  commit  to  hungry  priesbi  the  scale' 
All  merit's  light  when  they  dispose  the  weight, 
Who  either  would  embroil  or  rule  the  state, 
Defame  those  heroes  who  their  yoke  refuse. 
And  blast  that  honesty  they  cannot  use; 
The  strength  and  safety  of  the  crown  destroy, 
And  the  king's  power  against  himself  employ; 
Affront  his  friends,  deprive  him  of  the  brare;  • 
Berefl  of  these,  he  must  become  their  slave. 
Men,  like  our  money,  come  the  most  in  play» 
For  being  base,  and  of  a  coarse  allay. 
The  richest  medals,  and  the  purest  gold. 
Of  native  vahu;  and  exactest  mould. 
By  worth  conceal'd,  in  private  closets  shine. 
For  vulgar  use  too  precious  and  too  fine; 
Whilst  tin  and  copper  with  new  stamping  hrigliV 
Coin  of  base  metal,  counterfeit  and  light. 
Do  ail  the  business  of  the  nation's  turn, 
Rais'd  in  contempt,  us'd  and  employ'd  in  scoin^ 
So  shining  virtues  are  for  courts  too  bright. 
Whose  guilty  actions  fly  the  st*arching  light: 
Rich  in  themselves,  disdaining  to  aspire, 
Great  without  pomp,  tht^y  willingly  retire; 
Give  place  to  fools,  whose  rash  misjudging 
Increases  the  w(*ak  measures  of  their  princf ; 
They  blindly  and  implicitly  run  on. 
Nor  see  those  dangers  which  tbe  othan 
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om  to  ftct,  each  business  daly  weij^, 
ritli  freedom,  and  with  care  obey; 
sdom  fotal  to  their  interest,  strive 
i  their  monarch  loyVi,  and  nation  thrire. 
ve  no  place  where  priests  and  women 
e  fierce  drivers,  and  a  looser  rein.  [reign« 
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shall  the  king  the  nation's  genius  raise, 
:e  us  rival  our  great  Edward's  days; 
>ne  Muse,  worthy  a  conqueror's  name, 
is  triumphs,  and  reconl  bis  fame? 
let !  you  alone  this  fault  can  mend, 
es*  (fairling,  confident,  and  friend; 
A  are  your  charge,  and,  if  unfit, 
lid  be  fin'd  to  fiimisli  abler  wit; 
o  quit  your  ease,  and  draw  again, 
the  greatest  hero,  the  best  pen. 
>,  who  thus  early  doth  out>shine 
ent  honours  of  his  glorious  line; 
ring  more  sublimely  to  renown, 
lory  of  their  pious  triumphs  drown  ; 
ctions  are  delivered  oVr  to  Fame, 

and  figures  of  his  greater  name. 

Fate  some  mighty  genius  has  design'd, 

elief  and  wonder  of  mankind, 

ikes  time  to  answer  the  intont, 

bs,  by  slow  degrees,  the  steep  ascent: 

and  labours  with  the  growing  weight, 

ches  carefully  the  steps  of  Fate ; 

ie  seeds  of  Providence  unite, 

e  hero  in  a  happy  light; 

a  lucky  and  propitious  hour, 

iT  force,  and  calls  forth  all  her  power. 

isau's  race  she  made  this  long  essay  : 

id  patriots  prepared  the  way, 

ois'd,  in  their  dawn,  this  brighter  day; 

spirit  distinguished  all  the  line, 

e  virtues  in  each  branch  did  shine,  [sign. 

ast  glory  rose,  and  crown 'd  the  great  de- 

his  name  !  and  peaceful  lie  his  grave, 

$t  his  native  soil,  lost  Holland,  save ! 

iam's  genius  takes  a  wider  scope, 

sthe  injur'd,  in  all  kingdoms,  hope; 

nbdue  insulting  tyrants'  rage, 

ment  and  terrour  of  the  age ; 

e  where  afflicted  nations  find 

m  those  oppressors  of  mankind, 

ws  restrain  not,  and  no  oaths  can  bind. 

ir  deliverer  Europe  does  confess, 

es  extol,  and  all  religions  bless; 

be  Danube,  Bcetis,  and  the  Rhine, 

his  praise,  their  wonder  join ; 

the  public  cause,  he  takes  the  field, 
M'Vi  nations  fight  behind  his  shield. 
hemselves  dare  not  applaose  refuse : 

Mch  actions  want  a  faithfiU  A^use } 
« thin  to  boast:  without  their  aid, 
»t  li|urels  nipp'd  by  malice,  fade, 
•  tm  obUviou  is  betray'd: 


The  proodest  hononrs  have  a  narrow  date, 
Unless  they  vindicate  their  names  from  Fate 

But  who  is  equal  to  sustain  the  part? 
Dryden  has  numbers,  but  he  wants  a  heart; 
Ii^oin'd  a  penance,  which  is  too  severe 
For  playing  once  the  fool,  to  persevere. 
Others,  who  knew  the  trade,  have  laid  it  down^ 
And,  looking  round,  1  find  you  stand  alone. 
How  sir,  can  you,  or  any  English  Muse, 
Our  country*s  fiune,  our  monarch's  arms,  refuse? 

Tis  not  my  want  of  gratitude,  but  skill. 
Makes  me  decline  what  I  can  ne'er  fulfil. 
I  cannot  sing  of  conquest  as  I  ought. 
And  my  breath  fails  to  swell  a  lolty  note. 
I  know  my  compass,  and  my  Muse's  size. 
She  loves  to  sport  and  play,  but  dares  not  rise: 
Idly  affects,  in  this  familiar  way, 
In  easy  numbers  loosely  to  convey, 
What  mutual  friendship  would  at  distance  say. 

Poets  assume  another  tone  and  voice, 
When  victory's  their  theme,  and  arms  their  choice. 
To  follow  heroes  in  the  chase  of  fame, 
Asks  force  and  heat,  and  fancy  wing'd  with  flame. 
What  words  can  paint  the  royal  warrior's  face  ? 
What  colours  can  the  figure  boldly  raise, 
When  covered  o'er  with  comely  dust  and  smoke. 
He  pierc'd  the  foe,  and  thickest  squadrons  broke  } 
His  bleeding  arm,  still  painful  with  the  sore. 
Which,  in  his  people's  cause,  the  pious  fiither 
bore :  [way. 

Whom,  cleaving  through  the  troops  a  glorious 
Not  the  united  force  of  France  and  Hell  could  stay. 

Oh,  Dorset !  I  am  rais'd !  I'm  all  on  fire ! 
And,  if  my  strength  could  answer  my  desire. 
In  speaking  paint  this  figure  should  be  seen. 
Like  Jove  his  grandeur,  and  like  Mars  his  mien; 
And  gods  descending  should  adorn  the  scene. 

See,  see !  upon  the  banks  of  Boyne  he  stands. 
By  his  own  view  adjusting  his  commands : 
Calm  and  serene  the  armed  coast  surveys, 
And,  in  cool  thoughts,  the  different  chances  weighs: 
Then,  fir'd  with  fiimc,  and  eager  of  renown. 
Resolves  to  end  the  war,  and  fix  the  throne. 
From  wing  to  wing  the  squadrons  bending  stand. 
And  close  their  ranks  to  meet  their  king's  com- 
mand; 
The  drums  and  trumpets  sleep,  the  sprightly  noise 
Of  neighing  steeds,  and  cannons'  louder  voice. 
Suspended  in  attention,  banish  far 
All  hostile  sounds,  and  hush  the  din  of  war: 
The  silent  troops  stretch  forth  an  eager  look. 
Listening  with  joy,  while  thus  their  general  spoke: 

**  Come,  fellow-soldiers,  follow  me  once  more* 
And  fix  the  fate  of  Europe  on  that  shore; 
Your  courage  only  waits  from  me  the  word. 
But  England's  happiness  commands  my  sword : 
In  her  defence  I  every  part  will  bear. 
The  soldier's  danger,  and  the  prince's  care» 
And  envy  any  arm  an  equal  share. 
Set  all  that's  dear  to  men  before  your  sight; 
For  laws,  religion,  liberty,  we  fight;  [flame. 

To  save  your  wives  from  rape,  your  towns  from 
Redeem  your  country  sold,   and  vindicate   her 

name; 
At  whose  request  and  timely  call  I  rose. 
To  tempt  my  fate,  and  all  my  hopes  expose; 
Struggled  with  adverse  storms  and  winter  seas. 
That  in  my  labours  you  might  find  your  ease. 
Ijet  other  monarchs  dictate  from  afar. 
And  write  the  empty  triumphs  of  the  war: 
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Ill  lazy  palaces  supinely  rust; 
My  sword  shall  justify  my  people's  tras-t, 
For  which — but  I  your  victory  delay ; 
Come  on;  I  and  my  genius  lead  the  way." 

He  .said,  new  life  and  joy  ran  through  the  host, 
And  sense  of  danger  in  their  wonder  lost; 
Precipitate  they  plunge  into  the  flood, 
In  vain,  the  waveti,  the  banks,  the  men,  withstood: 
The  king  leads  on,  the  king  does  all  inflame, 
1*he  king — and  carries  millions  in  the  name. 

As  wlicn  the  swelling  ocean  bursts  his  bounds, 
And,    foaming,    overwhelms    the    neighbouring 

grounds, 
The  roaring  deluge,  rushing  headlong  on, 
Sweeps  cities  in  its  course,  and  bears  whole  forests 
So  on  the  foe  the  firm  battalions  prest,       [down; 
And  he,  like  the  tenth  wave,  drove  on  the  rest; 
Fierce,  gallaut,   young,  he  shot  through  every 

place, 
Urtring  their  flight,  and  hurrying  on  the  chase; 
He  hung  upon  tlicir  rear,  or  lighten'd  in  their  face. 
Stop!  stop!  brave  prince!  allay  that  generous 
flame, 
Enough  is  given  to  England  and  to  fame. 
Kemembur,  sir,  you  in  the  centre  stand, 
Europe's  divided  interests  you  command. 
All  their  designs  uniting  in  your  hand : 
Down  from  your  throne  descends  the  golden  chain^ 
Which  does  the  fabric  of  our  world  sustain; 
That  once  dissolved  by  any  fatal  stroke, 
The  scheme  of  all  our  happiness  is  broke. 

Stop!    stop!    brave  prince!  fleets  may  repair 
And  routed  armies  rally  on  the  plain;  [again, 

But  ages  are  requir'd  to  raise  so  great  a  man ! 
Hear  how  the  waves  of  French  ambition  roar. 
Disdaining  bounds,  and  breaking  on  the  shore, 
Which  you,  ordained  to  curb  their  wild  destructive 

power, 
That  strength  remov'd;  again,  again,  they  flow. 
Lay  Europe  waste,  nor  law,  nor  limits  know. 
Stop!    stop!  brave  prince! — what,  does  your 
Muse,  sir,  faint  ? 
Proceed,  pursut;  his  conquests — faith,  1  can't: 
My  spirits  sink,  and  will  no  longer  bear; 
Rupture  and  fury  carry'd  me  thus  far 

Transported  and  amaz'd 

That  rage  once  spent,  I  can  no  more  sustain 
Your  flights,  your  energies,  and  tragic  strain. 
But  fall  back  to  my  natural  pace  again ; 
In  humble  verse  provoking  you  to  rhyme ; 
1  wish  there  were  more  Dorsets  at  this  time. 
Oh!  if  in  France  this  hero  hail  been  bom. 
What  glittering  tinsel  wou'.d  his  acts  adorn  ! 
There  'tis  immortal  fame  and  high  renown. 
To  steal  a  country,  and  to  buy  a  town : 
There  triumphs  are  o'er  kings  and  kingdoms  sold, 
And  cap.tive  Virtue  led  in  chains  of  gold. 
If  courage  could,  like  courts,  be  kept  in  pay. 
What  sums  wt)uld  Lewis  give,  that  France  might 

say 
That  victory  follow'd  whore  he  led  the  way? 
He  all  his  conquests  would  for  this  refund, 
And  take  th' equivalent,  a  glorious  wound. 
Then,  what  advice,  to  spread  his  real  fame, 
Would  pass  between  Versailles  and  N6tredame? 
Their  plays,  their  songs,  would  dwell  upon  his 

wound, 
And  operas  repeat  no  other  sound; 
Boyne  would,  for  ages,  be  the  painter's  theme, 
The  Gobelins'  labour,  and  the  pbeU  dream: 


The  wounded  aim  would  fbrniih  alt  tfadr  rooins» 
And  bleed  for  ever  scarlet  in  the  looms : 
Boileau  with  this  would  plume  his  artful  pen; 
And  can  your  Muse  be  silent?  Think  again. 

Spare  yonr  advice;  and  since  you  have  begun, 
Finish  your  own  design;  the  work  is  done. 
Done!  nothing's  done!  nor  the  dead  colours 
laid. 
And  the  most  glorious  scenes  stand  undisplay'd; 
A  thousand  generous  actions  close  the  rear ; 
A  thousand  virtues,  still  behind,  stand  crowding 
to  appear. 
The  queen  herself,  the  charming  qoeen  thoaki 
grace 
The  noble  piece,  and  in  an  artful  place 
Soften  war's  horrour  with  her  lovely  face. 
Who  can  omit  the  queen's  auspicious  smile, 
The  pride  of  the  fair  sex,  the  goddess  of  <m 

isle? 
Who  can  forget,  what  all  admir'd  of  late, 
Her  fears  for  him,  her  prudence  for  the  state? 
Disguising  cans,  she  smooth'd  her  looks  witi 

grace. 
Doubts  in  her  heart,  and  pleasure  in  her  fiice. 
As  dang(T  did  apjiroach,  her  spirits  rose. 
And,  putting  on  the  king,  dismay'd  his  foes. 
Now,  all  in  joy,  she  gilds  the  cheerful  court; 
In  every  glance  descending  angds  sport. 
As  on  the  hills  of  Cynthus,  or  the  meads 
Of  cool  Eu rotas,  when  Diana  leads 
The  chorus  of  her  nymphs,  who  there  advance 
A  thousand  shining  maids,  and  form  the  dance; 
The  stately  goddess  with  a  graceful  pride. 
Sweet  and  majestic,  does  the  figure  guide, 
Treading  in  just  and  easy  measures  round; 
The  silver  arrows  on  h»T  shoulder  sound; 
She  walks  almve  them  all.     Such  is  the  scene 
Of  the  bright  circle,  and  the  brighter  queen. 
These  subjects  do,  my  lord,  your  skill  COB* 
mand. 
These  none  may  touch  with  an  unhallow'd  hand: 
Tender  the  strokes  nmst  be,  and  nicely  writ, 
Disguis'd  encomiums  must  be  hid  in  wit. 
Which  modesty,  like  theirs,  will  e'er  admit, 
Who  made  no  other  steps  to  such  a  throni* 
But  to  desen-e,  and  to  receive,  the  crown. 


WRITTEN  AT  ALTHROP, 

IN  ▲  BLANK  LEAF  OF  WALLER'S  POEXt, 

I'pon  seeing  Vandfike's  picture  of  ike  M  Im^ 
Sunderland. 

Vandyke  had  colours,  softness,  fire,  and  art, 
When  the  fair  Sunderland  inflam'd  his  heart. 
Waller  had  numbers,  fancy*  wit,  and  fire. 
And  S  icharissa  was  his  fond  desire. 
Why  then  at  Althrop  seem  her  charms  to  feiirt. 
In  tiiese  sweet  numbers  and  that  glowing  paintl 
This  h  »ppy  scat  a  fairer  mistress  warms ;  | 

This  shining  offspring  has  eciips'd  her  charmi: 
The  dirterent  beauties  in  one  face  we  find; 
Soft  Amoret  with  brighti»st  Saeharissa  jom'd. 
As  high  as  Nature  ivach'd,  their  art  could  soar; 
But  she  uc'er  made  a  finish'd  piece  befort* 
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VERSES, 

N*FOR  THE  TOASTING-GL ASSES  OF  THE 
JUT-CAT  CLUB,    1703. 

Dutchess  of  St.  Albans. 

of  Vere,  so  long  renownM  in  arms, 
}  with  lustre  in  St  Albans  charms, 
lering  eyes  have  made  their  race  com- 
in  valour,  and  in  beauty  set.       [plcte^ 

Dutchess  of  BEAUFORT. 

of  a  tuneful  sire, 
I  more  than  mortal  fire; 
if  a  mother's  face, 
more  than  mortal  grace  ; 
double  charms  surprise, 
wit,  and  with  her  eyes. 

Lady  Mary  Churchill. 

id  latest  of  the  beauteous  race,       [face; 
your  parents  wit,  and  her  first  blooming 
otir  liberties  in  William's  reign, 
i  alone  that  liberty  restrain. 

Dutchess  of  Richmond. 

r  Richmonds  different  a!jc;es  boast, 
}  the  first,  and  ours  the  brightest  toast ; 
-s*  offerings  prove  who's  most  divine, 
ific'd  in  water,  we  in  wine. 

Lady  Sunderland. 

i's  charms  in  Sunderland  appear, 
her  eyes,  and  as  her  reason  clear  : 
ti'eir  force,  to  men  not  safely  known, 
iscover'd  to  herself  alone. 

Mademoiselle  Spanheime. 

I  Germany,  ador'd  in  France, 
ms  to  brighter  glory  here  advance ; 
om  Britons  own  your  beauty's  claim, 
their  native  toasts  enrol  your  name. 


ON  THE 

^TTESS  DOWAGER  OF 


,  dear  Moll,  and  drive  aWay  despair, 
lo  in  her  youth  was  scarce  thought  &ir, 
'  age,  experience,  and  decays, 
-  charming,  in  her  fading  days; 
dim  eyes  to  give  one  parting  blow^ 
le  heart  of  every  ogling  beau ! 
y  goose,  all  feather'd  like  a  jay, 

vain,  and  so  demurely  gay, 
,  t'  adorn  the  court,  did  overload 
)uff  forehead  with  a  high  commode : 
were  manag'd  with  such  tender  art, 

board  had  been  a  lover's  heart, 
air,  in  every  glance,  was  seen 

strange,  'twixt  fifty  and  fifteen, 
fops  about  her  crowding  press; 
himself  delivers  their  address. 


Which  she,  accepting  with  a  nice  ditidain, 
Owns  them  her  subjrctsj  and  begins  to  reign: 
Fair  queeu  of  Fopland  is  her  royal  atyU;; 
Fopland !  the  greatest  part  of  this  gi-eat  isle ! 
Nature  did  ne'er  so  equally  divide 
A  female  heart,  'twixt  piety  and  pride: 
Her  waiting-maids  prevent  the  peep  of  day, 
And,  all  in  order,  on  her  toilet  lay  [paint; 

Prayer-books,    patch-boxes,   sermon  notes,  a:id 
At  once  t'  improve  the  sinner  ami  the  saint. 
Farewel,  friend  Moll :  expect  no  more  from  me  j 
But  if  you  would  a  full  description  see, 
VouMl  find  her  somewhere  in  the  IJtany, 
With  Pride,  Vain-glory,  and  Hypocrisj'. 


VERSES  BY  LORD  HALIFAX. 

FROM  DR.  Z.  GREY'S  MSS. 

All  the  materials  are  the  same 
Of  beauty  and  desire, 
In  a  fair  woman's  goodly  frame 
No  brightness  is  without  a  tiame, 
'  No  flame  without  a  fire. 
Then  tell  me  what  those  creatures  4re» 
That  would  be  thought  both  chaste  and  fair> 

'   Go  ask  but  thy  philosophy 
What  gives  her  lips  the  balm, 
What  makes  her  breasts  to  heave  so  his:h, 
What  spirit  gives  motion  to  her  eye. 
Or  moisture  to  her  palm  ? 
Then  tell  me,  &c. 

Ah  Cielia,  then,  be  not  so  nice, 
For  that  betrays  thy  thoughts  and  thee  ; 
There's  not  a  feature  or  a  grace 
Bedecks  thy  body  or  thy  face, 
But  pimps  within  for  mc. 
Then  tell  me,  &c. 


ON 

ORPJTEU& 


AND 

SIGNORA  FRANCISCA  MARGARITA. 

Hail,   tunefiil   pair!    say,    by  what  wond'rons 
charms,  [arms  ? 

One  'scap'd  from   Hell,  and  one  from  Greber's 
When  the  soft  Thracian   touch'd  the  trembling 
strings,  [wings : 

The  winds  were  hush'd,  and  curl'd  their  airy 
And  when  the  tawny  Tuscan  rais'd  her  strain, 
Rook  furls  his  sails,  and  dozes  on  the  main. 
Treaties  unfinishM  in  the  office  sleep, 
And  Shovel  yawns  for  orders  on  the  deep. 
Thus  equal  charms  and  equal  conquests  claim ; 
To  him  high  woods  and  bending  timber  came. 
To  her  shrub  Hedges,  and  tall  Nottingham.- 
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THK 


LIFE  OF  PARNELL. 


BY  DIU  JOHNSON. 


L  HE  life  of  doctor  Paraell  is  a  task  which  I  should  very  willingly  decline,  since^it  has 
een  lately  written  by  Goldsmith,  a  man  of  such  variety  of  powers,  and  such  felicity  of 
erformance,  that  he  always  seemed  to  do  best  that  which  he  was  doing;  a  man  who 
ad  the  art  of  bemg  minute  without  tediousness,  and  general  without  confusion;  whost 
iBguage  was  copious  without  exuberance,  exact  without  constraint,  uid  easy  without 
ealness. 

What  sach  an  author  has  told,  who  would  tell  again  ?  I  have  made  an  abstract  ftom 
B  larger  narrative ;  and  have  this  gratification  from  my  attempt,  that  it  gives  me  an  op* 
vtunity  of  paying  due  tribute  to  the  memory  of  Goldsmith. 

Thomas  PARNELL  was  the  son  of  a  commonwealthsman  of  the  same  name,  who, 
the  Restoration,  left  Congleton  in  Cheshire,  where  the  family  had  been  established 
r  several  centuries,  and,  settling  in  Ireland,  purchased  an  estate,  which,  with  his  landii 
Che^ire,  descended  to  the  poet,  who  was  bom  at  Dublin  in  16? 9 ;  and,  after  the 
sal  education  at  a  grammar-school,  was,  at  the  age  of  thirteen,  admitted  into  the  ool* 
^  where,  in  1700,  he  became  master  of  arts ;  and  was  the  same  year  ordained  a 
aeon,  though  under  tlie  canonical  age,  by  a  dispensation  from  the  bishop  of 
ary. 

About  three  years  afterwards  he  was  made  a  priest ;  and  in  1705  Dr.  Ashe,  the  bishop 
Clogher,  conferred  upon  him  the  archdeaconry  of  Clogher.  About  the  same  year  he 
irried  Mrs.  Aime  Minchin,  an  amiable  lady,  by  whom 'he  had  two  sons,  who  died 
ung,  and  a  daughter  who  long  survived  hun. 

At  the  Section  of  the  Whigs,  in  the  end  of  queen  Anne's  reign,  Pamell  was  persuaded 
change  his  party,  not  without  much  censure  from  those  whom  he  forsook,  and  was 
eived  by  the  new  ministry  as  a  valuable  reinforcement.  When  the  eari  of  Oxfytd 
B  told  that  Dr.  Paraell  waited  among  the  crowd  in  the  outer  room,  be  went^  by  the 
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persuasion  of  Swift,  with  his  treasurer's  staff  in  his  hand,  to  inquire  for  him,  and  to  111 
him  welcome ;  and,  as  may  be  inferred  from  Pope's  dedication,  admitted  him  as  aft^ 
▼ourite  companion  to  his  convivial  hours,  but,  as  it  seems  often  to  have  happened  ■ 
those  times  to  the  favourites  of  the  great,  without  attention  to  his  fortune,  which,  hov- 
ever,  was  in  no  great  need  of  improvement, . 

Parnell,  hIio  did  not  want  ambition  or  vanity,  was  desirous  to  make  himself  cooipi- 
cuous.  and  to  show  how  worthy  he  was  of  high  preferment.  As  he  thought  himsdf 
qualified  to  become  a  popular  preacher,  he  displayed  his  elocution  with  great  sooeoiB 
the  pulpits  of  Loudon ;  but  the  queen's  death  putting  an  end  to  hb  expectations,  abated 
his  diligence ;  and  Pope  represents  him  as  falling  from  that  time  into  intemperance  of 
wine.  That  in  his  latter  life  he  was  too  much  a  lover  of  the  bottle,  is  not  denied ;  bat  I 
have  heard  it  imputed  to  a  cause  more  likely  to  obtain  forgiveness  from  mankind,  the  un- 
timely death  of  a  darling  son ;  or,  as  others  tell,  the  loss  of  his  wife,  who  died  (1712)  is 
the  midst  of  bis  expectations. 

He  was  now  to  derive  every  future  addition  to  his  preferments  from  his  personal  in- 
terest with  his  private  friends,  and  he  was  not  long  unregarded.  He  was  warmly  recom- 
meuded  by  Swift  to  archbishop  King,  who  gave  him  a  prebend  in  1713 ;  and  in  May 
1716  presented  him  to  the  vicarage  of  Fiuglass,  in  the  diocese  of  Dublin,  worth  fbor 
hundred  pounds  a  year.  Such  notice  from  such  a  man  inclines  me  to  believe,  that  the 
vice  of  which  he  has  been  accused  was  not  gross,  or  not  notorious. 

But  his  prosperity  did  not  last  long.  His  end,  whatever  was  its  cause,  was  now  ap- 
proaching. He  enjoyed  his  preferment  little  more  than  a  year;  for  iu  July  17179 in lu> 
thirty-eighth  year,  he  died  at  Chester  on  his  way  to  Ireland. 

He  seems  to  have  been  one  of  those  poets  who  take  delight  in  writing.  He  contn- 
buted  to  the  papers  of  that  time,  and  probably  published  more  than  he  owned.  He  left  I 
many  compositions  behind  him,  of  which  Pope  selected  those  which  he  thought  best,  and 
dedicated  them  to  llie  earl  of  Oxford.  Of  these  Goldsmith  has  given  an  opinion,  and 
his  criticism  it  is  seldom  safe  to  contradict.  He  bestows  just  praise  upon  The  Rise  of 
Woman,  The  Fairy  Tale,  and  the  Pervigilium  Veneris ;  but  has  very  properly  remarked, 
that  in  The  Battle  of  Mice  and  Frogs  the  Greek  names  have  not  in  English  their  original 
efiect. 

He  tells  us,  that  The  Book  Worm  is  borrowed  from  Beza ;  but  he  should  have  added 
with  modern  applicatioas ;  and,  when  he  discovers  tliat  Gay  Bacchus  is  tntuslated  fron 
Augurellus,  he  ought  to  have  remarked,  that  the  latter  part  is  purely  Pamell's.  Another 
poem,  When  Spring  conies  on,  is,  he  says,  taken  from  the  French.  I  would  add,  that  the 
description  of  Barrenness,  iu  his  verses  to  Pope,  was  borrowed  from  Secimdus;  but 
lately  searching  for  the  passage,  which  I  had  formerly  read,  I  could  not  find  it.  The 
Kight-piece  on  Death  is  indirectly  preferred  by  Goldsmith  to  Gray's  Church-yard;  but, 
in  my  opinion.  Gray  has  the  advantage  of  dignity,  variety,  and  originality  ot  "sentiment 
He  observes,  that  the  story  of  the  Hermit  is  in  Mores  Dialogues  and  Howell's  Lettersi 
and  supposes  it  to  have  been  originally  Arabian. 

Goldsmith  has  not  taken  any  notice  of  the  Elegy  to  tlie  old  Beauty,  which 
is,  pel  haps,  the  meanest;  nor  of  the  Allegory  on  Man,  the  happiest  of  Pamell's  per- 
formances. The  hint  of  the  Hymn  to  Contentment  I  suspect  to  have  been  borrowed 
from  Cleiveland. 

The  general  character  of  Parnell  is  not  great  extent  of  comprehension,  or  fertility  of 
mind.    Of  the  little  that  appears  still  less  is  his  own.    His  praise  must  be  deiived  firom 
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Ae  easy  sweetness  of  his  diction :  in  his  verses  there  is  more  happiness  than  puns ;  he 
ii  sprightly  without  effort,  and  always  delights,  though  he  never  ravishes ;  every  thing  is 
|Moper,  yet  every  thing  seems  casual.  If  there  is  some  appearance  of  elaboration  in  the 
Hcniiit,  the  narrative,  as  it  is  less'  airy  is  less  pleasing.  Of  his  other  compositions  it  is 
impossible  to  say  whether  they  are  tlie  productions  of  Nature,  so  excellent  as  not  to  want 
the  help  of  Art,  or  of  Art  so  refined  as  to  resemble  Nature. 

Thb  criticism  relates  only  to  the  pieces  published  by  Pope.  Of  the  large  ap* 
pcndages  which  I  find  in  the  last  edition,  I  can  only  say,  that  I  know  not  whence 
tbey  came,  nor  have  ever  inquired  whither  they  are  going.  They  stand  upon  the  fiuth  of 
the  compilers. 


*  Dr.  Walton  atkf ,  "  less  than  what  V*    C. 


POEMS 


OF 


DR.    PAR  NELL. 


TO  THE  RIGHT  HON. 


BERT,  EARL  OF  OXFORD, 

AND 

EARL  MORTIMER. 

were  the  Dotes  thy  once-lov'd  poet  sung, 
leatb  untimely  stoppM  his  tuneful,  tongue, 
beheld,  and  lost !  admirM,  and  mourn'd ! 
test  manners,  gentlest  arts  adorned ! 
each  science,  blest  in  every  strain; 
the  Muse,  to  Harley  dear — in  vain ! 
m  thou  oft  hast  bid  the  world  attend, 
forget  the  statesman  in  the  friend : 

I  and  him,  despised  the  farce  of  state, 
'r  fullies  of  the  wise  and  great ; 

5,  the  craving,  fawning  crowd  to  quit, 
Ls'd  to  *scape  from  flattery  to  wit. 
t  or  dead,  still  let  a  friend  t>e  dear, 
the  absent  claims,  the  dead  a  tear) 
lose  nights  that  closM  thy  toilsome  days, 
r  thy  Parnell  in  his  living  lays : 
reless  now,  of  interest,  fame,  or  fate, 
forgets  that  Oxford  e*er  was  great ; 
ling  meanest  what  we  greatest  call, 
thee  glorious  only  in  thy  fall, 
ure,  if  aught  below  the  seats  divine 
:h  immortals,  'tis  a  soul  like  thine: 
upreme,  in  each  hard  instance  tryM, 

II  pain,  all  an,::er,  and  all  pride ; 

5  of  power,  the  blast  of  public  breath, 
of  lucre,  and  the  dread  of  death, 
n  to  deserts  thy  retreat  is  made ; 
se  attends  thee  to  thy  silent  shade: 
>,  the  brave  man's  latest  steps  to  trace, 
i  his  acts,  and  dignify  disgrace, 
iterest  calls  off  all  her  sneaking  train, 
II  th'  oblig'd  desert,  and  all  the  va'm; 
s,  or  to  tl)c  scaffold,  or  the  cell, 
le  last  lingering  friend  has  bid  farewel. 

V  she  shades  thy  evening-walk  with  bays, 
:ling  she,  no  prostitute  to  praise) 

V  observant  of  the  parting  ray, 

;  calm  sun-set  of  thy  various  day ; 
Fortune's  cloud  one  truly  great  can  see, 
s  to  tell,  that  Mortimer  is  he. 

A.  POPE. 

.  1721. 


HESIOD: 

OR, 

THR  RISE  OF  WOMAN. 

What  ancient  times  (those  times  we  fancy  wise) 
Have  left  on  long  record  of  woman's  rise. 
What  morals  teach  it,  and  what  fables  hide, 
What  author  wrote  it,  how  that  author  dy'd. 
All  these  I  sing.     In  Greece  they  fram'd  the  tale 
( In  Greece  'twas  thought  a  woman  might  be  frail)  j 
Ye  modern  beauties !  where  the  poet  drew 
His  softest  pencil,  think  he  dreamt  of  you; 
And,  warn'd  by  him,  ye  wanton  pens  beware 
How  Heaven's  concern'd  to  rindicate  the  fair. 
The  case  was  Hesiod's ;  he  the  fable  writ ; 
Some  think  with  meaning,  some  with  idle  wit: 
Perhaps  'tis  either,  as  the  ladies  please ; 
I  wavi;  the  contest,  and  commence  the  lays. 

In  days  of  yore  (no  matter  where  or  when, 
'Twas  ere  the  low  creatiou  swarm'd  with  men) 
That  one  Prometheus,  sprung  of  heavenly  birth, 
(Our  author's  song  can  witness)  liv'd  on  Earth: 
He  carv'd  the  turf  to  mould  a  manly  frame. 
And  stole  ftx>m  Jove  his  animating  flame. 
The  sly  contrivance  o'er  Olympus  ran. 
When  thus  the  monarch  of  the  stars  began: 

"  O  vers'd  in  arts !  whose  daring  thoughts aspir«« 
To  kindle  clay  with  never-dying  fire ! 
Enjoy  thy  glory  past,  that  gift  was  thine ; 
The  next  thy  creature  meets,  be  fairly  mine: 
And  such  a  gift,  a  vengeance  so  design'd. 
As  suits  the  counsel  of  a  god.  to  find ; 
A  pleasing  bosom-cheat,  a  specious  ill, 
Which  felt  the  curse,  yet  covets  still  to  feel." 

He  said,  and  Vuk*an  straight  the  sire  commandi^ 
To  temper  mortar  with  etherial  hands  ; 
In  such  a  shape  to  mould  a  rising  fair, 
As  virgin  goddesses  are  proud  to  wear ; 
To  make  her  eyes  with  diamond-water  shine. 
And  form  her  organs  for  a  voice  divine. 
'Twas  thus  the  sire  ordain'd;  the  power  obey'd; 
And  work'd,  and  wonder'd  at  the  work  be  made  ; 
The  fairest,  softest,  sweetest  frame  beneath. 
Now  made  to  seem,  now  more  than  seem  to  breathe* 

As  Vulcan  eiid*<,  the  cheerful  queen  of  charpu 
Clasp'd  the  new-panting  creature  in  her  arms: 

I  Prom  that  embrace  a  fine  complexion  spread. 
Where  niugled  whiteness  glow'd  with  softer  red. 
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Then  in  a  kiss  she  breath'd  her  Tarioos  arts. 
Of  trifling  prettily  with  wounded  hearts ; 
A  mind  for  love,  but  still  a  changing  mind; 
The  lisp  affected,  and  the  glance  designed; 
The  sweet  confusiir/  blush,  the  secret  wiqk. 
The  gentle  swimming  walk,  the  courteous  sink ; 
The  stare  for  strao^icness  fit,  for  scorn  the  frown ; 
Fur  decent  yielding,  looks  declining  down; 
The  practised  languish,  where  well-fcignM  desire. 
Would  own  its  melting  in  a  mutual  fire ; 
Gay  smiles  to  comfort;  April  showers  to  more; 
And  all  the  nature,  all  the  art  of  love. 

Gold  scepter'd  Juno  next  exalts  the  fiiir; 
Her  touch  endows  her  with  imperious  air. 
Self-valuing  fancy,  highly-crested  pride. 
Strong  sovereign  will,  and  some  desire  to  chide  ; 
For  which,  an  eloquence,  that  aims  to  vex, 
With  native  tropes  of  anger,  arms  the  sex. 
Miuerva,  skilful  goddess,  trained  the  maid 
To  twirle  the  spindle  by  the  twisting  thread; 
To  fix  the  loom,  instruct  the  reeds  to  part. 
Cross  the  long  wefl,  and  close  the  web  with  art. 
An  useful  gift ;  but  what  profuse  expense. 
What  world  of  fashions,  took  its  rise  from  hence ! 

Young  Hermes  next,  a  close  contriving  god. 
Her  brows  encircled  with  his  serpent  rod; 
Then  plots  and  fair  excuses  filPd  her  brain. 
The  views  of  breaking  amorous  vows  for  gain; 
The  price  of  favours;  the  designing  arts 
That  aim  at  riches  in  contempt  of  hearts ; 
And,  for  a  comfort  in  the  marriage  life. 
The  little  pilfering  temper  of  a  wife. 

Full  ou  the  fair  his  beams  Apollo  flung. 
And  fond  persuasion  tipp'd  her  easy  tongue; 
He  gave  her  words,  where  oily  flattery  lays 
The  pleasing  colours  of  the  art  of  praise  ; 
And  wit,  to  scandal  exquisitely  prone. 
Which  frets  another's  spleen  to  cure  its  own. 

Those  sacred  Virgins  whom  the  bards  revere 
Tun*d  all  her  voice,  and  shed  a  sweetness  there. 
To  make  her  sense  with  double  charms  abound. 
Or  make  her  lively  nonsense  please  by  sound. 

To  dress  the  maid,  the  decent  G  races  brought 
A  robe  in  all  the  dies  of  beauty  wrought. 
And  placed  their  boxes  o'er  a  rich  brocade. 
Where  pictured  Loves  on  every  cover  play'd; 
Then  spread  those  implements  that  Vulcan's  art 
Had  fram'd  to  merit  Cythcrea's  heart ; 
Tlie  wire  to  curl,  the  close  indented  comb 
To  call  the  locks,  that  lightly  wander,  home ; 
And  chief,  the  mirror,  where  the  ravish'd  maid 
Beholds  and  loves  her  own  reflected  shade. 

Fair  Flora  lent  her  stores;  the  purpled  Hours 
Confin'd  her  tresses  with  a  wreath  of  flowers; 
Within  the  wreath  aros^  a  radiant  crown; 
A  veil  pellucid  hung  depending  down ; 
Back  roIPd  her  azure  veil  with  serpent  fold. 
The  purfled  border  drck'd  the  floor  with  gold. 
Her  robe  (which  closely  by  the  girdle  brac'd 
Reveal'd  the  beauties  of  a  sleinler  waist) 
Flow'd  to  the  feet,  to  copy  Venus'  air. 
When  Venus'  statues  have  a  robe  to  wear. 

The    new-sprung    creature,    finish'd    thus   for 
Adjusts  her  habit,  practises  her  charms,    [harms. 
With  blut^hes  glows,  or  shines  with  lively  smiles. 
Confirms  her  will,  or  recollects  her  wiles: 
Then,  conscious  of  her  worth,  with  easy  pace 
Glides  by  the  glass,  and  turning  views  her  face. 

A  finer  flax  than  what  they  wrought  before. 
Through  Time's  deep  cave,  the  sister  Fates  explore, 


Then  ^  the  loom,  their  ffaigert  nhiibly 
And  thus  their  toil  prophetic  aongi  deceive 

"  Flow  from  the  rock,  my  flax  I  and  swiftly  flov, 
Pursue  thy  thread;  the  spindle  runs  below. 
A  creature  fond  and  changing,  iiur  and  vaio. 
The  creature  woman,  rises  now  to  reigD. 
New  beauty  blooms,  a  5eauty  formVl  to  fly; 
New  love  liegius,  a  love  producM  to  die; 
New  parts  distress  the  troubled  scenes  of  life, 
The  fondling  mistress,  and  the  ruling  wife. 

"  Men  bom  to  labour,  all  w\*^  paina  provide; 
Women  have  time  to  sacrifice  to  pride :  j 

They  want  the  care  of  man,  their  want  they 

know. 
And  dress  to  please  with  heart^dluring  shew; 
The  show  prevailing,  for  the  tway  contend. 
And  make  a  servant  where  they  meet  a  firi<»id. 

**  Thus  in  a  thousand  wax-erected  forts 
A  loitering  race  the  painful  bee  supports; 
From  sun  to  sun,  from  bank  to  bank  he  flies. 
With  honey  loads  his  beg,  with  wax  his  tbtghs; 
Fly  where  he  will,  at  home  the  race  remain, 
Prune  the  silk  dress,  and  murmuring  eat  tbegsiSi 

**  Yet  here  and  there  we  grant  a  gentle  bride. 
Whose  temper  betters  by  the  fiither's  side ; 
Unlike  the  rest  that  double  hunuui  care. 
Fond  to  relieve,  or  resolute  to  share : 
Happy  the  man  whom  thus  his  stars  advance! 
The  curse  is  general,  but  the  blessing  chance." 

Thus  sung  the  sisters,  while  the  gods  admiie 
Their  beauteous  creature,  made  for  man  io  ire; 
Tiie  young  Pandora  she,  whom  all  conteod 
To  make  too  perfect  not  to  gain  her  end: 
Then  bid  the  winds,  that  fly  to  breathe  the  ipriof 
Return  to  bear  her  or  a  gentle  wing ; 
With  wafting  airs  the  winds  obsequious  blow. 
And  land  the  shining  vengeance  safe  bekiw. 
A  golden  coffer  in  her  hand  she  bore. 
The  present  treacherous,  bnt  the  bearer  more; 
'Twas  fraught  with  pangs;  for  Jove  ordainM  afaiove^ 
That  gold  should  aid,  and  pangs  attend  on  love. 

Her  gay  descent  the  man  perceiv'd  afar. 
Wondering  he  ran  to  catch  the  falling  star: 
But  so  surprised,  as  none  but  he  can  tell. 
Who  lov'd  so  quickly,  and  who  lov'd  so  well. 
O'er  all  his  veins  the  wandering  passion  burns. 
He  calls  her  nymph,  and  every  nymph  by  tami. 
Her  form  to  lovely  Vcims  he  prefers. 
Or  swears  that  Venus*  must  be  such  as  hers. 
She,  proud  to  rule,  yet  strangely  fram'd  to  teaze, 
Neglects  his  oflTers  while  her  airs  she  plays. 
Shoots  scornful  glanc(*s  firom  the  bended  fix>wn. 
In  brisk  disorder  trips  it  up  and  down; 
Then  hums  a  careless  tune  to  lay  the  stonn, 
And  sits,  and  blushes,  smiles,  and  yields,  in  fonn. 

**  Now  take  what  Jove  design'd,"  she  softly 
cry'd, 
"  This  box  thy  portion,  and  myself  the  bride.™ 
Fir'd  with  the  prospect  of  the  double  charms. 
He  snatch'd  the  box,  and  bride,  with  eager  arms* 

Unhappy  man !  to  whom  so  bright  she  shoBCi 
Tlie  fatal  gift,  her  tempting  self,  unknown  I 
The  winds  were  silent,  all  the  waves  asleep. 
And  Heaven  was  trac'd  upon  the  flattering  deep: 
But,  whilst  he  looks  unmindful  of  a  storm. 
And  thinks  the  water  wears  a  stable  form. 
What  dn  adfiil  din  around  his  ears  shall  rise ! 
What  frowns  confuse  his  pictnre  of  the  skies! 

At  first  the  creature  man  was  fram'd  alon«| 
Lord  of  himselfi  and  all  the  world  hii  «««• 
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the  nymplM  i<k  gre6i>  forsook  the  woods, 
the  nymphs  in  blue  forsook  the  floods; 
the  Satyrs  rage>  the  Tritons  rave, 
re  him  heroes  in  the  secret  cave, 
destroyed,  no  sick  disorder  prey*d» 
ling  age  his  sprightly  form  decayed, 
were  known,  no  females  heard  to  rage, 
ets  tell  us,  'twas  a  golden  age. 
I  woman  came,  those  ills  the  box  confined 
rious  out,  and  poison'd  all  the  wind, 
>int  to  point,  from  pole  to  pole  they  flew, 
IS  they  went,  and  in  the  progress  grew : 
aphs  regretting  left  the  mortal  race, 
:ring  Nature  wore  a  sickly  face : 
ms  of  folly  rose,  new  states  of  care ; 
gues,  to  sufler,  and  to  please,  the  fair ! 
s  of  whining,  and  of  wild  intrigues, 
ic^d,  or  finished  with  tlie  breach  of  leagues^ 
in  designs  of  well-dissembled  love; 
lid  matches  never  join'd  above: 
the  labour,  and  at  home  the  noise, 
double  sufferings  for  domestic  joys) 
se  of  jealousy;  expcns^^  and  strife; 
,  the  public  brand  of  shameful  life; 
Vs  sword;  the  qualm  that  takes  the  fair; 
for  passion,  passion  in  despair^- 
nd  a  thousand  yet  unnamM,  we  find ; 
the  tiK)U8aDd  yet  unnam'd  behind ! 
on  Parnassus  tuneful  Hesiod  sung, 
intain  echoed,  and  th<>  valley  rung, 
-ed  groves  a  fix*d  attention  show, 
stal  Helicon  fbreboi-e  to  flow, 
grew  bright,  and  (if  his  verse  be  true) 
ses  came  to  give  the  laurel  too. 
t  avail'd  the  verdant  prize  of  wit, 
swore  vengeance  for  the  tales  he  writ? 
>fi'cnded»  hear  your  friend  relate 
!avy  judgment  proved  the  writer's  fate, 
when  it  happened  no  relation  clears, 
igbt  in  five,  or  five  and  twenty  years. 
e,  dark  and  silent,  with  a  twisted  shade 
;hbouring  woodss  a  native  arbour  made, 
t  a  tender  pair,  for  amorous  play 
,  toy'd  the  ravish 'd  hours  away; 
m  youth,  the  gentle  Troilus  he, 
lilesian,  kind  Evanthe  she: 
ling  nature  in  a  fatal  hour 

I  the  secrets  of  the  conscious  bower; 

!  disgrace  her  brothers  count  their  own, 
:k  her  steps,  to  make  its  author  known, 
nc'd  one  evening,  'twas  the  lover's  day, 
d  in  brakes  the  jealous  kindred  lay; 
esi^Kl,  wandering,  mus'd  along  the  plain, 
d  his  seat  where  love  hud  fix'd  the  scene ; 
-  suspicion  straight  possess  their  mind, 
ts  ever  were,  a  gentle  kind) 
n  TEvanthe  near  the  passage  stood, 
ick  a  doubtful  look,  and  shot  the  wood, 
ike*'  (at  once  they  cry)  "  thy  due  reward," 
;'d  with  erring  rage,  assault  the  bard, 
se  the  sea  reciv'd.     The  dolphins  bore 

II  the  gods  would  do)  the  corpse  to  shore, 
nks  1  view  the  dead  with  pitying  eyes, 
the  dreams  of  ancient  wisdom  rise; 

Muf^es  round  the  body  cry, 

a  Cupid  loudly  laughing  by; 
Is  his  arrow,  with  insulting  hand, 
I  inscribes  the  moral  on  the  sand, 
lesiod  lies :  ye  future  bards,  beware 
jromr  noial  taie«  xiiccak  \ixe  fair. 


Unlov'd,  unloving,  twas  his  fate  to  bleed ; 
Without  his  quiver,  Cupid  caus'd  the  deed : 
He  judg'd  this  turn  of  malice  justly  due. 
And  Hesiod  dy'd  for  joya  he  never  knew." 


SONG. 

**  When  thy  beauty 'appears 
In  its  graces  and  airs, 
All  bright  as  au  angel  new  dropt  from  the  sky; 
At  distance  1  gaze,  and  am  aw'd  by  my  fean. 
So  strangely  you  dazzle  my  eye  ! 

"  But  when,  without  art. 
Your  kind  thought  you  Impart, 
When  your  love  runs  in  blushes  thiough  every  vein: 
When  it  darts  from  your  eyes,  when  it  pants 

in  your  heart, 
Then  I  know  you  're  a  woman  again.*' 

"  There's  a  passion  and  pride 
In  our  sex,"  she  reply'd. 
And  thus,  might  I  gratify  both,  I  would  do : 
Still  an  angel  appear  to  each  lover  beside. 
But  still  be  a  woman  to  you. 


« 
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Thyrsi s,  a  young  and  amorous  swain,      > 
Saw  two,  the  beauties  of  the  plain. 

Who  both  his  heart  subdue: 
Gay  Cselia's  eyes  were  dazzling  fair, 
Sabina's  easy  shape  and  air 

With  softer  magic  drew. 

He  haunts  Hie  stream,  he  haunts  the  grove. 
Lives  in  a  fond  romance  of  love. 

And  seems  for  each  to  die; 
Till,  each  a  little  spiteful  grown, 
Sabina  Cselia's  shape  ran  down. 

And  she  Sabina's  eye. 

Their  envy  made  the  shepherd  find 
Those  eyes  which  love  could  only  blind; 

So  set  the  lover  free: 
No  more  he  haunts  the  grove  or  stream. 
Or  with  a  tnie-love  knot  and  name 

Engraves  a  wounded  tree. 

**  Ah,  Ccelia!"  sly  Sabina  cry'd,        . 
"  ThoUjich  neither  love,  we  're  both  deny'd; 
Now  to  support  the  sex's  pride. 
Let  either  fix  the  dart." 

"  Poor  giri,"  says  Cielia,  "  say  no  more; 
For  should  the  swain  but  one  adore, 
I'hat  spite,  which  broke  his  chains  before. 
Would  break  the  other's  heart." 


SONG. 


LOVE  AMD  INNOCEHCB. 

M T  days  have  been  so  wond'roos  frci^ 

The  little  birds,  that  fly 
With  careless  ease  from  tree  to  tret^ 

Were  but  a«  bks«'d  aa  L 
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Ask  gliding  waters,  if  a  tear 
Of  mine  increas^  their  stream  ? 

Or  ask  the  flying  gales,  if  e*er 
I  lent  one  sigh  to  them  ? 

But  DOW  my  former  days  retire. 
And  I'm  by  beauty  caught, 

The  tender  chains  of  sweet  desire 
Are  fix*d  upon  my  thoughL 

Ye  nightingales,  ye  twisting  pines! 

Ye  swains  that  haunt  the  grove  ! 
Ye  gentle  echoes,  breezy  winds! 

Ye  close  retreats  of  love ! 

With  all  of  nature,  all  of  art. 
Assist  the  dear  design  ; 
*  O  teach  a  yMing,  unpractised  heart. 
To  make  fair  Nancy  ipine. 

The  very  thought  of  change  I  hate. 

As  much  as  of  despair; 
Nor  ever  covet  to  be  great. 

Unless  it  be  for  her. 

Tis  true,  the  passion  in  my  mind 
Is  mix*d  with  soft  distress ; 

Yet,  while  the  fair  I  love  is  kind, 
1  cannot  wish  it  less. 


ANACREONTIC. 

When  spring:  came  on  with  fresh  dclt?ht, 
To  cheer  the  soul,  and  charm  the  sight, 
"While  easy  bn^ews,  softer  rain, 
Aud  warmer  suns,  salute  the  plain ; 
n'was  then,  in  yonder  piny  grove, 
That  Nature  went  to  meet  with  Love. 

Green  was  her  robe,  and  green  her  wreath, 
Wbere-e'er  she  trod,  'twas  green  beneath ; 
Whcre-fc'er  she  tum'd,  the  pulses  beat 
With  new  recruits  of  genial  heat ; 
And  in  her  train  the  birds  apprar. 
To  match  for  all  the  coming  year. 

Bais'd  on  a  bank  where  daisies  grew. 
And  violets  intermix'd  a  blue. 
She  finds  the  boy  she  went  to  find ; 
A  thousand  pleasures  wait  behiud. 
Aside,  a  thousand  arrows  lie, 
But  all  unft^ther'd,  wait  to  fly. 

When  they  met,  the  dame  and  boy. 
Dancing  Graces,  idle  joy. 
Wanton  smiles,  and  airy  play 
ConspirM  to  make  the  scene  be  gay; 
Love  pair'd  the  birds  through  all  the  grove. 
And  Nature  bid  them  sing  to  Love, 
Sitting,  hopping,  fluttering,  sing. 
And  pay  their  tribute  from  the  wing. 
To  fledge  the  shafts  that  idly  lie, 
And  yet  unfcatherM  wait  to  fly. 

T  is  thu«,  when  spring  renews  the  blood. 
They  meet  in  every  trembling  wood, 
And  thrice  they  make  the  plumes  agree, 
And  every  dart  they  mount  with  thrt«. 
And  every  dart  can  boast  a  kind. 
Which  suits  eaeh  proper  turn  of  mind. 

From  the  towering  eagle's  plume 
The  generous  hearts  accept  their  doom ; 


Shot  by  the  peacoclc's  painted  eje. 
The  vain  and  airy  lovert  die : 
For  careful  dames  and  frugal  roeoy 
The  shafts  are  speckled  by  the  hen. 
The  pyes  and  parrots  deck  the  darts. 
When  prattling  wins  the  panting  beafts; 
When  from  the  voice  the  passions  spring. 
The  warbling  finch  aflTords  a  wing : 
Together,  by  the  sparrow  stung, 
Down  fall  the.  wanton  and  the  ytrang; 
And  fledg'd  by  geese  the  weapons  fly,     ' 
When  others  love  they  know  not  why. 

All  this  (as  late  I  dhanc*d  to  rove) 
I  leam'd  in  yonder  waving  g^rove, 
"  And  see,"  says  Love,  "  who  caU'd  me  nei 
How  much  I  deal  with  Nature  here; 
How  both  support  a  proper  part,      p 
She  gives  the  feather,  I  the  dart : 
Then  cease  for  souls  averse  to  sigh. 
If  Nature  cross  you,  so  do  I ; 
My  weapon  there  unfeather'd  lies. 
And  shakes  and  shuffles  through  the  skieii 
But  if  the  mutunl  charms  I  find 
By  whieh  she  links  you  mind  to  mind. 
They  wing  my  shafts,  1  poize  the  darts, 
And  strike  from  both,  through  both  yourbcs 


ANACREONTIC. 

Gay  Bacchus,  liking  Estcourt's'  wine, 

A  noble  meal  bespoke  us; 
And  for  the  guests  that  were  to  dine. 

Brought  Comus,  Love,  and  Jocus. 

The  god  near  Cupid  drew  his  chair. 

Near  Comus,  Jocus  plac'd; 
For  wine  makes  love  furget  its  care. 

And  mirth  exalts  a  feast. 

The  more  to  please  the  sprightly  god, 

Eaeh  sweet  engaging  Grace 
Put  on  some  clothes  to  come  abroad. 

And  took  a  waiter's  place. 

Then  Cupid  nani'd  at  every  glass 

A  lady  of  the  sky; 
While  Bacchus  swore  he  'd  drink  the  lasf, 

And  had  it  bumper-high. 

Fat  Comus  tost  his  brimmers  o'er. 

And  always  got  the  most; 
Jocus  took  care  to  fill  him  more 

Whene'er  he  miss'd  the  toast. 

They  call'd,  aud  drank  at  every  touch  ; 

He  fill'd  and  drank  again ; 
And  if  tlie  gods  can  take  too  mucht 

*Tis  said,  they  did  so  then. 

Gay  Bacchus  littfe  Cupid  stung. 

By  reckoning  his  deceits; 
And  Cupid  mock'd  his  stammering  tonfu^ 

With  all  his  staggering  gaits: 

And  Jocus  drolPd  on  Comus*  ways. 

And  tales  without  a  jest; 
While  Comus  call'd  his  witty  plays 

But  waggeries  at  best, 

'  A  celebrated  comedian  and  taT«n>keep( 
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>oon  set  them  all  at  odds; 

1  I  Homer's  pen, 

e,  how  they  drank  like  gods, 

V  they  fought  like  men. 

e  fray,  the  Graces  fly, 
ike  them  soon  agree : 
the  Furies  selves  been  nigh, 
ill  were  three  to  three. 

ppeas*d,  raised  Cupid  up, 
e  him  back  his  bow; 
ome  dartii  to  stir  the  cup, 
;ack  and  sugar  flow. 

:  Comus*  rosy  crown, 

^ly  wore  the  prize, 

','  in  mirth,  he  pusth'd  him  down, 

e  he  strove  to  rise. 

d  sought  the  mjrrtle  grove, 
^>nus  did  recline ; 
s  close  embracing  Love, 
in*d  to  rail  at  vviue. 

IS  loudly  cursing  wit, 
fT  to  some  retreat ; 
in  companions  gravely  sit 
iwiddy  state. 

nd  Jocus  still  behind, 
fresh  glass  prepare ; 
and  are  exceeding  kind, 

V  to  be  sincere. 

ti  time,  whoever  hear 

•  instructive  song; 

1  such  friendships  may  be  dear, 

[•'t  continue  long. 


A  FAIRY  TALE, 

IE  ANCIENT  ENGLISH  STYLE. 

.'s  isle,  and  Arthur\s  days, 

Inight  fairies  danc'd  the  maze, 

Edwin  of  the  Green; 

t^is,  a  gentle  youth, 

rith  courage,  sense,  and  truth, 

jh  badly  shapM  he  'd  been. 

ain  back  mote  well  be  said, 
e  height  against  his  head, 
ift  itself  above : 
of  all  tiiat  Nature  did 
lis  uncouth  form  forbid, 
creature  dar'd  to  love. 

»  charms  of  Edith's  eyes, 
fd  hope  to  cain  the  prize, 
ladies  look  w*ithin ; 
r  Topaz  dressM  with  art, 
»hape  could  win  a  heart, 
id  a  shape  to  win. 

right  I  read  my  song, 
ited  passion  pac'd  along 
the  moony  light ; 
r  an  old  enchanted  court, 
irtive  feiries  made  resort 
rel  oo^  the  night. 


His  heart  was  drear,  his  hope  was  cross'd, 
'Twas  late,  'twas  &r,  the  path  was  lost 

That  reach'd  the  neighbour-town ; 
With  weary  steps  he  quits  the  shades, 
Resolv'd,  the  darkling  dome  he  treads. 

And  drops  his  limbs  adown. 

But  scant  he  lays  him  on  the  floor» 
When  hollow  winds  nmove  the  door. 

And  trembling  rocks  the  ground : 
And,  well  I  ween  to  count  aright. 
At  once  a  hundred  tapers  light 

On  all  tlii4^ walls  around. 

Now  sounding  tongues  assail  his  ear. 
Now  sounding  feet  approached  near. 

And  now  the  sounds  increase: 
And  from  the  comer  where  he  lay 
He  sees  a  train  profusely  gay. 

Come  prankling  o'er  the  place. 

But  (trust  me,  gentles ! )  never  yet 
Was  dight  a  masquiug  half  so  neat. 

Or  haif  so  rich  before ; 
The  country  lent  the  sweet  perfumes. 
The  sea  the  pearl,  the  sky  the  plumes. 

The  town  its  silken  store. 

Now  whilst  he  gaz'd,  a  gallant  drest 
In  flaunting  ro^s  above  the  rest. 

With  awful  accent  cry'd ; 
What  mortal  of  a  wretched  mind. 
Whose  sighs  infect  the  balmy  wind. 

Has  here  prcsum'd  to  hide  ? 

At  this  the  swain,  whose  venturous  soul 
No  fears  of  magic  art  control,    - 

Advanc'd  in  open  sight; 
"  Nor  have  I  cause  of  dreed,'*  he  said, 
"  Who  view,  by  no  presumption  led. 

Your  revels  of  the  night. 

"  'Twas  gprief,  for  scorn  of  faithful  love. 
Which  made  my  steps  unweeting  rove 

Amid  the  nightly  dew." 
"  Tis  well,"  the  gallant  cries  again, 
"  We  fairies  never  injure  men 

Who  dare  to  tell  us  true. 

**  Exalt  thy  love-dejcctcd  hearty 
Be  mine  the  task,  or  ere  we  part. 

To  make  thee  g^icf  resign; 
Now  take  the  pleasure  of  thy  chaunce  ; 
Whilst  1  with  Mab,  my  partner,  daunce. 

Be  little  Mable  thine." 

He  spoke,  and  all  a  sudden  there 
Light  music  floats  in  wanton  air; 

The  monarch  leads  tlie  queen : 
The  rest  their  fairy  partners  found: 
And  Mable  trimly  tript  the  ground 

With  Edwin  of  the  Green. 

The  dauncing  past,  the  hoard  was  laid. 
And  siker  such  a  feast  was  made. 

As  heart  and  lip  desire, 
Withouten  hands  the  dishes  fly. 
The  glasses  with  a  wish  come  nigh. 

And  with  a  wish  retire. 

But,  now  to  please  the  fSsiry  king,* 
Full  every  deal  they  laugh  and  sing^ 
And  antic  feats  devise  ^ 
Aa 
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Some  wind  and  tnnible  like  an  ape^ 
And  otber  some  transmute  their  shape 
In  Edwin's  wondering  eyes. 

Till  one  at  last,  that  Robin  hight, 
Renown'd  for  pinching  maids  by  nighty 

Has  bent  him  up  aloof; 
And  fidi  against  the  l>eam  he  flung. 
Where  by  the  back  the  youth  he  hung 

To  spraul  anneath  the  roof. 

From  thence,  **  Reverse  my  charm,"  be  cries, 
"  And  let  it  ftiirly  now  suffice 

The  gambol  has  been  shown^^ 
But  Oberon  answers  with  a  smile, 
**  Content  thee  Edwin  for  a  while, 

The  vantage  is  thine  own.** 

Here  ended  all  the  phantom-play  ; 
They  $melt  the  fresh  approach  of  day. 

And  heard  a  cock  to  crow; 
The  whirling  wind  that  bore  the  crowd 
Has  clapp'd  the  door,  and  whistled  lond^ 

To  warn  them  all  to  go. 

Then  screaming  all  at  once  they  fly. 
And  all  at  once  the  tapers  dye  ; 

Poor  Edwin  falls  to  floor ; 
Forlorn  his  state,  and  dark  the  place^ 
Was  never  wight  in  such  a  case 

Through  all  the  land  before. 

But  soon  as  Dan  Apollo  rose. 
Full  jolly  creature  home  he  goes. 

He  feels  his  back  the  le«s ; 
His  honest  tongue  and  steady  mind 
Had  rid  him  of  the  lump  behind. 

Which  made  htm  want  succesi. 

With  lusty  livelyhed  he  talks, 
He  seems  a  dauncing  as  he  walks. 

His  story  soon  took  wind; 
And  beauteous  Fdith  sees  the  yonth 
Endow'd  with  couraee,  sense,  and  truthi 

Without  a  bunch  behind. 

The  story  told,  sir  Topaz  mov»d. 
The  youth  of  Fdith  erst  approved. 

To  see  the  revel  scene : 
At  close  of  eve  he  leaves  his  home, 
And  wends  to  find  the  niin'd  dome 

All  on  the  gloomy  plain. 

As  there  he  bides,  it  so  befell, 

The  wind  came  nistling  down  a  dell, 

A  shaking  seiz*d  the  wall ; 
Up  spring  the  tapers  as  before, 
The  dairies  brarly  foot  thr  floor, 

And  music  fills  tho  hall. 

But  ccrtes  sorely  sunk  with  woe 
Sir  Topaz  seos  the  e!rhin  show. 

His  spirits  in  him  dye: 
When  Oberon  crie«,  "  A  man  is  near, 
A  mortal  passion,  rhepH  fear. 

Hangs  flagg'n   in  the  sky.'» 

With  that  sir  Topaz,  hapless  youth! 

In  accent*  fault*  rinir,  ay  for  ruth,  ' 

Entr'-ats  them  pitvgraunt; 
For  als  he  been  a  mis*er  wight 
Betrav'd  by  wandering  in  the  night 

To  trnd  the  circled  haunt  5 


«  Ah,  lose!  rile,**  ftt  oace  they 
"  And  little  skills  of  flurie  lore, 

Thy  cauae  to  come,  we  know  : 
Now  has  thy  kestrel  courage  M  ^ 
And  fairies,  since  a  lye  yoa  tell. 

Are  free  to  work  thee  woe." 

Then  Will,  who  bemn  the  wliispy  fire 
To  trail  the  swains  among  the  wiKf 

The  caitiff  upward  flung; 
There,  like  a  tortoise,  in  a  shop 
He  dangled  from  the  chamber-tq;i,  ' 

Where  whilome  Edvdn  hung. 

The  revel  now  proceeds  apace. 
Deftly  they  frisk  it  o*er  the  place, 

They  sit,  they  drink,  and  eat  | 
The  time  with  frolic  mirth  beguile. 
And  poor  sir  Topaz  hangs  the  while 

Till  all  the  lout  retreat. 

By  this  the  stars  began  to  wink. 
They  shriek,  they  fly,  the  tapers  saik» 

And  down  y<idrop8  the  knight: 
For  never  spell  by  fairie  laid 
With  strong  enchantment  bound  a  gM*« 

Beyond  the  length  of  night. 

Chill,  dark,  alone,  adreed,  be  lay. 
Till  up  the  welkin  rose  the  day. 

Then  deem'd  the  dole  was  o*er  2 
But  wot  ye  well  his  harder  lot  ? 
His  seely  back  the  bunch  had  got 

Which  Edwin  lost  afore. 

This  tale  a  SybiUnurae  ared; 

She  softly  stroak'd  my  youngling  het^ 

And  when  the  tale  was  done^ 
"  Thus  some  are  born,  my  son,"  she  criel 
<*  With  base  impediments  to  rise, 

And  some  are  bom  with  none. 

"  But  virtue  can  itself  advance 

To  what  the  favourite  fools  of  chance 

By  fortune  seem  design*d ; 
Virtue  can  gain  the  odds  of  Fate, 
And  from  itself  shake  off  the  weight 

Upon  th'  unworthy  mind.'* 


THfi 

VIGJL   OF  VENUS. 

WRITTEN  IN  THB  TIME  OP  JUUUS  CJEUl 
AND  BY  SOME  ASCRIBED  TO  CATULLUS 

Let  those  lave  ntWy  who  itever  loffid  hefint; 
Let  those  who  aitoays  Un^d,  nam  lave  the  aiarf. 

The  Spring,  the  new,  the  warbliog  Sprin 
The  youthful  season  of  reviving  years;  [j 
In  Spring  the  Loves  enkindle  mutual  beats. 
The  featherM  nation  choose  their  tuneful  mal 
The  trees  grow  fruitful  with  descending  rain 
And  drest  in  differin|f  greens  adorn  the  plain 
She  eomes;  to  morrow  Beauty's  empress  ron 
Through  walks  that  winding  run  within  tbegr 
She  twines  the  shooting  myrtle  into  bowers. 
And  ties   their   meeting  tops  with  wmfl 

flowers. 
Then  rais'd  sublimely  on  her  easy  tfaraoct 
From  Nature's  powcrfal  dictates  dnmft  hm  c 
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ton  hfoe  now,  iv^  never  looM  brfore; 
«  who  afioayt  UnPd,  now  love  the  more. 
s  on  that  day  which  saw  the  teeming  flood 
»und,  imprt^fnmte  with  celestial  blood; 
nng  in  circles  stood  the  fiony  crew, 
Ut  was  left  a  void  expanse  c^  blue, 
•arent  ocean  work'd  with  heariug  throes, 
>ppin?  wet  the  fair  Dione  ro«e. 
tose  tooe  now,  who  never  lov^d  htfore ; 
e  who  alwayt  loo''d,  now  looe  the  more, 
taints  the  purple  year  with  vary'd  show* 
e  green  gem,  and  makes  the  blossom  glow. 
kes  the  turgid  buds  receive  the  breeze, 

I  to  leaves,  and  shade  the  naked  trees, 
ratbering  damps  the  misty  nights  diffuse^ 
inkles  all  the  morn  with  balmy  dews ; 
'rcmbling  pearls  depend  at  every  spray, 
!pt  from  falling,  seem  to  fall  away. 

y  freshness  hence  the  rose  receives, 
ishes  sweet  through  all  her  silken  leaves 
t>ps  descending  through  the  silent  night, 
itars  serenely  roll  their  golden  light): 

II  the  mom,  her  humid  veil  she  holds ; 
eckt  with  viigin  pomp  the  flower  unfolds, 
ill  the  morning  blush :  ye  maids !  preimre, 
garlands  bind  your  flowins:  hair ; 

nus*  plant :  the  blood  fair  Venus  shed, 
B  gay  beauty  pour'd  immortal  red  ; 
x>vc's  soft  kiss  a  sweet  ambrosial  smell 
aght  for  ever  on  the  leaves  to  dwell ; 
.ems,  from  fl£mes,from  orient  rays  of  light, 
best  lustre  makes  her  purple  bright ; 
s  to  morrow  weds ;  the  sporting  gale 
her  zone,  she  bursts  the  verdant  veil ; 
h  all  her  sweets  the  rifling  lover  flies, 
he  breathes,  her  glowing  flres  arise. 
hme  love  note,  who  never  loo^d  before  ; 
re  who  always  Wd,  now  love  the  more, 
fair  Dione  to  the  myrtle  grove 
he  gay  nymphs,  and  sends  her  tender  love, 
all  they  venture  ?     Is  It  safe  to  go, 
fiymphs  have  hearts,  and  Cupid  wears  a 
fely  venture,  *tis  his  mother's  will;  [bow? 
ks  unarm*d,  and  undesigning  ill, 
ch  extinct,  his  quiver  useless  hung, 
ows  idle,  and  his  bow  unstrung,  [charms; 
et,   ye   nymphs,   beware;  his  eyes  have 
>ve  that's  naked,  still  is  Love  in  arms. 
hose  love  now,  who  never  lov^d  before ; 
te  who  always  lov*d,  now  love  the  more. 
1  Venus'  bower  to  Delia's  lodge  repairs 
in  train  complete  with  modest  airs: 
te  Delia,  grant  our  suit !  or  shun  the  wood, 
Jn  this  sacred  lawn  with  savage  blood. 
O  Delia  !  if  she  could  persuade, 
ask  thy  presence,  might  she  ask  a  maid." 
leerful  quires  for  three  auspicious  nights 
jnsrs  prolong  the  pleasurable  rites : 
wuds  in  measure  lightly-decent  rove; 
c  by  pairs  the  covert  of  the  grove, 
meeting  greens  for  arbours  arch  above, 
ngling  flowrets  strow  the  scenes  of  love, 
incing  Ceres  shakes  her  golden  sheaves; 
acchus  revels,  deck'd  with  viny  leaves : 
1t*s  enchanting  god,  in  laurel  crown'd, 
all  the  ravish'd  Hours  with  silver  sound, 
ds,  ye  forests,  own  Dione^s  reign, 
elia,  huntress  Delia,  shun  the  plain. 
hme  love  noWf  who  never  Wd  before; 
H  »&o  olwayi  lcv*d,  now  love  the  more. 


Gay  with  the  bloom  of  all  her  opening  year. 
The  queen  at  Hybia  bids lier  throne  appear; 
And  there  presides ;  and  there  the  favourite  band 
(Her  smiling  Graces)  share  the  great  command. 
Now,  beauteous  HybIa !  dress  thy  flowery  beds 
With  all  the  pride  the  Idvish  season  sheds  ;s 
Now  all  thy  colours,  all  thy  fragrance  yield. 
And  rival  Enna^s  aromatic  field. 
To  fill  the  presence  of  the  gentle  court, 
From  every  quarter  rural  nymphs  resort,  [vales. 
From  woods,  from  mountains,  from  their  bumble 
From  waters  curling  with  the  wanton  gales. 
PleasM  with  the  joyful  train,  the  laughing  queen 
In  circles  seats  them  round  the  bank  of  green; 
And,  "  Lovely  girls,"  she  whispers,  "  guard  your 

hearts:  » 

My  ^y»  though  stript  of  arms,  abounds  in  arts." 

Let  thost  looe  now,  who  never  lov*d  before  t 
Let  those  who  always  lov'd,  now  love  the  more^ 

Let  tender  grass  in  shaded  alleys  spiead/* 
I^et  early  flowers  erect  their  painted  head. 
To  morrow^s  glory  be  to  morrow  seen. 
That  day,  old  Ether  wedded  Earth  in  green. 
The  vernal  father  bid  the  Spring  appear. 
In  clouds  he  coupled  to  produce  the  year. 
The  sap  descending  o*er  her  bosom  ran. 
And  all  the  various  sorts  of  soul  began. 
By  wheels  unknown  to  sight,  by  secret  veins 
Distilling  life,  the  fruitful  goddess  reigns. 
Through  all  the  lovely  realms  of  native  day. 
Through  all  the  circled  land  and  circling  sea; 
With  fertile  seed  she  fillM  the  pervious  earth. 
And  ever  f^^'d  the  mystic  ways  of  birth. 

Let  those  love  now,  who  never  lov^d  before; 
Let  those  who  always  loo'd,  now  love  the  more, 

'Twas  she  the  parent,  to  the  Latian  shore 
Through  various  dangers  Troy's  remainder  bore. 
She  won  Lavinia  for  her  warlike  8on» 
And,  winning  her,  the  Latian  empire  woo. 
She  gave  to  Mars  the  maid,  whose  honoured  womb 
SwelPd  with  the  founder  of  immortal  Rome. 
Decoy 'd  by  shows,  the  Sabine,  dames  she  led. 
And  taught  our  vigorous  youth  the  way  to  wed. 
Hence  sprung  the  Romans,  hence  the  race  divine 
Throuprh  which  great  Caesar  draws  his  Julian  line. 

Let  those  love  now,  who  never  lov'd  before  ; 
Let  those  who  always  bv^d,  now  love  tlie  more. 

In  rural  seats  the  soul  of  pleasure  reigns  ; 
The  life  of  Beauty  fills  the  rural  scenes ; 
Ev'n  Love  (if  Fame  the  truth  of  Love  declare) 
Drew  first  the  breathings  of  a  irund  air. 
Some  pleasing  meadow  pregnant  Beauty  prett. 
She  laid  her  infant  on  its  flowery  breast. 
From  Nature's  sweets  be  sipp'd  the  fragrant  dew. 
He  smil'd,  he  kiss'd  them,  and  by  kissing  grew. 

Let  those  love  now,  who  never  lov^d  before  ; 
Let  thou  who  always  lov^d^  now  love  the  more. 

Now  bulls  o'er  stalks  of  broom  extend  their 
sides, 
5tecure  of  favours  from  their  lowing  bridet. 
Now  stately  rams  their  fleecy  consorts  lead. 
Who  bleating  follow  throuirh  the  wandering  thade. 
And  now  the  goddess  bids  the  birds  appear. 
Raise  all  their  music,  and  salute  the  year : 
Then  deep  the  swan  begins,  and  deep  the  song 
Runs  o*er  the  water  where  be  sails  along : 
While  Philomela  turns  a  treble  strain. 
And  from  the  poplar  charms  the  listening  plain* 
We  fiincy  love  exprest  at  every  note. 
It  melts,  it  warbles,  in  ber  liquid  tbro«t. 
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Of  barbarous  Terras  she  complains  no  more, 
But  sinpfs  for  pleasure,  as  for  irrief  bet'orr. 
And  still  her  gracctt  rise,  her  airs  extend. 
And  all  is  silence  till  the  syren  end. 

How  lonjic  in  coming  is  my  lovely  Spring  ! 
And  wht  n  shall  I,  and  nhen  the  swulluw  sing; 
Swcrt  Philomela,  cease: — Or  here  I  sit. 
And  silent  lose  my  rapturous  hour  of  wit : 
'Tis  gone,  the  fit  retires,  the  flames  decay, 
My  tuneful  Phcebus  flies  averse  away. 
His  own  Amycle  thus,  as  stories  run, 
But  once  was  silent,  and  that  once  undone. 

Lfft  those  loi'c  uaWf  who  never  lov^d  hej'ore  ; 
Let  thoic  who  always  iov\1,  now  love  the  mom. 


HOMER'S 
B  ATRAC  HO  MUO  MAC  HI  A: 

OR,  THE 
BATTLE  OF  THE  FROCS  AND  MICE. 


BOOK   I. 


To  fill  mr  risine  son?  with  sacred  fire, 
Yf  tuno*'ul  Nii'C,  y   sweet  celestial  <|uire  f 
From  H"licon*s  embowcrintr  hciuht  n-pjiir, 
Atti  nd  my  Labours,  and  reward  my  prayer ; 


Names  of  the  Frogs. 

Physignathus,  one  who  su'ells  his  cheeks. 
Pilus,  a  name  for  mud. 
Hydromefluse,  a  nder  in  the  waters. 
Hypsiboas,  a  loud  bawler. 
Pel  ion,  from  mud. 
Scutleus,  called  from  the  bees. 
Polyphonus,  a  great  bablcr. 
Lvmnocharis,  one  who  loves  the  lake. 
Crambopha.i^is,  a  cabbnge-calcr. 
Lynutisius,  called  from  the  lake. 
Calauiinthins,  from  the  herb. 
Hydroraris,  who  loves  the  water. 
Borl)jjn>cates,  who  lies  in  th<*  mud. 
Prassophasus,  an  tater  of  garlic. 
Pelusius,  from  mu<l. 
Pol  .bati'S,  who  walks  in  the  dirt. 
Prcssa»us,  railed  from  <rarlic. 
Craujrasides,  from  croaking. 

Names  of  the  Mice, 

Psycarpax,  on"  who  plundtrs  granaries. 

Tnixartas,  a  bn-ad-iuitcr, 

Ly<'homile,  a  licker  of  meal. 

Pti  riiutractas,  a  bacon-eaN'r. 

Lyhopynax,  a  licker  of  dishes. 

EnibaMchytros,  a  creeper  into  pots. 

I  ychriior,  a  name  for  licking. 

Trosfl'Klytt^s,  one  who  runs  into  holes. 

ArtMphagus,  wIh)  fctd.s  on  bread. 

Ty»oglyphus,  a  ehechi--scooprr. 

Ptcrno'ih  phn<,  a  bacon-scooper. 

PUTnophapis»,  a  baron-eater. 

Cnis$<Klioctes,   one   who  follows  the    steam    of 

kitclienn. 
Sitop'asfus,  an  eater  of  wheat. 
Meridari>ax,  one  who  plunders  his  share. 


I  The  dreadful  toils  of  raging  Man  I  write, 
The  springs  of  couti^^t,  and  the  6elds  of  fitht ; 
How  threatening  mice  advancM  with  waiiike  grace, 
And  wag'd  dire  combats  with  the  croakiiu:  nee. 
Not  louder  tumults  shook  Olympus*  towvrs. 
When  earth-born  giants  darM  immortal  powers. 
These  equal  acts  an  equal  glory  claim. 
And  thus  the  Muse  records  the  tale  of  Fame. 
Once  on  a  time,  fatigued  and  out  of  br(-ath. 
And  just  escap'd  the  stretching  claws  of  Death, 
A  gentle  mouse,  whom  cats  pursued  in  vain, 
FKhI  swift  of  foot  across  the  neighbouring  ptain. 
Hung  oVr  a  brink,  his  eager  thirst  to  cool. 
And  dipped  his  whiskers  in  the  standing  pool; 
When  near  a  courteous  frog  advancM  hit  head. 
And  ivavn.  the  waters,  hoarse-resonnding,  said, 
*'  What  art  thou,  stranger?  what  the  line  yoa 
boast? 
What  cliance  has  cast  thee  panting  on  our  coast? 
With  strictest  tnith  let  all  thy  words  agive. 
Nor  let  mr  find  a  faithless  mouse  in  thoo. 
If  worthy,  friendship,  proffered  friendship  take, 
And  entering  view  tlic  pleasurable  lake; 
Range  oV  r  my  palace,  in  my  bounty  share. 
And  glud  return  from  hospitable  fare : 
This  silver  n*alm  extends  l)encath  my  sway. 
And  me,  their  monarch,  all  its  frogs  obey. 
Great  Physignathus  1,  from  Peleus'  race. 
Begot  in  lair  IIydroniede*s  embrace. 
Where,  by  the  nuptial  bank  that  paints  his  side, 
The  sHift  Eridauus  delights  to  glide. 
TheL'  too,  thy  fonn,  thy  strength,  and  port,  pro- 
claim 
A  sceptT*d  king ;  a  son  of  martial  fiime ; 
Then  trace  thy  line,  and  aid  my  guessinp  eyes.** 
Thus  ceas'd  the  frog,  and  thus  the  mouse  repfif*. 
**  Kn«»wn  to  the  g(Kls,  the  men,  the  birds  that  fly 
Throu.:h  wild  expanses  of  the  midway  sky. 
My  name  resounds  ;  and  if  unknown  to  tliee, 
The  soul  of  ;rreat  Psyrarpax  lives  in  nie. 
Of  brave  Troxartas*  line,  whose  sleeky  down 
In  love  c<miprt*ss'd  Lychomile  the  brown. 
My  mother  slic,  and  princess  of  the  plains 
Wherr-e'er  her  father  Pternotractas  reizns. 
Born  where  a  eabn  lifts  its  airy  shed. 
With  fijrs,  with  nuts,  with  vary'd  dainties  fed. 
But,  since  our  natures  nought  in  common  konw, 
From  what  foundation  can  a  friendship  gro«'  ? 
The>e  enrliug  waters  o'er  thy  palace  roll : 
But  man's  high  foo<i  supports  my  princely  soul: 
111  vain  the  »*ireled  loaves  attempt  to  lie 
C'on<'«tilM  in  flaskets  from  my  curious  eye. 
In  vain  the  trip<;  that  boasts  the  whitest  hue, 
In  vain  thej^ihied  baet)n  shuns  my  view. 
In  vain  the  j^het'se-i,  (iffspring  of  the  pail. 
Or  honeyM  lakt  s,  which  gods  themselves  regalej 
And  as  in  arts  I  shine,  in  arms  I  fi^:;ht, 
MixM  with  the  brave  t,  and  unknown  to  flierht, 
Thouuh  lars;e  to  mine  the  human  form  appc»r. 
Not  man  hinis<  If  <'aii  smite  my  soul  with  tear. 
Sly  to  the  l>ed  \%  ith  silent  steps  1  go. 
Attempt  Yi\tt  tjn'jer,  or  attack  his  toe. 
And  six  indi:nted  wounds  with  dextrous  skilU 
Sieepinif  he  feels,  and  only  seems  to  feel. 
Yet  have  we  foe^  which  direful  dangers  cause, 
Orim  owl.N  with  talons  arniM,  ami  cats  with  claws, 
And  that  fiilst;  trap,  tht>  den  of  silent  Fate, 
Wh<'re  D<-nth  his  anibush  plants  around  the  bait: 
Alt  dreaded  tht's<',  and  dreadful  u*er  the  rest 
The  potent  warriors  of  the  tabby  Test, 
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If  to  the  dark  we  fly,  the  dark  they  trace, 
Aiid  mid  our  heroes  pf  the  nibbling  race, 
But  me,  nor  stalks  nor  watcrish  herbs  delight, 
Nor  can  the  crimson  radish  charm  my  sight. 
The  lake-resounding  frogs  selected  fare, 
AVhich  not  a  mouse  of  any  taste  can  biiar.** 

As  thus  the  downy  prince  his  mind  cxprest. 
His  answer  thus  the  on>akin|^  kinp  addrest : 

"  Thy  words  luxurinnt  on  thy  dainties  rove, 
And,  Strang'  r,  wc  can  boaitt  of  houutcoiis  Jove : 
We  sport  in  water,  or  we  dance  on  land, 
And  bom  amphibious,  food  from  both  cummand. 
But  trust  thyself  where  womlers  ask  thj'  vii'W, 
And  safely  tempt  those  seas,  Pil  bear  thee  through: 
Ascend  my  shouders,  finnly  keep  thy  seat, 
And  reairh  my  marshy  court,  and  feast  in  state." 
He  said,  and  bent  his  back ;  with  nimble  bound 
Leaps  the  light  mouse,  and  clasps  his  anns  around. 
Then  wondering  floats,  and  sees  with  fclad  survey 
The  winding  banks  resembling  ports  at  8(;a. 
But  when  aloft  the  curling  water  rides, 
■And  wets  with  azun*  wave  his  downy  sides. 
His  thoughts  grow  conscious  of  approaching  woe. 
His  idle  tears  with  vain  repentance  flow. 
His  Jocks  he  rends,  his  trembling  feet  he  rears, 
Tliiek  beats  his  heart  with  unaccustomed  fears; 
He  sighs,  and,  chilPd  with  danger,  lonirs  for  shore : 
His  tail  extended  forms  a  fruitless  oar. 
Half  dreneh'd  in  liquid  death  his  prayers  he  spake. 
And  thus  beinoan'd  him  from  the  dreadful  lake: 

"  So  pads'd  Euro))a  through  the  rapid  sea. 
Trembling  and  tainting  all  the  venturous  way; 
With  oarj'  feet  the  bull  triumphant  riKle, 
And  safe  in  Crete  deposM  his  lovely  l(»ad. 
Ah,  safe  at  last,  may  thus  the  frog  support 
My  trembling  limbs  to  rejieh  his  ample  court !" 
As  thus  he  sorrows,  death  ambiguous  grows, 
Lo?  frrjm  the  dc#p  a  water-hydra  rose  ; 
He  rolls  his  sanguin'd  eyes,  his  bosom  heaves, 
And  darts  with  active  rage  along  the  waves. 
Confus'd  the  monarch  sees  his  hi<yiing  foe. 
And  dives,  to  shun  the  sable  fates  b(>low. 
Forgetful  frog  I  the  friend  thy  shoulders  Iwre, 
Unskiird  in  swimming,  floats  remote  from  shore. 
He  'jjasps  with  fruitle>s  hands  to  find  relief. 
Supinely  falls,  and  grinrls  his  teeth  with  grief; 
Plunging  he  sinks,  and  stru'zjiling  mount:*  asrain. 
And  sinks,  and  strives,  but  strives  with  Fate  in 
The  weighty  moist iin*  cloirs  his  hairy  vest,  [vain. 
And  thus  the  prince  his  dying  rage  exprest; 
'*  Nor  thou,  that  lling'st  me  floundering  from  thy 
back,  [wrack. 

As  from    hanl    rocks    rebounds    the    shattering 
Nor  thou  shalt  *scape  thy  due,  perfidious  king ! 
Pursued  by  vengeance  on  the  swiftest  wing! 
At  )and  thy  strength  cuuld  nei'ere({ual  mine. 
At  sea  to  conquer,  and  by  craft,  was  thine,  [eyes : 
Bot  Heaven  has  guds,  and  go<ls  have  searching 
Ye  mice,  ye  mice,  my  great  avengers  rise  !" 

This  said,  he  sighing  icaspM,  and  gasping  dyM, 
His  death  the  young  I.ychopynax  espy'd, 
As  on  the  flowery  brink  he  pass'd  the  day, 
Bask'd  in  the  beams,  and  loiter'd  life  away. 
Loud  shrieks  the  mouse,  his  shrieks  the  shores  re- 
The  nibbling  nation  learn  their  liero*s  fate:  [peat; 
Grief,  dismal  grief  ensues;  deep  murmurs  sound. 
And  shriller  fury  fills  the  (h-afeird  ground. 
From  lodge  to  lodg<;,  the  sacretl  heralds  run. 
To  fix  their  council  with  the  rising  Sun ; 
Where  great  Troxartas  crown'd  in  glory  reigns, 
Aiid  wii^  bu  leogtbeuing  court  beneath  the  plaias. 


Psj'carpax'  father,  father  now  no  more ! 
For  p«X)r  P>ycarpax  lies  remote  from  shore; 
Supine  he  lies  !   the  ^iient  waters  stand. 
And  no  kind  billow  wafts  tlie  dead  to  land ! 


BOOK  n. 


^V  HEJJ  rosy-fingcrM  Morn  had  ting*d  the  cloudsy 
Around  their  monarch-mouse  the  nation  crowds. 
Slow  rose  the  sjvcreign,  lieavd  his  anxi«>Ub  breast. 
Ami  thus  the  council,  fillM  with  rage,  addrest: 

**  For  lost  P.syearj)ax  much  my  soul  endures, 
'Tis  mine  the  private  grief,  the  ]mblic  youi*s. 
Tiiree  warlike  sons  adornM  my  nuptial  bed. 
Three  sons,  alas,  brfore  their  lather  deadi 
Our  eldest  ]>erish*d  by  the  ravening  cat. 
As  near  my  court  the  prince  uiih(*<<dful  sat. 
Our  next,  an  engine  frauscht  with  danger  drew. 
The  portal  gap'd,  the  bait  was  hung  in  view. 
Dire  arts  assist  the  traji,  the  Fates  dt;coy, 
And  men  unpityinu  killM  my  gallant  boy! 
The  last,  his  countryN  hope,  his  parent's  pride, 
PlungM  in  the  lake  by  Phy>ignathus,  dy>d; 
Rouse  all  to  war,  my  friends  !  aveng*?  the  deed  ; 
And  bleed  that  monareh,  and  his  nation  Weed.** 

His  wonls  in  every  breast  inspired  alarms. 
And  careful  Mars  supply *d  their  bant  with  arms. 
In  verdant  hulls  desi  oilM  of  all  their  beans. 
The  buskin'd  warriors  stulkM  aiongthe  plains: 
2uills  aptly  bound  their  bracing  corselet  made, 
Fac'd  with  the  plunder  of  a  cat  they  flay'd  : 
The  lamp's  round  boss  afi*oi-dsthem  ample  shield; 
Large  shells  of  nuts  th»ir  covering  helmet  yield; 
And  o'er  the  region,  with  reflected  rays. 
Tall  proves  of  nee<lles  for  their  lances  blaze. 
Dreadful  in  arms  the  marching  mice  appear; 
The  wondering  trogs  p»Mf  eive  the  tumult  near, 
Fors.ike  t'le  waters,  thickening  form  a  ring. 
And  ask,  and  hearken,  whence  the  noises  spring; 
^\'hen  near  the  crowd,  disclosM  to  public  view^ 
The  valiant  chief  Kmbayichytros  drew  : 
The  sacred  herald's  sceptn*  grac*d  his  hand, 
And  thus  his  w<»rl  expressed  his  kingN  command: 

"  Ye  frogs!  the  mice,  with  vengeance  fir'd,  ad- 
vance, 
And  deek*d  in  armour  shake  the  shining  lance : 
Their  hapless  prince  by  Physignathus  slain, 
Kxtends  incumbent  on  the  watery  plain. 
Thon  arm  yonr  host,  the  doubtful  battle  try; 
Lead  forth  those  frogs  that  have  the  soul  to  die.** 

The  chief  n  tires,  the  crowd  the  challenge  hear. 
And  proudly  swelling  yet  perplcx'd  appear: 
Much  they  resent,  yet  much  their  monarch  blame, 
W]^o,  rising,  spoke  to  clear  his  tainted  fame : 

**  O  friends  !  I  fiever  forced  the  mouse  to  death. 
Nor  saw  the  gapping  of  his  latest  breath. 
He,  vain  of  youth,  our  art  of  swimming  try'd. 
And,  venturous,  in  the  lake  the  wanton  dy'd. 
To  vengeance  now  by  false  appearance  led. 
They  |)oint  their  anger  at  my  guiltless  head. 
But  wage  the  rising  war  by  det^p  device. 
And  turn  its  fury  on  the  ciafty  mice. 
Your  king  directs  the  way ;  my  thoughts,  elate 
With  hopes  of  conquest,  form  designs  of  fate. 
Where  high  the  banks  their  verdant  surface  heave. 
And  the  steep  sides  c<mfine  the  sleeping  wave. 
There,  near  the  margin,  clad  in  armour  bright^ 
Sustain  the  first  impt*tuous  shocks  of  fight : 
Then,  where  the  dancing  feather  joins  the  crest, 
Ia^  each  brave  frog  his  obvious  mouse  arre&t; 
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Each  strongly  grasping)  beadlong  plunge  a  foe. 
Till  coaiitless  circles  whirl  the  lake  below  ; 
Down  sink  the  mice  in  yielding  waters  drown'd ; 
Loud  flash  the  waters ;  and  the  shores  resound : 
The  frogs  triumphant  tread  the  conquered  plain, 
And  raise  their  glorious  trophies  of  tiie  slain." 

He  spake  no  more,  his  pradi^nt  scheme  imparts 
Redoubling  ardour  to  the  boldest  hearts. 
Green  was  the  suit  his  arming  heroes  chose, 
Around  their  legs  th'  greaves  of  mallows  close ; 
Green  were  the  beets  about  their  shoulders  laid. 
And  green  the  colewort,  which  the  target  made. 
FormM  of  the  vary'd  shells  the  waters  yield. 
Their  glossy  helmets  glistened  o'er  the  field : 
And  tapering  st>a-reeds  for  the  polishM  spear. 
With  upright  order  pierced  the  ambient  air. 
Thus  dressM  for  war,  they  take  th*  appointed 

h(>ight, 
Poise  the  long  arms,  and  urge  the  promised  fight. 

But  now,  where  Jove*s  irradiate  spires  arise, 
IVith  stars  surrounded  in  etherial  tfkies, 
(A  solemn  council  call'd)  the  brazen  gates 
Unbar ;  the  gods  assume  their  golden  seats: 
The  sire  superior  leans,  and  points  to  show 
Whatwondnms  combats  mortals  wage  below: 
How  strong,  how  large,  the  numerous  heroes  stride. 
What  length  of  hiuce  they  shake  with  warlike 
What  eager  fire  their  rapid  march  reveals !  [pride ! 
So  the  fif-rce  Centaurs  ravagM  o*er  the  dales ; 
And  so  confirmed,  the  daring  Titans  rose, 
Heap*d  hills  on  hills,  and  hid  the  gods  be  foes. 

This  seen,  the  Power  his  sacred  visage  reai-s. 
He  casts  a  pitying  smile  on  worldly  cares. 
And  asks  what  heavenly  guardians  take  the  list. 
Or  who  the  mice,  or  who  the  frogs  assist  ? 

Then  thus  to  Pallas:  "  If  my  daughter's  mind 
Have  join'd  the  mice,  why  stays  she  still  behind  ? 
Drawn  forth  by  savoury  steams  they  wind  their 
And  sure  attendance  round  thine  altar  pay,  [way, 
Where  while  the  victims  gratify  their  taste, 
They  sport  to  please  the  goddess  of  the  feast.** 

Thus  spake  the  ruler  of  the  spacious  skies. 
But  thus,  i*esolv*d,  the  hlue-ey'd  maid  replies : 
In  vain, my  father!  all  their  dangers  plead, 
To  such  tliy  Pallas  never  grants  her  aid. 
My  flow.ry  wreaths  they    etulantly  spoil, 
And  rob  my  crystal  lamps  of  feeding  oil. 
(Ills  followin<r  ills '.)  but  what  afflicts  me  more. 
My  v(  il  that  idle  race  profanely  tore. 
The  web  was  curious,  wrought  with  art  divine; 
R  lentless  wretches  !  all  the  work  was  mine ! 
Along  the  loom  the  purple  warp  1  spread, 
Ca<.t  the  light  shoot,  and  crost  th(>  silver  thread  j 
In  this  their  teeth  a  thousand  breaches  tear, 
The  thousand  bn>aches  skilful  hands  repair. 
For  which,  vile  eaithly  duns  thy  daughter  grieve 
(The  pxls,  that  use  no  coin,  have  none  to  give, 
And  learning's  go'ldess  never  less  can  owe, 
Keglected  learninu  gains  no  wealth  below). 
Nor  let  the  frogs  to  win  my  succour  sue, 
Those  clamorous  fools  have  lost  my  favour  too. 
For  late,  when  all  the  conflict  ceas'd  at  night, 
When  my  stretched  sinews  worked  with  eag<T  fight, 
When  spent  with  glorious  toil,  1  left  the  field. 
And  sunk  for  slumber  on  my  swelling  shield ; 
Lo,  from  the  deep,  repelling  sweet  repose. 
With  noisy  croakings  half  the  nation  rose: 
Devoid  of  rest,  with  aching  brows  I  lay. 
Till  cocks  proclaimed  the  crimson  dawn  of  day. 
Let  all,  like  me,  from  either  host  forbear, 
Kur  tempt  the  flying  furies  of  the  spear  ; 


Let  heavenly  blood  (or  wfmt  for  blood  miy  io«) 
Adorn  the  conquest  of  •  meaner  foe. 
Some  daring  mouse  may  meet  the  wondrons  odds, 
Though  gods  oppose,  and  brave  the  wounded  godL 
0*er  gikled  clouds  reclin'd,  the  danger  view, 
And  be  the  wars  of  mortals  scenes  for  yon.** 

So  mov'd  the  blae-ey*d  queen ;  tier  words  per- 
Great  Jove  assented,  and  the  rest  obeyM.   [sqmK 
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BOOK  III. 

Now  front  to  front  the  marching  annies  shine, 
Halt  ere  they  meet,  and  form  the  lengthening lioe: 
The  chiefs  conspicuous  seen  and  heard  afor, 
Give  the  loud  signal  to  the  rushing  war;  [souad, 
Their  dreadful   trumpets   deep-month'd  homets 
The  sounding  charge  remurmurs  o*er  the  groood, 
Er'n  Jove  proclaims  a  field  of  horrour  nigh. 
And  rolls  low  thunder  through  the  troubled  sky. 

First  to  the  fight  large  Hypsiboas  flew. 
And  brave  Lychenor  with  a  javelin  slew. 
The  luckless  warrior,  fill'd  with  generous  flame, 
Stood  foremost  glittering  in  the  post  of  fiime ; 
When,  in  his  liver  struck,  the  javelin  hung, 
The  mouse  fell  thundering,  and  the  target  mog; 
Prone  to  the  ground,  lie  sinks  his  dosing  eye, 
And  soiPd  in  dust  his  lovely  tresses  He. 
A  spear  at  Pelion  Troglodytes  cast. 
The  missive  spear  within  tl>e  bosom  put; 
Oeath*s  sable  shades  the  fainting  frog  surroond, 
And  life's  red  tide  runs  ebbing  from  the  woood. 
Emhasichytros  felt  Scutlssus*  dart 
Transfix  and  quiver  in  his  panting  heart ; 
But  great  Artophagus  areng'd  the  slainy 
And  big  Scutlapus  tumbling  loads  the  plain. 
And  Polyphonus  dic»,  a  fix)g  renown*d 
For  boastful  speech,  and  tui^ulencc  of  sound; 
Deep  through  the  belly  pierc'd,  supine  he  lay, 
And  breathM  h'x^  soul  against  the  fiicc  of  day. 

The  strong  Lymnocharis,  who  viewed  with  iie 
A  victor  triumph,  and  a  friend  expire ; 
With  heaving  arms  a  rocky  fragment  caoght. 
And  fiercely  flun?  where  Troglodytes  fought 
(A  warrior  vers»d  in  arts,  of  sure  retreat. 
But  arts  in  vain  elude  impending  fate) ; 
Full  on  his  sinewy  neck  the  fragment  fell. 
And  o'er  his  eye-lids  clouds  eternal  dwell. 
Lychenor  (second  of  the  glorious  name) 
Striding  advanced,  and  took  no  wandering  aim; 
Through  all  the  frogs  the  shiiiingjavelin  flies. 
And  near  the  vanquis*>M  mouse  the  victor  dies. 
The  dreadful  stroke  Ciambophagus  affrigfats. 
Long  bred  to  banquets,  less  inur*d  to  fights. 
Heedless  he  runs,  and  stumbles  o*er  the  steep. 
And  wildly  floundering  flashes  up  the  deep; 
Lychenor,  following  with  a  downward  blow, 
Reach'd  in  the  lake  his  unrecover'd  foe ; 
Casping  he  rolls,  a  purple  stream  of  blood 
Distains  the  surface  of  the  silver  flood  ;     [throng, 
Through  the  wide  wound    the   rushing   entrails 
And  slow  the  bi'eathless  carcass  floats  along. 

Lymnisius  good  Tyroelyphus  assails. 
Prince  of  thi*  mice  that  haimt  the  flowery  vales. 
Lost  to  the  milky  fares  and  rurri  seat, 
He  came  to  perish  on  the  bank  of  fatew 

The  dread  Ptemoglyphus  demands  the  fight 
Which  tender  Calaminthius  shuns  by  flight, 
Drops  the  green  target,  springing  quits  the  foe, 
Qlides  through  the  lake,  and  safely  di?et  below. 
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re  Ptemopbagiu  divides  his  way 

^  breaking  ranks,  and  leads  the  dreadful 

»biiiig  prince  excelled  in  fierceness  more, 
rents  fed  him  on  the  savage  boar; 
lere  his  lance  the  field  with  blood  imbrued, 
18  he  mov'd  Hydrocharis  pursued, 
lien  in  death  he  lies,  a  shattering  stone 
(  on  the  neck,  and  crushes  all  tlie  bune. 
X)d  pollutes  the  verdure  of  the  plain, 
om  his  nostrils  bursts  the  gushing  brain, 
lopinax  with  Borborocatcs  fights, 
leless  frog,  whom  humbler  life  delights; 
:al  javelin  unrelenting  flies, 
u-kness  seals  the  gentle  croaker's  eyes. 
ns*d  Prassophagus,  with  spritely  bound, 
[^nissodioctes  off  the  rising  ground, 
jags  him  o'er  the  lake  deprived  of  breath, 
ownward  plunging,  sinks  his  soul  to  death, 
w  the  great  Psycarpax  shines  afar 
:  be  so  great  whose  loss  provok'd  the  war) ; 
»  revenge  his  fatal  javelin  fled, 
rough  the  liver  struck  Pelusius  dead  ; 
ckled  corpse  before  the  victor  fell, 
il  indignant  sought  the  shades  of  Hell, 
saw  Pelobates,  and  from  the  flood 
with  both  hands  a  monstrous  mass  of  mud; 
>ud  obscene  o'er  all  the  hero  flies, 
ours  his  brown  face,  and  blots  his  eyes. 
1,  and  wildly  sputtering,  from  the  shore 
%  immense  of  size,  the  warrior  bore, 
for  labouring  Earth,  whose  bulk  to  raise, 
n  degenerate  mice  of  modern  daysk 
.  the  leg  arrives  the  crushing  wound  : 
»g,  supportless,  writhes  upon  the  ground. 
•  flush'd,  the  victor  wars  with  matchless 
id  Craugasides  arrests  his  course,      [force, 
croaking  threats  precede  !  with  fatal  speed 
firough  the  belly  ran  the  pointed  reed, 
trongly  tugg*d,  retum'd  imbrued  with  gore, 
the  pile  his  reeking  entrails  bore, 
lame  Sitophagus,  oppress'd  with  pain, 
firom  the  desperate  dangers  of  the  plain ; 
lere  the  ditches  rising  weeds  supply 
lad  Uieir  lowly  shades  beneath  the  sky, 
urks  the  silent  mouserelievM  from  heat, 
ife  embower'd,  avoids  the  chance  of  fete, 
lere  Troxartas,  Physignathus  there, 
:he  dire  furies  of  the  pointed  spear; 
ere  the  foot  around  its  ankle  plios, 
las  wounds,  and  Physignathus  flics, 
>  the  pool,  a  safe  retreat  to  find, 
lils  a  dangling  length  of  leg  behind. 
*use  still  ur^es,  still  the  frog  retires. 
If  in  anguish  of  the  flight  expires, 
pious  ardour  young  Pressaeus  brings 
:  the  fortunes  of  contending  kings : 
airmless  frog!  with  forces  hardly  grown, 
:s  the  reed  in  combat  not  his  own, 
faintly  tinkling  on  Troxartas'  shield, 
it  the  point,  and  drops  upon  the  fleld. 
nobly  towerin?  o'er  the  rest  appears 
nt  prince  that  far  transcends  his  years, 
f  his  sire,  and  glory  of  his  house, 
>re  a  Mars  in  combat  than  a  mouse: 
ion  bold,  robust  his  ample  frame, 
eridarpax  his  resoundinir  name, 
rrior,  singled  from  the  fighting  crond, 
;he  dire  honours  of  his  arms  aloud ; 
^rutting  near  the  lake,  with  looks  elate, 
ks  nations  threats  approaching  fiate. 


And  such  his  strength,  the  silver  lakes  around 
Might  roll  their  waters  o'er  unpeopled  ground. 
But  powerful  Jove,  who  shows  no  less  his  grace 
To  frogs  that  perish,  than  to  human  race. 
Felt  soft  compassion  rising  in  his  soul. 
And  shook  his  sacred  head,  that  shook  the  pole. 
Then  thus  to  all  the  gazing  powers  b^:an 
The  siru  of  gods,  and  frogs,  and  mice,  and  man : 

"  What  seas  ol'  blood  1  view !  what  worlds  of 
An  Iliad  rising  from  a  day's  campaign ;       [slain! 
How  fierce  his  javelin  o'er  the  tremoling  lakes 
The  black-iiirr'd  hero  Meridarpax  shakes ! 
Unless  some  favouring  deity  descend, 
Soon  will  the  froths  loquaci'>us  empire  end. 
Let  dreadful  Pallas  witig'd  with  pity  fly. 
And  make  her  a^is  b^aze  before  his  eye : 
While  Mars  refulgent  on  his  rattling  car. 
Arrests  his  raging  rival  of  the  war." 

He  ceas'd,  reclining  with  attentive  head, 
When  thus  the  glorious  god  of  combats  said: 
*'  Nor  Pallas,  Jove  !  though  Pallas  take  the  fieM, 
With  all  the  terrours  of  her  hissing  shield ; 
Nor  Mars  himself,  though  Mars  in  a.mour  bright 
Ascend  his  car.  and  wheel  amidst  the  fight; 
Not  these  can  drive  the  desperate  mouse  afiu*! 
Or  change  the  ibrtune**  of  the  bleeding  war* 
L«t  all  go  forth,  all  Heaven  in  arms  arise. 
Or  lanch  thy  own  red  thunder  from  the  skies. 
Such  ardent  bolts  as  flew  that  wondrous  day. 
When  heaps  of  Titans  mix*d  with  mountains  ley; 
When  all  the  giant  race  enormous  fell, 
And  huge  Enc^ladus  was  hurl'd'lo  Hell." 

•Twas  thus  th'  annipotent  advis'd  the  gods. 
When  from  his  throne  the  cloud-compeller  nods, 
Deep-l<-ngthening  thunders  run  from  pole  to  pole» 
Olympus  trembles  as  tlie  thunders  roil. 
Then  swift  he  whirls  the  brandish'd  bolt  around. 
And  headlong  daits  it  at  the  distant  ground ; 
The  bolt  discharged,  inwrap'd  with  lii^htning  flies. 
And  rends  its  flaming  passage  through  the  skies; 
Then  earth's  inhabitants,  tlie  nibblcrs,  shake. 
And  frosrs,  the  dwellers  in  the  waters,  quake. 
Yet  still  the  mice  advauc'd  their  dread  design. 
And  the  last  danger  thr^'ats  the  croaking  line. 
Till  Jove,  that  inly  moum'd  the  loss  they  bore» 
With  strange  assistants  fill'd  the  frighted  shore. 

Pour'd  from  the  neighb«turing  strand,  defbrm'd  to 
They  march,  a  sudden  unexi>octed  crew !    [view. 
Strong  suits  of  armour  round  their  bodies  close, 
Which,  like  thick  anvils,  blunt  the  force  of  blows; 
In  wheeling  marches  torn  oblique  they  go ; 
With  harpy  claws  their  limbs  divide  below ; 
Fell  sheei-s  the  passage  to  their  mouth  command; 
From  out  the  fl-  sh  their  bones  by  nature  stand  ; 
Broud  spread  their  backs,  their  shining  shonldexB 

aiscj 
ITnnumbor'd  joints  distort  their  lengthen'd  thiirhs; 
With  nervous  cords  their  hands  arc  firmly  brac'd  ; 
Their  round  black  eye-balls  in  their  bosom  plac'd; 
On  eight  long  feet  the  wondrous  warriors  tread  ; 
And  either  end  alike  supp*ies  a  head. 
These,  mortal  wits  to  call  the  crabs  agree. 
The  gods  have  other  names  for  things  than  we. 

Now  where  the  jointures  from  their  loins  depend. 
The  heroes  tail  with  severing  grasps  they  rend, 
fterc,  short  of  feet,  depriv'd  the  power  to  fly, 
There,  without  hands,  upon  the  field  they  He. 
Wrench'd  from  their  holds,  and  scatter'dall  around* 
The  bended  lances  heap  the  cumber*d  g^ond. 
Helpless  amazement,  fear  pursuing  fear, 
And  mad  coniosion^  throng  tbeir  hoft  a|»pea^r 
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0*(^r  the  wild  waste  with  headlong  flight  they  go, 
Or  civep  conceai*d  in  vaulted  holes  b«»low. 

But  down  Olympus  to  the  western  seas 
Far  shooting  Phoebus  drove  with  fainter  rays; 
And  a  whole  war  (so  Jove  ordainM)  begun, 
Was  fought,  and  ceasM,  in  one  revolving  san. 


TO  MR.   POPE. 


^d  praise,  yet  still  with  due  respect  to  praise, 
A  bard  triumphant  in  immortal  bays, 
The  ioani'd  to  show,  the  sensible  commend, 
Yot  still  preserve  the  province  of  the  friend, 
AVhat  life,  what  vigour,  must  the  lines  r('(|uire  ? 
Whai  music  tune  them  ?  what  affection  fire  > 

O  might  thy  geniuh  in  my  bosom  shine  ! 
Thou  should'st  not  fail  of  numbi-rs  worthy  thine. 
The  brightest  ancients  might  at  once  agree 
To  sing  within  my  lays,  and  sing  of  thee. 
Horace  himself  would  own  thou  dost  excel 
In  candid  arts  to  play  the  critic  well. 
Ovid  himself  might  wish  to  sing  the  dame 
Whom  Windsor  Forest  sees  a  gliding  stream, 
On  silver  feet,  with  annual  osier  crown'd. 
She  runs  for  e\'*ir  through  poetir  ground. 

How  flame  the  glories  of  BelindaVs  hair, 
Made  by  thy  Muse  the  envy  of  the  fair  ! 
Less  bhone  the  tressf  s  Egypt's  princess  wore, 
Which  sweet  Callimachus  so  sung  before. 
Uei"e  courtly  tresgos  set  the  world  at  odds. 
Belles  war  with  beaux,   and  whims  descend  for 
The  new  machines,  in  names  of  ridicule,      [gods. 
Mock  the  grave  pbrenzy  of  the  chymic  fool. 
But  know,  ye  fair,  a  point  conccal'd  with  art. 
The  Sylphs  and  Gnomes  are  but  a  woman^s  heart : 
The  (j  races  stand  in  sight,  a  Satyr  train 
Peep  c»'er  their  heads,  and  laugh  behind  the  scone, 

In  Fame's  fair  temple,  o'er  the  boldest  wits 
Inslirin'd  (»n  high  ti>e  saerod  Virgil  sits, 
Aiul  »iits  in  nieasuns,  such  as  Virjiil's  Muse 
To  place  thee  mar  him  niiulit  be  fond  to  choose. 
How  mi;jht  he  tune  th' alternate  recxl  with  thee, 
Perhaps  a  Strephon  thou,  a  Duphnis  he. 
While  some  old  Damon,  o'er  the  vuluur  wise. 
Thinks  he  desenes,  and  thou  desen 'st  the  prize. 
Bapt  with  the  thought,  my  fancy  seeks  the  plains. 
And  turns  me  shepherd  while  I  hear  the  strains. 
Indulgent  nur-e  of  every  tender  gale, 
Parent  o(  flowerets,  old  Arcadia,  hail ! 
Hero  in  the  cool  my  limbs  at  ease  I  spread. 
Here  let  thy  poplars  whisper  o'er  my  head. 
Still  slide  thy  waters  soft  among  the  trees; 
Thy  aspins  quiver  in  a  breathing  breeze. 
Smile  all  thy  valleys  in  eternal  sprins. 
Be  hush'd  ye  winds  !  while  Pope  and  Virgil  sing. 

In  English  lays,  and  all  sublimely  ^reat. 
Thy  Homer  warms  with  all  his  ancient  heat. 
He  shines  in  coucn!il,  thunders  in  the  fight. 
Ami  flames  with  every  sense  of  great  delight. 
Lons  ha*  that  poet  reijyn'd,  and  long  unknown. 
Like  monarchs  sparkling  on  a  distant  throne; 
In  all  the  majesty  of  Greece  retir'd. 
Himself  unknown,  his  mighty  name  admir'd, 
His  language faili  n^y  wrapp'<l  him  round  with  night. 
Thine,  rais'd  by  thee,  recalls  the  work  to  light. 
So  wealthy  mines,  that  ages  long  before 
Fed  the  large  realms  around  with  golden  ore, 
When  choak'd  by  sinking  banks,  no  more  appear. 
And  ahepherds  only  say,  The  mines  were  here ! 


Should  some  rich  youth  (if  Nature  warm  his  heait, 
And  all  bis  projects  stand  iDfonn'd  with  art) 
Here  clear  the  caves,  there  ope  the  leading  tcid  ; 
The  mines  detected  flame  with  gold  again. 

How  vast,  how  copious,  are  thy  new  designs ! 
How  every  music  varies  in  thy  lines ! 
Still  as  I  read,  I  feel  my  bosom  beat. 
And  rise  in  raptures  by  another's  heat. 
Thus  in  the  wood,  when  Summer  dress'd  the  dayi^ 
When  Windsor  lent  us  tuneful  hours  of  ease, 
Our  ears  the  lark,  the  thrush,  the  turtle  blest; 
And  Philomela,  sweetest  o'er  the  rest : 
The  shades  resound  with  song— O  softly  tread ! 
While  a  whole  season  warbler  round  my  head. 

This  to  my  friend— «nd  when  a  friend  inspires, 
My  silent  harp  its  master's  hand  requires, 
Shakesoffthe  dust,  and  makes  these  rocks  resonod. 
For  Fortime  plac*d  me  in  unfertile  ground ; 
Far  from  the  joys  chat  with  my  soul  agree. 
From  wit,  from  learning,— far,  oh  far  from  thee ! 
Here  moss-grown  trees  expand  the  smalbsst  U*mS, 
Here  half  an  acre's  com  is  half  a  sheaf. 
Here  hills  with  naked  heads  the  tempest  meet. 
Rocks  at  their  side,  and  torrents  at  their  feet. 
Or  lazy  lakes,  unconscious  of  a  flood. 
Whose  dull  brown  Naiads  ever  sleep  in  mud. 

Yet  here  Content  can  dwell,  and  Ic^amed  Ease, 
A  friend  delight  me,  and  an  author  please ; 
Ev'n  here  1  sing,  while  Pope  supplies  the  Uieme, 
Show  my  own  love,  though  not  increase  his  fuoL 


A  TRANSLATION 

OF  PART  OF  THE 

FIRST  CANTO  OF  THE  RAPE  OF  THE  LOCK, 

INTO  LEONINE  VERSE, 
AFTER  THE  MANNER  OF  THE  ANCIENT  MONKS. 

Et  nunc  dilectum  speculum,  pro  more  retectum, 
Eniicat  in  mensa,  qus  splendet  pyxide  densi : 
Tum  primum  lymplia,  se  purgat  Candida  nympha; 
Jamque  sine  menda,  ca;lcstis  imago  videuda, 
Nnda  caput,  bellos  retinet,  regit,  implet,  occllos. 
Ilac  stupet  explorans,  seu  cultus  numen  adoraos. 
Inferior  claram  Pythonissa  apparet  ad  anim, 
Fcrtque  tibi  caut(!i,  dicatque  supcrbia !  lautd. 
Dona  vonusta  ;  oris,  qu«  cunctis,  plena  laboris 
P'xcorpta  cxplorat,  duminamquedeaniquedecorat 
Pyxide  devota,  sc  pandit  hie  India  tota, 
F.t  tota  ex  i^ta  transpira  Arabia  cista: 
Testudo  hie  fltctit,  dum  se  mea  Le^bia  pectit; 
Atque  elcphas  Icntii,  to  pectit  l/csbia  dente; 
Hunc  maculis  ridiis,  nivei  jacet  ille  colons, 
Hie  jaret  et  mund^,  mundus  mulicbris  aliunde; 
Spinula  resplendcns  sris  longo  online  pendens, 
Pulvifi  suavis  odorc,  '  t  epistola  suavis  amorc. 
In  luit  arma  ergo.  Veneris  pulcherrima  virgo; 
Pulchrior  in  pnesens  tempus  Oc  teinpoiv  crescens; 
Jam  reparat  risus,  jam  surgit  gratis  visus. 
Jam  prumit  cultu,  miracUa  latcntia  vultu. 
Pigmina  jam  miscet,  quo  i»lus  sua  put  para  glisoet, 
Ft  geminaiis  bcllis  splendet  niagd  fulguroi^Ili^ 
Stant  Lcmut-es  nuiti,  Nynipha;  intentique  saluti, 
Hie  fuit  zunaui,  capiti,  local  ille  corouam, 
Hicc   mauicis  formam,  plicis  dat  et  altera  nor- 


nium ; 


Et  tibi  vel  Betty,  tibi  vel  nitidissima  Letly ! 
Gloria  factorum  tuner^  couceditur  horuin. 


THE  FLIES. 

HEALTH, 

AN  ECLOGUE. 


irty  shepherds  o*er  the  mesdow  pass, 
it  long  footsteps  in  the  glittering  grass; 
rs  neglectful  of  their  pasture  stand, 
s  obsequious  to  the  milker's  band. 
I  Damou  softly  trod  the  shaven  latvp, 
a  youth  from  city   cures  withdrawn; 
IS  tbc  pleasing  walk  he  wandered  through, 
'd  arbour  clos'd  tlie  distant  view; 
ests  the  youth»  and,  while  the  feuther'd 
liiig 

leir  wild  music,  tlius  contrives  a  song, 
re,  wafted  o'er  by  mild  Etesian  air, 
•untry  goddess,  beauteous  Health  !  repair ; 
my  breast  through  quivering  trtn^s  inhale 
»y  blessings  with  the  morning  gale. 
*€  the  fields,  or  flowers,  or  all  1  see  ? 
steless  all,  if  not  enjoy*d  with  thee. 
'  to  my  soul  !  I  ft-el  the  goddess  nigh, 
e  of  Nature  cheers  as  well  a!j  1 ; 
i  flat  green  refreshing  breezes  nm, 
iling  daisies  blow  beneath  the  Sun, 
>oks  run  purling  down  with  silver  waves, 
inted  lanes  rejoice  with  dancing  leaves, 
irpifig  biixls  from  all  the  compass  rove 
pt  the  tuneful  echoes  of  the  grove : 
inny  summits,  deeply  shadetl  dales, 
Doss}'  banks,  and  Howcry  winding  vales, 
arious  ])ros|K'ct  gratify  the  sight, 
matter  fix'd  attention   in  delight,         [fice, 
ine,  country  goddess,  como ;   nor  thou  sufr 
ing  thy  mountain-sister,  Dxercise. 
by  thy  lovely  voire,  she  tuins  her  pace, 
mlinK  honi  proclaims  th(^  fuiisii'd  chase; 
)uiits  theVoCK!^,  she  skims  the  level  plain, 
lawks,  and  horses,  crowd  her  early  train, 
rdy  face  repels  the  tanning  wind, 
ncs  and  meshes  loosely   float  behind. 
se  as  means  of  toil  the  feeble  see, 
^e  are  helps  to  pleasure  joinM  with  thee. 
t  Sloth  lie  softening  till  high  noon  in  down, 
nurfan  her  in  the  sultrv  town, 
*d  with  rest ;  and  turn  her  own  disease, 
?r  others  in  luxurifuis  case : 
t  the  courser,  call  the  deeji-mouthM  hounds, 
ic  uiikennellM  flies  to  covert  itrouiids; 
*'here  stags  through  tan i: led  thickets  tread, 
ake  the  saplings  with  their  branching  head; 
i  the  faulcons  wing  their  airy  way, 
ar  to  seize,  or  stooping  strike  their  prey; 
are  the  fish,  1   fix  the  luring  bait ; 
and  the  fowl,  I  load  the  gun  with  fate, 
us  through  change  of  exercise   1  range, 
rength  and  pleasure  rise  from  every  change. 
r,  beauteous  Health,  for  all  the  year  remain  ; 
!n  the  next  comes.  Til  charm  thee  thus 
ne,  thou  goddess  of  my  rural  song,    [again, 
ing  thy  daughter,  calm  Content  along, 
of  the  ruddv  cheek  and  laughing  eye, 
vhose  bright  presence  clouds  of  sorrow  fly: 
;r  1  mow  my  walks,  I  plant  my  bowers, 
fiy  low  lietlges,  and  support   my  flowers; 
Icome  her,  this  summer-seat  I  drest, 
ere  I  c-turt  her  when  she  comes  to  rest ; 
she  from  exercise  to  learned  ease 
lanze  ag'*in,  and  teach  the  chanjjj  to  please, 
friends  conversing  my  soft  hours  refine, 
uUy's  Tu»culum  revives  in  mluc: 
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Now  to  grave  books  \  bid  the  mind  retreat. 
And  snch  as  make  ine  rather  good  than  great* 
Or  o*er  tlie  works  of  easy  fancy  rove, 
Where  flutes  and  innocence  amuse  the  grove: 
The  native  bard,  that  on  Sicilian  plains 
First  sung  the  lowly  manners  of  the  swains ; 
Or  Maro's  Muse,  that  in  the  fairest  light 
Paints  rural  prospects  and  the  charms  of  sight ; 
These  soft  amusements  bring  Content  along. 
And  fancy,  void  of  sorrow,  turns  to  song. 

Here,  beauteous  Health,  for  all  the  year  remain ; 

When  the  next  comes,  IMl  charm  thee  thus  again.** 


THE   FLIES. 

AM  ECLOGUE. 


When  in  the  river  cows  for  coolness  stand,. 
And  sheep  for  breezes  seek  the  lofty  land, 
A  youth,  whom  iEsop  taught  that  every,  tree. 
Each  bird  and  insect,  spoke  as  well  as  he; 
Walked  cahniy  musing  in  a  shady  way. 
Where  flowering  hawthorns  broke  the  sunny  ray. 
And  thus  instructs  his  moral  pen  to  draw 
A  scene  that  obvious  in  the  field  he  saw. 

Near  a  low  ditch,  where  shallow  waters  meet, 
Which  never  learned  to  glide  with  liquid  feet; 
Whose  Naiads  never  prattle  as  they  play. 
But  screen'd  with  hedges  slumber  out  the  day. 
There  stands  a  slender  feni's  aspiring  shade, 
Whose  answering  branches  r^ularly  laid 
Put  forth  their  answering bouglis,  and  proudly  rise 
Three  stories  upward,  in  the  nether  skies. 

For  shelter  here,  to  shun  the  noon-day  heat. 
An  airy  nation  of  the  flies  retreat; 
Some  in  soft  aire  their  silken  pinions  ply. 
And  some  firora  bough  to  bough  delighted  fly. 
Some  rise,  and  circling  light  to  perch  again;' 
A  pleasing  murmur  hums  along  the  plain. 
So,  when  a  stage  invites  to  pageant  shows, 
nf  great  and  small  are  like)  appear  the  beaux; 
In  boxes  some  with  spruce  pretension  sit. 
Some  change  from  seat  to  seat  within  the  pit, 
Soifie  roam  the  scenes,  or  turning  cease  to  roam; 
Preluding  music  filk  the  lofty  dome. 

When  thus  a  fly  (if  what  a  fly  can  say 
Deserves  attention)  raisM  the  rural  lay. 

"  Where  late  Amintor  made  a  nymph  a  bride. 
Joyful  I  flew  by  young  Favonia's  side. 
Who,  mindless  of  the  feasting,  went  to  sip 
The  balmy  pleasure  of  the  shepherd's  lip, 
I  saw  the  wanton,  where  1  stooped  to  sup, 
And  half  resolved  to  drown  me  in  a  cup; 
Till,  brushed  by  careless  hands,  she  soar*d  above: 
Cease,  beauty,  cease  to  vex  a  tender  love." 
Thus  ends  the  youth,  the  buzzing  meadow  rung. 
And  thus  the  rival  of  his  music  sung. 

'*  When  suns  by  thousands  shone  on  *>rbs  of  dew, 
I   wafted  soft  with  Zephyretta  flew; 
Saw  the  clean  pail,  and  sought  the  milky  cheer. 
While  little  Daphne  seiz'd  my  roving  dear. 
Wretch  that  I  was !  I  might  have  warned  the  dame. 
Yet  sate  indulging  as  the  danger  came. 
But  the  kind  huntress  left  her  free  to  soar: 
Ah  !  guard,  ye  lovere,  guard  a  mistress  more.'* 

Thus  from  the  fern,  whose  high  projecting  arms 
The  fli'eti ng  nation  bent  with  dusky  swanns, 
The  swains  their  love  in  easy  music  breathe. 
When  tongues  and  tumult  stun  the  field  beneath: 
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Black  ants  in  teams  eome  darkening  all  the  road. 
Some  call  to  march,  and  some  to  lift  the  load ; 
They  strain,  they  labour  with  incesnnt  pains, 
Press'd  hy  Uie  cuhibrous  weight  of  single  grains. 
.The  flies  struck  silent  gaze  with  wonder  dowa: 
The  busy  burghers  reach  their  ^rthy  town ; 
Where  lay  the  burth^s  of  a  wintery  store. 
And  thence  unwearied  part  in  search  of  more. 
Yet  one  grave  sage  a  moment's  space  attends. 
And  the  small  city's  loftiest  point  ascends, 
Wipes  the  salt  dew  that  trickles  down  his  face. 
And  thus  harangues  them  with  the  gravest  grace. 

"  Ye  foolish  nurslings  of  the  summer  air. 
These  gentle  tunes  and  whining  songs  forbear; 
Your  trees  and  whispering  breeze,  your  grove  and 

love. 
Your  Cupid's  quiver,  and  his  mother^s  dove ; 
Let  bards  to  business  bend  their  vigorous  wing. 
And  sing  but  seldom,  if  they  love  so  sing : 
Else,  when  the  flowerets  of  tlie  season  fail, 
And  this  your  ferny  shade  forsakes  tho  vale. 
Though  one  would  save  you,  not  one  grain  of  wheat. 
Should  pay  such  songsters  idling  at  my  gate,** 

He  ceas'd :  the  flies,  incorrigibly  vain. 
Heard  the  mayor's  speech,  and  fell  to  sing  again. 


JiN  ELEGY,  TO  AN  OLD  BEAUTY. 

In  vain,  poor  nymph,  to  please  our  youthful  sight 
You  sleep  in  cream  and  frontlets  all  the  night. 
Your  face  with  patches  soil,  with  paint  repair. 
Dress  with  gay  gowns,  and  shade  with  foreign  hair. 
If  truth,  in  spite  of  manners,  must  be  told. 
Why  really  fllty-five  is  something  old.  [long 

Once  you  were  young ;  or  one,  whose  life's  so 
She  might  have  borne  my  mother,  tells  me  wrong. 
And  once,  since  Envy's  dead  before  you  die. 
The  women  own,  you  play'd  a  sparkling  eye. 
Taught  the  light  foot  a  modish  little  trip, 
And  pouted  with  the  prettiest  purple  lip. 

To  some  new  cliarmer  are  the  roses  fled, 
Which  blew,  to  damask  all  thy  cheek  with  red; 
Youth  calif  the  Graces  there  to  fix  their  reign. 
And  airs  by  thousands  fill  their  easy  train.        * 
So  parting  Summer  bids  her  flowery  prime 
Attend  the  Sun  to  dress  some  foreign  clime, 
labile  withering  seasons  in  succession,  here. 
Strip  the  gay  gardens,  and  deform  the  year. 

But  thou,  since  Nature  bids,  the  world  resign, 
Tis  now  thy  daughter's  daughter's  time  to  shine. 
With  more  address,  or  such  as  pleases  more, 
3he  runs  her  female  exercises  o'er. 
Unfurls  or  closes,  raps  or  turns  the  fan. 
And  smiles,  or  blu&hes  at  the  creature  man. 
With  quicker  life,  as  gilded  coaches  pass, 
In  sideling  courtesy  she  drops  the  glass. 
With  better  strength,  on  visit-days  she  bears 
To  mount  her  fifty  flights  of  ample  stairs. 
Her  mien,  her  shape,  her  temper,  eyes,  and  tongue. 
Are  sure  to  conquer— for  the  rogue  is  young : 
And  all  that's  madly  wild,  or  oddly  gay. 
We  call  it  only  pretty  Fanny's  way. 

Let  time,  that  makes  you  homely,  make  you  sage, 
The  sphere  of  wisdom,  is  the  sphere  of  age. 

*Tis  tme,  when  beauty  dawns  with  early  fire. 
And  hears  the  flattering  tongues  of  soft  desire. 
If  not  from  virtue,  from  its  giavest  ways 
The  Qoul  with  pleasing  avocation  strays. 


But  beauty  gone,  'Us  euier  to  be  wise ; 
As  harpers  better-by  the  kMs  of  eyes. 
Henceforth  retire,  reduce  your  nnring  aifi^ 
Haunt  less  the  plajrs,  and  moretlie  poblie  pfv 
Reject  the  Mechlin  head,  and  gold  broeade. 
Go  pray,  in  sober  Norwich  crape  arrayVL 
Thy  pendant  diamonds  let  thy  Fanny  take 
(Theirtrembling  lustre  shows  how  much  you  shi 
Or  bid  her  wear  thy  necklace  row'd  with  pea 
You  '11  find  your  Fanny  an  obedient  girl. 
So  for  the  rest,  with  less  encumbrance  hong. 
You  walk  through  life,  unmingled  with  the  yn 
And  view  the  shade  and  substance,  as  yon  p 
With  joint  endeavour  trifling  at  the  glass. 
Or  Folly  drest,  and  rambling  all  her  days, 
To  meet  her  counterpart,  and  grow  by  praise 
Yet  still  sedate  yourself,  and  gravely  plain. 
You  neither  fret,  nor  tnty  at  the  vain. 
*Twas  thus,  if  man  witli  woman  we  compare, 
The  wise  Athenian  crost  a  glitterinr  fair, 
Unmov'd  by  tongue  and  sights,  be  walk'd  the  p 
Through  tape,J»y8,  tinsel,  gimp,peTinnae,andl 
Then  bends  from  Mars's  hill  his  awful  eyes. 
And—**  What  a  world  i  never  want?"  be  cri 
But  cries  unheard :  for  Polly  will  be  free. 
So  parts  the  buzzing  gawdy  crowd  and  bt: 
As  carelt^ss  he  for  them,  as  they  for  him : 
He  wrapt  in  wisdom,  and  they  wfaiil'd  by  wfai 


THE  BOOK'H'ORM. 

CoMF  hither,  boy,  we  *1I  bunt  to-day. 
The  book-Worm,  ravening  beast  of  prey, 
Produc'd  by  parent  Earth,  at  odds. 
As  Fame  reports  it,  with  the  gods. 
Him  frantic  hunger  wildly  driven 
Asrainst  a  thousand  authors  lives: 
Through  all  the  fields  of  wit  he  flies ; 
Dreadful  his  brad  with  clustering  eyes. 
With  horns  without,  and  tusks  within. 
And  scales  to  serve  him  for  a  skin. 
Observe  him  nearly,  lest  he  climb 
To  wound  the  bards  of  ancient  time. 
Or  down  the  vale  of  fancy  go 
To  tear  some  modern  wretch  below. 
On  every  corner  fix  thine  eye. 
Or  ten  to  one  he  slips  thee  by. 
See  whrre  his  tfcth  a  passoge  eat : 
We  'II  rouse  him  from  the  deep  retreati 
But  who  the  shelter's  forc'd  to  give? 
'TIS  sarred  Virgil,  as  I  live  I 
From  leaf  to  leaf,  from  song  to  song. 
He  draws  the  tadpole  form  along. 
He  mounts  the  gilded  edge  befdre. 
He  *s  up,  he  scuds  the  cover  o'er. 
He  turns,  he  doubles,  there  he  past. 
And  here  we  have  him,  caught  at  last. 
Insatiate  brute,  whoKc  teeth  abuse 
The  sweetest  servants  of  the  Muse— • 
(Nay  never  oflfer  to  deny, 
I  took  thee  in  the  fact  to  fly.) 
His  roses  nipt  in  every  page. 
My  poor  Anarreon  mourns  thy  rage ; 
By  thee  my  Ovid  wounded  lies; 
By  thee  my  Lesbia's  sparrow  dies  ; 
Thy  rabid  teeth  have  half  destroy'd 
The  work  of  love  in  Biddy  Floyd, 
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!Dt  Belinda's  loekt  avay, 
}iPd  the  Blouzelind  of  Gay. 
fiMT  every  single  deed, 
ess  Justice  bids  thee  bleed, 
ill  a  Tictim  to  the  Nine, 
the  priest,  my  desk  the  shrine. 
;  Homer,  Virgil>  Tasso  near, 
a  sacred  altar  here ; 
K>y,  thy  hand  out-runs  thy  wit, 
ich'd  the  plays  that  Dennis  writ ; 
ich*d  me  Philips*  rustic  strain ; 
ke  your  mortal  bards  again, 
e,  bind  the  victim,— there  he  lies, 
re  between  his  numerous  eyes 
:nerable  dust  I  lay, 
aanuscripts  just  swept  away. 
I^blet  in  my  hand  1  take, 
e  libation's  yet  to  make) 
:h  to  poets !  all  their  days 
tey  have  bread,  as  well  as  praise; 
nay  they  seek,  and  less  engage 
?rs  filVd  with  party-rage. 
Jieir  riches  spoil  their  vein, 
ses,.  make  them  poor  again, 
bring  the  weapon,  yonder  blade, 
rhicb  my  tuneful  pens  are  made, 
t  the  scales  that  arm  thee  round, 
ice  and  thrice  I  print  the  wound ; 
cred  altar  floats  with  red, 
)w  he  dies,  and  now  he 's  dead, 
like  the  son  of  Jove  I  stand, 
ydra  stretchM beneath  my  band! 
re  the  monstcr*s  entrails  here, 
what  dangers  threat  the  year : 
Is !  v^bat  sonnets  on  a  wench  ! 
ean  translations  out  of  French  f 
iiu,  this  lobe  is  so  unsound, 
prints,  before  the  months  go  round, 
bold,  before  I  close  the  scene, 
end  altar  should  be  clean. 
I  I  Shadwell's  second  bays, 
te  !  thy  pert  and  humble  lays ! 
ir,  forgive  me,  when  I  vow 
'  missM  your  works  till  now) 
'  the  leaves  to  wipe  the  shrine, 
jnly  way  you  please  the  Nine) 
ice  1  chance  to  want  these  two. 
Ice  the  songs  of  Durfey  do. 
.  from  the  corps,  on  yonder  pin, 
the  scales  that  brac'd  it  in ; 
my  studious  morning-gown, 
rite  my  own  inscription  down, 
his  trophy  from  the  Python  won, 
»be,  in  which  the  deed  was  dune, 
Pamell,  glorying  in  the  feat, 
m  these  shelves,  the  Muses'  seat, 
rnorance  and  Hunger  found 
i«alms  of  Wit  to  ravage  round: 
^orance  and  Hunger  fell  ? 
es  in  one  I  s«nt  to  Hell. 
*ts,  who  my  labours  see, 
ihare  the  triumph  all  with  me! 
ics  I  bom  to  vex  the  Muse, 
urn  the  grand  ally  you  lose," 
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UGHTFUL  being,  long  and  spare, 
:e  of  moitals  caJLl  Uim  Care 


(Were  Homer  Hying,  well  he  knew 
What  name  the  gods  hare  call'd  him  too) 
With  fine  mechanic  geuios  wrought. 
And  loT'd  to  work,  though  no  one  bought. 
This  being,  by  a  model  bred 
In  Jove's  eternal  sable  head, 
Contriv'd  a  shape  impower'd  to  breathe^ 
And  be  the  worldling  here  beneath. 

The  man  rose  staring,  like  a  stake; 
Wondering  to  see  himself  awake  I 
Then  look'd  so  wise,  bi^fore  he  kiiew 
The  business  he  was  mnde  to  do ; 
That,  plcas'd  to  see  with  what  a  gp^aoe 
He  gravely  show'd  his  forward  face, 
Jove  talk'd  of  breeding  him  on  higb» 
An  under-something  of  the  sky. 

But  ere  he  gave  the  mighty  nod. 
Which  ever  binds  a  poet's  god, 
(For  which  his  curis  ambrosial  shake* 
And  mother  Earth's  obliged  to  quakte) 
He  saw  old  mother  Earth  arise, 
She  stood  confess'd  before  bis  eyes ; 
But  not  with  what  we  read  she  wore, 
A  castle  for  a  crown  before, 
Nor  with  long  streets  and  longer  roads 
Dangling  behind  her,  like  commodes : 
As  yet  with  wreaths  alone  she  drest. 
And  traii'd  a  landskip-painted  vest 
Then  thrice  she  rais'd,  as  Ovid  said, 
And  thrice  she  bow'd  her  weighty  head. 

Her  honours  made,  "  Great  Jove,"  she  cry'd, 
**  This  thing  was  fashion'd  from  my  side: 
His  hands,  his  heart,-his  head,  are  mine ; 
Then  what  hast  thou  to  rail  him  thine  ?'' 

"  Nay  rather  ask,"  the  monarch  said, 
"  What  boots  his  hand,  his  heart,  his  head^ 
Were  what  I  gave  removed  away  ? 
Thy  part's  an  idle  shape  of  clay.*'  [Care, 

"  Halves,  more  than  halves!"  cr3r»d  honest 
"  Your  pleas  would  make  your  titles  fair. 
You  claim  the  body,  you  Uie  soul. 
But  I  who  join'd  them,  claim  the  whole." 

Thus  with  the  gods  d(;bate  bcgai^ 
On  such  a  trivial  cause,  as  man. 
And  can  celestial  tempers  rage  ? 
2uoth  Virgil,  in  a  later  age  ? 

As  thus  they  wrangled,  Time  came  by; 
(There's  none  that  paint  him  such  as  I, 
For  what  the  fabling  ancients  snng 
Makes  Saturn  old,  when  Time  was  youog.) 
As  yet  his  winters  had  not  shed 
Their  silver  honours  on  His  head; 
He  just  had  got  his  pipions  free. 
From  his  old  sire,  Eternity. 
A  serpent  girdled  round  he  wore. 
The  tail  within  the  mouth,  before; 
By  which  our  almanacs  are  clear 
That  learned  Egypt  meant  the  year. 
A  staff  he  carry'd,  where  on  higl^ 
A  glass  was  fix'd  to  measure  by, 
As  amber  boxes  made  a  show 
For  heads  of  canes  an  age  ago. 
His  vest,  for  day  and  night,  was  py'd| 
A  bending  sickle  arm'd  his  side ; 
And  Spring's  new  months  his  train  adorn! 
The  other  i»easons  were  unborn. 

Known  by  the  gods,  as  near  he  draws, 
They  make  him  umpire  of  the  cause. 
O'er  a  low  trunk  his  arm  he  laid, 
Where  since  his  hoar^i  a  dial  made; 
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Then  leaning  beard  the  nice  debate. 
And  thus  pronouiu-'d  the  words  of  Fate: 

*'  Since  body  from  the  parent  Earth, 
Aud  ;toul  fruin  Jove  receivM  a  birth, 
Return  thoy  wher    they  first  began ; 
Bat  Kince  their  union  makes  the  man. 
Till  Jove  and  Barth  bhaii  part  these  two. 
To  Care  who  join*d  tliem,  man  is  due.** 

He  said,  and  Hptung  with  swift  career 
To  trace  a  ciri'ie  for  the  year ; 
Wh  re  ever  since  the  seasons  wliecl. 
And  tread  on  one  another's  herL" 

"  'Tis  well,"  said  Jove,  and  for  consent 
Thundering  he  shook  the  lirmament. 
•*  ()ur  umpire  Time  shall  have  his  way. 
With  Care  1  let  the  creature  stay : 
Let  business  vex  him,  avarice  blind, 
Let  doubt  and  knowledge  rack  his  mind> 
Let  errour  art,  opinion  speak. 
And  want  aiHict,  and  »ickness  break, 
And  anger  burn,  dej«>ction  chill. 
Ami  joy  distract,  and  8«»rrow  kill. 
Till,  arm'd  by  Cire,  and  taught  to  mow. 
Time  draws  the  lonn  destructive  blow; 
And  wasted  man,  whose  quick  defray 
Comes  hurrving  on  bef -re  his  day. 
Shall  only  find  by  this  decree. 
The  soul  flies  sooner  back  to  me." 


AN 

IMITAriON  OF  SOME  FRENCH  VERSES. 

Relentless  Time !  destroying  power. 

Whom  stone  and  brass  obey. 
Who  giv'st  to  every  flying  hour 

To  work  SOUR*  new  de-cay ; 

Unheard,  unheeded,  and  unseen. 

Thy  secret  sapN  prevail, 
And  ruin  man,  a  nice  m  lehine. 

By  Nature  form'd  to  fail. 

My  chantfe  arrives  j  the  change  I  meet, 

BeAtre  I  thought  it  nigh. 
My  sprinjj,  my  years  of  pleasure  fleet. 

And  all  their  beauties  die. 

In  age  I  search,  and  only  find 

A  pour  unfruitful  gain. 
Grave  wisdom  stalking  slow  behind, 

Op})ress*d  with  loads  of  pain. 

My  ignorance  could  onre  beguile. 

And  fancy'd  Joys  in'^pirej 
My  eiTOurs  eherish'd  hoi>e  to  smile 

On  newly-born  desire. 

But  now  experience  ^hows  the  bliss. 

For  which  I  fondly  souirht, 
Kot  worth  the  long  impatient  wish, 

And  ardour  of  the  thought. 

My  youth  met  Fortune  fair  array'd. 

In  all  her  pomp  slu-  shone. 
And  might  perhaps  have  well  essayed. 

To  make  her  gifts  my  own : 

But  when  I  saw  the  h'essings  shower 

On  som<'  unworthy  mind, 
1  left  the  chase,  an<1  o'.vn'd  the  power 

Was  justly  painted  blinds 


I  pass'd  the  gknici  which  adoni 
The  splendid  courts  of  kings. 

And  while  the  persons  mo%'*d  mj 
I  rose  to  scorn  the  things. 

My  manhood  felt  a  vigorous  fire 

By  love  increased  the  more; 
But  years  with  cominir  years  coo^re 

To  break  the  chains  1  wore. 

• 

In  weakness  safe,  the  sex  I  sec 

Witii  idle  lustre  shine ; 
For  what  are  all  their  ji>ys  to  me. 

Which  cannot  now  be  mine  ? 

But  hold— I  feel  my  gout  decrease. 

My  troubles  laid  to  rest. 
And  truths  which  would  distuib  my  peacf 

Are  painful  truths  at  best. 

Vainly  the  time  I  have  to  roll 

In  sad  reflection  flies; 
Ye  fondling  passions  of  my  soul! 

Ye  sweet  deceits!  arise. 

I  wisely  change  the  scene  within. 
To  thinirs  that  usM  to  please  ; 

In  pain,  pliilo*>ophy  is  spleen. 
In  health,  'tis  only  ease. 


A  KIG1TT-PIRCE  ON  DEATH, 

By  the  bine  taper's  trembling  light. 
No  more  1  waste  the  wakeful  night. 
Intent  with  endless  view  to  pore 
The  schoolmen  and  the  sages  o'er: 
Tlu-ir  books  from  wisdom  widely  stray. 
Or  |Miint  at  l)e««t  the  lonjfcst  way. 
I'll  s( (k  a  nadi"  r  path,  and  v^) 
Wl'ere  wiwlom  's  surely  tau.uht  bf  low. 

How  deep  yon  azure  d\  es  the  sky! 
Whrre  orbsof  polcl  unnuml>er'd  lie. 
While  thronuh  th<ir  rank>  in  <ilver  pride 
The  nether  crescent  seems  to  glide. 
The  slumlM'rinir  In-eezc  forgets  to  breathe, 
T!ie  lake  is  smooth  and  ch  ar  hene-sth. 
Where  rmee  nirain  the  spangled  show 
Descends  to  HH-»'t  our  ey(»s  below. 
Tl-e  irrounds,  which  on  th«*  rii'-ht  aspire, 
111  dimness  fn>ni  the  view  retir*»: 
T!ie  left  pr<'s<Mits  a  place  of  graves, 
Whose  wall  the  sih*nt  wafer  lives. 
That  stifple  sriiides  thy  dvHihtful  sight 
Anions:  the  livid  orjoams  of  night, 
'i'here  pass  with  inelatieho'y  state 
By  all  the  solemn  heaps  of  Fate, 
And  think,  as  softly-sad  you  tread 
Above  the  venerohle  d(  ad, 
Time  uas^  like  thee,  thy  life  possert. 
And  time  shall  be,  that  thou  shalt  rest. 

Tli<»s('  with  bendintr  osier  bound. 
That  nameh'ss  heave  the  cru!nbl«?d  ground 
i^uick  to  the  glancing  thought  disclose, 
Where  toil  and  poverty  r('|>oso. 

The  flat  smooth  stones  that  bear  a  nam 
Tlw.  chisel'.-,  slender  help  to  fame, 
(Which  ere  our  >et  of  friends  dot:ay 
Th<ir  frequent  steps  may  wear  away) 
A  middle  race  of  mortals  own. 
Men,  half  ambitious,  ail  unknown. 
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nari)!^  tombs  that  rise  on  hit^h, 
lead  in  vaultcti  arches  lie, 
pillars  swell  with  sculptured  stones, 
iiij^els,  epitaphs,  and  bones, 
ill  the  poor  remains  ot  state, 
be  rich,  or  praise  tiie  great; 
hile  on  Earth  in  fame  they  live, 
seless  of  the  fame  they  give, 
while  I  gaze^  pah*  Cyntltia  fades, 
"Sting  earth  unveils  the  shades! 
\  and  wau,  and  wrap*d  with  shrouds, 
ISC  in  visionary  crowds, 
with  sober  accent  cr\', 
:,  mortal^  xeliat  it  is  to  die** 
from  yon  black  and  funeral  yew, 
ithes  the  cbanieUhouse  with  dew, 
ks,  1  hear  a  vuice  begin ; 
ens,  cease  your  croakin:;  din, 
ng  clocks,  no  time  resound 
i  lon^  lake  and  midnight  ground!) 
{  a  |)ea]  of  hollow  groans, 
Mtaking  from  among  the  bones, 
len  men  my  scythi*  arid  darts  supply, 
eat  a  king  of  fears  am  1 ! 
iew  me  like  the  la»t  of  things ; 
lake,  and  then  they  draw,  my  strings, 
if  you  less  provoked  your  fears, 
•e  my  spectre-form  appears. 
i  but  u  path  that  must  be  trod, 
would  ever  pass  to  God : 
of  calms,  a  state  to  ease 
he  rough  rage  of  swelling  seas.** 
then  thy  flowing  sable  stoics, 
endant  cypress,  mourning  poles, 
»carfstofail  alhwaitthy  weeds, 
alls,  drawn  hearses,  cover'd  steitds, 
imes  of  black,  that,  as  they  tread, 
T  the  escutcheons  of  the  dead  ? 
:au  the  parted  body  know, 
.nts  the  soul  these  forms  of  woe ; 
1  who  long  in*  prison  dwrll, 
imps  that  gt  muier  round  the  cell, 
*er  their  suffering  yrare  are  run, 
forth  to  greet  the  lilitterins;  Sun : 
y,  though  far  transceiuling  >ense, 
lious  souls  at  partin;^  hence, 
rth,  and  in  the  bofly  pla«*'d, 
and  evil  yea.s,  they  master 
en  their  chains  ure  cast  aside, 
!  glad  scene  unfolding  wide, 
le  glad  wing,  and  tower  away, 
ingle  with  the  b.aze  of  day. 


TYMN  TO  CONTENTMENT. 

Y,  lasting  peace  of  mind ! 
lelight  of  human  kind ! 
dy  born,  and  bred  on  high, 
ffn  the  favmirites  of  the  sky 
lore  of  happiness  below, 
ictors  in  a  triumph  know! 
?r,  O  whither  art  thou  fle<l, 
thy  meek  cont-  nted  iiead  ; 
lapwy  region  d'»st  thou  please 
<e  the  seat  of  calms  and  ease! 
•ition  searches  all  its  sphere 
ip  and  state,  to  meet  thcc  there, 
sing  Avarice  would  find 
reseocc  hi  its  gold  enshrln'd. 


The  bold  adventurer  ploughs  his  way. 
Through  rocks  amidst  the  foaming  (u>a. 
To  gain  thy  love;  and  then  perceives 
Thou  wert  not  in  the  rock^4  and  waves* 
The  silent  heart,  which  grief  assails, 
Treads  soft  and  lonesome  oVr  the  vales. 
Sees  daisies  open,  rivers  run. 
And  seeks  (as  I  have  vainly  done) 
Amusing  thought;  but  learns  to  know 
That  solitude's  the  nurse  of  woe. 
No  real  happiness  is  found 
In  trailing  purple  o'er  the  ground; 
Or  in  a  soul  exalted  high. 
To  range  the  circuit  of  the  sky, 
Converse  with  stars  above,  and  know 
All  nature  in  its  forms  below: 
The  rest  it  seeks,  in  seeking  dies. 
And  doubts  at  last,  for  knowledge,  rise. 

Lovely,  lasting  peace,  appear! 
This  world  itself,  if  thou  art  here. 
Is  once  again  with  Eden  blest. 
And  man  contains  it  in  his  breast. 

*Twas  thus,  as  under  shade  I  stood, 
I  i^ung  my  wishes  to  the  wood. 
And,  lost  in  thought,  no  more  perceivM 
The  branches  whisper  as  they  wav*d: 
It  seem'd  as  all  the  quiet  place 
ConfessM  the  presence  of  his  grace. 
When  thus  she  spoke—"  Go  rule  thy  will. 
Bid  thy  wild  passions  all  be  still. 
Know  God— and  bring  thy  heart  to  know 
The  joys  which  from  religion  flow : 
Then  every  grace  shall  prove  its  guest. 
And  1*11  be  there  to  crown  the  rest.** 

Oh !  by  yonder  mossy  seat, 
In  my  hours  of  sweet  retreat. 
Might  1  thus  my  soul  employ. 
With  sense  of  gratitude  and  joy : 
Rais'd  as  ancient  f)ropbets  were. 
In  heavenly  vision,  praise,  and  prayer; 
Pleasing  all  men,  hurting  none, 
Pleas'd  and  bless'd  with  God  afone: 
Then  while  the  gardens  take  my  sight. 
With  all  the  colours  of  delight; 
While  silver  waters  glide  along. 
To  |)'ea".e  my  car,  and  court  my  song: 
I  Ml  lift  my  voic«?,  and  tune  my  string. 
And  thee,  great  sour'^e  of  nature,  sing. 

The  Sun  that  walks  his  airy  way. 
To  light  the  worM,  and  give  the  day; 
The  Moon  that  shines  with  borrow'd  light; 
The  stars  that  gild  the  srloomy  night;  '■ 
The  seas  that  roll  unnninber'd  wares; 
The  wo<m1  that  spreads  its  shady  leaves  ; 
The  field  whose  ears  conceal  the  grain. 
The  yellow  treasure  of  the  plain; 
All  of  these,  and  all  I  see. 
Should  be  sung,  and  sung  by  me: 
They  S]xuik  their  maker  as  they  can, 
But  want  and  ask  the  tongue  of  man. 

Go  >earcli  among  your  idle  dreamt, 
Your  busy  or  your  vain  extremes ; 
And  find  a  life  of  equal  bliss. 
Or  own  the  neict  begun  in  this. 


THE  HERMIT. 

Far  in  a  w'ld,  unknown  to  public  view, 
From  youth  to  a^  a  reverend  hermit  grew; 
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The  mosR  bis  led,  the  cove  his  humble  cell. 
His  food  the  fruits  his  cirink  the  crystal  well: 
Remote  from  men,  tiitli  GkhI  he  passM  the  days. 
Prayer  all  his  business,  all  his  pleasure  praise. 

A  life  so  sacred,  siicb  serene  repose, 
SeemM  Heaven  itself,  till  one  miggestion  rose; 
That  Vice  should  triumph,  Virtur,  Vice  obey. 
This  sprang  some  doubt  of  Providence's  sway: 
His  hopes  no  more  a  ccrtiin  prospect  boast, 
And  all  the  tenour  of  his  soul  is  lost: 
So  when  a  smooth  expanse  ret^eives  imprest 
Calm  Nature's  image  on  its  watery  breast, 
Down  bend  the  banks,  the  ti-ecs  depending  grow, 
And  skies  beneath  with  answering  colours  glow: 
But  if  a  stone  tbie  gentle  sea  divide, 
Sivift  mining  circles  curl  on  every  side, 
And  glimmering  fragments  of  a  broken  Snn, 
JBanks,  trees,  and  skies,  in  thick  disorder  run. 

To  clear  this  doubt,  to  know  the  world  by  sight. 
To  find  if  books,  or  swains,  report  it  rights 
(For  yet  by  swains  alone  the  world  he  knew. 
Whose  feet  (*ame  wandering  o'er  the  niglitly  dew) 
He  quits  his  celt ;  the  pilgrim-staiT  he  bore. 
And  fixM  the  scallop  in  liis  hat  before; 
Tlien  with  the  Sun  a  rising  journey  went. 
Sedate  to  think,  and  watcliing  each  event. 

The  morn  was  wasted  in  the  pathless  grass. 
And  lone:  and  lonesome  was  the  wild  to  pass ; 
But  when  the  southern  Sun  had  warm'd  the  da}', 
A  youth  came  posting  o'er  a  crossing  way; 
His  raiment  decent,  his  complexion  fair. 
And  soft  in  graceful  ringlets  wav'd  his  hair. 
Theil  near  approaching,  "  Father,  hail !"  he  cry'd, 
**  And  hail,  my  son,"  the  reverend  aire  reply'd; 
Words  foUow'd  words,  from  question  answer  How'd, 
And  talk  of  various  kind  deceived  the  road ; 
Till  each  with  other  pleasM,  and  loth  to  part, 
"While  in  their  age  they  differ,  join  in  heart. 
Thus  stands  an  aged  elm  in  ivy  bound. 
Thus  youthful  ivy  clasps  an  elm  around. 

^ow  sunk  the  Sun;  the  closing  honr  of  day 
Came  onward,  mantled  o'er  with  s<iber  grey; 
Kature  in  silence  bid  the  world  repose ; 
When  m^r  the  road  a  stately  palace  rose: 
There  by  the  Moon  through  ranks  of  trees  they 

pass. 
Whose  verdure  croWn'd  their  sloping  sides  of  grass. 
It  chanc'd  the  noble  master  of  the  dome 
Still  made  his  house  the  wandering  strangers' home: 
Yet  still  the  kindness,  from  a  thirst  of  praise, 
Prov'd  the  vain  flourish  of  expensive  ease. 
The  pair  arrive :  the  livery 'd  servants  wait; 
Their  lord  receives  them  at  the  pompous  gate. 
The  table  groans  with  costly  piles  of  food. 
And  all  is  more  than  hospitably  good. 
Then  led  to  rest,  the  day's  long  toil  they  drown. 
Deep  sunk  in  sleep,  and  silk,  and  heaps  of  down. 

At  length  'tis  morn,  and  at  the  dawn  of  day. 
Along  the  wide  canals  the  zephyrs  play: 
Fresh  o'er  the  gay  parteiTes  the  breezes  creep. 
And  shake  the  neighbouring  wood  to  banish  sleep. 
Up  rise  the  guests,  obedient  to  the  call: 
Au  early  banquet  deck'd  the  splendid  hall ; 
Rich  luscious  wine  a  golden  eoblet  grac'd, 
Wl  ich  the  kind  master  forc'd  the  guests  to  taste. 
Then,  pleas'd  and  thankful,  from  the  porch  they 

go; 
And,  but  the  landlord,  none  liad  cause  of  woe : 
His  cup  was  vanishM ;  fur  in  secret  guise 
Tb9  yuunger  guest  purloiu'd  the  glittering  prize. 


As  one  who  ipies  a  Krpent  in  }n»  WB^, 
Glistening  and  basking  in  the  smnmernyf 
Disorder'd  stops  to  shun  the  danger  near. 
Then  walks  with  faintiiesa  on,  and  looks  with  fev; 
So  seem'd  the  sire ;  when  far  upon  the  ruad. 
The  shining  spoil  his  wiley  partner  showVi. 
HestopHi  with  silence,  walk'd  with  trembliDg  bent. 
And  much  he  wish'd,  but  durst  not  ask  to  part: 
Mummring  he  lifts  his  eyes,  and  thinks  it  laaA, 
I'hat  generous  actions  meet  a  base  revasd. 

While  thus  they  pass,  the  San  his  fElory  ifaraad^ 
The  changing  skies  hang  out  their  nble  doods; 
A  sound  in  air  pre^g'd  approaching  raia, 
And  beasts  to  covert  scud  across  the  plain. 
Wam'd  by  the  signs,  the  wandering  pair  ictral^ 
To  seek  for  shelter  at  a  neighbouring  test. 
'Twas  built  with  turrets,  on  a  rising  groand, 
And  strong,  and  large,  and  unimprofM  annind; 
Its  owner's  temper,  timorous  and  aeTere, 
Unkind  and  griping,  cails>d  a  desert  there. 

As  near  the  miser's  heavy  doors  they  drew, 
Fierce  rising  gusts  with  sudden  fnry  blew; 
The  nimble  li.:{htning  mix'd  with  showers  begsii 
And  o'er  tlieir  heads  loud  rolling  thunders  rso. 
Here  long  they  knocks  but  knock  or  call  in  tiii, 
Driven  by  the  wind,  and  batter'd  by  the  nia. 
At  length  some  pity  warm'd  the  master's  brmt 
(Twas  then  his  threshold  first  reeeivM  a  guest); 
Slow  creeking  turns  the  door  with  jealous  csiv^ 
And  half  he  welcomes  in  the  sbiverinic  pair; 
One  frugal  fosrgot  lights  tlie  naked  walls, 
And  Nature's  fervour  through  their  limhs  reoSi: 
Bread  of  the  coarsest  sort,  with  eager  wine, 
(Fuich  hardly  grantctl)  serv'd  them  both  to  dint; 
And  wlien  the  tempest  first  appeared  to  ceus^ 
A  ready  warning  bid  them  part  in  peace. 

With  still  remark  the  pondering  hermit  rieiHi 
In  one  so  rich,  a  life  so  poor  and  rude; 
*'  And  why  should  such"  within  himself  be  erjili 
*'  Lock  the  lost  wealth  a  thousand  want  beside?" 
But  what  new  marks  of  wander  soon  take  plaei» 
In  every  settling  feature  of  his  face ; 
"Wnien  from  his  \'est  the  young  ccmspanion  boi* 
That  cupi  the  generous  landlord  own'd  befon^ 
And  ])aid  profusely  with  the  precious  bowl 
The  stinted  kindness  of  this  churliflh  soul. 

But  now  the  clouds  in  airy  tumult  fly; 
The  Sun  emerging  opes  an  azure  sky; 
A  fresher  green  tlie  smelling  leaTes  display. 
And,  glittering  as  they  tremble,  cheer  the  dayi 
The  weather  courts  them  from  the  poor  retreit, 
And  the  glad  master  bolts  the  wary  gate. 

While  hence  they  walk,  the  pil^M*t  bosofl 
wrought 
With  all  the  travel  of  uncertain  thought; 
His  partner's  acts  without  their  cause  appear, 
'Twas  there  a  vice,  and  s'lemM  a  madneas  hoc: 
Detesting  that,  and  pitying  this,  he  goes, 
Lost  and  confounded  with  the  Tarious  shows. 

Now  Night's  dim  shades  again  involve  the  skfi 
Again  tlie  wanderers  want  a  place  to  lie, 
Auain  they  search,  and  find  a  lodging  nigh, 
Tlie  soil  improT'd  around,  the  mansion  neat^ 
And  neither  poorly  low,  nor  idly  great : 
It  seem'd  to  speak  its  master^  turn  of  mind* 
Content,  and  not  to  praise,  but  virtue  kind. 

Hither  the  walkers  turn  with  weary  feet« 
Tlien  bless  the  mansion,  and  the  master  greet: 
Their  greeting  fair,  bestow'd  with  modest  guisi^ 
The  courteons  master  hearty  mad  tboM  lepliets 
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itfaoQi  «  run,  without  a  gnidgiog  heart, 
I  who  gives  us  all»  I  yield  a  part ; 
lim  you  come,  for  him  accept  it  here, 
:  and  soher,  more  than  costly  cheer.'' 
ke,  and  bid  the  welcouie  table  spread, 
alk  of  virtue  till  the  time  of  bed, 
the  grave  houshoid  roand  his  hall  repair, 
I  by  a  bell,  and  close  the  hours  with  prayer, 
ngth  the  world,  renewed  by  calm  repose, 
rong  for  toil,  the  dappled  Mom  arose; 
the  pilgrims  part,  the  younser  Crept, 
le  clos'd  cradle  where  an  infant  slept, 
ith*d  his  neck:  the  landlord's  little  pnde, 
ige  return!   grew  black,  and  gasp'd,  and 
dy»d. 

r  of  borrours!  what !  his  only  son! 
ok*d  our  hermit  when  the  fact  was  done ; 
eil,  though  HeU*8  black  jaws  in  sunder 
part, 

satbe  blue  fire,  could  more  assault  his  heart, 
os'd,  and  struck  with  silence  at  the  deed, 
t  but,  trembling,  fails  to  fly  with  speed, 
ps  the  youth  pursues ;  the  country  lay 
cM  with  roads,  a  servant  show'd  the  way : 
croas'd  the  path ;  the  passage  o'er 
ce  to  find ;  the  servant  trod  before; 
rms  of  oaks  an  open  bridge  supply'd, 
ep  the  wav^s  beneath  the  bending  glide. 
cttb,  who  seem'd  to  watch  a  time  to  sin, 
iched  the  careless  guide^  and  thrust  him  in; 
ig  he  falls,  and  rising  lifts  his  head, 
ashing  turns,  and  sinks  among  tb«  dciad. 
i,  sparkling  rage  inflames  the  father's  eyes. 
Its  the  bands  of  fear,  and  madly  cries, 
sted  wretch!"— But  scarce  his  speech  be- 

Jbe  strange  partner  seem'd  no  longer  man : 
uthful  faee  grew  more  serenely  sweet ; 
»e  tam'd  white,  and  flow'd  upon  his  feet; 
unds  of  radiant  points  invest  his  baitr ; 
il  odours  breathe  through  purpled  air ; 
ngs,  whose  colours  glitter'd  on  the  day, 
i  his  hack  their  gradual  plumes  display.^ 
m  etherial  burst  upon  his  sights 
Dves  in  all  the  majesty  of  light, 
igh  loud  at  first  the  pilgrim's  passion  grew, 

ha  gaz'd,  and  wist  not  what  to  do ; 
e  in  secret  chains  his  words  suspends, 
a  calm  his  settling  temper  ends. 
nice  here  the  beauteous  angel  broke 
»ice  oi  music  n'vish'd  as  he  spoke), 
y  prayer,  thy  phiisc,  thy  life  to  vice  un- 
t  memoiial  rise  before  the  throne :  [known, 
'harms,  success  in  our  bright  region  find, 
roe  an  angel  down,  to  calm  thy  mind; 
I,  commission'd,  I  forsook  the  sky, 
•aae  to  kneel— »thy  fellow-servant  I. 
en  know  tlie  truth  of  government  divine, 

these  scruples  be  no  longer  thine, 
e  Maker  justly  claims  that  world  he  made, 
the  right  of  Providence  is  laid ; 
ed  majesty  through  all  depends 
I  r  second  means  to  work  bis  ends : 
IS,  withdrawn  in  state  from  hpman  eye, 
irer  exerts  bis  attributes  on  high, 
lions  uses,  nor  controls  your  will. 
Is  the  doubting  sons  of  men  be  still, 
lat  strange  events  can  stk-ike  with  more 
sarprise, 
ote  whioh  lately  itmcfc  thy  wvaderiageyes } 


Yet,  taught  by  these,  confess  th'  Almighty  just. 
And  where  you  can't  unriddle,  learn  to  trust ! 

"  The  great,  vain  man,  who  far'd  on  costly  food. 
Whose  life  was  too  luxurious  to  be  good ; 
Who  made  his  ivory  stands  with  goblets  shine. 
And  forc'd  his  guests  to  morning  draughts  of  wine. 
Has,  with  the  cup,  the  graceless  custom  lost, 
And  still  he  welcomes,  but  with  less  of  cost. 

'*  The  mean,  suspicious  wretch,  whose  bolted 
Ne'er  mov'd  in  duty  to  the  wandering  poor;  [door 
With  him  1  left  the  cup,  to  tt-ach  his  mind 
That  Heaven  can  bless,  if  mortals  will  be  kind. 
Conscious  of  wanting  worth,  he  views  the  bowl, 
A  nd  feels  compassion  touch  his  grateful  souU 
Thus  artists  melt  the  sullen  ore  of  lead. 
With  heaping  coals  of  fire  upon  its  head; 
In  the  kind  warmth  the  metal  learns  to  glow. 
And  loose  from  dross  the  silver  runs  below. 

"  Long  had  our  pious  firiend  in  virtue  trod. 
But  now  the  child  half-wean'd  his  heart  from 

God; 
(Child  of  his  a^e)  for  him  be  liv'd  in  pain. 
And  measur'a  back  his  steps  to  Earth  again. 
To  what  excesses  had  his  dotage  run  ? 
But  God,  to  save  the  fiither,  took  the  son* 
To  all  but  thee,  in  fits  he  seem'd  to  go, 
(And  't  was  my  ministry  to  deal  the  blow) 
The  poor  food  parent,  humbled  in  the -dust. 
Now  owns  in  tears  the  punishment  was  just* 

'*  But  now  had  all  his  fortune  felt  a  wrack. 
Had  that  false  servant  sped  in  safety  back; 
This  night  his  treasur'd  heaps  he  meant  to  steal/ 
And  what  a  fund  of  charity  would  fail ! 
Thus  Heaven  instructs  thy  mind :  this  trial  o^ei'. 
Depart  in  peace,  resign,  and  sin  no  more." 

On  sounding  pinions  here  the  youth  withdrew. 
The  sage  stood  wondering  as  the  seraph  flew^ 
Thus  look'd  Elisha  when,  to  moimt  on  high. 
His  master  took  the  chariot  of  the  sky; 
The  fiery  pomp  ascending  left  to  view ; 
The  prophet  gaz'd,  and  wish'd  to  follow  too; 

The  bending  hermit  here  a  prayer  begun, 
"  Lord.'  as  m  Heaaen,  on  EarOi  thy  t§Ul  be  done:^' 
Then  gla<ily  turning  sought  his  ancient  place. 
And  pass'd  a  life  of  piety  and  peace. 


PIETY,  OR   THE  VISIOIP. 

TwAS  when  the  night  in  silent  sable  fled. 
When  cheerful  morning  sprung  with  rising  red. 
When  dreams  and  vapours  leave  to  crowd  the  brain. 
And  best  the  vision  draws  its  heavenly  scene; 
'Twaa  then,  as  slumbering  on  my  couch  1  lay, 
A  sudden  splendour  seem'd  to  kindle  day, 
A  breeze  came  breathing  in  a  sweet  perfiime^ 
Blown  from  eternal  gardens,  fill'd  the  room  ; 
And  in  a  void  of  blue,  that  clouds  invest. 
Appeared  a  daughter  of  the  realms  of  rest; 

'  This  and  the  following  poem  are  not  in  the 
octavo  editions  of  Dr.  Parnell's  poems  published 
by  Mr.  Pope.  They  were  first  communicated  to 
the  public  by  the  late  ingenious  Mn  James  Ar- 
buckle,  and  published  in  his  Hibemicus's  Letters, 
No.  G2,  GOLDSMITR. — ^They  are  now  in  some  de* 
gree  corrected,  firom  the  volume  of  PoslhuoMUt 
Poentf.    Nw 
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Her  bead  a  ring  of  jrolden  glory  wore, 
Hor  honour'd  hand  the  sacnd  volume  bore, 
Her  riiiment  glittering  setm'd  a  silver  white, 
And  all  her  suret  companions  sons  of  light. 

Straight  as  1  gaz*d,  my  fear  and  wonder  ^rexv. 
Fear  barr'd  my  voice,  and  wonder  fix'd  my  view; 
"When  lo!  a  cherub  of  the  shining  crowd 
That  RfliiM  as  guardian  in  her  azure  eloiid, 
Fanned  the  soft  air,  and  downward*  seem'd  to  glide, 
And  to  my  lips  a  living  coal  applyM. 
Then  while  the  warmth  o'er  all  my  pidses  ran 
Diffusing  comfort,  thus  the  maid  began: 

"  Where  giorious  mansions  arc  pn'par*d  above. 
The  seats  of  music,  and  the  seats  of  love» 
Thence  1  descend,  and  Piety  my  name, 
To  warm  thy  bosom  with  celestial  flame, 
To  teach  thee  praises  mix*d  with  humble  prayers. 
And  tune  thy  soul  to  sing  seiapliic  airs. 
Be  thou  my  bard."     A  vial  here  she  caught, 
(An  angers  hand  the  crystal  vial  brought) 
And  as  with  awful  sound  tiic  word  was  sai<l, 
She  pour*d  a  sacred  unction  on  my  head ; 
Then  thus  proceeded :  "  He  thy  Mu<e  thy  zeal, 
Dan^  to  Ik*  good,  and  all  my  joys  reveal. 
While  other  pencils  flultmng  forms  create, 
And  i>aint  the  gaudy  plumes  that  deck  the  great; 
While  other  pens  t:xalt  the  \-ain  delight. 
Whose  wastt^hl  n^vel  wakes  the  depth  of  night; 
Or  others  softly  sing  in  idle  lines 
How  Damon  courts,  or  Amaryllis  shines; 
jMore  wisely  thon  seh-ct  a  theme  divine. 
Fame  is  their  recompensi*,  *tis  Heaven  is  thine. 
3Krspise  the  raptures  of  discorded  lire. 
Where  wine,  or  passion,  or  applau«*e  ins]nrc 
Low  restless  life,  and  nivings  lyirn  of  Earth, 
Whose  meaner  subjects  siK-nk  their  humble  birth, 
1,'ki-  workintr  seas,  that,  when  loud  winters  blow. 
Not  uimle  for  hhijijr,  only  rasre  below. 
Mine  is  a  wann  and  yet  a  lan)(>ent  h'-at, 
More  lasting  still,  us  mor«;  iiiten«ely  great, 
Produc'd  where  [iraycr,  and  praise,  and  pleasure 

breathe. 
And  ever  niountintc  whence  it  shot  beneath. 
Vnpaint  the  love,  that,  hovering  over  bfds. 
From  glittering  pinions  guilty  ])hasur  •  slunls; 
Bestxjre  the  colour  to  the  irolden  miurs 
With  which  behind  the  feather'd  idol  .shim  s ; 
To  fl<.iwering  gierns  pive  bai'k  thfir  native  euro. 
The  rose  and  lily,  ncxer  his  to  wear; 
To  sw<'et  Aiahia  send  the  balmy  bi"cath  ; 
Strip  the  fair  fle^h,  and  call  the  phantom  Death: 
His  bow  be  sablt-d  o'er,  his  shafts  the  same. 
Ami  fork  and  point  them  with  eternal  tlame. 

**  But  uri^e  thy  powers,  thine  utmost  voice  ad- 
vance, 
Make  the  loud  strings  against  thy  fmjrers  dance, 
'Tis  love  that  angels  praise  and  m»'n  adore, 
*Tis  love  divine  tliat  asks  it  all  ami  fnore. 
Fling  back  th«^  £rat«*s  ofoNd-blazinx?  day, 
Pour  Ijocxls  of  ru|ui(i  liirht  to  gild  the  way; 
And  all  in  glory  wrapt,  tlirousih  paths  untrod. 
Pursue  the  great  uum-cu  (!f>c«*nt  of  God. 
Hail  the  meek  virgin,  bid  the  child  appiar. 
The  child  is  God,  ami  call  him  .Tesus  here. 
He  comes,  but  where  to  rest?  A  manger's  nigh, 
Make  the  great  Being  in  a  uianter  li«'; 
Fill  the  wide  sky  with  anvrels  on  the  wing. 
Make  thousands  };aze,  and  make  ten  thousand  sing; 
Let  men  afflict  him,  men  he  came  to  save, 
Aud  iitill  afliict  him  till  he  reach  the  grave  j 


Make  htm  resigned,  his  loacls  of  Mntoir  meet* 
And  me,  like  Mary,  weep  beneath  bis  feet; 
ru  bathe  my  tresses  there,  my  prayers  rehear^ 
Aud  glide  in  flames  of  love  along  my  verve. 

"  Ah  !  while  1  speak,  I  feel  my  bosom  swell, 
My  raptures  smother  what  I  long  to  tell. 
'Tis  God!  a  present  G(k1!  through  cleaving  air 
I  see  the  throne,  and  see  the  Jesus  there 
Placed  on  the  right.  He  shows  the  vounds  he  boro 
( NT y  fervours  ott  have  won  him  thus  bt^re); 
[low  pleasM  he  looks!  my  words  have  Tcacb*d  bis 

ear; 
He  bids  the  gates  unbar;  and  calls  me  Dear.** 

She  ceas'd.     The  cloud  on  which  she  seem^  to 
tread 
Its  curls  unfolded,  and  around  her  spread ; 
Bright  angels  waft  their  wings  to  raise  the  clood, 
And  sweep  their  ivory  lutc«,  and  sing  alood ; 
The  sceiur  moves  olT,  while  all  its  amluent  sky 
Is  turu'd  to  wondrous  music  as  they  fly; 
Aud  *.oft  the  swelling  sounds  of  music  grow. 
And  faint  their  soilness,  till  they  iail  bdow. 

My  downy  si-  ep  the  warmth  of  Piurbus  brok^ 
And  while  my  thoughts  were  settling,  thas  I  spuk^ 
*'  Thou  beauteous  vision!  on  the  soul  impressed, 
Whrn  most  my  rea-son  would  appear  to  rest, 
'  TiKas  sure  with  pencils  dipt  ki  \'ariou9  light* 
S<>n!o  curious  angel  limn'd  thy  sacred  sights; 
From  blazing  suns  his  radiant  gold  he  drew. 
While  moons  the  silver  &ave,  and  air  the  bine. 
ril  mount  the  rovinjr  winds  expanded  wii^r, 
And  seek  the  sacied  hill,  and  liglit  to  sing; 
(''ri>  known  in  .lewry  wi-Il)  1*11  make  my  lays, 
<.>b*-<lieht  to  thy  summons,  sonnd  with  praise.' 

But  *itill  I  fear,  unwarmM  with  hcriy  flame, 
I  take  for  truth  the  flatteries  of  a  dream ; 
And  barely  wish  the  wondrous  fift  I  boast, 
And  faintly  practise  what  desirves  it  most. 

Indulgent  L<)rd  !  whose  irrucious  love  di*p'syt 
Joy  in  thi'  light,  and  fills  the  dark  with  esse! 
Be  this,  to  bless  my  days,  no  dream  of  bliss; 
Or  be,  to  bless  the  nights,  my  dreams  like  this* 


I 


BACCnVS; 

OR,  THE  DRUNKEN  NETAMORPHOSII. 

Ar  Bacchus,  raneing  at  his  leisure, 

(.lolly  nacclius,  king  of  pleasure !) 

CharuiM  the  wide  world  with  drink  and  dancci, 

And  all  liis  thousand  airy  fancies, 

Alas !  he  quite  forgot  the  while 

Hi«:  favourite  vines  in  Ixsbos  isle^ 

The  god,  returniuj?  ere  they  dy*d, 
"  Ah  I  see  my  jolly  fauns,"  he  cry*d. 
The  leaves  hut  hardly  born  are  red. 
And  tlic  hare  arms  for  pity  spread: 
The  beasts  aflford  a  rich  manure; 
Fly,  my  boys,  to  bring  the  cure ; 
Up  the  mountains,  o'er  the  vales, 
Throuirh  the  woods,  and  down  the  dalca; 
For  tins,  if  full  the  cluster  grow. 
Your  bowls  shall  doubly  overflow." 

So  cheer'd  with  more  officious  haste 
They  bring  the  dung  of  every  be^st; 
The  loads  they  wheel,  the  roots  they  bait^ 
They  lay  the  rich  manure  with  care; 
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ills  to  labour  bard, 

)ft  the  red  reward. 

elresh'd,  new  leaves  appear, 

;  clusters  load  the  year ; 

ftly  purple  prew, 

le  dani^ling  deep  with  blue. 

ipo,  a  day  serene 

I  uli  U)  wurk  again. 

ii}?h  every  furrow  shoot 

riskets  with  the  fruit; 

ntaf^  early  trod, 

te  the  jovial  god. 

(es,  raise  the  song, 

comes  along ; 

I'd  with  laughter, 

ic  follow  after : 

;  the  vats  remain, 

•rk,  and  reap  the  gain. 

1  all  around, 

:  on  the  ground ; 

amidst  the  ring, 
laugh,  and  here  they  sing: 
jolly  band, 
ut  it  hand  in  hand; 
nd  shout  amain, 
irh  and  sing:  azain. 
k,  and  thus  they  play 
1  their  wits  away, 
ncient  author  sung, 
ir*d  with  every  dung, 
saturc  strangely  drew 
ital  nature  too ; 

drinking  on  the  lawns 
umour  scizM  the  fauns. 
8  crying  out,  «•  By  Jove !" 
ht  me  in  the  grove ;" 
friend,  and  that  the  trees; 
per  reign'd  in  these. 
IS,  and  leaps  about, 
erry  world  of  rout, 
rtinently  free, 
Ik  the  same  as  he : 
e,  airy,  kind: 

monkeys  turn  of  mind, 
at  saw  the  nymphs  which  stood 
them  from  the  wood, 
ry  if  any  maid 
;  beneath  the  shade ; 
•icourse  another  raises 
re*s  plainest  phrases, 
m  he  drinks  enjoys, 
f  nonsense*,  lust,  and  noise; 
ess,  hot  and  vain : 
he  goat  retain, 
iks  and  casts  it  up, 
id  wants  another  cup; 

and  sedate, 

ever  late, 

and  full  of  wine: 

temper  from  the  swine. 

rho  hardly  seem  to  breathe, 

ng  the  jaw  l)eneatb. 

r,  apt  to  weep : 

alter'd  by  the  sheep. 
one  autumn  all  the  crt:w 
)et«  say  be  true) 
i  made  the  merry  feast, 

or  other  beast :  , 

said,  for  many  a  mile 

vines  of  LeslxM  iile. 


THE  HORSE  AKD  THE  OUVE. 


With  moral  talc  let  ancient  Wisdom  move. 
Whilst  thus  1  sing  to  make  the  modems  wi«« : 

Strong  Neptune  once  with  sage  Minerva  strove. 
And  rising  Athens  was  the  victor's  prize. 

By  Neptune,  Plutus  (giurdian  powTr  of  gain). 
By  great  Minena,  bright  Apollo  stood: 

But  .love  superior  bade  the  side  obtain, ' 
Which  best  contri^-'d  to  do  the  nation  good. 

Then  Neptune  striking,  from  the  parted  ground 
The  warlike  Horse  came  pawing  on  the  plain. 

And  as  it  tost  its  mane,  and  pranc'd  around, 
"  By  this,"  he  cries,"  l»ll  make  the  people  reign  .»• 

The  goddess,  smiling,  gently  bow^  her  spear, 
Aiid  "  Rather  thus  they  shaU  beblessM,'*  shesaid  ; 

Then  upwanls  shooting  in  the  vernal  air. 
With  loaded  boughs  the  fruitful  Olive  spread. 

Jove  saw  what  gift  the  rural  powers  designed; 

And  took  th'  impartial  scales,  resolvM  to  show. 
If  greater  bliss  in  warlike  pomp  we  find,  , 

Or  iu  the  calm  which  peace^il  times  bestow. 

• 

On  NeptuneN  part  he  placM  victorious  days, 
Gay  trophies  won,  and  feme  extending  wide; 

But  plenty,  safety,  science,  arts,  and  ease, 
Miner>-a*s  scale  with  greater  weight  supply^d. 

Fierce  War  devours  whom  g«ntle  Peace  would  saTe: 
Sweet  Peace  restores  what  angry  War  destroys; 

War  made  for  Peace,  with  that  rewards  the  brave. 
While  Peace  its  pleasures  from  itself  enjoys. 

Hence  vanquished  Neptune  to  the  sea  withdrew, 
Hence  wise  Minerva  mPd  Athenian  lands ; 

Her  Athens  hence  in  arts  and  honours  grew. 
And  still  her  olives  deck  pacific  hands. 

From  fables,  thus  disclosM,  a  monarch's  mind 
May  form  just  rules  to  choose  the  truly  great. 

And  subjects  wearyM  with  distresses  find, 

Whose  kind  endeavours  mos^  befriend  the  state. 

Ev'n  Britain  here  may  learn  to  place  her  love^ 
If  cities  won,  her  kingdom's  wealth  have  cost; 

If  Anna's  thoughts  the  patriot  souls  approve. 
Whose  cares  restore  that  wealth  the  wars  had  lost. 

But  if  we  ask,  the  moral  to  disclose. 
Whom  her  best  patroness  Europa  calls» 

Grr'at  Anna's  title  no  exception  knows. 
And  unapply'd  in  this  the  fable  fidla. 

With  her  nor  Neptnne  or  Minerva  vies: 

Whene'er  sheplcas'd,  her  troops  toconquest  flew; 

Whene'er  she'  pleases,  peaceful  times  arise : 
She  gave  the  Horse,  and  gives  the  Olive  too. 
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Compassion  checks  my  spleen,  yet  scorn  denisa 
The  tears  a  passage  through  my  swelling  eyes; 
To  laugtv  or  weep  at  sins,  might  idly  show 
Unhecdful  passion,  or  unfhiitfiil  woe. 
Satire  !  arise,  and  try  thy  sharper  wmys^ 
If  ever  satire  c¥r*d  an  old  disease.  * 
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PARNELL'S  POEMS. 


1 .  not  Rrlij;ion  (Hcavcn-«lcscenJed  dame) 

As  wortliy  all  our  soul's  devoutcst  flame, 

As  moral  Virtue  in  her  earlv  swav. 

When  the  best  Heathens  saw  by  doubtful  day  ? 

Are  not  the  joys,  the  prom  is'd  joys  above. 

As  great  and  strong  to  vanquish  earthly  love, 

As  earthly  iflory,  fame,  respert,  and  show, 

As  all  rewards  their  virtue  found  below  } 

Alas  !  Reli}|:ion  proper  means  prepares, 

These  m«*ans  an*  ours,  and  must  its  end  be  theirs  ? 

And  shall  thy  father's  spirit  meet  the  sight 

Of  heathen  sajrrs  clothM  in  heavenly  lizht. 

Whose  merit  of  strict  life,  severely  «uiti<d 

To  Reason's  dictates,  may  be  faith  imputed, 

Whilst  thou,  to  whom  he  taught  the  nran:r  road, 

Art  ever  banish'd  from  the  blest  aborie? 

Oh  !  if  thy  temper  surh  a  fear  can  find. 
This  fear  were  valour  of  the  noblest  kind. 

Dar'st  thou  provoke,  when  rebel  souls  aspire. 
Thy  Maker's  vcneeance,  and  thy  monarch's  ire. 
Or  live  entomb'd  in  ships,  thy  leader's  prey, 
Spoil  of  the  war,  the  famine,  or  the  sea  ; 
In  search  of  pea:  I,  in  depth  of  ocean  breathe^ 
Or  lire,  exii'd  the  Sun,  in  mines  l>eneath. 
Or,  where  in  tempests  ley  mountains  roll, 
Attempt  a  passa-^e  by  the  northern  pole  ? 
'Or  dar'st  thou  parch  within  the  fires  of  Spain, 
Or  burn  beneath  the  line,  for  Indian  gain? 
Or  for  some  idol  of  thy  fancy  draw  [straw  T 

'Some  lootMvgown'd  dame;    O  connipe  made  of 
Thus,  desperate  coward,  would'st  thou  bold  appear, 
Yet  when  thy  God  has  plac'd  thee  centry  here. 
To  thy  own  foes,  to  his,  ijcmoble  yield ; 
And  kave,  for  wars  forbid,  th'  appointed  field  ? 
Know  thy  own  foes;  th'  apostate  angel;  he 
You  strive  to  please,  the  foremost  of  the  three; 
H«  makes  the  pleasures  of  his  realm  the  bait. 
But  can  he  give  for  love  that  acts  in  hate? 
The  worltPs  thy  seeoml  love,  thy  second  foe, 
The  world,  whose  beauties  perish  as  they  blow, 
They  fly,  she  fades  herself,  and  at  the  iK'St, 
You  grasp  a  wither'd  strumpet  to  your  breast; 
The  fli?sh  is  next,  which  in  fruition  wastx»s, 
High  flush'd  with  all  the  sensual  joys  it  tastes. 
While  men  the  fair,  the  goodly  soul  destroy, 
Fn>m  whence  the  flesh  has  power  to  taste  a  joy. 
Seek  thou  Religion  primitively  souml— 
Well,  gentle  friend,  but  when'  may  she  be  found? 

By  faith  implicit  blind  Ignaroled, 
Thinks  the  bright  serapii  from  his  countiy  fled, 
And  seeks  her  seat  at  Rrjme,  because  we  know, 
iJhe  there  was  seen  a  thousand  year>i  ago; 
A"d  loves  her  relic  niirs,  a-*  men  obey 
The  foot-cloth  where  the  prince  sat  yesterday* 
These  pageant  forms  are  whining  01x^1*8  sconi. 
Who  seeks  Religion  at  fleneva  born, 
A  sullen  thing,  whose  coarseness  suits  the  crowd  : 
Though  young, nnhundsome;  though  unhandsome, 

proud ; 
Thus,  with  the  wanton,  some  per\*er?ely  Judge 
All  girls  unhealthy  but  the  country  dnnlge. 

No  foreign  scheuM's  make  easy  Ca'pio  roam, 
Tbejfnan  contentol  takes  his  church  at  home, 
JNay,  should  some  pnrachers,  servih  bauds  of  gain, 
Should  some  new  laws,  which  like  new  fasliions 

reijrn, 
Command  his  faith  to  count  salvation  ty'd. 
To  visit  his,  and  visit  none  beside  ; 
He  grants  salvation  centres  in  his  own, 
Apd  grunts  it  centrei  but  in  hiy  aluue; 


FiYim  youth  to  age  he  grasps  the  profliTM  daiD'« 
And  they  confbr  his  faith,  who  give  his  namr ; 
So  from  the  guardian's  hands  the  wards,  wb<i  live 
Eiithrall'd  to  guardians,  take  the  wivc^  they  gKc 

From  all  professions  careless  Airy  flics, 
"  For  all  professions  can't  be  good,"  he  cries; 
And  here  a  fault,  and  there  another  views. 
And  lives  nnfixM  for  want  of  heart  to  choov; 
So  men,  who  know  what  some  loose  girls  liire 
For  fear  of  marrying  such,  wrtl  fnarr^'  none,  [doiir, 
The  charms  of  all  obsequious  Courtly  strike; 
On  each  he  dotes,  on  each  attends  alike; 
And  thinks,  as  diflferent  countries  deck  the  dan^ 
The  dresses  altering,  and  the  sex  the  same: 
So  fares  Religion,  chang'd  in  outward  show. 
But  'tis  Religion  still  where'er  we  go: 
This  blindness  springs  from  an  excess  of  light 
And  men  embroiTe  the  wrong  to  choose  the  right 
But  thou  of  force  must  one  Religion  own, 
.\nd  only  one,  and  that  the  right  alone; 
To  find  that  right  one,  ask  thy  reverend  siie, 
T^t  his  of  him,  and  him  of  his  inquire ;        [IvM, 
Thouffh  Tmth  and  Falsehood  seem  as  twi»tl- 
There's  eldership  on  Tnith*s  delightful  side; 
Mer  seek  with  heed-— who  seeks  the  soundest  tn^ 
Is  not  of  no  Ri>ligion,  nor  the  wr>rst. 
T'  adore,  or  scorn  an  image,  or  protest. 
May  all  be  bad ;  doubt  wisely  fur  the  best, 
'T  were  wrong  to  sleep,  or  headlong  run  Mtny; 
It  is  not  wandering,  to  inquire  the  way. 

On  a  large  mountain,  at  the  basis  wide, 
St/^p.to  the  to]),  and  craggy  at  the  side, 
Sits  saen^i  Truth  enthrofi'd ;  ami  he  who  meant 
To  r(rach  the  sunmiit,  mounts  with  weary  pain^ 
Winds  round  and  round,  and  crrry  turn  cssiy^j     . 
Where  sudden  hn.*^ks  resist  the  shorter  ways.        h 
Vet  labour  so,  that  ere  faint  ago  arrive,  j 

Thy  sean'hing  soul  i>os»ess  her  rest  alive: 
To  work  by  twilight  m-erc  to  work  too  late,  I 

And  age  is  twiliarht  to  the  night  of  fate. 
To  will  alone,  is  but  to  mean  delay. 
To  work  at  present  is  the  use  of  day. 
For  man's  employ  much  thought  and  deed  refluraf 
High  thoughts  tl>e  soul,  hard  deeds  the  body  straii^ 
And  mysteries  ask  believing,  which  to  view, 
Like  the  fair  Sun,  are  plain,  but  dazzling  too. 

TUr  Truth,  so  round,  with  sacred  heed  possest, 
Not  k'ugs  have  ]M»wer  to  tear  it  from  thy  breast. 
By  no  blank  ('barters  harm  they  where  they  bate^ 
\or  f»re  thev  vicars,  but  the  hands  of  fate. 
Ah  I  ff.ol  and  wretch,  who  lett'st  thy  soul  be  tyM 
To  hnnnn  laws!  or  must  it  so  he  try'd  > 
f  >r  will  it  lH)Ot  thee,  at  the  latest  day. 
When  Judgment  sits,  and  Justice  asks  thy  pin, 
That  Philip  tlmt,  or  Gregory  taught  thee  this, 
Or  John  or  Martin  ?     All  may  teacl/aBHSs: 
For  every  contrary  in  each  extreme 
Tii><!  hoMs  alike,  aiMl  each  may  plead  the  same* 

AN'ouUlst  thou  to  power  a  pro]ier  dnty  show? 
'Tis  thy  first  task  the  bounds  of  power  to  know; 
I'hc  l)«>uuds  once  pa^s'd,  it  holds  the  sane  no 
It<  miture  alters,  which  it  own'd  before. 
Nor  were  submission  humbleness  cxprest, 
Ihit  all  a  low  idolatry  at  t>est. 
P'lWir  fr-'m  above,  subordinately  spread. 
Streams  like  a  f«>untain  from  th*  eternal  hcad^ 
TIh  IV,  calm  and  pure,  the  linnr  waters  flow» 
But  ronr^  a  torrc  nt  or  a  flood  below, 
F:\eli  tlower  onlatn'd  the  margins  to  adorn, 
Each  native  beauty,  from  tti  vooU  it  taiMt 
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deserts,  rocks  and  sands,  are  tost, 
travel,  and  in  ocean  lost, 
soul,  which  more  that  power  reveres, 
fix>m  CJod,  Uian  whatiii  God  inheres. 


7fE  GIFT  OF  POETRY. 

ts  of  never-interrupted  peace, 
ir  station  near  the  throne  of  Grace, 
of  an ji^ls,  joys  in  endless  round, 
harmony^s  enchantinj?  sound, 
:h  a  zeal  the  Maker's  praise  to  show, 
of  Verse  descend,  and  here  belo\i' 
heart  with  rais'd  affection  fill, 
g  o*er  the  soul  incline  my  will, 
pomp,  let  rich  expression  wait, 
numbers  form  thy  train  complete, 
|r  motions  over  all  the  sky 
Is,  and  echoes  sweet,  resounding  fly } 
hy  feet  with  gliding  beauty  tread, 
flowery  spring  erect  its  head, 
it  comes,  with  unaccustomed  li?ht, 
f  airy  thought  grow  wondrous  bright, 
iocient  Memory  reviews. 
Invention  new  designs  pursues, 
empt  my  will  and  wishes  press, 
e,  raisVl  in  hope,  forebodes  success. 
)m  whom  proceed  the  gifts  divine, 
think  I  feel  the  gift  is  thine, 
'ain  illusion  which  I  find,     * 
8  impulse  on  the  passive  mind, 
(  act,  produced  by  good  desire, 
livened  with  celestial  fire; 
conceits,  like  misty  sons  of  night, 
beams  of  glory  take  their  flight, 
Tections,  bom  of  earth,  decay, 
that  wither  in  the  warmer  iray. 
lee.  Father!  with  a  gratefid  mind: 
serving,  and  thy  mercy  kind, 
ive,  1  long  to  sing  thy  praise, 
ive,  1  long  to  find  my  lays 
ncentives  of  another's  love, 
ich  longings  have  their  rise  above, 
on  stamli  coufirm'd  within, 
piring  eagerly  begin; 
lines,  to  such  a  subjei't  due, 
ar  labours,  and  rewards  them  too ! 
e  Canaan  opens  to  mine  eyes, 
I  and  songs,  divinely  formed,  arise, 
horn  o'er  the  sweetly-vary'd  meads 
s  and  lonely  pleasure  leads, 
1  banks,  to  paths  adoru*d  with  flowers, 
rees,  to  closely-waving  bowers, 
;  fountains,  and  aside  the  stream 
gliding  soothes  a  waking  dream, 
e  thought  inspir'd  with  lieat  along, 
lir  images  improves  a  song; 
icrad  anthems  so  may  fancy  range, 
a  beauty,  still  to  beauty  change, 
ghts  in  all  the  radiant  way, 
weet  numbers,  what  it  feels  repay, 
■all  that  ancient  Time  appear, 
his  rolls  to  serve  in  method  here; 
aich  acts,  that  endless  honour  claim^ 
J  in  order  for  the  voice  of  Fame. 
is  fiivour'd :  Time  firom  first  to  last 
s  years,  the  present  sees  the  past; 
'  circles  as  he  tnms  them  o*er, 
iootsteps  where  he  went  b^ore. 


The  page  unfolding  would  a  top  (1is?losr, 
Where  sounds  nieio<tioiis  in  their  b'rt'i  arose. 
Where  first  the  Morning-stars  together  sung, 
Where  first  their  hurps  the  sons  of  Glory  strung^ 
With  shouts  of  joy  while  Hallelujahs  rise     • 
To  prove  the  chorus  of  eternal  skies. 
Rich  sparkling  strokes  the  letters  doubly  gild. 
And  all's  with  luve  and  admiration  fiU'd. 

MOSES. 

To  grace  those  lines,  which  next  Appear  to  sight. 
The  pencil  shone,  with  more  abated  light; 
Yet  still  the  pencil  shone,  the  lines  were  lair. 
And  awful  Moses  stands  recorded  therc; 
Let  his,  replete  with  flames  and  praise  divine, 
fx't  his,  the  first-remcmber'd  song  be  mine. 
Then  rise  my  thought,  and  in  thy  prophet  find 
What  joy  should  warm  thee,  for  the  work  designed. 
To  that  great  act,  which  rais'd  his  heart,  repair, 
And  find  a  portion  of  his  spirit  there. 

A  nation  helpless  and  unarm'd  I  view. 
Whom  strong  revengeful  troops  of  war  pursue, 
Seas  stop  their  flight,  their  camp  must  prove  thei* 

grave. 
Ah  !  what  can  save  them  ?  God  alone  can  save. 
God's  wondrous  voice  pi-orlaimshis  hi?h  command,. 
He  bids  their  leader  wave  the  sacred  ^^'and. 
And  where  the  billows  flowM,  they  flow  no  mor^ 
A  road  lies  naked,  and  they  march  it  o'er. 
Safe  may  the  sons  of  Jacob  travel  through. 
But  why  will  hard'netl  Egypt  venture  too  ? 
Vain  in  thy  rage,  to  think  those  waters  flee 
And  Hse  like  walls,  on  either  hand,  for  thee. 
The  night  comes  on,  the  5fea«on  for  surprise. 
Yet  fear  not,  Israel,  God  directs  thine  eyes. 
A  fiery  cloud  I  see  thine  angel  ride. 
His  chariot  is  thy  light,  and  he  thy  guide. 
The  day  comes  on,  and  half  thy  succours  fail^ 
Yet  fear  not,  Israel,  God  will  still  pfcvaiL 
I  see  thine  angel  from  before  thee  go. 
To  make  the  wheels  of  venturous  Egypt  slow. 
His  roiling  cloud  enwraps  its  beams  of  light, 
And  what  supply'd  thy  day,  prolongs  their  night.' 
At  length  the  dangers  of  the  deep  are  run. 
The  further  brink  is  past,  the  bank  is  won ; 
The  leader  turns  to  view  the*  foes  behind. 
Then  waves  his  solemn  wand  within  the  wind. 
Oh  nation  fireod  by  wonders,  reaic  thy  fpar. 
And  stand,  and  see  the  liord's  Salvation  here. 

Ye  tempests,  now,  from  eveiy  comer  fly» 
And  wildly  rag:e  in  all  my  fancied  sky, 
Roll  on,  ye  ^vaters,  as  triey  roll'd  before. 
Ye  billows  of  my  fhnried  ocean,  roar; 
Dash  high,  ride  foaming^  mingle,  all  the  maii^ 
»Tis  done,  and  Pharaoh  can't  afflict  again. 
The  work,  the  wondrous  work  of  freedom's  done« 
The  winds  abate,  the  clouds  restore  the  Sun, 
The  wreck  appears,  the  threatening  array  drown'd 
Floats  o'er  the  waves,  to  strew  the  sandy  ground. 
Then  place  thy  Mioses  near  the  calming  (UhkIj, 
Majestically  mild,  serenely  good; 
Let  meekness,  lovely  virtue,  gently  stream 
Around  his  visage,  like  a  lau)bent  flame; 
I^t  grateful  sentiments,  let  sense  of  love, 
Let  holy  zeal,  within  his  bosom  move ; 
And  while  his  people  gaze  the  watery  plain, 
And  fear's  last  touches  like  to  doubts  remain; 
While  bright  astonishment,  that  seems  to  raii« 
A  questioning  belief,  is  fond  to  praise; 
Be  thus  the  rapture  in  the  prophet's  breast, 
.Be  thus  th«  thaol^t  for  fVeedom  gaiu'd  •xprettM^ 
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ril  sinji:  to  God,  I'll  si  up  the  songs  of  praise, 
To  Ood,  triuin pliant  in  liis  wtimlrous  ways. 
To  CfOil,  whose  jiloric's  in  the  seas  excel, 
Where  the  pr<iud  horse,  and  prouder  ritlcr  foil. 
']'he  Lonl,  in  menry  kind,  injustice  strong. 
Is  now  my  strength;  this  strenirth  be  now  my  song. 
This  sure  salvation  sucii  he  proves  to  ine,    . 
I'rom  dani;er  rescued,  and  from  bondage  free ; 
The  Lonl's  my  Cod,  and  I'll  prepare  his  seat, 
My  father'**  God,  an<l  Pll  prorlaim  him  great; 
Him  Loixl  of  battles,  him  reuown'd  in  name, 
Him  ever-faitliful,  evermore  the  snme. 
His  crracious  aids  avenpe  his  people's  thrall. 
They  make  the  pride  of  boasting  Pharaoh  fall. 
AVitiiin  the  seAs  his  stately  chariots  lie. 
Within  the  5cas  his  chosen  captains  die. 
The  rolling:  deeps  have  covered  o'er  the  foe. 
They  sunk  like  stones,  they  swiftly  sunk  below: 
Thine hand.my  God  \  thine  hand  confessed  thy  care, 
Thine  hand  \vusRl(iriou>4inthy  power  there. 
It  broke  their  troops,  unequal  for  the  fight, 
Jn  all  tlie  preatness  of  excelling  might: 
Thy  wrath  sent  forward  o'er  the  raging  stream, 
Swift,  sure,  and  sudden,  their  destruction  came. 
They  fell  as  stubble  burns,  while  driving  skies 
Provoke  and  whirl  a  flame,  and  ruin  flies. 

"  Wlien  blasts,  dispatch'd  with  wondeiful  intent, 
On  sovereign  orders  from  thy  nostrils  went. 
For  our  accounts,  the  waters  were  afraid, 
PerceivM  thy  pnsenee,  and  together  fltd; 
In  heaps  uprightly  ]»lacM,  they  learn  to  stand, 
Like  banks  of  crystal,  by  the  paths  of  sand,  [pride, 
Theii,  fondly  flush'd  with  hope,  and  swelPd  with 
And  fill'd  with  rage,  th^  foe  ])n)failely  cry'd, 
•  Secure  of  conquest,  I'll  pursue  their  way, 
I'll  overtake  them,  I'll  divide  the  prey, 
My  lust  Pll  satisfy,  mine  anger  <'loy. 
My  sword  I'll  brandish,  and  their  name  destroy.' 
How  wildly  threats  their  anger,  hark  !  above, 
New  blasts  of  wind  on  new  commission  move. 
To  loose  the  fetters  that  confinM  the  main. 
And  make  its  mighty  waters  rage  again. 
Then,  overwhelm'd  with  their  resistless  sway. 
They  sunk  like  lead,  they  sunk  b  neath  the  sea. 

**  Oh,  who's  like  thee, thou  dreaded  lA>rd  of  Host ! 
Among  the  gods,  whom  all  the  nations  l)oast, 
Such-icts  of  wonder  and  of  strength  displays? 
Oh  great,  01>  glorious  in  thine  holy  ways! 
Deserving  praise,  and  that  thy  praise  appear 
In  signs  of  rev  ren«*e,  and  sense  of  fi.ar.       [hand. 
With  justice  arm'd,  thou  stret.ehedst  ou*^  thine 
And  Earth  l>etween  its  gaping  jaws  of  land 
ReeelvM  its  waters  of  the  parted  main, 
And  swallow *d  up  the  dark  Egyptian  train. 
With  m(^^cy  rising  on  the  weaker  side. 
Thyself  l)eean»e  the  n^srwd  people's  :niide! 
And  in  thy  stix-ngt!)  they  pas>'d  th'  amazing  road 
To  rea^'h  thine  Holv  Mount,  thy  hlcs^'d  abode. 
"  What  tlion  hast  done  tlie  neighbouring  realms 
shall  hear. 
And  ferl  the  strance  report  exeit(?  their  fear, 
Wh:it  thou  bast  <lone  shall  Edom's  duke  amaze. 
And  m -ike  d<'spair  on  Pal-  stina  seize; 
Sha!l  make  the  warlike  son<<  of  Moab  shake, 
And  all  the  meltin?  h(  arts  of  Cananu  weak. 
In  h(avy  damps,  diffus'd  on  evory  breast, 
Shall  cold  distrust  and  hop'  less  terrour  r€.st,[8hown. 
The  matchless  greatness,  which  thine  hand  has 
Sha'l  ke<^T>  their  kingdoms  as  unmov'fl  as  stone. 
While  Jordan  stops  above, and  fails  below, 
And  all  ti)y  flock  acFOiS  the  cliauuci  go. 


Thus  on  thy  Mercy's  silver-shining  winf, 
I'hrough  seas  and  streams  tbou  wilt  the  mtifli 
Anfl  as  the  luotcd  trees  securely  stand,       [brii^- 
iin  iinnly  plant  it  in  the  promis'd  land; 
Where  for  thyself  thou  wilt  a  place  prepare^ 
And  aft:er-agcs  will  thine  altar  rear, 
Their  reign  victorious  in  thy  sacred  scat. 
Oh,  Lord !  for  ever  and  for  ever  great. 

**  Look  where  the  tyrant  was  but  lately  sreo, 
Th(;  seas  gave  backward,  and  be  veuiurad  in: 
In  yonder  gulph  with  haughty  pomp  he  shovld, 
HcremanUi'd  his  horsemen,  there  his  chariotsradi^ 
And  when  our  God  restor'd  the  floods  again. 
Ah,  vainly  strong!  they  perish'd  in  the  main; 
Put  Israel  went  a  dry  mirprising  way, 
3Iade  safe  by  miracles,  amidst  the  sea." 

Here  cc^as'd  the  soug,  though  not  the  Prophet'i 
Joy, 
Which  others  hands  and  others  tongues  emplcy; 
For  still  the  lays,  with  warmth  dirine  expmt, 
Inflam'd  his  hearers  to  their  inmost  breast. 
Then  Miriam's  notes  the  chorus  sweetly  rai«, 
And  Miriam's  timbrel  gives  new  life  to  prai«& 
The  moving  sounds,  like  soft  delicious  wind, 
That  breath'd  from  Paradise,  a  passage  fia^ 
Shed  sym])athie8  for  odours  as  they  rove, 
And  fan  the  risings  of  enkindled  Im-e. 

O'er  all  the  crowd  the  thought  inspiring  flew, 
The  women  follow'd,  with  tlieir  timbrvtlR  t*jf>, 
And  thus  from  Moses,  where  his  strains  aro«e, 
They  (*atcli'd  a  rapture,  to  pcrfunn  the  c!ofe. 

"  We'll  sing  to  God,  we'll  king  the  songof  piaii^ 
To  God  triumphant  in  his  wondrous  wa3rs. 
To  (;oit,  whose  glories  in  the  seas  excel. 
Where  the  proud  horse  and  prouder  rider  fell' 

Thus  lsra(;l,  rapturVl  with  the  pleasing  thattiX 
Of  fr««>dom  wish'd,  and  wonderfully  got. 
Made  cheerful  thanks  from  every  bank  leKMdt 
Express'd  by  songs,  improv'd  in  joy  by  sound. 
Oh,  sacHfd  Moses,  each  infusing  line. 
That  mov'd  their  gratitude,  was  |>art  of  thine; 
And  still  Uie  Christians  iu  thy  numbers  view, 
The  type  c^  baptism,  and  of  Heaven  too. 
So  souls  from  water  rise  to  grace  below. 
So  saints  fn>m  t(»il  to  praise  and  glory  gOk 

Oh,  grateful  Miriam,  in  thy  temper  wroogli^ 
Tdo  warm  for  silence,  or  inventing  thought; 
Thy  part  ofauthem  was  to  warble  o'er. 
In  sweet  n*spoiise  what  Moses  sung  before. 
Thou  ledst  the  public  voice  to  join  his  lays. 
And  words  redoubling,  welUnxloubled  ptaifCi 
Receive  thy  title,  prophetess  was  thine. 
When  here  thy  practice  show'd  thy  form  divn^ 
The  spirit  thus  approv'd,  resign'd  in  will, 
Tiie  church  bows  down,  and  hears  response*  ^ 

Nor  slightly  suffer  tuneful  Jufaai's  name 
To  miszi  his  place  amons:  the  sons  of  fame; 
Whose  sweet  info^ions  could  of  old  inspire 
I'he  breathing  organs,  and  tlie  trembling  lyre* 
Father  of  tliese  on  Earth,  whose  gentle  soul, 
lly  such  engacements,  could  the  mind  contiwl. 
If  holy  verses  aught  to  music  owe, 
lie  that  thy  loige  account  of  thanks  below: 
Whilst,  then,  the  timlMrels  lively  pleasure  gsve. 
And,  now,  whilst  organs  sound  sedately  nav<. 

My  tirst  atteinjit  the  finish'd  course  commend^ 
Now,  Fancy,  flag  not,  as  that  subject  end#, 
But,  charm'd  with  beauties  which  attend  thy  way« 
AscoikI  harmonious  in  the  next  essay. 
So  flieg  the  lark,  and  learn  from  her  to  fly; 
I  Ske  mounts,  she  warUes  on  tb«  wind  on  k*^ 
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ilh  from  thence,  and  seems  to  drop  her  wing, 
're  she  Its^ts  to  rest,  riMnoiints  to  sing:. 
i  not  far  the  days  have  roird  their  years 
;  the  second  brig}itcn*d  work  appears, 
lot  far,  ala«!  the  faulty  cause* 
1,  from  the  prophet,  sad  reflection  draws; 
tiiat  hlessin^rs  in  possession  cloy, 
t'evish  mannurs  are  preferred  to  joy; 
favoured  Israel  conld  be  faithfcss  still, 
cstiun  God*s  protet^ting  jJowcr  or  will, 
?ad  devoted  Canaan's  warlike  men, 
m?  for  Egypt  and  their  bonds  again. 
?  thrice  the  Sun,  since  hardeu'd  Pharaoh  dy'd, 
dejH'Oomti  issue  forth  with  flittering  pride, 
ing  rose,  and  let  the  nation  see 
shining  days  of  easy  lilwrty, 
le  mean  fears  of  want,  produced  within, 
houccht,  rc'plenish*d,  with  rebellious  sin. 
look  not,  Israel,  to  thy  former  way; 
innot  fail ;  and  either  wait  or  pray. 
I  the  borders  of  thy  promis'd  lands, 
lapless  wife  a  strange  example  stands, 
rn*d  her  ryes,  and  (felt  her  change  begin, 
rath  as  fierce  may  meet  resembling  sin. 
"orward  move  thy  camp,  and  fonvard  still, 
>t  sweet  Mercy  bend  thy  stubborn  will, 
liy  complaint,  a  branch  in  Marah  cast, 
swcctfiiing  virtue  mends  the  water's  taste. 
'  complaint,  the  lahourincr  tempest  sails, 
rives  before  a  woiKlrous  shower  of  quails, 
ier  grass  the  falling  manna  lies, 
[eaven  itself  the  want  of  broai  supplies. 
ck  divid'-d,  flows  upon  the  plain 
complaint,  and  still  thou  wilt  complain. 
lis  employM,  thou  ivcnt  the  desert  through, 
nai  Mount  uprearM  its  head  to  view. 
eyes  perceivM  the  daricly-rolling  cloud, 
earn  tiie  trumpet  shrill,  the  thunder  loud, 
rky  lightning  shot  in  livid  gleam, 
aoke  arose,  the  mountain  all  a  flame 
I  to  the  depths,  and  worked  with  signs  of 
Ood  descended  to  dispctnse  the  law.    [awe, 
ither  Mercy,  manifest  in  might, 
iwer  in  terrours  could  preserve  thee  right. 
rok'd  with  crimes  of  such  an  heinous  kind, 
ity  Justice  swarc  the  doom  design 'd. 
fiey  should  never  reacJi  the  promis'd  seat, 
Foses  greatly  mourns  their  hastened  fete, 
hink  him  now  rctir*d  to  public  care, 
night  in  pitchy  plumes  slides  soft  in  air, 
nk  him  giving  what  the  guilty  sleep,  [weep. 
>ught8  where  sorrow  glides,  and  numbers 
)Ughts  of  woes  that  reign  whrre  such  prevail, 
an*8  short  life,  though  not  so  short  as  frail. 
I  this  circle  for  his  inwanl  eyes, 
S  the  fading  low  creation  rise, 
raight  the  train  of  mimi<^  senses  brings 
isky  shapes  of  transitory  things, 
:h  pensive  shades,  the  vittions  seem  to  range, 
'<ieem  to  flourish,  and  they  seem  to  change; 
in  decit.'asing  runs  the  silent  sky, 
:kly  birds  on  moulting  feathers  fly ; 
alking  count  their  days  of  blessing  o'er, . 
cssings  vanish,  and  the  tale's  no  more, 
lurs  of  nightly  watches  steal  away, 
ters  roll,  green  blades  of  grass  decay, 
.11  the  pensive  shades,  by  just  degrees, 
aint  in  prospect,  and  go  off  with  these: 
lile  th'  affecting  notions  pass  along, 
such  as  l^est  adorn  his  song; 


U  And  thus  with  God  the  rising  la3's  began, 
God  ever  rt'igning,  God  compar'd  with  man: 
And  thus  they  move  to  man  beneath  his  rod, 
Man  deeply  sinning,  man  chastis'd  bj'  Ood. 

"  Oh  Ix)rd  !  oh  Saviour !  though  thy  chosen  band 
Have  stay'd  like  strangers,  in  a  foreign  laud. 
Through  numbered  ages,  which  have  nm  their  race. 
Still  has  thy  mercy  bwn  our  dwcMing-Jilace, 
Before  the  most  exalted  dust  of  earth, 
The  stately  mountains  had  receiv'd  a  birth, 
before  the  pillars  of  the  world  wei-e  laid, 
neft)re  the  habitable  parts  were  madL>; 
Thou  wert  their  God,  from  thee  their  rise  they 
Thou  great  for  ages,  great  for  ever  too.        [drew, 
"  Man  (mortal  crer.ture)  fram'd  to  feel  decays. 
Thine  unresisted  power  at  pleasure  sways; 
Thou  say'st  relurnt  and  parting  souls  ob^y. 
Thou  say'st  reUtrn^  and  bodies  fall  to  claj'. 
For  what's  a  thousand  Aeetiiig  years  with  thee  ? 
Or  time,  compar'd  with  hmg  eternity. 
Whose  wings  expanding  infinitely  vast 
Overstretch  its  utmost  ends  of  first  and  last; 
*Tis  like  those  hours  that  lately  saw  the  Sun; 
He  rose,  and  set,  and  all  the  day  was  done: 
Op  like  the  watches  which  dread  night  divide. 
And  while  we  slumber  unregarded  glide, 
When  all  the  present  seems  a  thing  of  nought, 
And  past  and  future  close  to  waking  thought. 
As  raging  floods,  when  rivers  swell  with  rain. 
Bear  down  the  groves,  and  overflow  the  plain. 
So  swift  and  strong  tliy  wondrous  might  appears. 
So  life  is  carried  down  the  rolling  years. 
As  heavy  sleep  pursues  the  day's  retreat, 
W^ith  dark,  with  silent,  and  unactive  state. 
So  life's  attcnded-on  by  certain  doom. 
And  death's  their  rest ;  their  resting-place,  a  tomb. 
It  quickly  rises,  and  it  quickly  goes,  ^ 

And  youth  its  morning,  age  its  evening  shows. 
Thus  tender  blades  of  grass,  when  beams  diffuse. 
Rise  from  the  pressure  of  their  early  dews. 
Point  tow'rds  the  skies  their  elevated  spires. 
And  proudly  flourish  in  their  green  attires. 
But  soon  (ah  fading  state  of  things  below!) 
The  scythe  destructive  mows  the  lovely  show. 
The  rising  Sun  thus  saw  their  glories  high; 
That  Sun  descended,  sees  their  glories  die. 

*'  We  still  with  more  than  common  haste  of  fate 
Are  doom'd  to  perish,  in  thy  kindled  hate. 
Our  public  sins  for  public  justice  call,  [fell; 

And  stand  like  marks,  on  which  thy  judgments 
Our  secret  sins,  that  fully  thought  concealM, 
Are  in  thy  light  for  punishment  reveal'd. 
Beneath  the  terrours  of  thy  wrath  divine 
Our  days  unmix'd  with  happiness  decline, 
Like  empty  stories,  tedious,  short,  and  vain. 
And  never,  never  more  recall'd  again. 
Yet  what  were  life,  if  to  the  longest  date, 
Which  we  have  nam^  a  life,  we  backen'd  fate^ 
Alas,  its  most  computed  length  appears 
To  reach  the  limits  but  of  seventy  years. 
And  if  by  strength  to  fourscore  years  we  go. 
That  strength  is  labour,  and  that  labour  woe. 
Then  will  thy  term  expire,  and  thou  must  fly^ 
Oh  man !  oh  creature  surely  bom  to  die ! 
But  who  regards  a  truth  so  throughly  known? 
Who  dreads  a  wrath  so  manifestly  shown? 
Who  seems  to  fear  it,  though  the  danger  vies 
With  any  pitch  to  which  our  fear  can  rise: 
O  teach  os  so  to  number  all  our  days, 
That  these  reflecUoos  may  correct  our  waysy 
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That  these  may  le^d  us  from  delusive  dreams 
To  walk  in  heavenly  wi^oiu's  golden  beams. 

'*  Return,  oh  Lord:  how  long  shall  Israel  sin? 
How  long  thine  anger  be  preserved  within? 
Before  our  time's  irrevocably  past, 
Be  kind,  be  gracious,  and  return  at  last, 
I^t  favour  soon  dispens'd  our  souls  employ, 
And  still  remerubei^d  favour  live  in  joy. 
Send  years  of  comforts  for  our  years  of  woes. 
Send  these  at  least  of  equal  length  with  those. 
Shine  on  thy  flock,  and  on  their  offspring  shiuc, 
"With  tender  mercy  (sweetest  act  divine) 
Bright  raysof  imgcsty  serenely  shed 
To  rest  in  glories  on  the  nation's  head. 
Our  future  dpeds  with  approbation  bless, 
Aih\  in  the  giving  them  give  us  success.*' 

Thus  with  forgiveness  earnestly  desir'd, 
Thus  in  the  raptures  of  a  bliss  requirM, 
The  man  of  God  concludes  his  sacred  strain. 
Now  sit  and  see  the  subject  once  again; 
See  glia<rtly  Death,  where  deserts  all  around 
Spread  foith  the  barren  undelightful  groiuid: 
There  stalks  the  silent  melancholy  shade. 
His  naked  bones  reclining  on  a  spade; 
And  thrii^c  the  spade  with  soleum  sadness  hca\'e8, 
And  thrice  earth  opens  in  the  form  of  graves. 
His  gates  of  darkness  gape,  to  take  him  in ; 
And  where  he  soon  would  sink,  he*s  jmsh'd  by  sin. 

Puor  mortals !  here  your  common  picture  know. 
And  with  yourselves  in  this  acquainted  grow, 
7hrough  life,  witli  airy,  thoughtless  pride  5'ou 
And  vainly  glitter  in  tiic  sphere  of  change,  [range, 
A  sphere  where  all  things  but  for  time  remain. 
Where  no  fixM  stars  with  endless  glory  reign. 
But  metef»r$  only,  short-Iiv'd  meteors  rise. 
To  shine,  shoot  down,  and  die  l>encath  the  skies. 

There  is  an  hour,  ah !  who  that  hour  attends? 
When  man,  the  gilded  vanity,  descends; 
When  forei;:n  force,  or  waste  of  inward  heat. 
Constrain  thi*  soul  to  leave  its  ancient  seat; 
Whf-n  banish'd  beauty  from  her  empire  flies, 
And  Hith  a  lanj;uish  leaves  the  sparkling  eyes; 
When  softening  music  and  persuasion  fail. 
And  all  the  charms  that  in  the  tongue  prevail; 
Wh«.'n  spirits  stop  their  course,  when  nerves  un- 
And  outward  action  and  pert^eption  cease;  [brace, 
ri'is  then  the  poor  dcform'd  remains  shall  be 
That  naked  skeleton  we  secm'd  to  see.  [bliss. 

Make  this  tiiy  mirror,  if  th(u  would*8t  have 
Ko  flattering  iuiage  shows  itself  in  this; 
But  sucli  as  lays  the  lofty  looks  of  pride. 
And  makes  cool  thought  in  humble  channel  glide; 
But  such  as  clears  the  cheats  of  Krrour's  den. 
Whence  magic  mists  surround  the  souls  of  men; 
Whence  se1f-delusi<>n*s  trains  adorn  their  flight. 
As  snow's  fair  feathers  fleet  to  darken  sight; 
Then  rest,  and  in  the  work  of  fancy  spread. 
To  gay-wav'd  plumes  for  every  mortal's  head. 
These  empty  forms,  when  death  appears,  disperse, 
Or  melt  in  tears,  upon  its  mournful  hearse; 
The  sad  reflection  forces  men  to  know. 
Life  surely  sails  and  swiftly  flies  below. 
Oh,  lest  tliy  folly  lose  the  profit  sought, 
Oh  never  touch  it  with  a  glancing  thought. 
As  men  to  glasses  come,  and  straight  withdraw. 
And  straight  foruet  what  sort  of  face  they  saw: 
But  fix,  intently  flx,  thine  inward  eyes, 
And  in  the  strength  of  this  great  truth  be  wise. 
If  on  the  globe's  dim  side  our  senses  stray, 
Not  us'd  to  perfect  li^^ht,  we  think  it  day : 


Death  seems  loog  sleep ;  and  hopes  of  henvilf 
Deceitful  wishes,  big  with  distant dresmft;  [beams, 
But  if  our  reason  purge  the  carnal  sight. 
And  place  its  objects  in  their  juster  light,  [more, 
We  change  the  side,  from  dreams  on  Faith  «e 
And  wake  throngh  death,  to  rising  life  above. 

Here  o'er  my  soul  a  solemn  silence  reigns. 
Preparing  thought  for  new  celestial  straiu>. 
The  former  vanish  off,  the  new  begin. 
The  solemn  silence  stands  like  night  between. 
In  whose  dark  bosom  day  departing  lies. 
And  day  succeeding  takes  a  lovely  rise. 
But  though  the  song  be  changM,  be  still  the  fiame^ 
And  still  tlic  prophet,  in  my  Tines  the  same; 
With  care  renewed,  upon  the  children  dwell, 
Whose  sinful  &thers  in  the  desert  fell, 
With  care  renew 'd,  if  any  care  can  do. 
Ah !  lest  they  sin,  and  lest  they  ptnrish  toa 

Go  seek  for  Moses  at  yon  sacred  tent. 
On  which  the  Presence  makes  a  bright  desccaL 
Behold  the  cloud,  with  radiant  glory  fair, 
like  a  wreathed  pillar,  curl  itself  in  air ! 
Behold  it  hovering  just  above  the  door. 
And  Moses  meekly  kneeling  on  the  floor. 
But  if  the  gazing  torn  thy  «lge  of  sight. 
And  darkness  spring  from  unsupported  light, 
'I'heu  change  the  sense,  be  sight  in  hearing dromrU 
While  these  strange  accents  from  the  vision  tound: 

*'  The  time,  my  servant,  is  approaching  ai^ 
When  thou  shalt  gathered  with  thy  fiithers  lie, 
And  soon  thy  nation,  quite  forgetful  grown 
Of  all  the  glories  which  mine  arm  has  showa. 
Shall  through  my  covenaut  perversely  break. 
Despise  my  worship,  and  my  name  forsake. 
By  customs  conquered,  where  to  role  they  fso. 
And  serving  gods  that  can*t  protect  their  foe. 
Displeased  at  this,  I'll  turn  my  &ce  aside 
Till  sharp  Afiliction'f  rod  reduce  their  pride; 
Till,  brought  to  better  mind,  they  seek  relief. 
By  good  confessions  in  the  midst  of  grie£ 
1*hen  write  thy  song,  to  stand  a  witness  still 
Of  favours  past,  and  of  ray  future  will. 
For  1  their  vain  conceits  before  discern. 
Then  write  thy  song  which  Israel's  sons  shall  lesra.^ 

As  thus  the  woudrous  voice  its  charge  repeats, 
The  ])rophet  musing  deep  within  repeats, 
He  seems  to  feel  it  on  a  streaming  ray. 
Pierce  through  the  soul  enlightening  all  its  way. 
And  much  obedient  will,  and  free  desire. 
And  much  his  lo\'e  of  Jacob*s  seed  inspire ; 
And  much,  oh !  much  above  the  warmth  of  tbote, 
The  sacred  spirit  in  his  bosom  glows. 
Majestic  Notion  seems  decrees  to  nod. 
And  holy  Transport  speaks  the  words  of  God. 

He  now  returns,  the  flnish'd  roll  he  brings, 
Rnrich'd  with  strains  of  past  and  future  things; 
I'he  priests  in  order  to  the  tent  repair. 
The  gathered  Tribes  attend  the  elders  there: 
Oh !  sacred  Mercy's  inexhausted  store ! 
Shall  these  have  warning  of  their  faults  before, 
Shall  these  be  told  the  reeompensi'S  due. 
Shall  Heaven  and  Earth  be  cali'd  to  witness  tool 
Tlven  still  the  tumult,  if  it  will  be  so. 
Let  fear,  to  lose  a  word,  its  caution  show; 
Let  close  attention  in  dead  calm  appear. 
And  softly,  softly  steal  with  silence  near ; 
While  Moses,  rais'd  above  the  listening  throng; 
Pronounces  thus  in  all  their  ears  the  song: 

"  Hear,  oh  ye  Heavens,  Creation's  lofty  show. 
Hear,  oh  t|iou  Hcatvcn-cncompass'd  Karth  below» 
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ihowen  of  g«ntly  dropping  rain, 
dews  distillinur  on  tho  plain, 
IS  dews,  for  tender  grass  designed, 
ly  spt'eches  sink  within  the  mind, 
{  turn  the  soui*9  eulivenin*]^  food, 
I  cherish  hopeful  seeds  of  giwd, 
ny  numbef-s  to  the  world  abroad 
ly  celebrate  the  name  of  God. 
l>e,  thou  nation,  every  favoured  tribe, 
tneatness  to  the  Lord  ascribe, 
!  the  rock  on  whom  we  safely  trust, 
)rk  is  perfect,  and  whose  ways  arc  just; 
!  whose  promise  stands  for  ever  true; 
!  most  righteous,  and  most  holy  too. 
vorse  election  !   Ah,  the  bonds  of  sin  ! 
ose  themselves,  to  take  corruption  in. 
n  their  souls  with  Vice's  deepest  blots, 
ly  frailties  are  his  children's  spots*' 
ughts,  words,  actions,  all  arc  run  astray, 
more  crooked,  more  perverse,  than  they, 
rebel  nation,  and  unwisely  light, 
thy  folly  thus  the  Lord  rcrquite? 
lot  the  God  who  made  thee  free, 
cnry  purchased  and  established  thee  ? 
T  well  the  wondrous  days  of  old, 
i  of  ages  long  before  thee  told, 
ly  fathers,  who  the  truth  will  show, 
ine  elders,  for  thine  elders  know, 
n  the  Most  High  with  sceptre  pointed 

the  realms  of  each  beginning  crown, 
lam's  oftVpring,  provi<lential  care, 
?  countries,  scatter'd  here  and  there, 

limits  of  their  lands  confin'd, 
tur'd  Israel  has  its  part  assigned, 
1  is  the  Lord's,  and  gains  the  place 
For  those,  whom  he  would  choose  to  grace, 
in  the  desert,  him  his  mercy  found, 
'amine    dwells   and   howling  deafs  tlie 
nd, 

cad  is  felt  by  savage  noise  increast, 
>litude  cre«!ts  its  scat  on  waste: 
B  he  led  him,  and  he  taught  him  there, 
y  kept  him  witl^  a  watchful  care; 
?r  apples  of  our  heedful  eye, 
!  In  guanl,  nor  more  <»ccurely  lie. 
as  an  eagle,  tliat  attempts  to  bring 
perienc'd  young  to  trust  the  wing, 
»er  nest,  and  flutters  o'er  their  heads, 
\e  forct»s  of  her  pinions  spreads, 
s  and  licars  them  on  her  plumes  above, 
>ecuiiar  proof  of  royal  love ; 
•  the  Loixl,  the  gracious  Lord  alone, 
dness  moyt  peculiar,  led  his  own; 
ange  god  concurr'<l  to  make  him  free, 
lau  power  to  lead  him  through  but  he, 
excelling  lands  and  planted  high, 
!!ts  the  kindest  influencing  sky, 
ht,  he  bore  him,  on  the  wings  of  Grace, 
the  plenties  of  the  ground's  increase ; 
)pping  honey  from  the  rocky  soil, 
ity  rocks  the  snmothly  flowing  oil, 
•d  butter  from  tJie  stately  kine, 

with  which  the  duggs  of  sheep  decline, 
•ow  fatness  of  th<i  tender  lambs, 
y  breed  of  Hasan's  goats  and  rams : 
t  flowery  wheat  that  crowns  the  plain 

its  husk,  and  loads  the  blade  with  grain, 
he  drank,  from  riiK;  delicious  heaps 
r9  prcsfi'd,  the  pur^t  blood  of  grapes. 


But  tliou  art  wanton,  fat,  and  kickest  now. 
Oh,  well  directed,  oh,  Jeshuron  thou  : 
Thou  soon  wert  fat,  thy  sides  were  thickly  growiiy 
Tiiy  fatness  deeply  cover'd  every  bone; 
Then  wanton  fulness  vain  oblivion  brought. 
And  God,  that  made  and  sav'd  thi^*,  was  forgot; 
Wliilc  gods  of  foreign  lauds,  and  rites  abhorr'd. 
To  jealousies  and  anger  mov'd  the  Lord  ;■ 
While  gods  thy  fathers>never  knew  were  own'd. 
And  fiends  themselves  with  sacritice  atonM. 
Oh!  fools,  unmindful  whence  your  order'd  frame. 
And  whence  your  life-infusing  spirit  came; 
Such  strange  cormptions  could  his^ate  p/ovoke. 
And  thus  their  fate  his  iudighdtion  spol.e : 

"  It  is  decreed,  I'il  hide  my  face,  and  ses, 
When  I  forsake  them,  what  their  end  shall  be; 
For  they  *re  a  fro  ward,  very  fit)  ward  train. 
They  promise  duty,  but  return  disdain. 
Within  my  soul  they  've  rais'd  a  jealous  flame. 
By  new-nam*d  gods,  and  only  gods  in  namn; 
Thcj'  make  the  burnings  of  my  anger  glow, 
By  guilty  vanity's  displeasing  show ; 
I'll  also  teach  their  jealousy  to  fret. 
At  such  as  are  not  form'd  a  people  yet, 
IMl  make  their  ;angcr  vex  their  inward  breast. 
When  such  as  have  not  known  my  laws  are  blest 
A  fire,  a  fire  that  nothing  can  assuage. 
Is  kindled  in  the  fierceness  of  my  rage, 
To  bum  the  depths,  consume  the  land*8  increase^ 
And  on  the  mountains'  strong  foundations  seize. 
Thick  heaps  of  mischief  on  their  beads  I  send. 
And  all  mine  arrows,  wing'd  with  fiiry,  spend; 
Slow-parching  death,  and  pestilential  beat. 
Shall  bring  the  bitter  pangs  of  lingering  fate. 
Tlie  teeth  of  beasts  shall  swift  destruction  bring. 
The  serpents  wound  them  with  invenom'd  sting,. 
The  sword  without,  and  dread  within,  consume 
The  youth  and  virgin,  in  their  lovely  bloom, 
W'eak  tender  infancy,  by  suckling  fed. 
And  helpless  age,  with  hoary  frosted  head. 
I  said  I'd  scatter  all  the  sinful  race,  . 
I  said  I'd  make  its  mere  remembrance  cease. 
But  that  I  fear'd  the  foe's  unruly  pride. 
Their  glory  vaunted,  and  their  power  deny'd, 
While  thus  they  boast  ouritrm  has  shown  us  braver 
And  God  did  nothing,  for  he  could  not  save. 
So  fond  their  thoughts  are,  so  remote  of  sense. 
And  blind  in  every  course  of  Providence. 
O  did  they  know  to  what  my  judgments  tend  ? 
O  would  they  ponder  on  their  latter  end  ! 
They  sdon  would  find,  that  when  upon  the  field 
One  makes  a  thousand,  two,  ten  thousand  yield* 
The  Lord  of  Hosts  has  sold  a  rebel  state 
And  sure  inclos'd  it  in  the  nets  of  Fate, 
For  what's  another's  rock  coinpar*d  with  ours. 
Let  them  be  judges  that  have  prov'd  their  power%, 
That  on  their  own  have  vainly  call'd  for  aid. 
While  oura  to  freedom  and  to  glory  led. 
Their  vine,  Indeed,  may  seem  to  flourish  jBur» 
But  yet  it  grow:)  in  Sodom's  tainted  air. 
It  sucks  corruption  fi?om  Gomorrah's  fields. 
And  galls  for  grapes  in  bitter  clusters  3''ield8, 
And  poison  sheds  for  wine,  like  that  which  comfii' 
From  asps,  and  dragons  death-infected  gums. 
And  are  not  these  their  hateful  sins  reveaVd^ 
And  in  my  treasures  for  my  justice  seal'd  ? 
To  me  the  province  of  revenge  belongs. 
To  me  the  certain  recompense  of  wrongs. 
Their  feet  shall  totter  in  appointed  tiipet 
And  thrcatetiip;  daoger  oYcrtake  thetr  cnno; 
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For,  wingM  with  feather'd  haste,  the  miuutcs  fly 

To  bring  those  things  that  must  afflict  them  nigh. 

The  Lord  will  judge  his  own,  and  bring  them  low, 

And  then  repent,,  and  tuni  upon  the  foe. 

And  when  t!ie  judgments  from  his  own  remore 

Will  thus  the  foe  convincit.qly  reprove : 

Where  are  the  godf,  the  rock,  to  whom  in  vain 

Your  offerings  have  been  made,  your  victims  slain  ? 

Let  them  arise,  let  them  afford  their  aid. 

And  with  pr<>tet^ion*s  shield  surround  your  head, 

Know  then  your  Maker,  I  the  lyord  am  be, 

Nor  ever  was  there  any  god  with  me, 

And  death,  or  lifo,  or  wounds,  or  health,  1  give, 

Nor  can  another  from  my  power  reprieve. 

With  sulemn  state  1  lift  my  arm  on  high. 

Above  the  glories  of  the  lofty  sky : 

And  by  myself  majestically  swear, 

I  live  for  ever,  and  for. ever  there. 

If  in  my  rage  the  jrlittcring  sword  I  whet ; 

And,  sternly  sitting,  take  the  judgment -seat. 

My  just  awarding  sentence  dooms  my  foe. 

And  vengeance  wields  the  blade,  and  gives  the 

And  deep  in  flesh  the  blade  of  fury  bites,     [blow. 

And  deadly  deep  my  bearded  arrow  lights. 

And  both  gn^w  drunk  with  blood  dcfil'd  in  sin. 

When  executions  of  revenge  begin. 

*'  Then  let  his  nation  in  a  common  voice, 
And  with  his  nation  let  the  world  rejoice : 
For  whether  he  for  crimes  or  trials  spill 
His  scr\'ants  blood,  he  will  avenge  it  still ; 
He  'II  break  the  troops,  he  *11  scatter  them  alar,    ' 
"Who  vex  our  realm  with  desolating  war, 
And  on  the  favourM  tribes,  and  on  the  land. 
Shed  victories  and  peace,  from  Mercy's  hand." 

Here  ceas'd  the  song,  and  Israel  look'd  behind. 
And  gaz*d  before,  with  unconflning  mind, 
And  flxM  in  silence  and  amazement  saw 
The  strokes  of  all  their  state  beneath  the  law. 
Their  recollection  does  its  light  present 
To  show  the  mountain  blcss'd  by  Go<l'i«  descent. 
To  show  their  wanderings,  their  nnflx'd  abode. 
And  all  their  guidance  in  the  desert  road. 
Then  where  the  beams  of  recolhxition  go 
To  leave  the  fancy  dispossessed  of  show, 
The  fairer  light  of  prophecy's  bejrun, 
Which,  opening  futun*  days,  sup]>lies  their  Sun, 
By  such  a  Sun  (and  fancy  neeils  no  more) 
Thry  see  the  coming  times,  and  walk  them  o*er. 
And  now  they  pain  that  rest  their  travail  sought, 
Now  milk  and  honey  stream  along  the  thought. 
Anon  they  feel  their  souls  the  blessing  cloy. 
And  God's  forjrot  in  full  excess  of  joy. 
And  ofl  they  sin,  and  oft  his  anger  burns. 
And  every  nation's  made  their  scourge  by  turns. 
Till,  oft  repenting,  they  convert  to  God, 
And  he,  repenting  too,  destroys  the  rod. 

O  nation  timely  warn'd  in  sa<?red  strain, 
O  never  let  thy  Moses  sing  in  vain! 
Dare  to  be  srood,  and  happiness  prolong. 
Or,  if  thy  folly  will  fulfil  the  song. 
At  least  be  found  the  seldomer  in  ill, 
And  still  repent,  and  soon  repent  thee  still ; 
When  such  fair  paths  thou  shalt  avoid  to  tread. 
Thy  blood  will  rest  upon  thy  sinful  head ; 
Thy  crime,  by  lasting,  will  secure  thy  foe. 
The  gracious  warning  to  the  Gentiles  go, 
And  all  the  world,  that's  call'd  to  witness  here, 
Convinc'd  by  thine  example,  learn  to  fear. 
The  Gentile  world,  a  mystic  Israel  grown. 
Will  Id  thy  first  condition  find  their  own, 


A  God's  descent,  a  pilgrimage  below, 
And  promised  rest  where  living  waters  flow; 
They'll  sec  the  pen  describe  in  every  trace 
The  frowns  of  Anger,  or  the  smiles  of  Grace ; 
Why  Mercy  turns  aside,  and  leaves  to  shine, 
What  cause  provokes  the  Jealousy  divine! 
Why  Justice  kindles  dire  avenging  flames. 
What  endless  Power  the  lifted  arm  proclaims; 
Why  Mercy  shines  again  with  cheerful  lay. 
And  Glory  double-gilds  the  lightsome  day. 
Though  nations  change,  and  Israel's  empire  6kt, 
Yet  still  the  case  on  Earth  again  may  rise ; 
Eternal  Providence  its  rule  retains. 
And  still  preserves,  and  still  applies  the  strains. 

'Twas  such  a  gift,  the  prophet's  sacred  |}en, 
On  his  departure,  left  the  sons  of  men ; 
Thus  he,  and  thus  the  swan  her  breath  lesigBS, 
(Within  the  beauty  of  poetic  lines,) 
He  white  with  innocence,  his  figure  she. 
And  both  harmonious,  but  the  sweeter  he. 
Death  learns  to  charm,  and,  while  it  leads  to  Uiis, 
Has  found  a  lovely  circumstance  in  this. 
To  suit  the  meekest  turn  of  easy  miod. 
And  actions  cheerful  in  an  air  rcsignM. 

Thou  flock,  whom  Moses  to  thy  freedom  kd. 
How  wilt  thou  lay  the  venerable  dead  ? 
Go  (if  thy  fathers  taught  a  work  they  knew) 
Go  build  a  pyramid  to  Glory  due, 
S<}uare  the  broad  base,  with  sloping  sides  arise. 
And  let  the  point  diminish  in  the  skies. 
There  leave  the  corpse,  impending  o*er  his  hfsd 
The  wand  whose  motion  winds  and  waves  obty'd. 
On  sable  banners  to  the  sight  describe 
The  painted- arms  of  every  mourning  tribe. 
And  thus  may  public  grief  adorn  the  tomb. 
Deep-streaming  downwards  through  the  vaulted 
On  the  black  stone  a  fair  inscription  raise,  [room. 
That  sums  his  government  to  speak  his  praise. 
And  may  the  style  as  brightly  worth  proclaim 
As  if  affection,  with  a  pointed  beam, 
Engrav'd  or  lir'd  the  words,  or  honour  due 
Had  with  itself  inlaid  the  tablet  through. 

But  stop  the  pomp  that  is  not  man's  to  pay. 
For  God  will  grace  him  in  a  nobler  way. 
Mine  eyes  i)erceive  an  orb  of  heavenly  state, 
With  splendid  forms  and  light  serene  replete; 
I  hear  the  sound  of  fluttering  wings  in  air, 
I  hear  the  tuneful  tongues  of  angels  there; 
They  fly,  they  bear,  they  rest  on  Nebo's  head. 
And  in  thick  glory  wrap  the  reverend  dead ; 
This  errand  crowns  his  songs,  and  tends  to  prore 
His  near  communion  with  the  quire  above. 
Now  swiftly  down  the  steepy  mount  they  go. 
Now  swiftly  glides  their  shining  orb  belo\y. 
And  now  moves  oflf,  where  rising  grounds  deny 
To  spread  their  valley  to  the  distant  eye. 
Ye  bless'd  inhabitants  of  glittering  air, 
You've  borne  the  prophet,  but  we  know  not  where. 
Perhaps,  lest  Israel,  over-fondly  led. 
In  rating  worth  when  envy  leaves  thn  dead. 
Might  plant  a  grove,  invent  new  rites  divine. 
Make  him  their  idol,  and  his  grave  their  shrine. 
But  what  disorder  ?  what  repels  the -light? 
And  ere  its  season  forces  on  the  night? 
Why  sweep  the  spectres  o'er  the  blasted  gronnd? 
What  shakes    the    mount   with    hollow-roarinK 
Hell  rolls  beneath  it,  Tcrrour  stalks  before  [s^raud? 
With  shrieks  and  gn>ans,  and  Horrour  bursts  s 
And  Satan  rises  in  infernal  state,  [door; 

Drawn  up  by  Malice,  Envy,  Rage,  and  Uate, 
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ling  vapour  vith  sulpYiureous  steamy 
f  curlings  edg*d  by  sullen  flame, 
A*d  a  chariot  for  it\c  dreadful  form, 
.'birling  up  on  mad  Confusion^s  storm, 
fiercely  burning  where  the  prophet  d y^, 
ball  thy  natiou  'scape  my  wratii,"  he 

orpsc  I'll  enter  and  thy  flock  mislead, 
thy  miracJes  my  lies  shall  aid. 
re? — He's  gone,  and,  by  the  scented  sky, 
>urite  courtiers  have  been  lately  nigh ; 
'  to  business,  curs'd  in  mischief's  hour, 
I  their  odours,  and  if  Hell  has  power'' — 
i,  with  spite  and  with  a  l>ent  for  ill, 
with  fury  from  the  trcniblin.s:  hill, 
in,  proud  fiend,  thy  threats  are  half  ex- 
st  • 

f  lie  choaking  in  thy  scornful  breast, 
ing  bearers  have  perform'd  their  rite, 
1  him  softly  down  in  shades  of  night, 
)r  heads  the  band,  great  Michael  he, 
'd  for  victories  in  wars  with  thee, 
of  flame  to  stop  thy  course  he  bears, 
thy  rajjc  avaiPd,  nor  can  thy  snares; 
ord  rebuke  thy  pride!"  he  meekly  cries: 
d  has  heard  him,  and  thy  project  dies. 
Moses  leaves  my  song,  the  tribes  retire, 
;rt  flies,  and  forty  years  expire; 
'y  my  Fancy,  for  a  while  he  still, 
ik  of  coming  <lown  from  Nebo's  hill, 
.'h  among  thy  fonns,  and  thenc  prepare 
in  folds  of  soft  surrounding  air! 
a  breeze  to  lift  thy  cloud  on  high, 
thee  gently-rock'd  in  <»p<'n  sky, 
waling  back  to  leave  a  silent  calm, 
z  ppposioR  in  a  grove  of  palm, 
re  will  suit  my  next  stioceeding  strain, 
awake  thee  soou  to  sing  again. 

DEBORAH. 

,  sire  of  years,  unfold  thy  leaf  anew, 

I  the  past  recall  to  present  view, 

i>rth  thy  circles,  swiftly  gaze  them  o*er, 

re  an  action's  noblj'  sung  before, 

op  and  stay  for  me,  whose  thoughts  de- 

1 

;  another's  song  resound  in  mine. 

pre  the  priest's  procession  bore  the  law, 

:>rdaii's  parted  waters  fix'd  with  awe, 

(rael  march'd  upon  the  naked  sand, 

the  wonder,  and  obtain'<l  the  land; 

ough  the  numerous  fates  of  Canaan's  kings, 

3nquests  rod^  on  Exp'tlition's  wings, 

>ver  Israel  at  a  single  view, 

ige  oft  and  ofl^  unbound  anew, 

II  rise,  and  Deborah  stand  enroll'd, 
e  gilded  leaf's  revolving  foUl. 

ing  subdued!  oh,  woman  bom  to  fame ! 
;e,  my  Fancy,  for  the  glorious  theme ; 
:e,  my  Fancy,  with  the  sense  of  praise, 
:e  with  warblings  of  triumphant  lays. 
1  you  rise-in  sultry  Suns  invade; 
>n  you  rise  to  sing,  you'll  find  a  shade. 
•ees  in  order,  and  with  verdure  crown'd, 
•ed  prophetess's  tent  surround, 
t  fair  palm  a  front  exaetly  plac'd, 
»rtops  and  overspreads  tlie  rest, 
i  firm  root  a  mo9sy  bank  supports, 
mttice  opens  unexpensive  courts: 


There  Deborah  sits,  the  willing  tribes  repair, 
Kefer  their  causes,  and  she  judges  there; 
Nor  needs  h  guard  to-bnng  her  subjects  in. 
Each  Grace,  each  Virtue,  proves  a  guard  unseen; 
Nor  wants  the  penalties  enforcing  law. 
While  great  Opinion  gives  c^ffectual  awe. 

Now  twenty  years,  that  roU'd  in  heavy  pain. 
Saw  Jabingall  them  with  (Oppression's  chain, 
When  she,  submissix-e  to  divine  command, 
Pi-oclaims  a  war  for  freedom  o'er  the  land. 
And  bids  young  Barack  with  those  men  descend. 
Whom  in  the  mountains  l>e  for  battle  train'd. 
•*  Go,"  says  the  prophetess,  "  thy  foes  assail, 
Go  make  ten  thousand  over  all  prevail: 
Make  Jabin's  captains  feel  thine  edged  sword. 
Make  all  his  army,  God  has  spoke  the  word. 
He,  fit  for  war,  and  Israel's  hope  in  sight, 
Ytjt  doubts  the  numbers,  and  by  that  the  fight;** 
Then  thus  replies  with  wish  to  stand  secure. 
Or  eager  thought  to  know  the  conquest  sure ; 
"  Belov'd  of  God,  lend  thou  thy  presence  too. 
And  I  with  gladness  Ifad  th'  appointed  few; 
})ut,  if  thou  wilt  not,  let  thy  son  deny. 
For  what's  ten  thousand  men,  or  what  am  I  ?'^ 
**  If  so,"  she  cries,  "  a  share  of  toil  be  mine, 
Another  share,  and  some  dishonour  thine; 
For  God,  to  punish  doubt,  resolves  to  show 
That  less  than  numbers  can  suppress  his  foe; 
You'll  move  to  conquer,  and  the  foes  to  yield. 
But  tis  a  woman's  act  secures  the  field." 

Now  seem  the  warriors  in  their  ranks  assign Vl^ 
Now  furling  banners  flutter  in  the  wind: 
Her  words  encourage,  and  his  actions  lead, 
Hope  spurs  them  forward.  Valour  draws  the  blade ; 
And  Freedom,  like  a  fair  reward  for  all. 
Stands  reaching  forth  her  hands,  and  seems  to  call, 

On  t'other  side,  and  almost  o'er  the  plain. 
Proud  Sisera,  Jabin's  captain,  brings  bis  men. 
As  thick  as  locusts  on  the  vintage  fly, 
As  thick  as  sc^tter'd  leaves  in  Autumn  lie, 
Bold  with  success  against  a  nation  try*d. 
And  proud  of  numbers,  and  secure  in  pride. 

Now  sounds  the  tnimpet,  now  my  fancy  warms. 
And  now  methinks  I  view  their  toils  in  arm% 
The  lively  phantoms  tread  my  boundless  mi  ml. 
And  no  faint  colours  or  weak  strokes  designed: 
See  where  in  distant  conquest  from  afiir. 
The  pointed  arrows  bring  the  wounds  of  war; 
See  where  the  lines  with  closer  force  engage,  ^ 

And  thrust  the  spear,  and  whirl  the  sword  of  rage; 
Here  break  the  files,  and  vainly  strive  to  close. 
There  on  their  own  repell'd,  assist  their  focsm 
Here  Deborah  calls,  and  Jabin's  soldiers  fly. 
There  Barack  fights,  and  Jabin's  soldiers  die. 
But  now  nine  hundred  chariots  roll  along. 
Expert  their  guiders,  and  their  horses  strong; 
And  Terrour,  rattling  in  their  fierce  array, 
Bears  down  on  Israel  to  restore  the  day. 
Oh,  Lord  of  battle,  oh,  the  danger's  near! 
Assist  thine  Israel,  or  they  perish  here. 
How  swift  is  Mercy's  aid,  behold  it  fly 
On  jushing  tempests  through  the  troubled  sky; 
With  dashing  rain,  with  pelting  hail  they  blow. 
And  sharply  drive  them  on  the  facing  foe. 
Thus  bless'd  with  help,  and  only  touch'd  behind, 
The  fiivourite  nation  presses  in  the  wind. 
But  heat  of  action  now  disturbs  the  sijjht. 
And  wild  eonftision  mingles  all  the  fight; 
Cold-whistling  winds,  and  shrieks  of  dying  men. 
And  groans  and  armour,  soond  in  aU  the  plain* 
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'J'he  bands  of  Cuufan  fkte  tM  longer  dare, 
Opprcss'd  by  weather  and  destroy'd  by  war; 
And,  from  his  chariot  whence  he  ruPd  the  fight. 
Their  haughty  leader  leaps  to  join  the  flight* 
Sec  whore  be  flies,  and  see  the  victor  near; 
S<.'e  rapid  Conquest  in  pursuit  of  Fear. 
See,  sec,  they  both  make  ofl",  the  work  if  o'er. 
And  Fancy  cleared  of  vision  an  before. 
Thus  (if  the  mind  of  man  may  seem  to  move 
With  Kome  resemblance  of  the  skies  above) 
Wiien  wars  ar*^  gathering  in  our  hearts  below. 
We  ^•e  sficn  their  battles  in  ctherial  show : 
The  long  distended  tracts  of  opening  sky, 
The  ])hantonis  azure  lidd  of  flght  supply ; 
The  whitish  clouds  an  ar^nt  armour  yield, 
A  radiant  blazon  gilds  their  an:ent  shield  ; 
Young  glittering  comets  point  the  levelPd  spear, 
Winch  for  their  p<rnnons  hang  their  flaming  hair. 
And  o*er  the  helms  for  gallant  Glory  drest 
Sit  curls  of  air,  and  nod  upon  the  crest. 
Thus  arm'<i,  they  seem  to  march,  and  seem  to  fight, 
And  sccminf.  wounds  of  death  delude  the  sight, 
The  ruddy  thunder-clouds  look  8tain*d  with  gore, 
And  for  the  din  of  war  within  they  roar. 
Then  flies  aside,  and  then  aside  pursues, 
Till  in  tlieir  uuition  all  their  shapes  they  loose. 
Dispersing  air  concludes  the  mimic  scene. 
The  sky  shuts  up,  and  swifl'v  clears  a^^in. 

But  does  tiieir  Siscra  share  the  common  fote, 
Or  mourn  his  humbled  pride  in  dark  retreat? 
With  j-uch  inquiry  near  the  palm  repair, 
Victorious  Honour  knows  and  tells  it  there. 

To  that  fair  type  of  Israi  Ps  late  success. 
Which  nobly  rises  as  its  weights  depress, 
To  that  fair  type  returns  the  joyful  band, 
Whof>e  courage  rose  to  free  tUeir  groaning  land; 
There  standi^  the  leafdi-r  in  the  pomp  of  arms, 
TJierc  stands  the  judge  in  Beauty's  awfiil  charms; 
And  whilst,  rccrui'd  upon  the  resting  sjiear, 
He  pauts  with  chase  and  breathes  in  calmer  air. 
Her  thoughts  are  working  with  a  backward  view, 
And  would  in  song  the  great  exploit  renew. 
She  sees  an  arm'd  Oppression's  hundred  hands 
Impose  its  fetters  on  the  promised  lands. 
She  sees  the  ir  nation  struggling  in  the  chains, 
And  wars  arising  with  unequal  trains. 
She  s-  es  their  fate  in  arms,  the  field  imbrued. 
The  foe  disonler'd,  and  the  foe  pursued. 
Till  Conquest,  drest  in  rays  of  glory,  come  [liomc, 
With  Peace  and  Freedom,  brought  in  triumph 
Then  round  her  heart  a  beamy  gladness  plays. 
Which,  darting  forward,  thus  converts  to  praise. 

**  For  Israel's  late  avengings  on  the  foe, 
When  led  by  no  ct»mi)ellinjr  power  below. 
When  each  spring  forward  of  their  own  aeconl, 
For  this,  for  all  tlur  mercy,  praise  the  Lonl.  [hear; 

"  Heai*,  O  ye  kings;  ye  neighbouring  princes. 
My  sonvr  triumphant  shall  instruct  your  fear: 
My  song  triumphant  bids  your  glory  bow. 
To  God  confcbs'd,  the  God  of  Jacob  now.    [hand, 

**  O  glorious  Lord!  when,  with  thy  sovereign 
Thou  led'st  the  nation  off"  from  F4om's  land. 
Then  trtimhled  Earth,  and  shook  the  Heavens  on 
And  clouds  in  drops  forsook  the  melted  sky,  [high, 
With  tumbling  waters,  hills  were  heard  to  roar, 
And  felt  such  shocks  as  Sinai  felt  before. 
But  fear  abating,  which  by  time  decays. 
The  kings  of  Canaan  rose  in  Shamgar's  days. 
And  still  continued  ev'n  in  Jael's  times. 
Their  empire  fixing  with  successfvl  crimes. 


OppretsioQ  ravaif d  aH  our  lost  abodes* 
Nor  dare  the  people  tniiit  the  commoa  road»; 
But  paths  perplex*d,  and  wifreqaented  chose, 
To  shun  the  danger  of  pcrplcrxing  foes. 
Thus  direful  was  deibrm*d  the  country  round, 
Unpeopled  towns,  and  disimprov'd  the  grooni 
Till  I,  resolving  in  the  gap  to  stand, 
I,  Deborah,  rose  a  mother  of  the  land. 
Where  others,  slaves  by  settled  cnstom  gravu. 
Could  serve,  and  choose  to  serve,  the  ^ods  un- 
Where  others  suflleT'd  with  a  tame  regret,  [kntwoi 
Destruction  spilling  blood  in  every  gate. 
And  forty  thousand  had  not  for  the  field 
One  spear  offensive,  or  defenvive  shield. 

*'  O  towards  the  leaders  of  my  nation  move, 
O  beat  my  wanning  heart  with  senae  of  love. 
Commend  th'  asserters  on  their  own  accord, 
And  bless  the  sovereign  causer.  Mess  the  Lord. 

"  Speak  'ye,  that  ride  with  poirer  retumM  io 
state. 
Speak  ye  the  praise,  that  rule  the  judgment-seat, 
S|)eak  ye  the  praise  to  God,  that  walk  the  roads, 
While  safety  brings  you  to  rcstor'd  abodes. 

*'  The  rescued  villagers,  no  more  afiraid 
Of  archers  lurking  in  the  faithless  shade. 
And  sudden  death  convey'd  from  sounding  strings 
Shall  safe  ap]. roach  the  water*s  rising  springs ; 
And,  while  their  turns  of  drawing  there  they  wait, 
Loitering  in  ease  u]>on  a  mossy  seat. 
Call  all  the  blessings  of  the  Ixird  to  mind, 
And  sing  the  Ix>rd  in  all  the  blessings  kind. 
The  townsmen  rescued  from  the  tyrant's  reign 
Shall  flock  with  joy  to  fill  their  walls  again. 
See  Justice  in  the  gates  the  balance  bear. 
And  none  but  her  unsheath  a  weajion  there. 

"  Awake,  O  Deborah,  O  awake  to  praise. 
Awake,  and  utter  forth  triumphant  lays. 
Arise,  O  Barack,  be  thy  pomp  begun, 
l^ad  on  thy  triumph  thou  Abinoam^s  son  ; 
Thy  enptives  bound  in  chains,  when  God's  decree 
Made  humbled  princes  stoop  their  necks  to  thee, 
When  he,  the  giver  of  success  in  fight. 
Advanced  a  woman  o*er  the  sons  of  might. 

"  Against  this  Amaleck,  of  banded  foes, 
I,  Del)orah,  root  of  nil  the  war,  arose. 
From    Ephraim  sprung,  and  leading  Ephraim's 

line; 
The  next  in  rising,  Benjamin  was  thuie. 
The  ruling  heads  of  half  Manassch's  land. 
To  sei-ve  in  danger,  left  their  safe  command. 
The  tribe  of  Zebulun's  unaetive  men 
For  glorious  arms  forsook  the  peaceful  pen. 
The  lords  of  Issachar  with  Deborah  went, 
The  tribe  with  Karaek  to  the  vale  was  sent, 
Where  he  on  foot  perfurm'd  the  generaVs  part. 
And  shar'd  the  soldiers  toil  to  raise  their  heart. 

"  But  Renbni's  strange  divisions  justly  wrought 
Amonif-t  hi<  brethren  deep  concern  of  thought 
Ah!   while  the  nation  in  affliction  lay. 
How  could'st  thou,  Rf  ubcn,  by  the  !«hccpfolds  stay, 
And  let  thy  bleating  fliX'k  divert  thy  days 
That  idly  pass'd  thee  with  inglorious  ease! 
Divided  tribt%  without  tliy  dnng€»rs  free. 
Deep  were  the  search ings  of  our  heart  for  thee. 
Our  Gik>ad  too,  by  such  example  swayed. 
With  unconcern  beyond  the  river  stay'd, 
And  Dan  in  ships  at  s<'a  for  safety  rode, 
And  frrghtcn'd  Asher  in  its  rock's  abode. 

"  Now  sing  the  field,  the  feats  of  war  bt^zvoi 
And  praise  thy  Napthaii  with  2!4ebuiun, 
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th>  exposed,  in  ports  advanced  they  stood 
>uls  resolv'd,  and  gallant  rage  of  blood, 
amc  the  kings  and  fought,  the  gathered 
kings 

ers  streaming  from  Megiddo's  springs; 
lach  \'alc  sustained  the  daring  toil, 
ther  fought  for  pay,  nor  \run  the  spoiL 
es,  indulgent  in  the  cause  of  riu:ht, 
£p8  side,  against  their  army  fight, 
aspects,  stars  and  planets  ran.?e, 
'  the  weather  in  tempestuous  <*hanpre 
c  the  dire  distress,  and  make  it  known 
od  has  hosts  above,  to  save  his  own. 
shon  swell'd,  grew  rapid  as  tiicy  fled, 
I'd  them  sinking  down  its  sandy  bed. 
Kishon,  river  of  renown  I 
my  soul,  that  tro<l  their  glory  down ! 
•ny  paths,  by  which  disorder^  fli<;ht 
.*d  their  troops  and  chariots  from  the  fight, 
jsged  points  their  horses  hoofs  distrcss'd, 
L>ke  them  prancing  in  impetuous  haste, 
rse,  curse  ye  Meroz,  curse  the  town  ab- 
iiorr'd, 

ke  the  glorious  angel  of  the  Ijord) 
roz  came  not  in  the  tield  prepar'd, 
that  side  on  which  the  Lord  declared, 
ss  yc  Jacl,  be  the  Kenite*s  name 
)ur  women's  bless'd  in  endless  fame. 
>tain,  faint  with  t>ore  fatigue  of  flight, 
d  for  water  to  support  his  might, 
Ik  she  pour*d  him,  while  he  water  souglit, 
her  lordly  dish  her  butter  brought, 
Durage  well-deserving  to  prevail, 
nd  the  hammer  held,  and  one  the  nail, 
n,  reclin'd  to  sleep,  she  boldly  slew, 
ote,  she  pi«ic'd,  she  struck  the  temples 
Jirough. 

her  feet,  reluctant  on  the  clay, 
'd,  he  fell;  he  bow'd,  he  fell,  he  lay; 
*d,  he  fell,  he  dy*d.     By  such  degi^es 
:c  she  stnick,  each  stroke's  efl'ect  she  sees. 
>  mother  gaz'd  with  long-expecting  eyes; 
own  impatient,  through  the  lattice  cries, 
Qioves  the  chariot  of  my  son  so  slow  ? 
t  affairs  retanl  his  coming  so?* 
ie.s  answer'd— 4)ut  she  would  not  stay, 
ide  had  ttuijrht  what  flattery  meant  to  say) 
've  sped,'  she  says,  *  and  now  tlie  prey 
;hey  share, 

h  a  damsel,  or  a  lovely  pair, 
•ra's  part  a  robe  of  gallant  grace, 
diverse  colours  rich  embroidery  trace, 
•r  the  necks  of  those  who  win  the  spoil 
riumph  oflfcrs  its  reward  for  toil.' 
IS  perish  all  whom  God's  decrees  oppose, 
k*^  the  vanqui»h'd.  perish  all  thy  foes, 
the  men  that  in  thy  name  delight 
the  Sun  in  heavenly  glory  bright, 
Qountcd  on  the  dawn  he  posts  away, 
;h  full  strength  increases  on  the  day." 
;  here  the  prophetess  respir'd  from  song, 
adly  shouted  all  the  cheerful  throng, 
lom  gain'd,  by  victory  complete, 
1  for  mirth  irregularly  great, 
vns  of  sorrow  gave  tlitir  ancient  place 
sure,  drawn  in  smiles  of  every  iace. 
ius  of  slavery  were  no  longer  wrung, 
ights  of  comfort  from  the  blessing  sprung, 
they  shouted  from  the  breezy  west, 
t  the  plumes  tjiat  deck  (he  singer's  cret>t, 
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The  spirit  of  applause  it%||iifoV«yM 
On  wafted  air»  and  li^Jiri^waring  play*d : 
Such  was  the  case  .(^fmich  ideas  flow 
From  thought  reptenish'd  with  triumphant  show). 
What  raised  tbii^  joy  their  love  could  also  raise* 
And  each  cootended  in  the  words  of  praise. 
And  evisry  word  proclaim^  the  wonders  past, 
And  God  was  still  the  first,  and  still  the  last^ 
Deep  in  their  souls  the  fair  impression  lay, 
Dcep>trac'd,  and  never  to  be  worn  away. 

From  hence  the  rescued  generation  still 
Abhorr'd  the  practice  of  rebellious  ill. 
And  fear'd  the  punishment  for  ill  abhorr'd, 
And  lov'd  repentance,  and  ador'd  the  Lord. 

From  hence  in  all  their  days  the  Lord  was  kind. 
His  face  serene  with  settled  favours  shin'd. 
Fair  banish'd  Order  was  recalled  in  state* 
The  laws  reviv'd,  the  princes  rul'd  the  gate, 
Peace  cheered  the  vales.  Contentment  laugh'd  witli 

Peace, 
Gay  blooming  Plenty  rose  with  lai^  increase. 
Sweet  Mercy  those  who  thought  on  mercy  blest. 
And  so  for  forty  years  the  land  had  rest. 

Rest,  happy  land,  a  while ;  ah,  longer  so. 
Didst  thou  thine  happiness  sincerely  know ! 
But  soon  thy  quiet  with  thy  goodness  past. 
And  in  the  song  alone  obtain'd  to  last. 

Live,  song  triumphant,  live  in  fair  recoid. 
And  teach  succeeding  times  to  fear  the  Lord; 
For  Fancy  moves  by  bright  examples  woo*d. 
And  wimt  the  mind  with  images  of  good. 
Touch'd  with  a  sacred  rage  and  heavenly  flaoM% 
I  strive  to  sing  thine  univei'sal  aim. 
To  quit  the  subject,  and  in  lays  sublime. 
The  moral  fit  for  any  point  of  time. 
Then  go,  my  verses,  with  applying  strain. 
Go  form  a  triumph  not  ascrib'd  to  men. 

Let  all  the  clouds  of  grief  impending  lie^ 
And  storms  of  trouble  drive  along  the  sky, 
'Jlien  humble  Piety  thine  accents  raise. 
For  prayer  will  prove  the  powerful  charm  of  ease. 

Lo,  now  my  soiU  has  spoke  its  best  desires, 
How  blessings  answer  what  the  prayer  requires  1 
Before  thy  sighs  the  clouds  of  grief  retreat^ 
The  storms  of  trouble  by  thy  tears  abate. 
And  radiant  Glory,  from  her  upper  sphere, 
Looks  down  and  glitters  in  relented  air. 

Rise,  lovely  Piety,  from  earthy  bed. 
The  parted  flame  descends  upon  thine  head. 
This  wondrous  mitre,  fram'd  by  sacred  love. 
And  for  thy  triumph  sent  thee  from  above. 
In  two  bright  points  with  upper  rays  aspires. 
And  rounds  thy  temples  with  innocuous  fires. 
Rise,  lovely  Piety,  with  pomp  appear. 
And  thou,  kind  Mercy,  lend  thy  chariot  here  ; 
On  either  side,  fair  Fame  and  Honour  place. 
Behind  let  Plenty  walk  in  band  with  Peace  ; 
While  Irrcligion,  muttering  horrid  somid. 
With  fierce  and  proud  Oppression  backward  bound. 
Drag  by  the  wheels  along  the  dusty  plain. 
And  gnashing  lick  the  ground,  and  curse  with  pain. 

Now  come,  ye  thousands,  and  more  thouaandt 
yet. 
With  order  join  to  fill  the  train  of  state. 
Souls  tun'd  for  praising  to  the  temple  brii^. 
And  thus  amidst  the  sacred  music  sing : 
"  Hail,  Piety!  triumphant  goodness,  haill 
Hail,  O  prevailing,  ever  O  prevail ! 
At  thine  entreaty.  Justice  leaves  to  frown* 
And  Wiatb  appea^ug  l^ys  tl^e  thunder  doway| 
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The  tender  liMrt  of  yesiming  Mercy  bums. 
Love  asks  a  blessing,  and  the  Lqird  returns. 
In  his  great  name  that  Heaven  and  Earth  has 

made. 
In  his  gi-eat  name  alone  we  find  oar  aid ; 
Then  hiess  the  name,  and  let  the  world  adore. 
From  -this  time  forward,  and  for  evermore. 

HANNAH. 

Now  crom^dff  move  off,  retiring  tmmpets  sound, 
On  echoes  dying  iu  their  last  rebound ; 
The  notes  of  Fancy  seem  no  longer  stfong, 
But  sweetening  cloites  fit  a  private  song. 
So  when  the  storms  forsake  the  sea's  command. 
To  break  their  forces  in  the  winding  land. 
No  more  their  blasts  tumultuous  rage  proclaim. 
But  sweep  in  murmurs  o'er  a  murmuring  stream. 

Then  seek  the  subject,  and  its  song  be  mine, 
Whose  numbers,  mixt  in  sacred  story,  shine : 
Go,  brightly- working  Thought,  prepared  to  fly. 
Above  the  page  on  hovering  pinions  lie. 
And  beat  with  stronger  force,  to  make  thee  rise 
Where  beauteous  Hannah  nioetsthcsearching  eyes. 

There  frame  a  town,  and  fix  a  tent  with  cords, 
The  town  be  Shiloh  call'd.the  tent  tbe  Lord's. 
Can'd  pillars,  fiUetted  with  silver,  rear, 
To  close  the  curtains  in  an  outward  s<|uare, 
But  those  within  it,  which  the  porch  uphold. 
Be  finely  wrought,  and  overlaid  with  gold. 

Here  Eli  comes  to  take  the  resting-seat. 
Slow  moving  forward  with  a  reverend  gait: 
Sacred  in  ofince,  venerably  sage, 
And  venerably  great  in  silvcr'd  age. 
Here  Hannah  comes,  a  melancholy  wife, 
Reproacfa'd  for  barren  in  the  marriage-life ; 
Like  sun)mer  mornings  she  to  sight  ap)>ears, 
Bedew'd  and  shining  in  the  midst  of  tears. 
Her  heart  in  bitterness  of  grief  she  bow'd, 
And  thus  her  wishes  to  the  Lord  she  vow'd : 
'*  If  (hou  thine  handmaid  with  compassion  s<;o, 
If  1,  my  God!  am  not  forgot  by  thee; 
If  in  mine  offspring  thou  prolong  my  line. 
The  child  1  wish  for  all  his  days  be  thine ; 
His  life  devoted,  in  thy  courts  be  led,  * 

And  not  a  razor  come  upon  his  head." 

So,  from  recesses  of  her  inmost  soul. 
Through  moving  lips  her  still  do'otion  stole: 
As  silent  waters  glide  through  parted  trees, 
Whose  branches  tremble  with  a  rising  breeze. 
The  words  were  lost  because  her  heart  was  low. 
But  free  desire  had  taught  the  mouth  to  go ; 
This  Eli  mark'd,  and,  with  a  voice  severe. 
While  yrt  she  multiply'd  her  thoughts  in  prayer, 
**  How  long  shall  wine,"  he  cries,  "  distract  thy 

breast? 
Be  gone,  and  lay  the  drunken  fit  by  rest." 

"  Ah!"  says  the  mourner,  "  count  not  this  for 
sin. 
It  is  not  wine,  but  grief,  that  works  within ; 
The  spirit  of  thy  wretched  hand-maid  know. 
Her  prayer's  complaint,  and  her  condition  woe." 
Then  spake  the  sacred  priest,  "In  peace  depart, 
And  with  thy  comfDrt  God  fulfil  thine  heart!" 
His  blessing  thus  pronounc'd  with  an'ful  sound. 
The  votar}'  bending  leaves  the  solemn  ground, 
She  seems  confirm'd  the  Lord  has  heard  her  cries, 
And  cheerful  hope  the  tears  of  trouble  dries, 
And  makes  her  altered  eyes  irradiate  roll. 
With  joy  that  dawns  in  thought  upon  the  soul. 


Now  let  the  town,  and  tent,  mnA  court  Tcmaii^ 
And  leap  the  time  till  Hannah  comet  again. 
As  painted  prospects  lUcip  along  tbe  green. 
From  hills  to  mountains  eminently  seen, 
And  leave  their  intervals  that  sink  below. 
In  deep  retreat,  and  unexpressed  to  show. 

Behold  !  she  comes  (but  not  as  once  sbe  canie, 
To  grieve,  to  sigh,  and  teach  her  eyes  to  fltrean}^ 
Content  adorns  her  with  a  lively  &oe. 
An  open  look,  and  smiling  kind  of  grace  ; 
Her  little  Samuel  in  her  arms  she  b^n. 
The  wish  of  long  desire,  and  child  of  prayers; 
And  as  the  sacrifice  she  brought  begun. 
To  reverend  Kli  she  presents  her  son. 
*'  Here,"  crias  the  mother,  **  here  my  lord  woms  see 
The  woman  come,  who  prayM  in  grief  by  tliee : 
The  child  I  sued  for,  God  in  bounty  gave : 
An'^t"  what  he  granted,  let  him  now  receive.** 

But  still  the  votary  feels  her  temper  move. 
With  all  the  tender  violence  of  love. 
That  still  enjoys  the  gift,  and  inly  boms 
To  search  for  larger,  or  for  more  retumi. 
Then,  fill'd  with  blessings  which  allure  to  pni^ 
And  rais'd  by  joy  to  soul-enchanting  lays, 
Tlius  thanks  the  Lord,  beneficently  kind. 
In  sweet  eflfusions  of  the  grateful  mind : 
"My  lifting  heart,  with  more  than  c(»nmon  heat, 
Sends  up  its  thanks  to  God  on  every  beat. 
My  glory,  rais'd  above  the  reach  of  scorn. 
To  God  exalts  its  biglily-planted  horn; 
My  mouth  enlarg'd,  mine  enemies  defies. 
And  finds  in  God*s  salvation  full  replies. 
Oh,  bright  in  holy  beauty's  power  divine, 
There's  none  whose  glory  can  compare  with  thifie! 
None  share  thine  honours,  nay,  therp's  none  beside, 
No  rock  on  which  thy  creatures  can  confide. 

"  Yc  proud  in  spirit,  who  your  gift  adore. 
Unlearn  the  feults,  and  speak  with  pride  no  morf ; 
No  more  your  words  in  arrogance  be  shown. 
Nor  call  t  he  works  of  Providence  your  own. 
Since  he  that  rules  us  infinitely  knows. 
And,  as  he  wills,  his  acts  of  power  dispone. 

**  The  strong,  whose  sinewy  forces  arch*dthebow. 
Have  seen  it  shattered  by  the  conquering  foe ; 
The  weak  have  felt  Uu'ir  nerves  more  firmly  brace, 
And  new-sprung  vigour  in  the  limbs  increase. 
The  full,  whom  var>'*d  tastes  of  plenty  fed. 
Have  let  their  labour  out  to  gain  their  bread. 
The  poor,  that  languish'd  in  a  starving  state. 
Content  and  full,  have  ceas'd  to  be^  th^ir  meat 
The  barren  womb,  no  longer  barren  now, 
^Oh,  be  my  thanks  accepted  with  my  voa*!) 
In  pleasure  wonders  at  a  mother's  pain. 
Ami  sees  her  ofispring,  and  conceives  again; 
While  sbe  tliat  gloiy'd  in  her  numerous  heirs. 
Now  broke  by  feebleness,  no  longer  bears. 

"  Such  turns  th^ir  rising  from  the  Lord  derive. 
The  Lord  that  kills,  the  Lord  that  makes  alive; 
He  brings  by  sickness  down  to  gaping  graves. 
And,  by  restoring  health,  from  sjckness  saves,     • 
He  makes  the  poor  by  keeping  back  bis  storr. 
And  makes  the  rich  by  blessing  men  with  more; 
He  sinking  hearts  with  bitter  grief  annoys. 
Or  lifts  them  bounding  with  enliven*d  joys. 

"  He  takes  the  beggar  from  his  humble  clay, 
From  off  the  dunghill  where  despis'd  he  lay. 
To  mix  with  princes  in  a  rank  supreme. 
Fill  thrones  of  honour,  and  inherit  famei 
For  all  the  pillars  of  exalted  state. 
So  nobly  firm,  so  beautifully  great. 
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various  tirders  bear  tfie  rounded  ball, 
would  without  them  to  confusion  fall, 
the  Lord*8,  at  his  disposure  staml, 
'op  the  governed  world  at  his  command. 
s  mercy,  still  more  wonderfully  sweet, 
uard  the 'righteous,  and  uphold  their  feet, 
through  the  darkness  of  the  wicked  m>u1, 
ment,  dread,  and  desperation  roll ; 
envy  stops  their  tongues,  and  hopeless  grief, 
)cs  their  fears,  but  not  their  fears*  relict 
ey  their  strensth  as  unavailing  view, 
lone  shall  trust  in  that  and  safety  too. 
le  foes  of  Israel,  for  his  Israel's  sake, 
ill  to  pieces  in  his  anger  break ; 
Its  of  thunder  from  an  open'd  sky, 
m  their  heads,  with  force  unerring,  fly. 
ice  shall  call,  and  all  the  world  shall  hear, 
1  for  sentence  at  his  seat  appear." 
mount  to  gentler  praises,  mount  a&rain, 
[>ughts,  prophetic  of  Messiah's  reign ; 
k'e  the  glories  which  around  him  shine, 
us  thine  hymn  bccrown*d  M-ith  grace  divine, 
here  the  numbers  And  a  bright  repose, 
ws  accepted,  and  the  votary  goes. 
)u,  my  soul,  upon  her  accents  hung, 
-ectly  pleas*d  with  what  she  swtetly  sung, 
g  the  pleasure  with  thine  inward  eyes, 
ack  thy  thoughts,  and  see  the  subject  rise, 
er  peculiar  case,  the  song  begun, 
)r  a  while  through  private  blessings  nm, 
3ugh  their  t>auks  the  curling  waters  play, 
ift  in  murmur<  kiss  the  flowery  way, 
bree  increasing  then  she  h^aps  the  bounds, 
rgely  flows  on  more  extendtxl  groimds; 
8  wide  and  wider,  till  vast  seas  app«*ar, 
Mindless  views  of  Providence  are  here. 
>rift  tliese  vii.-ws  along  her  anthem  ylide, 
^es  on  waves  push  forward  in  the  titled 
ivift  thy  wonders  o'er  my  fancy  sweep, 
ridf-nce,  thou  great  unfathomM  deep ! 
Resignation  gently  dips  the  winsr, 
ams  to  love  and  thank,  admire  and  sing ; 
Id  presumptuous  rt^sonings,  diving  down 
eh  the  bottom,  in  their  diving  drown, 
lecting  man,  forgetful  of  thy  ways, 
»ns  thy  care,  nor  thinks  of  giving  praise, 
)m  himself  his  happiness  derives, 
anks  his  wisdom,  when  by  thine  he  thrives; 
lbs  at  ease  in  sofV  repose  he  spn^ads, 
hVl  with  vain  deliuhts,  on  flowery  beds; 
rhile  his  sense  the  fraiiraiit  breezes  kiss, 
ditates  a  waking  dr<  am  of  bliss ; 
nk»  of  kingdoms,  and  their  crowns  are  near; 
nks  of  glories,  and  their  rays  appear; 
nks  of  beauties,  and  a  lovely  face 
ly  smiles  in  every  taking  grace ; 
iiks  of  riches,  and  their  hea]>s  arise; 
y  their  glittering  fomijs,  and  fix  his  eyes; 
Irawn  with  pk-asures  in  a  charming  view, 
he  reaches,  and  would  fain  pnrsue. 
ill  the  fleeting  shadows  mock  his  care, 
ill  his  Angers  grasp  at  yielding  air; 
•*er  our  tcmpem  as  their  comferls  want, 
ot  man's  to  take,  but  God's  to  grant. 
I,  persi*<ting  in  the  vain  design, 
3k  fur  bliss  without  an  help  divine, 
.11  ma)'  search,  and  search  without  relief 
ily  want  a  bliss,  but  And  a  grtef. 
uch  conviction  may  to  light  appear, 
rn,  ye  soas  af  tatrng  gpwBiaAwB  lMrt| 


Behold  a  scene  up6n  your  folly  nrrougbt. 
And  let  this  lively  scene  instruct  the  thought* 

Boy,  blow  the  pipe  until  the  bubble  rise. 
Then  cast  it  off  to  float  upon  the  skies; 
Still  swell  its  sides  with  breath— O  beauteous  frame! 
It  grows,  it  shines:  be  now  the  world  thy  name ! 
Methinks  creation  forms  itself  within, 
Tlie  men,  the  towns,  the  birds,  the  trees,  are  seen; 
The  skies  above  present  an  azure  show. 
And  lovely  verdure  paints  an  Earth  bdow. 
I'll  wind  myself  in  this  delightful  sphere. 
And  live  a  thousand  years  of  pleasure  there; 
Roll'd  up  in  blisses,  which  around  me  cKmc, 
And  now  regal'd  with  these,  and  now  with  thoie. 
False  hope,  but  falser  words  of  joy,  &rewel. 
You  've  rent  the  lodging  where  I  meant  to  dwelL 
My  bubbles  burst,  my  prospects  dinppear. 
And  leave  behind  a  moral  and  a  tear. 
If  at  the  type  our  dreaming  souls  awake. 
And  Hannah's  strains  their  just  impressioD  makei^ 
The  boundless  power  of  Providence  we  know. 
And  fix  our  trost  on  nothing  here  beloir. 
Then  he,  grown  pleas'd  that  men  his  «prBatne%| 

own. 
Looks  down  serenely  from  his  starry  throne. 
And  bids  the  blessed  days  oar  prayers  have  won 
Put  on  their  glories,  and  prepare  to  run. 
For  which  our  thanks  be  justly  sent  above, 
£nlai>>;^  by  gladness,  and  inspir'd-with  lovvi 
For  which  bis  praises  be  for  ever  sung, 
O  sweet'employment  of  the  grateful  tongne ! 

Burst  forth,  my  temper,  in  a  godly  flaaej 
For  all  his  blessings  laud  his  hply  name: 
That,  ere  mine  eyea  sainted  ehecrfnl  day, 
A  gift  devoted  in  the  womb  I  lay. 
Like  Samuel  vow'd,  before  my  breath  I  drew, 
O  could  1  prQve  in  lifis  like  Samuel  too ! 
That  all  my  frame  is  exquisitely  wrought, 
The  world  enjoy'd  by  sense,  and  God  by  thought; 
That  living  streams  through  living  channels  glide. 
To  make  this  frame  by  Nature's  course  alMde; 
That,  for  its  good,  by  Providence's  caw, 
Fire  joins  with  water,  earth  concurs  with  air; 
That  Mercy's  ever-inexhansted  store 
Is  pleas'd  to  proffer,  and  to  promise  more; 
And  all  the  proffers  stream  with  grace  divioa^ 
And  all  the  promises  with  glory  riiine. 
O  praise  the  Lord,  my  soul,  in  one  accord. 
Let  all  that  is  within  me  praise  the  Lord; 
O  praise  the  Lord,  my  soul,  and  ever  striva 
To  keep  the  sweet  remembrances  alive. 
Still  raise  the  kind  af&ctions  of  thine  hearty 
Raise  every  grateful  word  to  bear  a  part. 
With  every  word  the  strains  of  love  devise^ 
Awake  thine  harp,  and  thou  th^^elf  arise; 
Then,  if  his  mercy  be  not  half  expressed, 
Let  wondering  Silence  ipagniff  the  retU 
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Mt  thought,  on  views  of  admiration  hnngy 
Intently  ravish'd,and  depriv*d  of  tongue. 
Now  darts  a  while  on  Earth,  a  while  in  air. 
Here  mov'd  with  praise,  and  movM  with  glory  there  j 
The  joys  entrancing,  and  the  mute  surprise,    ^ 
Half  fix  the  blood,  and  dim  the  moistening  eyei; 
Pleasure  and  praise  on  one  another  break,      j 
An  exclamation  longs  at  heart  to  speak;         v 
Vn^en  thus  my  geniiitf  on  the  work  design^, 
Awaitinf  closely,  gindaa  Uw  wiadcrim  aiadr 


« 

If,  while  thy  thanks  wbtdd  In  thy  lays  be  wrought, 
A  bright  astonishment  involve  the  thought. 
If  yet  thy  temper  would  attempt  to  sing, 
Another's  quiil  shall  imp  thy  fN'blcr  wing; 
Behold  the  name  of  royal  David  near, 
Behold  his  muFic,  and  his  measures  hear,) 
Whose  har|)  devotion  in  a  rapture  stnmgy 
And  left  no  statt;  of  pious  souls  unsung. 

Him  to  the  wondering  world  but  newly  shown, 
Celestial  Poetry  pronounced  her  own ; 
A  thousand  Hopes,  on  clouds  adorn*d  with  rays. 
Bent  down  their  little  beauteous  forms  to  gaze; 
Fair-blooming  Innocence,  with  tender  years, 
And  native  Sweetness  for  the  ravish'd  ears. 
Prepared  to  smile  within  his  early  song. 
And  brought  their  livers,  groves,  and  plains  along; 
Majestic  Honour,  at  the  palace  bred, 
EnrobM  in  white,  embroidered  o'er  with  red, 
Reached  forth  the  sceptre  of  her  royal  fate. 
His  forehead  touch'd,  and  bid  his  lays  be  great; 
Undaunted  Courage,  deck'd  with  manly  charms, 
With  waving  azure  plumes,  and  gplded  arms, 
Displayed  the  glories  and  the  toils  of  fight. 
Demanded  Fame,  and  call*d  him  forth  to  write. 
To  perfect  these,  the  sacred  Spirit  came. 
By  mild  infusion  of  celestial  flame, 
And  mov*d  with  dove-like  candour  in  his  breast, 
And  brc  ath'd  his  graces  over  all  the  rest. 
Ah !  where  the  daring  flights  of  men  aspire. 
To  match  his  numbers  with  an  equal  fire ; 
In  vain  they  strive  to  make  proud  Babel  rise. 
And  with  an  earth-bom  laltour  touch  the  skies : 
While  I  the  glittering  page  resolve  to  view. 
That  will  the  subject  of  my  lines  renew : 
The  laurel  wreath,  my  fame's  imagin'd  shade. 
Around  my  beating  temples  fears  to  fade ; 
Af  y  fainting  fiincy  trembles  on  the  brink, 
And  David's  God  must  help,  or  else  I  sink. 

As  rolling  rivers  in  their  channels  flow. 
Swift  from  aloft,  but  on  the  level  slow: 
Or  rage  in  rocks,  or  glide  along  the  plains, 
So  just,  so  copious,  move  the  p>aluiist*i$  strains; 
So  sweetly  vary*d  with  proportioned  heat, 
So  gently  clear,  or  so  sublimely  great ; 
While  Nature's  seen  in  all  her  forms  to  shine. 
And  mix  with  beauties  drawn  from  Truth  divine; 
Sweet  beauties  (sweet  affection's  endless  rill) 
That  in  the  soul  like  honey-drops  distil. 

Hail,  Holy  Spirit,  haii  supremely  kind. 
Whose  inspiration  thus  enlarged  the  mind; 
Who  taught  him  what  the  gentle  shepherd  sings. 
What  rich  expression  suit  the  port  of  kings ; 
What  daring  words  describe  the  soldier's  heut, 
And  what  the  prophet's  extacies  relate; 
Kor  let  his  worst  condition  bo  forgot, 
In  all  this  splendour  of  exalted  thought. 
On  one  thy  different  sorts  of  graces  fall. 
Still  made  for  each,  of  equal  force  in  all ; 
And  while  from  heavenly  courts  he  feels  a  flame, 
He  sings  the  place  from  whence  the  bicsbing  came; 
And  makes  his  inspirations  sweetly  prove 
The  tuneful  subject  of  the  min<l  thoy  move. 

Immortal  Spirit,  light  of  life  iustill'd. 
Who  thus  the  bosom  of  a  mortal  till'd,  [dim, 

Though  weak  my  voice,  an«l  though  my  light  be 
Yet  fain  I'd  praise  thy  wondrous  gifts  in  him; 
Then,  since  thine  aid's  attracted  by  desire. 
And  they  that  speak  thee  right  miwt  feel  thy  fire. 
Vouchsafe  a  portion  of  thy  grtce  divine, 
And  lUM  my  voicey  wid  in  mf.  numbcra  shine: 
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I  sing  of  David,  David  sings  of  tBee, 
Assist  the  psalmist,  and  his  work  in  me. 

But«  now,  my  verse,  arising  on  the  wing. 
What  part  of  all  thy  subject  wilt  thou  sing^ 
How  fire  thy  first  attempt?  in  what  resort 
Of  Palestina's  plains,  or  Salem's  coart; 
Where,  as  his  hands  the  solemn  measure  play'd, 
Curs'd  fiendb  with  torment  and  coDfusi<Mi  fled; 
Where^  at  the  rosy  spring  of  cheerful  lights 
(If  pious  Fame  reotrd  tradition  right) 
A  soft  efllation  of  celestial  fire 
Came.like  a  rushing  breeze,  and  shook  the  Isrre^ 
Still  sweetly  giving  every  trembling  string 
So  much  of  sound,  as  made  him  wake  to  aing? 

Within  my  view  the  country  first  appears, 
Tlie  country  first  enjoy'd  his  youthful  years; 
Then  frame  thy  shady  landscapes  in  my  strain. 
Some  conscious  mountain  or  accustom'd  plain; 
Where  by  the  waters,  on  the  grass  reeling. 
With  notes  he  rais'd,  with  notes  be  calm'd  bit 

mind) 
For  through  the  paths  of  rural  life  Pll  stray. 
And  in  his  pleasures  paint  a  shepherd's  day. 

With  grateful  sentiments,  with  active  wiU^ 
With  voice  exerted,  and  enlivening  skill. 
His  free  return  of  thanks  he  duly  paid. 
And  each  new  day  new  beams  of  bounty  8bed# 
"  Awake,  my  tuneful  harp ;  awake,"  he  cries; 
•*  Awake,  my  lute,  the  Sun  begins  to  rise ; 
My  God,  I'm  ready  now !"  then  takes  a  flight. 
To  purest  Piety's  exalted  height: 
From  thenoe  his  soul,  with  Heaven  itself  in  view^ 
On  humble  prayoi-s  and  humble  praises  flew. 
The  ])raise  as  pleasing^  and  as  sweet  the  prayer. 
As  incense  curling  up  through  morning  air. 

When  towards  the  field  with  early  steps  he  tro^ 
And  gaz'd  around,  and  own'd  the  works  of  God, 
Perhaps,  in  sweet  melodious  words  of  praise. 
He  drew  the  prospect  which  adom'd  his  ways; 
The  soil,  but  newly  visited  with  rain, 
The  river  of  the  Lord  with  springing  grain. 
Enlarge,  increase  the  soften'd  furnnv  blest. 
The  year  with  goodness  crown'd,  with  beauty  dre.>t> 
And  still  to  power  divine  ascribe  it  all. 
From  whose  high  paths  the  drops  of  fatness  fa:]| 
Tlien  in  the  song  the  smiling  sights  rejoice. 
And  all  the  mute  creation  finds  a  voice  ; 
With  thick  returns  delightful  echoes  fill 
The  pastur'd  green,  or  soft  ascending  hill, 
Rais'd  by  the  bleatings  of  unnumbi  r*d  sheep. 
To  boast  their  glories  in  the  crowds  tliry  keep. 
And  cH>rn,  that's  waving  in  the  western  gale. 
With  joyful  sound  proclaims  the  cover'd  vale. 

Whene'er  his  flocks  the  lovely  shepherd  drov^ 
To  neighbouring  waters,  to  the  neighbouring  grovi*;> 
To  Jordan's  llood,  refreshed  by  cooling  wind. 
Or  Cc-dix>n*s  brook,  to  mossy  banks  confin'd; 
In  easy  notes,  and  guise  of  lowly  swain,     [train : 
^IVns  thus  he  charmVl  and  taught  the  listening 

"  The  Lord's  my  shepherd,  bountiful  and  goo<^ 
I  cannot  want,  since  he  provides  me  food; 
Me  for  his  sheep  along  the  verdant  meads. 
Me,  all  too  mean,  his  tender  mercy  leads. 
To  taste  the  springs  of  life,  and  taste  repose 
Wherever  living  pasture  sweetly  grows. 
And  aK  I  canuot  want,  I  need  not  fear. 
For  still  the  presence  of  my  shepherd's  near; 
Through  darksome  vales,  where  beasts  of  prey 

resort. 
Where  Qc«th.  appears  with  all  bis  dr^ful  C0iu1y 
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I  book  clltect  me  when  I  stray, 
fold,  and  they  direct  my  way." 
,  when  seated  on  the  river's  brink, 
!  tender  sheep  at  noon-day  drink, 
le  land  where  milk  and  honey  glide, 
ing  plenty  rolls  upon  the  tide, 
within  the  freshness  of  a  shade, 
ghs  diffuse  their  leaves  around  his  head, 
d  notions  from  the  kind  retreat, 
the  righteous  in  their  happy  state, 
)y  Providential  care,  success 
leir  actions  in  due  season  bless; 
•y  stand,  so  beautifnl  they  look, 
trees  aside  the  purling  brook : 
>y  the  rays  that  parch  the  plain, 
1  for  the  want  of  dropping  rain : 
sprout  forth,  the  rising  branches  shoot, 
ler  crowns  them  with  the  ripen'd  fruit. 
ic  flowery  field,  with  varied  hue, 
•  sweetness,  entertained  his  view; 
{r  field  with  all  the  glorious  throng 
olours  rose,  to  paint  his  song ; 
nd  fall  within  the  numbers  ran, 
the  life  of  transitory  man. 
;  arises  by  degrees  unseen 
e  breast  of  Earth  with  lovely  green, 
j*8  order  brings  the  withering  days, 
»  Summer's  beauteous  pomp  decays; 
"ces- unseen,  doth  man  arise, 
by  course,  and  so  by  course  he  dies, 
lead  the  gaudy  floweret  heaves, 
the  Sun,  and  boasts  her  silken  leaves, 
ntal  winds  their  glory  shed, 
hey  fall  before  the  time  to  fade ; 
pears,  so  falls  in  all  his  prime, 
pproaches  on  the  steps  of  Time. 
J,  my  God !  thee  still  the  same  we  fiml, 
lasting,  and  thy  mercy  kind; 
.he  just,  and  all  his  race,  may  know 
o  mourn  their  swift  account  below, 
om  beneath  he  saw  the  wandering  sheep, 
d  the  level,  range  along  the  steep, 
the  wanton  stragglen*  home  to  call, 
pearly  dews  at  evening  fall; 
sw  thoughts  the  rising  ground  supply, 
mploys  his  mind  which  fills  his  eye. 
•inted  hills,"  he  cries,  "  my  wishes  tend, 
gat  hill  from  whence  supports  descend: 
{ that  hill,  that  place  of  sure  defence, 
obtain  their  certain  help  from  thence." 
gc  hills  projected  shadows  throw, 
he  Sun  fi-om  off  the  vales  below, 
r  safety  stop  the  blast  above, 
raw  vapours  loaded, nightly  rove; 
'otection  o'er  his  servants  spread, 
»8C  beneath  the  sacred  shade, 
rage,  that,  like  a  Summer's  day, 
ind  scorches  with  impetuous  ray: 
C  sorrows,  undepriv'd  of  rest, 
ike  damps  by  moon-shine,  on  the  breast, 
the  mind  the  prospects  seem  to  wear, 
the  couch'd  design  appearing  bare ; 
lo  more  the  shepherd  sings  his  hill, 
he  sovereign  Lonl's  protection  still, 
sees  the  Night  preparM  to  come, 
>f  Evening,  he  prepares  for  home; 
!  song  thus  adds  a  blessing  more, 
>e  thought  within  the  figure  bore  : 
Goodness  manifestly  still 
my  soul  from,  each  spproMb  9f  Uli 


Ends  all  my  days,  as  all  my  dasrs  begin. 
And  keeps  ray  goings,  and  my  comings-in.'' 

Here  think  the  sinking  Sun  descends  apace. 
And,  from  thy  first  attempt,  my  Fancy,  cease; 
Here  bid  the  ruddy  shepherd  quit  the  plain. 
And  to  the  fold  return  his  flocks  again. 
Go,  lest  the  lion,  or  the  shagged  bear. 
Thy  tender  lambs  with  sa\'age  hunger  tear; 
Though  neither  bear  nor  lion  match  thy  might,. 
When  in  their  rage  they  stood  reveal'd  to  siglit  j 
Go,  lest  th^  wanton  sheep  returning  home. 
Should,  as  they  pass,  through  doubtful  darknei^ 

roam. 
Go,  ruddy  youth,  to  Bethlem  turn  thy  way. 
On  Bethlem's  road  conclude  the  parting  day. 

Methinks  he  goes  as  twilight  leads  the  night. 
And  sees  the  crescent  rise  with  silver  light  j 
His  words  consider  all  the  sparkling  show 
With  which  the  stars  in  golden  onler  glow. 
"  And  what  is  man,"  he  cries,  **  that  thus  thy  kind. 
Thy  wondrous  lore,  has  lodg'd  him  in  thy  mind  } 
For  him  they  glitter,  him  the  beasts  of  prey. 
That  scare  my  sheep,  and  these  my  sheep  obey. 

0  Lord,  our  Lord,  with  how  deserv*d  a  fame. 
Does  Earth  tecord  the  Tories  of  thy  name  !*» 
Then,  as  he  thus  devoutly  walks  along, 

And  finds  the  road  has  finish'd  with  the  song^ 
He  sings,  with  lifted  hands  and  lifted  eyes, 
"  Be  this,  my  God,  an  evening  sacrifice." 

But  now,  the  lowly  dales,  the  trembling  groves^ 
O'er  which  the  whisper'd  breeze  serenely  roves. 
Leave  all  the  course  of  working  fancy  clear. 
Or  only  grace  another  subject  here; 
For  in  my  purpose  new  desigrns  arise. 
Whose  brightening  images  engage  mine  eyes. 
Then  here,  my  verse,  thy  louder  accents  raise^ 
Thy  theme  through  lofty  paths  of  glory  trace ; 
CaU  forth  his  honours  in  imperial  throngs. 
And  strive  to  touch  his  more  exalted  songs. 

While  yet  in  humble  vales  his  harp  he  strung,. 
While  yet  he  follow*d  after  ewes  with  young. 
Eternal  Wisdom  chose  him  for  his  own. 
And  from  the  flock  advanced  him  to  the  throne; 
1'hat  there  his  upright  h^art,  and  prudent  hand„ 
With  more  distinguished  skill,  and  high  command^ 
Might  act  the  shepherd  in  a  nobler  sphere^ 
And  take  his  nation  into  regal  care. 
He  could  of  mercy  then,  and  justice  sing. 
Those  radiant  virtues  that  adorn  a  king. 
That  make  his  reign  blaze  forth  with  bright  renown, 
Beyondthose  gems  whose  splendourdecks  a  crowns 
Tliat  fixing  peace,  by  tempered  love  and  fear. 
Make  plaius  abound,  and  barren  mountains  bcarii 
"  To  thee,  to  whom  these  attributes  belong. 
To  thee,  my  God,"  he  cry'di  **■  I  send  my  song; 
To  thee,  from  whom  my  regal  glory  came» 

1  sing  the  forms  in  which  my  court  I  fi-ame^ 
Assist  the  models  of  imperfbct  skill, 

O  come,  with  sacred  aid,  and  fix  my  wilL 
A  wise  behaviour  in  my  private  ways. 
And  all  my  soul  dispos*d  to  public  peace^ 
Shall  daily  strive  to  let  my  subjects  9ce 
A  perfect  pattern  how  to  live,  in  me. 
Still  will  1  think,  as  still  my  glories  rise. 
To  set  no  wicked  thing  before  mine  eyct^ 
Nor  will  1  choose  the  ravourites  of  state. 
Among  those  men  that  have  incurr'd  thine  hatt, 
Whose  vice  but  makes  them  scandalously  great; 
'Tis  time  that  all,  whose  froward  rage  of  heart 
Would  vex  mj  r^Ua,  thai!  tfommj  n^Und^f^rt;- 
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•Tis  time  that  all,  whoqc  private  slandering  lie 
lA'ads  Jiulgniciit  falsely,  bhuU  by  Judgment  die. 
And  time  the  j^reat,  who  loose  the  roinr*  to  pride. 
Shall  with  nc-.;;lccl  and  scorn  be  laid  aside; 
But  o'er  Uic  traets  that  my  eommands  obey, 
1*11  send  my  light,  with  hharp  disarmini;  ray, 
Throujrii  dark  retrt-nts,  whire  humble  minds  abidi', 
niroiigh  shades  of  peace,  where  mode&t  tempers 

hide; 
To  find  the  good  that  may  support  my  state, 
And,  havini;  found  them,   tlieu  to  make  tiicm 

great. 
My  voice  shall  raise  them  from  the  lonely  cell, 
"With,  me  to  govern,  and  with  me  to  dwell, 
^y  voice  shall  FIattt*ry  and  Deceit  diiigraee. 
And  in  their  room  exulted  Virtue  place ; 
That,  with  an  early  can',  and  stedfast  hand. 
The  wiekwl  pcri:}h  from  the  faithful  land." 

When  on  the  throne  he  sate  in  calm  repose. 
And  wiLli  a  royal  hopi:  his  oiFsjiring  rose. 
His  prayers,  anticipating  time,  reveal 
Tlieir  deep  concernment  for  the  public  weal; 
Vpon  a  good  forecasted  thought  they  run. 
For  common  blesfsings  in  the  king  begun  : 
F^r  righteouyneso  and  judgment  strictly  fair, 
Which  from  the  kinu;  descends  upon  his  heir. 
So  when  his  life  and  all  his  labour  ei  ase. 
The  reign  suceeetling,  brings  succcc<ling  peace; 
i>o  still  the  poor  shall  find  impartial  laws. 
And  orphans  still  a  guardian  of  tlu.ir  cause: 
And  stem  Oppression  have  its  gallioif  yoke. 
And  rabid  teeth  i^f  prey,  to-pieees  broke. 
Tlu  n,  wondering  at  the  glories  of  his  way, 
His  friends  shall  love,  his  daunted  foes  obey; 
For  peaceful  commerce  neighbouring  kings  apply. 
And  with  great  presents  court  the  giand  ally. 
For  !iim  rich  gums  shall  sweet  Arabia  bear. 
For  him  rich  Sheba  mines  of  gold  pn^pare; 
Him  Tharsis,  him  the  foreign  isles  shall  greet, 
And  every  nation  bend  beneath  his  f(M>t. 
And  thus  his  honours  far-extended  grow. 
The  type  of  great  Messiah's  reign  below. 

fiut  worldly  realms,  that  in  his  accents  shine, 
Are  left  beneath  the  full-advanc'd  destign  ; 
When  thoughts  of  empire  in  the  mind  increase 
0*er  all  the  limits  that  di*termine  place. 
If  thus  tlie  monarches  rising  fancy  move 
To  search  for  more  unbounded  realms  above. 
In  which  celestial  courts  the  king  nuiintains. 
And  o'er  the  vast  extent  of  Natuie  rv-igns ; 
He  then  dewribes,  in  elevated  woiyIs, 
His  Israel's  shepherd,  as  tlie  lA)rd  of  Lonls. 
How  bright  Ixtween  the  Ciiernbims  h<^  sits, 
What  dazzling  lustre  all  his  throne  emits; 
How  Right<  ousness,  with  Judgmt*  nt  join'd,  support 
The  n-gal  seat,  and  dignify  the  court ; 
How  fairest  Honour,  and  majestic  State,      f wait ; 
The  presence   grace,   and  Strength  and  l^.-auty 
What  glittering  ministers  around  Itini  stand, 
To  fly  like  winds,  or  flames,  at  his  eomman<l. 
How  sure  the  beams,  on  which  his  pahiee  rise, 
Are  set  in  waters,  rais'd  abuve  the  skies; 
How  wide  the  skies,  like  out-spread  curtains,  lly 
To  veil  maiestic  light  from  huinun  eye; 
Or  f[»rm'd  the  wide  expander!  vaults  above, 
Where  storms  are  boundi'd,  tho'  thijy  swm  to  rove; 
Where  fire,  and  hail,  and  va])our  so  fulfil 
The  wise  intentions  of  thrir  Mak<  r*s  will ; 
How  well  'tis  j?ecn  the  creat  F.t<Tnal  Mind    • 
Hides  0n  th»  clgods,  vtd  walka  upon  tbe  wind. 


it 


O,  wondrous  Lard!   how  bright  thy  gioria 
shine  [thiv; 

The  Hca\'enc  declare*  for    what  they  boast  ii 
And  yon  blue  tract,  enrich'd  with  oiiM  of  light, 
In  all  its  handy-work  displays  thy  might." 

Again  the  monarch  touch'd  another  strain, 
Another  province  claim'd  his  rerbc  again, 
Where  Goodness  infinite  has  fix*d  a  xway. 
Whose  out-stretch'd  limits  are  the  hounds  of  diy. 
Beneath  this  empire  of  extended  air. 
Yet.  still  in  reach  of  Providence's  care, 
fiotl  placM  the  rounded  Earth  with  stc^iiost  hio^i 
And  bid  the  basis  ever  firmly  stand: 
He  bid  the  mountains  from  confusion's  heaps 
r.xalt  their  summits,  and  assume  their  shapes. 
He  bid  the  waters  like  a  garment  spread. 
To  form  large  seas,  and,  as  he  spake,  they  fleJ. 
His  voice,  his  thunder,  made  the  waves  obey, 
And  forward  hasten,  till  they  form'd  the  sea; 
Then,  lest  with  lawless  rage  the  surges  roar, 
He  mark'd  their  bounds,  and  girt  them  in  vitk 

shore. 
He  fill'd  the  land  with  brooks,  that  trembling  steal 
Throusrh  winding  bills,  along  the  flowery  vale, 
To  which  the  bcmsts,  that  graze  the  vale,  retreat 
For  cool  refreshings  in  the  Summer's  heat; 
While,  ])erch'd  in  leaves  upon  the  tender  rprayi^ 
'I'he  birds  around  their  singing  voices  raise. 
He  makes  the  vapours,  which  he  taught  to  dy. 
Forsake  the  chambers  of  the  clouds  on  high. 
And  golden  hai-vest,  rich  with  ears  of  grain 
And  spiry  blades  of  grass,  adorn  the  plain ; 
And  grapes  luxuriant  clieer  the  soul  with  wine. 
And  ointment  shod,  to  make  the  visage  shine. 
Through  trunks  of  trees  fermenting  sap  proceed^ 
To  i\HH\,  and  tinge  the  living  boughs  it  feeds: 
So  shoots  the  fir,  where  airy  storks  abide. 
So  etrdar,  I^banon's  aspiring  pride. 
Whose  birds,  by  Qod's  appointment,  in  their  nes^ 
With  green  surrounded,  lie  secure  of  rest ; 
Where  small  increase  the  barren  mountains  give, 
There  kines,  adapted  to  the  fi-eding,  live; 
There  flocks  of  goats  in  healthy  pastures  browse, 
And,  in  their  rocky  entrails,  rabbits  house. 
Where  forests,  thick  with  shrubs,  entangled  stand, 
Untrod  the  roads,  and  desolate  the  land. 
There  close  in  coverts  hide  the  beasts  of  prey, 
Till  heavy  darkness  creeps  upon  the  day. 
Then  roar  with  Hunger's  voice,  and  range  abroady 
And,  in  their  method,  seek  their  meat  from  God; 
Ami,  v,hen  the  dawning  edge  of  eastern  air 
JJe^ins  to  purple,  to  their  dens  repair. 
Min,  next  suoceerliug,  from  the  sweet  repotQ 
or  downy  beds,  to  work  appointed  goes. 
When  first  the  Morning  sees  the  rising  Sony 
lie  sees  their  labours  both  at  once  begun  ; 
And,  Night  returning  with  its  starry  train* 
Perceives  their  labours  done  at  once  again. 
<  > !  n)anifold  in  works  supremely  wise. 
How  well  thy  graeiotis  store  the  world  supplier) 
How  all  thy  creatures  on  thy  goodness  call. 
And  that  bestows  a  due  support  for  all! 
WIkmi  from  an  open  band  thy  favours  flow, 
It'u'h  liounty  stoops  to  visit  us  below; 
When  from  thy  hand  no  more  thy  favours  strean, 
liaek  to  the  dust  we  turn,  from  whence  we  came; 
And  when  thy  spirit  gives  the  vital  heat, 
A  so  re- succession  keeps  the  kinds  complete^ 
The  prt»pai;ated  sec<ls  their  forms  retain, 
AjmX  all  tU«  fiice  of  Eiuth  's  rencw'd  agaiik 
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u  you've  seen  th»  effect  reveal  the  cause, 
ure>8  ruler  koown  in  Nature^s  U^ws ; 
itiil  his  power  is  o'er  the  world  displayM^ 
:ill  rejoices  in  the  workl  he  made. 
>rd  he  reigros,  the  King  of  kings  is  king; 
tions  praise,  and  praises  leani  to  sing, 
verses  here  may  change  their  style  again, 
ace  the  psalmist  in  another  strain ; 
;  all  his  soul  the  soldier's  spirit  warms,  ' 
» the  music  fits  the  sound  of  arms; 
brave  disorder  does  in  numbers  dwell* 
tfiil  number  speaks  disorder  well. 
my  genius,  and  attempt  the  praise 
ided  power,  and  perilous  essays; 
here  his  accents  are  too  nobly  great, 
istant  echoes,  give  the  faint  repeat  i 
lo,  like  him,  with  enterpriziug  pen, 
tint  the  Lord  of  Hosts  in  wrath  with  men  ? 
th  just  images  of  tuneful  lay, 
his  terrours  in  their  fierce  array? 
nes !  The  tumult  of  discording  spheres, 
livering  shocks  of  earth,  confess  their  fears; 
smoke  precede,  and  blasts  of  angry  breath, 
lindle  dread  devouring  flames  of  death. 
nes!  the  firmament,  with  dismal  night, 
lown,  and  seems  to  fall  upon  the  light; 
riding  mists  enwrap  his  head  around. 
Iters  deluge,  and  the  tempests  sound; 
on  the  cherub*s  purple  wings  he  flies, 
ants  his  black  pavilion  in  the  skies, 
nes!  the  clouds  remove;  the  rattling  hail, 
iding,  bounds,  and  scatters  o'er  the  vale: 
ice  is  heard,  his  thunder  speaks  his  ire, 
htning  blasts  with  blue  sulphureous  fire ; 
andish'd  bolts  with  swift  commission  go, 
nish  man's  rebellious  acts  below. 
rn  rebukes  lay  deepest  ocean  bare, 
'lid  earth,  by  wide  eruption,  tear, 
glares  the  naked  gulph  witii  dismal  ray, 
len  the  dark  foundation^  see  the  day: 
!  let  mercy  this  thy  war  assuage : 
no  mortal  cau  sustain  thy  rage. 
I  but  strive  the  dire  efiects  to  tell, 
I  another's  words  attentive  dwell, 
ing  passions  in  my  bosom  roll, 
1  in  tumult  work  the  troubled  soul : 
se  with  pity,  fear  with  soitow  blend, 
>ut  strive  in  vain ;  my  verse,  descend, 
i  aspiring  paths  direct  thy  flight,     [might; 

I  still  the  less  may  moix;  than  match  thy 
[  to  second  agents  tunc  the  strings, 

rael's  warrior  Israel's  battles  sings; 
uvarrior  he,  and  great  to  sing  of  war, 

lines  (if  ever  lines  prevail'd  so  far) 
pitch  the  tents,  compose  the  ranks  anew, 
ibat  sound,  and  bring  tne  toil  to  view. 
>n  most  securely  rais'd  in  name* 

£iir  records  he  wrote  for  endless  fame; 
)n  oft  victorious  o'er  thy  foes, 
e  thy  conquests,  and  thy  thanks  he  shows; 
IS  he  sung  the  realms  that  must  be  thine, 
ade  thee  thus  confess  an  aid  divine. 
Mercy  lookM,  the  waves  perceiv'd  its  sway, 
rael  pass'd  the  deep' divided  sea. 
Mercy  spake  it,  haughty  Pharaoh's  host, 
iughty  Pharaoh,  by  the  waves  were  t<ist. 
Mercy  led  us  through  the  desert  sand, 
ich'd  the  borders  of  the  promis'd  land: 

II  the  kings,  their  gather'd  armies  brought, 
I  those  kiugs  by  Mercy's  help  we  fought: 
IX. 


There,  with  their  monarch,  Amor's  people  bleed, 
For  God  was  gracious  and  the  tribes  succeed. 
There  monstrous  Ogg  was  fcli'd  on  Hasan's  plain. 
For  God  was  gracious  to  the  tiibes  again. 
At  length  their  yoke  the  realms  of  Canaan  fee). 
And  Israel  sings  that  God  is  gracious  still. 

Nor  has  the  warlike  prince  alone  inroll'd 
The  wondrous  feats  their  fathers  did  of  old; 
Mis  own  emblazoned  acts  adorn  his  lays, 
These  too  may  challenge  just  returns  of  praise. 
"  My  God!"  he  cries,  "  my  surest  rock  of  might. 
My  trust  in  dangers,  and  my  shield  in  fight ; 
Thy  matchless  bounties  I  with  gladness  own. 
Nor  find  assistance  but  from  thee  alone: 
Thy  strength  is  armour,  and  my  path  success'. 
No  power  like  thee  can  thus  securely  bless. 
When  troops  united  would  arrest  my  course, 
I  break  their  files,  and  thnmgh  their  order  force ; 
When  in  their  towns  they  keep,  my  siege  I  form. 
And  leap  the  battlements,  and  lead  the  storm; 
And  when  in  camps  abroad  intreneh'd  th^y  lie. 
As  swift  as  hinds  in  chase  I  bound  on  high; 
My  sti-enuous  arms  thou  teachest  how  to  kill. 
And  snap  in  sunder  temper'd  bows  of  steel ; 
My  moving  footsteps  are  enlarged  by  thee, 
And  kept  from  snares  of  planned  ambush  free; 
And  when  my  foes  forsake  the  field  of  fight. 
Then,  flush'd  with  conquest,  I  pursue  their  flight: 
In  vain  their  fears,  that  almost  reach  despair. 
The  trembling  wretches  from  mine  anger  bear; 
As  swift  as  fear  brisk  warmth  of  conquest  goes. 
And  at  my  feet  dejects  the  wounded  foes ; 
For  help  they  call,  but  find  their  helper's  gone. 
For  (Jod's  against  them,  and  I  drive  tliem  on 
As  whirling  dust  in  airy  tumult  fly. 
Before  the  tempest  that  involves  the  sky; 
And,  in  my  rage's  unavoidinl  sway, 
I  tread  th(!ir  necks  like  abject  heaps  of  day." 

The  waiTior  thus  in  song  his  deeds  express'!^ 
Nor  vainly  boasted  wliat  he  but  ebnfcss'd; 
While  warlike  actions  were  prO(  iaiiu'd  abroad. 
That  all  their  praises  should  refer  to  God. 

And  here,  to  make  this  bright  de<?ign  arise. 
In  fairer  splendour  to  the  nation's  eyes, 
From  private  valour  he  converts  his  lays; 
For  yet  the  public  claim'd  attempts  of  praise; 
And  public  conquests  where  they  jointly  fough^ 
Thus  stand  recorded  by  reflecting  thought : 
"  God  sent  his  Samuel  from  his  holy  seat 
To  bear  the  promise  of  my  future  state. 
And  I,  rejoicing,  see  the  tnlwjs  fulfll 
The  promis'd  pui-pose  of  Almighty  will: 
Subjected  Sichem,  sweet  Samaria's  plain. 
And  Succoth's  valleys,  have  confess'd  my  reign; 
Remoter  Oi lead's  hilly  tracts  obey, 
Manasseh's  parted  sands  accept  my  sway;  [mine. 
Strong  Ephraim's  sons  and  Ephraim's  ports  ar^ 
And  mirie  the  throne  of  princely  Judah's  line; 
Then  since  my  people  with  my  standard  go. 
To  bring  the  strength  of  adverse  empire  low, 
I^t  Moab's  soil,  to  vile  subjection  brought. 
With  groansdeclare  how  well  our  rankshave fought; 
Ijet  vanquish'd  Edom  bow  its  humbled  head. 
And  tell  how  pompous  on  its  pride  1  tread; 
And  now,  Philistia,  with  thy  conquering  host. 
Dismay 'd  and  broke,  of  conquer'd  Israel  boast; 
But  if  a  seer  or  rabbah  yet  remain 
On  Johemnnn's  hill,  or  Anion's  plain. 
Lead  forth  our  aimies.  Lord,  regard  our  prayer^ 
Lead,  Lord  of  battles,  and  we'U  conquer  tb<Hi».'* 

c  c 
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As  this  the  warrior  spake,  his  heart  arose, 
And  thus,  with  grateful  tum,  pcrtbmi'd  the  close: 
Though  men  to  men  their  best  assistance  lend, 
Vet  men  alone  will  but  in  vain  befriend ; 
Through  God  we  work  exploits  of  hii;h  renown,  ^ 
'Tis  God  that  treads  our  great  opposers  down. 

Hear  now  the  praise  of  weiUdisj  ntcd  fields. 
The  best  return  victorious  honour  yields ; 
'Tis  common  good  restor'd,  when  lovely  Peace 
is  joinM  with  Righteousness  in  strict  embrace; 
Hear,  all  ye  victors,  what  your  sword  seen; is, 
Hear,  all  ye  nations,  for  the  cause  is  yours; 
And  when  the  joyful  trumpets  louilly  sound. 
When  groaning  captives  in  their  ranks  are  bound. 
When  pillars  lift  .the  bloody  p!umos  in  air, 
And  broken  shafts  and  batterM  armour  bear; 
When  painted  arches  acts  of  war  reflate, 
Wlien  slow  procession's  pomps  augment  the  state ; 
When  fame  relate^  their  woith  among  the  throng. 
Thus  take  from  David  their  triumphant  song: 
"  Oh,  clap  your  hands  together!  oh,  rejoice. 
In  God,  with  melody's  exalted  voice; 
Your  sacred  psalm  within  his  dwelling  raisc^ 
And,  Tor  a  pure  oblation,  offer  praise; 
For  the  rich  goodness  plentifully  shows 
He  prospers  our  design  upon  our  foes. 
Then  hither,  all  ye  nations,  hither  run, 
lielu^d  the  wonders  which  the  Lord  has  done ; 
Behold,  with  what  a  mind,  the  heap  of  slain, 
He  spreads  the  sanguine  surface  of  the  plain;  ^ 
He  makes  the  wars,  that  mad  confusion  huri'd, 
Be  spent  in  victories,  and  leave  the  world. 
He  breaks  the  bended  bows,  the  spears  of  ire. 
And  bums  the  shattered  chariots  in  the  fire. 
And  bids  the  realms  be  still,  the  tumult  cca<:e. 
And  know  the  Lord  of  war,  for  Lord  of  peace." 
Now  may  the  tender  youth  in  icoodn^-ss  rise, 
Beneath  the  guidance  of  their  parents  eyes, 
As  tall  young  poplars,  when  the  ranp«*r*8  uigh. 
To  watch  their  risings,  lest  they  shoot  awry. 
Now  may  the  beauteous  danghtt-rs,  bred  with  care. 
In  modest  rules,  and  pious  acts  of  fear, 
Like  polish'd  corners  of  the  temple  be. 
So  bright,  so  spotless,  and  so  lit  for  thee. 
Now  may  the  various  seasons  bl(  ss  the  soil, 
And  plenteous  gardeners  pay  the  ploughman's  toil; 
Now  sheep  and  kine,  upon  the  flowery  meads, 
Increase  in  thousands,  and  ten  thousand  heads; 
And  now  no  more  the  sound  of  grief  complains 
For  those  that  fall  in  fight,  or  live  in  chains; 
Here,  when  the  blessingii  are  proclaimed  aloud. 
Join  all  the  voices  of  the  thankful  crowd; 
Let  all  that  feel  them  thus  confers  their  part, 
Thus  own  their  worth,  with  one  unitwl  heait; 
Happy  the  realm  which  God  vouchsafes  to  bless 
With  all  the  glories  of  a  bright  success ! 
And  happy  thric*?  the  realm  if  thus  he  please 
To  crown  those  glories  with  the  swet'fs  ofeajjc; 
From  warfare  finish'd  on  a  chain  of  thou^-ht, 
To  bright  attempts  of  future  rapture  wrought ; 
Yet  strontrer,  yet  Uiy  pinions  stronger  raise, 
O  Fancy,  reigning  in  the  power  of  lays. 
For  SionSt  hill  thine  airy  courses  hold, 
'Twas  there  thy  David  prophesy'd  of  old; 
And  there  devout  in  contemplation  sit, 
In  holy  vision,  and  extatic  fit. 

Methinks  I  seem  to  feel  the  charm  begin. 
Now  sweet  contentment  tunes  my  soul  within; 
Now  wondrous  soft  arising  music  plays. 
And  now  full  sounds  upon  the  sesae  increase; 


Fit  David*8  \yn,  his  aitful  fingen  move, 
To  court  the  spirit  firom  the  realms  above ; 
And,  pleas'd  to  come  where  HoIiDGsa  attend^ 
I'li'e  courted  spirit  from  above  descends. 
Hence  on  the  lyre  and  voice  new  graces  lest. 
And  bright  prophetic  forms  enlarge  the  breast; 
Hence  firm  decrees  his  mystic  hymns  relate, 
AfBx'd  in  Hei^vcn's  adamantine  gate. 
The  glories  of  the  most  important  age. 
And  Christ's  blest  empire  seen  by  sure  presc^. 

When,  in  a  distant  view,  with  inward  e}-«s, 
He  sees  the  Son  descending  from  the  skies. 
To  take  the  form  of  man  for  mankind*s  sake, 
T  is  thus  he  makes  the  great  Mesniah  speak : 
"  It  is  not.  Father,  blood  of  bullocks  slain 
Can  cleanse  the  world  from  universal  stain; 
Such  offerings  a*  e  not  here  required  by  tl.ec, 
But  ^oint  at  mine,  and  leave  the  work  for  inc; 
To  perfect  which,  as  servants  ears  they  drill. 
In  sign  of  opening  to  their  master's  will ; 
Thy  will  would  open  mine,  and  have  me  ht^ar 
My  sign  of  ministry,  the  body  there. 
Prophetic!  volumes  of  our  state  assign 
The  world's  redemption  as  an  act  of  mine; 
And  lo,  with  cheeiftil  and  obedient  heart, 
I  come,  my  Father,  to  perform  my  part." 
So  spake  the  Son,  and  left  his  throng  above. 
When  wings  to  bear  him  were  prepared  by  Lorr; 
When  with  their  monarch,  on  the  great  decctfit, 
Sweet  Humbleness  and  gentle  Patience  went; 
Fair  sisters  both,  both  bless'd  in  his  esteem, 
And  both  appointed  here  to  wait  on  him. 

But  now,  before  the  prophet's  ravish'd  eyes, 
Succeeding  pj:ospects  of  his  life  arise; 
And  here  he  teacher  all  the  world  to  sing 
Those  strains  in  which  the  nation  own*d  him  kin^ 
When  boughs  as  at  an  holy  feast  they  bear, 
To  show  the  godhead  manifested  there ; 
And  garments,  as  a  mark  of  glory,  &trow*d, 
Declai'd  a  prince  proclaim^  upon  the  road; 
"  This  day  the  Jjotd  hath  made,  we  will  einplt»y 
In  songs,"  he  cries,  "  and  consecrate  to  joy. 
Hosannah,  Lonl,  Hosannah,  shed  thy  peace; 
Ilosannah,  long-expecting  nations  grace; 
Oh,  blessM  in  honour's  height  triumphant  thoo. 
That  wa»t  to  rome,  oh,  bless  thy  people  now." 

'T  were  easy  dwelling  here  with  fix*d  delijdit. 
And  much  the  sweet  engagcmnit  of  the  sight; 
But  fleeting  visions  each  on  other  throng. 
And  ehnn ue  the  music,  and  demand  the  song: 
All !  music  changM  by  sadly  moving  show; 
Ah !  song  demanded  in  excels  of  woe  1 
For  v.* hut  was  all  the  gracious  Saviour's  stay. 
Whilst  here  he  trod  in  life's  cncurobcr'd  way, 
But  troubled  patience,  persecuted  breath, 
Neglected  sorrows,  and  afllieting  death  ; 
Approach,  ye  sinners;  think  the  garden  shows 
His  bloody  sweat  of  full  arising  throws; 
Approach  his  grief,  and  hear  him  thus  complain, 
Through  David's  (icrson,  and  in  David's  stniii. 

"  Oh,  save  me,  God,  thy  floods  about  me  lofl, 
Thy  wrath  divine  hath  overflowVl  my  soul : 
I  come  at  length  where  rising  waters  drown. 
And  sink  in  d(K^p  afflictjon,  deeply  down. 
Deceitful  snares,  to  bring  me  to  the  dead. 
Lie  ready  plac'd  in  every  path  I  tread; 
And  Hell  itself,  with  all  that  Hell  contains. 
Of  fiends  .iccurs'd,  and  dreadful  change  of  |>a!n« ; 
To  daun^  firm  will,  and  cross  the  good  designed. 
With  strong  temptations  futon  on  the  miud ; 
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ief,  such  sorrows,  in  amazinj^  view, 
:ed  fetLTS  and  heaviness  pursue.** 
»,  deeply  read  in  human  frame, 
isions'  causes,  and  their  wild  extreme ; 
mov'd  an  object  more  oppot»'d  to  bliss, 
ther  agony  couid  equa)  his  ? 
nusic  still  proceeds  \ritti  mournful  airs, 
iakn  the  dangers,  as  it  speaks  the  fears, 
icred  presence,  from  the  son  withtlrawn : 
i,  my  father,  whither  art  thou  gone } 
!it  my  soul  bewail  tormenting  pa  u, 
my  words  of  an^ruish  fall  in  vain  ? 
uble's  near,  in  which  my  life  will  end ; 
le  is  near,  that  will  assistance  lend  ; 
ishan*s  bulls,  ni}'  foes<  against  mc  Uirong, 
d,  inhuman,  numberless,  and  strong. 
9ert  lions,  on  their  prey  they  go, 
h  their  fierce  desire  of  blood  they  show: 
rhers  wound  the  ground,  they  tore  my  back, 
ig  deep  furrows  manifest  the  track. 
crcM  my  tender  hands,  my  tender  feet, 
js*d  sharp  pangs,  whore  nerves  in  num- 
)ers  m6et; 
reams  of  life  foi'sake  my  rended  reins, 

I  like  water  spili'd  upon  the  plains; 
es,  that  us*d  in  hoVlow  seats  lo  close, 
:  with  aiig»ilsh  of  convulsive  throws  ; 
nrning  heart  is  melted  in  my  frame, 

dissolving  runs  before  a  flame; 
ngth  dries  up,  my  flesh  the  moisture  leaves, 
my  tongue  my  clammy  palate  cleaves: 
thirst;  alas!  for  drink  I  call; 
ik  they  give  me  vinegar  aud  gall, 
tful  game  the  savage  soldiers  go, 
my  vesture,  on  my  vesture  throw; 
ill  deride,  who  see  mc  thuss  forlorn, 
►ot  their  lips,  and  shake  their  headsin  scorn, 
itb  despiteful  jest,  *  Behold,*  they  cry, 
rtet  peculiar  darling  of  the  sky; 
ted  God  would  sav<*  his  soul  from  woe, 
xl  may  have  him,  if  he  loves  him  so.* 
:he  dust  of  death,  by  quick  decay, 
;  O  Father,  be  not  loner  aivay.** 
s  it  thus,  the  prince  of  life  was  slain? 
s  it  thus  he  dy'd  for  worthless  men  ? 
ssed  Jesus!  thus,  in  every  line, 
Ferings  which  the  prophet  spake  were  thine. 
;,  Christian,  to  the  corpse,  in  'spirit  come, 
th  true  sins  of  grief  surround  the  tomb, 
he  threshold-stone  let  Sin  be  slain, 
tcrifice  will  best  avenge  his  pain, 
hither  then  repentance,  sighs  and  tears, 
nortify*d  desires,  bring  holy  fears; 
mest  prayer  express'd  from  thoughts  that 
roll 

b  broken  mind,  and  groanings  of  the  soul; 
scatter  on  his  hearse,  and  so  prepare 
ibsequirs  the  Jews  deny'd  him  there; 
n  your  hearts  the  flames  of  love  may  bum, 
s  the  vault,  like  lamps  m  sacred  urn. 
>ft,  my  soul,  in  such  a  grateful  way, 
inmblest  homage,  with  the  godly  pay. 
David  strikes  the  sounding  chords  anew, 
thy  first  design  recals  thy  view ; 
ifc  to  d<*ftth,  from  death  to  life  he  flics, 

II  pursues  his  object  in  his  eyes; 

re  recounts,  in  more  enliven'd  song, 
^red  pi«sence,  not  absented  long: 
sh  not  suffered  in  the  grave  to  dwell, 
H  not  guffer'd  to  remain  in  Hell ; 


But  as  the  conqueror,  fatigu'd  in  war, 
With  hot  pursuit  of  enemies  afer. 
Reclines  to  drink  the  torrent  gliding  by. 
Then  lifts  his  looks  to  repossess  the  sky; 
So  bow*d  the  Son,  in  lifers  uneasy  road, 
With  anxious  toil  and  thorny  danger  strow'd; 
So  bowM  the  Son,  but  not  to  find  relief. 
But  taste  t!ic  deep  imbitter*d  floods  of  grief; 
So  ^^  hen  he  tasted  tliese,  he  rais'd  his  head. 
And  left  the  sable  mansions  of  the  dead, 
Ere  mouldering  time  cousUm*d  the  bones  away. 
Or  slow  corruption's  worms  had  work'd  decay: 
Here  faith*i  foundatioms  all  the  soul  employ 
With  springing  graces,  springing  beams  of  joy; 
Then  paus'd  tlie  voice,  where  Nature's  seen  to pMUf« 
And  for  a  time  suspend  her  ancient  laws. 

From  hence  arising  as  the  glories  riaet 
That  must  advance  above  the  lofty  skies, 
Ht*  nins  with  sprightly  fingers  o*er  the  l3rre. 
And  fills  new  songs  with  new  celestial  fire : 
In  which  he  shows,  by  fair  description's  ray. 
The  Christ*s  asceusion  to  the  realms  of  day; 
When  Justice,  pleas'd  with  life  already  paid, 
Unbends  her  brows,  and  sheaths  her  aqgry  blade; 
And  meditates  rewards,  and  will  restore 
What  Mercy  woo*d  him,  to  forsake  before. 
When  on  a  cloud,  with  gilded  edge  of  light. 
He  rose  above  the  reach  of  human  sight. 
And  met  the  pomp  that  hung  aloft  in  air, 
To  make  his  honours  more  exceeding  fair^ 
"  See,**  cries  the  prophet,  "  bow  the  chariots  wait 
To  bear  him  upwards  in  triumphant  state, 
By  twenty  thousands  in  unnumber*d  throng*, 
And  angels  draw  the  glittering  ranks  along. 
The  Lord  amongst  them  sits  in  glory  dret8*d. 
Nor  more  the  presence,  Sinai  Mount  confest.*' 
And  now  the  chariots  have  begun  to  fly, 
The  triumph  moves,  the  Lord  ascends  on  higl^ 
And  Sin  and  Satan,  us*d  to  captive  men, 
Are  dragg*d'for  captives  in  his  ample  train; 
While,  as  he  goes,  seraphic  circles  sing 
The  wondrous  conquest  of  their  wondrous  king; 
With  shouts  of  joy  their  heavenly  voices  raise. 
And  with  shrill  trumpets  manifest  his  praise; 
From  such  a  point  of  such  exceeding  height, 
A  while  my  verses  stoop  their  airy  flight,    , 
And  seem  for  rest  on  Olivet  to  breathe. 
And  charge  the  two  that  stand  in  white  beneath; 
That  as  they  move,  and  join  the  moving  rear 
Within  their  honour*d  hands,  aloft  they  bear 
The  crown  of  thorns,  the  cross  on  which  he  dyM, 
The  nails  that  pierc'd  his  limbs,  the  spear  his  side; 
Then,  where  kind  Mercy  lays  the  thunder  by, 
Where  Peace  has  hung  great  Michael's  arms  oa 
Let  these  adorn  his  magazine  above,       ■    [high; 
Aud  hang  the  trophies  of  victorious  love; 
Lest  man,  by  superstitious  mind  entic'd. 
Should  idolize  whatever  touch'd  the  Christ. 

But  still  the  prophet  in  the  spirit  soars 
To  new  Jerusalem's  imperial  doors; 
There  sees  and  hears  the  bless'd  angelic  throng, ' 
Thei-e  feels  their  music,  and  records  th^ir  song: 
Or,  with  the  vision  warm'd,  attempts  to  write. 
For  those  inhabitants  of  native  light. 
And  teaches  harmony's  distinguish*d  parts, 
In  sweet  respondence  of  united  hearts; 
For  thus  without  might  warbling  angels  sing. 
Their  course  containing  on  the  fluttered  winf , 
Eternal  gates!  your  stately  portals  rear, 
Eternal  gates  I  your  ways  of  joy  prepaid; 
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The  King  of  Glory  for  admitlance  stays; 

He  comes,  he'll  enter,  O  prepare  your  ways ; 

Then  bright  arch-ancelg,  that  attend  the  wall> 

Might  thus  upon  the  bfanteous  order  call : 

Ye  fellow-inini«tcrs,  that  now  proclaim 

Your  Kinjr  of  Gl(»ry,  tell  his  awful  name. 

At  which  the  beauteous  order  will  accjrd, 

And  sound  uf  solenm  notes  pronounce  the  Lord : 

The   I/)rd  endued   with   strength,  renowuM  for 

might, 
With  spoils  returning  from  the  finished  fizht. 
Again  with  lays  they  charm  the  sacred  gates, 
And  graces  double)  while  the  song  repeats; 
Again  within  the  sacred  guardians  sing, 
And  ask  the  name  of  their  victorious  king; 
And  then  anaiu,  the  Lord's  the  name  rebounds 
JKrom  toni^ue  to  tongue,  catcird  up  in  frequent 
rounds. 

New  thrones  and  powers  appear  to  lift  the  gate, 
And  David  still  pursues  their  enter'd  state. 
Oh,  prophet !  fathr*r !  whither  would'st  thou  fly  } 
Oh,  mystic  Israel's  cliariot  for  the  sky ; 
Thou  sacred  spirit !  what  a  wondrous  height, 
Sy  thre  supported,  soars  his  airy  flight! 
For  glimpse  of  Majesty  divine  is  brought, 
Among  the  shitHcd  prospects  of  the  thought: 
Dread,  sacred  sight !  I  dare  not  gaze  for  fear. 
But  sit  beneath  the  singer's  feet,  and  hear; 
And  hold  each  sound  that  interrupts  the  mind, 
Thus  in  a  calm  by  power  of  veree  confln'd. 

Ye  dreadful  ministers  of  (lod,  displeas'd, 
In  blasting  tcmfiests  Ix;  no  longer  rais'd  !  [groan. 
Ye  deep-month'd   thunders,   leave   your  direful 
Nor  roll  in  hollow  clouds  around  the  throne. 
The  still  small  Toice  more  justly  will  express 
How  grrrat  Jehovah  did  the  Lord  address. 
And  you  bright-feat  he  r'd  choirs  of  endless  peace, 
A  while  fn)m  tuneful  halleUijahs  cease; 
A  while  stand  tix'd,  with  deep  attentive  care, 
You'll  have  the  time  to  sing  for  ever  there. 
The  royal  pmphet  will  the  silence  break. 
And  in  his  words  Almighty  goodness  speak. 
He  spake  (and  smil'd  to  see  the  business  done), 
**  Thou  art  my  first,  my  great  begotten  Son; 
Here  on  the  right  of  Majesty  sit  down, 
J\njoy  thy  conquest,  and  receive  thy  crown, 
Wliile  I  thy  worship  and  renown  C(»mpletc, 
And  make  thy  foes  the  foOt-stool  of  thy  feet; 
For  I'll  pronounce  the  long-resolv'd  decree. 
My  sacred  Sion  be  reserved  for  thee. 
From  thence  thy  peaceful  rod  of  power  extend. 
From  ti.ence  thy  Messenger  of  Mercy  send, 
And  teach  thy  vantjuish'd  enemies  to  bow, 
And  rule  where  Hell  has  lix'd  an  empire  now. 
Then  ready  nations  to  their  rightful  king 
The  free-will  uflcrings  of  their  hearts  shall  bring. 
In  holy  beauties  for  acceptance  dress'd. 
And  ready  nations  be  with  pardon  bless'd; 
Meanwhile  thy  tiaun  of  tmth  begins  the  day, 
FiMliu^hle'i'd  s«bj<-cts  shall  increase  tlie  sway; 
"With  such  a  splendid  and  unnuinber'd  train. 
As  den-sin  morning  till  the  grassy  plain. 
This  by  mys<'lf  1  swore;  thcirreat  ir.tent 
Has  past  my  sanction,  and  1  can't  rt^pf  nt : 
Tliou  art  a  king,  and  priest  of  peaci*  below, 
J^ike  S.ilem's'  monarch,  and  for  ever  so. 
Ask  what  thou  wilt,  'tis  thine  tlie  Gentiles'  claim; 
For  thy  pos8es.>ion  take  the  world's  extreme. 
The  kings  shuU  rage,  the  jiarties  strive  in  vain, 
By  persecuting  rage,  to  break  thy  nign; 


Thou  art  my  Christ,  and  they  that  still  cin  be 
R(  bellious  subjects  be  destroy'd  by  tbee. 
Bring,  like  the  potter,  to  severe  decay. 
Thy  worthless  creatures,  found  in  humble  dsy; 
Then  hear,  ye  raonarchs,  and  ye  judges  hear, 
Rejoice  with  trembling,  serve  the  Lord  with  tear; 
In  his  commands  with  signs  of  homage  move. 
And  kiss  the  gracious  offers  of  his  love : 
Ye  surely  perish  if  his  anger  flame. 
And  only  they  be  blessed  that  bless  his  name.** 
Thus  <loes  the  Christ  in  David's  anthems  sbine^ 
With  full  magnificence  of  art  divine; 
Then  on  his  subjects  gifts  of  grace  bestow. 
And  spread  his  image  on  their  hearts  below; 
As  when  our  earthly  kings  receive  the  glob^ 
The  sacred  unction,  and  the  purple  robe. 
And  mount  the  throne  with  golden  glory  crown'd. 
They  scatter  medals  of  themselves  around; 
There  heavenly  sin5:ers  clap  their  vary'd  wingSp 
And  lead  the  choir  of  all  created  things. 
Relate  his  glory's  everlasting  prime, 
His  fame  continued  with  the  length  of  time; 
While,  ere  tJie  Sun  shall  dart  a  jplded  beam. 
Or  changing  Moons  diffuse  the  silverM  gleam  ^ 
Where-c'er  the  waves  of  rolKug  ocean  sent. 
Encompass  land  with  arms  of  wide  extent. 
Hail,  full  of  mercy:  ready  nations  cry! 
Hail,  oh,  for  ever,  ever  bless'd  on  high! 
Hail,  oh,  for  ever  on  thy  beauteous  throne  ! 
Thou  Lord  that  workest  wondrous  things  alone ! 
Still  let  thy  glory  to  the  worid  appear. 
And  all  the  riches  of  thy  goodness  hear. 

But  thou,  fair  church,  in  whom  he  fixes  love, 
lliou  queen  accepted  of  the  Prince  al>ove ; 
Behold  him  fairer  than  the  sons  of  m»?n; 
Embrace  his  offer'd  heart,  and  share  his  reign; 
In  Moj>es'  laws  they  bred  thy  tender  years ; 
But  now  to  new  commands  incline  thine  ears, 
Forget  thy  people,  bear  no  more  in  mind 
Thy  father's  honshold,  for  thy  spouse  is  kind. 
Within  thy  soul  let  vain  affections  die. 
Him  only  worship,  and  with  him  comply. 
So  shall  thy  spouse's  heart  with  thine  agree, 
So  shall  his  fervour  still  increase  for  tliee.  . 
Come,  while  he  calls,  supremely-favour'd  qoeeiif 
In  heavenly  glories  dress  thy  soul  within; 
With  pious  actions  to  the  throne  be  brought, 
In  close  connection  of  the  virtues  wrought; 
Let  these  around  thee  for  a  garment  shine. 
And  be  the  work  to  make  them  pleasing  thine: 
Come,  lovely  queen,  advance  with  stately  port; 
Thy  good  companions  shall  complete  thy  court, 
With  joyful  souls  their  joyful  entrance  sing. 
And  fill  the  palace  of  your  gracious  king; 
What  though  thy  Mos«'s  a'ld  the  prophets  c««, 
What  though  the  priesthood  leaves  the  settled  race, 
The  father's  place  their  offspring  well  supplies, 
When  at  thy  spouse's  ministry  they  rise; 
When  thy  bless'd  houshold  on  his  orders  go. 
And  rule  for  him  whcre-e'er  he  reigns  below. 
Come,  queen  exalted,  come ;  my  lasting  song 
To  future  ages  shall  thy  fame  prolong. 
The  joyful  nations  shall  thy  praise  proclaim. 
And,  for  their  safety,  crowd  beneath  thy  name. 
Oh,  bounteous  Saviour!  still  thy  mercy  kind, 
Still  what  thy  Davul  •^un::,  thy  servants  find! 
Still  wliat  thy  David  sung  thy  servants  see, 
From  thee  strnt  down,  and  sent  again  to  thee. 
They  s«-e  the  words  of  thanks,  and  love  dinner 
111  ktruius  uiyaiterious  iutermingled  »himv 
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Mt  and  rich  unite  in  costly  waves, 
I  purling  gold  the  purpled  web  receives; 
till  the  church  he  shadow^  hears  the  lays, 
ly  service,  as  an  aid  to  praise. 
>e  her  temper  good  Devotion  warms, 
lounts  aloft  with  more  engaging  charms: 
as  she  strives  to  reach  the  lofty  sky, 
aratitude  assist  her  will  to  fly; 
se  our  gratitude  becomes  on  fire, 
feels  its  flames  improv'd  by  strong  desire; 
feels  desire  in  eager  wishes  move, 
ish  determine  in  the  point  of  love. 
1  hymns  to  regulate,  and  such  to  raise, 
ach,  ye  sounding  instruments  of  praise: 
it  you  tune  for  him  whose  holy  love, 
h  aspiring  to  the  choir  above, 
•nd  to  practise  ere  his  time  to  go, 
tly  call'd  you  to  the  choir  below; 
where  he  placed  you,  with  your  solemn  sound, 
od's  high  glory,  fill  the  sacred  ground, 
lere,  and  cvery-where,  his  wondrous  name 
I  his  firmament  of  power  proclaim, 
easing  lutes  with  easy  sweetness  move, 
ch  the  sentiments  of  heavenly  love; 
the  lyre  and  voice,  to  tell  the  charms 
rintly  stole  him  from  the  Father's  arms; 
embling  timbrels,  usM  with  airs  of  mirth, 
the  loud  Hosannah  rais'd  on  Earth; 
3n  an  ass  he  meekly  rides  along, 
altitudes  are  heard  within  the  song. 
aor*d  psaltery  join  the  doleful  part, 
;h  his  agony  possest  his  heart; 
em  to  feel  thyself,  and  seem  to  show, 
5  heaviness  and  signs  of  woe. 
js  organ,  at  his  passion  moan, 
ter  forth  thy  sympathizing  groan, 
(low  murmurs  anxious  sorrow  spenlc, 
melancholy  winds  thine  entrails  shake, 
n  he  suffcT*d,  with  complaining  sound, 
•rms  in  vaulted  caserns  shook  the  ground; 
leerful  cymbals  give  an  air>'  strain, 
having  bravely  broke  the  doubled  chain 
th  and  Hell,  he  left  the  conquered  grave, 
le  to  visit  those  he  dy'd  to  save, 
he  mounts  in  son*;,  and  angels  sinsr, 
rand  procession,  their  returning  king, 
hant  trumpt  ts  raise  their  notc^s  on  high, 
ike  them  s«*eni  to  mount,  and  seem  to  fly, 
I  at  once  conspire  to  praise  the  Lord, 
c's  full  consent,  and  just  accord : 
of  art,  in  such  melodious  way, 
le  the  service  which  you  join  to  pay, 
lations  sing  Amen,  and  yet  again 
rth  the  note,  and  sing  aloud  Amen, 
has  my  faucj'  gone  where  David  leads, 
'tly  pacing  o*er  the  grassy  meads; 
)]y  mounting  where  the  monarcbs  rear 
led  spires  of  palaces  in  air; 
joting  thence,  upon  the  level  flight, 
dful  (]an(;ers  and  the  toils  of  fight, 
th  utmost  stretch  ascending  far, 
the  region  of  the  farthest  star; 
>est-sightwl  eagles  towering  fly, 
her  their  broad  sails  in  open  sky, 
h  on  wings  half-closM  slide  gently  down, 
attempt  shall  all  my  lalwurs  crown. 
s'  verse  the  rest  be  better  shown, 
is  more,  or  should  be  more,  thine  own. 
1  the  spirit  that  supports  my  lines 
>v*d  unequal  to  my  large  designs. 


Lfit  others  rise  from  earthly  ptssion's  dream. 
By  me  provok'd  to  vindicate  the  theme. 
Let  others  round  the  world  in  rapture  rove. 
Or  with  strong  feathers  fan  the  breeze  above, 
Or  walk  the  dusky  shades  of  Death,  and  dive 
Down  Hell's  abyss,  and  mount  again  alive. 
But,  oh,  my  God !  may  these  unartful  rhyme* 
In  sober  words  of  woe  bemoan  my  crimes. 
*T  is  fit  the  sorrows  I  for  ever,  vent 
Wr  what  I  never  can  enough  repent; 
T  is  fit,  and  David  shows  the  moving  way. 
And  with  his  prayer  instructs  my  soul  to  pray. 
Then,  since  thy  guilt  is  more  than  match'd  by  me. 
And  since  my  troubles  should  with  thine  agree, 
O  Muse,  to  glories  in  aflSiction  born! 
May  thy  humility  my  soul  adorn. 
For  humblest  prayers  are  most  afiecting  strains, 
As  mines  lie  rich  in  lowly  planted  veins; 
Such  aid  I  want,  to  render  mercy  kind. 
And  such  an  aid  as  here  I  want,  I  find: 
Thy  weeping  accents  in  my  numbers  run, 
Ah,  thought !  ah,  voice,  of  inward  dole  begun  \ 
My  God,  whose  anger  is  appeas'd  by  tears. 
Bow  gently  down  thy  Mercy's  gracious  ears  ; 
With  many  tongues  my  sins  for  justice  c^ll. 
But  Mercy's  ears  are  manifold  for  alL 
Those  sweet  celestial  windows  open  wide, 
And  in  full  streams  let  soft  compassion  glide; 
There  wash  my  soul,  and  cleanse  it  yet  again^ 
O  throughly  cleanse  it  from  the  guilty  stain; 
For  I  my  life  with  inward  anguish  see, 
And  all  its  wretchedness  confess  to  thee. 
The  large  indictment  stands  before  my  view,. 
Drawn  forth  by  conscience,  most  amazing  true; 
And  fill'd  with  seci-ets  hid  from  human  eye. 
When,  foolish  man,  thy  God  stood  witness  by. 
Then,  oh,  thou  majesty  divinely  great. 
Accept  the  sad  confessions  1  repeat. 
Which  clear  thy  justice  to  the  world  below, 
Shouhl  dismal  sentence  doom  my  soul  to  woe. 
When  in  the  silent  womb  my  shape  was  made. 
And  from  the  womb  to  lightsome  life  convey 'd, 
Curs'd  sin  bee  an  to  take  unhappy  root. 
And  through  my  veins  its  early  fibix's  shoot; 
A  nd  then  what  goodness  didst  thou  show,  to  kill 
The  rising  weeds*  and  principles  of  ill; 
When  to  my  breast,  in  fair  celestial  flame, 
l%ternal  Truth  and  lovely  Wisdom  came. 
Bright  gift,  by  simple  Nature  never  got. 
But  here  revealed  to  change  the  ancient  blot. 
This  wondrous  help  which  Mercy  pleas'd  to  gran^ 
Continue  still,  for  still  thine  aid  I  want; 
And,  as  the  men  whom  leprosies  invade. 
Or  they  that  touch  the  carcase  of  the  dead. 
With  hyssop  sprinkled,  and  by  water  clean'd. 
Their  former  pureness  in  the  law  regaln'd; 
So  purge  my  soul,  diseas*d,  alas !  within. 
And  much  polluted  with  dead  works  of  sin. 
For  such  bless'd  favours  at  thine  hand  1  sue. 
Be  grace  thine  hyssop  and  thy  water  too. 
Then  shall  my  whiteness  for  perfection  vie 
With  blanching  snows  that  newly  leave  the  sky. 
Thus,  through  my  mind,  thy  voice  of  gladness  send. 
Thus  speak  the  joyful  woi-d,  I  will  be  cleau'd; 
That  all  my  strength,  consumed  with  mournfbl 
May,  by  thy  saving  health,  rejoice  again :    [pain. 
And  now  no  more  my  foul  oflences  see, 
O  turn  from  these,  but  turn  thee  not  from  me ^ 
Or,  lest  they  nmke  mc  too  deform'd  a  sight, 
Ob,  blot  them  with  Oblivion's  endless  nighU 
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Then  further  pureness  to  thy  sen'ant  grant, 
Another  heart,  or  change  in  this,  I  want. 
Create  another,  or  the  chHngc  cn^te, 
For  now  my  vile  corruption  is  so  great. 
It  seems  a  new  creation  to  restore 
Its  fall'n  estate  to  what  it  was  before. 
Renew  my  spirit,  raging  in  my  breast, 
And  all  its  passions  in  thrir  course  arrest; 
Or  turn  their  motions,  widely  gr)ne  ahtray, 
And  fix  their  footsteps  in  thy  rivhttoos  way; 
When  this  is  granted,  when  again  Vm  whole. 
Oh  Titter  withdraw  thy  prc^^ncc  from  my  soul : 
There  let  it  shine,  so  let  me  be  restor'd 
To  present  joy,  which  conscious  hopr*;  aflford. 
There  let  it  swwtly  shine,  and  o'er  my  breast 
Diffuse  the  dawning  of  eternal  rest; 
Then  shall  the  wicked  this  compassion  see. 
And  learn  thy  worship,  an'!  thy  works,  from  me. 
For  1,  to  such  occasions  of  thy  praijM?, 
Will  tune  my  lyre,  and  consecrate  my  lays. 
Unseal  my  lips,  where  guilt  and  shame  haw  hung, 
To  stop  the  passage  of  my  grateful  tongue, 
And  let  my  prayer  and  s(»ng  ascend,  my  prayer 
Here  joined  witii  saints,  my  song  with  angels  there; 
Yet  neither  praj'cr  I'd  give,  nor  songs  alone, 
If  either  offerings  were  us  much  thy  own: 
But  thine's  the  contrite  spirit,  thine's  an  h*^rt 
Oppress'd  with  sorrow,  broke  with  inward  smart; 
Tliat  at  thy  footstool  in  confession  shows,. 
How  well  its  faults,  how  well  the  jtidge  it  knows; 
That  sin  with  sober  resolution  flies, 
This  gift  thy  niertry  never  will  des]>ise.' 
Then  in  ray  soul  a  mystic  altar  rt-ar. 
And  such  a  sacrifice  I'll  ofler  ther<». 
There  shall  it  stand,  in  vows  of  virtue  bound, 
There  falling  tears  shall  wash  it  all  around; 
And  sharp  remoi-se,  yet  sharper  e<li:'d  by  woe, 
Desf  rvM  and  fear'd,  iufliet  the  t)U«ling  blow  ; 
There  shall  my  tliou^hts  to  holy  breathings  fly. 
Instead  of  inccns<»  to  perfutne  the  sky. 
And  thence  my  willin?  heart  aspires  above, 
A  victim  panting  in  the  flames  of  love. 

SOLOMON. 


As  through  the  Psalms,  from  theme  to  theme  I 
chang'd, 
Methinks  like  Eve  in  Paradisn  1  rang'd; 
And  every  grace  of  song  I  seemM  to  see. 
As  the  gay  pride  of  every  season  she; 
She,  gently  treading  all  the  walks  around, 
Admir'd  the -spriniring  beauties  of  thtr  pround, 
The  lily,  glistering  with  the  morning  dew, 
The  rose  in  red,  the  violet  in  bhie, 
The  pink  in  pale,  the  bells  in  purple  rows. 
And  tulips  colourM  in  a  thousand  shows: 
Then  hen'  and  there  perhaps  she  pulPd  a  flower, 
To  htrcw  with  moss,  and  paint  hor  leafy  bower; 
And  here  and  there,  like  her  I  went  along, 
Chos*^  a  bright  strain,  and  bid  it  «leek  my  song.  • 

But  now  the  sacred  sing«''r  h  aves  mine  eye, 
Crown'd  ps  he  was,  I  think  he  moiuits  on  high : 
Fife  this  Devotion  bore  his  heavenly  Psalms, 
And  now  himself  hears  up  his  harp  and  palms. 
CJo,  saint  triumphant,  le;ive  the  changiii;^  sight, 
So  lifted  out,  you  suit  the  realms  of  light; 
But  U't  thy  glorious  rob<*  at  ])arting  go. 
Those  realms  have  robes  of  more  eff'ulgent  show; 
It  flies,  it  falls,  the  fluttering  silk  I  see; 
Tby  sou  has  caught  it,  and  be  sings  like  thee, 


With  such  election  of  a  theme  diTine, 

And  such  sweet  grace,  as  conquers  all  but  thmr. 

Hence  every  writer  o'er  the  fiibled  streams, 
Where  frolic  fiancies  spoil  with  idle  dreams; 
Or  round  the  sight  enchanted  clouds  dispose. 
Whence  wanton  Cupids  shoot  with  gilded  bom, 
A  nobler  writer,  strains  more  brightly  wrought, 
Themes  more  exalted,  fill  my  wondering  thoaf:lit: 
The  parted  skies  are  tracked  with  flames  above, 
As  lj)ve  descends  to  meet  ascending  Lore; 
The  iifasons  flourish  where  the  spouses  meet. 
And  earth  in  gardens  spreads  beneath  their  feel; 
This  fresh-bloom  prospect  in  tlie  bosom  throBg», 
When  Solomon  h<%in8  his  song  of  songs. 
Bids  the  wrapt  soul  to  I^ebanon  repair. 
And  lays  the  scene  of  all  his  actions  there; 
Where  as  he  wrote,  and  from  the  bower  surrey'd 
The  scenting  groves,  or  answering  knots  he  made. 
His  sacred  art  the  sights  of  Nature  brings,  • 
Beyond  their  use,  to  figure  heavenly  things. 

Great  Son  of  God!   whose  gospel  pleasM  to 
Round  thy  rich  glory  veils  of  earthly  show;  [thro« 
Who  made  the  vineyard  of  thy  church  design. 
Who  made  the  marriagc-fbast  a  type  of  thine; 
Assist  my  verses,  which  attempt  to  trace 
The  shadow'd  beauties  of  celestial  grace. 
And  with  illapses  of  seraphic  fire  f spire. 

The  work  which  pleas'd  thee  once,  once  more  ia- 

I..ook,  or  Illusion's  airy  visions  draw. 
Or  now  I  walk  the  gard<  ns  which  I  saw. 
Where  silver  waters  feed  a  flowering  spring, 
And  winds  salute  it  with  a  balmy  wing. 
There,  on  a  bank,  whose  shades  directly  rise, 
To  scre4»n  the  Sun,  and  not  exclude  the  skits. 
There  sits  the  sacred  Church ;  methinks  I  view 
The  spouse's  aspect,  and  her  ensigns  too. 
lier  fkee  has  features  where  the  Virtues  reign. 
Her  hands  the  book  of  sacn-d  Love  contain, 
A  light  (Truth's  emblem)  on  her  bosom  shines, 
And  at  her  sid*  the  m^^ekest  lamb  reclines: 
And  oft  on  htravenly  lectures  in  the  hook. 
And  oft  on  Hc»aven  itself  she  casts  a  look, 
Sweet,  humble,  fenent  zeal,  that  works  within, 
At  length  bursts  forth,  and  raptures  thus  hegiu: 

"  f^t  Ilim,  that  Him  my  soul  adores  above, 
In  close  communions  breathe  his  holv  love; 
For  thr^se  bless'd  words  his  pleasin*?  lips  impart, 
Beyond  all  cordials,  cheer  the,  fainting  heart. 
As  rich  and  sweet  th<»  precious  ointments  streatOt 
So  rich  thy  graces  flow,  so  sweet  thy  name 
Diffuses  sacred  joy  ;  't  is  hence  we  find 
Affection  rais'd  in  every  virgin  mind ; 
For  this  we  come,  the  daughters  here,  and  I, 
Still  draw  we  forward,  and  iM'huld  I  fly; 
I  fly  throngh  mercy,  when  ray  kimr  invites. 
To  tread  his  chaD>!M'rs  of  sincere  delights; 
There,  join'd  by  mystic  uni<m,  I  reji>ici*, 
Fxalt  my  temper  and  enlarge  my  voice. 
And  celebrate  thy  joys,  supirmely  more  * 
Than  earthly  b'iss;  thus  upright  liearts  adore. 
N'or  you,  ye  maids,  who  breathe  of  Salem*s  air, 
Nor  you  refuse  that  1  conduct  you  therf; 
Tboujfh  clouding  darkness  hath  cclipsM  my  face, 
Dark  as  I  am,  I  shine  with  beams  tif  grace*. 
As  the  hl;iek  tents,  whore  Ishmar  I's  line  abides 
With  e:'.ittering  trophies  dress  their  inward  sulos; 
Or  as  thy  cuitains,  Solomon,  are  seen. 
Whose  plaits  conceal  a  irolden  throne  within. 
'Twere  wrong  to  judge  me  by  the  carnal  sight, 
And  yet  ujy  visage  was  by  nature  white 
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'  sum,  which  persecute  the  meek, 

e  abroad,  and  score h'd  my  rosy  cheek. 

<i,  my  brethren,  tliey  were  angry  grown, 

xVb  me  dress  a  vineyard  not  my  ovvii, 

heir  rites  (tlieir  vines)  I  learnM  to  dwell, 

le  mean  employ  my  beauty  fell  ^ 

f  lost,  1  gave  my  labour  o*cr, 

own  vineyard  grew  dcform*d  the  more. 

turn;  O  say,  my  soul's  desire, 

)st  thou  feed  thy  flock,  and  where  retire 

hat  flock,  when  noon-tide  heats  arise } 

'.  of  Israel,  teach  my  dubious  eyes 

roe  right;  for  why  should  thine  abide 

andering  shepherds  turn  their  flucUs  a- 

ce  the  Church,  and  sighM:  a  purple  light 

)rth,  the  Godhead  stood  reveal'd  to  siarht. 

ven  and  Nature  smilM ;  as  white  as  snow 

less  vesture  loosely  fell  below : 

id  pUasM,  he  nodded:  round liis  head 

t(x]  glory  shook,  and  thus  he  said : 

,  the  loveliest  of  the  beauteous  kind, 

inst  want  thy  shepherd's  walk  to  flu* 

e  foot-8te])s  where  my  flocks  have  trod, 

8,  ol>edieut  to  the  laws  of  God; 

e  their  tents  my  teaching  servants  rear, 

tlic  kids,  thy  young  believers  there, 
lus  my  flocks  increase,  my  fair  delight, 
eir  numbers,. and  compare  the  sight 
loh's  horses  when  they  take  the  field, 
ns  to  dust,  and  make  the  nations  yield, 
vs  of  gems  thy  comely  cheeks  I  deck, 
ns  of  pendant  gold  overflow  thy  neck, 
ie  gems  the  riches  of  my  grace, 
ascending  glory  che.rs  thy  face: 
lal  robes  a  flowering  silver  strows, 
jld  engrailing  on  the  border  glows." 
ike ;  the  spouse  admiring  heard  the  sound, 
?ekly  ben<lin,?  on  the  sacred  ground, 
,  "  Oh  present  to  my  ravish'd  breast, 
et  communion  is  an  inward  feast, 
s  the  king,  while  all  around  our  heads 
;,  my  spikenard,  pleasing  odoui*s  sheds 
y  soul,  his  holy  comfort  flies ; 
y  treasurM  in  the  bosom  lies 
lied  myrrh,  so  sweet  the  scented  gale 

all  En-gcdi's  aromatic  %ah\'* 
^ys  the  king,  "  my  love,  I  see  thee  fair, 
'cs,  for  mildness,  with  the  dove's  com- 
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thou  belovM,  art  fair,"  the  Church   re- 

all  my  beauties  but  from  thee  arise;) 
all  pleasant,  these  communions  show 
nsels  pleasant,  and  thy  comforts  so. 
t  mnrriago  feasts  they  strow  the  flowers, 
>tial  chapUts  hang  the  summer  bowera, 
vc  thf  rooms  of  •melling  cedars  fine, 
ic  fond  bridegroom  and  the  bride  recline ; 
ly  soul  with  such  exceeding  care, 
ch,  with  more,  to  court  thy   presence 
L\'»  [rose 

I  hast  tliou  prais'd,"  he  says,  "  th<^  S:^aron 
flowery  fields  a  pleasing  odour  throws, 
•y  lilies  ravishM  sen^e  rejjale, 
I  pure  whiteness  jiaiat  t\n  ir  humble  va'c : 
net  of  sweetness  are  thy  lover's  due, 
I,  ray  love,  be  thou  a  lily  too, 
t  in  thorns ;  for  all  I  see, 
•  daughters,  are  as  thurus  to  thee.". 


Then  she;  **  the  trees  that  pleasing  apples  yield, 
Surpass  the  barren  trees  that  clothe  the  field; 
So  you  surpass  the  sons  with  worth  divine. 
So  shade,  and  fruit  as  well  a.H  shatle,  is  thiue. 
I  sat  me  down,  and  saw  thy  branches  spread. 
And  green  protection  flourish  o*ermy  head; 
I  saw  thy  fruit,  the  souPs  celestial  food, 
I  pull'd,  1  tastftd,  and  1  found  it  good. 
Hence  in  the  spirit  to  the  blissful  seats. 
Where  Love,  to  feast,  mysteriously  retreats, 
lie  led  me  forth;  I  saw  the  banner  rear. 
And  love  was  pencil'd  foji  the  motto  there. 
Prophets  and  teachers  in  your  care  combine. 
Stay  me  with  apples,  comfort  me  with  wine. 
The  cordial  promises  of  joys  above, 
For  hope  deferred  has  made  me  sick  with  love. 
Ah!  while  my  tongue  reveals  my  fond  desire. 
His  hands  support  me,  lest  my  life  expire; 
As  round  a  child  the  parent's  arms  arc  placed. 
This  holds  the  head,  and  that  enfolds  the  waisL'" 

Here  ccasM  the  Church,  and  leau*d  her  languid 
head. 
Bent  down  with  joy ;  when  thus  the  lover  said : 
'*  Behold,  yc  daughters  of  the  realm  of  peace. 
She  sleeps,  at  least  her  thoughts  of  sorrow  cease. 
Now,  by  the  bounding  roes,  the  skipping  fawns. 
Near  the  cool  brooks,  or  o*er  tiie  grassy  lawns. 
By  all  the  tender  innocents  that  rove. 
Your  hourly  charges,  in  my  sacred  grove. 
Guard  the  dear  charge  from  each  approach  of  ill^ 
I  would  not  have  her  wake  but  when  she  will." 

So  rest  the  Church  and  Spouse:  my  versos  so. 
Appear  to  languish  with  the  flames  you  show, 
And  pausing  rest ;  but  not  the  pause  be  long. 
For  still  thy  Solomon  pursues  the  song. 
Then  keep  the  place  in  view;  let  sweets  more  rare 
Tlian  earth  produces  fill  th<:  purpled  air; 
Let  something  solemn  overspread  the  green, 
Whi(*h  seems  to  tell  us,  Here  the  Lord  has  been  t 
But  let  the  virgin  still  in  prospect  shine. 
And  other  strains  of  hers  enliven  mine. 
She  wakes,  she  rises:  bid  the  whispering  breeze 
More  softly  whisper  in  the  waving  trees. 
Or  fall  with  silent  awe;  bid  all  around,  * 

Before  the  Church's  \'oice,  abate  their  sound. 
While  thus  her  shadowy  strains  attempt  to  show 
A  future  advent  of  the  spouse  below: 

**  Hark!  my  beloved's  voice!  behold  him  too! 
Behold  him  coming  in  the  distant  view: 
No  clambering  mountains  make  my  lover  stay, 
(For  what  are  mountains  in  a  lover's  way?) 
Leaping  he  comes,  how  like  the  nimble  roe 
He  runs  the  paths  his  prophets  us'd  to  show ! 
And  now  he  looks  from  yon  partition- wall. 
Built  till  he  comes — 't  is  only  then  to  fall. 
And  now  he*s  nearer  in  the  promise  seen. 
Too  faint  the  sight — 't  is  with  a  glass  between; 
From  hence  I  hear  him  as  a  lover  spe^k. 
Who  near  a  window  calls  a  fair  to  wake. 

*^  Attend,  ye  virgins,  whi'<«  the  words  that 
trace 
An  openinc:  spring  desi^  the  day  of  grace. 
Hark !  or  I  dn^am,  or  else  I  hear  him  say, 
*  Arise,  my  love;  my  fair  one  come  away ; 
For  now  the  tempests  of  thy  winter  end. 
Thick  rains  no  more  in  heavy«drops  dtscnd; 
Sweet  painted  flowers  their  silken  leaves  unclose. 
And  dress  the  face  of  F^arth  with  varied  shows; 
In  the  green  wood  the  singing  birds  renew 
Their  chirping  notes,  the  silver  turtles  coo: 
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The  trees  that  ylcM  the  fig  already  shoot. 
And  Unit  their  blos>oin8  for  their  eariy  fruit; 
With  fragrant  scents  the  vines  refresh  the  day, 
Arise,  my  love ;  my  fair-one,  come  away. 

0  eome,  my  dove,  forsake  thy  close  retreat, 
For  close  in  safety  hast  thou  fix'd  thy  seat, 
As  fearlui  pigeons  in  dark  clefts  abide, 

And  safe  the  clefts  their  tender  charjies  hide. 
Now  let  thy  looks  with  modest  guise  appear, . 
Now  let  thy  voice  salute  my  longing  ear. 
For  in  thy  looks  an  humble  mind  1  see, 
Pray«'r  forms  thy  voice,  and  l)oth  arc  sweet  to  me. 
To  save  the  bloomings  of  my  vineyanl,  haste, 
"Which  foxes  (false  deluding  teachers)  waste; 
Watch  w  ell  their  haunts,  and  catch  the  foxes  there, 
Ourgrap<s  are  tender,  and  demand  thy  care.* 
Thus  speaks  my  love:  surprising  love  diviue! 

1  thu>  am  his,  he  thus  for  ever  mine. 
And,  till  he  comes,  1  find  a  presence  still, 
Where  souls  attentive  serve  his  hrtly  will; 
Where  down  in  vale**  luispottexl  lilies  grow, 
White  ty])rs  of  innocence,  in  humble  show. 
Oh,  till  the  spi<'y  hnath  of  heavenly  day. 
Till  all  thy  shadows  fUet  heftire  thy  ray; 
Turn,  my  lielovccl,  with  thy  comforts  here. 
Turn  in  thy  promise,  in  thy  grace  ap|>ear. 
Nor  let  such  swiftness  in  the  ro<  s  he  shown 

To  save  themselves,  as  thou  to  cheer  thine  own; 
Turn  like  the  nimble  harts  that  lightly  bound. 
Before  the  stretches  of  the  fleetest  hound  ; 
Skim  the  plain  chase  of  lofty  Uefhei-'s  luad, 
And  make  the  mountain  wonder  if  they  tread." 

But  \nnp  exjjectancc  of  a  bliss  delay*d 
Sretds  anxious  doubt,  and  tempts  the  sacred 

maid ; 
Then  mists  arising  straight  repel  the  licht. 
The  eolour'd  garden  lies  disguised  with  night ; 
A  pale-horii'd  crescent  leads  a  glimmcnng  throng, 
And  groans  of  absence  jar  within  the  song. 

**  Bv  iiiuht,"  >he  cries,  **  a  night  which  blots  the 
1  seek  the  lover,  whom  1  fail  to  tind:  [mind, 

When  on  my  couch  cumjiosM  to  th«»us;ht  I  lie, 
1  search,  and  vainly  s«*arch,  with  Reason's  eye; 
J^is»»,  fondly  rise,  thy  present  search  .uive  o'er, 
And  ask  if  <tthers  knew  thy  lover  more. 
T)ark  as  it  is,  I  rise;  the  M'lon  that  shines 
Shows  bv  the  L'leam  the  city's  outward  lines: 
1  range  the  wanderini:  road,  the  winding  street. 
And  ask,  but  a^k  in  vain,  of  all  I  meet, 
'J'ill  toird  with  (;very  disappointing  place, 
My  steps  the  guardians  of  the  t<  inple  trace, 
Whom  thus  my  wish  accosts:  *  Ye  sacred  guides. 
Ye  piophcts,  tell  me  where  my  love  resides?' 
Twas  Well  I  (juestioiiM ;  scarce  I  i)ass'<l  ihcm  by, 
r're  my  rais'd  soul  perceives  my  lover  niirh: 
And  have  I  found  tluc,  found  my  joy  olivine? 
ll«)W  fast  I'll  hold  tlu-e,  till  I  niake  tine  mine  ! 
IVly  mother  waits  tlu"-,  thither  thou  repair, 
Long-waiting  Israel  want-  thy  pre<enci'  tliere." 
The  loV(  I   huiihs  to  set   tlie  virgii.'s  ]»ain; 
The  mists  n)ll  off,  an<l  quit  tin-  lloweiy  plain. 

**  Yes,  there  I  come,''    he  says,    "  thy  sorrow 


cease ; 


And  guard  her,  daughters  of  the  realms  of  peace. 
By  ail  the  boundinsj  roes  and  ^kipping  fawns, 
Near  the  cool  brook^;,  or  o'er  the  grassy  lawns; 
By  :iil  the  t.ndcr  innot'eut.^  that  rove, 
Your  hourly  charges,  in  my  sacred  grove: 
Guanl  th'*  dear  charge  from  each  aj)i>roach  of  ill, 
I'll  have  her  feel  my  comforts  while  she  will.'* 


Here  hand  in  hand,  with  cheerful  heart  therfi, 
When  wandering  Salem  sees  the  solemn  sbov. 
Dreams  the  rich  pomp  of  Solomon  again,  [scene: 
And   thus  her  daughters  sing   th*   approarbiag 
"  Who  from  the  desert,  where  the  waging  doods 
High  Sinai  pierces,  comes  involv'd  with  crowds} 
For  Sion's  hill  her  sober  pace  she  bends. 
As  grateful  incense  from  the  dome  ascends. 
It  MH.'ms  the  sweets,  from  all  Arabia  shf^. 
Curl  at  her  side,  and  hover  o*er  her  head. 
For  her  the  king  prepares  a  bed  of  state. 
Round  the  rich  bed  her  guards  in  order  wait. 
All  mystic  Israel's  sons,  *ti8  there  they  quell 
The  fi»c8  )vithin,  the  foes  without  repel. 
The  guard  his  ministry,  their  swords  of  fight* 
His  sacred  laws,  her  present  state  of  night. 
He  forms  a  chariot  too,  to  bring  her  thi^re, 
Not  the  carvM  frame  of  Solonnon  so  fair; 
Sweet  smells  the  chariot  as  the  temple  stood. 
The  fragrant  cedar  lent  them  both  the  wood ; 
Hi;;ih  wreaths  of  silvcr'd  colimms  prop  the  door, 
Pine  gold  cngraii'd  adorns  the  figurM  floor, 
l)e<'p-fVinging  purple  hangs  the  roof  above. 
And  silk  embroidery  paints  the  midst  with  lore." 
Go  forth,  yc  daughters;  Sion*8  daughters,  go » 
A  gn'^atcr  Solomon  exalts  the  show. 
If  crown'd  with  gold,  and  by  the  quern  hestnw'd. 
To  grace  his  nuptials,  Jacob's  monarch  rude; 
A  crown  of  glory  from  the  king  divine. 
To  }rrace  these  nuptials,  makes  the  Saviour  shinf ; 
While  the  blcss'd  pair  escpress'd  in  €*mblcm  ride, 
Messiah  Solomon,  his  Church  the  bride. 

Ye  kind  attendants^  who  with  womlering  rye^ 
Saw  the  grand  entry,  what  you  said  suilice ; 
You  sung  the  lover  with  a  loud  acclaim. 
The  lover's  fondness  longs  to  sing  the  dame. 
He  s|>eaks,  admiring  Nature  stands  around. 
And  learns  new  music,  while  it  bears  the  sound. 

**  Behold,  my  love,  how  fair  thy  beauties  sbov, 
Behohl  how  more,  how  most  extremely  so.! 
How  still  to  me  thy  constant  eyes  incline, 
I  see  the  turtle's  when  I  gaze  on  thine; 
Swe<>t  through  the  lids  they  shine  with  modest 
And  sweet  and  modest  is  a  virgin's  air.        [carr, 
How  bright  thy  locks !   how  well  their  number 
The  gnat  assemblies  of  my  lovely  saints!  [paints 
So  bright  the  kids,  so  numerously  fed, 
(Jraze  the  green  top  of  lofty  Ciilead's  head; 
AH  Ci'ilead's  head  a  fleecy  whiteness  clouds. 
And  the  rich  master  glories  in  the  crowds. 

"  How  pure  thy  tetth  !  for  equal  order  mailc. 
Each  answering  each,  whilst  all  tlie  public  aid; 
These  lo\ely  graces  in  my  Church  1  llnd. 
This  can(h»ur,  order,  and  accorded  mitid : 
Thus  when  the  season  bids  the  shepherd  lave 
His  sheep  new  shorn  within  the  crystal  wave; 
Wash'd  they  return,  in  such  unsully'd  white. 
Thus  inarch  by  pairs,  and  in  the  flock  unite. 
How  pl.^a^^e  thy  lips  adorn'd  with  native  retl! 
Art  vainly  mocks  them  in  the  scarlet  thread! 
But,  if  tlicy  part,  what  music  wafts  the  air  I 
So  sweet  thy  praises,  and  *»o  soft  thy  prayer. 
If  through  thy  looven'd  curls,  with  honobt  shams, 
Thy  lovely  temples'  fine  complexion  flame. 
Whatever  crimson  granate  blossoms  show, 
'Twas  nev<'r  theirs  so  much  to  please  and  glow. 
But  what's  thy  neck,  the  polish'd  form  I  sec. 
Whose  ivory  strength  supports  thine  eyes  to  me! 
Fair  type  of  flmmess,  when  my  saints  aspire 
The  sacred  coulkiencc  that  lifts  desire. 
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tnrret,  on  the  stately  frame, 
thousand  conquering  shields  of  fame, 
thy  breasts !  they  still  demand  my  lays, 
i:e  wakes  to  charm  me  whilst  1  gaze  1 
'  mountains  each  exactly  round, 
r  moimtahis  with  the  lily  croH'n'd; 
twin  roes,  and  each  on  either  bred, 
3  lilies  of  the  mountaiu's  head, 
itemblance  siMtless  virtues  show, 
h  lilies  feed  my  young  below, 
arcwe),  till  night's  dark  shades  decay, 
ly  virgin,  till  the  break  of  day; 
le  hills  of  spice  and  gums  1  fly, 
:  such  sweets  as  scent  n  purer  sky; 
save  thee,  still,  above  compare, 
ay  spotless,  still  1  find  thee  fair." 
•t,  celestial  maid;  for  if  he  go, 
J  part,  nor  is  the  promise  slow, 
ny  Fancy,  move ;  dispel  the  shade, 
b  the  morning,  and  relieve  the  maid. 
Sun,  the  Church  attends  to  see 
r  righteousness  arise  in  thee ; 
Sun;  and  bid  the  Church  a<lore; 
ie*ll  court  her,  whom  he  prais*d  before, 
ing,  it  shines;  there  seems  a  souod 
in  air,  and  feet  upon  the  ground  : 
meeting,  see  the  flowery  sceue, 
he  mystic  love  pursued  again. 

0  the  mount,  whose  spice  perfumes  the 

:e  thee ;  come,  my  spouse,  away; 
re  thy  Lebanon :  is  aught  we  see 
Lebanon,  comparM  to  me } 

1  thy  Canaan  turn  with  wishful  sight, 
non's,  Sheniar's,  and  Amana's  height ; 
Us  the  leopard,  there  assaults  the  bear : 

has  ills,  and  such  may  find  thee  there, 
•ouse,  my  sister,  O  thy  wondrous  art, 
)ueh  my  bosom  drew  my  ravish'd  heart! 
le  eye,  my  ravish'd  heart  is  gone, 
7  seeing  guides  consent  as  one. 
one  chain,  which  round  thy  body  plies, 

meml)ers  one  bless'd  union  ties. 
!,  my  sister,  O  the  charm  to  please, 
:  repaid  returns  my  bosom  ease ! 
ly  love,  and  strongly  wines  restore, 
aaust  yield,  thy  love  enflames  me  more, 
ine  ointments  (all  thy  virtues)  smell, 
pices  please  thy  king  so  well, 
hy  doctrine  on  thy  lips  resides  ! 
J  two  combs  the  dropping  honey  glides; 
ithout,  as  all  within  sincere, 
y  tongue — I  find  it  honey  there, 
thy  graces  thus  around  thee  shine, 
s  of  Lebanon  must  yield  to  thine! 
,  his  garden,  every  scented  tree, 
',  my  sister,  all  1  find  in  thee, 
nyself,  I  fence,  I  shut,  1  seal; 
s  spring,  mystt^ious  gaitlen,  hail  I 
i  font,  where  heavenly  waters  flow ; 
garden,  where  the  Graces  grow, 
my  fruits,  my  cypress,  and  my  fir, 
I,  spikenard,  cinnamon,  and  myrrh; 
fountains  for  their  use  abound, 
IS  of  savour  feed  the  living  uround." 
pake  thie-Christ,  when  thus  the  Church 

kd  her  anps  where-e'er  the  spirit  flies) ; 
ig  northern  gales,  who  freshly  shake 
reeds ;  ye  northern  gales,  awake. 


And  thou  the  regent  of  the  sonthem  sky, 

O  soft  inspiring,  o'er  my  garden  fly ; 

Unlock  and  waft  my  sweets,  that  every  grace. 

In  all  its  heavenly  life,  regale  the  place. 

If  thus  a  Paradise  thy  garden  prove, 

'Twere  best  preparM  to  entertain  my  love; 

And,  that  the  pleasing  fruits  may  please  the  more* 

0  think  my  proffer  was  thy  gift  before.** 

At  this,  the  Saviour  cries,  "  Behold  me  near. 
My  spouse,  my  si'ster;  O  behold  me  here; 
To  gather  fruits,  1  come  at  thy  request. 
And,  pleased,  my  soul  accepts  the  .solemn  feast; 

1  gatlier  myrrh,  with  spicre  to  scent  the  treat. 
My  virgin-honey  with  the  combs  I  eat; 

I  drink  my  sweetening  milk,  my  lively  wine 
(These  words  of  pleasure  mean  thy  gifts*  divine)  ; 
To  share  my  bliss,  my  good  elect  I  call, 
The  Church  (my  garden)  must  include  them  all; 
Now  sit  and  banquet ;  now,  belov'd,  you  see 
What  gifts  I  love,  and  prove  these  fruits  with  me; 

0  might  this  sweet  communion  ever  last!** 
But  with  the  Sun  the  sweet  communion  past. 
The  Saviour  parts,  and  on  Oblivion's  breast 
Beuumb'd  and  slumbering  lies  the  Church  to  rest. 
Pass  the  sweet  alleys  while  the  dusk  abides. 
Seek  the  fair  lodge  in  vhich  the  maid  resides; 
Then,  Fancy,  seek  the  maid  at  night  again, 
The  Christ  will  come,  but  comes,  alas,  in  vain. 

**  I  sleep,"  she  says,  *'  and  yet  my  heart  awakes** 
(There's  still  some  feeling  whih?  the  lover  speaks) ; 
"  With  wh4t  fond  fervour  from  without  he  cries, 
*  Arise,  my  love;  my  undefiPd,  arise! 
My  dove,  my  sister,  cold  tb<i  dews  alight. 
And  fill  my  tresses  with  the  di*ops  of  night;' 
Alas,  I'm  all  unrob'd,  1  wash'd  my  feet, 

1  tasted  slumber,  and  1  find  it  s\\eet, 

**  As  thus  my  words  refuse*,  he  slips  his  hands 
Where  the  clos'd  latch  my  c;ruel  door  commands; 
What,  though  deny'd,  so  persevering  kind ! 
Who  long  denies  a  persevering  mind  ? 
From  my  wak'd  soul  my  slothful  temper  flies, 
My  bowels' yearn ;  I  rise,  my  love,  1  rise; 
I  find  the  latch  thy  fingers  toueh'd  before. 
Thy  smelling  myrrh  conies  dropping  oflf  the  door. 
Now,  Where's  my  love  ? — what !  hast  thou  left  the 
O,  to  my  soul  repeat  thy  words  of  grace !    [place. 
Speak  in  the  dark,  my  love ;  I  seek  there  round. 
And  vainly  seek  thee,  till  thou  wilt  be  found. 
What,  no  return?  I  own  my  folly  past, 
I  lay  too  listless ;  speak,  my  love,  at  last. 
The  guards  have  found  me — are  ye  guards  indeed. 
Who  smite  the  sad,  who  make  the  feeble  bleed  } 
Dividing  teachers,  these  ;  who  wrong  my  name, 
Hend  my  long  veil,  and  cast  me  bare  to  shame. 
But  you,  ye  daughters  of  the  realm  of  rest. 
If  ever  pity  mov'd  a  virgin-breast. 
Tell  my  belov'd  how  languishing  I  lie. 
How  love  has  brought  me  near  the  point  to  die." 

**  And  what  belov'd  is  this  you  would  have  found  ?*• 
Say  Salem's  daughters,  as  they  flock'd  around; 
"  What  wondrous  thing?  what  charm  beyond  com- 
Say,  what's  thy  lover,  fairest  o'er  the  fair?"  [pare  } 
"  His  face  is  white  and  ruddy,"  she  replies, 
"  So  mercy,  join'd  to  justice,  tempers  dies; 
His  lofty  stature,  where  a  myriad  shine, 
O'ertops  and  speaks  a  majesty  divine. 
Fair  Honour  crowns  his  head,  the  raven-black. 
In  bushy  curlings,  flows  adown  his  back: 
Sparkling  his  eyes,  with  full  proportion  plac'd. 
White  like  the  milk,  and  with  a  mildness  grac'd; 
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As  the  sweet  doves,  whene'er  they  fomlly  play 
By  running  water*  in  a  glittering  day. 
Within  his  bn:ath  what  pio^sin:?  s«  eetness  grows ! 
'Tis  spice  exbaPd,  and  mingied  on  the  rose. 
Within  his  words  what  grace  with  goodness  mec*ts ! 
So  beds  of  lilies  drop  with  balmy  sweets. 
What  rings  of  eastern  price  his  fingers  hold  I 
Gold  decks  the  fingers,  ber>i  decks  the  gokl! 
His  ivory  shape  adorns  a  costly  vest,       [breast ; 
Work  paints  the  skirts,  aii«l  gems   inrich   the 
His  limbs  beneath,  his  shining  ^^mdals  case 
Like  marble  columns  on  a  golden  base. 

"  Nor  boasts  that  mountain,  where  the  cedar-tree 
Perfumes  our  realm,  such  numerous  hwe<*ts  as  he. 
O,  lovely  all !  what  could  my  king  require 
To  make  his  presence  more  the  world's  desire? 
And  now,  ye  maids,  if  such  a  friend  you  know, 
*Tis  such  my  longings  look  to  find  below." 

While  thus  her  friend  the  spouse's  anthems  sing. 

Decked  with  the  thummim,  cnywn'd  a  sacred  king ; 

The  daughters*  hearts  the  fine  description  drew, 

And  that  which  raised  their  wonder,  askM  their 

view.  [fair, 

**  Then  where,**  tliey  cry,  "thou  fairest  o'er  tlic 
Where  goes  thy  lover?  Tell  the  virgins  where. 
What  flowering  walks  invite  his  steps  aside? 
We*ll  help  to  8<^k  him,  let  those  walks  be  try'd." 

The  spouse  revolving  here  the  grand  descent, 
•Twas  that  he  promis'd,  **  There,"  she  cries,  "  he 

went; 
He  keeps  a  garden  where  the  spices  breathe, 
Its  bowering  borders  kiss  the  vale  beneath ; 
*Tis  there  he  gathers  lilies,  there  he  dwells. 
And  binds  his  flowerets  to  unite  their  smells. 
O,  'tis  my  height  of  love  that  I  am  his ! 
O,  he  is  mine,  and  that's  my  height  of  bliss ! 
Descend,  my  virgins ;  well  I  know  the  place. 
He  feeds  in  lilies,  that's  a  spotless  race." 

At  dawning  day  the  bridegroom  loaves  a  bower. 
And  here  he  waters,  there  he  props  a  flgwer, 
When  the  kind  damsel,  spring  of  heavenly  flame. 
With  Salem's  daughters  to  the  gaidcm  came. 
Then  thus  his  loi'e  the  bridegroom's  words  repeat, 
(The  smelling  1>orders  lent  them  both  a  seat) : 
O,  great  as  Tirzah  !  'twas  a  regal  place, 
O,  fair  as  Salem  !  'tis  the  realm  of  peace; 
Whose  a.spect,  awful  to  the  wondering  eye, 
Appears  like  armies  when  the  banners  fly; 
**  O  turn,  my  sister,  O  my  l>eauteous  bride, 
lliy  feee  o'ercomes  me,  turn  that  face  aside ; 
How   bright  thy  locks,    how   well  their  numb<T 
The  great  assemblies  of  my  lovely  saints!   [paints 
So  bright  the  kids,  so  numerously  fed. 
Graze  the  green  wealth  of  lovely  Gilead's  head. 
How  pure  thy  teeth !  for  equal  order  made. 
Each  answering  earh,  while  all  the  public  aid; 
As  when  the  season  bids  the  slu  pherd  lave 
His  sheep  new  shorn  within  the  silver  wave : 
Wash'd,  they  return  in  such  unsuUy'd  white. 
So  march  by  pairs,  and  in  the  flock  unite. 
How  sweet  thy  temples  !  not  pomegranates  know, 
With  equul  modest  look  to  please  and  glow. 
If  Solomon  his  life  of  pleasure  I<  ads, 
With  wives  in  numbers,  and  uniuimher'd  maids, 
In  other  paths,  my  life  of  pleasui-e  shown. 
Admits  my  love,  my  undefil'd,  alone. 
Thy  mother,  Israel,  she  the  dam"  who  bore 
Her  choice,  my  dove,  my  spotless,  owns  no  more ; 
The  (ientile  que«.Mis,  at  thy  a]>pearance,  cr>', 
'  Hail,  queen  of  nations !'  *  bail/  the  maids  reply; 


Anil  thus  they  sing  thy  praise:  'what  hunaiif 

dame 
Springs  like  tlie  morning,  with  a  purple  fboie? 
What  rises  like  tiie  mom  with  silver  light? 
What,  like  the  Suu,  assists  the  worid  with  sigbt? 
Yet  awful  still,  though  thus  serenely  kind. 
Like  hosts  with  ensigns  rattling  in  the  wind?' 
I  grant  I  left  thy  sight,  I  seem'd  to  go» 
But  was  I  absent  when  you  fancyM  so } 
Down  to  my  garden,  all  my  planted  ratey 
Wliere  nats  their  ground  in  underwood  conoetl) 
Where  blown  pomegranates,  there  1  went  to  see 
What  knitting  blossoms  white  the  bearing  tree: 
View  the  green  bods,  recal  the  wandering  shoots 
Smell  my  gay  flowerets,  taste  my  flavoured  finits; 
Raise  the  curl'd  rine,  refresh  the  spicy  beds. 
And  joy  for  every  grace  my  garden  sbeds.^ 

The  Saviour  here,  and  bete,  the  Church  arise, 
"  And  am  I  thus  respected,*'  thus  she  cries! 
"  i  mount  for  Heaven,  transported  on  the  winds, 
My  flying  cliariot's  drawn  by  willing  minds." 

As,  rapt  with  comfort,  thus  the  maid  witbdn^. 
The  waitin.^  daughters  wonder'd  where  sbe  dew; 
*•  And  O !  return,"  tlicy  cry,  '*  for  tbce  we  ban^ 
O  maid  of  Salem;  Salem's  self  return. 
And  what's  in  Salem's  maid  we  covet  so  ?'* 
Hear,  all  ye  nations — ^tis  your  bliss  below ; 
That  glorious  vision,  by  the  patriarch  seen. 
When  sky-born   beauties   march>d  the  scented 

green; 
There  the  met  saints  and  meeting  angds  caae^ 
Two  lamps  of  God,  Mahanaim  was  the  name. 

Again  the  maid  reviews  her  sacred  ground; 
Solemn  she  sits,  the  damsels  sing  aroand. 
"  O,  prince's  daughter !  how  with  shining  show, 
Thy  golden  shoes  prepare  thy  feet  below! 
How  finn  thy  joints !  what  temple-work  can  bc^ 
With  all  its  gems  and  art,  preferred  to  thee? 
In^hce,  Uy  fw.'d  tl^y  lover's  taitbfiil  rare. 
Still  flow  the  riches  of  alMuinding  grace  ; 
Pure,  lar^e,  refreshing,  as  the  waters  fall 
From  the  carv'd  navels  of  the  cistern-walL 
In  thee  the  lover  finds  his  race  divine, 
Yf>u  teem  with  numbers,  they  with  virtues  shine; 
So  wheat  with  lilies,  if  their  heaps  unitc^ 
The  wheat's  unnnmlxir'd,  and  the  lilies  white; 
Like  tender  roes,  thy  breasts  appear  above, 
Two  tyjics  of  innocence,  and  twins  of  love. 
Like  ivory-turrets  seems  thy  neck  to  rear, 
<>,  sacred  emblem,  upright,  firm,  and  fair! 
As  lleshbon-pools,  which,  with  a  silver-statr, 
Difl'use  their  waters  at  their  city^ate. 
For  ever  so  thy  virgin  eyes  remain. 
So  clear  within,  and  so  without  serene. 
As  throuih  sweet  fir  the  royal  turret  shows. 
Whence  Ix^hanon  suncys  a  realm  of  foes; 
So  through  thy  lovely  curls  apiK-ar  thy  fi»ce. 
To  watch  thy  foe^y  and  guard  thy  faithful  race. 
The  richest  colours  flowerj'  Carmel  wears. 
Red  filU'ts,  cross'd  with  purple,  braid  thy  baits; 
Yet,  not  more  strirrtly  these  thy  locks  restrain, 
Tluin  thou  thy  kirilg,  with  strong  affection's  chain; 
When  from  his  palace  he  enjoj's  thy  sight, 
O  If.ve,  O  beauty,  form'd  for  all  delight !     . 
Straiirht  is  thy  go<Klly  stature,  firm,  and  high, 
As  pRbns  aspiring  in  the  briuhtcr  sk>'; 
Thy  breasts  the  cluster  (if  those  breasts  we  vic«. 
As  late  for  beauty,  now  for  ])i^fittoo) 
Woo'd  to  thine  arms,  those  arms  tliat  oft  extend^ 
In  the  kind  posture  of  a  waiting  friend; 
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Df  Salem  cries,  <  111  mouut  the  yee« 
oad  branches,  and  depend  on  thee.* 
in  grapes,  thy  fmit  delights  the  maids, 
ig  breath  excels  the  citron  shades : 
exceeds  rich  wine,  the  words  that  go  * 
i  sweet  lips   with  more  refreshment 

rful  (graces  slumberiog  souls  awake, 
le  dead,  ^hat  hear  thy  voice,  to  speak/* 
lein  snmyTy  the  glorious  spouse  arose, 
stmcts  the  daughters  ere  she  goes, 
my  damsels,  in  the  sponse  ye  find 
yraises,  think  the  lorer  kind: 
v'd  these  marriage-robes  I  owe, 
ire,  and  he  would  hare  it  so." 
)ake  the  spouse,  but  see  the  lover  near! 
i  temper  brought  the  presence  here ; 
Iby  grace,  and  strongly  warm'd  by  love, 
languor  lets  her  lord  remove ; 

meet  him,  zeal  supplies  the  wings, 
er  haste  to  work  his  will  she  sings :    ' 
y  beloved,  to  the  fields  repair, 
re  another  spot  demands  our  care; 
e  village  we'll  to  rest  recline, 

is,  1  try  to  make  it  thine, 
first  rays  their  cheering  crimson  shed, 
i>etimes  to  see  the  vinej'ard  spread ; 
jxuriant-verdurM  leaves  display, 
;  tendrils  curling  all  the  way, 
un purpled  grapes  in  clusters  grow, 
pomegranate-WosHoms  as  they  blow ; 

I  give  my  loves,  efnploy  my  care, 
y  labours  thrive,  approve  me  there : 
e  we  passM  my  gate,  the  scent  we  meet, 
ng  jasmines  now  difiiise  their  sweet; 
flowerets,  mingled  as  they  fly, 
ling  odours  crowd  a  balmy  sky. 
le  fruits,  which  crown  the  season,  view,, 
rev  fruits  are  old,  and  those  are  new ; 
,  and  all  of  every  loaded  tree, 
L  gather,  and  reserve  for  thee. 
r  spouse's  labour  please  thee  well, 
ny  brethren,  with  thy  sister  dwell ; 
ess  maid,  whose  fond  caresses  meet 
brother  in  the  jniblic  street, 
,ts  lips  with  less  reser\'e  than  I 
ig  on  thine,  where'er  1  found  thee  nigh : 
would  make  me  from  thy  side  remove, 
•  make  me  not  confess  thy  love. 
>  my  mother's  house,  thine  Israel  she 

my  monarch  wouldst  arrive  with  me)  j 
I'd  lead  thee,  where  I.  mean  to  stay, 
by  her,  instruct  my  soul  to  pray ; 
tthou  prove  my  virtues,  drink  my  wine, 
ny  joy,  to  find  me  wholly  thine. 
:  my  soul  were  sick,  through  fond  de- 

ds  should  hold  me  lest  my  life  expire ; 
a  child  the  parents'  arms  are  plac'd, 
4  the  head,  and  that  enfolds  the  waist." 
st  thy  cares  on  me,"  the  lover  cry'd, 
ly  bosom,  lean,  my  lovely  bride; 
ye  daughters  of  the  nmlm  of  bliss, 
ig  discompose  a  love  like  this; 
her  rest  firom  each  approach  of  ill; 
er  languor,  guanl  her  while  she  will.'* 
lUS^thc  lines,  but  soon  the  lines  renew, 
e  the  pair  celestial  come  to  view; 
them  once,  my  ravish'd  Fancy,  moiv, 
thy  songs  of  Solomon  are  o'er : 


By  yoQ  green  bank  pursue  their  m'b  of  tight, 
Tlie  Sun  shines  out,  but  shines  not  half  so  bright. 
Se-c!  Salem's  maids,  in  white^  attend  the  king. 
They  greet  the  spouses— hark,  to  what  they  sing. 
**  Who,  from  the  desert,  where  the  wandering 
clouds 
High  Sinai  pierces,  comes  involv'd  with  crowds? 
'  ris  she,  the  spouse !  oh!  fiivour'd  o*er  the  rest! 
Who  walks  reclin'd  by  such  a  lover's  breast.'* 
The  spouse,  rejoicing,  beard  the  kind  salute, 
And  thus  address'd  him— all  the  rest  were  mute. 
''  Beneath  the  law,  our  goodly  parent  tree, 
I  went,  my  much-belov*d,  in  search  of  thee; 
For  thee,  like  one  in  pangs  of  travail,  strove; 
Hence,  none  may  wonder  if  I  gain  thy  love. 
As  seals  their  pictures  to  the  wax  impart,    . 
So  let  my  picture  stamp  thy  gentle  heart ; 
As  fix'd  the  signets  on  our  hands  remain. 
So  fix  me  thine,  and  ne'er  to  part  again. 
For  Love  is  strong  as  Death;   whene'er  they 
Alike  imperious,  vainly  check'd  alike;       [strike. 
Both  dread  to  lose.     Love,   mix'd  with  jealous 

dread! 
As  soon  the  marble  tomb  resigns  the  dead. 
Its  fatal  arrows  fiery-pointed  fall, 
The  fire  intense,  and  thine  the  most  of  all; 
To  slack  the  points  no  chilling  floods  are  found. 
Nay,  should  afflictions  roll  like  floods  around. 
Were  wealth  of  nations  offer*d,  all  would  prove 
Too  small  a  danger,  or  a  price  for  love. 
If  then  with  love  this  world  of  worth  agree,  . 
With  soft  regard  our  little  sister  see ; 
How  far  unapt,  as  yet,  like  maids  that  own 
No  breasts  at  all,  or  breasts  but  hardly  g^wn; 
Her  part  of  proselyte  is  scarce  a  part. 
Too  much  a  Gentile  at  her  erring  heart; 
Her  day  draws  nearer;  what  have  we  to  do. 
Lest  she  be  ask'd,  and  prove  unworthy  too  ?'* 
"  Despair  not,  spouse,"  he  cries;  "  we'll  find  the 

mehns. 
Her  gowl  beginnings  ask  the  greater  pains.  ' 

Ix't  her  but  stand,  she  thrives;  a  wail  too  low 
Is  not  rejected  for  the  standing  so; 
What  falls  i»  only  lost,  we'll  build  her  high. 
Till  the  rich  palace  glitters  in  the  sky. 
The  door  that's  weak  (what  need  wc  spare  the 
If 'tis  a  door,  we  need  not  think  it  lost;     [cost  ?) 
Tiie  leaves  she  brings  u;*,  if  those  leaves  be  good, 
We'll  close  in  cedar's  uncoifupting  wood." 
Wrapt  with  the  news,  the  spouse  converts  lier 
eyes, 
**  And,  oh !  companions  ta  the  maids,"  she  crie^ 
'*  AVhat  joys  are  ours,  to  hail  the  nuptial  day. 
Which  calls  our  sister ! — Hark,  I  hear  her  say, 
*  Yes,  I'm  a  wall ;  lo !  she  that  boasted  none. 
Now  boasts  of  breasts  unmeasurably  grown ; 
I^rge  towery  buildings,  where  securely  restf 
A  thousand  thousand  of  my  lover's  guests; 
The  vast  increase  affords  his  heart  delight. 
And  I  find  favour  in  his  heavenly  sight." 
Tlie  lover  here,  to  make  her  rapture  last, 
Thus  adds  assurance  to  the  promise  past. 

**  A  spacious  vineyard,  in  Baal-Hamon  vale. 
The  vintage  set,  by  Solomon,  to  sale, 
His  keepers  took;  and  every  keeper  paid 
A  thousaml  purses  for  the  gains  he  made. 
And  I've  a  vintage  too;  his  vintage  bleeds 
A  large  increase,  but  my  return  exceeds, 
r^t  slolomon  receive  his  keejier's  pay, 
He  gains  his  tboosand,  their  two  hundred  tliay ; 
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Mine  is  mine  own,  't  is  in  my  presence  still, 
And  shall  iiuTease  the  more,  the  more  she  will. 
My  lov(*,  my  vinc3f«rd,  oh  the  future  shoots 
Which  fill  mv  earden-rows  witli  sarred  fruits! 
I  saw  the  listciiincr  maids  attend  thy  voice, 
And  in  their  listcuinpf  saw  their  eyes  rejoice; 
A  due  success  thy  words  of  comfort  met, 
N».»w  turn  to  mo— *tis  I  would  hear  thee  yet. 
Say,  dove,  and  spotless,  for  I  must  away, 
Suy,  spuuse,  and  sister,  all  you  wish  to  suy.** 
Ilr  spake :  the  place  was  bright  M'ith  lambent  fire, 
(l.ut  what  is  hrijehtuess,  if  the  Christ  retire?) 
<ioId-b«»rdering  purple  mark'd  his  road  in  air. 
And  kneeling  all,  the  spouse  addressM  the  prayer: 

"  Desire  of  nations !  if  thou  must  be  gone. 
Accept  our  wishes,  all  comprised  in  one ; 
We  wait  thift<»  advent!  Oh,  we  lonjr  to  see, 
I  and  my  sister,  both  as  one,  in.  thee. 
Then  leavethy  Heaven,  and  come  anddwell  below; 
Why  said  I  leave?— *tis  Heaven  whcre-e'er  you  go. 
Haste,  my  belovM,  thy  promise  haste  to  cniwn. 
The  fonn  thou  Mt  honour  waits  thy  coming  down  ; 
Nor  let  Rurli  swiftness  in  th<^  nx»s  \)c  shown 
To  save  thcm'*elves,  as  thine  to  savi*  thine  own. 
Haste,  like  thi'  nimblest  harts,  that  lightly  bound 
IJefore  the  stretches  of  the  swiftest  hound; 
With  reaching  tW»t  devour  a  level  way. 
Across  their  hacks  tlieir  branching  antlers  lay, 
In  the  cool  dews  tbeir  binding  bcnly  ply, 
And  brush  the  spi<ry  motmtains  as  tiiey  fly." 

JONAH. 

Thus  sung  the  king— Some  ange!  n^ch  a  bough 
From  Eden's  tre<*  to  crown  the  wisM'st  brow. 
And  now,  thou  fairest  garden  ever  made. 
Broad  banks  of  spices,  blossom'd  walks  of  shade, 
O  Lebanon ;  «  here  much  I  love  to  dwell, 
Since  I  muht  leave  thi'e,  Lebanon,  farewel ! 

Swift  from  my  soul  th<'  fair  idea  tlies, 
A  wilder  si;j!it  tijc  rhanuiiig  ^am:  supplies; 
Wi«ie  sras  come  rolliiiu:  to  my  futun?  j>age, 
Aiwl  storms  stand  ready,  when  I  call,  to  rape. 
Thou  go  where  Jnppu  crowns  the  winding  shore. 
The  prophet  Jonah  just  arrives  b<»lbre; 
He  sees  a  ship  uuniooring,  sotTt  the  gales. 
He  pays,  nn<l  <iit'  r-",  and  the  vessel  sails. 

Ah,wonldstthoufly  tl'v  God?  rash mnn, forbear. 
What  land  so  distant  hut  thy  G<hI  is  there? 
Weak  reason, cease  t!iy  voice.— They  nm  thedeep, 
And  the  tirM  pro()het  lays  his  limbs  to  sU-ep. 
H«Te  (lod  >p<  :ik>  lou(l(  r,  s»  nds  a  slonn  to  sea, 
The  elou<?s  r(nio\(»  to  irive  tho  venireaiire  way; 
Strong  blasts  come  whi>Mi»vj.  by  degnt  s  tliey  roar, 
i^nd  Klifivc  biu  'iwvz*  •«  tunihlinp  r>n  to  shore; 
TIh'  vesx-'.  hooiifK,  then  rolls  and  evi*ry  blast 
Works  har<l  to  tear  her  bv  the  groanin;  nia^^t; 
The  sailors,  doubling  all  their  shouts  and  cares, 
Furl  the  white  caM\a>;,  ami  cast  forlli  the  wares; 
Kach  seek  the  ChhI  their  i»a»ive  regi^jns  own, 
In  vain  thiy  s<'<k  th<  ni,  for  thos*»  gtwls  were  none. 
Yet  Jonah  slept  the  while,  who  s«.)h*ly  knew, 
In  all  tliat  number,  where  to  lind  the  true. 
To  whom  the  pilot:  "  Sle»  per,  rise  anti  pray. 
Our  gotis  are  <leaf ;  may  thine  do  more  than  they  !" 

But  thns  tlie  rest:   *•  Perhaps  we  waft  a  foe 
To  Heaven  it^  It,  and  that's  our  cause  of  wo<'; 
liTt's  seek  by  Witx,  if  M«'aven  be  pleasM  to  tell;" 
AjkI  uhat  tiey  sonull  by  lots,  on  .To  nab  fell: 
Then,wlici  •«:  became,  andwho,  and  what,  and  why 
Thu5»  ragM  the  tempest,  all  confubMiy  cry; 


Each  press'd  In  kaste  to  get  hit  qnestioD  hewl, 
When  Jonah  stops  tbem  with  a  f^rare  regard. 

"An  H«;brcw  man,  you  see,  who  God  Pfvere, 
He  made  this  world,  and  makes  thi^  world  hitcarp; 
His  the  whirl'd  sky,  these  waves  that  lift  their bedL 
And  liis  yon  land,  on  which  you  long.tu  tread. 
He  charg'd  me  late,  to  Nineveh  repair. 
And  to  their  face  denounce  his  sentence  there: 
*  Go,'  said  the  lision,  *  prophet,  preach  to  all, 
Yet  forty  days,  and  Nineveh  shall  fiiU.» 
But  well  1  knew  him  gracious  to  for^ve. 
And  much  my  ze^l  ab!iorr*d  the  bad  should  liiej 
And  if  they  tuni,  they  live;  tbcn  what  were  I 
But  some  false  prophet,  when  they  fail  to  die? 
Or  what,  I  fencied,  had  the  Gentiles  too 
With  Hebrew  prophets,  and  their  God,  to  do? 
Drawn  by  the  wilful  thoiiji^ts,  my  lioil  I  ran, 
1  d«d  his  presence,  and  the  work  s  undone." 

I'he  storm  increases  as  the  prophet  speaks^ 
O'er  the  tost  ship  a  foaming  billow  brx:aks; 
Jflie  rises  pendant  on  the  lifted  waves. 
And  thence  descries  a  thousand  watnry  grares; 
Then,  downward  rushing,  waters'  mountaias  kiJe 
Her  hulk  beneatl),  in  deaths  on  every  side. 
"  O,"  cry  the  sailors  all,  "  thy  fart  was  ill, 
Y«'t,  if  a  prophet,  sjKmk  thy  uiastt-r's  will ; 
What  part  is  ours  with  thee  ?  can  aught  remaia 
To  bring  the  blessings  of  a  calm  again?" 

Then  Jonah:  "  Mine^thedeath  will  best  atone 
(And  God  is  pleased  that  1  pronounce  my  owb); 
Ari»e,  and  cast  me  forth,  the  wind  will  cca«e. 
The  sea  subsiding  wear  the  looks  of  peace. 
And  you  securely  steer.     Fur  well  1  see 
MyscJf  the  criminai,  the  storm  for  me.** 

Yet  pity  moves  lor  one  that  uwiis  a  blame. 
And  awe  resulting  tnim  a  pnphet's  name; 
Love  pleads,  he  kindly  meant  fur  them  to  di«»; 
Fear  pleads  against  him,  loiit  they  power  defy: 
If  then  to  aid  the  tliulit  abets  tlu*  sin. 
They  tliink  to  land  him  where  they  took  him  ia. 
Perhaps,  to  quit  the  causc,  might  end  the  woe. 
And,  Gtid  appeasing,  let  the  voss4*l  go. 
For  this  they  lix  their  oars,  and  strike  the  maio. 
But  God  witlistands  tli*  m,  and  they  strike  in  vain. 

The  storm  inert  asos  more  with  want  uf  light, 
I^>w  blackening  cUtuds  involve  the  ship  in  nijht; 
Thick  battering  rains  fly  through  the  driving  skicj, 
I^Mul  thuuder  Iwhows,  darted  lightning  flies; 
A  dreadful  picture  ni::ht  born  h<trn>ur  drew. 
And  his,  or  ihei  :■,  or  lioth  their  fates,  they  view. 

Tht'u  iIjUs  t«.»  litn]  they  cr\-:  **  Aliniithty  p>»irer, 
Whou)  Wi'  ne'er  knrw  tiil  this  des]>nirin?  lijur, 
Trom  tliis  devot<-d  biorMl  thy  sorvanU  five, 
'i  o  us  he's  inni>ceut,  if  «j  to  thee; 
In  a!l  the  past  we  see  thy  wondVous  hand, 
And  tliat  he  perish,  tliink  it  thy  command.** 

Thisprayeri)erforurd,thcyrasttbepropliet  o'ff; 
A  sur^'e  receives  him,  and  he  ni'iunts  no  inorv; 
Then  still 's  the  thunder,  cca*;e  the  tlnaK»suf  blur, 
The  rains  abatt^tl,  and  the  uiud>  withdr.  w; 
The  cloutls  ride  oiT,  and,  as  they  march  away. 
Through  every  breaking  shoot<  a  cheerful  day; 
The  sea,  which  ra;'d  so  loud,  acce]>{s  the  prixe, 
A  while  it  rolls,  then  all  the  temp<rst  dies; 
By  gradual  sinking.  Hat  the  surface  grows. 
And  safe  the  vessel  with  the  saihtrs  g«)es. 
Th(j  lion  thus,  that  bounds  tl'.e  fences  o'er, 
.And  makes  the  mountain-echnra  Icam  to  roar. 
If  on  the  lawn  a  branching  deer  he  rend. 
Then  falls  bis  hunger,  all  his  iH>arUigt  ciid; 
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ing  a  while,  to  rest  his  limbs  he  lays, 
freed  lawn  eujoj's  its  herd  at  ease, 
i  with  the  sudden  calm,  the  sailors  own 
etched  Jonah  worshipped  right  alone; 
ike  their  vows,  the  victim  sheep  prepare, 
the  prophet,  and  the  God  revere, 
though  you  fear  to  lose  the  power  to 
reathe, 

ough  you  tremble,  Fancy,  dive  beneath ; 
orlds  of  wonders  in  the  deep  are  seen ! 
the  greatest — Jonah  lives  within  ! 
n  who  fondly  flrd  the  Maker's  view, 
a^  the  crime,  has  found  a  dungeon  too. 
t  a  monster  of  the  frotliin^  sea, 
:he  bulk,  to  gorge  the  livinir  prey, 
ge  him  still  alive;  this  hulk  i-eceivcs 
ing  prophet,  as  he  dash*d  the  waves, 
lewly  wak'd  from  fancied  death,  be  lies, 
again  in  apprehension  dies: 
tiree  Ion?  days  and  nights,  flepriv'd  of  sleep, 
'd  and  toss'd  him  up  and  down  the  deep, 
ts  the  judgment  of  the  strancest  kind, 
ch  he-wonders  what  tlie  Tiord  designed ; 
ce  he  lives,  the  giit  of  life  he  weighs, 
meforprayer,andthus  a  ground  for  praise; 
the  dark  entrails  of  the  whak'  to  thee, 
2w  contrivance  of  a  Hell  to  ni.) 
,  ray  God,  I  cry*d  ;  my  full  distress 
:hy  kind  ear,  and  brouzht  my  soul  redress, 
the  deep  1  fell,  by  thy  command, 
the  midst,  beyond  the  reach  of  land; 
'  the  midst  broueht  down,  the  «eas  abide 
I  my  feet,  the  seas  on  every  side; 
IS  the  billow,  and  in  calms  the  wave, 
'ing  coverinifs  tu  my  wandering  grave, 
►y  despair,  1  cryM,  How  to  my  cost 
ly  presence,  oh,  for  ever  lost ! 
•e  revives  my  sjuI,  and  makes  me  say, 
'nls  thy  temple  shall  I  turn  and  pray^ 
know  not  here  where  Salem  lies, 
nple*s  Heaven,  and  faith  has  inward  eyes, 
he  waters,  which  my  whale  surround, 
rough  my  sorrowing  soul  a  passage  found; 
w  the  dun;?eon  moves,  new  depths  1  try, 
9Ughts  of  danger  all  his  paths  supply. 
t  of  deeps  affords  tho  last  of  dread, 
aps  its  funeral  weeds  an>und  my  head: 
ir  the  sand  his  roHinis  svi'ui  to  ,«o, 
the  big  mountains  root  tlx-ir  base  below; 
r  to  i-ocks  and  clefts  their  c(»urse  they  t^ike, 
endless  bars,  too  sironc:  for  me  to  break ; 
»m  th*  abvss,  my  God  !  tliv  criace  divine 
ilPd  liim  upward,  and  my  lite  is  mine. 
I  toss*d,  1  vearce  rehiiu'd  my  breath, 
1  was  sick  within,  and  faint  to  death, 
len  1  thought  of  the<?,  for  pity  pray'd, 
thy  temple  flew  the  prayers  I  made, 
n,  whom  lying  vanity  ensnares, 
I  thy  merey,  that  which  might  be  theirs, 
ill  pay — my  God!  my  king*  receive 
-•mn  vows  my  full  aftection  gave, 
n  thy  temple,  for  a  psalm,  I  sing 
m  only  fn>m  n)v  Go<l,  mv  kinir." 
ends  the  prophet ;  first  from  Canaan  sent, 
:he  Gentiles  know  they  must  repent : 
ars,  and  speaks;  the  whale,  at  God's  com- 
nand, 

to  the  light,  and  casts  him  forth  to  land, 
long  fatigue,  with  uuexp^H'ted  ease, 
I'd  a  wbilv,  he  lieii  awde  tlic;  seas j 


His  eyes,  though  gla^,  in  strange  astonish'd  way 
Stare  at  the  golden  front  of  cheerftil  day; 
Then,  slowly  raised,  he  sjees  the  wonder  plain. 
And  what  he  pray*d,  he  wrote,  to  sing  again. 

The  song  recorded  brings  his  vow  to  mind; 
He  must  be  thankful,  for  the  Lord  was  kind; 
Straight  to  the  work  lie  shunn'd  he  flies  in  haste 
(That  seems  his  vow,  or  seems  a  part  at  least); 
Preaching  he  comes,  and  thus  denounced  to  all. 
Yet  forty  days,  and  Nineveh  shall  fall. 
Fear  seiz'd  the  Gentiles,  Nineveh  believes; 
All  fast  with  penitence,  and  God  forgives. 

Nor  yet  of  use  the  prophet's  suflfering  fails. 
Hell's  deep  black  bosom  more  than  shows  tha 

whale's. 
But  some  resemblance  brings  a  type  to  view. 
The  place  was  dark,  the  time  proportiou'd  too. 
**  A  race,"  the  Saviour  cries,  "  a  sinful  race. 
Tempts  for  a  si^^n  the  powers  of  heavenly  graoe!* 
And  let  them  take  the  sign:  as  Jonah  lay. 
Three  days  and  nights  within  the  flsh  of  prey; 
So  shall  the  Son  of  Man  descend  below. 
Earth's  opening  entrails  shall  retain  him  so." 

My  soul,  now  seek  the  song,  and  find  me  there 
What  Heaven  has  shown  thee  to  repel  dispair; 
See,  where  from  Hell  she  breaks  the  crumbling 

ground. 
Her  hairs  stand  upright,  and  they  stare  around; 
Her  horrid  front  deep-trenching  wrinkles  trace. 
Lean  sharpening  looks  deform  her  livid  face; 
Bent  lie  the  brows,  and  at  the  bend  below. 
With  fire  and  blood  two  wandering  eye-balls  glow; 
Fiird  are  her  arms  with  numerous  aids  to  kill. 
And  God  she  fancies  but  the  judge  of  ill. 
Oh,  fair-ey'd  Hope !  thou  see'st  the  passion  nigh. 
Daughter  of  Promise,  oh  forbear  to  fly ! 
Assurance  holds  thee.  Fear  would  have  thee  go. 
Close  thy  blue  wings,  and  stand  tby  deadly  foe; 
The  juflge  of  ill  is  still  the  Lord  of  grace. 
As  such  behold  him  in  the  prophet's  case. 
Cast  to  be  drown'd,  devour'd  within  the  sea. 
Sunk  to  the  deep,  and  yet  restor'd  to  day. 

Oh,  love  the  Lord,  my  soul,  whose  parent  care 
So  rules  the  world  he  punishes  to  spare. 
If  heavy  grief  my  downcast  heart  oppress, 
My  body  danger,  or  my  state  distress. 
With  low  submission  in  thy  temper  bow, 
Tjke  Jonah  pruy,  like  Jonah  make  thy  vow; 
With  hopes  of  comfort  kiss  the  chastening  rod. 
And,  shunning  mad  despair,  repose  in  Ood; 
Then,  whatsoe'er  the  prophet's  vow  desi^i. 
Repentance,  thanks,  and  charity,  be  mine. 

nSZEKIAII. 

From  thebleak  beach,  and  broad  expanse  of  sea. 
To  lofty  Salem,  Thought,  direct  thy  way; 
Mount  thy  light  chariot,  move  along  the  plains. 
And  end  thy  flight  when  Hezekiah  reigns. 

How  swiftly  Thought  has  pass'd  from  land  to 
land. 

And  quite  out-run  Time's  measuring-glass  of  sand! 
Great  Salem's  walls  appear,  and  I  resort 
To  view  the  state  of  Hezekiah's  court. 

Well  may  that  king  a  pious  verse  inspire, 
Who  cleans'd  the  temple,  who  reviv'd  the  choir, 
Pleas'd  with  the  service  David  fix'd  before, 
That  heavenly  music  might  on  Earth  adore. 
Deep-rob'd  in  white,  he  made  the  Levius  stand 
With  cymbals,  harps,  and  psalteries  in  thair  hand ; 
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He  gave  the  priests  their  tmmpets,  prompt  to  raise 
The  tuneful  soul,  by  force  of  sounrif  to  praise. 
A  skilful  master  fur  the  sung  he  cho8e. 
The  songs  wt:nr  David's  thes«\  and  Asiiph*8  those; 
Then  burns  th<!ir  olTering,  all  around  rejoice, 
Kach  tunes  his  instrument  to  join  the  voice; 
Thr  trimipets  sounded,  and  the  singers  sun^, 
The  people  worshipp'd,  aiKl  the  temple  runjic* 
Each,  while  the  victim  bums,  preM'iits  bis  heart, 
Tlien  the  priest  blessei,  and  tiie  people  part. 

Hail !  sacred  Music !  since  you  know  to  draw 
The  soul  to  Heaven,  the  spirit  to  the  law, 
I  come  to  prove  thy  force,  thy  warbling  string 
May  tune  my  soul  to  write  what  others  sing:. 

But  is  this  Salem?  this  the  promis*d  bliss. 
These  Nic:hs  and  groans  ?  what  means  the  realm 

by  this? 
What  solemn  sorrow  dwells  in  every  street? 
What  fear  confounds  the  downcast  looks  i  meet? 
Alas !  the  king !  whole  nations  sink  witli  woe, 
When  righteous  kings  are  summoned  hence  to  go; 
The  king  lies  sick;  and  thus,  to  speak  his  doom, 
The  propliet,  grave  Isaiah,  stalks  the  room : 
**  Oh,  prince,  thy  sertrant,  sent  firom  God,  believe; 
Set  all  in  order,  for  thou  canst  not  live.*' 
Sohmn  he  said,  and  sighiujcr  left  the  place; 
Deep  prints  of  horrour  furrow'd  eveiy  face; 
Within  their  minds  app<^r  eternal  glooms, 
Black  gaping  martiU^  of  their  monarchs'  tombs; 
A  king  belovM  deceased,  his  offspring  none. 
And  wars  destructive,  ere  they  fix  the  throne. 
Sitrtkit  to  the  wall  he  tum*d,  with  dark  despair, 
(*Twas  tow'nls  tlie  temple,  or  for  private  prayer,) 
And  thus  to  God  the  pious  monarch  spoke, 
Whoburn*d  the  groves,  the  brazen  serpent  broke: 
"  Remcml>er,  Lord,  with  what  a  heart  for  right. 
What  car(»  for  truth,  I  walk'd  within  thy  sight.*' 

'Twas  thus  with  terrour,  prayers,  and  tears,  he 
toss'd, 
When  the  mid-court  the  prave  Isaiah  cross'd. 
Whom,  in  the  cedar  columns  of  the  square. 
Meets  a  sweet  angel,  liun.&:  in  glittering  air. 
Seiz'd  with  a  trance,  hf  stojip'd,  before  hh  eye 
Clears  a  rais'd  arch  of  visionary  sky, 
Where,  as  a  minute  pass'd,  the  greater  liarht 
Purpling  appeared,  and  south'd  and  set  in  riight; 
A  Moon  Kuceeedii!.;?  leads  the  starry  strain, 
She  glides,  and  sinks  her  silver  horns  again  : 
A  second  fancied  morning  drives  the  shades, 
Clos'd  by  the  dark,  the  second  evening  fade*; 
The  third  bright  dawn  awakes,  and  straight  he  sees 
The  templi?  rise,  the  monarch  on  his  knees. 
PhMsM  with  the  s<ene,  his  inward  thoughts  rejoice. 
When  thus  the  guanlian  angel  formM  a  voice: 
"  Now  low'rds  the  captain  of  my  people  co, 
And,  seer,  relale  him  what  thy  visions  show; 
The  Lord  has  henivl  his  woi-ds,  and  seen  his  tears, 
And  thn)ugh  fifteen  extends  his  future  years." 

H(?re,  to  the  room  proparM  with  dismal  black» 
The  Prophet  turning,  brought  the  comfort  back. 
•*  Oh,  monarch,  hail,"  he  cr>''d;  **  thy  words  are 

heanl, 
Thy  virtuous  acti(nis  meet  a  kind  regard; 
<iwl  gives  theo  fiftef  n  j-ears,  when  thrice  a  day 
Shows  the  round  Sun,  within  tlu;  temple  pray. 

"  When  thrice  the  day  !"  surpris'd,  the  monarch 
cries, 
"  When  thrice  the  Sun !  what  power  have  1  to  rise ! 
But,  if  thy  comfort's  human  or  divine, 
Ti*  short  to  prove  itp— jive  thy  prince  a  sign." 


«<  Behold,"  the  prophet  cry*d  (and  sti«tcbM  hii 
'  hands,) 

**  Against  yon  lattice,  where  the  dial  stands; 
Now  shall  the  Sun  a  backward  journey  go 
Through  ten  drawn  lines,  or  leap  to  ten  bt^ov." 
**  'Tis  easier  posting' Nature's  airy  track," 
Replies  the  monarch:  **  let  the  Sun  go  back." 
Attentive  here  he  gaz'd,  the  prophet  prayVl, 
Back  went  the  Sun,  and  back  pursued  the  stede. 

Cheer'd  by  the  sign^  and  by  the  prophet  heiN, 
What  sacred  tlianks  his  g^ratltude  reveal'd! 
As  sickly  swallows,  when  a  summer  ends. 
Who  miss'd  the  passage  with  their  flyiog  fneodii 
Take  to  a  wall,  there  lean  the  languid  hnd. 
While  all  who  find  them  think  the  sleepers  dead; 
If  yet  their  warmth  new  days  of  summer  bricg. 
They  wake,  and  joyful  flutter  up  to  ting: 
So  ftir'd  the  monarch,  sick  to  death  he  lay, 
His  court  despaired,  and  watchM  the  last  decay; 
At  length  new  favour  •tliinek,  new  life  he  gains. 
And  rajs'd  he  sings;  'tis  thus  the  song  remains: 

"  I  said,  my  God,  when  in  the  loath'd  disetst 
Thy  prophet's  words  cut  off  my  fiitnre  dayi, 
Now  to  the  grave,  witli  moumfiil  baste,  1  go. 
Now  Death  unbars  his  sable  gates  below. 
How  might  my  years  by  course  of  nature  last! 
lut  thou  pronounc'd  it,  and  the  prospect  paiM 
I  said,  my  God,  thy  lenrant  now  no  more 
Shall  in  thy  temple's  sacred  courts  adore; 
No  more  on  Earth  witli  living  man  convene. 
Shrunk  in  a  cold  uncomfortable  hearse. 
My  life,  like  tents  which  wand^ng  shepherds laii^ 
Proves  a  short  dwelling,  and  removes  at  ease. 
My  sins  pursue  me ;  sec  the  deadly  band ! 
My  God,  who  sees  them^  cuts  me  from  the  land; 
As  u  hen  a  weaver  Ands  his  labour  sped. 
Swift  from  the  beams  he  parts  the  fastening tfansl 
With  pining  sickness  all  from  night  to  day. 
From  day  to  night,  he  makes  my  strength  decaf: 
lU-oko'iing  the  lime,  1  roll  with  restless  groans. 
Till,  with  a  litni'M  force,  he  crush  my  bones; 
Now  morning  dawns,  but,  like  the  momine  past, 
'T  is  day,  'tis  night,  and  still  my  sorrows  last. 
Now,  8<:reaniing  like  the  crane,  my  words  1  spokc^ 
Now,  like  the  swallow,  chattering  quick, and bnikf; 
Now,  like  the  doleful  dove,  when  on  the  plaiiis 
Her  mourning  tone  afiVi^s  the  liittening  swaiai. 
To  Heaven,  for  aid,  my  wearying  eyes  I  throw, 
At  length  they  're  weary'd  quite,  and  sink  vilk 

woe. 
Fn)m  D«»ath»s  amtst,  for  some  dclairs,  I  sue; 
Thou,  Lord,  who  judg'd  me,  thou  leprieve  me, tM 

"  Knpture  of  joy  !  what  can  thy  servant  say? 
He  mut  his  prophet  to  prolong  my  day; 
Through  my  glad  limbs  I  feel  the' wimderrm, 
Thus  said  the  Lord,  and  this  himself  has  done. 
Soil  shall  I  walk,  and,  well  secured  from  fern,' 
Possess  the  comforts  of  my  future  years. 
Keep  soft,  my  heart,  keep  humble,  while  they  roll 
Nor  e'er  forget  my  bitterness  of  soul. 
'Tis  by  the  means  thy  sac*red  words  supply. 
That  mankind  live,  but  in  peculiar  I; 
A  second  grant  thy  mercy  pleas'd  to  give. 
And  my  rais'd  spirits  doubly  seem  tu  live. 
iStrhold  tlie  time !  when  peace  adorn'd  my  {ciga, 
Twas  then  I  felt  my  stroke  of  humbling  paia; 
Corruption  dug  her  i  it,  I  f^ar'd  to  sink, 
God  lov'd  my  wml,  and snatch'd  mefrom  the briafc 
He  turn'd  my  follies  from  his  gracious  eye, 
As  men  who  pass  accounts,  and  cast  tiiem  by« 
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It  mouth  has  Death,  which  can  thy  praise 
roctaim  ?  [name } 

»ngue  tha  Grave,  to  npeak  thy  glorious 
he  senseless  ckad  exuit  ^with  mirth, 
» tiieir  hope  by  promises  on  £arth  ? 
ig.  Lord,  the  iiving  only  praise, 
g  on>y  tit  to  suiis  thy  lays: 
.1  thy  favours,  these  thy  temples  see;  - 
ise  the  song,  as  I  this  day  to  thee. 
thy  truth  the  present  only  reach, 
good  fathers  shall  their  offspring  teach; 
lie  blessings  which  adorn  my  page, 
d  their  own,  with  mine,  from  »ge  to  age. 
vhen  the  Maker  heard  his  creature  crave, 
f  rose  bis  ready  will  to  save, 
irch  we  solemn  tow'rds  the  temple-door, 
1  our  joyful*  music  sounds  before; 
n  tliis  day,  through  all  my  life  appear, 
is  comes  round  in  each  returning  year; 
rike  the  strings,  our  voices  jointly  raise, 
lis  dwellings  hear  my  songs  of  praise.*' 
rrote  the  monarchy  and  I'll  think  the  lay 
for  public,  when  he  went  to  pray; 
the  perfect  composition  runs, 
i  by  Heman's  ojr  Jedutjiun's  sons, 
since  the  time  arrives  the  seer  foretold, 
third  morning  rolls  an  orb  of  gold, 
nkfiil  zeal,  recoverM  prince,  prepare 
hy  nation  to  the  dome  of  prayer, 
icy  takes  her  chariot  once  again, 
le  rich  wheels,  and  mingles  in  thy  train ; 
the  Bingcrs  reach  Moriah*s  hill, 
ittrels  follow,  then  the  porches  fill ; 
s  the  numerous  instruments  of  art, 
b  perform  its  own  adapted  part; 
s  expressive  of  thy  grateful  strains, 
>ning,  bears  the  vary'd  tune  she  feigns. 
I  grave  pitch,  to  speak  the  monarch's  woe, 
H  flow  down  and  deeply  sound  below; 
continuing,  while  depriv'd  of  ease 
for  tedious  nights  and  heavy  days, 
nrmix'd  wi^h  discord,  when  tbtf  crane 
in  the  notes,  through  sharper  sense  of 
un; 

m  with  descant  on,  and  taught  to  shake, 
ngs  repeated  force  the  voice  to  break : 
the  dove  they  murmur,  till  in  sighs 
1,  and  languish  with  the  foiling  eyes: 
vly  slackening,  to  uirprise  the  m<ye, 
leaid  pau!^  his  exclamations  soar, 
brisk  health  the  notes  ascending  fly, 

1  the  living,  and  exult  on  high : 
distinct  in  parts  the  music  plays, 

:e  and  people  both  are  caird  to  praise; 
nnitiuK)  strongly  strike  the  string, 
their  utmost  breath,  and  loudly  sing; 
wsprcad  chorus  fills  the  sacred  ground, 
r  transport  scales  the  clouds  with  sound, 
s,  or  livelier,  if  their  hand  and  voice 

2  good  anthem,  might  tile  realm  fpjoice. 
ory  known,  the  Icanrd  Chaldeans  came, 
ir  the  sign  observ*d,  or  mov*d  by  fame; 

I  the  fact  for  Ilezekiah  done. 

h  they  wonder  at  their  god  the  Sun, 

ce  he  drove,  through  one  extent  of  day, 

shod  horse*;  in  etherial  way : 

nly  ground  tlieir  guess  on  Nature's  laws; 

dest  knowledge  owns  a  greater  cause. 

nowsthe^fact  transcends,  and  bids  me^nd 

p  for  practice  here  ipcitev  the  mind: 


Straight  to  the  song,  the  thankful  song,  1  move| 
■  May  such  the  voice  of  ev^ry  creature  prove  I 
If  every  oreature  meets  its  p'^are  of  woe. 
And  for  kind  rescues  every  creature  owe. 
In  public  so  thy  Maker*i>  praisevproclaiui, 
Nor  what  you  begg*d  with  t«iars, conceal  with  shame. 

'T 18  there  the  ministry  thy  name  repeat, 
And  tell  what  mercies  were  vouchsafe  of  late; 
Then'  joins  the  church,  and  begs,  through  ail  our 

days, 
Not  only  with  our  lips,  but  lives,  to  praise. 

'T  is  there  our  sovereigns,  for  a  signal  day 
The  feast  proclaimed,  their  signal  thanks  repay. 
0*er  the  long  streets  we  see  the  chariots  wheel. 
And,  following,  think  of  Hezekiah  still. 
In  the  bless*d  dome  we  meet  the  white-rob'd  choir. 
In  whose  sweet  notes  our  ravish'd  souls  aspire ; 
Side  answering  side,  we  hear,  and  bear  a  part. 
All  warm*d  with  language  from  the  grateful  heart; 
Or  raise  the  song,  where  meeting  keys  rejoice. 
And  teach  the  base  to  wed  the  treble  voice; 
Art's  softening  echoes  in  the  music  sound. 
And,  answering  nature's,  from  the  roof  rebound. 

Here  close  my  verse,  the  service  asks  no  more, 
Bless  thy  good  God,  and  give  the  trao^ort  o'er. 

HABAKKUK. 

Now  leave  the  porch,  to  vision  now  retreat. 
Where  the  next  rapture  glows  with  varying  heat; 
Now  change  the  time,  andchange  thetempje-soene. 
The  following  seer  forewarns  a  future  reign. 
To  some  retirement,  where  the  prophet's  sons 
Indulge  their  holy  flight,  my  fancy  runs; 
Some  sacred  college,  built  for  praise  and  prayer. 
And  heavenly  dream,  she  seeks  Habakkuk  there. 
Perhaps  'tis  there  he  moans  the  nation's  sin. 
Hears  the  word  come,  or  feels  the  fit  within; 
Or  sees  the  vision,  fram'd  with  angiels'  hands. 
And  dreads  the  judgments  of  revolted  lands; 
Or  holds  a  converse,  if  the  Lord  appear. 
And,  like  £lijah,  wraps  his  face  for  fear. 
This  deep  recess  portends  an  act  of  weight, 
A  message  labouring  with  the  work  of  Fate. 

Methinks  the  skies  have  lost  their  lovely  blue, 
A  storm  rides  fiery,  thick  the  clouds  ensue. 
Fall'n  to  the  ground,  with  prostrate  face  I  lie: 
Oh !  'twere  the  same  in  this  to  gaze  and  die  I 
Bu  t  hark  the  prophet's  voice ;  my  pfayers  complain 
Of  labour  spent,  of  preaching  urg'd  in  vain. 
And  must,  my  Ood,  thy  sorrowing  servant  still 
Suit  my  lone  joys,  to  walk  this  world  of  ill? 
Where  spoiling  rages,  strife  and  wrong  command. 
And  the  slacked  laws  no  longer  curb  the  land  ? 

At  this  a  strange  and  more  than  human  sound 
Thus  breaks  the  cloud,  and  daunts  the  trembling 

ground. 
**  Behold,  ye  Qqntiles;  wondering  all  behold. 
What  scarce  ye  credit,  though  the  work  be  told; 
For,  lo,  the  proud  Chaldean  troops  1  raise. 
To  march  tbe  breadth,  and  all  the  i%gion  seize; 
Fierce  as  the  prowling  wolves,  at  close  of  day. 
And  swift  as  cables  in  pursuit  of  prey. 
As  eastern  winds  to  blast  the  season  blow. 
For  blood  and  rapine  flies  the  dreadful  foe; 
I^ads  tlic  sad  captives,  countless  as  the  sand* 
Derides  the  princes,  and  destroys  the  land« 
Yet  these,  triumphant  grown,  offend  me  more. 
And  only  thank  the  gods  they  chose  before." 

**  Art  thou  not  holiest,"  here  the  prophet  cries; 
**  Supreme,  eternal,  of  the  purest  «JM> 
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And  sliall  those  cvm  the  wicked  realms  recrard, 
Tl)cir  crimes  lie  gn^tt,  yet  victory  their  rirward? 
Shall  theso  still  rav-  f  >.'  more  and  more  to  reign. 
Draw  the  full  nrt,  aiid  eavt  to  fill  airain? 
As  watch-meii  silent  sit,  I  wait  to  sec 
How  solves  my  doubt,  w)i:it  speaks  tlir  [^.»rd  to  me." 
"  Then  ^),'* tlie  I^rd  n.'plics, "  su.sj)erid  thy  fcmrs. 
And  write  the  vision  fr)r  ii  term  of  vears: 

• 

Th}'  foes  will  fet'l  their  turn  when  those  mv.  past. 
Wait,  though  it  tarry;  sure  it  eomes  at  last. 
'Tis  for  their  rapiiu^  lusts,  and  thir.^t  of  blood. 
And  all  their  unyirtitectiu;^  gotis  of  wood, 
The  Lord  is  pre<ir-nt  on  his  sacred  hill,        ' 
Cease  thy  wtakdonbt*:,  and  li.t  the  v/orld  be  still." 

Here  t<rruur  U  avcs  me;  with  exalted  head, 
I  hroathi.'  fine  air,  and  find  the  vision  fiiid; 
The  strt:r  withdrawn,  inspired,  and  urirVl  to  write, 
By  the  warm  influence  of  th«^  sacred  sight. 

His  writing  finished,  prophet-like  array'd. 
He  brings  the  burthrn  on  the  region  laid; 
His  hands  u  t^iMct  aud  a  volume  bt^ar. 
The  taldf.t  thnaii  i\in;j;.s  and  the  \olume  prayer; 
Sotli  for  the  t<n»;)le,  wlieie,  to  shun  decay, 
EnrolPd  the  wo:ks  of  in>):iration  lay. 
And  awful,  oft  he  stop>,  or  marches  slow, 
"While  tht  iluird  nation  hears  him  preach  thcirwoc. 

Airiv'd  at  Icnirrh,  witli  j;rave  eonctrrn  for  ail, 
He  fix'd  his  table  on  th»»  «acied  wall.  [read: 

»Twas  larpe  in'*rril>'d,  that  those  who  nm  might 
■*  Habnkkuk'8  burthr-n,  by  the  Ijynl  decreed; 
For  .ludah's  sins  Ikt  enipire  is  nn  more. 
The  fierce  Chaldeans  bathe  her  n.alm  in  pore," 

N<^xt  to  the  priest  his  volume  he  ix*sijra*d, 
'Twas  pi'ayer,u  itii  prui>os  mi\M,  to  raisi;  the  mind; 
Twas  facts  n'eouni<*d,  whi«  h  their  fathers  knew; 
*Twas  pitwer  in  wondf-rs  manifest  to  view; 
Twaii  ivml'-m,  nii^M  on  love  alivady  past, 
An<l  hop'-,  tiiat  furn'.'^T  l'.»\e  returns  at  la-^t. 

The  i)richts  within  the  pr«»j)hocy  convt-yVl, 
The  sing<"rs  tunes  t«i  j:»in  liis  anthem  made. 
Hear,  and  atli-nd  the  wijids:  and,  holy  Thou 
That  help'd  the  [)riiphf  t,  h«'lj»  the  pot-t  now. 

**  O.  r.oiil,  who  riiT't  the  w«jrld,  wit'.i  mortal  ear 
Pve  heard  thv  iudirnients.,  and  I  shake  r«»r  fear. 
O  Lord,  by  whom  iheir  nnmber'd  years  we  find, 
Ev'n  in  the  midst  rtci  ive  the  dreopiiiL.-  min<l; 
Ev'n  in  theniid.sttlu'U  e.iii"'t— iIumi  make  it  known, 
Thy  love,  thy  will,  thv  pMv<'i\  to  sa\e  thine  own. 
Kenvmber  mep'\',  though  tliine  anjirer  burn, 
And  soon  to  Sab  in  bid  tliy  l!«'ek  nttuu. 
O,  r.ouljwho  j:a\*.'.t  it  with  an  <iiit'«tretchM  hand, 
AVe  well  rt^meinlK'r  Imu-  t'loi:  !:a\'.<t  the  hind. 

*'  God  came  from  Ten»an,  southward  ^nrunt:  the 
flame. 
Prom  Parf»n-mount  the  One  that's  holy  came; 
A  flittering  glory  mafh-  the  (h  sert  blaz". 
High  Heaven  was  cover'd,  Eaith  was  filTd  with 

praise. 
Dazzliti£r  the  brii.*htnej»s,  not  the  Sun  so  briulit, 
Twas  here  the  ]>nre  substantial  fount  of  liiiht; 
Shot  from  his  hand  and  siih:  in  goUlen  stn-ams, 
I'ame  forward  efllu«'nt  horny-pointed  beiuns: 
Thus  shone  his  comin:-',  as  sublimely  fair 
As  bounded  nature-  has  been  friimM  t«>  bear; 
But  all  bi!>  further  marks  of  gnincleur  hid. 
Nor  wluit  he  could  was  known,  but  what  he  did. 
Pij"c  j»Ia;4U!'s  before  him  ran  at  his  conunand, 
To  w  avtir  the  nation**  in  the  promiu'd  l.md. 
A  scorching  ibune  wvut  forth  whereV  r  he  trod, 
And  burniuj^  fcvcrt  «cre  the  cualk  of  God. 


FixM  on  the  mount  he  stood,  his  ineasuring  mA 
Marks  the  rich  realms  for  JacobN  seed  decreed: 
He  looks  with  atiger,  and  tlie  nations  fly 
From  the  fierce  hparklinss  of  his  dreadful  eye; 
He  turns,  the  mountain  shakes  its  awful  biowj 
Awful  he  turns,  and  hills  eternal  bow. 
How  glory  there,  how  tcrrour  here,  displays 
His  great  unknown,  yet  everlasting  ways! 

"  1  s<?c  the  sable  tents  ulunor  the  strand 
Where  Cushan  wandered,  desolately  stand; 
And  Midlands  high  pavilions  shake  with  dread, 
\V1ulc>  the  tam'd  seas  thy  rescued  nation  tread. 
What  burst  tlie  path  ?  what  made  the  Lord  engaje? 
Could  waters  anger,  seas  incite  thy  rage. 
That  thus  thine  horses  force  the  foamii^r  tide. 
And  ail  the  chariots  of  salvation  ride? 
Thy  bow  was  bare  for  what  thy  mercy  swore; 
Theso  oaths,  that  promise,  Israel  had  before. 

"  The  njrk  that  felt  thee  cleav«d,  the  rivm  flwr, 
The  wondering  desert  lend««  thf-m  bed*  below. 
Thy  might  the  mountain's  hearing  shucks  confessid. 
High  shattered  Horeb  trembled  oVr  the  resL 
(ireat  Jordan  passM  its  nether  waters  by, 
Its  upper  waters  raised  the  voice  on  high: 
Safe  in  the  deep  w^c  went,  the  liquid  wall 
Curling  arose,  and  had  no  leave  to  fall. 
The  Sun  effulgent,  and  the  Moon  serene, 
Sropt  by  tliy  will,  their  heavenly  course  reMn: 
The  voice  was  man's,  yet  both  the  voice  ob^, 
I'ill  wars  completed  close  the  lengthcn'd  day. 
Thy  glittering  spears,  thy  rattling  darts  prevail. 
Thy  spears  of  lightning,  and  thy  darts  of  bail 
*'I'was  thou  that  mareh'd  arai nst their  heat heo  ban^ 
Kage  in  thy  visage,  and  thy  flail  in  hand; 
'  r  was  thou  that  went  before  tu  wound  their  bead, 
I'he  captain  followM  where  the  Saviour  led: 
Tom  from  th<:ir  earth,  they  feel  the  dfspente 

wound. 
And  pow«r  unfounded  fails  for  want  of  ground. 
^^'ith  villaire-war  thy  tribes,  wherc*crthey  go, 
Distress  the  remnant  of  the  scattered  foe; 
^'et  mad  fliey  nish'd,  as  whirling  wind  dcsci'nds 
And  drcmM  for  friendless  those  the  Jjnrd  befriends. 
'J'hy  t.ranji)iiiig  hors<i  from  sea  to  sea  subdue, 
The  boumlinu  ocean  left  no  more  to  do. 

"  Ojwhen  I  heard  what  thou  vouchsaPst  to  sio, 
With  works  of  wonder  must  be  lost  fur  sin; 
I  quakM  tlir<»u::h  fear,  the  voice  forsook  my  toDgar, 
Or,  :ii  my  lips,  with  quivering  accent  hung; 
Dry  If.anness  entering  to  ray  marrow  canie, 
And  every  loos4-ning  nerve  unstrung  my  frame. 
liow  slip.H  I  rest,  in  what  protecting  shade, 
W'hci)  ri:e  (lay  comes,  and  hostile  troops  invade? 

**  I'hough  neither  biolisoms  on  the  fig  appear, 
Nor  vinrs  with  cluster**  deck  the  purjding  yetr; 
Th<iu;zlj  all  our  labouis  olive-trees  belie, 
Thouuii  Jlelds  the  substance  of  the  bread  deny; 
'I'hf.'u  :h  liocks  are  sever*d  from  the  silent  fold, 
And  t!ie  raisM  stalls  no  lowing  cattle  hold; 
Yet  shall  my  soul  be  glad,  in  God  rejoice, 
\'et  to  my  Saviour  will  I  litl  my  voice; 
Vert  to  my  Saviour  still  my  tempts  sings. 
What  David  set  to  instruments  of  strings: 
riur  Lor  j's  my  strength,  like  hinds  he  makes  my 

feet, 
Yini  nuKuit's  my  refuge,  I  as  safely  fleet; 
Or  (if  the  song's  apply*d)  he  makes  me  still 
lA|>ect  returning  to  MoriahS  hill." 

In  all  this  hymn  what  daring  grandeur  shine^ 
What  darling  glory  rays  auoug  the  lines: 
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lotaini^  earthquakes,  cloudii,  and  imoket 

seen, 

ient  fires  conceal  the  Lord  within; 

king  wonders  give  the  promis'd  place^ 

;be  conduct  of  a  stubborn  race! 

vork  a  lively  £incy  flows, 

e  work  sincere  afiection  (^ows: 

Lh*s  firm  rein  the  course  of  Fancy  guides, 

flection  zeal  divine  presides. 

D  the  prophet's  wings,  methinks  I  fly 

itemal  attributes  on  high : 

[  touch  at  Love  supremely  fair, 

it  Power,  anon  at  Mercy  there ; 

garbling  bird,  my  tunes  I  raise, 

pneen  boughs  the  Tree  of  Life  displays; 

ilve  fair  fruits,  each  month  by  turns  le- 

'es, 

ie  nations'  healing,  ope  their  leaves. 

t>e  nations  heal'd,  for  this  I  sing, 

g  softly  from  the  prophet's  wing. 

orld,  attend  the  case  of  Israel;  see 

s  at  large  refer  to  God  and  thee, 

shown  thee,  turn  thine  eyes  above, 

he  duties  relative  to  Love; 

»e  shown,  and  wonderfully  so, 

ad  thank,  adore,  and  bow  below. 

hat  led  thee,  now  no  loog^  lead, 

lent  Justice  draws  the  flaming  blade; 

re  is  scom'd,  when  Sin  the  sword  pro- 

es, 

ind  prayers  avert,  or  heal  the  strokes; 

leaves  to  wounds  and  thou  to  groan, 

ew  lords,  in  countries  not  thine  own, 

;  for  Mercy's  act,  and  let  your  lays, 

1  all,  recount  the  cause  of  praise: 

5  returns,  and  while  no  sins  divide 

ilHance,  Power  will  shield  thy  side. 

grand  round  of  Providence's  care, 

{  assisted  here,  and  punish'd  there; 

ist  circle  cast  thy  wondering  eyes, 

ile  you  gaze,  and  study  to  be  wise. 
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ar  that  leads  the  day, 
)ots  a  golden  ray, 
he  shades  of  darkness  go 
ven  above  and  Earth  below; 
us  early  with  the  sight, 
he  beds  of  silent  night; 
leart  sincere  and  sound, 
irery  deepest  ground; 
Lion  up  on  high, 
th  heat  to  reach  the  sky. 
ne  for  sleep  has  run, 
e,  or  with  the  Sun : 
ands,  and  humbly  pray, 
ain  of  eternal  day; 
be  liRht  serenely  fair, 
all  the  tracts  of  air; 
d  Spirit  so  may  rtst, 
kening  beams,  upon  thy  breast; 
y  clean  it  all  within, 
£er  biemixbes  of  sin; 
!  with  grace  until  we  view 
1  it  gilds  with  glory  too. 
y  that  dawns  in  air, 
»og  its  toil  and  cane: 


From  the  lap  of  night  it  springs, 
With  heaps  of  business  on  its  wings; 
Prepare  to  meet  them  in  a  mind. 
That  bows  submissively  resignM; 
That  would  to  works  appointed  (all. 
That  knows  that  God  has  ordered  alL 
And  whether,  with  a  small  repast. 
We  break  the  sober  morning  fast; 
Or  in  our  thoughts  and  houses  lay 
The  future  methods  of  the  day; 
Or  early  walk  abroad  to  meet 
Our  business,  with  industrious  feet: 
Whate'er  we  think,  whate*er  we  do. 
His  glory  still  be  kept  in  view. 
O,  giver  of  eternal  Miss, 
Heavenly  Father,  grant  me  this; 
Grant  it  all,  as  well  as  me,  - 
All  whose  hearts  are  fiz'd  on  thee; 
Who  revere  thy  Son  above. 
Who  thy  Sucred  fi^rit  love. 


HYMN  FOR  NOOy. 

The  Sun  is  swiftly  mounted  high, 

It  flitters  in  the  southern  sky; 

Its  beams  with  force  and  glory  beat. 

And  fruitful  Earth  is  flU'd  with  beat. 

Father,  also  with  thy  flre 

Warm  the  cold,  the  dead  desire. 

And  make  the  sacred  love  of  thee. 

Within  my  soul,  a  sun  to  roe. 

Let  it  shine  so  &irly  bright. 

That  nothing  else  be  took  for  light; 

That  worldly  charms  be  seen  to  fode. 

And  in  its  lustre  flnd  a  shade. 

Let  it  strongly  shine  within. 

To  scatter  all  the  clouds  of  sin, 

That  drive  when  gusts  of  passion  rise. 

And  intercept  it  from  our  eyes. 

Let  its  glory  more  than  vie 

With  the  Sun  that  lights  the  sky : 

Let  it  swiftly  mount  in  air. 

Mount  with  that,  and  leave  it  there; 

And  soar,  with  more  aspiring  flight. 

To  realms  of  everlasting  light. 

Thus,  while  here  I'm  forc'd  to  be, 

I  daily  wish  to  live  with  thee; 

And  feel  that  union  which  thy  love 

Will,  after  death,  complete  above. 

From  my  soul  I  send  my  prayer. 

Great  Creator,  bow  thine  ear; 

Thou,  for  whose  propitious  sway 

The  world  was  taught  to  see  the  day; 

Who  spake  the  word,  and  Earth  begun. 

And  show'd  its  beauties  in  the  Sun; 

With  pleasure  I  thy  creatures  view,      * 

And  would,  with  good  affection  too; 

Good  aflection  sweetly  free. 

Loose  from  them,  and  move  to  thee; 

O,  teach  me,  due  returns  to  give. 

And  to  thy  glory  let  me  live; 

And  then  my  days  shall  shine  the  more. 

Or  pass  more  blessed  than  before. 


HYMN  FOR  EVENING, 

The  beam-repelling  mists  arise. 
And  evening  spretdi  obscurer  skies:' 
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And  shall  those  cyos  the  wicked  realms  re^^rd. 

Their  crimes  l)e  gic-it,  yet  victory  their  rfwanl? 

Shall  these  btill  rav.  #  •;  more  and  mon;  to  reign. 

Draw  the  full  net,  aud  cast  to  fill  a^ain? 

As  watch-men  silent  sit,  I  wait  to  see 

How  solves  my  doubt,  what  speaks  the  Ij)rd  to  me." 

"  Then  go,'*  the  IxJrd  niplies,  **  susjierid  thy  fears. 
And  write  the  vision  for  :i  term  of  v<-4irs: 
Thy  foes  will  foel  their  turn  when  those  are  past, 
Wait,  though  it  tarry;  sur«»  it  comes  at  last. 
'Tis  for  their  r;n)iH»\  lusts,  and  thirst  of  blood. 
And  all  their  un]Mf«teetin}jr  go<ls  of  wood. 
The  Lord  is  present  on  liis  sacred  hill,        ' 
Ceasi;  thy  weak  doubts,  and  Itt  the  worW  be  still/* 

Here  tcrrour  Uuves  me;  with  exalted  head, 
I  breathe  fine  air,  and  find  the  vision  fled ; 
The  seer  withdrawn,  inspired,  and  urg-'d  to  write, 
By  the  warm  influence  of  the  sacred  sight. 

His  writing;  fini8he<l,  prophet-like  arravM, 
He  brings  the  bunrhen  on  the  region  laid; 
His  hands  a  taMr-t  ;;nil  a  volume  bear. 
The  tablet  tlin  al<  ulngs,  and  the  volume  prayer; 
Soth  for  th(t  ti-n'jiie,  where,  to  shun  decay, 
EnrolPd  the  works  of  in>]'irntion  lay. 
And  awful,  oft  he  stops,  or  marches  slow, 
"While  the  duU'd  nation  hears  him  jireach  theirwoe. 

Airiv'd  at  Icnsfth,  with  ,i:ravc  concrtirn  for  all. 
He  fix'd  his  table  on  the  «acred  wall.  [read: 

'Twas  large  in«crib'd,  that  those  who  nm  might 
•*  Habnkknk's  burthr»n,  by  the  Lord  decreed; 
For  .ludah's  sins  her  eu'.pire  is  no  more, 
The  fierce  Chaldeans  bathe  her  realm  in  gore." 

Next  to  th(i  priest  his  volume  he  n*sign*d, 
'Twas  prayer,u  itl»  praises  mixM,  to  raise  the  mind; 
•Twas  farts  rr.'eounled,  whii  h  their  fathers  knew; 
'Twas  p'.twer  in  wonders  manifest  to  view; 
Twas  coml'.ul,  nii^'d  on  love  alivady  past, 
And  hop<\  that  foinyr  love  returns  at  last. 

The  i)ricsts  within  the  prophecy  convryM, 
The  singers  tunes  to  jjiu  his  anthem  made. 
Hear,  and  attt-nd  the  wijids:  and,  holy  Thou 
That  lu'lp'd  the  proph<  t,  help  the  po<'t  n^w. 

"  O,  Lonl,  ulio  ruT't  the  uorld,  with  mortal  ear 
I've  heard  thy  judirnM'nt>,  and  I  shake  fur  fi.ar. 
O  Lord,  by  whom  their  number'd  j'ears  we  find, 
Ev*n  in  the  midst  rtei::i\e  the  <ln'Oj)in':  mind; 
Ev'n  in  the  midst  thou  «■  nist— then  make  it  known, 
Thy  love,  thy  will,  thy  p»\vi;r,  to  savt>  thine  own. 
Ren'vmlMT  merey,  though  tliine  anirer  burn. 
And  soon  to  Salem  bid  thy  Il«'ek  rL-tum. 
O,  Lord,  who  gav'st  it  witli  an  outstretchM  hand, 
"SVv  well  rein«.'ml>er  how  thou  !:a>'st  tin*  Imid. 

•'  God  came  from  Teman,  souths  ard  S'.Tun^;  the 
flame. 
Prom  Paron-mount  the  One  that's  holy  came; 
A  ulitt(*ring  glory  madr  the  dc  M-rt  blaz-/. 
High  Heaven  was  coverM,   Karlh  was  fill'd  with 

praisi". 
Pazzliiitr  the  brifhtne!»s,  not  the  fiun  so  briuht, 
Twas  here  the  pore  substantial  I'oimt  of  licrht; 
Shot  from  his  hand  and  side  in  golden  str»'ams. 
Came  foi"ward  efihieut  hdrny-poiuted  beams: 
Thus  shone  his  e(»ming,  as  sublimely  fair 
As  bounded  nature-  has  been  frsainM  to  bear; 
But  all  his  further  marks  of  iirandeur  hid, 
Nor  wliat  he  could  was  known,  but  wh;»t  he  did. 
Dire  j»lac:ues  befoie  him  ran  at  hiseounnand, 
To  waste  the  nations  in  the  promisM  hind. 
A  scoiching  fl.unt"  went  forth  where'i  r  he  trod, 
And  buiiiiug  fevers  were  the  cualb  of  God. 


Fix*d  on  the  mount  he  stood,  his  measuring  reel   . 
Marks  the  rich  realms  for  Jacob*«  seed  decreed: 
He  looks  with  aheer,  and  the  nations  flv 
From  the  fierce  sparklines  of  his  dreadfbl  eje; 
He  turns,  the  mountain  shakes  its  avfiil  brov^ 
Awful  he  turns,  and  hills  eternal  bow. 
How  glory  there,  how  tcrrour  here,  displays 
His  great  unknown,  yet  everlasting  ways! 

*'  I  sec  the  sable  tent*;  along  the  stnod 
WlMTe  Cushan  wanderM,  desolately  stand; 
And  Midian's  high  pavilions  shake  with  dread. 
While  the  tam'd  seas  thy  rescued  nation  tread. 
What  burst  the  path  ?  what  made  the  Lord  engaged 
CoiUd  waters  anger,  seas  incite  thy  rage. 
That  thus  thine  horses  force  the  foaming  tide. 
And  all  the  chariots  of  salvation  ride? 
Thy  bow  was  bare  for  what  thy  mercy  swore; 
These  oaths,  that  promise,  Israel  bad  before. 

"  The  rock  that  felt  thee  cleav*d,  the  riven  flov, 
The  wondering  desert  lends  them  bed^  below, 
'i'hy  mip^t  the  mountain's  hearing  thocksconfbs^ 
High  shattc  rVl  Horeb  trembled  o*er  the  rest 
Great  Jordan  pass'd  its  nether  waters  by. 
Its  upper  waters  raib'd  the  voice  on  high: 
Safe  in  tlie  d(H>p  we  went,  the  liquid  wall 
Curling  arose,  and  had  no  leave  to  fall. 
'i'he  Sun  effulgent,  and  the  Moon  serene, 
Stopt  by  tliy  will,  their  heavenly  course  leftain : 
The  voice  was  man*s,  yet  both  the  voice  obey, 
I'ill  wai-s  completed  close  the  lengthcn*d  day. 
Thy  glittering  S[>ear8,  thy  rattling  darts  prwailf 
Thy  spears  of  lightning,  and  thy  darts  of  haiL 
Twas  th<m  that  marched  against  thei  r  heathen  bsod, 
Hage  in  thy  visage,  and  thy  flail  in  band; 
'T  was  thou  that  went  before  to  wound  their  head, 
The  captain  t'ollow*d  where  the  Saviour  led: 
Tom  from  their  earth,  they  feel  the  despenti 

wound. 
And  power  unfounded  fails  for  want  of  ground. 
With  village-war  thy  tribes,  where'er  they  go, 
I)istre»;s  the  remnant  of  the  scattered  foe; 
Vet  mad  they  nish*d,  as  whirling  wind  desc«*od<, 
An<l  deem'd  for  friendless  those  the  I»rd  hetriendj. 
Thy  tianipliug  horse  from  sea  to  sea  subdue, 
The  bourn  ling  ocean  left  no  more  to  do. 

"  Ojwhcn  1  heard  what  thou  vouchsaf*st  to  Tin, 
With  works  of  wonder  must  be  lost  for  sin ; 
I  <iuakM  lhrou:;h  fear,  the  voice  forsook  my  ton^ 
Or,  al  my  lips,  with  4iuivering  accent  hung; 
l)r\  Kami<>s.s  entering  to  my  marrow  came, 
And  every  loosening  nen-e  unstrung  my  fnme. 
How  sh.all  1  rest,  in  what  protecting  shade, 
Wheii  the  <lay  comes,  and  hostile  troops  inrade? 

**  Though  neither  blo^isoms  on  the  tig  appear, 
Nor  viues  with  clusters  deck  the  purpling  ycsr; 
Though  all  our  labours  oiive-trccs  belie, 
Tlunmli  fields  the  substance  of  the  bread  deny; 
Tliou::h  llocks  are  severed  from  the  silent  fold, 
And  the  rais'd  stalls  no  lowing  cattle  hold; 
Yet  shall  my  soul  be  irlad,  in  God  rejoice, 
^'et  to  my  Saviour  will  I  lift  my  voice; 
Yet  to  my  Saviour  still  my  temper  sings. 
What  David  set  to  instruments  of  strings: 
The  Loril's  my  strength,  like  hinds  he  makes  mj 

feet. 
Yon  niount's  my  refuge,  I  as  safely  fleet; 
Or  (if  the  soiig*s  apply'd)  he  makes  me  still 
Kxpect  returning  to  Moriah*s  hill." 

In  all  tills  hynm  what  daring  grandeur  shinr% 
What  darting  glory  rays  among  the  ILnef : 
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nnUinfy  earthquakes,  cloudji»  and  smokes 

i  seen, 

bient  fireii  conceal  the  Lord  within; 

rking  wonoera  give  the  promis'd  place^ 

the  condiict  of  a  stubborn  race! 

work  a  lively  fancy  flows, 

le  work  sincere  affection  [^ows: 

ith'sfirm  rein  the  course  of  Fancy  guides, 

afiection  zeal  divine  presides. 

>n  the  prophet's  wings,  methinks  I  fly 

eternal  attributes  on  high : 

I  touch  at  Love  supremdy  fair, 

at  Power,  anon  at  Mercy  there ; 

warbling  bird,  my  tunes  1  raise, 

green  boughs  the  Tree  of  Life  displays; 

elve  fair  fruits,  each  month  by  turns  le- 

ves, 

Lhe  nations'  heating,  ope  their  leaves. 

the  nations  hcalM,  for  this  I  sing, 

ig  softly  from  the  prophet's  wing. 

vorld,  attend  the  case  of  Israel ;  see 

M  at  large  refer  to  God  and  thee, 

i  shown  thee,  turn  thine  eyes  above, 

the  duties  rdative  to  Love; 

be  shown,  and  wonderfully  so, 

ind  thank,  adore,  and  bow  below. 

that  led  thee,  now  no  longer  lead, 

bent  Justice  draws  the  flaming  blade; 

ive  is  scom'd,  when  Sin  the  sword  pro- 

kes, 

and  prayers  avert,  or  heal  the  strokes; 

leaves  to  wound,  and  thou  to  g^roan, 

lew  lords,  in  countries  not  thine  own, 

s  for  Mercy's  act,  and  let  your  lays, 

n  all,  recount  the  cause  of  praise: 

^e  returns,  and  while  no  sins  divide 

alliance,  Power  will  shield  thy  side. 

1  grand  round  of  Providence's  care, 

IS  assisted  here,  and  punish'd  there; 

ust  circle  cast  thy  wondering  eyes, 

lile  you  gaze,  and  study  to  be  wise. 
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tar  that  leads  the  day, 

.oots  a  golden  ray, 

the  shades  of  darkness  go 

iven  above  and  Earth  below; 

1  us  early  with  the  sight, 

the  beds  of  silent  night ; 

heart  sincere  and  sound, 

very  deepest  ground; 

»tion  up  on  high, 

'ith  heat  to  reach  the  sky. 

ime  for  sleep  has  run, 

re,  or  with  the  Sun : 

lands,  and  humbly  pray, 

tain  of  eternal  day ; 

the  light  serenely  fair, 

s  all  the  tracts  of  air; 

ed  Spirit  so  may  rest, 

ckening  beams,  upon  thy  breast; 

ly  clean  it  all  within, 

'ker  blemishes  of  sin; 

c  with  grace  until  we  view 

n  it  gilds  with  glory  too. 

ay  that  dawns  in  air, 

ong  its  toil  and  cars: 

c. 


From  the  lap  of  night  it  springs. 
With  heaps  of  business  on  its  wings; 
Prepare  to  meet  them  in  a  mind. 
That  bows  submissively  resign'd; 
That  would  to  works  appointed  fiill. 
That  knows  that  Ood  has  onler*d  aU. 
And  whether,  with  a  small  repast. 
We  break  the  sober  morning  fisst; 
Or  in  our  thou^ts  and  houses  lay 
The  future  methods  of  the  day ; 
Or  early  walk  abroad  to  meet 
Our  business,  with  industrious  feet: 
Whatever  we  think,  whatever  we  do. 
His  glory  still  be  kept  in  view. 
O,  giver  of  eternal  bliss. 
Heavenly  Father,  grant  me  this; 
Grant  it  all,  as  well  as  me,  - 
All  whose  hearts  are  fiz'd  on  thee; 
Who  revere  thy  Son  above. 
Who  thy  Socnd  Sgirit  love. 


HYMN  FOR  NOON 

Thb  Snn  is  swiftly  mounted  high. 

It  glitters  in  the  southero  sky; 

Its  beams  with  force  and  glory  beat. 

And  fruitful  Earth  is  fiU'd  with  beat. 

Father,  also  with  thy  fire 

Warm  the  cold,  the  dead  desire. 

And  make  the  sacred  love  of  thee. 

Within  my  soul,  a  sun  to  me. 

Let  it  shine  so  £sirly  bright. 

That  nothing  else  be  took  for  light; 

That  worldly  charms  be  seen  to  fade. 

And  in  its  lustre  find  a  shade. 

Let  it  strongly  shine  within. 

To  scatter  all  the  clouds  of  sin. 

That  drive  when  gusts  of  passion  rise. 

And  intercept  it  firom  our  eyes. 

Let  its  glory  more  than  vie 

With  the  Sun  that  lighU  the  sky : 

Let  it  swiftly  mount  in  air. 

Mount  with  that,  and  leave  it  there; 

And  soar,  with  more  aspiring  flight. 

To  realms  of  everiasting  light 

Thus,  while  here  I'm  forc'd  to  be, 

I  daily  wish  to  live  with  thee; 

And  feel  that  union  which  thy  love 

Will,  after  death,  complete  above. 

From  my  soul  I  send  my  prayer, 

Great  Creator,  bow  thine  ear; 

Thou,  for  whose  propitious  sway 

The  world  was  taught  to  sec  the  day; 

Who  spake  the  word,  and  Earth  begun. 

And  show'd  its  beauties  in  the  Sun; 

With  pleasure  I  thy  creatures  view,      • 

And  would,  with  good  aflnection  too; 

Good  affection  sweetly  free. 

Loose  from  them,  and  move  to  thee; 

O,  teach  me,  due  returns  to  give. 

And  to  thy  glory  let  me  live; 

And  then  my  days  shall  shine  the  more. 

Or  pass  more  blessed  than  before. 


HYMN  FOR  EVENING, 

Thb  beam-repelling  mists  arise. 
And  evening  spretdf  obscurer  ikies;' 

po 
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The  twilight  will  the  night  forerUo, 
And  night  itself  be  toon  begun. 
tJpon  thy  knees  devoutly  bow. 
And  pray  the  Lord  of  glory  now, 
To  fill  thy  breast,  or  deadly  sin 
May  cause  a  blinder  night  within. 
And  whether  pleasing  vapours  rise. 
Which  gently  dim  the  closing  eyes; 
Which  make  the  weary  members  blessed. 
With  sweet  refreshmenf  in  their  rest; 
Or  whether  spirits  in  the  brain 
Dispel  their  soft  embrace  again; 
And  on  my  watchful  bed  I  stay, 
Forsook  by  sleep,  and  waiting  day ; 
Be  God  for  ever  in  my  view, 
And  never  he  forsake  me  too; 
But  still  as  day  concludes  in  night, 
To  break  again  with  new4x>m  light; 
His  wondrous  bounty  let  me  find. 
With  still  a  more  enlightened  mind; 
When  grace  and  love  in  one  agree, 
Grace  from  God,  and  love  from  me; 
Grace  that  will  from  Heaven  inspire. 
Love  that  seals  it  in  desire ; 
Grace  and  love  that  mingle  beams. 
And  fill  me  with  increasing  flames. 
Thou  that  hast  thy  palace  far 
Above  the  Moon  and  every  star. 
Thou  that  sittest  on  a  throne 
To  which  the  night  was  never  known. 
Regard  my  voice  and  make  me  bless*d, 
By  kindly  gmnting  its  request. 
If  thoughts  on  thee  my  soul  employ. 
My  darkness  will  afibrd  me  joy. 
Till  thou  shall  call,  and  I  shall  8oar,~ 
And  part  with  darkness  e\'ermore. 


THE  SOUL  m  SORROW. 

With  kind  compassion  hear  me  cry, 
O,  Jesu,  Lord  of  Life,  on  high ! 
As  when  the  summer's  seasons  beat. 
With  scorching  flame  and  parching  heat: 
The  trees  are  burnt,  the  flowers  fade, 
And  thirsty  gaps  in  earth  arc  made: 
My  thoughts  of  comfort  languish  so, 
And  so  my  soul  is  broke  by  woe. 
Then  on  thy  servant's  drooping  head 
Thy  dews  of  blessing  sweetly  shed; 
Let  those  a  quick  refreshment  give, 
And  raise  my  mind,  and  bid  me  live. 
My  fears  of  danger,  while  1  breathe. 
My  dread  of  endless  Hell  beneath : 
My  sense  of  sorrow  for  my  sin, 
To  springing  comfort,  change  within; 
Change  all  my  sad  complaints  for  ease. 
To  cheerful  notes  of  endless  praise; 
Nor  let  a  tear  mine  eyes  employ, 
But  such  as  owe  their  birth  to  joy : 
Joy  transporting,  sweet,  and  strong. 
Fit  to  fill  and  raise  my  song; 
Joy  that  shall  resounded  be, 
Willie  days  and  nights  succeed  for  me: 
Be  not  as  a  judge  severe. 
For  so  thy  presence  who  may  bear? 
On  all  my  words  and  actions  look, 
(I  know  they  *re  written  in  thy  book;) 
But  then  regard  my  mournful  cry, 
And  look  with  Merc3r*8  gracious  eye; 


What  needs  my  blood,  since  thine  will  do. 
To  pay  the  debt  to  Justice  dae? 
0,  tender  Mercy's  art  divine  \ 
Thy  sorrow  proves  the  cure  of  mine! 
Thy  dropping  woands,  thy  woefbl  niart. 
Allay  the  bleedings  x>f  my  lieart: 
Tby  death,  in  death's  extreme  of  pshi. 
Restores  my  soul  to  life  again. 
Guide  me  then,  for  here  I  bom. 
To  make  my  Saviour  some  return. 
I  Ml  rise  (if  that  will  please  him,  still. 
And  sure  I've  beard  him  own  it  will); 
I  Ml  trace  his  steps,  and  bear  my  cross. 
Despising  every  grief  and  loss; 
Since  he,  despising  pain  and  shame. 
First  took  np  his,  and  did  the  same. 


THE  HAPPY  MAK 

How  ble86*d  the  OMn,  how  folly  to. 
As  far  us  man  is  bless'd  below. 
Who,  taking  up  bis  cross,  essays 
To  follow  Jesus  all  his  days; 
With  resolution  to  obey. 
And  steps  enlafging  in  his  way. 
The  Father  of  the  saints  above 
Adopts  him  with  a  £ttber*s  love. 
And  makes  his  bosom  throughly  shine 
With  wondrous  stores  of  grace  divine; 
Sweet  grace  divine,  the  pledge  of  joy. 
That  will  his  soul  above  employ; 
Full  joy,  that,  when  his  time  is  done, 
Becomes  his  portion  as  a  son. 
Ah  me !  the  sweet  infus'd  desires. 
The  fervid  wishes,  holy  fires. 
Which  thus  a  melted  heart  refine. 
Such  are  his,  and  such  be  mine. 
From  hence  despising  all  besides 
That  Earth  reveals,  or  Ocean  hides; 
All  that  men  in  either  prize. 
On  God  alone  he  sets  his  eyes. 
From  hence  his  hope  is  on  the  wings, 
His  health  renews,  his  safety  springs. 
His  glory  blazes  up  below. 
And  all  the  streams  of  comfort  flow. 
He  calls  his  Saviour-King  above, 
I^rd  of  Mercy,  Lord  of  Love; 
And  finds  a  kingly  care  defend. 
And  mercy  smile,  and  love  descend. 
To  cheer,  to  guide  him  in  the  ways 
Of  this  vain  world's  deceitful  maze: 
And  though  the  wicked  Earth  display 
Its  terrours  in  their  fierce  array;! 
Or  gape  so  wide  that  horrour  shows 
Its  hell  replete  with  endless  wot»«; 
Such  fauccoiir  keeps  him  clear  of  ill. 
Still  firm  to  good,  and  dauntless  still. 
So,  fix'd  by  Providence's  hands, 
A  rook  amidst  an  ocean  stands; 
So  boars,  without  a  trembling  dread. 
The  tempest  beating;  round  its  head; 
Ami  w  ith  its  side  repels  the  wave. 
Whose  hollow  seems  a  coming  ^ave: 
The  skies,  the  deeps,  are  heard  to  roar; 
The  rock  stands  settled  as  before. 
1,  all  with  whom  he  has  to  do. 
Admire  tlie  life  which  blesses  yon, 
That  ft'eds  a  foe,  that  aids  a  friend, 
Without  a  bye  designing  end; 
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g  r<*al  interest  lies 
i^ht  side  of  yonder  skies, 
v'iDg  made  a  title  fair, 
and  leaves  the  world  to  care, 
iiat  seeks  for  pleasing  days, 
joys  and  evilways, 
fool  of  toil  or  fame, 
appy  be  tbr  spacious  name) 
by  wealth,  which  makes  him  great, 
ospicuous  wretch  of  state. 


HE  fVAYTO  HAPPINESS. 

,  ye  miserable  blind, 
Ireams  en^ee  your  mind; 
the  pas&ions  make  their  flight 
shadows  of  delight. 
1  paths  of  errdur  stray, 
hy  Jesus  is  the  way, 
;  of  happiness,  and  where 
n  seek  happiness  but  there ! 
x)  meet  him  at  your  need, 
)pldness,  run  with  speed, 
sock  his  own  abode 
lee  more  than  half  the  road, 
do  his  radiant  crown, 
}r  mankind  brought  iiim  down 
nd  hunger,  pain  and  woe, 
.,  to  death  itself  below; 
it  suffered  these  alone 
world,  despises  none, 
soul,  tbat^s  sick,  be  clean, 
le  lost  to  life  again; 
t  those  that  grieve  for  ill, 
diar  goodness  still. 
e  thoughts  of  parents  run 
ar  and  only  son, 
ove  his  mercies  show, 
d  niorf  f*xtremely  so. 
lappy  men !  (or  find  a  phrase 
.s  youi'  bliss  with  greater  praise) 
obedient  to  thy  call, 
easures,  leaving  all, 
t,  with  soul,  with  strength  incline, 
Jesu !  to  be  thine, 
thy  will,  observe  thy  ways, 
'  service  spend  their  days: 
I,  that  seems  to  set  them  free, 
them  closer  still  to  thcc. 


7HE  COyrERVS  LOVE, 

i{?ht  of  saints  on  high, 

le  mansions  of  the  sky ; 

:e,  whose  mercy  still 

thy  subjects  here  from  ill; 

sus!  make  me  know 

y  the  thanks  I  owe. 

)nd  sh(fp  that  idly  strays, 

on  play,  tlirouj^h  winding  ways, 

,er  hits  the  road  of  homo, 

of  dangor  h  arus  to  roam, 

?i\  out  with  idle  frar, 

!.«:  there,  and  turning  here, 

r  ro'Jt,  to  covert  niu, 

the  uolf  he  wish'd  to  shun. 


Thus  wretched  ],  through  wanton  will. 
Run  blind  and  headlong  on  in  ill: 
T  was  thus  from  sin  to  sin  1  flew,' 
And  thus  I  might  have  perish'd  too; 
But  Mercy  dropt  the  likeuess  here. 
And  show'd,  and  sav'd  me  from  my  fear. 
While  o*er  the  darkness  of  my  mind 
The  sacred  Spirit  purely  shin'd. 
And  mark'd  and  brighten'd  all  the  way 
Which  leads  to  everlasting  day; 
And  broke  the  thickening  clouds  of  sio. 
And  fix'd  the  light  of  love  within. 

From  hence  my  ravish'd  soul  aspire*. 
And  dates  the  rise  of  its  desires. 
From  hence  to  thee,  my  God!  I  turn. 
And  fervent  wishes  say  I  bum; 
I  bum,  thy  glorious  face  to  see. 
And  live  in  endless  joy  with  thee. 

There's  no  such  ardent  kind  of  flame 
Between  the  lover  and  the  dame; 
Nor  such  affection  parents  bear 
To  their  young  and  only  heir, 
Though,  join'd  together,  both  conspire. 
And  boast  a  doubled  force  of  fire. 
My  tender  heart,  within  its  seat. 
Dissolves  before  the  scorching  heat, 
As  softening  wax  is  taught  to  ran 
Before  the  warainess  of  the  Sun. 

Oh,  my  flame,  my  pleasing  pain. 
Bum  and  purify  my  stain. 
Warm  me,  bum  me,  day  by  day. 
Till  you  purge  my  earth  away; 
Till  at  the  last  I  throughly  shine. 
And  turn  a  toreb  of  love  divine. 
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Propitious  Son  of  Ood,  to  thee, 
With  all  my  soul,  1  bend  my  knee; 
Wy  wish  I  send,  my  want  impart. 
And  dedicate  my  mind  and  heart: 
For,  as  an  absent  parent's  son. 
Whose  second  year  is  only  mn. 
When  no  protecting  firiend  is  near. 
Void  of  wit,  and  void  of  fear. 
With  things  that  hurt  him  fondly  plays. 
Or  here  he  falls,  or  there  he  strays; 
So  should  my  soul's  eternal  guide. 
The  sacred  Spirit  be  deny'd, 
Thy  servant  soon  the  loss  would  know. 
And  sink  in  sin,  or  mn  to  woe. 

O,  Spirit  bountifully  kind. 
Warm,  possess,  and  fill  my  mind; 
Disperse  my  sins. with  light  divine. 
And  raise  the  flames  of  love  with  thine; 
Before  thy  pleasures  rightly  priz'd. 
Let  wealth  and  houour  be  dci^pisM; 
And  let  tl»e  Father's  gloi-y  be 
More  dear  than  life  itself  to  me. 

Sing  of  Jesus!  virgins,  sing 
Him,  your  evcriasting  King ! 
Sing  of  Jesus!  cheerful  youth, 
Ilim,  the  God  of  love  and  troth! 
Write,  and  raise  a  song  divine, 
Or  come  and  hear,  and  borrow  mine. 
.Son  eternal,  Word  supreme. 
Who  made  the  universal  frame. 
Heaven^  and  all  its  shining  show. 
Earth,  and  all  it  holds  below: 
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Bow  with  mercy,  bow  thyie  ear»  ' 
While  we  sing  thy  praises  here; 
Son  Et'^oal,  evcr-b!ess*d, 
Resting  on  the  Father^s  breast. 
Whose  tender  love  for  all  provides, 
W'hosc  power  over  all  presides; 
Buw  with  pity,  bow  thine  ear; 
While  we  sing  thy  praises,  hear! 

Thou,  by  pity's  soft  extreme, 
Mov*d,  and  won,  and  set  on  flame, 
Assumed  the  form  of  man,  and  fell 
In  pains,  to  rescue  man  from  Hell; 
How  bright  thine  humble  glories  rise, 
And  match  the  lustre  of  the  skies. 
From  Death  and  Heirs  dejected  state 
Arising,  thou  resumM  thy  seat. 
And  golden  thrones  of  bliss  prepared 
Above,  to  be  thy  saints*  reward. 

How  bright  thy  glorious  honours  rise, 
And  with  new  lustre  grace  the  skies! 
For  thee,  the  sweet  seraphic  choir 
Raise  the  voice,  and  tune  the  lyre. 
And  praises  with  harmonious  sound 
Through  all  the  highest  Heaven  rebound. 

O  make  our  notes  with  theirs  agree. 
And  bless  the  souls  that  sing  of  thee ! 
I'o  thee  the  churches  here  rejoice, 
The  solemn  organs  aid  the  voice: 
To  sacred  roob  the  sound  we  raise. 
The  sacred  roofs  resound  thy  praise: 
And  while  our  notes  in  one  agree, 
O !  bless  the  church  that  sings  to  thee ! 


OAT  HAPPINESS  IX  THIS  LIFE. 

The  morning  opens,  very  freshly  gay. 
And  life  itself  is  in  the  month  of  May. 
With  green  my  fancy  paints  an  arbour  o'er. 
And  flowerets  with  a  thousand  colours  more; 
Then  falls  to  weaving  that,  and  spreading  these. 
And  softly  shakes  them  with  an  easy  breeze. 
With  golden  fruit  adorns  the  bending  shade. 
Or  trails  a  silver  water  o*er  its  bed. 
Glide,  gentle  water,  still  more  gently  by, 
While  in  t|;^is  summer-bower  of  bliss  I  lye, 
And  sweetly  sing  of  sense-delighting  flames, 
And  nymphs  and  shepherds,  soft  invented  names; 
Or  view  the  branches  which  around  me  twine. 
And  praise  their  fruit,  diffusing  sprightly  wine; 
Or  And  new  pleasures  in  the  world  to  praise. 
And  still  with  this  return  adorn  my  lays; 
**  Range  round  your  gardens  of  eternal  spring, 
Go,  range  my  senses,  while  I  sweetly  sing:" 

In  vain,  in  vain,  alas!  seduced  by  ill, 
And  acted  wildly  by  the  force  of  will! 
1  tell  my  soul,  it  will  be  constant  May, 
And  charm  a  sea!<on  never  made  to  stay ; 
My  beautc  ous  arbour  will  not  stand  a  storm. 
The  world  but  promises,  and  can't  perform : 
Then  fade,  ye  leavrs;  and  wither,  all  ye  flowers; 
1  'II  doat  no  longer  in  enchanted  bowers; 
But  sadly  mourn,  iu  melancholy  song, 
The  vain  conceits  Uiat  held  my  soul  so  long. 
The  lusts  that  tempt  us  with  delusive  show. 
And  sin  brought  fbrth  for  everlasting  woe. 
Thus  shall  the  notes  to  sorrow's  object  rise. 
While  frecjuent  rests  procure  a  place  for  sighs; 


And,  as  I  moan  upon  the  naked  plain. 
Be  this  the  burthen  clostng  every  stnin : 
'*  Return,  my  senses;  range  no  more  ebfoad; 
He  '11  only  find  hivbUn  who  ae^u  for  God.» 


EXTACY. 


The  fleeting  joys,  which  all  aiibrds  below. 
Work  the  fbnd  h«urt  with  unperforming  show; 
The  wish  that  makes  oor  happier  life  complete. 
Nor  grasps  the  wealth  nor  hoooora  of  the  great; 
Nor  loosely  sails  on  Plen^nre*!  eaay  stream* 
Nor  gathers  wreaths  flnom  all  the  groves  of  Fame; 
Weak  man,  whose  charms  to  these  alone  confine. 
Attend  my  prayer,  and  learn  to  make  it  thine. 

From  thy  rich  throne,  where  circling  traiaf  of 
light 
Make  day  that's  endless^  infinitely  br^^t; 
Thence,  heavenly  Father!  thence  with  mercy  dart 
One  beam  of  brightness  to  my  longing  beut. 
Dawn  through  the  mind,  drive  Erroui^doudsavaf, 
And  still  the  rage  in  Passion's  troubled  sen ; 
That  the  poor  tonishVI  soul,  serene  and  fine. 
May  rise  finom  F^arth,  to  visit  Henvj^  and  thee: 

Come,  Peace  diving !  shed  gently  fimn  above^ 
Inspire  my  willing  bosom,  wondrous  Lore; 
Thy  purpled  pinions  to  my  shoulders  tye. 
And  point  the  passage  where  I  want  to  §f. 

But  whither,  whither  now !  what  powerfisl  fire 
With  this  blessM  influence  equols  my  desire? 
I  rise  (or  Love,  the  kind  deluder,  reigns. 
And  acts  in  fancy  such  enchanted  scenes); 
Earth  lessening  flies,  the  parting  skies  retreat. 
The  fleecy  clouds  my  waving  feathers  beat; 
And  now  the  Sun  and  now  the  stars  are  gone, 
Yet  still  methinks  the  Spirit  bears  me  on. 
Where  tracts  of  ether  purer  blue  display. 
And  edge  the  golden  realm  of  native  day. 

Oh,  strange  enjoyment  of  a  bliss  unseen! 
Oh,  ravishment!  Oh,  sacred  rage  within! 
Tumultuous  pleasure,  rais'd  on  peace  of  mind. 
Sincere,  excessive,  from  the  world  refin'd ! 
1  see  the  •light  that  veils  the  throne  on  high, 
A  light  unpierc'd  by  man's  impurer  eye; 
I  hear  the  words,  that  issuing  thence  proclaim, 
*'  Let  God's  attendants  praise  his  awftil  name!" 
Then  heads  unnumber'd  bend  before  the  shrine. 
Mysterious  seat  of  Miyesty  divine! 
And  bands  unnumber'd  strike  the  silver  sUingf 
And  tongues  un numbered  Hallelujah  sing. 
See,  where  the  shining  scraphims  appear. 
And  sink  their  decent  eyes  with  holy  fear. 
See  flights  of  angels  all  their  feathers  raise. 
And  range  the  oibs,  and,  as  they  range,  they  pnusc; 
Behold  the  great  apostles !  sweetly  met. 
And  high  on  pearis  of  azure  ether  set. 
Behold  the  prophets,  full  of  heavenly  fire. 
With  wandering  finger  wake  the  trembling  Ijrre; 
And  hear  the  martyrs'  tune,  and  all  around 
The  church  triumphant  makes  the  region  sound. 
With  harps  of  gold,  with  boughs  of  cver-grceo. 
With  robes  of  white,  the  pious  throngs  are  seen; 
£xalted  anthitns  ell  their  hours  employ. 
And  all  is  music,  and  excess  of  joy. 

Charm'd  with  the  sight,  I  long  to  bear  a  part; 
The  pleasure  flutters  at  my  ravish'd  heart. 
Sweet  saints  and  nngels  of  the  heavenly  choir, 
If  love  has  warm'd  you  with  celestial  fire. 
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As&ist  my  wonU,  and,  as  they  move  aloQg* 
With  Hallelujahs  crown  the  burthen*d  song. 

Father  of  all  above,  and  all  below, 
O  great,  and  fu  beyond  expression  so; 
No  bounds  thy  knowledge,  none  thy  power  confine, 
For  power  and  knowledge  in  their  soucce  are  thine ; 
Around  thee  Olbry  spreads  her  golden  wing: 
S»Dg,  glittering  angels.  Halleluiah  sing. 
Son  of  the  Father,  first-begotten  Son, 
Ere  the  short  measuring  line  of  time  begun, 
The  world  has  seen  thy  works,  and  joy'd  to  see 
The  bright  eflfulgence  manifest  in  thee. 
The  world  must  own  thee  Lore's  unfiitbom'd  spring; 
Sing,  glittering  angeU,  Hallelujah  sing. 
Proceeding  Spirit,  cquaUy  divine. 
In  whom  the  Godhead's  full  pesfections  shine. 
With  x-arious  graces,  comforts  unexpressed. 
With  holy  transports  you  refine  the  breast; 
And  Earth  is  heavenly  where  your  guilts  you  bring. 
Sing,  guttering  angels,  HaUelujah  sing. 

But  Where's  my  rapture,  where  my  wondrous 

heat, 
What  interruption  makes  my  bliss  retreat? 
This  world's  got  in,  the  thoughU  of  t'other  »8 

crost. 
And  the  gay  picture's  in  my  fancy  lost. 
With  what  an  eager  zeal  the  conscious  soul 
WoaM  claim  iU  seat,  and,  soaring,  pass  the  pole! 
But  oar  attempU  these  chains  of  Earth  restrain. 
Deride  omr  toil,  and  drag  us  doWn  again. 
So  from  the  ground  aspiring  meteors  go. 
And,  lank'd  with  planets,  light  the  world  below; 
But  their  own  bodies  sink  them  in  the  sky. 
When  the  warmth's  gone  that  taught  them  how 

to  fly. 


Oli  DJVIKE  LOVE; 

BY  MEDITATING  ON  THE  WOUNDS  OF  CHRIST. 

Holt  Jesus !  God  of  Love ! 
Look  with  pity  from  above; 
Shed  the  precious  purple  tide 
From  thine  hands,  thy  feet,  thy  side; 
Let  thy  streams  of  comfort  roll. 
Let  them  please  and  fill  my  soul. 
Let  me  thus  for  ever  be 
Full  of  gladness,  full  of  thee. 
This,  for  which  my  wishes  pine. 
Is  th^  cup  of  love  divine ; 
Sweet  affections  flow  from  hence. 
Sweet,  above  the  joys  of  sense; 
Blessed  philtre!  how  we  find 
Its  sacred  worships !  how  the  mind. 
Of  all  the  world  forgetful  growu. 
Can  despise  an  earthly  throne;  % 

Raise  its  thoughts  to  realms  above, 
Think  of  God,  and  sing  of  Love. 
Love  celestial,  wondrous  heat, 
O,  l>eyond  expression  great ! 
What  resistless  charms  were  thine, 
In  thy  good,  thy  best  design ! 
When  God  was  hated.  Sin  obey'd. 
And  man  undone  without  thy  aid. 
From  the  seats  of  endless  peace 
They  brought  the  Son,  the  Lord  of  Grace; 
They  taught  him  to  receive  a  birth. 
To  clothe  in  flesh,  to  live  on  Earth; 


And  after,  lifted  him  on  htgb# 
And  taught  him  on  the  cross  tu  die. 

Love  celestial,  ardent  fire, 
O,  extreme  of  sweet  desire! 
Spread  thy  brightly  raging  flame 
Through  and  over  all  my  fiame; 
Let  it  warm  me,  let  it  burn. 
Let  my  corpse  to  ashes  turn; 
And,  might  thy  flame  thus  act  with  me 
To  set  the  soul  from  body  firee, 
1  next  would  use  thy  wings,  and  fly 
To  meet  my  Jesus  in  the  sky. 


ON  SLUELN  ANNPS  PEACE. 

(WRITTEN  IN  DECEMBER  1713.) 

Mother  of  Plenty,  daughter  of  the  skies. 
Sweet  Peace,  the  troubled  world^s  desire,  arise  j 
Around  thy  poet  weave  thy  summer  sbadesy 
Within  my  fancy  spread  thy  flowery  meads; 
Amongst  thy  train  soft  Ease  and  Pleasure  bring. 
And  thus  indulgent  sooth  me  whilst  I  sing. 

Great  Anna  chiims  the  song;  no  brighter  name 
Adorns  the  list  of  never-dying  Fame; 
No  foirer  soul  was  ever  form'd  above; 
None  e*er  was  more  the  gratefbl  nation's  love. 
Nor  lov'd  the  nation  more.    I  fly  with  speed 
To  sing  such  lines  as  Bolingbroke  may  read. 
On  war  dispersed,  on  faction  trampM  down. 
On  all  the  peaceful  glories  of  the  crown. 
And,  if  1  foil  in  too  confin'd  a  flight. 
May  the  kind  worid  upon  my  labours  write, 
*'  So  fell  the  lines  which  strove  for  endless  fama. 
Yet  fell,  attempting  on  the  noblest  theme." 

Now  twelve  revolving  years  has  Britain  stood. 
With  loss  of  wealth,  and  vast  expense  of  blood, 
Europa's  guardian;  still  her  gallant  arms 
Secur'd  Europa  from  impending  harms. 
Fair  honour,  fall  success,  and  just  applause. 
Pursued  her  marches,  and  adorn*d  her  cause; 
Whilst  Gaul,  aspiring  to  erect  a  throne 
O'er  other  empires,  Cl-embled  for  her  own; 
Bemoan'd  her  cities  won,  her  armies  slain. 
And  sunk  the  thought  of  universal  reign. 

When  thus  reduc'd  the  world's  invaders  lia, 
The  fears  which  rack'd  the  nations  justly  dfe: 
Power  finds  its  balance,  giddy  motions  cease 
In  both  the  scales,  and  each  inclines  to  peace. 
This  foir  occasion  Providence  prepares. 
To  answer  pious  Anna's  hourly  prayers. 
Which  still  on  warm  Pevotion's  wings  arose^ 
And,  reaching  Heaven,  obtain'd  the  woiid's repose. 

Within  the  vast  expansion  of  the  sky, 
Where  orbs  of  gold  in  fields  of  azure  lie, 
A  glorious  palace  shines,  whose  silver  ray. 
Serenely  flowing,  lights  the  milky  way; 
The  road  of  angels.    Here,  with  speedy  care, 
The  summon'd  guardians  of  the  world  repair. 
When  Britain's  angel,  on  the  message  sent. 
Speaks  Anna's  prayers,  and  Heaven's  anpreme  in- 

tent; 
That  Wai^s  destructive  arm  should  humble  Oaul, 
Spain's  parted  realms  to  difierent  monarcha  frO; 
The  grand  alliance  crown'd  with  glory  ceaie. 
And  joyful  Europe  find  the  sweets  of  peace. 
He  spoke:  the  smiling  hopes  of  mao's  repose. 
The  joy  that  springs  from  certain  bopei  arofe, 
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Diffusive  o'er  the  plaife;  complftcont  airt» 
Sedately  sweet,  were  heard  within  the  spheres; 
And,  bowing,  all  adore  the  sovereign  mind, 
And  fly  to  execute  the  work  designed. 

This  done,  tbe  guardian  on  the  wing  repairty 
Where  Anna  salp,  revolving  public  cares 
With  deep  concern  of  thought    Unseen  he  stood, 
Pre8i>ntiDg  peaceful  images  of  good; 
On  Fancy's  airy  stage,  returning  trade, 
A  sunk  exchequer  fit  I'd,  an  army  paid: 
The  fields  with  men,  the  men  with  plenty  bless'd, 
The  towns  with  riches,  and  the  world  with  rest. 
Such  pleasing  objects  on  her  bosom  play. 
And  give  the  dawn  of  glory's  golden  day ; 
When  all  her  labours  at  their  harvest  shown 
dball,  in  her  subjects*  joy,  complete  her  own. 
Then  breaking  silence;  "  T  is  enough,"  she  cries, 
"  That  War  has  rag*d  to  make  the  nations  wise. 
Heaven  prospers  armies  whilst  they  fight  to  save. 
And  thirst  of  further  fame  destroys  the  brave; 
The  vanquish'd  Gauls  are  humbly  pleas'd  to  live, 
And  but  escap'd  the  chains  they  meant  to  give. 
Now  let  the  powers  be  still'd,  and  each  possess'd 
Of  what  secures  the  common  safety  best." 

So  spake  the  queen ;  then,  fill'd  with  warmth  di- 
vine, 
She  caird  her  Oxford  to  the  grand  design ; 
Her  Oxford,  prudent  in  affairs  of  state. 
Profoundly  thonghtful,  manifestly  great 
In  every  turn,  whose  steady  temper  steers 
Above  the  reach  of  gold,  or  shock  of  fears ; 
Whom  no  blind  chance,  but  merit  understood. 
By  frequent  trials,  power  of  doing  good. 
And  will  to  execute,  advanc*d  on  high: 

Oh,  soul  created  to  deserve  the  sky ! 
And  make  the  nation,  crowu'd  with  glory,  see 
How  much  it  rais'd  itself  by  raising  thee ! 
Now  let  the  schemes  which  labour  in  thy  breast. 
The  long  alliance,  crowu'd  with  lasting  rest. 
Weigh  all  pretences  with  impartial  laws, 
And  fix  the  separate  interests  of  the  cause! 

These  toils  the  graceful  Bolingbroke  attends, 
A  genius  fashion'd  for  the  greatest  ends; 
Whose  strong  perception  takes  the  swiftest  flight. 
And  yet  its  swiftness  ne'er  onscures  its  sight: 
When  schemes  are  fix'd,  and  each  assigti'd  a  part. 
None  serves  his  country  with  a  nobler  heart; 
Just  thoughts  of  honour  all  his  mind  control. 
And  expedition  wings  his  lively  soul. 
On  such  a  patriot  to  confer  the  trust. 
The  monarch  knows  it  safe,  as  well  as  just. 

Then  next  proceeding  in  her  agents'  choice. 
And  ever  pleas'd  that  worth  obtains  the  voice. 
She,  from  the  voice  of  high-distinguish'dff  mes. 
With  pious  Bristol,  gallant  Strafford  names : 
One  form'd  to  stand  a  church's  firm  support. 
The  other  fitted  to  adorn  a  court: 
Both  vers'd  in  business,  both  of  fine  address, 
By  which  experience  leads  to  great  success: 
And  both  to  distant  lands  the  monarch  sends, 
And,  to  their  conduct,  Europe's  peace  commends. 

Now  ships  uiunoor'd,  to  wafl  her  agents  o'er, 
5tpread  all  their  sail,  and  quit  the  flying  shore; 
The  fbreign  agents  reach  th'  appointed  place. 
The  congress  opens,  and  it  will  be  peace. 
Methinksthe  war,  like  stormy  winter,  flies, 
WhcD  fairer  months  unveil  the  bluish  skies; 
A  flowery  world  the  sweetest  season  spread?, 
And  doves,  with  bmuchcs,  flutter  round    their 
hi^ads. 


Half-peopled  Oml,  whom  ntmiefons  ilb  dertroy, 
With  wishful  heart,  attends  the  promis'd  joy. 
For  this  prepares  the  duke-— ah,  sadly  slain, 
'T  is  grief  to  name  him  whom  we  moorD  in  vain: 
No  warmth  of  verse  repairs  the  vital  flame, 
For  verte  can  only  grant  a  lifB  in  fam^i 
Yet  coaki  my  praise,  like  spicy  odoars  shed, 
In  everlasting  song  embahn  tte  dead ; 
To  realms  that  weeping  heard  the  loas  1  'd  tell. 
What  courage,  sense,  and  faith,  with  Brandon  fdl  • 

But  Britain  more  than  one  fur  glory  breeds. 
And  polish'd  Talbot  to  the  chai:ge  sacceeds ; 
Whose  far-prcjectiog  thoughts,  maturely  dear. 
Like  glasses,  draw  their  distant  objects  near. 
Oood  parts,  by  irentle  breeding  much  refin'd. 
And  stores  of  learning,  grace  his  ample  mind; 
A  cautious  virtue  regifiates  his  ways. 
And  honour  gilds  them  with  a  thousand  rays. 
Td  serve  his  nation,  at  his  queen's  command. 
He  parts,  coomiission'd  for  the  Gallic  land : 
With  pleasure  Oanl  beholds  him  on  her  shore. 
And  learns  to  love  a  name  she  fear'd  before. 

Once  more  aloft,  there  meet  for  new  debates. 
The  guardian  angpels  of  Enropt's  states: 
And  mutual  concord  shines  in  every  face. 
And  every  bosom  glows  with  hopes  tffpe>ce; 
While  Britain's  steps,  in  one  consent,  they  pnise, 
Then  gravely  mourn  their  other  realms'  &ays; 
Their  doubtfiil  claims,  through  seas  of  btood  pur^ 

sued. 
Their  fears  that  Gallia  fell  but  half  sobdned; 
And  all  tbe  reasonings  which  attempt  to  show 
That  war  should  ravage  in  the  worid  below. 
"  Ah,  fi&ll'n  estate  of  man!  can  rage  delight. 
Wounds  please  the  touch,  or  ruin  charm  the  sight! 
Ambition  make  unlovely  Mischief  fair! 
Or  ever  Pride  be  Providence's  care! 
When  stern  oppressors  range  the  bloody  field, 
'T  is  just  to  conquer,  and  unsafe  to  yield: 
There  save  the  nations;  but  no  more  pursue. 
Nor  in  tliy  turn  become  oppressor  too." 

Our  rebel  angels  for  ambition  fell. 
And,  war  in  Heaven  produc'd  a  fiend  in  Hell. 
I'hus,  with  a  soft  concern  for  man's  repose. 
The  tender  guardians  join  to  moan  our  woes; 
Then  atiTuI  rise,  combiu'd  with  all  their  might. 
To  find  ^hat  fury,  'srap'd  the  den  of  night. 
The  plea&ing  labours  of  their  love  withstands. 
And  spreads  a  wild  distraction  o'er  the  lands. 
Their  glittering  pinions  sound  in  yielding  air, 
And  watchful  Providence  approves  the  care. 
In  Flandria's  soil,  where  camps  have  mark'd  tbt 

plain, 
The  fiend,  impetuous  Discord,  fix'd  her  reign; 
A  tent  her  royal  seat.    With  full  resort 
Stern  shapes  of  Ilorrour  throng'd  her  busy  court; 
Blind  Miscrhicf,  Ambush  close  concealing  Ire, 
LoudThreatcnings,  Ruinann'd  with  swoni  and  fire; 
Assaulting  Fierceness,  Anger  wanting  breath. 
High  reddening  Rage,  and  various  fbnns  of  Death ; 
Dire  imps  of  darkness,  whom  with  gore  she  feeds. 
When  war  beyond  its  point  of  good  proceeds. 
In  Gallic  armour,  call'd  with  alter'd  name 
Great  love  of  empire,  to  the  field  she  came; 
Now,  still  supporting  feud,  she  strives  to  hide 
Beneath  that  name,  and  only  change  the  si<)e: 
Bdl^  as  she  whiri'd  the  rapid  wheels  around. 
Where  mangled  limbs  in  heaps  pollu^  t!!e  irrouud 
(A  sullen  Joyless  sport);  with  searohinij  eye, 
Tbe  shining  chiefs  itsgard  her  as  they  fly; 
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Then,  horering, dart  their  heams  of  heevenly  light: 
She  itaita,  the  fury  stands  confess'd  to  sight; 
And  grieires  to  leave  the  soil,  and  yells  aloud. 
Her  yells  are  answered  by  the  sable  crowd; 
And  all  on  bat-like  wings  (if  fame  be  true) 
From  Christian  lands  to  northern  climates  flew. 

Bat  rising  murmurs  from  Britannia's  shore 
With  speed  recall  her  watchful  guardian  o'er. 
He  spreads  bis  pinions,  and,  approaching  near. 
These  hints,  in  scattered  words,  assault  his  ear: 
**The  people's  power — Tlie  grand  alliance  cross'd, 
The  peace  is  separate — Our  religion  *s  lost.** 
Led  by  the  blatant  voice  along  the  skies. 
He  comes,  where  Faction  over  cities  flies ; 
A  talking  fiend,  whom  snaky  locks  disgrace. 
And  numerous  mouths  deform  her  dusky  &ce; 
Whence  lies  are  utter'd,  whisper  softly  sounds, 
Sly  doubts  amaze,  or  inuendo  wounds. 
Within  her  arms  are  heaps  of  pamphlets  seen. 
And  these  blaspheme  the  Saviour,  those  the  queen; 
Associate  vices:  thus  with  tongue  and  hand. 
She  shed  her  venom  o'er  the  troubled  land. 
Now  vex'd  that  Discord,  and  the  baneful  train 
That  tends  on  Discord>  fled  the  neighbouring 

plain. 
She  raj^  to  madness;  when  the  guardian  came. 
And  downwards'drove  her  with  a  sword  of  flame. 
A  roonntain,  gaping  to  the  nether  Hell, 
Reoeiv'd  the  fury,  railing  as  she  fell : 
The  mountain  closing  o'er  the  fury  lies, 
And  stops  her  passage,  where  she  means  to  rise; 
And  when  she  strivcs,or  shifts  her  side  for  ease. 
All  Britain  rocks  amidst  her  circling  seas. 

Now  Peace,  retuminjr  after  tedious  woes. 
Restores  the  comforts  of  a  calm  repose; 
Then  bid  the  warriors  sheathe  their  sanguin'd  arms, 
Bid  angry  trumpets  cease  to  sound  alarms: 
Guns  leave  to  thunder  in  the  tortnr'd  air. 
Red  streaming  colours  fiirl  around  the  spear; 
And  each  contending  realm  no  longer  jar, 
But,  pleas'd  with  rest,  unharness  all  the  war. 

She  comes,  the  blessing  comes;  where'er  she 
moves 
New-springing  beauty  all  the  land  improves: 
More  heaps  of  fragrant  flowers  the  field  adorn, 
More  sweet  the  birds  salute  the  rosy  morn; 
More  lively  green  refreshes  all  the  leaves, 
And  in  the  breeze  the  com  more  thickly  waves. 
She  comes,  the  blessing  comes  in  easy  state. 
And  forms  of  brightness  all  around  her  wait: 
Here  smiling  Safety,  with  her  bosom  bare. 
Securely  walks,  and  cheerful  Plenty  there; 
Here  wondrous  Sciences  with  eagles'  sight: 
There  Liberal  Arts,  which  make  the  world  polite; 
And  open.Traffic,  joining  hand  in  hand. 
With  honest  Industry,  approach  the  land. 

O,  welcome,  long-desir'd,  and  lately  found! 
Here  fix  thy  seat  upon  the  British  ground; 
Thy  shining  train  around  the  nation  send. 
While  by  degrees  the  loading  taxes  end : 
While  Caution  calm,  yet  still  prepar*d  for  arms. 
And  foreign  treaties,  guard  from  foreign  harms: 
While  equal  Justice,  hearing  every  cause. 
Makes  every  subicct  join  to  love  the  laws. 

Where  Britain's  patriots  in  council  meet, 
Let  public  Safety  rest  at  Anna's  feet: 
I.et  Oxford's  schemes  the  path  to  Plenty  show. 
And  through  the  realm  increasing  Plenty  go. 
let  Arts  and  Sciences  in  glory  rise, 
And  plea^*d  the  world  has  leisure  to  be  wise;  i 
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Around  their  Oi^hrd  and  their  St  John  stand. 
Like  plants  that  flourish  by  the  master*s  hand: 
And  safe  in  hope  the  sons  of  Learning  wait. 
Where  Learning's  telf  has  fix'd  her  fiur  retreat. 
Let  Traffic,  cherish'd  by  the  senate's  care. 
On  all  tlie  seas  employ  the  wasting  air: 
And  Industry,  with  circulating  wing, 
'I'll rough  all  the  land  the  goods  of  Traffic  bring. 
The  blessings  so  dispos'd  will  long  abide. 
Since  Anna  reigns,  and  Hariey's  thoughts  preside. 
Great  Ormond's  arms  the  sword  of  caution  wield. 
And  hold  Britannia's  broad-protecting  shield; 
Bright  Boliogbroke  and  worthy  Dartmouth  treat. 
By  fair  dispatch,  with  every  foreign  state; 
And  Harcourt's  knowledge,  equitaUy  shown, 
Makes  Justice  call  his  firm  decrees  her  own* 
Thus  all  that  poets  foncied  Heaven  of  old. 
May  for  the  nation's  present  emblem  hold: 
That  Jove  imperial  sway'd;  Minerva  wise, 
And  Ph<ebus  eloquent,  adom'd  the  skies; 
On  arts  Cyllenius  fix'd  his  full  delight, 
Mars  rein'd  the  war,  and  Themis judg'd  the  right: 
All  mortals,  once  beneficently  great, 
(As  Farfle  reports)  and  rais'd  in  heavenly  state; 
Yet,  sharing  labours,  still  they  shunn'd  repose. 
To  shed  the  blessiiigs  down  by  which  they  rose. 
Illustrious  queen,   how  Heaven  hath  heard  thy 

prayers ! 
What  stores  of  happiness  attend  thy  cares! 
A  church  in  safety  fix'd,  a  state  in  rest, 
A  faithful  ministry,  a  people  blcss'd; 
And  kings,  submissive  at  thy  foot-stool  thrown. 
That  others  rights  restore,  or  beg  their  own. 
Now  rais'd  with  thankful  mind;  and  rolling  slow. 
In  grand  procession  to  the  temple  go. 
By  snow-white  horses  drawn ;  while  sounding  Fame 
Proclaims  thy  coming.  Praise  exalts  thy  name; 
Fair  Honour,  dress'd  in  robes,  adorns  thy  state. 
And  on  thy  train  the  crowded  nations  wait; 
Who,  pressing,  view  with  what  a  tempered  grace 
The  looks  of  majeftty  compose  thy  face. 
And  mingling  sweetness  shines,  or  how  thy  dress 
And  how  thy  pomp,  an  inward  joy  confess; 
IThen,  fill'd  with  pleasures  to  thy  glory  due. 
With  shouts,  the  chariot  moving  on,  pursue. 

As  when  the  phcnix  from  Arabia  flown 
(If  any  phenix  were  by  Anna  known) 
His  spice  at  Pbcebus'  shrine  prepared  to  lay. 
Where'er  their  monarch  cut  his  airy  way ; 
The  gathering  birds  around  the  wonder  flew. 
And  much  admir'd  his  shape,  and  much  his  hue; 
The  tuft  of  gold  that  glow'd  above  his  head. 
His  spacious  train  with  goiden  feathers  spread; 
His  gilded  bosom,  speck'd  with  purple  pride. 
And  both  his  wings  in  glossy  purple  dy*d: 
He  still  pursues  his  way ;  with  wondering  eyes 
The  birds  attend,  and  foHow  where  he  flies. 
Thrice  happy  Britons,  if  at  last  you  know 
'T  is  less  to  conquer,  than  to  want  a  foe ; 
That  triumphs  still  are  made  for  war's  decrea«e. 
When  men,  by  conquest,  rise  to  views  of  peace; 
That  over  toils  for  peace  in  view  we  run. 
Which  gain*d,  the  woridis  pleas'd,  and  war  isdone* 
Fam'd  Blenham's  fiekl,  Ramillies*  noble  seat, 
Blaregni's  desperate  act  of  gallant  heat. 
Or  wondroi^  Winendale,  are  war  pursued. 
By  woMnds  and  deaths,  throogh  plains  with  blood 

embrued;  i 

But  good  design,  to  make  the  world  be  still. 
With  human  grace  adorns  the  needfiil  ill. 
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This  end  obtaioM,  we  dote  the  ioeiies  of  nge, 
And  gentler  glories  deck  the  riling  ege. 
Such  gentler  glories,  snch  reviving  days, 
The  nation's  wishes,  and  the  statesman's  praise ; 
Now  pleasM  to  shine,  in  golden  order  throng, 
Demand  our  annals,  and  enrich  our  song. 
Then  go  where  Albion's  cliffii  approach  Uie  skies 
(The  hme  of  Albion  so  deserves  to  rise) ; 
And,  deep  engrav'd  for  time,  till  time  shall  cease, 
Upon  the  stones  their  fair  inscription  place. 
Iberia  rent,  the  power  of  Gallia  broke, 
Batavia  rescued  firom  the  threaten'd  yoke ; 
The  royal  Austrian  rais'd,  his  realms  restored. 
Great  Britain  arm'd,  triumphant  and  ador'd  } 
Its  state  enlarg'd,  its  peace  restor'd  again. 
Are  blessings  all  adorning  Anna's  reign. 


TO  DR.  SWIFT, 

ON   HIS  BIRTH-DAT,  NOVEMBER  SO,  1713. 

URG'Dby  the  warmth  of  Friendship's  sacred  flame, 

But  more  by  all  the  glories  of  thy  fame; 

By  all  thove  offsprings  of  thy  learned  mind, 

In  judgment  solid,  as  in  wit  refin*d, 

Resolv'd  I  sing.    Though  labouring  up  the  way 

To  reach  my  theme,  O  Swift,  accept  my  lay. 

Rapt  by  the  force  of  thought,  and  rais'd  above. 
Through  Contemplation's  airy  fi<<»ld8  I  rove; 
Where  puwerfid  Fancy  purifies  my  eye. 
And  lights  the  beauties  of  a  brighter  sky ;     [cend, 
Fresh  paints  the  meadows,  bids  green  shades  as- 
Clear  rivers  wind,  and  opening  plains  extend  ; 
Tlien  fills  it«  landscape  through  the  varied  parts 
With  Virtues,  Graces,  Sciences,  and  Arts: 
Superior  forms,  of  more  than  mortal  air, 
More  large  than  mortals,  more  serenely  &ir. 
Of  these  two  chiefs,  the  guardians  of  thy  name, 
Conspire  to  raise  thee  to  the  point  of  iame. 
Ye  future  times,  I  heard  the  silver  sound ! 
I  saw  tlie  Graces  form  a  circle  round ! 
Each,  where  she  fix'd,  attentive  seem'd  to  root. 
And  all,  but  Eloquence  herself,  was  mute. 

High  o'er  the  rest  I  see  the  goddess  rise. 
Loose  to  the  breeze  her  upper  garment  fiies: 
^y  turns,  within  her  eyes  the  passions  bum. 
And  softer  passions  languish  in  their  turn : 
Upon  her  tongue  persuasion  or  command, 
And  decent  action  dwells  upon  her  hand.       [lay) 

From  out  her  breast  (t  was  there  the  treasure 
She  drew  thy  labours  to  the  blaze  of  day; 
Then  gaz'd,  and  read  the  charms  she  could  inspire. 
And  taught  the  listening  audience  to  admire. 
How  strong  thy  flight,  how  large  thy  grasp  of 

thought, 
How  just  thy  schemes,  how  regularly  wrought; 
How  sure  you  wound  when  ironies  deride. 
Which  must  be  seen«  and  feign  to  turn  aside. 
T  was  thus  eicploring  she  rejoic'd  to  see 
Her  brightest  features  drawn  so  near  by  thee: 
**  Then  here,*'  she  cries,  **  let  future  ages  dwell. 
And  learn  tu  copy,  where  they  can*t  excel." 

She  spake.    Applause  attended  on  the  close: 
Then  Poesy,  her  sister-art,  arose ; 
Her  fairer  sister,  born  in  deeper  ease, 
Not  made  so  much  for  business,  more  to  please. 
Upon  ber  check  sits  Beauty,  ever  young; 
The  soul  of  Music  wurbles  on  her  tongue ; 


Bright  in  her  eyef  a  pkasing  ardour  glowi. 
And  firom  her  heart  the  sweetest  temper  flova: 
A  laurel«wreath  adorns  her  curls 'of  hair, 
And  binds  their  order  to  the  dancing  air: 
She  shakes  the  colours  of  her  radiant  wing. 
And,  from  the  spheres,  she  takes  a  pitch  to  sh 

"  Thrice  happy  genius  his,  whose  works  have  h'ct 
The  lucky  point  of  business  and  of  wit. 
They  seem  like  showers,  which  April  months  pi*- 
Tb  call  their  flowery  glories  op  to  air:  (pare 

The  drops,  descending,  take  the  painted  bow. 
And  dress  with  sunshine,  while  ibr  good  they  flow. 
To  me  retiring  oft,  he  fiiids  relief 
In  slowly-wasting  care  and  biting  grief: 
From  me  retreating  oft,  he  gives  to  view 
What  eases  care  and  grief  in  others  too. 
Ye  fondly  grave,  be  wise  enough  t&  know, 
'  Life,  ne'er  unbent,  were  but  a  life  of  woe.' 
Some,  full  in  stretch  for  greatness,  some  for  gaia, 
On  his  own  rack  each  puts  himself  to  pain. 
I  '11  gently  steal  you  tnm.  your  toils  away. 
Where  balmy  winds  with  scents  ambrosial  play; 
Where,  on  the  banks  as  crystal  rivets  flow. 
They  teach  immortal  amaranths  to  grow: 
Then,  from  the  mild  indolgenoe  of  the  scene. 
Restore  your  tempers  strong  for  toils  again." 

She  ceasM.    Solft  music  trembled  in  the  wind. 
And  sweiet  delight  diffused  through  every  mind: 
The  little  Smiles,  which  still  the  goddess  giace^ 
Sportive  arose,  and  ran  firom  fisoe  to  fiice. 
But  chief  (and  in  that  place  the  Virtues  bless) 
A  gentle  band  their  eager  joys  express : 
Here,  Friendship  asks,  and  Love  of  Merit  longs 
To  hear  the  goddesses  renew  their  songs ; 
Here  great  Benevolence  to  Man  is  pleasM; 
These  own  their  Swift,  and  grateful  hear  him 

prais'd. 
You  gentle  band,  you  well  may  bear  your  part. 
You  reign  superior  graces  in  his  heart. 

O  Swift !  if  fame  be  life  (as  well  we  know 
That  bards  and  heroes  have  esteem'd  it  so) ; 
Thou  canst  not  wholly  die.    Thy  works  will  shine 
To  future  times,  and  life  in  &me  be  thine. 


ON  BISHOP  BURNETS  BEING  SET  ON 
FIRE  IN  HIS  CLOSET, 

From  that  dire  era,  bane  to  Serum's  pride. 
Which  broke  his  schemes,  and  laid  his  friends  aside, 
He  talks  and  writes  that  Popery  will  return. 
And  we,  and  he,  and  all  his  works  will  bum. 
What  touch'd  himself  was  almost  fairly  prov'd: 
(Oh,  fisur  from  Britain  be  the  rest  removed !) 
For,  as  of  late  he  meant  to  bless  the  age. 
With  flagrant  prefaces  of  party-rage, 
O'er-wrooght  with    passion,    and    the    sulgect's 
Lolling,  he  nodded  in  his  elbow-seat ;        [weight, 
Down  f^Il  the  candle;  grease  and  zeal  conspire. 
Heat  meets  with  heat,  and  pamphlets  bum  their 

sire. 
Here  crawls  a  Preface  on  its  half-bum'd  maggots. 
And  there  an  Introduction  brings  its  faggots: 
Then  roars  the  prophet  of  the  noilhem  nation, 
Scorch'd  by  a  flaming  speech  on  niCHleratioii. 

Uuwarn'd  by  this,  go  on,  the  realm  to  fright. 
Thou  Briton  vaunting  in  thy  second-sight) 
In  such  a  ministry  you  safely  tell. 
How  much  you  'd  suffer,  if  religion  felL 
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8,  the  fields  of  bliss  below, 
5  of  myrtle,  set  by  Maro,  grow ; 
beneath,  and  shade  diffusM  above, 
evers.  of  distracted  love : 
solemn  tide,  the  beauties,  slain 
ir'sion,  act  their  fates  again. 
May  light,  that  just  betrays  the  grove, 
I  disconsolately  rove : 
;be  reeds,  and  o*er  th*  poppies  sweep, 
^  bend  beneath  their  load  of  sleep, 
siding  with  a  gentle  face, 
tiding  with  a  silent  pace; 
and  swains,  by  ancient  authors  sang, 
I  to  flowerets  o'er  ttie  margin  hung ; 
lirer,  white  Narcissus,  so 
brink,  his  picture  fades  below : 
ure.  Hyacinth  arose ; 
ainted,  young  Adonis  glows ; 
Crocus  shone  with  golden  flame, 
iiscrib'd  with  Ajax'  haughty  name, 
ibrance  brings  their  lives  to  view, 
teir  passion,  makes  their  tears  renew; 
years,  and  lays  the  former  scene, 
r  death,  they  live  for  deaths  again. 
le  glories  of  her  lover's  state, 
lele  bewails  her  fate ; 
nd  seems  to  bum,  the  flames  arise, 
I  idle  fiiry  as  she  flies. 
'  Caenis,  whose  transforming  shape 
lonour  from  a  second  rape, 
the  first,  with  ruffled  dress  appears, 
ole  sex  return,  and  bathes  >%ith  tears. 
IS  Procris  wipes  a  seeming  wound, 
ing  crimson  dyes  the  bushy  ground; 
id  shaft,  and  calls  before  she  go, 
avoarite  hand  that  gave  the  blow, 
n  feigns  a  rage,  the  Sestian  fair 
taper  from  a  tower  of  air ; 
rind  assaults  the  wavering  light, 
umbling  mingles  with  the  night, 
'ling  shades  for  rough  Leucate  rose, 
stracted  tuneful  Sappho  goes ; 
k  clifts  a  melancholy  lay, 
over's  leap  aflfrights  the  sea, 
ryphile  retreats  to  moan,  [own; 

It  her  husband's  death,  and  caus'd  her 
glittering  veil,  the  bribe  of  fate, 
e  shadow,  but  she  tears  too  late, 
fign,  and  airy  picture,  fleet 
it  stain  the  royal  house  of  Crete ; 
>veTy  bull,  Pasiphae  flies, 
thantom  feeds  before  ber  eyes. 
I  raves,  the  thread  she  bore 
winding,  as  she  walks  the  shore; 
,  desperate,  seeks  the  lonely  groves, 
guilty  letter  while  she  roves; 
ronfounds  the  first,  the  second  wears 
wn,  the  third  a  halter  bears, 
lia  mourns  her  nuptial  night 
iuded  by  the  thirst  of  fight; 
ither  as  delu&ivc  cries, 
ess,  sees  her  heroes  ghost  ariise. 
be,  Canace,  and  Dido,  staud, 
th  swords,  a  fair  but  angry  baud : 
lover  ownM;  a  fac.ier  gave 
.  stranger  chauc'd  the  last  tu  leave, 
ev'n  she,  tlic  godde*ss  of  the  grove, 
:be  phantom-fain:^  atfcct5  to  ruvc, 


As  once,  for  Latmos,  she  forsook  the  plain, 
To  steal  the  kisses  of  a  slumberiiig  swain : 
Around  her  head  a  starry  fillet  twines. 
And  at  the  front  a  silver  crescent  shines. 

These,  and  a  thousand,  and  a  thousand  more. 
With  sacred  rage  recall  the  paugs  they  bore. 
Strike  the  deep  dart  afresh,  and  ask  relief. 
Or  sooth  the  wound  with  softening  words  of  grief. 
At  such  a  tide,  unheedful  Love  invades 
The  dark  recesses  of  the  madding  shades ; 
Through  long  descent  he  fans  the  fogs  around; 
His  purple  feathers,  as  he  flies,  resound* 
The  nimble  beauties,  crowding  all  to  gaze. 
Perceive  the  common  troubler  of  their  ease ; 
Though  dulling  mists  and  dubious  day  destroy 
The  fine  appearance  of  the  fluttering  boy, 
Though  all  the  pomp  that  glitters  at  his  side. 
The  golden  belt,  the  clasp  and  quiver  hide ; 
And  though  the  torch  appear  a  gleam  of  vvliite. 
That  faintly  spots,  and  moves  in  hazy  night. 
Yet  still  they  know  the  god,  the  general  foe. 
And  threatening  lift  their  airy  hands  below. 

From  hence  they  lead  him  where  a  myrtle  stood. 
The  saddest  myrtle  in  the  mournful  wood; 
Devote  to  vex  the  gods,  't  was  here  before 
Heirs  awfiil  empress  soft  Adonis  bore. 
When  the  young  hunter  scom'd  her  graver  air. 
And  only  Venus  warm'd  his  shadow  there. 

Fix'd  to  the  trunk  the  tender  boy  they  bind. 
They  cord  his  feet  beneath,  his  bands  behind; 
He  mourns,  but  vainly  mourns  his  angry  fate. 
For  Beauty,  still  relentless,  acts  in  hate. 
Though  no  oflfence  be  done,  no  judge  be  nigh, 
Love  must  be  guilty  by  the  common  cry; 
For  all  are  pleas'd,  by  partial  passion  led. 
To  shift  their  follies  on  another's  head. 

Now  sharp  reproaches  ring  their  shrill  alarms. 
And  all  the  heroines  brandish  all  their  arms; 
And  every  heroine  makes  it  her  decree. 
That  Cupid  suffer  just  the  same  as  she. 
To  fix  the  desperate  halter  one  essay'd. 
One  seeks  to  wound  him  with  an  empty  blade. 
Some  headlong  hang  the  noddijig  rorks  of  air, 
They  fall  in  fancy,  and  he  feels  despair. 
Some  toss  the  hollow  seas  around  his  head 
(The  seas  that  want  a  wave  afford  a  dread). 
Or  shake  the  torch,  the  sparkling  fury  flirs. 
And  flames  thiH  never  bum*d  afUict  his  eyes. 

The  mournful  Myrrha  bursts  her  rcnded  womb. 
And  drowns  his  visage  in  a  moist  perfume. 
While  others,  seeming  mild,  advise  to  wound 
With  humorous  pains  by  sly  derision  found. 
That  prickling  bodkins  teach  the  blood  to  flow. 
From  whence  the  roses  first  bogin  to  glow; 
Or  in  their  flames,  to  singe  the  boy  prepare, 
That  all  should  choose  by  wanton  Fancy  where. 

The  lovely  Venus,  with  a  bleeding  breast, 
She  too  securely  through  the  circle  prest. 
Forgot  the  parent,  urg'd  his  hasty  fate. 
And  spurr'd  the  female  rage  beyond  debate; 
O'er  all  her  scenes  of  frailty  swittly  runs, 
Absolves  herself,  and  makes  the  crime  her  son's. 
That  clasp'd  in  chainx  with  Mars  she  chauc'd  to 
A  noted  fikble  of  the  laughing  sky ;  [lie. 

That,  from  her  love's  intemperate  heat,  began 
Sicanian  Eryx,  bom  a  ravage  man ; 
The  loose  Priapus,  and  the  monster- wight. 
In  whom  the  sexes  shamefu>ly  unite. 

Nor  words  suffice  the  go'ld*  ss  of  tlio  fair, 
She  snaps  the  rosy  wreath  that  binds  her  hair; 
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Then  on  the  god,  who  fcar*cl  a  fiercer  woe, 
Hcrliaiids,  i&npltyin^,  dealt  the  frequent  blow: 
From  all  his  tender  skin  a  purple  dew 
The  dreadful  scourges  of  the  chaplet  drew, 
From  whence  the  rose,  by  Cupid  ting'd  before, 
Now,  doubly  tinginp:,  flames  with  lui^tre  more. 

Here  ends  their  wrath,  the  parent  seems  severe, 
The  stroke's  unfit  for  little  Love  to  bear; 
I'osavc  their  foe  tlic  melting  beauties  fly, 
And,  cruel  mother,  spore  thy  child,  they  cry. 
To  Love's  account  they  placed  their  death  of  late, 
And  now  transfer  the  sad  account  to  Fate : 
The  mother,  plcasM,  beheld  the  storm  asswagc, 
Thank'd  the  calm  mourners,  and  dismissed  her 
rage. 

Thus  Fancy,  once  in  dusky  shade  express*d, 
With  empty  terrours  work'd  the  time  of  rest. 
Where  wretched  Love  endur'd  a  world  of  woe. 
For  all  a  winter's  length  of  night  below. 
Then  soar'd,  as  sleep  dissolved,  unchain'd  away, 
And  through  the  port  of  ivory  reachM  the  day. 

As,  mindless  of  their  rage,  he  slowly  sails 
On  pinions  cumberM  in  the  misty  vales; 
(Ah,  fool  to  light!)  the  nymphs  no  more  obey. 
Nor  was  this  r^on  ewer  his  to  sway : 
Cast  in  a  deepen'd  ring:  they  close  the  plain, 
And  seize  the  god,  reluctant  all  in  vain. 


THE  JUDGEMENT  OF  PARIS. 

Where  waving  pines  the  brows  of  Ida  shade, 
The  swain,  young  Paris,  half  supinely  laid, 
Saw  the  loose  flocks  through  shmbs  unnumbered 

rove. 
And,  piping,  calPd  them  to  the  gladded  grove. 
T  was  there  he  met  the  message  of  the  skies. 
That  he,  the  jud^e  of  beauty,  deal  the  prize. 
The  message  known;  one  Love  with  anxious  mind. 
To  make  his  motlicr  guard  the  time  assigned, 
Drew  forth  her  proud  white  swans,  and  tracM  the 
That  wheel  her  chariot  in  the  purple  air:      [pair 
A  golden  bow  behind  his  shoulder  bends, 
A  golden  quiver  at  his  side  depends; 
Pointiu-;  to  these  he  nods,  with  fearless  state. 
And  bids  her  safely  meet  tlu^  grand  debate. 
Another  Love  proceeds,  with  anxious  rare. 
To  make  his  ivory  sleek  the  shining  hair; 
Moves  the  loose  curls,  and  bids  the  forehead  show, 
In  full  expansion,  all  its  native  snow. 
A  third  enclasps  the  many-colour'd  rest. 
And,  rul'd  by  Fancy,  sets  the  silver  vest; 
When,  to  her  sons,  with  intt^rmingled  sighs. 
The  goddess  of  the  rosy  lips  applies: 

**  *T  is  now,  my  darling  boys,  a  time  to  show 
The  love  you  feel,  the  filial  aids  you  owe: 
Yet,  would  we  think  that  any  dar*d  to  strive 
For  charms,  when  Venus  and  her  Love's  alive  ? 
Or  should  the  prize  of  beauty  be  deny*d, 
Has  beauty's  empress  aught  to  lK)ast  beside  ? 
And,  ting'd  with  poison,  pleasing  while  it  harms, 
My  darts  I  taistwl  to  your  infant  arms; 
If,  when  your  hands  have  arcird  the  golden  bow, 
The  world's  great  ruler,  bonding,  owns  the  blow, 
Let  no  contending  fonn  invade  niy  due, 
Tall  Juno's  mien,  nor  Pallas*  eyes  of  blue. 
Btit,  grac'd  with  triumph,  to  the  Paphian  shore 
Your  Vtnus  bears  the  palms  of  conquest  o'er; 
And  joyful  sec  my  hundred  altars  there. 
With  costly  gums  perfume  the  wuntou  air.'» 


While  thus  the  Cupids  hear  the  Cyprim  < 
The  groves  resounded  where  a  goddos  cud 
The  warlike  Pallas  march'd  with  mighty  stii 
Her  shield  forgot,  her  helmet  Uud  aside. 
Her  hair  unbound,  in  curls  and  order  flow^ 
And  peace,  or  something  like,  her  visage  tlk 
So,  with  hor  eyes  serene,  and  hopeful  bait 
The  long-stretch'd  alleys  of  the  wood  she  ti 
But,  where  the  woods  a  second  entrance  lb 
With  scepter'd  pomp  and  golden  glory  em 
The  stately  Juno  stalked,  to  reach  the  sea 
And  hear  the  sentence  in  the  last  debate; 
And  long,  severely  long,  resent  the  grov%; 
In  this,  what  boots  it  she's  the  wife  ^  love 

Arm'd  with  a  grace  at  length,  secure  to 
The  lovely  Venus,  smiling,  enters  in ; 
All  sweet  and  shining,  near  the  youth  Ae 
Her  rosy  neck  ambrosial  odours  threw ; 
The  sacred  scents  difibs'd  among  the  leavci 
Ran  down  the  woods,  and  fill'd  their  hoary  • 
The  charms,  so  amorous  all,  and  each  so  g 
The  conquer'd  judge  no  longtnr  keeps  his  ss 
Oppress'd  with  light,  he  drops  his  weary'd 
And  fears  he  shotdd  be  thought  to  doubt  the 


ON  MRS,  ARABELLA  FERMOR  LEA\ 

LONDON. 

From  town  fair  Arabella  flies : 
The  beaux  unpowder>d  grtere  ; 

The  rivers  play  before  her  eyes  ; 

The  breezes,  softly  breathing,  rise; 
The  Spring  begins  to  live. 

Her  lovers  swore,  they  must  exptre : 

Yet  quickly  find  their  ease ; 
For,  as  she  goes,  their  flames  retire. 
Love  thrives  before  a  nearer  fire, 
Kstecm  by  distant  rays. 

Yet  s:oon  the  fair-one  will  return. 
When  Summer  quits  the  plain: 

Ye  rivers,  pour  the  weeping  urn ; 

Ye  breezi.'s,  sadly  s'ghing,  mourn ; 
Ye  lovers,  burn  again. 

T  is  constancy  enough  in  love 

That  nature's  fairly  shown: 
To  search  for  more,  will  fruitless  prove; 
Romances,  and  the  turtle-dove. 

The  virtue  boast  alone. 


A  RIDDLE. 

Upon  a  berl  of  humble  clay. 
In  all  bdr  garments  h)ose, 

A  prostitute  my  mother  lay. 
To  every  comer's  use. 

Till  one  gallant,  in  heat  of  love. 
His  own  peculiar  made  her; 

And  to  a  region  far  abo\o, 

And  softer  beds^  convcyM  her. 

But,  in  his  absence,  to  his  place 

His  rougher  rival  came; 
And,  with  a  cold  ronstrain'd  embract. 

Beg  It  mo  on  the  dame. 


LOVE  IN  DISGUISE, 
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Jar'd  to  public  view 
liure  wondrouK  bright ; 
r  perishable  too, 
(tant,  nice,  and  light. 

I  not  together  fast 

:y  fl^w  about, 

ay  father's  country  passed 

1  my  mother  out. 

gallant,  of  lifer  b«^uird, 
me  enamour'd  grew, 
t  was  my  mother's  child, 
ht  forth  my  mother  too. 


TIE  DEATH  OF  MR.  VINER, 

sad  ?  and  shall  each  Muse  become 
eath,  and  as  his  music  dumb  ? 
part  without  a  poet's  praise, 

harmony  has  tun'd  their  lays? 
'ho  knew  the  elegance  of  sound, 
e  voice  to  sing  him  to  the  ground  ? 
Poetry  are  sister-artjt, 
i  genius,  and  consenting  hearts : 
ith  his  is  secretly  ally  *d, 
brc'd  to  speak,  since  Viner  dy*d. 
;  my  muse,  as  once  his  notes,  could 
ht  all  his  prai.ses  fully  tell ;        [swell ! 
ht  say  with  how  much  skill  he  play'd, 
y  four  extended  strings  survey'd ; 
nd  fingers,  with  a  nohle  strife, 
be  vocal  fiddle  into  life ; 
IS  sounds,  in  various  order  rang*d, 
•v*d  degrees  nunutely  changed, 
vast  space  could  in  divisions  run, 
net,  yet  all  agiee  in  one: 
le  fleeter  notes  could  swiftly  pass, 
temately  from  place  to  place; 
(  could  with  a  sudden  impulse  bound, 
y  touch,  and  tremble  into  sound, 
id  harmony,  a  tuneful  tide, 
i  to  rage,  anon  would  gentjy  glide; 
ould  ebb  and  flow,  would  rise  and  fall, 
taring,  or  be  softly  small: 
ras  blended  in  one  common. name, 
'd  on  wave,  and  all  compos'd  a  stix*am. 
rent  tones  melorliuusly  combined, 
vith  art,  in  sweet  concision  joinM ; 
le  strong,  the  clear,  the  shrill,  the  deep, 
etimes  soar  aloft,  and  sometimes  creep ; 
y  soul  ui>on  his  motions  hune, 
it  were  in  tuneful  concert  struu'. 
lid  strike  thf'  fibres  of  the  heart, 
trembling  secretly  impart; 
ious  passions  did  by  turns  succeed, 

cheerful,  and  be  made  it  bleed ; 
I  it  up  into  a  (^iowiniii:  fire, 
the  scene,  and  teach  it  to  expire. 

I  seen  him,  on  a  public  stage, 
-aping  multitude  ei;gage ; 
nd  ears  of  each  spectator  draw,    [law; 
'.heir  thoue^hts,  and  give  their  passions 
r  music,  in  oblivion  drown'd, 
ead  pulse,  or  a  utp;leii;ecl  sound. 
'»  gone,  our  grrat  Apollo's  dead, 
t^s  sweet  and  tuneful  with  him  fled; 
irith  one  universal  cry, 
,e  loss,  and  speaks  his  elegy. 


Farewell,  thou  author  of  refin'd  delight. 
Too  little  known,  too  soon  rcmovM  fi\im  sight; 
Those  fingers,  which  such  pleasure  did  convey. 
Must  now  become  to  stupid  worms  a  prey ; 
Thy  grateful  fiddle  will  tor  ever  stand 
A  silent  mourner  for  its  master's  hand : 
Thy  art  is  only  to  be  matched  above. 
Where  music  reigns,  and  in  that  music  love : 
Where  thou  wilt  in  the  happy  chorus  join, 
And  quickly  thy  melodious  soul  refine 
To  the  exalted  pitch  of  harmony  divine. 


EPIGRAM. 


Haud  facile  emei^unt,  quorum  virtutibus  obstaC 
Res  angusta  domi— 

The  greatest  gifts  that  Nature  does  bestow. 
Can't  unassisted  to  perfection  grow :  * 
A  scanty  fortune  clips  the  wings  of  fame. 
And  checks  the  progress  of  a  rising  name : 
Each  dastard  virtue  drags  a  captive's  chain, 
And  moves  but  slowly,  for  it  moves  with  pain: 
Domestic  cares  sit  hard  upon  the  mind,      [fin*d: 
And  cramp  those  thoughts  which  should  be  uocon- 
The  cries  of  poverty  alarm  the  soul. 
Abate  its  vigour,  its  designs  control : 
The  stings  of  want  inflict  the  wounds  of  death. 
And  motion  always  ceases  with  the  breath. 
The  love  of  friends  is  found  a  languid  fire. 
That  glares  but  faintly,  and  will  soon  expire; 
Weak  is  its  force,  nor  can  its  warmth  be  great, 
A  feeble  light  begets  a  feeble  heat. 
Wealth  is  the  f^iel  that  must  fi'ed  the  flame. 
It  dies  in  rags,  and  s^carce  desenxs  a  name. 
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ON  THE  CASTLE  OF  DUBLIN. 

This  house  and  inhabitants  both  well  agree. 
And  resemble  each  other  as  near  as  can  be; 
One  half  is  decay'd,  and  in  want  of  a  prop. 
The  other  new«built,  but  not  finish'd  at  top. 


LOVE  IN  DISGUISE. 

To  stifle  passion,  is  no  easy  thing; 
A  heart  in  love  is  always  on  the  wing; 
The  bold  betrayer  flutters  still. 
And  fans  the  breath  prepared  to  tell : 
It  melts  the  tongue,  and  tunes  tlie  throat. 
And  mov.es  the  Irps  to  form  the  note; 
And  when  the  speech  is  lost, 
It  then  s<>nds  out  its  ghost, 
A  lilUe  sigh, 

To  say  we  die.  [provr ; 

'Tis  strange  the  air  that  cools  a   flame  tihonld 
But  wonder  not,  it  is  the  air  of  love. 

Vet,  Cliloris,  I  can  make  my  love  look  well, 
Aud  cover  bleeding  wounds  I  can*t  conceal; 
My  words  such  artful  accents  break. 
You  think  I  rather  act  than  speak: 
My  sighs,  cnliven'd  through  a  smile. 
Your  unsuspecting  thougtits  beguile; 
My  eyes  are  varj''d  so. 

You  can't  their  wishes  know : 
And  I'm  so  gay, 
You  think  I  play. 
Happy  contrivance!  such  as  can't  be  priz'd, 
To  live  in  love,  aud  yet  to  live  disfuis*di 
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CHLORIS  APPEARING  IN  A  LOOKING- 

GLASS. 

Oft  have  I  seen  a  piece  of  art, 

Of  light  and  shade  the  mixture  fine» 

Speak  all  the  passions  of  the  heart, 
And  show  tiue  life  in  every  line. 

But  Ts  hat  is  this  before  my  eyes, 

"With  every  feature,  every  grace, 

That  strikes  with  love  and  with  surprize, 
And  gives  me  all  tlie  vital  face  ? 

It  is  not  Chloris :  for,  behold, 

llie  shlftiog  phantom  comes  and  goes; 
And  when  *t  is  here,  't  is  pale  and  cold, 

Nor  any  female  softness  knows. 

But  H  is  her  image,  for  I  feel 

The  very  pains  that  Chloris  gives ; 
Her  charms  are  there,  1  know  them  well, 

I  see  what  in  my  bosom  lives. 

Ob,  conld  I  but  the  picture  save ! 

Tis  drawn  by  her  own  inatchless  skill ; 
Nature  the  lively  colours  gave. 

And  she  need  only  look  to  kill. 

Ah  1  (air-one,  will  it  not  suffice. 

That  1  should  once  your  victim  lie ; 

Unless  you  multiply  your  eyes. 

And  strive  to  make  me  doubly  die  ? 


ON  A  LADY  WITH  FOUL  BREATH. 

Art  thou  alive  ?  It  cannot  be. 

There's  so  much  rottenness  in  thee. 

Corruption  only  is  in  death ; 

And  what's  more  putrid  than  thy  breath  ? 

Think  not  you  live  because  you  speak, 

For  graves  such  hollow  sounds  can  make ; 

And  reitpiration  can't  suffice, 

For  vapours  do  from  caverns  rise : 

From  thee  such  noisome  stenches  come, 

Thy  mouth  betrays  thy  breast  a  tomib. 

Thy  body  is  a  corpse  that  goes, 

By  magic  rais'd  from  its  repose : 

A  pestilence  tliat  walks  by  day, 

But  falls  at  night  to  worms  and  clay. 

lUitl  will  to  my  Chloris  run. 

Who  will  not  let  me  be  undone : 

The  sweets  her  virgin-breath  contains 

Are  fitted  to  remove  my  pain^ ; 

There  will  I  healing  nectar  sip, 

And,  to  be  sav*d,  approach  her  lip, 

Though,  if  I  touch  the  matchless  dame, 

Pm  sure  to  bum  with  inward  flame. 

Thus,  when  I  would  one  danger  shun, 

Vm  straight  upon  another  thrown  : 

I  seek  a  cure,  one  sore  to  ease. 

Vet  in  that  cure  *r  a  new  disease : 

But  love,  though  fatal,  still  can  bless. 

And  greater  dangers  hide  the  less ; 

I'll  go  where  passion  bids  me  fly. 

And  choose  my  death,  since  I  most  die; 

As  doves  pursued  by  birds  of  prey, 

Ventrirr  with  milder  man  to  stay. 


ON  THE  NUMBER  WERE, 

Beauty  rests  not  in  one  ixM  plaoe^ 
But  seems  to  reign  in  every  free; 
Tis  nothing  sure  but  fiinoy  then. 
In  various  forms,  bewitching  men  ; 
Or  is  its  shape  and  ookxir  framM, 
Proportion  just,  and  woman  namM? 
If  fency  only  rul'd  in  love. 
Why  should  it  then  to  strongly  mat*? 
Or  why  should  all  that  look  agree. 
To  own  its  mighty  power  in  Three  ? 
In  Three  it  shows  a  difTerent  faoe, 
F^ch  shining  witb  peculiar  grace. 
Kindred  a  native  likeness  gives. 
Which  pleases,  as  in  all  it  lives  ; 
And,  where  the  features  disagree. 
We  praise  the  dear  variety. 
Then  beauty  sorely  otf er  was  yet. 
So  much  unlike  itself;  and  so  complete. 


ESSAY  ON  THE  DIFFERENT  STYUi 

POETRY'. 

to  hen  by  lord  viscount  BOU1I6BI0I 

— ^Vatibus  addere  calcar, 
Ut  studio  majore  petant  H^icona  vireolei 

HoB.S^ 

I  H ATV  the  vulgar  with  untonelhl  mind; 
Hearts  uninspir'd,  and  senses  unre6n'd. 
Hence,  ye  prophane :  I  raise  the  soundiag^ 
And  Bolingbroke  descends  to  bear  me  siog. 

*  Allef;ory  is  in  itself  so  retired  a  wayof  wii 
that  it  was  thought  proper  to  say  somethoi 
forehand  concerning  this  piece,  which  is  at 
framed  upon  it.  The  design,  therefine,  is  to 
the  several  styles  which  have  been  made  i 
by  those  who  have  endeavoured  to  write  ia  v 
The  scheme,  by  which  it  is  carried  on,'  s^ 
an  old  Grecian  poet  couching  his  obserratio 
instructions  within  an  allegory;  which  alh 
is  wrought  out  upon  the  single  word  flight,  t 
the  figun^lve  way  it  signifies  a  thought  skoi 
common  level :  here  wit  is  made  to  tc  Be| 
and  the  poet  his  rider,  who  flies  by  several ' 
tries  where  he  must  not  touch,  by  which  ais  i 
so  many  vicious  styles,  and  arrives  at  last  i 
sublime.  This  way  of  writing  is  not  only  wi 
gaging  to  t)ie  fancy  whene\'er  it  is  well  pofei 
but  it  has  been  thought  also  one  of  the  fin 
the  poets  made  use  of.  Hence  arose  as 
those  stories  concerning  the  heathen  gods, 
at  first  were  invented  to  insinuate  tn^  aa 
rality  more  pleasingly,  and  which  aftei 
made  poetry  itself  moru  solemn,  when  the] 
pened  to  be  rict^ived  into  the  heathen  ^ 
And  indeed  there  seems  to  be  no  likelier  s 
which  a  poetical  gemus  may  yet  appear 
orig-inal,  tlian  that  he  should  proceed  with 
compass  of  thought  and  knowledge,  either 
si*rn  his  plan,  or  to  beautify  the  parts  of  it, 
allegorical  manner.  We  are  much  behob 
antiquity  for   those  excellent  compoatio 
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Greece  could  truth  in  my»tic    fable 

hfx>iid, 

delif  ht  instruct  the  listening  crowd,    . 

t  poet  (time  has  lost  his  name) 

strains  oo  verse  to  future  fame. 

sung,  he  tooch'd  the  trembling  lyre, 

ic  notes  a  rising  warmth  inspire. 

ning  graces,  hi  the  music  throng, 

genius,  and  retrieve  the  song 

:  oblivion.    See,  my  genius  goes 

forth.    Tvas  thus  the  poem  ruse. 

s  the  Muses'  horse,  and  bears  on  high 

-  rider  to  the  Muses*  sky : 

e  his  strength  to  naount  aloft  he  tries, 

I  varying  in  their  nature  flies. 

tt,  he  riseth  o'er  a  land  of  toil, 

lard,  and  undeserving  soil, 

ly  weeds  from  heavy  labour  grow, 

t  the  nation  prune,  and  keep  for  show ; 

uplets  jingling  on  their  accent  run, 

int  of  epigram  is  sunk  to  pun ; 

ags  by  fancy  never  feather'd  fly  % 

es  by  measure  fbrm'd  in  hatchets  lie ; 

ars  stand,  erected  porches  gape, 

i  Is  cramp'd  while  words  are  par*d  to 

an  acrostics,  labour'd  in  a  frame  [shape. 

"d  letters,  raise  a  painful  scheme; 

>nfinement  in  their  work,  control 

enlargings  of  the  boundless  soul ; 

.  warrioi's  elevated  fire 

the  brightest  strokes  of  verse  require, 

ght  in  anagram  a  wretched  crew 

their  undeserving  praises  too ; 

:he  rack  his  poor  disjointed  name 

ts  master's  character  to  Fame. 

y  fire  and  fears  aright  presage) 

ring  writers  of  a  future  age 

ters  at  present  form  their  minds ;  but 

0  much  required  of  us  to  adhere  merely 
bles,  as  to  observe  their  manner.  For, 
ode  our  own  invention,  poetry  will  con- 
n  expression,  or  simile,  or  the  applica* 

1  stories ;  and  the  utmost  character  to 
ininscan  arrive  will  depend  on  imitation, 
wing  from  others,  which  we  must  agree 
ot  to  call  stealing,  because  we  take  only 
ncients.  There  have  been  poets  amongst 
such  as  Spencer  and  Milton,  who  have 
ly  ventured  further.  These  instances 
I  see  that  invention  is  not  bounded  by 
been  done  before:  they  may  open  our 
NDS,  and  be  one  method  of  preserving  us 
Dg  without  schemes.  As  for  what  relates 
T,  particularly  to  this  poem,  the  reader 
'e,  that  its  aim  is  instructiun.  Perhaps 
tation  of  several  mistakes  and  difficult- 
happen  tu  many  who  write  poetry,  may 
p  from  attempting  what  they  have  not 
e  for:  and  perhaps  the  description  of 
ranties  belonging  to  it  may  afibrd  hints 
inning  a  genius  for  delighting  and  im- 
lankind.  If  either  of  these  happen,  the 
sefiil ;  and  upon  that  account  its  faults 
ore  easily  excused.  Parnell. 

and  the  like  conceits  of  putting  poems 
il  shapes  by  the  different  lengths  of  lines, 
nt  in  old  poets  of  most  languages. 

Parmell. 


Shall  clear  new  ground,  and  grots  and  caves 

To  civilize  the  babbling  Echoes  there.        [repair. 

Then,  while  a  lover  treads  a  lonely  walk. 

His  voice  shall  with  its  own  reflection  talk. 

The  closing  sounds  of  all  thevmin  device 

Select  by  trouble  frivolously  nice. 

Resound  through  verse,  and  with  a  false  pretence 

Support  the  dialogue,  and  pass  for  sense. 

Can  things  like  these  to  lasting  praise  pretend  ? 

Can  any  Muse  the  worthless  toil  befriend  } 

Ye  sacred  virgins,  in  my  thoughts  ador'd. 

Ah,  be  for  ever  in  my  lines  deplor'd, 

If  tricks  on  words  acquire  an  endless  name. 

And  trifles  merit  in  the  court  of  Fame ! " 

At  this  the  poet  stood  concem'd  a  while, 
And  view'd  his  objects  with  a  scornful  smile : 
Then  other  images  of  difllbrentkind, 
With  different  workings  entered  on  his  mind; 
At  whose  approach,  he  f!elt  the  former  gone. 
And  shiver'd  in  conceit,  and  thus  went  on : 

"  By  a  cold  region  next  the  rider  goes. 
Where  all  lies  cover'd  m  eternal  snows ; 
Where  no  bright  genius  drives  the  chariot  high. 
To  glitter  on  the  ground,  and  gild  the  sky. 
Bleak  level  realm,  where  frigid  styles  abound. 
Where  never  yet  a  daring  thought  was  found. 
But  counted  feet  is  poetry  defin'd ; 
And  starv'd  cone  its,  that  chill  the  reader's  mind. 
A  little  sense  in  many  words  imply. 
And  drag  in  loitering  numbers  slowly  by. 
Here  dry  sententious  speeches,  half  asleep. 
Prolonged  in  lines,  o'er  many  pages  creep ; 
Nor  ever  show  the  passions  well  express'd. 
Nor  raise  like  pansions  in  another*s  breast. 
Here  flat  narrations  fair  exploits  debase. 
In  measures  void  of  every  shining  grace; 
Which  never  arm  their  hero  for  the  field. 
Nor  with  prophetic  story  paint  the  shield. 
Nor  fix  the  crest,  nor  make  the  feathers  wave. 
Nor  with  their  characters  reward  the  brave ; 
Undeck'd  they  stand,  and  unadom'd  with  praise. 
And  fai\  toprofit  while  they  fail  to  please. 
Herefbrc'd  description  is  so  strangely  wrought. 
It  never  stamps  its  image  on  the  thought ; 
The  lifeless  trees  may  stand  forever  bare. 
And  rivers  stop,  for  ought  the  readers  care ; 
They  see  no  branches  trembling  in  the  woods. 
Nor  bear  the  murmurs  of  increasing  floods, 
Which  near  the  roots  with  ruffled  waters  flow. 
And  shake  the  shadows  of  the  boughs  below. 
Ah,  sacred  Verse,  replete  with  heavenly  flame. 
Such  cold  endeavours  would  invade  thy  name! 
The  writer  fondly  would  in  these  survive; 
Which,  wanting  spirit,  never  scem*d  alive : 
But,  if  applause  or  fame  attend  his  pen, 
Letbreathleffl  statues  pass  for  breathing  men." 

Here  scem'd  the  singer  touch'd  at  what  he  snnj. 
And  grief  a  while  delay 'd  his  hand  and  tonirue : 
But  soon  he  checked  his  lingers,  chose  a  strain. 
And  flourish'd  shrill,  and  thus  arose  again  : 

"  Pass  the  next  region  which  appears  to  show : 
Tis  verj'  open,  unimprov'd,  and  low ; 
No  noble  flights  of  elevated  thought. 
No  nervous  strength  of  sense  maturely  wrought. 
Possess  this  realm ;  but  common  turns  are  there. 
Which  idly  sportive  move  with  childish  air. 
On  callow  wings,  and  like  a  plague  of  flies. 
The  little  Fancies  in  a  )K>em  rise. 
The  jaded  reader  every  where  to  strike. 
And  move  his  passions  every  where  alike. 
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There  all  the  gncefiil  nymphs  are  forc'd  to  {Uay 

Where  any  vvaier  bubbles  in  tlie  way : 

There  shaggy  satyrs  are  obliged  to  rove 

In  all  the  fields,  and  over  all  the  grove : 

There  every  star  is  summoned  from  its  sphere. 

To  dress  one  fare,  and  make  Clorinda  fair: 

There  Cupids  fling  their  darts  in  every  song. 

While  nature  stands  n^lected  all  along : 

Till  the  teazM  hearer,  vex*d  at  last  to  find 

One  constant  object  still  assault  the  mind. 

Admires  no  more  at  what 's  no  longer  new. 

And  hastes  to  shun  the  persecuting  view. 

There  bright  surprises  of  poetic  rage 

(Whose  strength  and  beauty,  more  confirmM  in 

For  having  lasted,  last  the  longer  still)  [age 

By  weak  attempts  are  imitated  ill, 

Or  carried  on  beyond  their  proper  light. 

Or  with  I  efinemcnt  flourished  out  of  sight. 

There  metaphors  on  metapliors  abound, 

And  sense  by  dififering  iniages  confound : 

Strance  injudicious  management  of  thought, 

Not  born  to  rage,  nor  into  method  brought. 

Ah,  sacred  Muse  !  from  such  a  realm  retreat. 

Nor  idly  waste  the  influence  of  thy  heat 

On  shallow  soils,  where  quick  productions  rise, 

And  wither  as  the  warmth  that  rais'd  them  dies." 

Here  o'er  his  breast  a  sort  of  pity  rolPd, 
Which  something  labouring  in  the  miud  control'd, 
And  made  him  touch  the  loud  resounding  strings. 
While  thus  with  music-s  stronger  tones  be  sings : 

"  Mount  higher  still,  still  ketp  thy  fsiithful  seat> 
Mind  the  firm  reins, and  curb  thy  courser's  heat; 
Nor  let  him  touch  the  realms  that  next  appear. 
Whose  hanging  turrets  seem  a  fall  to  ftar; 
And  strangely  stand  alont?  the  tracts  of  air, 
Whero  thunder  rolls  and  bearded  comets  glare. 
The  tliou^hts  that  most  extravagantly  soar, 
'I'I'C  \^r>rds  that  sound  a.s  if  they  me^nt  to  r«»ar ; 
For  Hint  and  noise  areotfi^T'd  here  to  choice. 
And  stand  elected  by  the  public  voice. 
All  schemes  are  slighted  which  attempt  to  shine 
At  once  with  strange  und  probable  design  ; 
'Tis  here  a  mean  conceit,  a  vulgar  view. 
That  bears  the  least  resptjct  to  seeming  true ; 
While  every  trifling  turn  of  things  is  seen 
To  m(»\e  by  gods  descending  in  machine. 
Hf  re  swelling  lines  with  stalking  stmt  proceed. 
And  in  the  clouds  terrific  rumblings  breed ; 
Here  single  heroes  deal  grim  deaths  around. 
And  armies  perish  in  tremendous  sound ; 
Here  ffarful  monsters  are  pres<'rvM  to  die, 
In  such  a  tumult  as  aflfrights  the  sky  j 
Ki-r  uhich  the  golden  Sun  shall  hide  with  dread, 
An<l  Neptune  liflhis  setlgy-mattcd  head, 
Atlmire  the  roar,  and  dive  with  dire  di.smay. 
And  seek  his  deepest  chambers  in  the  sea. 
To  raise  their  subject  thus  the  lines  devise. 
And  fals<;  extravagance  would  fain  surprise; 
Yet  still,  ye  gtxlii,  ye  livt:  untouchM  by  fear, 
And  undisturbed  at  bellowinc  monsters  here : 
Put  with  compassion  guard  the  brain  of  men, 
If  thus  they  bellow  through  the  poet's  ])en : 
So  will  the  reader's  tr}  es  discern  aright 
'J'he  rashest  sally  from  the  noblest  tlislit, 
And  find  that  only  iKtastand  souud  agwts 
To  *M'm  the  life  and  voice  of  majesty. 
When  w  riters  rampant  on  Apollo  call, 
And  hid  him  enter  and  possess  them  all, 
An<I  make  his  flames  aflbrd  a  wild  pretence 
To  ke4*p  theni  unrestriiin'd  by  coiifmou  sense. 


Ah,  sacred  Verse  !  leat  reMon  quit  thy  scik, 
Give  none  to  such,  or  give  a  gentler  heat" 

Twas  here  the  singer  felt  his  temper  inoei{U 
By  fairer  prospects,  which  arose  to  thought; 
And  in  himself  a  while  collected  sat. 
And  much  admir'd  at  this,  and  much  at  thsi;  ^ 
Till  all  the  beauteous  forms  id  order  ram 
And  then  he  took  their  track,  and  thus  begsa: 

*'  Above  the  beauties,  far  abore  the  shoir 
In  which  weak  Nature  dresses  here  below. 
Stands  the  great  palace  of  the  bright  aad  tmtf 
Where  (air  ideas  in  fiill  glory  shine  ; 
Eternal  models  of  ezaltoi  parts. 
The  pride  of  minds,  and  cuaquerors  of 

**  Upon  the  first  arrival  here,  are 
Ranged  walks  of  bay,  the  Muses'  erer-greea. 
Each  sweetly  springing  from  some  sacred  boe^ 
Whose  circling  shside  adom'd  a  poet*s  brow, 
While  through  the  leaves,  in  unmolested  skio^ 
The  gentle  breathing  of  applauses  6iei^ 
And  flattering  sounds  are  heard  within  the  bna% 
And  pleasing  murmur  runs  among  the  trees, 
And  tails  of  water  join  the  flattering  aomids, 
And  murmur  softening  from  the  shore  reboaaiL 
The  warbled  melody,  the  lovely  sights^ 
The  calms  of  solitude  inspire  delights. 
The  dazzled  eyes,  the  mvish'dears  are  cua^ 
The  panting  heart  unites  to  purer  thought, 
And  grateful  shivcrings  wander  <>*er  the  ski% 
And  wondrous  extacles  arise  within. 
Whence  admiration  overflows  the  mind. 
And  leaves  the  pleasure  felt,  but  undefia'd." 
Stay,  daring  rider,  now  no  longer  rove; 
Now  pass  to  find  the  palace  through  the  gmt: 
Whatever  you  see,  whate*er  ytm  feel,  dispUj 
The  realm  you  sought  for ;  daring  rider,  ilsy. 
"  Here  various  Fancy  spreads  a  varied  scene, 
And  Judgment  likes  the  sight,  and  looks  semK, 
And  can  be  pleas'd  itself,  and  helps  to  plesie, 
And  joins  the  work,  and  regulates  the  ]mj%. 
Thus,  on  a  plan  design*d  by  double  care. 
The  building  rises  in  the  glittering 'air. 
With  just  agreement  fram'd  in  every  part. 
And  smoothly  polished  with  the  nicest  art 

"  Here  laurel-boughs,  which  ancient  heroes  van. 
Now  not  so  fading  as  they  pmvM  befbre, 
Wreath  round  the  pillars  which  the  poets  retr, 
Aud  slope  their  points  to  make  a  foliage  tberCi 
Here  chaplets,  puU^d  in  gently-breathing  wind. 
And  wrought  by  lovers  innocently  kind. 
Hung  o*er  the  porch,  their  fragrant  odours  giv<. 
And  fresh  in  lasting  song  for  ever  live. 
The  shades,  fur  whom  with  such  indnlgcnt  csr: 
Fame  wreaths  the  boughs,  or  hangs  the  chapkti 
To  deathless  honours  thus  preseTV*d  above,  [tbAf, 
For  ages  conquer,  or  for  ages  love. 

"  Here  bold  Description  paints  the  walls  vithifi. 
Her  pencil  touches,  and  the  world  is  seen: 
Tlie  fields  look  l^eauteou?  in  their  flowery  pride, 
The  mountains  rear  aloft,  the  vales  subside: 
The  citie»  rise,  the  river*;  ^eein  to  play, 
And  hanging  rocks  repel  the  foaming  sea ; 
The  foaming  seas  their  angry  billows  sliow. 
CurlM  white  above,  and  darkly  roU'd  below. 
Or  e<  nse  their  mge,  and,  as  they  calmly  lie, 
Ketuni  the  pleasing  pictures  of  the  sky; 
The  sk'n  »,  e.-.tendt.'d  in  an  open  view, 
A|i]jeur  a  lofly  distant  arciiof  blue. 
In  which  description  stains  the  painted  bov. 
Oi-  thickens  otouds,  and  feathers-out  the  sriv« 
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bhitbes  in  the  morning  ray, 
3  noon,  or  turns  an  evening  gray, 
m  the  pedestals  of  War  and  Peace, 
t  rows,  and  with  a  diflferent  grace, 
a  proudly  ride,  or  nobly  stand, 
^far^ation  with  a  pointing  hand 
i  sight,  and  makes  examples  please 
venturing  to  dilate  in  praise ; 
sen  beauties  lengthen  out  the  song, 
tier  hearers  never  think  it  long. 
closer  art,  with  sprightly  mien, 
s  herself,  and  more  like  Action  seen, 
dr  facts  in  images  arise, 
to  pass  before  the  readers  eyes, 
Jike  charms  enchanted  motion  give^ 
e  statues  of  the  palace  live. 
B  embattled  stretch  their  lines  afar, 
en*  speeches  animate  the  war, 
>et8  sound,  the  feather'd  arrows  fly, 
i  is  drawn,  the  lance  is  tnss'd  on  high, 
press  on,  the  fainter  forces  yield, 
i  Id  different  shapes  deforms  the  lieki. 
1  the  shepherds  be  disposM  to  play, 
jolly  pipe  beguiles  the  day, 
td  Echos  dally  with  the  sound, 
phs  in  measures  trip  along  the  ground, 
the  dews  have  wet  the  grass  below, 
lewards  singing  all  the  way  they  go. 

as  on  circumstance  narrations  dwell, 
vhat  moves,  and  hardly  seem  to  tell, 
»f  heroes  on  the  dusty  plains, 
i  green  the  merriment  of  swains, 
1  speaks  :.  then  all  the  forms  that  rose 
nchanted  scene  themselves  compose: 
e  grave  voice,  controlling  all  tho  spells, 
nsm  utterance,  thus  the  mora)  tells: 
ic  worth  its  enemies  destroys, 
e  innocence  itself  enjoys.* 

all  the  passions,  for  their  greater  sway, 

power  of  words  themselves  array; 
;e  the  soft  pathetic  gently  charms, 
?e  the  bolder  fills  the  breast  with  arms, 
'e  in  numbers  finds  a  world  of  darts, 
I  desirings  wounds  the  tender  hearts, 
e  displays  its  pinions  to  the  wind, 
:ers  in  the  lines,  and  lifts  the  mind. 
'  with  transport  fills  the  rising  strain, 
I  the  notes,  and  bounds  in  every  vein, 
iragi^  glittering  in  the  «;parks  of  ire, 
those  lays  that  set  the  breast  on  fire. 

learns  to  fly  witli  swifter  will, 
ers  taught  to  represent  an  ill. 
tfiil  accents  Fear  produces  fears ; 
«pression  Sorrow  melts  to  tears  : 
;  Amazement  and  Despair  arc  bronght 
8  of  horrour  through  the  wilJs  of  thought, 
tumultuous  passions  learn  to  roll ; 
in^d  with  jKietrj',  they  win  the  soul. 
\  further  throu:;!!  the  dome,  another  view 
low  the  pleasures  of  thy  mind  renew, 
►ft  Description  for  the  colours  goes, 
-aise  and  animate  its  native  shows; 
>ft  Narration  seeks  a  florid  grace 

from  sinking  ere 't  is  time  to  cease ; 
asy  turns  Reflection  looks  to  find, 
loralsaim  at  diess  to  please  the  mind; 
ively  figures  are  for  use  array'd, 
se  an  action,  those  a  passion,  aid. 
re  modest  Metaphors  in  order  sit,  ' 
laffectcd,  undisguising  wit, 


That  leave  their  own,  and  seek  another*fe  place. 
Not  forc'd,  but  changing  with  an  easy  pace, 
To  deck  a  notion  faintly  seen  before,  [more. 

And  Truth  preser\'es  her  shape,  and  shines  the 

"  By  these  the  beauteous  similes  reside. 
In  look  more  open,  in  design  a]ly*d, 
Who,  fond  of  likeness,  from  another*8  hce 
Bring  every  feature's  corresponding  grac^. 
With  near  approaches  in  expression  flow. 
And  take  the  turn  their  pattern  loves  to  show; 
As  in  a  glass  the  shadows  meet  the  fair. 
And  dress  and  practice  with  resembling  air. 
Thus  Truth  by  pleasure  doth  her  aim  pursue. 
Looks  bright,  and  fixes  on  the  doubled  view. 

*<  There  Repetitions  one  another  meet, 
Explfessly  strong,  orlanguishingly  sweet. 
And  raise  the  sort  of  sentiment  they  please. 
And  urge  the  sort  of  sentiment  they  raise. 

"  There  close  in  order  arc  the  Questions  placed. 
Which  march  with  art  conceaPd  in  shows  of  haste^ 
And  work  the  reader  till  his  mind  be  brought 
To  make  its  answers  in  the  writer's  thought. 
For  thus  the  moving  passions  seem  to  throng. 
And  with  their  quickness  force  the  soul  along; 
And  thus  the  soul  grows  fond  they  should  prevail. 
When  every  question  seems  a  fair  appeal ; 
And  if  by  just  degrees  of  strenuth  they  soar. 
In  steps  as  equal  each  affects  the  more. 

*'  There  strange  Commotion,  naturally  shown. 
Speaks  on  regardless  that  she  speaks  alone. 
Nor  minds  if  they  to  whom  she  talks  be  near. 
Nor  cares  if  that  to  which  she  talks  can  hear. 
The  warmth  of  Anger  dares  an  absent  foe ; 
The  words  of  Pity  speak  to  tears  of  Woe ; 
The  Love  tlmt  hopes,  on  errands  sends  the  breeze; 
And  Love  despairing  moans  to  naked  trees. 

"  There  stand  the  new  Creations  of  the  Muse, 
Poetic  persons,  whom  the  writers  use 
Whene'er  a  cause  magnificently  great 
Would  fix  attention  with  peculiar  weip:ht. 
'Tls  hence  that  humble  provinces  are  seen 
Transform^  to  matrons  with  neglected  mir»n. 
Who  call  their  warriors  in  a  mournful  sound, 
And  show  their  crowns  of  tniTtts  on  the  ground. 
While  over  nms  reclining  rivers  moan 
They  should  enrich  a  nation  not  their  own. 
*Tis  hence  the  virtues  are  no  more  confln'd 
To  he  but  rules  of  reason  in  the  mind ; 
The  heavenly  forms  start  forth,  appear  to  breathe. 
And  in  bright  shapes  converse  with  m'^n  beneath  j 
And,  as  a  god  in  combat  Valour  leads, 
In  council  Prudence  as  a  goddess  aids. 

'*  There  Exclamations  all  the  voice  employ 
In  sudden  flashes  of  concern  6r  joy : 
Then  seem  the  sluices,  which  the  passions  boun4. 
To  burst  assunder  with  a  speechless  sound ; 
And  then  with  tumult  and  surprise  thoj'  roll. 
And  show  the  case  important  in  the  soul. 

"There  rising  Sentences  attempt  to  speak. 
Which  wonder,  sorrow,  shame,  or  anf;er,  break; 
But  so  the  part  directs  to  find  the  rest, 
That  what' remains  behind  is  more  thanguess'd. 
Thus  fiird  with  ease,  yet  left  unfinished  too. 
The  sense  looks  large  within  the  reader's  view: 
He  fT6ely  gathers  all  the  passion  means. 
And  artful  silence  more  than  words  explains. 
Methinks  a  thousand  graces  more  I  sec. 
And  I  could  dwell — but  when  would  thought  be 
Engaging  Method  ranges  all  the  band,         [free } 
And  smooth  Transition  joins  them  hand  in  hand : 
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Around  tbe  music  of  my  lays  tbcy  throng. 
Ah,  tou  deserving  objects  of  my  son^; ' 
Live,  wondrous  palace,  live  secure  of  time. 
To  senses  harmony,  to  souls  sublime. 
And  just  proportion  all,  and  great  design. 
And  lively  colours,  and  an  air  divine. 

'*  'Tis  here  that,  guided  by  the  Mose^  fire. 
And  fill'd  with  sacred  thought,  her  friends  retire. 
Unbent  to  care,  and  unconcerned  with  noise. 
To  taste  repoae  and  elevated  joys. 
Which  in  a  deep  untroubled  leisure  meet, 
Serenely  ravishing,  politely  sweet.  [choose. 

From  hence  the  charms  that  most  engage  they 
And,  as  they  please,  the  glittering  objects  use; 
While  to  their  genius,  more  than  art  they  trust. 
Yet  art  acknowledges  their  laboars  just 
From  hencf.>  they  look,  from  this  exalted  show. 
To  choose  their  subject  in  the  world  below. 
And  where  a  hero  well  deserves  a  name, 
'  They  consecrate  his  acts  in  song  to  Fame ; 
Or,  if  a  science  unadorned  they  find,  [mind; 

They  smooth  its  look  to  please  and  teach  the 
And  where  a  friendship's  generously  strong, 
They  celebrate  the  knot  of  souls  in  song; 
Or,  if  the  verses  must  inflame  desire, 
The  thoughts  are  melted,  and  the  words  on  fire : 
But,  when  the  temples  deck*d  with  glory  stand. 
And  hymns  of  gratitude  the  gods  dcuuind. 
Their  bosoms  kindle  with  celestial  love. 
And  then  alone  they  cast  their  eyes  above. 

'*  Hail,  sacred  Verse  !  ye  sacred  Muses,  hail ! 
Could  I  your  pleasures  with  your  fire  reveal, 
T^e  world  might  then  be  taught  to  know  your 
And  court  your  rage,  and  envy  my  delight,  [right, 
But,  whilst  I  follow  where  your  pointed  beams 
Kly  course  directing  shoot  in  golden  streams. 
The  briirht  appearance  dazzles  Fancy's  eyes. 
And  vvearyM  out  the  fixM  attention  lies; 
Enough,  my  verses,  have  youw^ork'd  my  breast, 
ril  seek  the  sacred  grove,  and  sink  to  rest.'* 

No  longer  now  the  raviftb'd  poet  sung. 
His  voice  in  easy  cadence  left  the  tongue ; 
Nor  o'er  the  music  did  his  fingers  fly. 
The  sounds  ran  tingling,  and  they  seemed  to  die. 

O,  Buliiigbrokc  !  O  favourite  of  the  skies, 
O  bom  to  gifts  by  which  the  noblest  rise, 
Impruv'd  in  arts  by  which  the  brightest  please, 
Intont  tu  business,  and  polite  for  ease; 
Sublime  in  eloquence,  where  loud  applause 
}lath  styrd  thee  patron  of  a  nation^s  cause,  [great, 
•Tw  as  there  the  world  perceiv'd  and  own'd  thee 
Tnence  Anna  call'd  thee  to  the  reins  of  state; 
•*  Go,  said  the  greatest  queen,  with  Oxford  go. 
And  still  the  tumults  of  the  world  below, 
ICxrrt  thy  powers,  and  ^rosjier;  he  that  knows 
To  move  with  Oxford,  wver  should  repose." 

She  spake  :  the  patriot  overspread  thy  mind, 
And  all  thy  days  to  public  good  resigned. 
F.lse  might  thy  soul,  so  wonderfully  wrought 
For  every  depth  and  turn  of  curious  thought. 
To  t!)is  tlie  poet's  sweet  recess  retreat. 
And  theuce  report  the  pleasuies  of  the  seat, 
Descril>e  the  rn]>turcs  which  a  writer  knows. 
When  in  his  breast  a  vein  of  fancy  glows, 
Describe  his  business  while  he  works  the  mine. 
Describe  his  temper  when  he  sees  it  shine. 
Or  say,  when  readei-s  I'asy  verse  insnares. 
How  much  the  writer's  mind  can  act  on  theirs  : 
Wlsenee  imaj;es  in  charming  numbers  set, 
A  sort  of  likeness  ip  the  soul  beget. 
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And  what  &ir  Titiont  oft  we  laiiej  ngli 

By  fond  delusions  of  the  swimiDiiig  eye. 

Or  further  pierce  through  nature's  maxe  to  ftad  ^ 

How  |iassipi\s  drawn  give  pasaions  to  the  miod.  \ 

Oh,  what  a  sweet  confunon !  what  fuipriie! 
How  quick  the  shifting  views  of  pleasure  rite! 
While,  lightly  skitaimiiig,  with  a  transient  wing, 
I  touch  the  beauties  which  I  wish  to  sing. 
Is  verse  a  sovereign  regent  of  the  aoal. 
And  fitted  all  its  motions  to  control } 
Or  are  they  sistefs,  tnn*d  at  oooe  abovc^ 
And  thake  like  unisons  if  either  move  ? 
For,  when  the  numbers  sing  an  eager  fight, 
Tve  heard  a  soldier's  voice  express  delight; 
I*vc  seen  his  eyes  with  crowding  spirits  shinf, 
And  round  hia  hilt  his  hand  unthinking  twiof. 
When  from  the  shore  the  fickle  Trojan  flics. 
And  in  sweet  measures  poor  Eliza  dies, 
I've  seen  the  book  forsake  the  vii^n's  hand. 
And  in  her  ejrea  the  tears  but  hardly  stand. 
I've  known  her  blush  at  soft  Corinna's  name, 
And  in  red  characters  confess  a  flame : 
Or  wish  success  had  more  adom'd  his  arms. 
Who  gave  the  world  for  Cleopatra's  channs. 

Ye  sons  of  glor^,  be  my  first  appeal. 
If  here  the  power  of  lines  these  lines  reveal. 
Whensomegreat  youth  has  with  impetuousthongtt 
Read  o'er  achierements  which  another  wroi^t, 
And  seen  his  courage  and  his  honour  go 
Through  crowding  nations  in  triumphant  show, 
His  soul,  enchanted  by  the  words  he  reads. 
Shines  ail  impregnated  with  sparkling  seeds, 
And  courage  here,  and  honour  there,  appesn 
In  brave  design  that  soars  beyond  his  years. 
And  this  a  spear,  and  that  a  chariot  lends. 
And  war  and  triumph  he  by  tnms  attends ; 
Thus  gallant  pleasures  arc  his -waking  dream, 
Till  some  fiair  cause  have  call'd  him  fbrth  to  hoe. 
Then,  form'd  to  life  on  what  the  poet  made. 
And  breathing  slaughter,  and  in  anus  arrayM, 
He  marches  forward  on  the  daring  fbe. 
And  emulation  acts  in  every  blew. 
Great  Hector's  shade  in  fiuicy  stalks  along. 
From  rank  to  rank  amongst  the  martial  throng; 
While  firom  his  acts  he  learns  a  noble  rage. 
And  shines  like  Hector  in  the  present  sge. 
Thus  verse  will  raise  him  to  the  victor's  bayi  i 
And  verse,  that  rais'd  him  ,shall  resound  his  praise. 

Ve  tender  beauties,  be  my  witness  too. 
If  song  can  charm,  and  if  my  song  be  true. 
With  sweet  experience  ofl  a  fair  may  find 
Her  passions  mov'd  by  passions  well  designed ; 
And  then  she  longs  to  meet  a  gentle  swain. 
And  longs  to  love,  and  to  be  lov'd  again. 
And  if  by  chance  an  amorous  youth  appears. 
With  pants  and  blushes  she  the  courtship  besn ; 
And  finds  a  tale  that  must  with  theirs  agree. 
And  he's  Septimius,  and  his  Acme  '  she : 
Thus  lost  in  thought  her  melted  heart  she  gif  n» 
And  the  rais'd  lover  by  the  poet  lives. 

'  With  such  a  husband  such  a  wife. 
With  Acme  and  Septimius'  life, 
is  the  conclusion  of  Cowley's  beautiful  imitsti'w 
of  Catullus.  On  those  lines  an  excellent  prH«fc 
has  observed,  that,  to  the  honour  of  Cowley's  !»■»• 
rals  and  good  taste,  by  a  small  deviation  fron  b>s 
(original,  he  has  converted  a  loose  love-poem  i»t" 
n  sobtT  epithalamium ;  we  have  all  the  grarf.iinJ 
what  is  more,  all  the  warmth  of  CatuUos,  withi«t 
liik  iwdccencv.     N. 
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^ jkM t  EL  Garth  was  of  a  good  family  in  Yorkshire,  and  from  some  school  in^Jii^ 
country  became  a  student  at  Peter-house  in  Cambridge,  where  he  resided  tfll  he 
doctor  of  physic  on  July  the  7th,  169L  He  was  examined  before  the  college 
t:  London  on  March  the  12th,  1691-2,  and  admitted  fellow  June  26th,  1693.  He 
ri8  soon  so  much  distinguished  by  his  conversation  and  accomplishments,  as  to  obtain 
'mry  extensive  jMctice ;  and,  if  d  pamphlet  of  those  times  may  be  credited,  had  the 
■ivour  and  confidence  of  one  party,  as  Radcliffe  had  of  the  other. 

He  is  always  mentioned  as  a  man  of  benevolence ;  and  it  is  just  to  suppose  that  his 
Icsire  of  helping  the  helpless  disposed  him  to  so  much  zeal  for  the  Dispensary ;  an  - 
andertaking,  of  which  some  account,  however  short,  is  proper  to  be  given. 

Whether  what  Tetnple  says  be  true,  that  physicians  have  bad  more  learning  than 
Ae  other  faculties,  I  will  not  stay  to  inquire ;  but,  I  believe,  every  man  has  found  in 
phjfsicians  great  liberality  and  dignity  of  sentiment,  very  prompt  effusion  of  beneficence^ 
ind  willingness  to  exert  a  lucrative  art  where  there  is  no  hope  of  lucre.  Agreeably  to 
fiiis  character^  the  college  of  physicians,  in  July  l687,  published  ^  edict,  requiring  all 
tlie  fellows,  candidates,  and  licentiates,  to  give  gratuitous  advice  to  the  neighbouring 
poor. 

This  edltt  was  s^nt  to  the  court  of  aldermen ;  and,  a  question  being  made  to  whom 
Ae  appellation  of  the  poor  should  be  extended,  the  college  answered,  that  it  should 
k  su^dent  to  bring  a  testimonial  from  the  clergyman  officiating  in  the  parish  where 
Bie  patient  resided. 

After  a  year*s  experience,  the  physicians  found  their  charity  frustrated  by  some  ma« 
llpant  opposition,  and  made  to  a  great  degree  vain  by  the  high  price  of  physic  ;  they 
H^refbre  voted  in  August  1688,  that  the  laboratory  of  the  college  should  be  accom- 
llM)dated  to  the  preparation  of  medicines,  and  another  room  prepared  for  their  reoep^ 
iioii ;  and  that  the  contributors  to  the  expense  should  manage  the  charity. 

It  was  now  expected,  that  the  apothecaries  would  have  undertaken  the  care  of  pro- 
JJBig  medkbies ;  but  they  tiDok  another  couTse.   Thinkmg  the  whole  design  pernicious 
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^jkM t7  EL  Garth  was  of  a  good  family  in  Yorkshire,  and  from  some  school  iitju^ 
vrn  country  became  a  student  at  Peter-house  in  Cambridge,  where  he  resided  tfll  he 
•«came  doctor  of  physic  on  July  the  7th,  1691*  He  was  examined  before  the  college 
t  London  on  March  the  12th,  1691-2)  and  admitted  fellow  June  26th,  1693.  He 
ris  soon  so  much  distinguished  by  his  conversation  and  accomplishments,  as  to  obtain 
*wrj  extensive  jWftctice ;  and,  if  a  pamphlet  of  those  times  may  be  credited,  had  the 
hvour  and  confidence  of  one  party,  as  Radclifie  had  of  the  other. 

He  is  always  mentioned  as  a  man  of  benevolence ;  and  it  is  just  to  suppose  that  his 
Icsire  of  helping  the  helpless  disposed  him  to  so  much  zeal  for  the  Dispensary ;  an  - 
nideitakiug,  of  which  some  account,  however  short,  i$  proper  to  be  given. 

Whether  what  Tetnple  says  be  true,  that  physicians  have  had  more  learning  than 
tlie  other  faculties,  I  will  not  stay  to  inquire ;  but,  I  believe,  every  man  has  found  in 
physicians  great  liberality  and  dignity  of  sentiment,  very  prompt  effusion  of  beneficence, 
fend  willingness  to  exert  a  lucrative  art  where  there  is  no  hope  of  lucre.  Agreeably  to 
thb  character^  tlie  college  of  physicians,  in  July  16879  published  ^  edict,  requiring  all 
the  fellows,  candidates,  and  licentiates,  to  give  gratuitous  ad\ice  to  the  neighbouiing 
poor. 

This  edict  Was  s^nt  to  the  court  of  aldermen ;  and,  a  question  being  made  to  whom 
the  appellation  of  the  poor  should  be  extended,  the  college  answered,  that  it  should 
be  student  to  liring  a  testimonial  from  the  clergyman  officiatiug  in  the  parish  where 
fbe  patient  resided. 

After  a  year*s  experience,  the  physicians  found  their  charity  frustrated  by  some  ma« 
iignant  opposition,  and  made  to  a  great  degree  vain  by  the  high  price  of  physic  ;  tliey 
lierefbre  voted  in  August  1688,  that  the  laboratory  of  the  college  should  be  accom- 
iodated  to  the  preparation  of  medicines,  and  another  room  prepared  for  their  reoep-* 
ion ;  and  that  the  contributors  to  the  expense  should  manage  the  charity. 

It  was  now  expected,  that  the  apothecaries  would  have  undertaken  the  care  of  pro- 
idbg  medicbes ;  but  they  took  another  course.   Thinkmg  the  whole  design  pemidoug 
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to  their  interest,  they  endeavoured  to  raise  a  faction  against  it  in  the  college,  nl ' 
found  some  physicians  mean  enough  to  solicit  their  patronage,  by  betraying  to  Um 
the  counsels  of  llie  college.  Hie  greater  part»  however,  enforced  by  a  new  ecfict,  ii 
16*94,  the  former  order  of  l6S7i  and  sent  it  to  the  may  or  and  aldermen,  who  appoiBlei ' 
a  committee  to  treat,  with  the  college,  and  settle  tlie  nimle  of  administering  the  charilj. 

It  was  desired  by  the  aldermen,  that  the  testimonials  of  cliurchwardens  and  ovenem 
should  he  admitted ;  and  that  all  hired  servants,  and  all  apprentkea  to  handicraftfM, 
should  be  considered  as  ))oor«    This  likewi.se  was  granted  by  the  college. 

It  was  then  consiilered  who  should  distijbute  the  medicines,  and  who  sliould  nXk 
their  prices.  The  physicians  procured  some  apothecaries  to  undertake  tlie  di^nsitio^ 
and  oHored  that  the  warrlen  and  com|)aoy  of  the  apothecaries  should  adjust  the  pridk. 
Tliis  offer  was  rejected ;  and  the  apothecaries  who  bad  engaged  to  assist  the  chaii^' 
were  considered  as  traitors  to  the  company,  threatened  witli  the  imposition  of  tronbfe* 
some  offices,  and  dctemMJ  from  the  perfonnance  of  their  engagements.  The  aifotlie- 
caries  ventured  upon  public  opposition,  a!id  presented  a  kind  of  remonstrance  agaM 
the  design  to  the  committee  of  the  city,  which  the  physicians  condescended  to  confbte; 
uud  at  least  tlie  traders  seem  to  have  prevailed  among  the  sons  of  trade  ;  |pr  the  pro- 
posal of  the  college  having  been  considered,  a  paper  cf  approbation  was  drawn  ap,  M I 
l^ostponcd  and  foi^otteu*  i 

The  physicians  still  persisted ;  and  in  1696  a  subscription  was  raised  by  themsdve^ 
according  to  an  agreement  prefixed  to  tlie  Dispensary.  The  poor  were,  for  a  tim, 
supplied  with  medidncs ;  for  how  long  a  time,  I  know  not.  The  medicinal  clnrit)^ 
like  otliers,  began  with  ardour,  but  soon  remitted,  and  at  last  died  gradually  away. 

About  the  time  of  the  subscription  begins  the  action  of  the  Dispensary.  The  fom, 
as  its  subject  was  preseut  and  popular,  co-operated  with  passions  and  prejudices  tin 
prevalent,  and,  with  such  aiixiliuries  to  its  intruisic  merit,  was  universally  and  liberdl|f 
applauded.  It  was  on  the  side  of  charity  against  the  mtrigues  of  interest,  and  of 
regular  learning  against  licentious  usurpation  of  me<licul  authority,  and  was  therefiffe 
naturally  favoured  by  those  who  road  and  6an  judge  of  poetry. 

Ill  165)7,  Garth  s|K)ko  that  which  is  now  called  the  Har>eiau  Oration ;  wliich  tbe 
authors  of  the  Biographia  mention  with  more  praise  than  the  passage  quoted  in  thdr 
notes  will  fully  justify.  Garth,  speaking  of  the  mischiefs  done  by  quacks,  has  thne 
expressions  :  **  Non  tamen  telis  vulnerat  ista  ag^rtarum  colluvies,  sed  theriaci  quadan 
magis  pemiciosS,  non  pyrio,  sed  pulverc  nescio  quo  exotico  certat,  non  globulis  plan- 
t>eis,  sed  pilulis  seque  lethalibus  iuterficit.*'  Thb  was  certainly  tliought  line  by  tbe 
author,  and  is  still  admired  by  his  biographer.  In  October  170:2,  he  became  one  of 
the  censors  of  the  college. 

Gailh,  being  an  active  and  zealous  Wliig,  was  a  mrmber  of  tlie  Kit-cat  club,  and,  Irj 
consequence,  faniiiiarlv  known  to  all  the  great  men  of  that  denomination.  In  17 10,  when 
the  go\emnient  foil  into  other  hands,  he  ^\Tit  to  lord  Go<loIphin,  on  his  dismi&aon,  t 
short  poem,  which  was  criticised  in  the  Examiner,  and  so  successfully  either  defended 
cr  excused  by  Mr.  Addison,  thnt,  lor  the  sak«».  of  the  vindication,  it  ought  to  be  presened. 

At  the  accession  of  the  present  family  his  merits  were  acknowledged  and  rewTirded. 
He  was  kni'^hted  with  the  sword  of  hb  hero,  Marlborough ;  and  was  made  physkian 
in  ordinary  to  the  king,  and  physici<in-general  to  the  army. 

He  then  uudertook  an  edition  of  Ovid's  Metamor|)hoses,  translated  by  several  hands, 
which  lie  recommended  by  a  preface,  written  with  more  ostentation  than  ability;  bis 
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MIS  are  half-ibrmed,  and  bis  materials  immetbodically  confased.  Thb  was^  last 
u  He  died  Januaxy  18,  1717-18»  and  was  buried  at  Harrow-on-tbe-Hill, 
fa  personal  cbaracter  seems  to  bave  lieen  social  and  liberal.  He  communicated 
|df  tbrougb  a  very  wide  extent  of  acquaintance';  and  tbou!;h  finmh  a  party,  at  a 
when  firmness  included  virulence,  yet  be  imparted  bis'kindn^ss  to  tbose  who  were 
opposed  to  favour  his  princq[iles«  He  was  an  early  encourager  of  Pope,  and  was  at 
i  die  friend  of  Addison  and  of  Granville.  He  is  accused  of  voluptuousness  and 
igion;  and  Pope,  who  says,  *'  that  if  ever  there  was  a  good  Christian,  without 
viDg  himself  to  be  so,  it  was  Dr.  Garth,"  seems  not  able  to  deny  what  he  Is  angry 
ear,  and  loth  to  confess. 

ipe  afterwards  declared  himself  convinced,  that  Garth  d&d  in  the  communion  of 
diurch  of  Rome,  having  been  privately  reo^lKfled.  It  is  observed  by  Lowth,  that 
B  fa  less  distance  than  is  thought  between  scepticism  and  popeiy ;  and  that  a  mind, 
led  with  perpetual  doubt,  willingly  seeks  repose  in  the  bosom  of  an  infallibfe 
ch. 

fa  poetiy  has  been  praised  at  least  equally  to  its  merit*  In  the  Dispensary  there  is 
nun  of  amooth  and  free  versification ;  but  few  lines  are  eminently  elegant.  No 
ages  fall  below  mediocrity,  and  few  rise  much  above  it.  The  plan  seems  formed 
out  just  proportion  to  the  subject ;  the  means  and  end  have  no  necessary  connection* 
lely  in  his  preface  to  Pope's  Essay,  remarks,  that  Garth  exhibits  no  discriminatioa  Jt 
nract^ ;  and  that  what  any  one  says  might,  ^ith  equal  propriety,  have  been  mid 
DOther.  The  general  design  is,  perhaps,  open  to  criti^sm ;  but  the  compodfion 
leldom  be  charged  with  inaccuracy  or  negligence.  The  author  never  slumbers  in 
indulgence ;  his  full  vigour  is  always  exerted ;  scarcely  a  line  is  left  unfinished ; 
fa  it  easy  to  ^d  an  expression  used  by  constraint,  or  a  thought  imperfectly  ex- 
led.*  It  was  fcmarked  by  Pope,  that  the  Dispensary  had  beeh  corrected  in  eveiy 
CMiy  and  that  every  change  was  an  improvement.  It  appears,  however,  to  want 
idling  of  poetical  ardour,  and  something  of  general  delectation ;  and  therefore, 
;  it  has  been  no  longer  supported  bv  accidental  and  intrinsic  popularity,  it  has  been  ^ 
^ly  able  to  support  itself. 
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TO 


ANTHONY  HENLEY,  ESQ. 


A  MAK  of  your  character  can  no  more  prevent  a  dedication,  than  he  would 
encourage  one;  for  merit,  like  a  virgin's  blushes,  is  still  most  discovered, 
when  it  labours  most  to  be  concealed. 

It  is  hard,  that  to  think  well  of  you,  should  be  but  justice,  and  to  tell  you 
so,  should  be  an  offence:  thus,  rather  than  violate  your  modesty,  I  must  be 
wanting  to  your  other  virtues;  and,  to  gratify  one  good  quaUty,  do  wrong  to 
a  thousand. 

The  world  generally  measures  our  esteem  by  the  ardoqr  of  our  pretenees; 
and  will  scarce  believe  that  so  much  zeal  in  the  heart,  can  be  consistetkt  with 
so  much  faintness  in  the  expression ;  but  when  they  reflect  on  your  readiness 
to  do  good,  and  your  industry  to  bide  it;  on  your  passion  to  oblige,  and 
your  pain^to  hear  it  owned;  they  will  conclude  that  acknowledgments  would 
be  ungrateful  to  a  person,  who  even  seems  to  receive  the  obligations  he  con- 
fers. 

But  though  I  should  persuade  myself  to  be  silent  upon  all  occasions;  those 
more  polite  arts,  which,  till  of  late,  have  languished  and  decayed,  would  ap- 
,  pear  under  their  present  advantages,  and  own  you  for  one  of  their  generous 
restorers ;  insomuch,  that  sculpture  now  breathes,  painting  speaks,  music  ra- 
vishes; and  as  you  help  to  refine  our  taste,  you  distinguish  your  own. 

Your  approbation  of  this  poem,  is  the  only  exception  to  th^  opinion  the 
world  has  of  your  judgment,  that  ought  to  relish  nothing  so  much  zs  what 
you  write  yourself:  but  you  are  resolved  to  forget  to  be  a  critic,  by  remem- 
bering you  are  a  friend.  To  say  more,  would  be  uneasy  to  you;  and  to  say 
less,  would  be  unjust  in 

Your  humble  servant. 
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PREFACE. 


INCE  this  ibUowing  poem  in  a  manner  stole  into  theiMTorld,  I  could  not  be  surprised  to  find  it  on- 
rrect:  though  I  can  no  more  say  I  was  a  stranger  to  its  coming  abroad,  than  that  I  approved  of  the 
iblisher's  precipitation  in  doing  it:  for  a  hurry  in  the  execution  generally  produces  a  leisure  in 
Section ;  so  when  we  run  the  fastest,  we  stumble  the  ofteqest.  However,  the  errours  of  the  printer 
ive  not  been  greater  than  the  candour  of  the  reader :  and  if  1  couIcK|;ut  say  the  same  of  the  defects 

the  author,  he  would  need  no  justification  against  the  cavils  of  some  fiirious  critics,  who,  I  am  sure, 
ould  have  been  better  pleased  if  they  had  met  with  more  faults. 

Tlieir  grand  objection  is,  that  the  fury  Disease  is  an  improper  machine  to  recite  characters,  and  re. 
immend  the  example  of  present  writers :  but  though  I  had  the  authority  of  some  Greek  and  Latin 
oets,  upon  parallel  instances,  to  justify  the  design ;  yet  that  I  might  toot  introduce  any  thing  thst 
Kmed  inconsistent,  or  bard,  I  started  this  objection  myself,  to  a  gentleman,  very  remarkable  in  this 
Oft  of  criticism,  who  would  by  no  means  allow  that  the  contrivance  was  forced,  or  the  condnct  in- 
imgraoas. 

Disease  is  represented  a  fnry^  as  well  as  Envy :  she  is  imagined  to  be  forced  by  an  incantation  from 
ler  recess ;  and,  to  be  revenged  on  the  exorcist,  mortifies  him  with  an  introduction  of  several  personi 
ninent  in  an  accomplishment  he  has  made  some  advances  in. 

Nor  is  the  compliment  less  to  any  great  genius  mentioned  there ;  since  a  very  fiend,  who  naturally 
■(^nes  at  .any  excellency,  is  forced  to  confess  how  happily  they  have  all  succeeded. 

Tlieir  next  objection  is,  that  I  have  imitated  the  Lutrin  of  Monsieur  Boileau.  I  must  own,  I  am 
*OQd  of  the  imputation ;  unless  their  quarrel  be,  that  I  have  not  done  it  enough  :  but  he  that  will 

m 

■ve  himself  the  trouble  of  examining,  will  find  I  have  copied  him  in  nothing  but  in  two  or  thxt% 
^  in  the  complaint  of  Molesse,  Canto  II,  and  in  one  in  his  first  Canto;  the  sense  of  which  line  is 
'Urdy  his,  and  I  could  wish  it  were  not  the  only  good  one  in  mine. 

I  have  spoke  to  the  most  material  objections  I  have  heard  of,  and  shall  tell  these  gentlemen,  that  for 
'^ry  fault  they  pnlend  to  find  in  this  poem,  I  will  undertake  to  show  them  two.  One  of  these  cu<* 
<>Q8  persons  does  me  the  honour  to  say,  he  approves  of  the  conclusion  of  it ;  bnt  I  suppose  it  is  upon 

*  other  reason,  but  because  it  is  the  conclusion.  However,  I  should  not  be  much  concerned  not  to  be 
iQUght  excellent  in  an  amusement  I  have  very  little  practised  hitherto,  nor  perhaps  ever  shall  again. 

deputation  of  this  sort  is  very  hard  to  be  got,  and  very  easy  to  be  lost ;  its  pursuit  is  painful,  and 

*  pouession  unfruitful ;  nor  had  I  ever  attempted  any  thing  in  this  kind,  till  finding  the  animosities 
^Qog  the  members  of  the  college  of  physicians  increasing  daily  (notwithstanding  the  frequent  ex-, 
stations  of  our  worthy  president  to  the  contrary),  1  was  persuaded  to  attempt  something  of  thi# 
*t«irp,  and  to  endeavour  to  railly  some  of  our  disaffected  members  into  a  sense  of  their  duty,  who 
^e  hitherto  most  obstinately  opposed  all  manner  of  union ;  and  have  continued  so  unreasonably  re- 
•ctory,  that^  was  thought  fit  by  the  college,  to  reinforce  the  observance  of  the  statutes  by  a  bond, 
^ch  some  of  them  would  net  comply  with,  though  none  of  them  had  refused  the  ceremony  of  the 
>atomary  oath ;  like  some  that  will  trust  their  wives  with  any  body,  but  their  money  with  none.  1 
M  sorry  to  find  there  could  be  any  constitution  that  was  not  to  be  cured  without  poison,  and  that 
'^ve  should  be  a  prospect  of  effecting  it  by  a  less  grateful  method  than  reason  and  persuasion. 

The  original  of  this  difference  has  been  of  some  standing,  though  it  did  not  break  out  to  fiiry  and 
^cess,  until  the  time  of  erecting  the  Dispensary,  being  an  apartment  in  the  college,  set  up  for  the 
'lief  of  the  sick  poor,  and  managed  ever  kince  with  an  intt  grity  and  disinterest  suitable  to  so  ch»- 
^^le  a  design. 
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If  any  person  would  be  more  fully  informed  about  the  particnlan  of  so  ptous  a  work,  I  refer  hia 
to  a  treatise,  set  forth  by  the  authority  of  the  president  and  censors,  in  the  year  97.  It  is  called,  A 
short  Account  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  College  of  Physicians,  London,  in  Relation  to  the  sick  Poor. 
The  reader  may  there  not  only  be  informed  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  this  so  public  an  undertakiiig, 
but  also  of  the  concurrence  and  encouragement  it  met  with  irom  the  best,  as  well  as  the  most  aneieflft 
members  of  the  society,  notwithstanding  the  vigorous  opposition  of  a  few  men,  who  thooglit  it  their 
interest  to  defeat  so  laudable  a  design. 

The' intention  of  this  preface  is  not  to  pereuade  mankind  to  enter  into  our  quarrels,  but  to^rindicaie 
the  author  from  being  censured  for  taking  any  indecent  liberty  with  a  faculty  be  has  the  honour  to  be 
a  member  of.  If  the  satire  may  appear  directed  at  any  particular  person,  it  is  at  such  only  as  are 
presumed  to  be  engacred  in  dishonourable  confederacies  for  mean  and  mercenary  ends,  against  th''  dig- 
nity of  their  «wn  profession.  But  if  there  be  no  such,  then  these  characters  are  but  imaginary,  and 
by  consequence  ought  to  give  nobody  offence. 

The  description  of  the  battle  is  grounded  upon  a  feud  that  happened  in  the  Dispensary,  betvixt  s 
member  of  the  college  with  his  retinue,  and  some  of  the  servants  Uiat  attended  there  to  dispense  the 
medicines;  and  is  so  far  real,  tliough  the  poetical  relation  be  fictitious.  I  hope  nobody  will  thioktk 
author  too  undecently  reflecting  through  the  whole,  who,  being  too  liable  to  faults  hinwelf,  ought  to  be 
less  severe  upon  the  miscarriages  of  others.  There  is  a  character  in  this  trivial  performance,  which 
the  town,  I  find,  applies  to  a  particular  person :  it  is  a  reflection  vrhieh  I  should  be  sorry  should  giw 
offence;  being  no  more  than  what  may  be  said  of  any  physician  remarkable  for  much  practice.  The 
killing  of  numbers  of  patients  is  so  trite  a  piece  of  raillery,  that  it  ought  not  to  make  the. least  impNf* 
•ion,  either  upon  the  reader,  or  the  person  it  is  applied  to;  being  one  that  1  think  in  my  cooscieDOij 
a  very  able  physician,  as  well  as  a  gentleman  of  extraordinary  learning.  If  I  am  hard  upon  any  i 
it  is  my  reader:  but  some  worthy  gentlemen,  as  remarkable  for  their  humanity  as  their 
parts,  have  taken  care  to  make  him  amends  for  it,  by  prefixing  something  of  their  own. 

I  confess,  those  ingenious  gentlemen  have  Hone  me  a  great  honour;  but  while  they  design  an  h»- 
ginary  panegyric  upon  me,  they  have  made  a  real  one  upon  themselves;  and  by  saying  bow  mwh 
this  small  performance  exceeds  some  others,  they  convince  the  world  how  far  it  fiills  short  of  theirs. 


THE  COPT. OF  AN  INSYRUMENT  SUBSCRIBED  BY  THE  PRESIDENT,  CENSOR,  MOST  OP  THE  ELECTI, 
SENIOR  FELLOWS,  CANDIDATES,  &C.  OF  THE  COLLEGE  OF  PHYSiaANS,  IN  RELATION  TO  THE  HCI 
POOR. 

Whereas  the  several  orders  of  the  College  of  Physicians,  London,  for  prescribing  medicines  gnuii 
to  the  poor  sick  of  the  cities  of  l/>ndon  and  Westminster,  and  parts  adjacent;  as  also  proposals  made 
by  the  said  college  to  the  lord  mayor,  court  of  aldermen,  and  common  council,  of  London,  in  pw- 
suance  thereof;  have  hitherto  been  ineff^  ctual,  for  that  no  methotl  bath  been  taken  to  fum*sh  the  poor 
widi  medicines  for  their  cure  at  low  and  reasonable  rates;  we  therefore,  whose  nanocs  are  here  undef- 
writtcn,  fellows  and  members  of  the  said  college,  being  willing  effectually  to  promote  so  great  a  charity, 
by  the  counsel  and  good-liking  of  the  president  and  college  declared  in  their  comitia,  hereby  (to  wit, 
each  of  us  severally  and  apart,  and  not  the  one  for  the  other  of  us)  do  oblige  oorselves  to  pay  W  Dr< 
l'b«>-i>:.s  Burwcll,  fellow  ami  okct  of  the  '^aid  college,  the  iium  of  ten  pounds  apiece  of  lawful  money 
of  EitiAland,  by  such  proportions,  and  at  such  times,  as  to  the  miyor  i»art  of  the  subscribers  here  «bil 
Bncm  most  convenient:  which  money,  when  received  by  the  said  Dr.  Thomas  Burwell,  is  to  be  hyhim 
expended  in  preparing  and  delivering  medicines  to  the  poor  at  their  intrinsic  value^  in  such  manacr, 
and  at  such  times,  and  by  such  orders  and  directions,  as  by  the  major  part  of  the  subscriben  hereto 
shall  in  writing  be  hereafter  appointed  and  directed  for  that  purpose. 

In  witness  whereof  we  have  hereunto  set  our  hands  and  seals,  this  twenty-second  day  of  December, 
1696. 

Tho.  Millinprton,  pnrscs.  John  Bateman. 

T!io.  Burwell,  elect,  and  censor.  Walter  Mills. 

Snm.  Collifis,  cU'oi.  Dan.  Coxe. 

F.dv.-.  Rmwne,  elect.  Tlcnry  Sampson. 

Rich.  Torh'ss,  elect,  and  ccn.-or.  Thomas  Gibson. 

r.dw.  HuNe,  eU^ct.  Charles  Goodall. 


Tho.  Gill,  censor. 

Wilt  Dawes,  censor. 

Jo.  Button.  , 

Rob.  Brady. 

Haos  Sloane. 

Rich.  Morton. 

John  Hawys. 

Ch.  Harel. 

David  Hamilton* 

Hen.  Morelli. 

Walter  Harrifi. 

William  Brifi^gs. 

Th.  Colladon. 

Martin  Lister. 

Jo.  Colbatch. 

Bernard  Connor, 

W.  Cockburn. 

J.  le  Feure. 

P.  Sylvcstre. 

Ch.  Morton. 

Rich.  Robinson. 

Tbc  design  of  printing  the  mbscribers 
sanction  of  a  colloirc  act;  and  that  it  is 
tlmt  oppose  it  would  unjustly  insinuate. 
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£dm.  King. 
Sam.  Garth. 
Bamh.Soame. 
Denton  Nicholas. 
Joseph  Gaylard. 
John  WoollastOD. 
Steph.  Hunt. 
Oliver  Horseman. 
Rich.  Morton,  jnn. 
Walter  Charlton. 
Phineas  Fowke. 
Tho.  Alvery. 
Rob.  Gray.* 
John  Wright. 
James  Drake. 
Sam.  Morris. 
John  Woodward. 
—  Norris. 
George  Colebrook. 
Gideon  Harvey.   ' 

names,  is  to  show,  that  the  late  undertaking  has  the 
not  a  project  carried  on  by  Are  or  six  members,  as  those 
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VERSES  TO  DR.  GARTH, 


TO  DR.  GARTH, 

)N  THE  DISPBHSART. 

3:enius,  whose  poetic  vein 
's  could  a  just  piece  sustain, 
he  Grecian  and  the  Latin  store, 
■sent  thee  with  the  purest  ore : 
>er8  praise  thy  whole  design, 
uty  of  each  nervous  line: 
pointed  satire's  sterling  wit, 
es  or  formal  blockheads  hit; 
y  dull,  insipidly  serene, 
heir  wisdom  in  their  mien; 
pos'd,  thus  strippM  of  their  disguise, 
1  admire,  most  will  despise! 
loble  verse  Nassau  you  sing, 
•et  *s  worthy  such  a  king ! 
charming  eloquence  you  praise^ 
ur  tuneful  voice  you  raise ! 
3eble  Muse  is  as  unfit 
nitate  what  you  have  writ, 
hould  venture  to  Commend 
.•an*t  condemn,  nor  Dryden  mend: 
rit  with  that  fire  and  with  that  ease, 
i  ladies,  and  the  critics,  please. 

C.  BOYLB. 


'  FRIEND  THE  AUTHOR, 

i   MY  OPINION   OF  HIS   POEM. 

riend,  what  I  approve  or  blame; 

w  not  why  I  like,  or  damn; 

'd;  and  1  dare  own  I  am. 

er  with  a  lover's  eye; 

faults,  or  I  no  faults  can  spy; 

eauty,  or  all  blindness  J. 

ed  beaux  of  fancy  chaste, 

1  fire,  or  else  whose  fire  is  past, 

/  rules  what  they  want  force  to  taste. 

t,  like  a  mistress,  try, 

lir,  her  hand,  her  nose,  her  eye; 

nameless  power,  to  give  me  joy. 

has   Grafton's,  Cecil's,   Churchill's 

ess  fires  my  soul  she  warms, 

on  her  lips,  and  raptures  in  her  anilt. 

enius,  and  such  art  is  thine, 

nagic  works  in  every  line; 

,  but  we  feel  the  power  divine. 

just,  is  beauteous,  and  is  fair, 

vanish  of  peculiar  air. 

>leasure,  we  ei  joy  in  you 

>race,  Sheffield,  Montague. 


And  yet  *tis  tbooght,  tome  critics  in  thii  town. 
By  rules  to  all,  but  to  themielTM,  unknoim. 
Will  damn  thy  verM,  and  justify  their  own. 
Why  let  them  damn :  were  it  not  wondroot  bird 
Facetious  Mirmil'  and  the  city  bard, 
So  near  ally'd  in  learning,  wit,  and  skill. 
Should  not  have  leave  to  judge,  as  well  as  kill? 
Nay,  let  them  write;  let  them  their  forces  join. 
And  hope  the  motley  piece  may  rival  thine. 
Safely  despise  their  malice,  and  their  toil. 
Which  vulgar  ears  alone  will  reach,  and  will  defile* 
Be  it  thy  generous  pride  to  please  the  best. 
Whose  judgment,  ancl  whose  friendship,  is  a  test. 
With  learned  Hans  thy  healing  cares  be  join'd; 
Search  thoughtful  Ratclille  to  his  inmost  mind  j 
Unite,  restore  your  arts,  and  save  mankind: 
Whilst  all  the  busy  Mirmils  of  the  town 
Envy  our  health,  and  pine  away  their  own. 
Whene'er  thou  wonld'st  a  tempting  Muse  engage. 
Judicious  Walsh  can  best  direct  her  rage. 
To  Somers  and  to  Dorset  too  submit. 
And  let  their  stamp  immortalise  thy  wit. 
Consenting  Phoebus  bows,  if  they  approve. 
And  ranks  thee  with  the  foremost  bards  above. 
Whilst  these  of  right  the  deathless  laurel  send. 
Be  it  my  humble  business  to  commend 
The  fiiithful,  honest  man,  and  the  weU-naturM 
friend* 

Chr.  Codrihoton. 


TO  MY  FRIEND  DR.  GARTH, 

THE  AUTHOR  OF  THB  DI8PBN8ART. 

To  praise  your  healing  art  would  be  in  vain| 
The  health  you  give,  prevents  the  poet's  pen. 
Sufficiently  confirm'd  is  your  renown. 
And  I  but  fill  the  chorus  of  the  town. 
That  let  me  wave,  and  only  now  admire 
The  dazzling  rays  of  your  poetic  fire: 
Which  its  diffusive  virtue  does  dispense. 
In  flowing  verse,  and  elevated  sense. 

The  town,  which  long  has  swallow^  foolish 
verse. 
Which  poetasters  every  where  rehearse. 
Will  mend  their  judgment  now,  refine  their  taste, 
And  gather  up  th'  applause  they  threw  in  waste. 
The  play-house  shan't  encourage  false  atblime, 
Abortive  thoughts,  with  decoration-rhyle. 

The  satire  of  vile  scribblers  shall  appear 
On  none,  except  upon  themselves,  severe : 
While  yours  contemns  the  gall  of  vulgar  spite ; 
And  when  you  seem  to  smile  the  most,  you  hitc. 

Tiio.  Chiilk. 

'  Dr.  Gibbous. 
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VERSES  TO  DR.  GARTH. 


TO  DR.  GARTH, 

»0N  THE  DISPENSARY. 

:  genius,  whoac  poetic  vein 
e's  could  a  just  piece  sustain, 
the  Oreci£Ui  and  the  Latin  store, 
•esent  thee  with  the  purest  ore : 
ibers  praise  thy  whole  design, 
auty  of  each  nervous  line: 
r  pointed  satire's  sterling  wit, 
ives  or  formal  blockheads  hit; 
:ly  dull,  insipidly  serene, 
their  wisdom  in  their  mien; 
cposM,  thus  strippM  of  their  disguise, 
in  admire,  most  will  despise! 

noble  verse  Nassau  you  sing, 
)oet  *s  worthy  such  a  king ! 
»»  charming  eloquence  you  praise^ 
our  tuneful  voice  you  raise ! 
feeble  Muse  is  as  unfit 
imitate  what  you  have  writ, 
should  venture  to  Commend 

can't  condemn,  nor  Dryden  mend: 
vrit  with  that  fire  and  with  that  ease, 
le  ladies,  and  the  critics,  please. 

C.  Boyle. 


And  yet  tis  tbooght,  some  critics  in  thb  town. 
By  rules  to  all,  but  to  themselTts,  unknown. 
Will  damn  thy  verse,  and  jostify  their  own. 
Why  let  them  damn :  were  it  not  wondroos  hard 
Facetious  Mirmil*  and  the  city  bard, 
So  near  ally'd  in  learning,  wit,  and  skill, 
Should  not  have  leave  to  jucKge,  as  well  as  kill? 
Nay,  let  them  write;  let  them  their  forces  join. 
And  hope  the  motley  piece  may  rival  thine. 
Safely  despise  their  malice,  and  their  toil. 
Which  vulgar  ears  alone  wUl  reach,  and  will  defilct 
Be  it  thy  generous  pride  to  please  the  best. 
Whose  judgment,  an<i  whose  friendship,  is  a  test. 
With  learned  Hans  thy  healing  cares  be  join*d; 
Search  thoughtful  Ratclille  to  his  inmost  mind; 
Unite,  restore  your  arts,  and  save  mankind: 
Whilst  all  the  busy  Mirmils  of  the  town 
Envy  our  health,  and  pine  away  their  own. 
Whene'er  thon  wonld'st  a  tempting  Muse  engage. 
Judicious  Walsh  can  best  direct  her  rage. 
To  Somers  and  to  Dorset  too  submit, 

I  And  let  their  stamp  immortalise  thy  wit 
Consenting  Phoebus  bows,  if  they  approve, 
.  And  ranks  thee  with  the  foremost  bards  above. 
Whilst  these  of  right  the  deathless  laurel  send. 
Be  it  my  hnmble  business  to  commend 
The  faithful,  honest  man,  and  the  weU-naturM 

frieud. 

Chr.  CODRIHOTO?!. 


Y  FRIEND  THE  AUTHOR, 

re    MY  OPINION   OF  HIS   POEM. 

friend,  what  I  approve  or  blame; 
ow  not  why  I  like,  or  damn; 
is'd;  and  1  dare  own  I  am. 
>ver  with  a  lover's  eye; 
:>  faults,  or  1  no  faults  can  spy ; 
beauty,  or  all  blindness  i. 
iged  beaux  of  ^ncy  chaste, 
ad  fire,  or  else  whose  fire  is  past, 
3y  rules  what  they  want  force  to  taste. 
)ct,  like  a  mistress,  trj*", 
lair,  her  hand,  her  nose,  her  eye; 
3  nameless  power,  to  give  me  joy. 
I   has   Grafton's,  Cecil's,   Churchill's 
ns, 

tless  fires  my  soul  she  warms, 
ipon  her  lips,  and  raptures  in  her  arms, 
genius,  and  such  art  is  thine, 
magic  works  in  every  line; 
)t,  but  we  feel  the  power  divine. 
I  just,  is  beauteous,  and  is  fair, 
t  vanish  of  peculiar  air. 
pleasure,  we  erjoy  in  you 
lorace,  Sheffield,  Montague. 


TO  MY  FRIEND  DR.  GARTH, 
the  author  of  thb  dispensary. 

To  praise  your  healing  art  would  be  in  vain| 
The  health  you  give,  prevents  the  poet's  pen. 
Sufficiently  confirmed  is  your  renown. 
And  I  but  fill  the  chorus  of  the  town. 
That  let  me  wave,  and  only  now  admire 
The  dazzling  rays  of  your  poetic  fire: 
Which  its  dififusive  virtue  does  dispense. 
In  flowing  verse,  and  elevated  sense. 

The  town,  which  long  has  swallow^  foolish 
verse, 
Which  poetasters  every  where  rehearse. 
Will  mend  their  judgment  now,  refine  their  taste. 
And  gather  up  th'  applause  they  threw  in  waste. 
The  play-house  shan't  encourage  falsejnblime, 
Abortive  thoughts,  with  decoration-rhyae. 

The  satire  of  vile  scribblers  shall  appear 
On  nonCf  except  upon  themselves,  severe : 
While  yours  contemns  the  gall  of  vulgar  spite; 
And  when  you  seem  to  smile  the  most,  you  l>ite. 

Tho.  Chelk. 

<  Dr.  Gibbons. 
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VERSES  TO  DR.  GARTH. 


TO  BiY  FRIEND, 

UPON  THX  mspmiAAT. 

At  when  the  people  of  the  northern  zone 
Find  the  approach  of  the  rerolTiog  Sun, 
Pleas'd  and  reriT'd,  they  tee  the  new-born  light. 
And  dread  no  more  eternity  of  night: 

Thus  we,  who  lately,  as  of  summer's  heat, 
Have  felt  a  dearth  of  poetry  and  wit. 
Once  fear'd,  Apollo  would  return  no  more 
From  warmer  climes  to  an  ungrateful  shove. 
But  you,  the  favourite  of  the  tuneful  Nine, 
Have  made  the  God  in  his  fall  lustre  shine; 
Our  night  have  chang'd  into  a  glorious  day ;   • 
And  reach'd  perfection  in  your  first  essay. 
So  the  young  eagle,  that  his  force  would  try. 
Faces  the  Sun,  and  towen  it  to  the  sky. 


.  Others  proceed  to  art  by  slow  d^reea. 
Awkward  at  first,  at  length  they  fsintly  please; 
And  still,  whate'er  their  first  enbrts  prodooe, 
Tu  an  abortive,  or  an  in&nt  Muse: 
Whilst  yours,  like  Pallas,  from  the  head  of  Jove, 
Steps  out  fbll-grown,  with  noblest  pace  to  movf. 
What  ancient  poets  to  their  subjects  owe. 
Is  here  inverted,  and  this  owes  to  you : 
Yon  found  it  litUe,  but  have  made  it  great. 
They  could  describe,  but  you  alone  create. 
•    Now  let  your  .Muse  rise  with  expanded  wings, 
To  sing  the  fate  of  empires  and  of  kings ; 
Great  William's  victories  she'll  next  rehearse. 
And  raise  a  trophy  of  immortal  verse: 
Thus  to  your  art  proportion  tlte  design. 
And  mif^ty  things  with  mighty  numbers  join, 
A  second  Nstmur,  or  a  future  Boyne. 

ILBloobt. 
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OF 


SIR  SAMUEL  GARTH. 


THE  DISPENSARY, 

k  POEM   IN   SIX   CANTOS. 

veniam  pfthnusjue  damusque  vkiuim, 

HoR.  de  Arte  Poet 

CANTO  I. 

Idess !  since  *tis  thou  that  best  canst 
leagues  to  modern  discord  fell ;     [tell, 
ysicians  wcm  so  cautious  grown 
res,  and  lavish  of  their  own ; 
umey  to  th'  Elysian  plain 
ph'd,  and  old  Time  returned  again, 
om  that  most  celebrated  place, 
jr'  Justice  shows  her  aMrful  face; 
villains  must  submit  to  fate, 
•nes  may  enjoy  the  world  in  state;  10 
s  a  dome',  majestic  to  the  sight, 
lous  arches  bear  its  oval  height; 
>be,  placM  high  with  artftil  skill, 
le  distant  sight,  a  gilded  pill: 
My  by  the  pious  patron's  aim, 
use  as  noble  as  its  frame; 
leam'd  society  decline 
ition  of  that  great  design; 
lazes.  Nature's  face  they  vicw'd, 
disappeared,  their  search  pursued.  20 
e  shade  of  night  the  goddess  lies, 
carn*d  unveils  her  dark  disguise, 
te  gross  access  of  vulgar  eyes, 
unfolds  the  faint  and  dawning  strife 
oms  kindling  into  life ; 
i  matter  new  meanders  takes, 
•  trains  of  twisting  fibres  makes; 
6  viscous  seeks  a  closer  tone, 
ress  to  harden  into  bone; 
nore  loose  flow  from  the  vital  urn,     50 
tides  of  purple  strf-aras  rt-tuni ; 
nt  flames  from  life's  bright  lamps  arise, 
I  emanations  throiijrh  the  eyes ; 
jach  sluice  a  gentle  torrent  pours, 
pverish  heat  with  ambient  showers; 
elr  mechanic  powers  the  spirits  ciaim; 
their  force,  how  delicate  their  frame; 
one  nerves  are  fashioned  to  sustain 
it  pleasure  and  the  greatest  pain; 

VARIATION). 

they  still  pursued. 

ler  dubious  now,  and  then  as  plain, 
too  sparing;  there  profusely  vain. 

alley.         *  College  of  Physicians. 
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Why  bilious  juice  a  golden  light  puts  ont  4f 

And  floods  of  chyle  in  silver  currents  ran; 
How  the  dim  speck  of  entity  began 
T' extend  its  recent  form,  and  stretch  to  man; 
To  how  minute  an  origin  we  owe 
Young  Ammon,  Cssar,  and  the  gpneat  Nassau; 
Why  paler  looks  impetuous  rage  proclaim. 
And  why  chill  virgins  redden  into  flame; 
Why  envy  oft'  transfomis  with  wan  disguise, 
And  why  gay  mirth  sits  smiling  in  the  eyes; 
All  ice  why  Lucrece;  or  Sempronia,  fire;  50 

Why  Scarsdale  rages  to  survive  desire;  •- 
When  Milo»s  vigour  at  th*  Olympic 's  shown, 
Whence  tropes  to  Finch,  or  impudence  to  Sloane; 
How  matter,  by  the  varyM  shape  of  pores,    • 
Or  idiots  frames,  or  solemn  senators. 

Hence  *tis  we  wait  the  wondrous  cause  to  find, 
How  body  acts  upon  impassive  mind; 
How  fumes  of  wine  the  thinking  part  can  fire. 
Past  hopes  revive,  and  present  joys  inspire; 
Why  our  complexions  oft  our  soul  declare. 
And  how  the  passions  in  the  feature  are; 
How  touch  and  harmpny  arise  between 
Corporeal  figure,  and  a  form  unseen; 
How  quick  their  faculties  the  limbs  fulfil. 
And  act  at  every  summons  of  the  will; 
With  mighty  truths,  mysterious  to  descry. 
Which  in  the  womb  of  distant  causes  lie. 

But  now  no  grand  inquiries  are  descry 'd. 
Mean  faction  reigns  where  knowledge  should  pre- 
side. 
Feuds  are  increas'd,  and  leprning  laid  aside.       70 
Thus  synods  oft  concern  for  faith  conceal. 
And  for  important  nothings  show  a  zeal : 
The  droo|ping  sciences  neglected  pine, 
And  P«an*s  beams  with  fading  lustre  shine. 
No  readers  here  with  hectic  looks  are  found. 
Nor  eyes  in  rheum,  through  midnight-watching, 
The  lonely  edifice  in  sweats  complains   [drownM; 
That  nothing  there  but  sullen  silence  reigns. 

This  place,  so  fit  for  undisturbed  repose. 
The  god  of  Sloth  for  his  asylum  chose,  80 

Upon  a  couch  of  down  in  these  abodes. 
Supine  with  folded  anus  he  thoughtless  nods; 
Indulging  dreams  his  godhead  lull  to  case,    a 
With  murmurs  of  soR  rills,  and  whispering  Wees: 
The  poppy  and  each  numbing  plant  dispense 
Their  drowsy  virtue,  and  dull  indolence; 

VAfUATIOHS. 

Ver.  53.  Why  Atticus  poUte,  Brutus  severe. 
Why  Methwin  muddy,  Montague  why  clear. 
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No  pa<:sions  interrapt  his  easy  reign, 

No  problems  puzzle  his  lethargic  brain; 

But  (lark  oblivion  guards  his  ))eaceful  bed, 

And  lazy  fogs  hang  lingering  o'er  his  head.         90 

As  At  full  length  the  paiuper'd  monarch  lay, 
Battening  iu  ease,  and  slumbering  life  away; 
A  spiteful  noise  his  downy  chains  unties. 
Hastes  forward,  and  increases  as  it  flies. 

First,  some  to  cleave  the  stubborn  ^  flint  en- 
Till,  urg'd  by  blows,  it  sparkles  into  rage :     [gage. 
Some  temper  lute,  some  spacious  vcmcIs  move; 
These  furnaces  erect,  and  those  Approve; 
Here  phials  in  nice  discipline  are  set. 
There  gallipots  are  rang*d  in  alphabet  100 

In  this  place,  magazines  of  pills  you  spy; 
III  that,  like  forage,  herbs  in  bundles  lie; 
While  lifted  pestles,  braudish'd  in  the  air. 
Descend  in  peals,  ami  civil  wars  declare^ 
JjnuA   strokes,  with  pounding  spide,  the  fabric 
And  aromatic  clouds  in  spires  ascend.  [rend, 

So  when  the  Cyclops  o'er  their  anvils  sweat. 
And  swcllin.^'  sinews  i*chuing  blows  repeat; 
From  tlie  volc^inos  gross  eruptions  rise. 
And  curling  sheots  of  smoke  obscure  the  skies.  1 10 

TIh;  slumbering  god,  amaz'd  at  this  new  din. 
Thrice  strove  to  rise,  and  thrice  sunk  down  again. 
Listless  he  stn  tch*d,  and  gaping  rubb'd  his  cj-es. 
Then  falter'd  thus  betwixt  half  words  and  sighs: 

**  Hdw  impotent  a  deity  am  I ! 
With  godhead  bom,  but  curs'd,  that  cannot  die  ! 
Through  my  induleence,  mortals  hourly  share 
A  firratrful  negligence,  and  case  from  care. 
LullM  in  my  arms,  how  long  have  1  withheld 
The  northern  monarchs  from  the  dusty  field !   120 
How  I  have  kept  the  British  fleet  at  ease. 
From  tempting  the  rough  dangers  of  the  seas! 
Hihoniia  owns  the  mildness  of  my  wign, 
And  my  divinity 's  adorVl  in  Spain. 
I  swains  to  sylvan  <;olitudes  convey, 
When-,  stntt'ird  on  mossy  beds,  tiicy  waste  away 
In  Kcntic  joys  the  night,  in  vows  the  day. 
What  murks  of  wondrous  clemency  I  *vc  shown. 
Sunn?  rt-verend  worthier?  of  the  prown  can  own; 
Triumphant  plenty,  with  a  cheerful  grace,        130 
Ba^ks  in  their  ryt  s  and  sparkles  in  thdr  face, 
flow  sleek  their  looks,  how  goodly  is  their  mien, 
WiuMi  big  they  stmt  behind  a  double  chin  ! 
Kach  faculty  in  blandislunents  they  lull. 
Aspiring  to  be  venerably  dull; 
No  h'arn'd  di-bates  molest  their  downy  trance. 
Or  discompoMC  their  pompous  ignorance ; 
lUit,  undi-turlMl,  they  loiter  lifi*  away. 
So  witlK  r  gixen,  and  blossum  in  decay; 
l)i«|)  >uiikiii  il)Wfi,  they,  by  my  gentle  care,  140 
*\\oid  tU'  inil»nuMuies  of  morning  air, 
,\n(l    leave    to  tuMciM*  crape  the    drudgery  of 
prayer. 

"  rrim  J  \v;i^  eivil.  and  not  void  of  sens**, 
Had  Iturn^uir,  and  a  <*ourteons  confidence: 
So  spiuet'  he  nmves,  so  jrracc^ully  he  cocks, 
Tiw  hallow'd  ros<-  deelnros  him  orthodox : 
IK*  poss'd  his  easy  hours,  instead  of  prayer, 
In  madricaU,  and  phillysinit  the  fair; 
(.'unstant  ui  feasts,  and  each  decorum  knew. 
And,  sorm  as  the  de-ssert  appeared,  withdrew;  150 
Alway»  obliiflni:,  and  without  offi?nce, 
And  faucy'd,  for  his  txoy  imiK-rtinence. 

'  The  buildins:  of  the  Dispensary. 

♦  Sec  Boilcau's  Lutrin.  5  l)r.  Atierbury. 


But  tee  how  ill-mistaken  parte  nicceed; 

He  threw  off  my  domiiiion>  and  would  read; 

Engag'd  in  controversy,  wrangled  well ; 

In  convocation  language  could  excel; 

In  volumes  pruv'd  the  charch  without  defieoce, 

By  nothing  guarded  but  by  Providence ; 

How  grace  and  moderation  disagree ; 

And  violence  ddvances  charity.  16U 

Thus  writ  till  none  would  read,  becoming  soon 

A  wretched  scribbler,  of  a  ran*  buffoon. 

"  Mankind  my  fbnd  proflitious  power  has  try'd, 
Too  oft  to  own,  too  much  to  be  deny*d. 
And  all  I  ask  are  shades  and  silent  bowers, 
To  pass  in  soft  forgetfubiess  my  hours. 
Oft  have  my  fears  some  distant  villa  chose, 
O'er  their  quietus  where  fiit  judges  dose. 
And  lull  their  cough  and  conscience  to  repose: 
Or,  if  some  cloister's  refuge  I  implore*  I'M 

Where  holy  drones  o'er  dying  tapers  snore. 
The  peals  of  ^Nassau's  anns  these  eyes  unclofs, 
Mine  lie  molests,  to  give  the  world  repose. 
That  ease  I  ofier  with  contempt  he  flies. 
His  couch  a  trench,  his  (^mopy  the  skies. 
Nor  climes  nor  seasons  his  resolves  controlt 
Th'  equator  has  no  beat,  no  ice  the  pole. 
With  arms  resistless  o'er  the  globe  he  flies, 
And  leaves  to  Jove  th^  empire  of  the  skies.* 

But,  as  the  slothful  God  to  3rawn  begun,     IM 
Ht>  shook  off  the  dull  mist,  and  thus  went  oo : 

"  Twas  in  this  revcrmd  dome  I  sought  repoi^ 
Thc^sc  walls  were  that  asylum  I  had  chose; 
Here  have  I  rul'd  long  uudistocfo'd  with  brails. 
And  laugh'd  at  heroes,  and  their  glorioas  toiii- 
My  annals  are  in  mouldy  mildews  wrought, 
With  easy  insignificance  of  thought 
But  ni3w  some  busy,  enterprising  brain 
Invents  new  &ucics  to  renew  my  pain. 
And  labours  to  dissolve  my  easy  reigoi'' 

With  that,  the  god  his  darling  phantom  csU^ 
And  from  his  faltering  lips  this  mcasage  &Us: 

"  Since  mortals  will  dispute  my  power,  VUXtJ 
Who  has  the  greatest  empire,  they  or  L 
Find  Kn\-y  out,  some  prince  s  coifit  attend, 
Most  likely  there  you  11  meet  the  frmiah*d  fiend; 

VARIATIOXt. 

Ver.  170.  Sometimes  among  the  Caspian  diffi  1 

creep. 
Where  solitary  bats  and  swallows  sleep; 
Or,  if  some  cloister's  refuge  I  implore. 
Where  holy  drones  o*er  dying  tapers  snore« 
Still  Nassau's  arms  a  soft  repose  deny, 
Keep  me  awake,  and  follow  where  1  fly. 

Since  he  luis  bless'd  the  weary  world  withpeac^ 
And  with  a  nod  has  bid  Bellona  cease  j 
I  sought  the  covert  of  some  peaceful  odl. 
Where  silent  shades  in  harmless  raptores  dwU; 
That  rest  might  past  tranquillity  restore. 
And  mortal  never  interrupt  me  mov^ 

Ver.  183.  Nought  underneath  this  roof  bat  daopi 

are  foimd. 
Nought  heard  but  drowsy  beetles  MuzingTOOBd. 
Spread  cobwebs  hide  the  walls,  and  dust  the  6o(n 
And  midnight  silence  guards  the  noiseless  dooifc 

Ver.  196.  Or  in  cabals,  or  camps,  or  at  thehui 
Or  where  ill  poets  peonyless  confer. 
Or  in  the  senate-house  at  Westmincten 

*  Sec  Boileau's  Lntrin. 
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re  dull  critics  authon^  fate  foretell; 
ire  stale  maids,  or  meagre  eusuehi,  dwell; 
e  bleak  fury  what  new  projects  reign 
'  the  homicides  of  Warwick-lane;         SOO 
lat  th*  erent,  unless  she  straight  inclines 
It  their  hqses,  and  baffle  their  designs." 
e  he  bad  spoke,  but  sudden  vapours  rise, 
ith  tlieir  silken  cords  tie  down  his  eyes. 


CANTO  IL 


IS  the  evening  veiPd  the  mountains  htfads, 
Ads  lay  hush'd  in  subterranean  beds; 
sickening  flowers  drink  up  the  iihrer  dew, 
eaux  for  some  assembly  dress  anew ; 
:ity  saints   to   prayers    and    play-bouse 
:h  to  dinner,  and  the  poor  to  rest ;   [haste; 
Iciotts  phantom  then  prepared  with  care 
b  on  tender  pinions  through  the  Air. 
attei&pts  the  summit  ef  a  rock, 
t  the  hollow  of  some  blasted  oak  |  10 

^  approaching  where  bleak  Envy  lay; 
ssing  of  her  snakes  proclaimed  the  way. 
Bath  the  gloomy  covert  of  an  yew, 
lints  the  grass  with  sickly  sweats  of  dew; 
dant  beauty  entertiiins  the  sight, 
aefol  hemlock,  and  cold  aconite; 
irk  grot  the  baleful  haggard  lay, 
ing  black  vengeance,  and  infecting  day« 
m  defbrm'd,  and  worn  with  spiteAil  woes, 
Aocius  has  applause,  Dorsennus  shows.  SO 
leerful  blood  her  meagre  cheeks  forsook, 
stiUskB  sate  brooding  in  her  look; 
I  and  bloated  toad-stool  raised  her  head; 
lumes  of  boding  ravens  were  her  bed: 
ber  chapp'd  nostrils  scalding  torrents  fall, 
er  sunk  eyes  boil  o'er  in  floods  of  gall. 
Qos  labour  thus  with  inward  pains, 
seas  of  melted  ore  lay  waste  the  plains, 
und  the  fiend  in  hideous  order  sate, 
•wling  Infamy,  and  bold  Debate ;  SO 

Discontent,  through  tgoorance  misled, 
■amorous  Faction  at  her  party's  head ; 
n  Sedition  still  dissembling  fear, 
ly  Hypocrisy  with  pious  leer. 
Bting  with  sullen  spite  the  fury  shook 
otted  locks^  and  blasted  With  each  look ; 
ore  with  cankered  teeth  the  pregnant  scrolls^ 
I  Fame  the  acts  of  demigods  enrols ;  ' 

as  the  rent-records  in  pieces  fell, 
icrap  did  some  immortal  action  teU*         40 
I  sbowM,  how  flxM  as  fate  Torquatus  stood, 
the  fom'd  passage  of  the  Granie  flood ; 
nlian  eagles,  here,  their  wings  display, 
here,  lil^  settiug  stars,  the  Decii  lay; 
loes  Camillus  as  a  god  extol^ 
points  at  Manlius  in  the  C&'iitol ; 
Codes  did  the  Tiber's  surges  brave, 
Cartins  p1uDg*d  into  the  gaping  grave. 
Cyrus,  here,  the  Medes  and  Persians  join, 
there,  th'  immortal  battle  of  the  Boyne.  50 
tbc  light  messenger  the  fury  spy'd, 
e  his  curdling  blood  forgot  to  glide : 
Jion  on  hiv  fainting  vitals  hung, 
altering  accents  fluttt^r'd  on  h'n'  tongue : 
igth,  assuming  courage,  he  cunvey'd 
rrand,  then  he  shrunk  into  a  shade, 
t  bag  lay  long  revolving  what  might  be 
lest  event  of  such  au  embassy : 
.IX.  \ 


Then  blazons  in  dread  smiles  her  hideous  form; 

So  lightning  gilds  the  unrelenting  storm.  fiO 

Thus  she-J"  Mankind  are  blest,  they  riot  still 

Unbounded  in  exorbitance  of  ilL 

By  devastation  the  rough  warrior  gains. 

And  fanners  fatten  most  when  fiunine  reigns  ; 

For  sickly  seasons  the  physicians  wait. 

And  politicians  thrive  in  broils  of  state ; 

The  lover  's  easy  when  the  fkir-one  sighs, 

And  gods  subsist  not  but  by  sacrifice. 

"  Each  other  being  some  indulgence  knows : 
Few  are  my  joys,  but  infinite  my  woes.  ^0 

My  present  pain  Britannia's  genius  wills^ 
And  thus  the  Pates  record  my  future  ills. 

"  A  heroine  shall  Albion's  sceptre  bear,  [prayer* 
With  arms  shall  Vanquish  Earth,  and  Heaven  with 
She  on  the  world  her  clemen<!y  shall  shower. 
And  only  to  preserve  exert  her  power. 
Tyrants  shall  then  their  impious  aims  fbibear. 
And  Blenheim's  thond«T  more  than  ^na's  fear. 

'*  Since  by  no  arts  I  therefore  can  defeat 
The  happy  enterprises  Of  the  great,  80 

I'll  calmly  stoop  to  more  inferior  things. 
And  try  if  my  lov'd  snakes  have  teeth  or  stings.'* 

She  said;  and  straight  yshrill  Colon's^  person 
In  morals  loose,  but  most  precise  in  look,   [took^ 
Black-friars'  annals  lately  pleas'd  to  Call 
Him  warden  of  Apothecaries-hall ; 
And,  when  so  dignify'd,  did  not  forbear 
That  operation  which  the  leam'd  declare 
Gives  colics  ease,  and  makes  the  ladies  fair^ 
In  trifling  show  his  tinsel  talent  lies;  90 

And  form  the  \rant  of  intellects  supplies. 
In  aspect  grand  and  goodly  he  appears, 
Reter^  as  patriarchs  in  primeval  years. 
Hourly  his  leam'd  impertinence  affords 
A  barren  superfluity  of  words; 
The  patients  cars  remorseless  he  assails. 
Murders  with  Jargon  where  his  medicine  fails. 

VAtlAtlOHB. 

Ver.  60.  Then  she: "  Alas !  how  loilg  In  train  haw  t 

Aim'd  at  these  noble  ills  the  Fates  deny? 

Within  this  isle  fbr  ever  most  1  And 

Disasters  to  distract  my  restless  mind? 

Good  Tenison's  cdestial  piety 

At  last  has  nis'd  him  to  the  sttCred  see* 

Somers  does  sickening  equity  restore. 

And  helpless  orphans  are  oppressed  no  more. 

Pembroke  to  Britain  endless  blessings  brings* 

He  spoke;  and  Peace  clapp'd   her  triumphant 

wings* 
Great  Ormond  shines  illtistrioualy  bright 
With  blaces  of  herediUrj'  riglit. 
The  noble  ardour  of  a  royal  sire 
Inspires  the  generous  breast  of  Devonshire. 
And  Macclesfield  is  active  to  defend 
His  country  with  the  seal  he  loves  his  friend* 
Like  Leda's  radiant  sons  divinely  clear, 
Portland  and  Jersey  deck'd  in  rays  appear. 
To  gild  by  turns  the  Gallic  hemisphere. 
Worth  in  distress  is  rais*d  by  Montague; 
Augustus  listens  If  Mecenas  sue; 
And  Vernon's  vigilance  no  slumber  takes, 
Whilst  faction  peeps  abroad,  and  anarchy  awakes." 

Ver.  95.    In  haste  ho  strides  alone,  to  rri'ompense 
The  want  of  business  with  its  vain  preteuc«^ 

^  Lee,  ai^  apothecary. 
r  F 
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The  fury  thus  a>8uiiiing  Colon's  grace. 

So  siuu^  her  amis,  so  shuffled  in  her  pace. 

Onward  she  ha.stcns  to  the  (am'd  abo<lt.s,         100 

Where  Hurosro)>e- invoko  th*  infernal  gods; 

And  leach'd  tie  itiansion  whire  the  vulgtir  run. 

Fur  luiii  thruiif;,  and  pay  to  he  undone. 
This  visionary  various  proj<»':t!>  tries. 

And  knows  that  to  be  rich  ib  to  be  wise. 

By  U!>eful  o1)ser%ation8  he  can  tell 

The  sacred  charms  tliat  in  trut*  hterling  dwell; 

liuw  gnld  makes  a  patrician  ot'  a  slavo, 

A  dwarf  an  Atlas,  a  Then>ites  brave. 

It  car.cHs  all  defects,  and  in  their  place  1 10 

Finds  sense  in  J3rownlow,  charms  in  lady  Grace; 

It  guides  the  i'.incy,  and  directs  the  mind; 

No  bankrupt  eicr  found  a  fair-one  kind. 
So  tndy  Horoscope  its  virtues  knows, 

To  thislovM  idol  'tis,  alone,  he  bows; 

And  fancies  ^uch  bright  heraldry  can  prove. 

The  vile  plebeian  but  the  third  from  Jove. 
Long  has  he  been  uf  that  amphibious  fry. 

Bold  to  prescribe,  and  biu>y  to  apply.. 

His  shop  tlie  gazing  vulgar's  eyes  employs      120 

With  foreign  tiinkets,  and  domextie  toys. 

Here  mummies  lay  most  reverend  I  y  stale; 

And  there  the  tortoise  hung  ht  r  coat  of  mail ; 

Not  far  from  sonu^  huge  shark^s  devouring  lujod 

The  Hying  fish  their  finnj'  pinions  spread; 

Aluf^  in  rows  large  poppy  heads  were  strung. 

And  near,  a  scaly  alligator  hung; 

In  this  place,  drugs  in  musty  heaps  decavM; 

In  that,  dry'd  bladders  and  drawn  teeth  were  laid. 
An  inner  room  receives  the  numerous  shoals  13U 

Of  sutrh  as  pay  to  be  reputed  fools. 

(vlohes  stand  by  gloljes,  volumes  on  volumes  lie, 

And  planetary  schemes  umu.ve  the  eye. 
The  sage,  in  velvet  chair,  here  lolls  at  ease, 
T(i  promise  future  health  for  present  fees; 
I'hen,  as  iVom  iripod,  solemn  shame  n:V(;als, 
And  what  the  stars  know  nothing  of,  foretels. 

One  usks  how  soon  Panthea  may  lie  won, 
An<i  lungs  to  feel  the  marriag<Metterb  on: 
Otheis,  convinc'd  by  mt  lancholy  proof,  140 

Iii(|uire  win  n  courteous  fates  will  strike  them  ot)'. 
>?ouie,  by  wiiat  means  they  may  redress   their 

wrong. 
When  fath«*r^  the  possession  keep  too  long. 
And  some  would  know  the  issue  of  their  cause, 
Aiul  wheriirr  gold  ean  solder  up  its  flaws. 
Poor  pregnant  I.ai-  his  ad\'ice  would  have, 
To  lose  by  art  what  fniitfiil  Nature  gave; 
And  Portia,  old  in  expectation  grown, 
I.»nients  het  bmren  curse,  and  begs  a  son: 
\Vhil>t  Iris  his  ^o^metic  wash  would  try,  150 

To  make  her  bloom  revive,  and  lovers  die. 
Some  nsk  for  charms,  and  others  philtres  choose, 
'J\)  gain  Corinnu,  and  their  (piartans  lose. 
Yiiunz  Myia'i,  botrh\l  with  stains  too  foul  to  name, 
III  cradle  here  r<  news  his  ycuUhful  frame: 
Ci«>yM  with  desii-e,  and  surfeited  with  charms, 
A  liothousi'  he  prefers  to  Julians  arms. 
And  old  I.ncullus  would  th*  urcanimi  prrjve, 
Vi  kindling  in  cold  veins  the  sparks  of  love. 

Mlrak  F.n\y  these  dull  frauds  with  pleasure  sees. 
And  wonders  at  the  Nenseless  mysteries.  161 

)n  r«)lon's  loice  she  thus  calls  out  aloud 
On  lloroM'op**  environ'd  by  the  ennid  : 

**  Forbear,  torl>ear,  thy  vain  amusements  cease, 
Thy  woodcocks  from  their  gins  awhile  release; 

'  Or.  Baruard, 


And  to  that  dire  lui^^fhrtune  listen  well. 
Which  thou  should'st  fear  to  know,  or  1  toidL 
'Tis  true,  thou  ever  wast  esteemed  by  me 
The  great  Aleides  of  our  coni]>aDy, 
When  we  with  noble  scorn  resolv'd  to  ease     l*i^ 
r>urselves  from  all  parochial  oifitre*; 
AihI  to  our  wealthier  patients  left  the  care 
And  draggled  dignity  of  scavenger; 
Such  zeal  in  that  affair  thou  didst  express, 
Nought  could  l)e  equal,  btittHc  great  success. 
Now  call  to  mind  thy  generous  prowess  past, 
Be  what  thou  shouId'»t/by  Uiiuking  what  thoa 

wasi: 
The  faculty  of  Warwick -lane  desipm. 
If  not  to  stonn,  at  least  to  underuiine. 
I'heir  gates  each  day  ten  thousand  night^capl 

croud, 
And  mbrtars  utter  their  attempts  aloud.  181 

If  they  should  once  unmask  our  mystery, 
Eavrh  nurse,  ere  long,  would  be  as  leamHl  ai  ve; 
Our  art  ex|>os*d  to  every  vulgar  eye  ; 
.^nd  none,  in  complaisance  to  us,  would  die. 
What  if  wc  claim  their  right  t'  assassinate. 
Must  they  nee<Is  turn  a))otl)ecaries  straight? 
Prevent  it,  gods!  all  stratagclns  we  try. 
To  croird  with  new  inhabitants  your  sky: 
T  is  we  who  wait  the  Destinies^  command,      190 
To  purge  the  troubled  air,  and  weed  the  land. 
And  dare  the  college  insolently  aim 
To  equal  our  fraternity  in  fame? 
Thtm  let  crabs-eyc-s  with  pearl  for  virtne  try, 
r>r  Highgate-hill  with  lofty  Piiidus  vie! 
So  glow-worms  may  compare  with  Titaii*t  bcaaH 
And  Han'-court  pump  with  Aganippe's  gtreamfc 
Our  manufactures  now  they  metlnly  adi, 
And  tlieir  true  value  treacherously  tell ; 
Nay,  they  discover  too,  tlieir  spite  la  such,    500 
That  health,  than  crowns  more  valued,  costs  not 

inu(*h ; 
Whilst  we  must  steer  our  conduct  by  these  rulfii 
To  cheat  as  tradesmen,  or  to  starve  as  fools." 

At  this  fam'd  Hon>«co|>e  tum'd  pale,  and  straight 
In  silence  tumbled  from  his  chair  of  stale: 
The  <'rowd  in  great  confiision  sought  the  door. 
And  Utt  the  ma.:?us  fainting  on  the  floor; 
Whilst  in  his  brt^ast  the  fury  breathed  a  storm. 
Then  sought  her  cell,  and  re-assum*d  her  firm. 
Thus  from  the  sore  although  the  insect  flies,    210 
It  leaves  a  brood  of  maggots  in  disguise. 

OHicious  Sciuirt*^  in  haste  forsook  bis  shop, 
T«.)  siureonr  the  expiring  Horoscope. 
Oft  he  essay'd  the  magtis  to  restore. 
By  salt  of  succinum's  prevailing  poorer; 
Yet  still  supine  tlie  solid  I  amber  lay. 
An  image  of  scarce-animated  clay; 
Till  Fates,  indulgc-nt  when  disasters  call. 
By  Squirt's  nice  hand  app!y*d  a  urinaK 
The  wi^ht  no  sooner  d'd  the  stream  receive,    220 
But  roux*d,  and  blcss*d  the  stale  restorative. 
The  springs  of  life  tlieir  former  vigouf  f<wl^ 
Such  zeal  he  had  for  that  vile  utensil* 

S'>  when  the  gi-eat  Pelides  Thetis  fobnd, 
lie  knew  the  sea- weed  scent,  and  th'  azure  fod- 
dess  own*d. 

VARIATIONS. 

Ver.202.    Whilst  we,  at  our  espenae,  must  per- 
severe. 
And  for  another  world,  be  ruin'd  here. 

*Or.  ]Bamard*fe  matt. 
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CANTO  III. 

:  tlie  sage  in  pensive  tuitiults  lay,         » 
ng  of  the  slow  approach  of  day ; 
him  round,  and  strove  to  think  no  more 
trill  Colon  said  the  day  before, 
nd  poppies  o*er  his  eyes  he  spread, 
m^s  works  he  laid  beneath  his  head. 
blessM  Qpiates  still  in  vain  he  tries, 
itle  image  his  embraces  flies: 
LIS  cares  lay  rolling  in  his  breast, 
lis  anxious  thoughts  the  sage  exprest.  10 
is  this  planet  roll'd  around  the  Sun, 
>nsult  the  skies  1  first  begun: 
pplause,  so  mighty  my  success, 
ited  my  predictions  more  than  guess, 
tfiil  as  1  am,  I  Ml  entertain 
,  there  can  be  no  mistake  in  gain, 
ill  world  must  honour  pay  to  those, 
leir  understanding  most  impose, 
creates,  and  then  he  fears  the  elf; 
rs  che^t  him  not,  but  he  himself;      20 
the  substance,  and  he  loves  the  show ; 
er  convince  a  fool,  himself  is  so: 
realities,  and  hogs  the  cheat, 
the  only  pleasure's  the  deceit. 
8  flatter  with  a  dazzling  dye, 
>  existence  has,  but  in  the  eye. 
:  prospects  please  us,  but  when  niear 
ut  desert  rocks  and  fleeting  air; 
itagem  to  stratagem  we  run, 
lows  most,  who  latest  is  undone.  30 

littd  one  day  screhe  and  free  appeal*; 
they're  cloudy^  sullen,  and  severe: 
ons  new  opinions  still  excite ; 
they  like  at  noon  they  leave  at  night. 
i  with  labour  what  they  quit  with  ease; 
:b,  for  want  of  change,  becomes  disease. 
I  bright  autbdrity  they  dare» 
ire  slaves  to  superstitious  fear. 
Qsel  others^  but  themselves  deceive; 
;h  they  're  cozen'd  still,  they  still  believe, 
se  their  censure,  fickle  their  esteem,  41 
they  worship,  and  the  next  blaspheme. 
I  tiien,  who  with  penetrating  sight 
je  springs  that  giiide  each  appetite; 
1  unfathom'd  searches  hourly  pierce 
recesses  of  the  universe ; 
if  puny  emmets  would  oppress; 
leirlfury,  or  their  name  caress  ? 
fiends  that  in  low  darkness  reign 
le  fictions  of  a  sickly  brain,  50 

ipect,  the  Dispensary  they  call, 
e  Moon  can  blunt  her  horns,  sbaU  fall." 
hat,  a  glance  from  mild  Aurora's  eyes 
rough  the  crystal  kingdoms  of  the  skies. 
2;e  kind  in  forests  cease  to  roam, 
I,  o'ercharg'd  with  nauseous  loads,  reel 
»me;  [pair, 

rumpets,  hautboys,  wake  the  slumbering 
idegrooni  sighs;  and  thinks  the  bHde  less 
ir;  [sproiid. 

:heerful  smiles  o'er  th*  azure  waste  are 
s  from  inns  of  court  bolts  out  unpaid;  60 
!,  transported  at  th*  approaching  hour, 
sly  thrice  thundered  on  the  floor; 
Squirt  that  moment  had  access, 
was  ;n'cat,  his  vigilance  no  Ics^ 
hus  Horoscope :  ^ 

kind  companion  in  this  dire  afilkir, 
more  light,  since  you  asbinde  a  ^are ; 
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Fly  with  what  haste  yon  xu^d  to  do  of  old. 
When  clyster  was  in  danger  to  be  cold ; 
With  expedition  on  the  beadle  call. 
To  sunmian  all  the  company  to  th'  Hall.'* 

Away  the  friendly  coadjutor  flies. 
Swift  as  firom  phial  steams  of  harts-horn  rite. 
The  magus  in  the  interim  mumbles  o'ei* 
Vile  terms  of  art  to  some  infernal  power. 
And  draws  mysterious  circles  on  the  floor. 
But  from  the  gloomy  vault  no  glaring  sprigfat 
Ascends,  to  blast  the  tender  bloom  of  light. 
No  mystic  sounds  from  Heirs  detested  womb 
In  dusky  eithalations  upwards  come.  80 

And  now  to  raise  an  altar  he  decrees. 
To  that  devouring  harpy  caird  Disease : 
Then  flowers  in  canister*  he  haste;*  to  bring. 
The  withered  product  of  a  blighted  spring; 
With  cold  solanum  from  the  Pontic  shore. 
The  roots  of  mandrake  and  block  b<^11eb6re; 
The  griper  senna,  and  thb  piiker  rde. 
The  sweetener  sassafnis,  are  added  too^  . 
And  on  the  Mructure  next  be  heaps  a  load 
Of  sulphtkr,  turpentine,  and  mastic  wood^       90 
Gums,  fossils  too,  the  pyramids  incrcasMj 
A  mummy  next,  once  monarch  of  the  least; 
Then  froin  the  compter  he  takes  down  the  file; 
And  with  prewriptions  lights  the  solemn  pile. 
Feebly  the  flames  oh  clumsy  wings  aspire,  • 
And  smothering  fogs  of  smoke  benight  the  fire. 
With  sorit)w  he  beheld  the  sad  poirtent. 
Then  to  the  hag  these  orisonti  He  sent: 

"Disease!  thou  ever  mdst  propitlotis  power. 
Whose  kiiid  indnlgcnce  we  disceni  each  hour !  1 00 
Thou  well  caiist  bOast  thy  numerous  jMigree, 
Begot  by  Slotb,  mainUin'd  by  Luxdry. 
In  gilded  fialabes  thy  prowess  reighs. 
But  flies  th.^  humble  sheds  of  cdttage  swains. 
To  you  such  might  and  energy  belong. 
You  nip  the  blooming,  and  unnerve  the  strong. 
The  purple  conqueror  in  chains  you  bmdy 
And  are  to  us  your  vassals  only  kind. 
"  If,  in  return,  all  diligence  we  pay 
To  fix  your  empire,  and  confirm  your  sway,    110 
Far  as  th^  weekly-bills  can  r^ch  around. 
From  Kent-street  end,  to  fam*d  St  Giles's  pound  ; 
Behold  this  poor  libation  with  a  smile. 
And  let  auspicious  light  break  through  the  pile." 

He  spoke;  and  on  the  pyramid  he  laid 
Bay-leaves  aiid  vipers-hearts,  and  thus  he  said: 
**  As  these  consume  in  this  mysterioils  fire. 
So  let  the  curs*d  Dispensary  expire ! 
And  as  those  crackle  in  the  flamed,  and  die, 
So  let  its  vessels  burst,  and  glasses  fly !"  190 

But  a  sinister  cricket  strught  was  heard; 
The  altar  fell,  the  offering  disapi»eai*d. 
As  the  fam'd  wight  the  omen  did  regret. 
Squirt  brought  the  news  the  company  was  met. 
Nigh  where   Fleei^litch  descends    m    sabto 
streams. 
To  wash  his  sooty  Naiads  in  the  Thames; 
Tliere  stiinds  a  structure  on  a  rising  hilli    . 
Where  Tyros  take  their  freedom  out  to  kill. 
Jjome  pictures  in  these  dreadful  shambled  tell. 
How,  by  tbp  Detian  god,  the  Python  fell ;        1  SO 
And  how  Medea  did  the  philtre  b^ewi 
lliat  could  inJBfiOn^n  veins  young  force  renew; 

VARIATIplirl. 

Ver.  101.    Thou  that  would»»t  lay  whole  state*  and 

regions  wast^; 
dodncr  than  wo,  thy  cormoi-ants,  should  <a^* 
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How  moumfal  Myrrlit  for  her  crim'f  appeari, 
And  h(*a1s  hysteric  matrons  still  with  teai-s; 
How  Mentha  and  Attkea,  nymphs  no  more, 
Rfrive  in  sacred  plants,  and  health  restore; 
How  sanguine  sivains  their  amorous  honre  repent. 
When  plcasure*5  past,  and  pains  are  permanent; 
And  how  frail  n>'mphs  ofl,  by  abortion,  aim 
To  lose  a  substance,  to  preserve  a  name.         140 

Soon  as  each  member  in  his  rauk  was  plac'dj 
The  assembly  Diasenna^  thus  address'd: 

**  My  kind  confederates,  if  my  poor  intent, 
As  't  iR  sincere,  had  been  but  prevalent. 
We  here  had  mr\  on  some  nioie  safe  design, 
And  on  no  otht-r  business  but  to  dine; 
The  faculty  had  still  maintain'd  their  sway^ 
And  interest  tlien  had  bid  us  but  obey; 
This  onl}'  emulation  we  had  known,  149 

IVho  best  could  611  hV;  purse,  and  thin  the  town. 
But  now  from  gathering  clouds  desLiuction  pours, 
Which  ruins  with  mad  rage  our  lialcyon  hours: 
Mists  from  black  jealousies  the  temjHists  form. 
Whilst  late  divisions  reinforce  the  storm. 
Know,  when  these  feuds,  like  those  at  law,  were 

past. 
The  winners  will  be  losers  at  the  last. 
Like  hcTOL's  in  sea-fights  we  seek  renown ; 
To  fin^  some  hostile  ship,  we  bum  our  own. 
Whoever  throws  dust  against  the  wind,  descries 
He  throws  it,  in  effect,  but  in  his  eyes.  1()0 

That  juggler  which  another's  sleight  will  show, 
But  tcacl.es  how  the  world  his  own  may  know. 

''Thrice  happy  were  those  golden  days  of  old, 
Wlien  dear  as  Burgundy,  ptisans  were  sold; 
When  patients  chose  to  die  with  better  will, 
Tluin  breathe,  and  pay  th'  apothecary's  bill : 
And,  cheaper  than  for  onr  assistance  call. 
Might  )ro  to  Aix  or  Bourbon,  spring  and  fall. 
Tlien  priests  incrcas'd,  and  piety  decay'd. 
Churchmen  the  cliurch*s  purity  betray'd. 
Their  lives  and  doctrine  slaves  and  atheists  made. 
The  laws  were  but  the  hireling  judge's  sense; 
Juries  M  ere  sway'd  by  venal  evidence. 
PooN  were  promoted  to  the  council-boafxl, 
Tools  to  the  bench,  and  bullies  to  the  SHurd* 
Pensions  In  private  were  the  senate's  aim; 
And  (iat riots  for  a  place  abandoii'd  fame. 

**  But  now  DO  infliirucing  art  remains. 
For  Somcis  has  the  seal,  and  Nassau  reigns. 
And  we,  in  spite  of  our  resolves,  must  bow,       180 
A  ud  sutfiT  bv  a  reformation  too. 
Vor  now  lute  jars  our  practices  detect, 
>\ntl  Uiincs,  when  once  discovered,  lose  effect. 
Disseusions,  like  small  streams,  are  first  begun, 
S<arcc  seen  they  rise,  but  gather  as  they  run: 
■So  lines  that  from  their  parallel  decline, 
More  they  proceed,  the  more  they  still  disjoin. 

VARI4TlONt. 

Ver.  1>^2,  *'  But  now  late  JHrs  our  practices  detect, 
I'.ir  ijiinet,  when  ome  discovered,  luso  th*  effect. 
lli<<<iell^iol•'.  like  small  streams,  are  ffrst  begun, 
Scari.'O  se^n  they  rise,  but  gather  as  they  ruu. 
So  lines  tuatfioin  their  parallel  deeline, 
Morf  they  advance,  the  more  they  still  disjoin. 
»T  is  therefore  my  adv  iee,  in  haste  we  send. 
And  beg  the  faculty  to  l>«  our  friend." 
A*  he  revolvinj?  stood  to  sav  the  rest, 
K'iCf 'i  Cuio<  ynthus  thus  his  rage  exprr>t. 

'  OiUtorp,  an  apothecary. 


'T  is  theref  *>;  my  advicr,  in  haitie  we  send. 
And  beg  the  faculty  to  be  car  frieod ; 
Send  swarms  of  patients,  and  our  quairels  ea^ 
So  awful  beadles,  if  the  vagrant  treat,  191 

Straight  turn  familiar,  and  their  fascrs  quit. 
In  vain  we  but  contend,  that  planet's  power 
Those  vapour^  can  disperse  it  Taif*d  befofe.** 

As  he  prepr.;-*d  tlie  mischief  to  recite. 
Keen  Colocynthus*'  paus'd,  and  foam'd  with  spite. 
S(iur  ferments  on  bis  shining  lurfrce  swim. 
Work  np  the  froth,  and  bubble  o'er  the  brim: 
Nut  beauties  fret  «o  much  if  freckles  cunte. 
Or  nose  8hr>iild  redden  in  thedrawinjc-room;  20u 
Or  lovers  that  mistake  th'  appointed  hour. 
Or  in  the  lucky  minnte  want  the  power. 

Tims  he-— <*  Thou  scandal  of  ^reat  Paean's  ait. 
At  tliy  approach  the  springs  of  Nature  start. 
The  nerves  unbrace;  nay,  at  the  sight  of  thee, 
A  ^rmtch  turns  cancer,  itch  a  leprosy. 
(^ouLd'st  thou  propose,  that  we,  the  friends  of  Patt% 
Who  All  churchyards,  and  who  unpeople  ttates. 
Who  baffle  Nature,  and  dispose  of  U\-ea,  209 

Whilst  Ru9Sel*,  as  wc  pl<.>ase,  or  starves  or  thrives 
Should  e'er  submit  to  tjieir  despotic  will. 
Who  out  nf  Rons-ilation  scarce  can  kill? 
The  towering  Alps  shall  sooner  sink  to  vales. 
And  leeches,  in  our  glasses,  ewell  to  whales; 
Or  Norwich  trade  in  instraments  of  steel. 
And  Birmingham  in  stUfis  and  druggets  deal! 
Alleys  at  Wapping  furnish  us  new  mudc'?. 
And  MonnuNith-street,   VerfaiUes  with  ridi^ 

hoods! 
The  sick  to  th'  Hnndreds  in  pale  throBgBrc|»iry 
And  change  the  Gravel*pit5  for  Kentish,  air!    tfO 
Our  properties  must  on  our  aims  depend  ; 
'T  is  next  to  conquer,  bnrrely  to  defend. 
'T  is  to  the  vulgar  death  too  harsh  appears; 
The  ill  we  feel  is  only  in  onr  feara. 

**  To  die,  is  landing  on  some  ailent  shore, 
Where  billows  n^'vcr  fireak,  nor  tempests  roar ; 
Ere  well  we  feel  the  friendly  stroke,  *  tis  o'er. 
The  wise  through  thiHight  th'  insults  of  death  defy; 
The.  f;H>ls,  through  blost  insensibility. 
'T  i«t  what  the  guilty  fear,  the  pious  crave;     VO 
Sought  by  the  wretch,  and  vanquish'dby  the  bnvi. 
It  eases  lovers,  sets  the  captive  free; 
And,  though  a  tyrant,  oficirs  liberty. 

"  Soimd  but  to  arms,  the  f «  shall  soon  caste 
Our  force  increases,  as  our  funds  grow  Ie<is ; 
And  what  required  such  industry  to  raise, 
We  'il  scatter  into  uothing  as  we  please. 
Thus  they  >ll  acknowledge,  to  annihilate 
8h4iws  no  l«8S  wondrous  power  than  to  create. 
We  *11  raise  our  numerous  cohorts,  aud  oppose 
The  feeble  forces  of  our  pigmy  foes;  S-^l 

Legions  of  quacks  shall  join  us  on  the  place. 
From  great  Kirleus  down  to  doctor  Case. 
Though  such  vile  rubbish  sink,  yet  we  shall  riie; 
Directors  still  secure  the  greatest  prize. 
Such  poor  supports  serve  only  like  a  stay; 
The  tree  once  iix*d,  iu  rest  is  torn  away. 

**  So  patriots,  in  time  of  peace  and  ease, 
Forget  the  fury  of  the  late  disease : 
On  dangers  past  serenely  think  no  more,        SJO 
And  curse  the%and  that  henl'd  the  wound  beiurv. 

"  Arm  therefore,  gallant  friends,  't  is  houoar'f 
Or  let  us  boldly  fight,  or  bravely  foil!**        [csl, 

^  Dai"^,  an  apothecary. 

'  A  celtbrateU  undertaker  of  funerals. 
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the  tesnon  teem'd  to  give  oDOsent, 
'd  the  war,  but  dreaded  mtich  th'  event. 
,  the  growing  difference  to  compose, 
hen,  nam'd  A8CBride84,  arose, 
the  volubility  of  tongue, 
Qg  faint,  but  in  opinion  strong, 
,  they  both  assuoiM  a  like  pretence;  260 
*  gained  his  just  pre-eminence, 
e:  '  'Tis  true,  when  privilege  and  right 
invaded,  honour  bids  ns  fight, 
e  once  engage  in  honour's  cause, 
w  what  honour  is,  and  whence  it  was. 
I'd  by  the  base,  'tis  courted  by  the  brave, 
s  tyrant,  and  the  coward's  slave; 
he  noisy  camp,  it  lives  on  air, 
exists  by  hope  and  by  despair  : 
lene'er  a  moment's  ease  we  gain,       S70 
Qcil'd  at  our  returns  of  pain, 
rben  ip  death's  arms  the  hero  lies : 
his  safety  he  consults,  it  dies. 
)  this  idol,  we  disclaim 
1th,  and  ease,  for  nothing  but  a  name, 
let  us,  to  the  field  before  we  move, 
the  gods  our  enterprise  approve, 
h'  unthinking  faculty  unveil 
through  wiser  conduct,  would  conceal : 
•n  we  should  quarrel  with  the  glass     S80 
rs  the  monstrous  features  of  our  face? 
some  grave  pretenders  have  of  late 
It  an  innovation  to  create ; 
•II  repent  what  rashly  they  begun : 
pojects  plea.sc,  projectors  are  undone, 
ies  must  this  success  expect, 
k),  our  envy;  and  when  bad,  neglect; 
could  direct,  ere  now  each  gate 
some  trophy  of  triumphal  state  ; 
lad  tbld  how  Greece  and  Belgiaowe  S90 
Namur  to  Jove  and  to  Nassau. 
,  since  no  veneration  is  allow'd, 
real,  or  th*  appearing  good ; 
rt  that  we  vainly  apprehend 
it  blindly  rose,  as  vilely  end. 
nbers  of  the  faculty  there  are, 
*est  prudently  to  oaths  prefer, 
(ship  with  feignM  airs  they  poorly  court, 
,  their  politics  are  our  support : 
!1  oonsnlt  about  this  enterprise^         30() 
y  execute  what  they  advise." 
Yi  beJow,  while  such  resolves  they  took, 
urn  Pulminans  the  fabric  shook, 
pions,  daunted  at  the  craok,  retreat, 
sir  snfoty.  and  their  rage  forget. 
1  at  Bathos  Earth^s  big  of!spring: strove 
lie  skieH,  and  wai^o  a  war  with  Jove; 
e  ass  of  old  Silenus  hray*d, 
Jing  rebels  in  confusion  fled« 
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•om  that  frequonN^d  theatre, 
nderiiig  punk<;  *»achnjirht!i*  five  repair; 
rple  emperors  in  buskins  trpad, 
maginary  n-orlds  for  bread ; 

VARIATIONS. 

If  thing?  ofu^^e  were  valued,  there  had 

Lhouse  whcffi  tho  ■NTonument  is  seen. 
The  Pearm,  apothecaiiea 


Where  Bentley  \  by  old  writers,  wealthy  grew, 

And  Brisc'je  ^  lately  was  undone  by  new; 

There  triumphs  a  physician  of  renown, 

To  none,  but  such  as  rust  in  healthy  unknown. 

None  e*er  was  plac'd  more  fitly,  to  impart 

His  knotrn  experience,  and  ^  healing  art.       10 

Wiien  Burgess  deafens  all  the'listeoing  press 

With  peals  of  most  seraphic  emptiness; 

Or  when  mysterious  Freeman  mounts  on  high, 

To  preach  his  parish  to  a  lethargy ; 

This  .£sculapius  waits  hard  by,  to  ease 

The  martyrs  of  such  Christian  cruelties. 

Long  has  this  darling  quarter  of  the  town. 
For  lewdness,  wit,  and  gallantry,  been  known. 
All  sorts  meet  here,  of  whatsoe'er  degree. 
To  blend  and  justle  into  harmony.  20 

The  critiiis  each  adventurous  author  scan. 
And  praise  or  censure  as  they  like  the  man. 
The  weeds  of  writings  for  the  flowers  they  cul! ; 
So  nicely  tasteless,  so  correctly  dull ! 
The  politicians  of  Parnassus  prate, 
And  poets  canvass  the  af&irs  of  state ; 
The  cits  ne'er  talk  of  trade  and  stock,  but  tell 
How  Virgil  writ,  how  bravely  Tomus  fell. 
The  couutry-dames  drive  to  Hippolito's, 
First  find  a  spark,  and  after  lose  a  nose.  SO 

The  lawyer  for  lac'd  coat  the  robe  does  quit. 
He  grows  a  madman,  and  then  turns  a  wit. 
And  in  th'  cloister  pensive  Strephon  waits. 
Till  doe's  hackney  comes,  and  then  retreats ; 
And  if  th'  ungenerous  nymph  a  shaft  lets  fly. 
More  finally  than  firom  a  sparkling  eye, 
MirmOlo^  that  fam'd  Opifsr,  is  nigh. 

The  trading  tribe  oft,  thither  throng  to  dine. 
And  want  of  elbow-room  supply  in  wine. 
Cloy'd  with  variety,  they  surfeit  there,  40 

Whilst  the  wan  patients  on  thin  gruel  fstro. 
'Twas  here  the  champions  of  the  party  met. 
Of  their  heroic  enterprise  to  treat. 
Each  hero  a  tremendous  air  put  on. 
And  stem  Mimyllo  in  these  words  begun : 

"  'Tis  with  concern,  my  friends,  1  meet  yon  here; 
No  grievance  you  can  know,  but  I  must  share. 
Tis  plain,  my  interest  yon  've  advanc'd  so  long. 
Each  fee,  though  1  was  mute,  would  find  a  tongue. 
And,  inrctnm,  though  1  have  strove  to  rend      60 
Those  statutes,  which  on  oath  I  should  defend  ; 
Such  arts  arc  trifles  to  a  generous  mind  : 
Great  services,  as  great  returns  should  find. 
And  you  '11  perceive,  this  hand,  when  glory  calls^ 
Can  brandish  arms  as  well  as  urinals. 

"  Oxford  and  all  her  passdn^-bells  can  tell. 
By  this  right-arm  what  mighty  numbers  fell. 
Whilst  others  meanly  ask'd  whole  months  to  slay, 
I  oft  dispatchVl  the  patient  in  a  day : 
With  pen  in  hand  I  push'd  to  that  degree,        60 
I  scarce  had  l(>ft  a  wretch  to  give  a  fee. 
Some  fell  by  laudauum,  and  some  by  steel, 
And  death  in  ambush  lay  in  every  pill. 
Fori  save  or  slay,  this  privilege  we  claim, 
ThiKiflrh  credit  suffers,  the  reward's  the  same. 

"What  though  the  art  of  healing  we  pretend. 
He  that  designs  it  least,  is  most  a  friend. 
Into  the  right  we  6rr,  and  must  confess 
To  oversights  we  often  owe  success. ''' '" 
Thus  Bessus  gr«t  the  battle  in  the  plfty ;  70 

His  gl<>rious  cowardice  restor'd  the  day. 

^  Two  booksellers. 
s  Dr.  Gibbons.. 
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So  the  fain*d  Grecian  piece  ow^d  its  desert 
To  chance,  and  not  the  laboured  strokes  pf  art. 

"  Physicians,  if  they're  wise,  should  never  think 
Of  any  arms  but  such  as  pen  and  ink : 
But  th*  enemy,  at  their  exi)ense,  shall  find 
When  honour  callL  IMI  scorn  to  stay  beliind." 

He  said  and  ftcalM  th>  engagement  with  a  kiss, 
Which  was  retum*d  by  youn^r  Ascaris  ^; 
Who  thus  advanced :  "  Each  worf,  Sir,  you  impart. 
Has  something  killing  in  ft,  like  your  art.  80 

How  much  we  to  your  boundless  friendship  owe. 
Our  files  can  speak,  and  your  prescriptions  show. 
Your  ink  descends  In  such  excessive  showers, 
Tis  plain,  you  can  regard  no  health  but  ours. 
Whilst  poor  pretenders  puzzle  oVr  a  case. 
You  byt  appear,  and  give  the  coup  de  grace. 
O  that  near  Xanthus*  banks  you  had  but  dwelt, 
^lyhen  Ilium  first  Achaian  fury  felt  1 
The  homed  river  then  had  curs'd  in  \'ain    fslain: 
Young  Peleus*  arm,  that  chok'd  his  stream  with 
No  trophies  you  had  left  for  Greeks  to  raise;     91 
Their  ten  years  toil,  you*d  finished  in  ten  Jays. 
Fate  smiles  on  your  attem|<ts ;  and,  when  you  list. 
In  vain  the  cowards  fly,  or  brave  resist. 
Then  let  us  arm,  we  need  not  fear  success ; 
No  labour-  are  too  hard  for  Hercules. 
Our  military  ensigns  we'll  display ; 
Conquest  pursues,  where  coura^  leads  the  way." 

To  this  design  shrill  '^uerpo^  did  agree, 
A  zealous  member  of  the  faculty ;  100 

His  sire's  pretended  pious  steps  he  treads. 
And  where  the  doctor  fails,  the  saint  succeeds. 
A  conventicle  flesh'd  his  greener  years, 
And  his  fnll  age  the  righteous  rancour  shares. 
Thus  boys  hatch  game-eggs  under  bird«  of  prey, 
To  make  the  fowl  more  furious  fur  the  fray. 

Slow  Caruss  next  discoverM  his  intent. 
With  painful  pau&es  muttering  what  he  meant 
His  sparks  of  life,  in  spite  of  drugs,  retreat. 
So  cold,  that  only  calentures  can  hi^at.  llO 

Jn  his  chill  veins  th<»  slujrglsh  ]>uddle  (Tows, 
And  loads  with  Inzy  fogs  his  sable  brows. 
Legions  of  lunatics  about  him  prct»s; 
His  province  is,  lost  reason  to  redress. 
So  when  perfumes  thtir  fragrant  scent  ei^'C  o'er. 
Nought  can  their  cxiour,  like  ajakos,  restore. 
When  for  advice  the  vulgar  thronir,  he's  found 
With  lumber  of  vile  lKH»k>  brseig'd  around. 
The  gazing  throng  acknowledge  their  surprise, 
AtmI,  deaf  to  reason,  still  consult  their  eyes.     120 
W<il  h'^  iKiccivcs,  the  world  will  often  find. 
To  catch  the  eye  is  to  convinc*^  the  mind. 
Thus  a  weak  state  by  wise  distrust  iiirliuf  s 
Tfo  numerous  stores,  and  strength  in  inav^azines. 
Sk»  fools  are  always  mo^i  profuse  of  wonls. 
And  cowanls  never  fail  of  longest  swords. 
Abandon'd  authors  iiere  a  refuge  meet, 
And  from  the  Wi)il(l  to  dust  and  worms  retreat 
Here  dn^jrs  and  sediment  of  auctions  reiirn. 
Refuse  of  fairs,  and  gleanings  of  Duck-lane.     130 
And  up  these  walls  much  Gothic  luml)er  climbs. 
With  Swiss  philosophy,  and  Rhunic  rhymes. 
Hither,  nitriev'd  from  cooks  and  grocers,  come 
Mede's  works  entire,  and  endless  reams  (►f  Blome. 
Where  would  the  long  neplecte<l  Collins  Hy, 
If  bounteous  Cams  should  refusi'to  buy  ? 
But  each  vjie  scri>>bler's  happy  on  this  score: 
He'll  lind  some  Cams  still  to  read  him  o'er. 

*  Mr.  Parrot     ♦  Dr.  Howe.     J  Dr.  Tyson. 


Nor  must  we  the  obseqiiioi\8  Umbra    tp«re, 
Who  soft  by  u:iture,  yet  declar*d  for  war.        140 
But  when  some  rival  power  invades  a  rig;)it. 
Flies  set  op  4i^i  And  turtles  turtle*  fi^t 
Else  courteous  Umbra  to  the  last  had  been 
Demurely  meek,  insipidly  serene. 
With  him,  the  present  still  some  virtues  bare; 
The  vain  are  sprightly ;  and  the  stupid  grave; 
The  slothful,  negligent;  the  foppish,  neat; 
The  lewd  are  airy;  and  the  sly,  discreet; 
A  wren,  an  eagle ;  a  baboon^  a  beau  ; 
Colt'' ,  a  Lycurgos;  and  a  Phocion,  Rowe*.   150 

Heroic  ardour  now  th'  assembly  wanns. 
Each  combatant  breathes  nothing  but  alaims. 
For  future  glor}'  while  the  scheme  is  bid, 
Fam'd  Horoscope  thus  ofiers  to  dissuade  : 

<*  Since  of  each  enterprise  th'  event's  noknowop 
We'll  quit  the  sword,  and  hearken  to  the  gown. 
Nigh  lives  Vagellius',  one  reputed  long 
For  strength  of  lungs,  and  pliancy  of  toDgoe. 
For  fees,  to  any  form  he  moulds  a  cause. 
The  worst  has  merits,  and  the  bes^'h^  flaws.  16Q 
Five  guineas  make  a  criminal  to-day  ; 
And  ten  to  morrow  wipe  the  stain  away. 
Whatever  he  affirms  is  undeny*d, 
Milo*s  the  letcher,  Clodiiis  th'  homicide; 
Cato  pernicious,  Cataline  a  saint, 
Orford  suspected,  Duncomb  innocent. 
To  law  then,  friends,  for  'tis  by  Fate  decreed, 
Vagellius,  and  our  money,  shall  succeed. 
Know,  when  1  first  invok*d  disease  by  cbanni 
To  pmve  propitious  to  our  future  arms,  ITQ 

III  omens  did  the  sacrifice  at^nd. 
Nor  would  the  Sybil  from  her  grot  ascctKL" 

As  Horoscope  urg'd  farther  to  be  lieaid* 
He  thus  was  interrupted  by  a  bard  ' : 

**  In  vain  yoiir magic  mysteries  you  use. 
Such  sounds  the  Sibyl's  sacred  eari»  abuve. 
These  linc^  the  pale  divinity  shall  raise. 
Such  is  the  power  of  sound,  and  force  of  lays. 

'  Arms    meet  with  arms,  fauchions  with  &n- 
chions  clash,"  ISO 

And  sparks  of  fire  struck  out  from  armour  fla»b. 
Thick  clouds  of  dust  contending  warriors  raise, 
^  And  hideous  war  o'er  all  the  region  brays. 
Some  raging  ran  with  huge  Herculean  clubs, 
Stime  massy  balls  of  brass,  some  mighty  tulw 
Of  cinders  bore.— 

^  Naked  and  half-burnt  hills  with  hideous  wreck 
AtTripht  the  skies,  and  fry  the  ocean'^  back.** 

As  he  went  rumbling  op,  the  fury  straight 
Crawl'd  in,  her  limbs  could  scarce  support  bff 

wei;;ht. 
A  rueful  ra..  her  meagre  forehead  bound,         190 
And  faintly  her  furr'd  lips  these  acc<'nt<  tound: 

"  Mortal,  bow  dar'st  thou  with  sueh  lines  address 
My  awful  s«iat,  and  trouble  my  recess  ? 
In  Essex  n^ar^il^y  hundreds  is  a  cell, 
Wlnre  la/y  Fonr^  an«l  drizzling  Vapours  dwell: 
Thither  raw  Damps  on  dro«)pin£:  wini:?  re|)air. 
And  i^hiveriiie  Quartans  shake  the  sickly  air. 
There,  when  fatignVl,  «f)me  silent  iHmnt  I  i»3ss 
And  substitute  physicians  in  my  idace. 
Then  dare  not,  for  the  future,  once  reh<-ar^e    2G0 
I'he  dissonance  of  such  untuncfol  vt  rse  ; 

6  Dr.  Oould.  '^  Sir  H.  Dutton  Colt. 

*  Mr.  Anthony  Rowe.     9  Sir  Bnrth.  Sh^w.r. 
'  Sir  Richard  RIairkmore.'  King  Arthur,  p.  51^7. 
^  King  Arthur,  p.  327.    < Prince  Arthur,  p.  130. 
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your  lines  let  eiiergy  be  foanH, 

^Me^  to  rise  in  sense  and  ftink  io  sound. 

wordq,  though  pcitinent,  uncouth  appear  j 

f>lea8e  the  fency,  wbooff^d  the  car. 

ie  and  numbers  if  you  would  excel, 

•Vycberlpy,  consid^T  Dryden  wll, 

,  what  via^orous  turns  of  fancy  shine  ! 

3ther,  Syrens  warble  in  each  line.  S09 

Eet*8  sprightly  Mme  but  touch  the  lyre, 

niles  and  Graces  melt  in  soft  desire, 

:tle  Loves  confess  their  amorous  fire. 

'ntle  Isis  claims  the  ivy  <'rown, 

d  tV  immortal  brows  of  Addison. 

leful  Congrevc  tries  his  niral  strains, 

aits  the  woods,  the  listening  Fawns  the 

plains; 
hilomcI,iu  notes  like  his,  complains, 
ritaiu,  since  Pausanias  **  was  writ. 
Spartan  virtue,  and  Athenian  wit. 
Stepney  paints  the  ^likc  arts  of  kinirs, 
at  Apollo  dictates,  Prior  sin^^ ;  2S0 

nks  of  Rhine  a  picas'd  attention  show, 
Iver  Sequana  forg  ts  to  How. 
ch  just  examples  cartfully  read  o'er, 
without  falling;  without  straining  soar. 
>u^h  your  strokes  surprise,  you  should  not 
le  so  misrhty  for  a  virgin  Muse.       [chouse 
lid  A}H.Ilcs  his  famM  piece  decline ; 
exajider  was  his  last  design, 
onta^e^s  rich  vein  alone  must  prove,    230 
>ut  a  Phidias  should  attempt  a  Jove." 
fury  pausM,  till  with  a  frifchtful  sound 
g  whirlwind  burst  tV  unhallowed  ground, 
he—"  The  deity  wo  Fortune  call, 
1  distant,  rules  and  influences  all. 
it  for  her  favour  to  her  court  repair; 
:nnt  cmbasKies  ask  wings  of  air.*' 
1  wondering  stood ;  but  Horoscope's  great 

soul, 
angers  ne'er  alarm,  nor  doubts  control, 
on  the  pinions  of  the  boundiu:;  wind,     240 
w  the  rack,  and  left  the  hours  behind. 
evening  now  with  blushes  wanns  the  air, 
*er  resicns  the  voke,  the  hiwl  his  care, 
onds  above  with  golden  edgings  glow, 
lling  dews  rcfreUi  the  earth  below.         243 
it  with  sooty  wings  flits  through  the  grove, 
£mIs  scarce  nisth',  nor  the  aspinos  n>ovc, 
I  the  feathcr'd  folks  forbear  their  lays  of 

love. 
?h  the  transparent  region  of  the  skies, 
s  a  wish,  the  missionary  flies :  250 

Ponder  he  surveys  the  upper  air, 
»e  sray  gilded  meteors  sporting  there ; 
unb^'ut  jrllics,  kindling  in  the  niqht^ 
througli  the  ether  in  a  trail  of  light ; 
sing  sU'ams  in  th*  azu;-e  fluid  blend, 
t  in  clouds,  or  >oft  in  showers  descend; 

VARIATIONS. 

er.  212,  these  lines  arc  omitt«l: 

te  Tiber  now  no  gentle  CialJus  sees, 

jt  smiling  Thames  enjoys  her  Nonnanbj's. 

32.     The  Fury  said  ;  and  vanishing  from 

sight, 
)ut,  to  arms';  so  left  the  realms  of  light, 
•mbatants  to  th'  euterprizc  consent, 
e  next  day  smilM  on  the  gnat  event, 

Pausanias,  written  by  Mr.  Norton. 


Or,  if  the  stubborn  rage  of  cold  prevail. 
In  flakes  they  fly,  or  fall  in  moulded  hail ; 
How  honey-dews  embalm  the  fragrant  mom. 
And  the  fair  oak  with  luscious  sweets  adorn ;  260 
How  heat  and  moisture  mingle  in  a  mass. 
Or  belch  in  thunder,  or  inligbtoing  blaze; 
Why  nimble  corruscations  strike  the  eye. 
And  bold  tornados  bluster  in  the  sky; 
Why  a  prolific  aura  upwards  tends, 
Fennents,  and  in  a  living  shower  descends  ; 
How  vapours  hanging  on  the  towering  hills 
In  breezes  sigh,  or  weep  in  warbling  rills; 
Whence  infant  winds  their  tenaer  pinions  try, 
And  river-gods  their  thirsty  urns  supply.         270 

The  womlering  sage  pursues  his  airy  flight. 
And  braves  the  chili  unwholesome  damps  of  night: 
He  views  the  tracts  where  luminaries  rove» 
To  settle  seasons  here,  and  fates  above; 
To  bleak  Arcturus  still  forbid  the  seas. 
The  stormy  Kids  the  weeping  Hyodes^ 
The  shining  lyre  with  strains  attractii^  more 
Heaven's  glittering  mansions  now  than   Hell's 
Glad  Cassiopeia  circling  in  the  sky,  [before; 

And  each  fair  Churchill  of  the  galaxy.  280 

Aurora,  on  Etesion  breezes  borne. 
With  bloshinglipsbreathes  out  the  sprightly  mom: 
Each  fk)wer  in  dew  their  short-liv'd  empire  weeps. 
And  Cynthia  with  her  lov'd  Endymion  sleeps. 
As  through  the  gloom  the  magus  cuts  his  way 
imperfect  objects  tell  the  doubtful  day ; 
Dim  he  discerns  majebtic  Atlas  rise. 
And  bend  beneath  the  burden  of  the  skies ; 
His  towering  brows  aloft  no  tempests  know. 
Whilst  lightning  flies,  and  thunder  rolls  bclow.290 

Distant  from  hence  beyond  a  waste  of  plains. 
Proud  TenerifT,  his  jfiant  brother,  reigns ; 
With  breathing  Are  his  pitchy  nostrils  glow, 
As'from  his  sides  he  shakes  tlie  fleecy  snow. 
Around  this  hoary  prince,  from  watery  beds. 
His  subject  islands  raise  their  verdant  heads^ 
The  waves  so  gently  wash  each  rising  hill. 
The  land  seems  floating,  and  the  ocean  stilL 

Eternal  spring  with  smiling  verdure  here 
Warms  the  mild  air,  and  crowns  the  youthful  year. 
From  crystal  rocks  transparent  rivulets  flow;  301 
The  tuberose  ever  breathes,  and  violets  blow; 
The  vine  undressM  her  swelling  clusters  bears. 
The  labouring  hijid  the  mellow  olive  cheers; 
Blossoms  and  fruit  at  once  the  citron  shows. 
And,  as  she  pays,  discovers  still  r^he  owes. 
Tlie  orange  to  her  sun  her  pride  displays. 
And  gilds  her  fragrant  apples, with  his  rays. 
No  blasts  e*er  discompose  the  peaceful  sky. 
The  springs  but  munnur,  and  the  winds  but  sigh. 
Th"  tuneful  swans  on  gSiding,  rivers  flout,       [31^ 
And  warbling  dirges  die  on  every  note. 
Where  Flora  treads,  her  zephyr  garlands  flings, 
Andscntters  odours  from  his  purple  wings  ;[groves 
Whilst  birds  from  v.oodbinc  bowers  and  jasmine 
Chant  their  glad  nuptials,  and  unenvv'd  loves. 
Mild  seasons,  risiu'x hills,  and  silent  dales. 
Cool  grottos,  silver  bn>oks,  and  flowery  vales, 
Groves  flll'd  with  balmy  shnibs,  in  pomp  app«'ar. 
And  scent  withga!es  of  swct»ts  the  circling  ycar.320 
These  happy  isles,  where  c  ndless  pleasures  wait. 
Are  styl'd  by  tuneful  bards — the  Fortunate. 
On  high,  where  no  honrstr  winds  nor  clouds  resort, 
The  hoodwink'd  god-less  keeps  her  partial  court" 
Upon  a  wheel  of  amethyst  she  sits. 
Gives  and  resum«  s,  and  smiles  and  frowns  by  (its. 
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In  thi^  still  labyrinth,  around  her  li« 

iSpclhs  philter!),  gIol)eB,  and  schemes  of  palmistry: 

A  s  i:'il  in  thi»  hand  the  gipsy  bears, 

lu  th*  orlitir  a  prophetic  sie^'e  and  sheers.         330 

The  danie,  by  divination,  knew  that  <oon 
I'hc  ma^us  would  ap)tear'— 4ind  then  b^un : 
"  Hail  sacred  tieer'.  thy  embassy  1  know: 
Wai'ff  must  ensue,  the  Fat>'s  ViII  have  it  so. 
Dfi-ad  feats  shall  foUow,  and  disasters  great, 
I'ilis  charge  on  pills,  and  bolus  bolus  mc^.'t. : 
Both  sides  shall  conquer,  and  yet  buth  sliall  ^i1 ;  ' 
The  m'jrtar  now,  and  then  the  urinml. 

*'  To  thee  alone  loy  influence  I  owe; 
Where  Nature  has  denyM,  my  favours  flow,    340 
T  is  I  that  give,  so  mighty  is  my  power. 
Faith  lo  tlie  Jew,  complexion  to  the  Moor. 
I  am  the  wretch's  wish,  the  rnik's  pretence^ 
The  Kluggard's  rii«e,  the  Goxcoiiib's  providence. 
Sir  Scrape-quill,  once  a  supple  smiling  slave, 
Looks  lofty  now,  and  insolently  grave ; 
Builds,  settles,  purchases,  and  has  each  hour 
Caps  from  the  rich,  and  rursus  from  the  puor. 
Spadillio,  that  at  table  ser\'VI  of  btc, 
Priiiksrich  torkay  himself,  and oaUrs  in  plate ^  350 
Has  K  xopr,  villas,  mistresses  in  |.torc. 
And  owns  Vv.  raoi  is  \ili?:h  he  ruhbM  before. 

"  Souls  hi  avunly  bom  my  faithless  boons  defy ; 
The  brave  is  to  himself  u  dcitj'. 
Thougli  ble<>t  Astrea*s  gone,  some  soil  remains 
Whcrr  Ftirtune  is  the  slave,  and  Merit  reigns, 

**  The  Tiber  l>oa3ts  his  Julian  pnjgeny, 
Thames  his  Nas<«u,  the  Nilo  his  Ptolemy* 
Iberia,  yet  fur  future  sway  desipiM, 
Shall,  for  a  Hesse,  a  greater  Monlaunt  And, 
Thus  Ariafine  in  proud  triumph  rode ; 
She  lost  a  hero,  and  she  found  a  god.*' 
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CANTO  V. 

When   the  still  Nijjrht,  with   pc-aceful    poppies 

crown'd. 
Had  ypreacl  her  s'ady  pinions  oVr  the  <ri'ound ; 
AikI  sUimbrriug  chiefs  of  paintod  t)iunlph^>  dream, 
While  pruv«'S   and  streams  are  the    soft   viririn's 
Tlie  surges  c:(>ntlv  dash  agnimst  the  shore,  [theme;  I  III  lineii,  but  likf>  ill  paiutiirxs,  areallow'dy 


H  ave  I  made  South  and  Shnlocsk  dwagrai^ 

And  puEzle  ^nUh  with  laarn*d  obfunriiy? 

And  does  the  ftitbful  FeiSQion  profeaa 

His  ardour  ttill  for  onimoaities  } 

Have  I,  Britanuia't  nfiety  to  ensure* 

Kxpo8*d  bar  naked  to  be  moetaecure  ? 

Have  I  made  parties  oppoaite,  anitep 

In  iiionstn>u8  lejgueK  of  amicable  ^^ite. 

To  curse  tlicir  coontiy,  vhilat  the  commoD  ctf 

Is  freedom ;  but  their  aim  the  uinittry  ?  40 

And  shall  a  dastard^t  cowanrtice  prewent 

The  war,  ho  long  I  've  laboured  to  futncnt  ? 

No,  'tis  resolvM,  he  either  shall  comply. 

Or  I  '11  renounce  my  wan  divinity." 

With  that,  the  hag  approacfaVl  Mirmillo^sbad. 
And,  taking  £uerpo*s  meagre  shape,  the  said: 

**  At  noon  of  night  1  hasten,  to  dispel 
Those  tumulta  in  yuur  peniive  bosom  dwcB* 
I  dreamt  but  now  I  heani  your  heaving  sighst 
Kay,  saw  the  teais  debating  in  yonreyea.       50 

0  that  t  were  but  a  dream  !  but  thrraU  I  ^ad 
r.our  in  your  lo<jks,  and  niukle  in  your  miod. 
Spt^k,  whence  it  is  this  late  disorder  flows. 
That  shakes  your  kmiI  and  troubles  your  repQUk 
Mistakes  in  practice  scaree could  give  3ro«paaB; 
Too  well  yuu  know  the  dead  will  ne'er  complaiik 

'*  What  looks  discover,  said  the  homicide, 
Would  he  a  fruitless  industry  to  hide. 
My  safety  first  I  must  consult,  and  then 

1  Ml  serve  our  suffering  party  with  my  pen."     IQ 
*'A11  should,''   n^piy'd  the  hag,  **  their  takift 

The  mu^t  aUeinpting  oft  the  least  disceru.  [leang 
L^t  Peterborough  speak,  and  Vanbrugh  writer 
Suft  A'*on  court,  and  rough  Csecinua  fight : 
Such  umst  succeed ;  but  when  th*  euerratP  tarn 
Beyond  their  force,  they  still  contend  for 
Had  Coldbutcb  printed  nothing  of  his  own. 
Ho  had  not  b  Hsn  the  Safiold  uf  the  town. 
Asses  and  owls,  unseen,  tbeir  kind  betray, 
If  thtscr  attempt  to  hoot,  or  those  to  bray. 
Had  Wi^Kley  never  aini'd  in  verse  to  please. 
We  had  not  rank'd  him  with  our  OgiUiys. 
Still  c'(  nsurey  will  on  dull  pretenders  lall  ; 
A  Codrus  shoiild  expect  a  Juvenal. 


TO 


Flocks  quit  the  ^miins,  and  jrall^^y^^laves  the  uarj 

Sletp  <(|i<tki;s  its  downy  v.ini^s  o'er  mortal  eyes  j 

lVl:piniMo  is  the  only  wrflrh  it  tliesj 

J!«  finds  no  r'  spib'  from  hi** anxious  grief; 

Then  veeks  freni  this  •^oliloquy  p  I 'el'.  10 

'*  r,'.»')p  havu  1  reij;n*«l  uniivalM  in  the  town, 
Opini*.  M  with  J'l^,  ;in<l  ilcafen'd  with  renown, 

**  N.n.e  1  'i  r  CMuhl  die:  with  due  .s«)leTniiity, 
VTilr>.^  h"i?«  ]»t»'»=port  first  wa^siiruM  by  me. 
M  V  ;iii»ili-..rN-  b<uiiitv'.s  iMiil«:nv'd  ; 
1  uiM-  rc^fr.-.ii):ip,  and  for  heirs  provide. 
!^^onc  eoiiM  thctcflious  nuptial  tXaUt  support, 
Hu*  I.  <o  make  it  eaNV,  make  it  short. 
I  Sf.'t  tije  diseuiitentrd  matrons  free, 
And  rnns'ini  husbands  from  eaptiv'tv,  20 

Shall  oiM*  of  suci:  iin[M)rtuncL>  then  engage 
111  noihv  riot  and  in  civil  rape  ? 
No :  I  '11  endeavour  straight  a  peace,  and  so 
l>i-,'<«ive  my  charuct<  r  and  person  tof»." 

ihit  Disci  iitl,  that  still  i.-auntswithhicleouAmieu 
Tli(»si*  ilire  nlx)<ie<(  whore  Hvmeii  once  hath  been, 
<'>Vriu:Ai'd  Mirmillo's  anguish  ;  then  begun 
Ji;  nrevisl.  accents  to  express  her  own  : 

'•  Have  I  so  often  banish'd  lozy  pea«-e 
1-  !!.>:n  "ler  dark  Kuiitude,  avA  lov'd  rwrrss  ?  C(» 


To  set  i>iT,  and  to  recommniid  the  good. 
S(t  diamonds  Uike  a  lutttn*  from  thnir  foil ; 
And  to  a  Rt  ntley  H  is  we  owe  a  Boyle. 

*•  Consider  well  t*ie  talent  you  poKM.*9S ; 
To  strive  to  make  it  more,  would  make  it  less:  80 
And  recoUei^t  what  gratitude  is  due. 
To  thosp  whose  paity  you  abandon  now. 
To  th(  m  ynu  owe  your  odd  uiaguifK-fu<.e, 
But  to  your  star:*  your  magazine  oiien^\ 
HHS])t  in  a  IrimlMril,  nwkward  have,  you  shin*d, 
With  one  tint  slave  before, and  none  behind. 
Then  haste  and  join  your  true  intrepid  frieiMii» 
Success  on  vigour  and  dispatch  depends.*' 

I^ibourint;  in  doubts  Minnillo  stood;  then  Mi^l. 
"'T  is  hard  to  nndertake,  if  gain  disbuadej     -J 

VARI  .TIONI. 

Vcr,  87 — 104.  Orij^inally  thus. 

But  soon  what  they  'vc  exalted  Ihey  '11  disranl, 

And  set  up  Canib  or  the  city  bard. 

Aliirnrd  at  this  the  hero  courage  took. 
And  stonns  of  tf-rrourthreateiiM  in  his  ln>ik. 
**  My  dread  resfilve»t,"  he  ery'd  *'  HI  htraizlit  p»T- 
'liic  fury,  Miti.-fy'd,  in  Mnih-«  withdrew,      [sac,* 
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IT  noify  ftodfl  large  ISeet  would  leave  ?  I  Though  gods  themsclTei  engage,  a  Diomed 

•  mom  woM  all  I  wish  finr  give."*        I  With  ease  could  show  a  deity  can  bleed. 

Ian  !*  vtply'd  the  elf;  **  by  choice  dis-        <*  But  war's  roughtrade  should  beby  fool<  profest, 


ring  pain,  and  aefcr  pkas'd.     [eas*d, 
ood  they  dight,  an  absent  cbooae ; 
hey  have,  for  what  they  bavr  not,  lose, 
ects  all  ^eir  true  deiighti  destroy, 
want,  yet  labooring  to  eqjoy. 
hurries  tbmigbUessly  they  live, 
«  oft  unmofv^,  far  shadows  grieve.  100 
toys,  ••  men  at  titles,  aim ; 
ct  both  covet  but  the  same. 
1*8  son  prov'd  in  revolving  years ; 
»r  rattles,'  then  for  woHds  shed  tears." 
spoke ;  then  in  a  moment  flrM 
breast  with  tempests,  and  retirM. 
^  dreams  Mirmillo  spent  the  night, 
hil  phantoms  danc*d  befure  his  sight, 
te  Pleiads  clos*d  their  eyes  of  light. 
;fty  mora  glows  in  theeastem  ^kics,  1 10 
n  4«ptuTet  tL.xNigh  the  ether  rise, 
mists  scad  o*er  the  dewy  lawns, 
nr  at  his  early  matins  yawns, 
nth  opes  its  leaves,  the  lys  \U  bells, 
e  her  complaint  of  Tereus  tells. 
Mirmillo  the  grey  dawn  descries, 
-a-pee,  where  honour  calls,  he  flies, 
:he  legions  planted  at  their  post ; 
rhty  Suerpo  fiU'd  the  eye  the  most. 
fete  made,  if  vce  may  credit  fame,    120 
■er,  the  mayor  of  Birmingham. 
*d  stibium  the  bright  shield  was  cast, 
le  work  the  metal  fiir  surpass*d. 
3ftho  vulnerary  leaves,  [ceives^ 

und  the  brim,  the  wondering  sight  de- 
e  centre  Fate's  bright  trophies  lay, 
ws,  incision-knives,  and  tools  to  slay. 
x>n  the  field,  a  battle  stood 
.  spouting  hsemorrhoidal  blood, 
too  expressed  the  solemn  state  130 

>hysicians  at  a  consult  met ; 
h  symptom  how  they  disagree, 
inanimous  in  case  of  fee. 
:h  assassin  hisleamM  colleague  tiret 
dM  impertinence,  the  sick  expires. 
1  this  blazing  orb  bright  3uerpo  shone, 
n  Atlas,  and  his  shif^ld  a  moon, 
or  his  truncheon  lod  the  van, 
igh  helmet  was  a  close-stool  pan. 
Em  ibis,  brandishing  her  beak,  140 

ing  in  loose  folds  her  spiral  iirck. 
I  the  young  ^uc rpoYdes  beheld, 
n  mime's  bntast  the  boy  concealM; 
>t,and  with  th»  eflul.t!t*nthclm  would  play, 
ei  monster  gap'd,  would  shrink  away. 
(etimes  joy  prevaiPd,  and  pomotimes  fear; 
and  smiles  alternate  passions  were, 
rpo  towering  utood  in  martial  might, 
inis  sjiarkled  on  the  right. 
3utAiig  o'er  his  shoulders  hung,  150 

le  ront<.5»i»'d  the  capon  whence  it  sprunjr. 
y  mail  scarce  r*Mil'l  the  hero  b«'ar, 
Rs:  thus  the  tribunes  of  the  war: 
d  cIiieN, 

mt  triunipns  born,  flesign'd  for  more, 
;uc  I  admire,  your  valo\ir  more. 
>e  i"esolv'd,  yun  'H  find  this  hand 
out  destiny,  uw\  fate  eommaiid. 
inthroii^rs  sh.ill  hide  the  crimson  plain, 
r  Apollo  interp4jsc  in  vain.  U-O 


The  truest  rubbish  fills  a  trench  the  best 
Let  quinsies  throttle,  and  tlie  quartan  shake,  l$5 
Or  dropsies  drown,  and  gout  ani  colics  rack ; 
Let  sword  and  pestilence  lay  waste,  while  we 
Wage  bloodless  wars,  and  fight  in  theory. 
Who  wants  not  merit,  needs  not  arm  for  £une ; 
The  dead  I  raise,  my  chivalry  proclaim ;         170 
Diseases  baffled,  and  lost  health  restor'd. 
In  Fame's  bright  list  my  victories  record. 
More  lives  from  me  their  preservation  own. 
Than  lovers  lose  if  fisir  Cornelia  frown." 

'*  Your  cures,  shrill  Suerpo  cry'd,  aloud  you  (ell. 
But  wisely  your  miscarriages  conceal. 
Zeno,  a  priest,  in  Samothrace  of  oid, 
Thus  reason'd  with  Philopidas  the  bold : 
'  Immortal  gods  you  own,  but  think  them  blind 
To  what  concerns  the  state  of  human  kind.      180 
Either  they  hear  not,  or  regard  uot  prayer; 
That  argues  want  of  power,  and  this  of  care. 
Allow  tbatwi^om  infinite  must  know: 
Power  infinite  must  act'    *  I  grant  it  so.' 
Har:te  straight  to  Neptune's  fiine ;  survey  with  seal 
The  walls.'  *  What  then  ?'  replj-'d  the  iufidel. 

•  Observe  those  numerous  throngs,  in  effigy. 
The  gods  have  sav'd  from  the  dev\>ur  ng  sea.' 

*  Tis  true,  their  pictures  that  escap'd  you  keep. 
But  where  are  theirs  that  perish'd  in  the  deep  ?' 

'*  Vaunt  now  no  more  the  triumph  of  your  skill. 
But  though  unfee'd,  exert  your  arm,  and  kill. 
Our  scouts  have  leam'd  the  posture  of  the  foe; 
In  war,  surprises  surest  conduct  show." 

But  Fame,  that  neither  good  nor  bad  conceals. 
That  Pembroke's  worth,  and  Ormond's  valour  tells; 
How  truth  in  Burnet,  how  in  Cavendish,  reigns, 
Varro's  magnificence  with  Maro's  strains; 
But  how  at  church  and  bar  all  gape  and  stretch 
If  Winnington  but  plead,  or  South  or  Only  preach ; 
On  nimble  wings  to  Warwick-lane  repairs,      201 
And  what  the  enemy  intends,  declares. 
Confusion  in  each  countenance  appear'd, 
A  council's  caird,  and  Stentor  ^  first  was  heard  ; 
His  labouring  lungs  the  thron'dprsetorium  rent, 
Addresstni;  thus  the  passive  president : 

"  Marhaon  *,  wiioKe  experience  we  adore. 
Great  as  your  matchless  merit,  is  yonr  power. 
At  your  approach,  the  bafilod  tyrai  ■-  Death[teeth. 
Breaks  his  keen  shafts,  and  grinds  his  clashing 
To  you  we  leave  the  conduct  of  the  day ;         211 
What  you  command  your  vassals  must  obey. 
If  this  dread  enterprise  you  would  decline. 
We'll  send  to  treat,  and  stifie  the  desiim. 
But,  if  my  arguments  had  force,  we'd  try 
To  humble  our  audacious  foes,  or  die : 
Our  spite,  they  'II  find,  to  their  advantage  leans  ; 
The  end  is  good,  no  matter  for  the  means. 
So  modern  casuists  their  talents  try. 
Uprightly  for  the  sake  of  truth  to  lie."  '         MO 
He  had  not  finish'd,  till  th' out-guards  descry'd 
Bright  columns  move  in  mniiidatiie  pride; 


VARIATIONS. 

Ver.  '205. — ^True  to  extremes,  yet  to  dull  forms  a 

slave, 
He*s  alwny«  dully  gay,  or  vainly  grave. 
With  iiicrtiptation,  and  a  daring  air, 
H*'  jMus'd  awhile,  and  thu«  addressed  the  chair, 
•  Dr.  Goodall.  »  Sir  Thomas  Milliiiic«on. 
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GARTH'S  PO£HS. 


In  thi<;  Still  labyrinth,  arcund  her  lie 

iipclls,  philten,  globes,  and  schemes  of  palmistry : 

A  s  '.:il  in  thib  hand  the  gipsy  bears. 

In  th*  other  a  prophetic  sieve  and  sheers.         330 

The  dame,  by  divination,  knew  that  >iOon 
I'hc  mat;^s  would  appear-^^nd  then  b^^n : 
"  Hail  sacred  seer!  tliy  embassy  1  know: 
Wars  must  ensue,  the  Fat"s  will  have  it  so. 
T>rt.ad  feats  shall  foUaw,and  disasters  j^reat, 
l*ill8  charge  on  pills,  and  bolus  bolus  mci't. : 
Both  sides  shall  conquer,  and  yet  biith  sliall  £iil  j  ' 
The  mjrtar  now,  and  then  the  urimil. 

'*  To  thee  alone  my  influence  I  owe; 
Where  Nature  has  denvM,  my  favours  Aow.    340 
T  is  1  that  give,  so  mighty  is  my  power. 
Faith  to  tlic  Jew,  complexion  to  the  Moor. 
I  am  the  wretch's  wish,  the  riHik*s  pretence^ 
The  6luggard*8  rane,  the  ooxcuqib's  providence* 
Sir  Scrape-quill,  once  a  supple  smiling  slave, 
Looks  lofty  now,  and  insolently  grave ; 
Builds,  se^es,  purchases,  and  has  each  hour 
Caps  from  the  rich,  and  fui-sesfrom  the  poor* 
Spadillio,  that  at  table  scrv'd  of  late, 
Priiiksrich  torkay  himself,  and  cates  in  plate ;  350 
Has  Irvrr*;,  villas,  mistresses  in  /{tore. 
And  owns  t'T  rac«rs  which  he  ruhbM  before. 

"  Souls  hi  avcnly  bom  my  faithless  boons  defy  i 
The  brave  in  to  himself  a  dcitj'. 
Though  blt;st  Astrea's  gone,  some  soil  remains 
Where  Fortune  is  the  slave,  and  Merit  rtMgus, 

"  The  Tiber  boasts  his  Julian  progeny, 
Thames  hi^  Nas<tau,  the  Nite  his  Ptolemy* 
Iberia,  yet  for  future  sway  di»sign*d. 
Shall,  for  a  Hesse,  a  greater  Monlaunt  find.     360 
Thus  Ariadne  in  proud  triumph  rode ; 
She  lost  a  hero,  and  she  found  a  god." 
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CANTO  V. 

When  the  still  Nij^ht,  with   peaceful    poppies 

crnwn'd, 
11.1(1  jtprcail  hiT  s'ady  pinious  oVt  the  ground ; 
And  slumbering  chiefs  of  painted  triumphs  dream. 
While  groves  and  streams  are  the   soft   virifin's 
Tluj  surges  centlv  dash  again^'t  the  shore,  [theme; 
Florks  quit  the  jnains,  and  galley-slaves  the  oarj 
Sleep  slcikes  its  downy  wini^s  o'er  uiortal  eyes ; 
IVlu'-miUo  is  the  only  wrcUh  it  tlies; 
llf;  finds  no  n  spitr-  from  hi«^aiixi«>us  grief; 
Then  "^eks  from  tl>is  ••oliloquy  p  lief. 

**  L'»«>p  lavo  1  reign'd  uunvalM  in  the  town, 
Opprcs  VI  virh  f»'es,  ;.nd  dcjifcii'd  with  renown. 

"  "Noi.e  t.'cr  ooiiltl  die  with  due  snleTnnity, 
T'nUvs  h.s  iw^-povt  first  waisHirnM  by  me. 


^1  V  ;nlMli:.r%-  bounty'*  un>li:iiv'd  , 

1  u'lvr  ^e^f  ^^io:ls,  and  for  heirs  ])rovide. 

"linm;  cuiilil  thc;t(-dious  nuptial  ^tate  support, 

Wvi*  1,  to  uinkc  it  rasy,  make  it  short. 

I  Sf.'t  ttiodiseontentcd  matrons  free, 

And  mnsoui  husbands  furni  eaptiv'tv. 

Shall  oi:r  of  such  importance  then  engage 

Id  noisy  riot  and  in  civil  rage  ? 

No :  I  'II  endeavour  straight  a  peace,  and  so 

l>i-,>m.»-vr  my  characlirand  pcrsrm  tofj.'* 

iiiitDlscoMythatstil)  i:auntswithhidcousmien 
TIiosc  dire  abodes  where  Hvmoii  once  hath  been, 
<^»\rhcaitl  Mirm'.llo*s  anguish  ;  then  bt-gun 
Ii;  netvish  accents  to  express  her  own  : 

"  n:t\e  I  so  often  banish'd  1n/y  peaee 
I'tom  !ur  dark  solitude,  ac<l  lov'd  reo«s6?         GO 


H  ave  I  made  South  and  ShHouk  diMfrM^ 
And  puEzla  ^nUh  with  learn'd  obtouity? 
And  does  the  ftJthftil  Feisoion  profcai 
His  ardour  ttill  for  animositiei  ? 
Have  I,  Britaimia's  «alety  to  ensure, 
Ezpos'd  her  naLed  to  be  owtttecure ? 
I  Have  I  ipadc  parties  opposite,  anitey 
In  monstntus  leagues  of  amicahle  spite. 
To  curse  tlicir  coontiy,  vhibt  the  coamon  Cff 
Is  frocduin ;  but  their  aim  the  miniilry }  4 

And  shall  a  dastard**  cowardice  prevent 
The  war,  so  long  I  've  lahoor^d  to  ibmcnt ) 
No,  'tis  rcsolv*d,  be  either  shall  comply. 
Or  I  Ml  renounce  my  wan  divinity.** 

With  that,  the  hag  approw^^d  Minnillo't  bsd. 
And,  taking  j2uerpo*8  meagre  shape,  she  said: 

"  At  noon  of  night  I  ha&ten,  to  dispel 
Those  tumults  in  yuur  pensive  bosom  dwdL 
I  dreamt  but  now  X  heard  3rour  heaving  sighSi 
Kay,  saw  the  teais  debating  in  yoar  eyeo. 

0  that  t  were  but  a  dream  !  bat  threats  1  find 
r«ur  in  your  looks,  and  rankle  in  your  mind. 
Speak,  whence  it  is  this  late  disorte  flows. 
That  bhakes  your  soal  and  tronUes  your  repoMk 
Mistakes  in  practice  scarce  ooold  give  you paia; 
Too  well  you  know  the  dead  will  ne'er  complain 

**  What  looks  discover,  spid  the  homicide. 
Would  he  a  fruitless  industry  to  hide. 
My  safiity  firat  I  mast  conMilt,  and  then 

1  *II  serve  our  sofiiering  party  with  my  pen."     iO 
**A11  should,*'   n^piy'd  the  bag,  -  thw  takrt 

The  most  attempting  oft  the  least  discern,  (taa^ 
I^t  Peteiborougb  speak>  and  Vanbrugh  wrilB^ 
Soft  A<*on  court,  and  rough  Ciecinna  fight :  ^ 
Such  must  succeed ;  but  wben  tli*  enervate  aim 
Beyond  their  force,  they  still  contend  for  shaoNb 
Had  Cfddbatcb  printed  nothing  of  his  own, 
lie  had  not  b  %n  tho  Sa£>ld  of  the  town. 
Asses  and  owls  unseen,  their  kind  betray. 
If  thc-K'  attempt  to  hoot,  or  those  to  bray. 
Had  Wehley  never  aim'd  in  vene  to  please, 
Wi'  had  not  rank'd  him  with  our  Ogiibys. 
Still  V*  nsnres  will  on  dull  pretenders  tall ; 
A  C(;di'us  should  e?'pect  a  Juvenal. 
Ill  line.i,  but  like  ill  painting,  are allow'd. 
To  set  off,  and  to  reeomm*>-iid  the  good. 
So  diamonds  take  a  lustn^  from  their  foil ; 
And  to  a  R<ntky  't  is  \te  owe  a  Boyle. 

"  Consider  W4'll  the  talent  t*)U  possi^ss ; 
To  strive  to  make  it  more,  wouM  make  it  less:  80 
And  recollect  what  gratitude  is  due. 
To  those  wliosc  party  you  abandon  now. 
To  them  you  owe  your  odd  maguifiecuce, 
But  to  your  stars  your  magazine  of  scn^c 
Haspt  in  a  tnmlMril,  nwkward  h.ave  you  shin*d. 
With  one  itit  slave  beii)rc,and  none  behind. 
Then  haste  and  join  your  true  intrepid  friends. 
Success  on  vigour  and  dispatch  depends.'* 

labouring  in  doubts  Minnillo  stood ;  then  »ii^> 
I  "'T  is  hard  to  undertake,  if  gain  dissuadf;     •'■' 
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VARI..T10NS. 

Vcr.  87—104.  Originally  thus, 

But  siHiU  what  they  *ve  exalted  they  ^\\  disi'snl. 

And  set  up  Caru»  or  the  city  bard. 

Alnrm'd  at  this  the  hero  courage  Took, 
And  storms  of  terrourlhreateoM  in  hi»  h^'k. 
"  My  drcud  resolves,"  lie  cry'd  *■  III  Ktrai::hr  jHsr- 
00  1  'liic  foiy.  Miti.fy'd,  in  Muilt-*  \rjt!idrew.       [sac/ 


THE  DISFENSERY.    CANTO  V. 

far  noify  ftndt  large  feet  would  leave  ?  I  Though  gods  themsclTei  engage,  a  Diomed 
ts  mom  woiM  all  I  wish  finr  give."*        I  With  ease  could  show  a  deity  can  bleed 
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nan !»  vtply'd  the  elf;  **  by  cbdce  dls- 
iring  pain,  and  aefcr  pleas'd.     [easM, 
good  they  dight,  an  absent  cbooae; 
tbay  have,  for  what  tbey  bavr  not,  lose, 
pects  all  their  tme  delights  destroy, 
)  want,  yet  labooring  to  eqjo^. 
hurries  tbmigbtlessly  they  live, 
ce  oft  mnnofv^,  for  shadows  grieve.  100 
t  toys,  na  men  at  titles,  aim; 
ect  both  covet  but  the  same, 
p's  son  prov*d  in  revolving  years ; 
ior  rattleSf  then  for  worlds  shed  tears." 
f  spoke ;  then  in  a  moment  flrM 
I  breast  with  tempests,  and  retirM. 
ig  dreams  Mirmillo  spent  the  night, 
tnil  phantoms  danc*d  befure  his  sight, 
lie  Pleiads  clos'd  their  eyes  of  light. 
gay  mom  glows  in  theeastem  skies,  1 10 
in  4«ptuTet  tL.xNigh  the  ether  rise, 
i  mists  scud  o'er  the  dewy  lawns, 
XT  at  his  early  matins  yawns, 
anth  opes  its  leaves,  the  lys  its  bells, 
ne  her  complaint  of  Tereus  tells. 
Mirmillo  the  grey  dawn  descries, 
p-«-pee,  where  honour  calls,  he  flies, 
the  legions  planted  at  their  post  -, 
ighty  Suerpo  fill'd  the  eye  the  most. 
were  made,  if  i»'e  may  credit  fame,    120 
her,  the  mayor  of  Birmingham. 
r*d  stibium  the  bright  shield  was  cast, 
he  work  the  metal  fiir  surpass*d. 
ofthc  vulnerary  leaves,  [ceives^ 

ound  the  brim,  the  wondering  sight  de- 
be  centre  Fate's  bright  trophies  lay, 
iws,  incision-knives,  and  tools  to  slay, 
ipon  the  field,  a  battle  stood 
!S  spouting  hsemorrhoidal  blood, 
t  too  expressed  the  solemn  state  130 

physicians  at  a  consult  met ; 
ch  symptom  how  they  disagree, 
unanimous  in  case  of  fee. 
ich  assassin  hisleamM  colleague  tiret 
mM  impertinence,  the  sick  expires, 
th  this  blazing  orb  bright  3uerpo  shone, 
an  Atlas,  and  his  shield  a  moon, 
for  his  truncheon  lod  the  van, 
nigh  helmet  was  a  close-stool  pan. 
an  ibis,  brandJHhing  her  beak,  140 

iing  in  loose  folds  her  spiral  urck. 
!n  the  young  5uerpoWcs  beheld, 
in  mime's  bntast  the  boy  conccal'd; 
?pt,and  with  th»  efluliftmthclm  would  play, 
Se  monster  gap'd,  would  shrink  away. 
notimes  joy  prevaird,  and  som^'times  fear; 
3  and  smiles  alternate  passions  were, 
orpo  towering  sitood  in  martial  might, 
^anis  sparkied  on  tlte  right, 
outane  o'er  his  shoulders  hung,  150 

ne  r<»nftw»'d  the  capon  whence  It  sprunir. 
ly  mail  scarce  c<hi1?1  the  hero  boar, 
linff  thus  the  tribunes  of  the  war: 
I'd  chieN, 

lent  triunipiis  born,  designed  for  more, 
rtue  I  admire,  your  valoiir  more, 
be  rcsolv'd,  von  'Jl  firnl  this  hand 
i  out  destiny,  mul  fate  <romma(id. 
t  in  thrones  shall  \w\e  the  crimson  plain, 
ir  Apollo  interpose  in  vain.  100 


<*  But  war's  rough  trade  should  beby  fool « profest, 
The  truest  rubbish  fills  a  trench  the  best  ' 

Let  quinsies  throttle,  and  tlie  quartan  shake,  l$5 
Or  dropsies  drown,  and  gout  ani  colics  rack ; 
Let  sword  and  pestilence  lay  waste,  while  we 
Wage  bloodless  wars,  and  fight  in  theory. 
Who  wants  not  merit,  needs  not  arm  for  £une ; 
The  dead  I  raise,  my  chivalry  proclaim ;         170 
Diseases  baffled,  and  lost  health  restor'd^ 
In  Fame's  bright  list  my  victories  record. 
More  lives  from  me  their  preservation  own. 
Than  lovers  lose  if  fiur  Cornelia  frown." 

**  Your  cures,  shrill  Suerpo  cry'd,  aloud  you  (ell. 
But  wisely  your  miscarriages  conceal. 
Zeno,  a  priest,  in  Samothrace  of  oid. 
Thus  reason'd  with  Philopidas  the  bold : 
'  Immortal  gods  you  own,  but  think  them  blind 
To  what  concerns  the  state  of  human  kind.      180 
Either  they  hear  not,  or  regard  uot  prayer; 
That  argues  want  of  power,  and  this  of  care. 
Allow  that  wisdom  infinite  must  know; 
Power  infinite  must  act'    *  I  grant  it  so.' 
Ha;:te  straight  to  Neptune's  fiine ;  survey  with  seal 
The  walls.'  *  What  then  ?•  replj-'d  the  iufidel. 

•  Observe  those  numerous  throngs,  in  effigy. 
The  gods  have  sav'd  from  the  dev\>ur  ng  sea.' 

*  'TIS  true,  their  pictures  that  escap'd  you  keep. 
But  where  are  theirs  that  perish'd  in  the  deep  ?' 

'*  Vaunt  now  no  more  the  triumph  of  your  skill. 
But  though  unfee*d,  exert  your  arm,  and  kill. 
Our  scouts  have  leam'd  the  posture  of  the  foe; 
In  war,  surprises  surest  conduct  show." 

But  Fame,  that  neither  good  nor  bad  conceals. 
That  Pembroke's  worth,  and  Ormond's  valour  tells; 
How  truth  in  Burnet,  how  in  Cavendish,  reigns, 
Varro's  magnificence  with  Maro's  strains; 
But  how  at  church  and  bar  all  gape  and  stretch 
If  Winnington  but  plead,  or  South  or  Only  preach ; 
On  nimble  wings  to  Warwick-lane  repairs,      201 
And  what  the  enemy  intends,  declares. 
Confu!;i<iu  in  each  countenance  appeaHd, 
A  c«iuncirs  caird,  and  Stentor  ^  first  was  heard  ; 
His  labouring  lungs  the  thron'dpratorium  rent, 
Addressin;;  thus  the  passive  president : 

"  Machaon  *,  whoKe  experience  we  adore. 
Great  as  your  matchless  merit,  is  your  power. 
At  yr.ur  approach,  the  bafilod  tyrai  •  Oeath[tecth. 
Br^ks  his  keen  shafts,  and  grinds  his  clashin*; 
To  you  we  leave  the  conduct  of  the  day ;         211 
What  you  command  your  vassals  must  obey. 
If  this  dread  enterprise  you  would  decline, 
We'll  send  to  treat,  and  stifle  the  desitm. 
But,  if  my  arguments  had  force,  we'd  try 
To  humble  our  audacious  foes,  or  die : 
Our  spite,  they  '11  find,  to  tiicir  advantage  leans  ; 
The  end  is  good,  no  matter  for  the  means. 
So  modem  casuists  their  talents  try, 
Uprightly  for  the  sake  uf  truth  to  lie."  '         MO 
He  bad  not  finish'd,  till  th*  out-cruards  descry'd 
Bright  columns  move  in  formidable  pride; 


VARIATIODflt. 

Ver.  '205. — ^True  to  extremes,  yet  to  dull  forms  a 

slave, 
He's  always  dully  gay,  or  vainly  grave. 
With  iiidi^^iiatiou,  and  a  daring  air, 
]]o  pausM  awhile,  and  thus  addressed  the  chair, 
'  Dr,  Goodall.  ■»  Sir  Thomas  MiHim:»«m. 
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The  passing  pomp  so  dazzled  from  afar, 
Jt  seem'd  a  triumpb,  rather  than  a  war.       [grew, 
Though  wide  the  front,  though  gross  the  phalanx 
It  look*d  leu  dreadful  as  it  nearer  gn-w. 

The  adverse  host  for  action  straight  prepare ; 
All  eager  to  unveil  the  face  of  war.  [field, 

1*heir  chiefs  lace  on  their  lielms,  and  take  the 
And  to  their  trusty  squire  resign  the  shield.   230 
To  paint  each  knight,  their  ardour  and  alarms, 
'U'ould  ask  the  Muse  that  sung  the  frogs  in  anns. 

And  now  the  signal  summons  to  the  fray ; 
Mock  falchions  flash,  and  paltry  ensigns  play. 
Their  patron  god  his  silver  bow-strings  twangs; 
1  ough  harness  rustles, and  bold  armour  clangs ; 
The  piercing  caustics  ply  their  spiteful  power ;~ 
Emetics  ranch,  and  keen  cathartics  scour; 
The  deadly  drugs  in  double  doses  fly  ; 
And  pestles  peal  a  martial  8>*mphony.  840 

Now  from  their  levell'd  syringe4)  they  pour 
The  liquid  volley  of  a  roi6:»ivL'  sho^ivr. 
Not  storms  of  sleet,  which  o*er  the  Baltic  drive. 
Pushed  on  by  northern  gusts  such  horrour  give. 
Like  spouts  in  southern  seas  the  deluge  broke. 
And  numbers  sunk  beneath  tlf  impetuous  stroke. 

So  when  leviathans  dispute  the  reign 
And  uncontroPd  dominion  of  the  main  ; 
From  the  rent  rocks  whole  coral  groves  are  torn, 
And  isles  of  sea-weed  on  the  waves  are  bom;  250 
Such  watery  stores  from  their  spread  nostrils  fly, 
'Tis  doubtful  which  is  sea,  and  which  is  sky. 

And  now  the  staggering  bravcf ,  KmI  by  despair, 
Advance,  and  to  return  the  chanrc  prepare. 
Each  seizes  for  his  shield  a  spacious  scale. 
And  the  brass  weiglU8>fiy  thick  as  sho«rers  of  hail. 
Whole  heaps  of  warriors  welter  on  the  ground, 
"With  gally-pots  and  broken  phials  crowned ; 
Whilst  empty  jars  the  dire  defeat  resound. 

Thus  when  some  storm  its  m'stal  quarry  remls. 
And  Jove  in  rattlintrshoweut  of  ice  descends;  [260 
Mount  Athos  shakes  the  forests  on  his  hruw. 
Whilst  down  his  wounded  sides  fresh  torrents 

flow, 
And   leaves  and  limbs  of  trees  overspread  the 
vale  below. 

But  now,  all  order  lost,  proniiseuous  blows 
ConfusMly  fall ;  perplexM  the  battle  grows. 
From  Stentor's  ^  arm  a  massy  opiate  tiies, 
And  straight  a  deadly  sleep  c!o»M  Caru's  eyes. 
At  Colon ♦  gre,nt  Sertoriu*;  buckthorn  Bung,  [stung; 
Who  with  fierce  grijies,  like  those  uf  death,  was 

VARIATIONS. 

Ver.  221.     What  Stentor  ofT^r'd  was  by  most  ap- 

prov'd ; 
But  several  voices  several  methods  movM. 
At  kugih  th*  adventurous  heroes  all  agree 
T*  expt'ct  the  foe,  and  act  defeunively. 
Into  the  shop  their  hold  battalions  move. 
And  what  th<  ir  rliit  f  eommauds,  tho  rest  approve. 
Down  fromthi'walls  they  tear  tl^e  shelves  in  haste. 
Which  on  their  flank  for  palisades  are  placM ; 
And  then  behind  the  counter  rani;'d  they  stand. 
Their  front  so  w<'ll  sceur'd,  t*  obey  command. 

And  now  the  s<'onts  thead^-erse  hosts  descry, 
Blue  aprons  in  the  air  for  erlours  fly: 
With  unresisted  force  tluy  urge  their  way, 
And  lind  the  foe  enihattle<l  in  array. 


3  Dr.  Goodall  against  Dr.  Tyson.    4  Dr.  Birch. 


But  with  a  danotlev  and  di idBhiMI  Biea       f7l 
HurlHl  back  steel  pills,  and  hit  him  oa  the 
Chiron  ^  attack*d  Taithibius  whh  aurb  night. 
One  pass  had  pauncbHi  tjne  huge  hydropic  kuigbt. 
Who  itraight  retreated  to  evade  the  woiaidp 
But  in  a  flood  of  apozem  was  drown'd. 
This  P«ylas*  saw,  and  to  the  Tictor  said, 
"  Thou  thalt  not  long  sur%'ive  th*  aiiwieldy  dead. 
Thy  fate  shall  follow  i**  to  confirm  it*  swoicv 
By  tb^  image  of  Friapui,  which  he  bore : 
And  rais*d  an  eagle  stone,  invoking  luud 
On  Cynthia,  leaning  o'er  a  sihrcr  dond : 

"  Great  queen  of  night,  and  empress  of  the 
If  faithful  to  thy  midnight  myateiiet, 
If  still  obser^'ant  of  my  early  vows. 
These  hands  have  eas'd  the  moomiog  matwrfi    i 
Direct  this  rais^  avenging  ann  aright ;    [thron, 
So  may  loqd  cymbals  aid  thy  labouring  light* 
He  said,  and  let  the  ponderous  fragment  fly 
At  Chiron,  but  learoU  Hermes  put  it  by.       990 

Though  the  haranguing  god  sanrey'd  the  war. 
That  day  the  Muse*s  sons  were  not  bis  care ; 
Two  friends,  adepts,  the  Trismegists  by  name. 
Alike  their  features,  and  alike  their  flame ; 
As  simpling  near  feirTweedeach  sung  by  tnm. 
The  listening  river  would  neglect  his  urn. 
Tho^  lives  they  fail'd  to  rescue  by  their  skill. 
Their  Muse  could  make  immortal  with  her  quill; 
But  Ieam*d  inquiries  after  natures  state 
Dissolv'd  the  Ungue,  and  kindled  a  debate.     OOO 
The  one,  for  lofty  labours  fhiitful  known, 
FilPd  magazines  with  volumet  of  his  own. 
At  his  once-fiivoar'd  firiend  a  tome  he  threw. 
That  from  its  birth  had  slept  imaeen  till  now ; 
Stunn'd  with  theblow,  the  batter'd  bard  rctii'd, 
Sunk  down,  and  in  a  simile  expired. 

And  now  the  cohorts  shake,  the  legions  ply. 
The  yielding  flanks  confess  the  victory. 
Stf'utor,  undaunted  still,  with  noble  rage 
Sprung  through  the  battle,  ^uerpo  to  engage.  310 
Fierce  wa<i  the  onset,  the  dispute  was  great. 
Both  could  not  vanquish,  neither  would  retreat; 
Fach  combatant  his  adver&ary  mauls. 
With  hatter*d  lK^*pans,  and  stav'd  urinals. 
On  Stentor's  crest  the  um  ful  chr\'stal  breaks. 
And  tears  of  amber  gutterM  down  his  cheeks: 
Hut  whilst  the  champion,  a>i  late  rumours  tdl, 
DesifTuM  a  sure  decisive  stroke,  he  fell : 
And  as  the  victor  hovering  u*er  him  stood. 
With  anns  extcndeil,  thu!«  the  suppliant  frued:  319 

**  Wh«  n  honour's  lost.  *t  is  a  relief  to  die; 
Death's  but  a  sure  retreat  fromin(amv. 
lUit,  to  the  lu^t  if  pity  might  be  shown, 
Ilrfleet  on  young 'iJuerptiides  thy  son  ; 
Tiif'n  pity  ntiiie,  for  such  an  infant  grace 
Smiles  ill  his  eyes  and  flatters  in  his  face. 
If  he  was  near  eomiKission  he  M  create, 
CiT  else  lament  his  wretclied  parent' ;*  fate. 
Thine  is  the  qlory,  and  th«  fii'hl  is  thine; 
To  thee  the  lov'd  Dispensary  I  rejiign."  5M 

At  this  the  victors  own  such  extasies. 
As  Mc-mphian  priests  if  their  Osiri"*  sneeze: 
Or  champions  with  Olympic  clan;;our  tir'd; 
<  >r  siinperinjr  prudes  with  sprightly  Nantz  inswir'Ji 
Or  Sultans  rais'd  from  dungeons  to  a  crovn; 
Or  fa«>tine  zt-alots  when  the  srnnon's  done. 

Awhile  the  chief  the  deadly  stnike  de^Iii/J, 
And  found  compassion  pleading  in  his:  miiul. 

s  Dr.  Gill  against  Dr.  Ridley.  «  Dr.  ChaoiUrliiit 
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t  he  rieir'd  with  pity  the  distresi'dy 
Sifpnetor  '^  writ  upon  his  breait  340 

rdi  the  skie«  he  t06i*d  hit  threatening 
id, 

with  more  than  mtirtal  fory,  said: 
T  than  1  Mi  from  towM  reirenge  desist, 
eas  shall  turn  a  3uietist$ 
and  the  Jesuits  ag^ree, 
sition  wink  at  heresy, 
avocations  own  the  church  secure, 
consult  her  doctrine  than  her  power.'* 
lat  he  drew  a  lancet  in  his  rage, 
ore  the  still  supplicating  sage.  350 

t  his  thoughts  tliat  fatal  stroke  decree, 
erpos*d  in  form  of  fee. 
great  Psan's  golden  tresses  knew, 
the  god,  and  liis  raised  arm  withdrew, 
ten  at  the  Temple-staia  we  've  secn| 
nsof  a  rough  athletic  mien, 
pute  some  quarrel  «f  the  flood, 
ickles  bruik'd,   atid  face  besmeai'*d  in 
lod; 

e  first  appearance  of  a  faro, 
the  fray,  and  to  their  oars  repair.      360 
t>  so  his  enterprise  recalls, 
iclenches,  and  the  weapon  fiills. 


CANTO  VI. 


ic  shrill  clangour  of  the  battle  rings, 

s  Health  appeared  on  Zcphyr\s  wings ; 

1  a  cherub  most  divinely  bright, 

than  air,  more  gay  than  moruing-light. 

she  takes  from  each  excelling  fair, 

tws  Carlisle's  shape,  and  Gratlon's  air. 

ike  Ranelagh's  tbeir  beams  dispcuse, 

rchiirs  bloom,  and  Berkeley's  innocence; 

us  the  differing  beams  bestow 

:bat  pai  nts  the  wonders  of  licr  bow  ;     10 

fair  nymph  a  voca|  music  falLo, 

:haon  thus  the  goddess  calls  :      [shown, 

b,  Ui*  achievement  of  your  arms  you  've 

a  triumph  you  should  blush  to  own. 

x>  th*  Elysian  fields,  those  bless'd abodes, 

rvey  sits  among  the  denii-gods. 

at  sacred  saj;e,  he  *11  soon  distMose 

k]  that  must  mollify  these  woes. 

*  for  that  enterprise  prepare, 

et  to  the  Shades  shall  be  my  care,*'    ^0 

iic  heroes  stood  dissolved  in  fear, 

heavenly  bright  they  could  not  bear; 

Diie  unmovM,  the  sight  beheld, 

I  pale  confusion  left  the  field. 

I  the  pygmies,  marshalTd  on  the  plains, 

y  war,  against  th*  invading  cranes; 

ks  to  their  bodkin  spears  repair, 

er'd  feathers  flutter  in  the  air ; 

the  bold  imperial  bird  of  Jove 

his  Mmndiiig  pluions  from  above,         SO 

p  brakes  the  fairy  nation  crowds, 

•trimonian  squadron  seeks  the  clouds. 

VARIATIONS. 

Faith  stand  unmovM  throueh  Stilling- 

?t*."«  defence, 

u  for  mystery  abandon  sense. 

memlier?  of  the  college  that  observe  a 
p,  are  called  by  the  apothecaries  5/g- 

iteman« 


And  now  the  delegate  prepares  to  go  . 
And  view  the  wonders  of  the  realnw  below ; 
Then  takes  amonram  for  the  golden  boo^h. 
Thrice  did  the  goddess  with  her  sacred  wand 
The  pavement  strike ;  and  straight  at  her  com- 
The  willing  surface  opens,  and  descries        [mand 
A  deep  descent  that  leads  to  nether  skies. 
Hygeia  to  the  silent  region  tends ;  40 

And  with  his  heavenly  guide  the  charge  desoeDdi. 
Thus  Noma,  when  to  hallow'd  caves  retir'd. 
Was  by  ^.geria  guarded  and  inspir*d. 

Within  the  chambers  of  the  globe  they  spy 
The  beds  where  sleeping  vegetables  lie. 
Till  the  glad  summons  of  a  genial  ray 
Unbinds  t|ie  glebe,  and  calls  them  out  today. 
Hence  pancies  trick  themseiTes  in  ▼arioos  hue. 
And  hence  jonquils  derive  their  fragrant  dew  ; 
Hence  the  carnation  and  the  bashful  rupe       '    50 
Their  virgin  blushes  to  the  morn  disclute ; 
Hence  the  chaste  lily  rises  to  the  light. 
Unveils  her  snowy  breasts,  and  charms  the  sight; 
Hence  aihours  are  with  twining  greens  array'd, 
T  oblige  complainiag  lovers  with  their  shade; 
And  hence  on  Daphne's  laurePd  forehead  grow 
Immortal  wreaths  for  Phcebus  nnd  Nassaiu 

The  insects  here  their  lingering  trance  survive; 
Bcnumb*dthey  secm'd,  and  doubtful  if  alive. 
From  winter's  fury  bitlier  they  repair,  $0 

And  stay  for  milder  skies  and  softer  air. 
Down  to  these  cells  obsccner  reptiles  creep, 
Where  hateful  nutes  and  painted  liasaids  sleep ; 
Where  shivering  snakes  the  summer  solstice  wait; 
Unfurl  their  painted  folds  and  slide  in  state. 
Here  their  new  form  the  numb'd  erucae  hide 
Their  numerous  feet,  in  slender  bandage  ty'd: 
Soon  as  the  kindling  ear  begins  to  rise. 
This  upstart  race  their  native  clod  despise. 
And  proud  of  painted  wings  attempt  the  skies.    70 

Now  those  profbunder  regions  they  explore. 
Where  metals  ripen  in  vast  cakes  of  ore. 
Here,  sullen  to  the  sight,  at  large  is  spread 
The  dull  unwieldy  mass  of  lumpish  lead. 
There,  glimmering  in  their  dawning  beds,  are  seen 
The  light  aspiring  seeds  of  sprightly  tin. 
The  copper  sparkles  next  in  ruddy  streaks ; 
And  in  the  gloom  betrays  its  glowing  cheeks. 
The  silver  then,  with  bright  and  bumish'd  grace. 
Youth  and  a  blooming  lustre  in  its  face,  80 

To  th'  arms  of  those  more  yielding  metals  flies. 
And  in  the  folds  of  their  embraces  lies. 
So  close  they  cling,  so  stubb^irnly  retire; 
TJieir  love's  more  violent  than  the  chymvst's  fire. 

Near  these  the  delegate  with  wonder  spies 
Where  fioo<l8  of  living  silver  serpentise; 
Where  richest  metals  their  bright  looks  put  on. 
And  golden  streams  through  amber  channels  run; 
Wliere  light's  gay  god  descends,  to  ripen  gems. 
And  lend  a  lustre  brighter  than  bis  beams.         90 

Here  he  observes  the  subterranean  cells. 
Where  wanton  Nature  sports  in  idle  shells. 
Some  helicoeids,  some  conical  appear : 
Tiiese,  mitres  emulate,  those  turbans  are. 
Here  marcasitrs  in  various  figure  wait. 
To  ripen  to  a  true  metallic  state: 
'Till  drops  that  from  impending  rocks  descend 
Their  substance  petrify,  and  progR'Ss  end. 
Nigh,  livid  seas  of  kindled  sulphur  flow. 
And,  whilst  enra«'d,  their  fiery  surges  glow,     lOO 
Convulsions  in  the  labouring  mountains  rise. 
And  hurl  their  melted  vitals  to  the  skies. 
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He  views  with  horroiir  next  the  noisy  rave, 
Where  with  hoarse  dins  imprison'd  tempests  rave  j 
"Where  damorous  hurricanes  attempt  their  flight. 
Or,  whirling  in  tumultuous  eddies,  fight 
The  warring  winds  unmov*d  Hygeia  heard, 
Brav'd  their  loud  jars,  but  much  for  Celsus  feared. 
Andromeda  so,  whilst  her  hero  fought, 
Shook  for  his  danger,  but  her  own  forgot.         110 

And  now  the  goddess  with  her  charge  descends, 
"Whilst  scarce  one  cheerful  glimpse  their  steps  be- 
friends. 
Here  his  forsaken  seat  old  Chaos  keeps ; 
And,  undiaturb'd  by  fonn,  in  silence  sleeps; 
A  grisly  wight,  and  hideous  to  the  eye. 
An  awkwani  lump  of  shapeless  anarchy. 
VTith  sordid  age  bis  features  are  defac*d ; 
His  lands  unpeopled,  and  his  countries  waste. 
To  these  dark  realms  much  learned  lumber  creeps, 
There  copious  Morton  safe  in  silence  sleeps;   130 
Where  mushroom  libels  in  obUrion  lie. 
And,  soon  as  bom,  like  other  monsters,  die. 
Upon  a  couch  of  jet,  in  these  abodes, 
Dull  Night,  his  melancholy  consort,  nods. 
No  ways  and  means  their  cabinet  employ ; 
But  their  dark  hours  they  wwsto.  in  barren  joy. 

Nigh  this  recess,  with  tciTour  they  snrvcy 
Where  Death  maintaius  his  dread  tyrannic  sway. 
In  the  close  covert  of  a  cypress  grove, 
Where  goblins  frisk,  and  uiry  spectres  rove,    130 
Yawns  a  dark  cave,  with  awful  horrour  wide. 
And  there  the  monarch's  triumphs  are  descry'd; 
Confns'dy  and  wildly  huddled  to  the  eye. 
The  beggar's  pouch  and  prince's  purple  lie ; 
Dim  lamps  with  sickly  rays  scarce  seem  to  glow; 
Sighs  b«avein  moumfiil  moans,  and  teais  o'erflow; 
Restless  Anxiety,  furiom  Despair, 
And  all  the  fiided  family  of  C.ire ; 
Old  mouldering  urns,  racks,  daggers,  and  distress, 
Make  up  the  frightfol  horrour  of  the  plar^.      140 

Within  itR  dreaHful  jaws  tho^ft  fiirics  wait, 
Which  ejrecutc  the  harsh  decro^s  of  Fftte. 
Febris  is  first:  the  lia<;  lelentlriis  hi-ars 
The  virgin's  sighs,  and  sees  thr  infant's  tears. 
In  her  parch'd  eyo-balls  fiery  meteois  rf  ig:i ; 
And  rrstlcps  fennoiits  revel  in  OHoh  vein. 

Then   Hydrops    next   appears   amongst   the 
throng; 
Bloated,  and  bisr,  she  slowly  sails  alon;. 
But,  like  a  miser,  in  exr«»9s  she  *s  poor. 
And  piufts  fi)r  thint  amidst  her  waterj'  store.   150 

Now  l.tathsonie  I.eprn,  that  oiTenfcivo  spripht.. 
With  fiMil  crupttoiis  -lalnM,  oir»*n«ls  the  siu-ht; 
^'tin  rlraf  to  iM'a\:t\  *^  M^fl  )M*r»inflin;/  pow  r; 
N«  rrau  bright  H«'k-':.  rf>arui^  her  1i?«)>m  «erure. 

AMjilsl  nieaprrc  Ptni'^is  jiivrs  a  silriit  bhnv, 
lltT  stix>itt'j:  arc  sun*,  hut  her  a«lvan«  t?s  slow: 
N')  loM<l  alarms,  nor  fienrc  assfiuii^,  ave  sliown; 
^he  <ta!-\'rj«  thf  fi,rtri's.%  fir«1,  tlu-n  i^kes  the  (own. 
T'thin'l  sliK»sl  rri»w(l< ol  inoch  iiiJe-riorfaine, 
'I  '•()  luiUi'Tcuis  10  n-p'-'nt,  too  foul  t«i  name;      160 
The  vassal^  of  their  nionanh'j  Ivrannv, 
WJio,  at  his  nod,  on  fatal  errandn  fly. 

Now  Cclsu!«,  with  his  glorious  guide,  invades 
The;  rilent  rcirian  ijf  the  fleeting  shade*!; 
Whn:-  riiek-5  and  rufful  f|escrl«;  are  de<!riy'd, 
A'mI  sullen  S^yv  rn'Js  down  his  lazy  ti«lf ; 
Th  n  »ho\v<»  rht;  fi'rry-ni.iii  the  plant  he  l>ore, 
Ai'd  e'.aiiijs  iii^  iv.-^s.  i:#»  to  the  fiirlher  hlior**. 
'r> 'vhom  t!v>  Sty-jian  pi!  %f,  sniilin(r«  said, 
■    Y');;  :ief«l  i^o  rtx.  ;;i.»rt  Xj  d/niaj-d  our  ai<l.      110 


Physidans  never  linger  on  this  stnnd ; 
Old  Charon 's  present  still  at  their  rommaod. 
Ov  awful  monarch  and  his  consort  owe 
To  them  the  peopling  of  the  realms  bekm."* 
Then  in  his  swarthy  hand  he  grasp'd  the  otr, 
Received  his  guests  aboard,  and  afaov'd  from  skoie. 

Now,  as  the  goddess  and  her  charge  prepwe 
To  breathe  the  sweets  of  soft  Ely  sian  air. 
Upon  the  left  they  spy  a  pensive  shade, 
Who  on  hif  bended  arm  ted  imis'd  his  head;  180 
Fale  grief  sat  heavy  on  his  moamAil  look; 
To  whom,  not  nnconoera'd,  thus  CeUos  spoke: 

"  Tell  ine,  thou  moch  afflicted  shade,  wliy  n^ 
Burst  Irom  your  breut,  and  torrents  from  ymr 

eyes: 
And  who  those  mangled  manee  nie,  which  shov 
A  sullen  satisfiiction  it  your  woe  ?" 

**  Since,"  said  the  gfaQ0t,««  with  pity  yoal!  atlnl, 
Know,  I  'm  Gu&icam*,once  yoor  firaiest  friend; 
And  on  this  barren  besMCh  in  diaoontent 
Am  doom'd  to  stay,  tin  th'  angry  powers  relent  190 
Those  spectres,  seam'd  with  tears,  that  tbiwhs 
The  victims  of  niy  late  ill-oonduct  are.       [theii^ 
They  vex  with  endless  clamours  my  repose: 
This  wants  his  palate;  that  demands  his  nose: 
And  here  they  execute  stem  Pluto's  will. 
And  ply  me  every  moment  with  a  pill." 

Then  Celsus  thus:  "O  muob-lamented  stats! 
How  rigid  is  the  sentence  yon  relate  \ 
Methinks  I  recollect  your  former  air,         [were! 
But  ah,  how  much  you  're  chang'd  from  what  yoa 
Insipid  as  yoor  late  ptisans  yoii  lie,  91 

That  once  were  sprightlier  fhr  than  Mercury. 
At  tiie  sad  tale  you  tdl,  the  poppies  weep. 
And  mourn  their  vegetable  souls  asleep; 
The  unctuous  lari v,  and  the  healing  pine, 
Tjament  your  fate  in  tears  of  turpentine. 
But  still  the  offspring  of  your  brain  shall  prore 
T^e  grocer's  care,  and  brave  the  mge  of  Jove: 
When  bonfires  blaze,  your  vagrant  works  shall  me 
In  rockets,  till  they  reach  the  wondering  skic«.  Sl'^ 

*'  If  mortals  e'er  the  Stygian  powers  could  besd, 
KntreatieA  to  their  awful  seats  I  'd  send. 
But,  since  no  human  arts  the  Fates  dissuade, 
Direct  me  how  to  find  bless'd  Harvey's  shade.** 
In  y\\\\\  ih'  unhappy  jrh<ist  still  urgNi  his  stay; 
Then,  rising  ft'om  the  pn">und,  h«»  sliow'd  the  wsjf. 
X^?h  the  dull  shore  a  shai»elefls  moiintnin  stood. 
That  with  a  dreadful  frown  surrey'd  the  flood. 
lt«;  fearful  brow  no  lively  greens  put  on; 
No  fri^kiiifl:  goats  Ixmnd  o'er  the  ridcy  stone.  2--3 
To  Kii'm  the  summit  the  bright  goddisstr}''d; 
.\\A  CtMj-us  fo'hiiv'd,  by  degrw*,  his  guide. 

Th'a&ceut  tlms  conquer'd,  now  tliey  t*»ver  oa 
high. 
And  taste  th'  indulgence  of  a  miMer  sky. 
F^voHc  hreuzes  on  their  airy  jMnions  play, 
Stjfl  infant  blossom!*  their  chaste  odours  psy. 
And  roses  blush  their  fraiirant  lives  away. 
Cool  streams  through  R'.nvery  meadou?  geotlr 

glide; 

And,  as  they  pass,  their  painted  banks  they  chid«\ 
These  blissfnl  ]>l3ins  no  blights  nor  mildrws^'^r, 
The  flowers  n^'er  fade,  and  shrubs  are  nitrtifi  » 
The  ni'irn  att^nkos  the  tulip  from  her  bed;  [^ff. 
r.Hi  no'^n  in  paint<*d  pride  she  decks  her  head, 
Tli»bM  n\  rieh  dye  she  triumphs  on  the  grfen, 
And  every  flower  does  homage  to  their  queen.  ^ 

^  Dr.  Morton. 
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li^t  Venus  rifei  from  the  floedf 
fchitHifs  tlie  wondering  Nereids  crowd; 
8  gaze,  and  tune  each  vocal  sheU, 
grace  unsung;  the  waves  conceal, 
fate  observes,  with  wondering  eyes,  34# 
dews  descend^  and  incense  rise; 
ns  onward  to  the  pensive  gruve, 
mansion  of  disastrous  love, 
isy  with  jaundic'd  toolcs  appears, 
I  slumbers,  and  fantastic  fears, 
'd  turtle  bangs  her  moulting  wings, 
woods  in  mournful  murmurs  sings. 
mt  sighs  there  are,  no  floods  but  tear's; 
;iou8  tree  a  tragic  signal  bears, 
ided  bark  records  some  broken  vow, 
-garlands  hang  on  every-  bough. 
;re  in  solitude  he  found, 
cast  eyes  iix'd  on  the  silent  ground: 
leglected,  and  unbound  her  hair, 
I  the  dying  image  of  despair, 
did  this  celebrated  thing 
e  box,  and  sparkle  in  the  ring; 
een-sickness  and  love's  force  betray'd 
I  remorseless  arms  th'  unhappy  ouud! 
confus'd  the  guilty  lover  stood,      260 
orsook  his  eyes,  his  cheeks  the  blood; 
TOur  shivei'd  in  his  look, 
!old-complexion*d  nymph  he  spoke: 

?,  dear  shade,  from  whence  such  anxious 

» 

i  disordered,  and  yOur  bosom  bare? 
you  languish  like  a  drooping  flower, 
r  the  weight  of  some  relentless  shower? 
aid  looks,  your  late  ill-conduct  tell; 
nstead  of  trash,  you  'd  taken  steel  ^^ 
withth'  unkind  reproach,  the  conscious 
id  870 

sr  late  insulting  lover  said : 
dies  listen  not  to  loose  desire, 
our  modesty  our  want  of  fire: 
>rbid>  encourage  or  reprove, 
ind  rea^jns  to  believe  we  love: 
n  think  a  liking  we  betray, 
:  mean  the  peevish  things  we  say. 
se  fair-ones  of  Rnfilla's  make, 
le  grants,  uninjur'd  she  '11  forsake: 
il  Coilias,  se\'eral  ages  boast,  S80 

where  reason  recommends  the  most, 
ivenly  truth  and  tenderness  conspire, 
ssion  may  persuade  us  to  dctiirc.** 
icx,"  he  cry'd,'*  as  custom  bids,  behares; 
he  tyrant  ties  such  haughty  slaves, 
e  conduct  right,  you  nature  wrong ; 
are  but  weak,  where  reason's  strong, 
tthe  courage;  but  how  ft*w  the  flame! 
the  thing,  that  startle  at  the  name, 
f  PbocniY,  though  profeSb'd  a  imu,  {2^ 
ito  love,  and  kiudle^  at  the  Sun; 
»  of  spicy  urns  and  t'mgrant  tires 
ie  emblems  of  her  scorched  desires.** 
IS  he  strove  to  clasp  the  fleeting  fair, 
r  arms  confess'd  tii'  impassive  air. 
embrace  th'  unbudy'd  siicctrc  flies, 
le  mov'd,  she  chid  him  with  her  eyes, 
asten  now  to  that  delightful  plain, 
?  glad  manes  oftlie  bless'd  remain: 
urvey  gathers  simples,  to  bestow      30O 
youth  on  heroes*  shades  Ik^Iuw. 
le  bright  Hygeia  was  in  view, 
able  sage  her  presence  knew : 


Thus  he— 

'*  Hail,  blooming  goddess!  thou  propitioas  power. 
Whose  blessings  mortabi  more  than  life  impioro ! 
With  so  much  lustre  your  bright  looks  endear. 
That  cottages  are  courts  where  those  appear. 
Mankind,  as  you  vouchsafe  to  smile  or  ftowu. 
Finds  ease  in  chains,  or  anguish  in  a  crown.  310 
**  With  just  resentments  and  contempt  you  see 
The  foul  dissensions  of  the  ftu}ulty; 
How  your  sad  sickening  art  now  hangs  her  head, 
And,  once  a  science,  is  become  a  tmde. 
Her  sons  ne'er  rifle  her  msrsterious  store. 
But  study  nature  less,  aud  lucre- more. 
Not  so  when  Rome  to  th'  Epidaurian  rais'd 
A  temple,  where  devoted  incense  blaz'd. 
Oft  father  Tiber  views  the  lofty  fir«. 
As  the  learn 'd  son  is  worshipp'd  like  the  siire;  8^ 
The  sage  with  Romulus  like  honours  claim; 
The  gift  of  life  and  laws  were  then  the  sam«» 
'*  1  show'd  of  old,  how  vital  currents  glide. 
And  the  meanders  of  the  refluent  tide. 
Then,  Willis,  why  spontaneous  actions  here* 
And  whence  involuntary  motions  there  t 
And  how  the  spirits,  by  mechanic  laws. 
In  wild  careers  tumultuous  riots  caoae. 
Nor  would  our  Wharton,  Bates,  and  GUssobi  lie 
In  the  abyss  of  blind  obscurity.  250 

But  now  such  wondrous  searches  are  forborOy 
And  Poan's  art  is  by  divisions  torn. 
Then  let  your  charge  attend,  and  I  '11  explain 
How  her  lost  health  your  science  may  regain. 

"  Haste,  and  the  matchless  Atticos  address,  355 
From  Heaven  and  great  Nassau  he  has  the  mace. 
Th'  oppress'd  to  his  asylum  still  repair; 
Arts  he  supports,  and  leamiog  is  his  care. 
He  suftens  the  harsh  rigour  uf  the  laws,  [claws  • 
Blunts  their  keen  edge,  and  grinds  their  harpy 
And  graciously  he  casts  a  pitying  eye  94 1 

On  the  sad  state  of  virtuous  poverty.         [throng 
When'er  he  speaks,  Heaven!  how  the  listening 
Dwells  on  the  melting  music  of  his  tongue ! 
His  arcuments  are  emblems  of  his  mien. 
Mild,  bat  not  fa^t,  and  forcing,  though  serene: ' 
And,  when  the  power  of  eloquence  he  VI  try. 
Here  li^ifhtning  strikes  you;  there  soft  breezes  sigh. 

**  To  him  you  must  yoat  sickly  state  refer, 
Yourciiarter  claims  him  as  your  visiter.         350 
Your  wounds  he  *1I  c*ose,  and  sovereignly  restore 
Your  science  to  the  height  it  had  before.       [aim ; 
''  Tlien  Nassau's  health  shall  be  your  glorious 
His  life  should  be  as  lasting  as  his  fame. 
Some  princes'  claims  from  devastations  spring; 
He  condescends  in  pity  to  be  king; 
And,  when  amidst  his  olives  piac'd  he  stands, 
And  governs  more  by  candour  than  commands; 
Ev'n  then  not  less  u  hero  he  appears. 
Than  wneu  his  laurel-diadem  he  wears.  3fft) 

'*  Would  Phoebus,  or  his  Granville,  but  inspire 
Their  sacred  vehemence  of  )Hictic  fire; 
To  celebrate  in  song  that  god-like  power, 
Which  did  the  lal>ouriug  universe  ivstore: 
Fair  Albion's  Hiffs  would  eolto  tu  the  stratn, 
And  praise  the  arm  that  conqiier'd,  to  regain 
The  earth's  repisc,  and  empire  o*er  the  main.    - 
*'  Still  may  lb'  immortal  man  his  cares  rejieat, 
To  make  bis  ble'tsi>i<^s  eiMlless  as  th^-y  're  great* 
Whilftt  mali«H;  aud  ingratitude  confie:i8  370 

They  've  strove  for  ruin  loiiv  without  success. 
When,  late,  Jove'^  ea>rie  froin  the  pile  xhall  rise 
Tu  bfiiir  the  victor  tu  the  buuuJIcfts  xkies. 
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Atvhite  the  gocU  put  uff  paternal  care, 
Neglt^ts  the  Earth,  to  give  the  Heavens  a  itar. 
Near  thee,  Alcklcs,  ihall  the  hero  shine; 
His  rays  resemblinjc,  as  his  labours,  thine. 

"  Hud  some  fam'd  patriot,  of  the  Latian  blood. 
Like  Jiilins  great,  and  like  Ortavius  good. 
But  thus  preserv'd  the  Latian  liberties,  380 

Aspiring  columns  soon  had  rearb'd  the  skies: 
Loud  los  the  proud  c:apitol  had  shook. 
And  all  the  stutue-s  of  the  gods  had  spoke.*' 

No  more  the  sage  his  raptures  could  pursue: 
He  paus'd;  and  Celsus  with  his  guide  withdrew. 


CLAREMONT: 

ADDRESSED  TO  THE  RIGHT  HON.  THE   EARt  OF 
CLARE,  AFTERIVARDB  DURE  OF  NEWCASTLE. 

—  Dryadcm  sylvas,  saltustjue  sequamur 
Intactot,  tua,  Ma*cena8,  haud  moUiajussa.  Viko. 

PREFACE. 
They  that  have  seen  those  t«'o  excellent  poems 
of  Coopcr's-hlll  and  Wintl-Jor-forestj  the  one  by 
sir  J.  Deiiham,  the  other  by  Mr.  Pope;  will  show 
a  eroat  d<!al  of  candour  if  they  approve  of  this. 
It  was  written  upon  giving  the  name  of  Claremont 
to  a  villa  now  belonging  to  the  Earl  of  Clare. 
The  situation  is  so  aerecable  and  sur])risiiig,  that 
it  inclines  one  to  think  some  place  of  this  nature 
put  Ovid  at  tirst  uiM)n  the  story  of  Narcissus  and 
£cha  It  is  probable  he  had  olK^rvcd  some  spring 
arising  amongst  woods  and  rocks,  where  echos 
were  heard;  and  some  flower  bending  over  the 
stream,  and  by  i-onsequence  reflected  from  it. 
After  reading  the  story  in  the  third  book  of  the 
Metamorphosis,  it  is  obvious  to  object  (as  an 
ingiMiiuus  friend  has  alreaily  done)  that  the  n*- 
ncH'injf  the  charms  of  a  nymph,  of  which  Ovid 
had  diNpossess'd  her, 

—  vox  tantum  atque  ossa  supcrsunt, 

is  too  great  a  violation  of  poetical  authority.  ] 
iiare  say  the  gc^ntleman  who  is  meant,  would  have 
hv.cn  well  pleased  to  have  found  no  faults.  There 
are  not  many  authors  one  can  say  tlie  same  of: 
ex|)erienre  shows  us  every  day  ttiat  tliere  are 
writers  who  cannot  bear  a  brother  should  suc- 
ceed, and  the  only  refuge  from  their  indignation 
ii«  by  being  inconsiderable;  upon  which  n^flection, 
this  thing  ought  in  have  a  pretence  to  their  favour. 
They  who  would  be  more  informed  of  what  re- 
lates to  the  ancient  Biitons,  and  the  I)ruid:s  their 
priests,  may  consult  Pliny,  Ovid,  and  the  other 
classic  authors  that  have  mentioned  them. 


What  frenzy  has  of  late  posscss*d  the  brain ! 
Though  few  can  write,  yet  fewer  can  refrain. 
^Hl  iiiiik  our  soil,  our  bards  rise  in  such  store, 
'1  hrir  rich  retaining  patrons  scarce  are  more. 
The  last  indulge  the  fault  the  first  commit; 
And  take  otT  still  the  ofliil  of  their  wit. 
So  shameless,  so  ubandonM,  are  their  ways; 
They  poach  Parnassus,  and  lay  snares  for  praise. 

None  ever  can  without  admirers  live. 
Who  have  a  prnsi:ni  or  a  plaice  to  give.  10 

Oifcat  ministers  ne'er  fail  of  great  deserts; 
Tlje  herald  gives  them  bhxMl;  the  poet,  part«. 
S;ii''e  is  of  course  annexM  to  wealth  and  power; 
No  Muse  is  proof  against  a  golden  shower* 


Let  but  bit  lordship  write  some  poor  lampoon,  15 
He 's  Horac'd  up  in  doggrel  like  his  own: 
Or,  if  to  rant  in  tragic  rage  he  yields. 
False  Fame  cries — *'  Athens;^  honest  T^k— 

"Moorfidds." 
Thus  fool'd,  he  floimces  on  through  floods  of  ink; 
Flags  with  fhll-sail;  and  rises  but  to  iink.        S0 

Some  venal  pens  so  prostitute  the  bay«. 
Their  panegyrics  lash ;  thc*ir  satires  phiise. 
So  nauseously,  and  so  unlike,  they  paint, 

N— — ^'s  an  Adonis;  M r,  a  saint. 

Metius  with  those  fam'd  heroes  li  comparHL 
That  led  in  triumph  Poms  and  Tallard. 
But  such  a  shameless  Muse  must  laughter  move 
Tliat  aims  to  make  Salmoneus  vie  with  Jove. 

To  frmn  great  works,  puts  Fate  itself  to  pain; 
£v*n  Nature  labours  for  a  mighty  man,  90 

And,  to  perpetuate  her  hero's  fame. 
She  strain 4  no  less  a  poet  next  to  frame. 
Rare  as  the  hero's,  is  the  poet's  rage; 
Churchills  and  Drydens  rise  but  once  an  age. 
With  earthquakes  to^vering  Pindar's  birth  b^o&j 
And  an  eclipse  produc'd  Alcmeufl's  ton. 
The  sire  of  gods  o'er  Phiebus  cast  a  shaik; 
But,  with  a  hero,  well  the  world  repaid. 

No  bard  for  bribes  should  prostitute  his  vein; 
Nor  dare  to  flatter  where  lie  should  arraign.     49 
To  grant  big  ThraSo  valoar,  Phormio  sense, 
Should  indignation  ^ve,  at  least  oflence. 

I  hate  such  mercenaries,  and  would  try 
From  this  reproach  to  rcscoe  [Kietry. 
Apt^ilio's  sons  should  scofn  the  servile  art, 
And  to  court-preachers  Icitve  the  fillsoifie  parL 

"What  then"— you'll  say,"  MdstnotruesterfiBf 
Bi-cause  impure  allays  some  coin  debase?*'  [pan, 
Yes,  praise,  if  justly  offer'd,  1 11  allow; 
And,  when  I  met>t  with  merit,  scribble  too.      59 
1'he  man  who's  honest,  open,  and  a  friend, 
(iiad  to  oblige,  uneasy  to  offend; 
Forgiving  others,  to  himself  severe; 
Though  earnest,  easy;  irivil,  yet  sincere; 
Wlioseldum  but  through  great  good-nature  errs; 
Detestinir  fraud  as  much  as  flatterers; 
*T  IS  he  my  Muse's  homage  should  receive; 
If  I  cituld  itritc,  or  Holies  could  forgive. 

But  pardon,  learned  yoUtlf,  that  I  decline 
A  name  so  loT'd  by  me,  so  lately  thine.  €0 

When  Pelham  you  rcsign'd,  what  could  repair 
A  loss  so  groat,  unless  Newcastle's  heir? 
Hyduspes,  that  the  Asian  plains  divides. 
From  his  bright  uni  in  purest  crystal  ^ides; 
But,    VI  hen   new-gathering   streauu   enhirge  hil 

course, 
He 's  Indus  uam'd,  and  rolls  with  mightier  force; 
In  fabled  floods  of  gold  his  current  nowtf. 
And  wealth  on  nations,  as  herdns,  bestoi^i 

I)ire<;t  nie,  Clare,  to  name  some  nobler  Mom, 
That  for  her  theme  thy  late  recess  may  choove;  W 
Such  briifht  descriptions  shall  the  subject  dress, 
Such  vary'd  scenes,  such  pleasing  images. 
That  swains  shall  leave  their  lawns,  and  nymphs 

their  bowers, 
And  (|uit  Arcadia  for  a  seat  like  yours. 
"    But  say,  who  shall  attempt  th'  adventurous  psit 
Where  Nature  borrows  dress  from  Vanbrugh'i art? 
If,  by  Apollo  taught,  he  touch  the  lyre, 
Stones  mount  in  (columns,  palaces  aspire^ 
And  rocks  an?  animated  with  his  fire. 
*T  is  he  can  paint  in  verse  those  rising  hills,     89 
I'hcir  gentle  valleys,  and  their  ailver  rills ; 
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!9,  mnd  opening  gUdei  with  verdure 
%d,  [bleed,; 

hing  sweets,  and  shrubs,  that  balsam 
ariety  the  prospect  crowned, 
bright  horizon  smiling  round, 
tempt  to  tell  how  ancient  Fame 
m  whence  the  villa  took  its  name. 

of  old,  when  British  nymphs  were 
rn 

foreign  fashions  like  their  own; 
s  was  monstrous,  and  fig-leaves  the 
r  put  on  no  paint  but  woad ;     [mode, 
red  unheard  was  then  the  name 
t  were  only  taught  to  bluiih  by  shame); 
to  increase  h*;r  crowd  of  slaves, 
'  wash,  as  Venus  out  of  waves; 
d-comb  ivas  on  the  toilet  pUcM; 
ad  eye-brows  were  reduced  by  paste; 
nith  set  up  shop,  and  drove  a  trade 
le  woric  wise  Providence  had  made; 
mheard  of,  and  unknown  the  loom,  100 
silkworms  spun  for  times  to  come; 
trere  then  the  marks  of  modesty; 
ina  were  below  the  knee. 
appear*d  a  rough,  undaunted  race, 
>w,  unfashion'd  in  address; 
ictions,  and  in  thought  sincere ; 
r  were  the  same  they  would  appean 
i  placed  in  probity  alone ; 
had  no  titles  but  their  own. 
I'd  to  return  politely  mad;  110 

at  fancy  wanted,  reason  had. 
Mature  ask'd,  their  hands  could  give; 
n  feasts,  they  only  eat  to  live. 
th  art  increased  physicians'  fees, 
ip  Death  in  soups  and  fricasecs : 
was,  like  their  temper,  unrcfin'd; 
'ere  then  the  language  of  the  mind, 
and  wrong,  by  turns,  set  priceH  bore; 
ence  had  its  rate  like  common  whore; 
great  employments  had  pretence;  120 
IS  made  out  by  impudence; 
bs  look'd  assuming  in  afiairs; 
e  fncnds  grew  haughty  ministers; 
)d  days  of  innocence,  here  stood 
tth  heads  unshorn,  a  solemn  wood, 
by  the  Druids,  to  bestow 
)nour8  on  the  Missdtoe. 
ralists  are  puzzled  to  explain 
lid  first  this  stranger  entertain; 
e  busy  birds  ingraift  it  there ;  ISO 

e  deity's  mysterious  care, 
:houghtj  for,  when  the  blasted  oak 
g  fills,  this  plant  escapes  the  stroke. 
«  Gauls  the  towers  of  Rome  defac'd, 
drove  forward  with  outrageous  waste, 
ir'd  capitol  aninjur'd  stood: 
as  the  mansion  of  a  god. 
inour'd  by  this  plant  the  Druids  dhosc, 
le  bleeding  victims,  altars  rose, 
oft  they  paid  their  sacrifice;  140 

rts,  and  patron  of  the  wise. 
in  mild  persuasions  they  convey'd; 
confirming  what  their  lectures  saidL 
ed  truth,  invadcnl  right ; 
r  laws,  but  will  and  appetite. 
s  peace  they  studied,  and  profest 
but  public  interest 
teir  lodging,  homely  was  their  food; 
r  luyury  was  doing  good. 


No  mitred  priest  did  then  with  princes  vie,   150 
Nor  o'er  hit  master  claim  supremacy ; 
Nor  were  the  mlet  of  fiiith  allow*d  more  pare^ 
For  beiug  dbveral  centuries  obscure. 
None  lost  their  fortunes,  forfeited  their  bloody 
For  not  believing  what  none  understood. 
Nor  simony,  nor  siiieK:nre,  were  known; 
Nor  would  the  bee  work  honey  for  the  drone. 
Nor  was  the  way  inTeoted,  to  dismiss 
Frail  Abigails  with  fat  pliumliticf. 

But  then,  in  fillets  bound,  a  hallowM  band  160 
'I'aught  how  to  tend  the  flocks,  and  till  the  land; 
Could  tell  what  murrains  in  What  months  begun. 
And  how  the  seasons  traveli'd  with  the  Sun ; 
When  his  dim  orb  seem'd  wading  through  the  aip. 
They  told  that  rain  on  dropping  wings  drew  near: 
And  that  the  winds  their  bellcw'ng  throats  woald 

try. 
When  reddening  clouds  reflect  his  blood-ehot  eyes 
All  their  remarks  on  Nature's  laws  require 
More  lines  than  would  even  Alpin's  readen  tire. 

This  sect  in  sacred  veneration  held  170 

Opinions,  by  the  ifaroiaa  sage  reveal'd; 
That  matter  no  annihilation  knows. 
But  wanders  from  these  tenements  to  those; 
For  when  the  plastic  particles  are  gone. 
They  rally  in  some  species  like  their  own ; 
The  self- same  atoms,  if  new-jumbled,  will 
In  seas  be  restless,  and  in  earth  be  still; 
Can,  in  the  tniiBe,  furnish  out  a  feast. 
And  nauseate,  in  the  scaly  squill,  the  taste. 
Those  falling  leaves  that  wither  with  the  year,  180 
Will,  in  the  next,  on  other  stems  appear. 
The  sap,  that  now  forsakes  the  btirstiiig  bud. 
In  some  new  shoot  will  circulate  green  blood. 
The  breath  to-day  that  from  the  jasmine  blows. 
Will,  when  the  season  ofiers,  scent  the  rose; 
And  those  bright  flames  that  in  carnations  glow. 
Ere  long  will  blanch  the  lily  with  a  snow. 

They  hold  that  matter  must  be  stHI  the  same. 
And  varies  but  in  figure  and  in  name; 
And  that  the  soul  not  dies,  but  shifts  her  seat,  190 
New  rounds  of  life  to  run,  or  past  repeat. 
Thus,  when  the  brave  and  virtudns  cease  to  live, 
In  beings  brave  and  virtuous  they  revive. 
Ainin  shall  Romulus  in  Nassau  reign ; 
Groat  Nuina,  in  a  Brunswick  prince,  ordain 
Good  laws;  and  halcyon  years   shall  hush  the 
worid  again. 

The  truths  of  old  traditions  were  their  theme; 
Or  gods  descending  in  a  morning  dream. 
Pass'd  acts  they  cited;  and  to  come,  foretold; 
And  could  events,  not  ripe  for  fete,  unfold :    800 
Beneath  tlie  shady  covert  of  an  oak. 
In  rhymes  uncouth,  prophetic  truths  they  spoke. 
Attend  then,  Clare;  nor  is  the  legend  long ; 
The  story  of  thy  vilU  iii  their  song. 

The  feir  Montano,  of  the  sylvan  race. 
Was  with  each  beauty  bless'd,  and  every  grace. 
His  sire,  green  Faumi%  guardian  of  the  wood; 
His  mother,  a  swift  Naiad  of  the  flood. 
Her  silver  urn  supply'd  the  neighbouring  streams, 
A  darling  daughter  of  the  bounteous  Thames.  2 1 0 

Not  lovelier  seem'd  Nareisstis  to  the  eye; ' 
Nor,  when  a  flower,  coukl  boast  more  fragrancj: 
His  skin  mi£;ht  with  the  down  of  swans  compare. 
More  smooth  than  pearl;   than  mountain-snow 

more  fair : 
In  shape  so  poplars  or  the  cedars  please; 
But  those  are  not  to  straight,  nor  graceful  theie: 
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GARTH'S  POEVIS. 


lli<  fiowir.j  hair  in  iniforrM  rinsrletft  hun*^; 
Tuneful  fii«  v-iitv,  piTsiiasivr  wa.s  his  toni^ue; 
The  hiititiluii  <r  fair  scntrrt'  lie.inl  without  a  wound. 
llxi*  sunk  t't  sC'i'tiiess  at  the  melting  sound.       220 

Tilt!  Court  li  hrij/ht  hist  re  had  hut  just  be};un 
T<»  *i\\i\(\f  his  hhisiiiiig  du'<'ks  witli  douhtful  down. 
All  day  hi-  r.iiuM  the  woods,  and  spread  the  toils. 
And  know  nii  pleasures  hut  in  'iylvan  spf/ils. 
Ill  vuiu  tho  iivniphs  put  on  each  pleasing  L-race; 
Too  c-h»;ap  the  quarry  scenrd,  too  short  the  chase: 
For,  thouzh  po<isesiiioa  be  th'  undoubted  \'ieWy 
To  seize  is  far  less  pleasure  than  pursue. 
Tho«w*  nymphs,  that  yield  too  soon,  their  charms 
And  prove  at  last  but  despicably  fair.      [impair. 
His  own  umioing  glutton  Love  dcrcrees ; 
And  palls  the  appetite  he  meant  to  please: 
His  slender  wants  too  largely  he  supplies; 
Thrives  on  short  meals,  but  by  indulgence  dies. 

A  grot  tiierc  was,  witli  hoary  moss  o'ergrown, 
Uuugh  with  rude  shells,  and  trch*d  with  moulder- 
ing stone ; 
Sad  silence  reigns  within  the  lonesome  wall. 
And  weeping  rills  but  whisper  as  they  £ill^ 
The  clasping  ivies  up  the  ruin  cnvp. 
And  there  the  bat  and  drousy  bi*etle  sleep.      240 

This  rell  sad  Echo  ciiose,  by  love  betrayed, 
A  fit  retirement  for  a  moumin<7  maid. 
Hitlier,  fatigued  with  toil,  the  sylvan  flics, 
To  shun  th»;  calenture  of  sultry  skic*^ ; 
But  fecU  a  fiercer  flame:  Love's  keenest  dart 
yiiuis  through  his  eye«  a  passage  to  his  heart. 
)^>nsive  the  virgin  sate  with  folded  anns, 
Mcr  tears  but  lending  lustre  to  her  charms. 
Witli  pity  lie  beholds  her  wounding  woes; 
But  wants  hims^'lf  the  pity  he  bestows.  250 

•*  Oh  whether  of  a  mortal  horn!"  he  cries ; 
"  Or  some  fuir  daughter  of  the  distant  skies  ; 
That,  in  comp.tv^iion,  lea\''  votir  crystal  sphere, 
T>*  guard  SOUK'  I'avourd  charge,  and  wander  here: 
Slight  not  iiiy  suit,  nortwa  ungentle  prove; 
lint  pity  <'in',  a  no\nr  y  ♦  in  love. 
If  words  avail  not ;  see  uiy  suppliant  tears; 
Nor  di^reg.l^d  thosr  dumb  p«*titioners." 

Frbni  his  compUiini  tin- tyrant  virgin  flies, 
Assi  rtinir  all  the  empire  of  iier  ey<  •<.  2(10 

Full  thrice  thrett  days  Uc  lin.Z'TS  out  in  8;ri«:f, 
N'.ir  soek-s  fnmi  <lee]>,  or  .sustenance,  relief. 
The  lamp  of  life  nowcnst-*  a  jirnnmering  light; 
The  uKH'tiiig  lids  his  si.ttiuir  ev«'S  ht-night. 
■\Vluil  force  remains,  the  hapless  lover  tries ; 
Invoking  thu^=  hi.^  kindred  dcitits  : 

"  Haste,   parents  of  the   fioinl,   your  race  to 
mourn ; 
With  tiais  ivpleiii«h  eaeh  exhausted  urn; 
K(  take  tli  ■  life  yon  pave,  hut  let  tlw  maid 
F;dl  a  iu-i  \  ctini  to  aa  iniurM  shadt-."  270 

.Mop-  li.' tii.1«  .iv.iur'd;   hut  the  a"<«.ut«  hung 
flalff'trmM.  andst-ippM  unfiiii  hMiUi  his  tongue." 

For  }iiui  lilt-  <ira*:es  th<*ir  sad  vinils  keip; 
l.'•^e  hi.ke  liis  I»o\v,  and  w^liM  fi»r  eyes  to  w.-ep. 
What  u'l'ls  can  do,  t!»i:  ni'iurt;!ul  Fauuus  t^ie^; 
A  MjiMiut  t  HCtii'V  Vfheri'the  sy'van  Ins. 
Th  •  rural  p'>vi'  l^  'I  <  wu.Ki'ror.s   |nh:  survey, 
And  pii.usly  thnr  dilVfTv  i.t  honour<:  pay. 
f'li'  as«"  ut  V. itii  V.  plroil  herl.a-  ••  Pah  !•  spread; 
A  111!    I  Vii)o!.s,  tra 


5>ad«£cho  now  lunenCa  her  rigmir  more, 
Than  for  Narcissus  her  loose  flame  before. 
Her  flesh  to  sinew  shiinks,  her  charms  areflfd; 
All  <lay  in  rifted  rocka  she  hides  ber  head. 
Soon  as  the  evening  ehows  a  sky  serene. 
Abroad  she  strays,  but  never  ixt  be  seen.        .M 
And  ever,  as  the  Weeping  Naiads  name 
Her  cruelty,  the  Nymph  repeata  ty.e  ^ame ; 
With  tbeni  she  joins,  her  lover  to  deplore, 
Anii  haunts  the  lonely  dales  be  nng*d  titfur-'. 
Iter  sex's  privilege  &he  yet  fetaios ; 
And,  though  to  nothing  wafted,  vrnee  remsi;;'. 

So  sung  the  Dniids— then,  with  rapture  fir'J, 
Thus  utter  what  the  Delphic  god  inspired: 

"  Ere  twice  ten  centaries  shall  fleet  away, 
A  Brunswick  prince  shall  Britain's  sct[>trc  Mif, 
No  more  fair  Liberty  shall  mourn  her  chains; 
The  maid  is  re^uM,  her  luv^d  Perseus  reifrs 
Fn)m  Jove  he  comet,  the  captive  to  restore; 
Nor  cau  the  thunder  of  his  sii«  do  more. 
Religion  siiall  dreail  nothing  but  disguise; 
Ami  Justice  need  no  bandage  for  her  eye<. 
Britannia  smiles,  nor  fears  a  foreign  lord; 
Her  safety  to  st  cure,  two  powers  accord. 
Her  Neptune^s  trid<nit,  and  her  monarch's  svori 
Like  him,  shall  his  Augnstas  shine  in  arms,  313 
Though  captive  to  his  Carolina*!  charms. 
Ages  with  future  heroes  she  shall  bless; 
And  Wnus  once  more  foond  an  Alban  race. 

'*  Then  shall  a  Clare  in  honour's  cause  CD^;f: 
Rxample  must  reeUim  a  graceless  age. 
Where  guides  them!»elres  for  guilty  \iewf  mislead; 
And  laws  e\en  by  the  legislators  bleed ; 
His  brave  (x>ntempt  of  state  shall  teach  the  prooi, 
None  hut  tht?  virtuous  are  of  noble  blood: 
For  tyrants  are  hut  prii^iccs  in  disguise,  3^ 

Though  !fpriing  by  long  descents  from  Ptoleuiie«> 
Kij:ht  he  shall  vindicate,  good  laws  defend; 
Thi>  rirnie<t  patriot,  atKl  the  warmest  frieod. 
Orcat  KtlwanFs  order  early  he  shall  wear; 
New  lischt  ri\<toring  tu  the  sullyM  star. 
Oft  will  his  leiMiro  thi>  retirement  chuse. 
Still  finding  future  suhjeots  for  the  Muse; 
And,  to  retKinl  the  syl van's  fatal  flame, 
The  place  shall  live  in  song,  and  Claremontls 
the  name.*' 


7r)  mr  la  dy  loufs.-i  lenoS: 

WITH   0VID*8   EPISTLFfl. 

In  moving  lini*s  th'»'5e  few  KpistU-s  to'.l 
What  fate  attends  t!ie  nymph  that  likes  too  veil: 
\h^^^•  faintly  the  successful  lo%ers  burn  ; 
An.l  th*  ir  nc'/lfctefl  eharins  how  iidies  rooom. 
Til'-  I'l'r  you  'II  find,  when  soft  i.ntiv-.ities  foil, 
A««^"rt  tluiv  upcoiitt'sti'd  riirht,  an«t  rail. 
'Foil  MXMi  tiirv  listen,  and  resent  too  late; 
•  F  N  -''re  thev  love,  whe?ie>r  th'^y  stride  to  hate. 
'I  lu'ir  -.  \  or  ]ir(nidly  hhans,  or  po'>i1y  erases; 
('•unip-ni'iiiu;  tyrants,  and  conoludinj:  slav.«. 

Ill  •iill-  ring hnasls  what  diifi-ring pa«iou"*^lo*' 
Ours  kindh-  «|uick,  but  your.*  trxtiut^ii^^h  slow. 


T!>«-  the  we  h.iast.  with  force  uw-  -rtaiii  hitins, 
;o:in*«l  to  laurels,  h-nt   Ih-'ir  ]  And  l»r**ak"»  loil  out,  as  a]ip' tstr  return^^: 


ui  a  Nal.n'  inuu  i*  i-  l»asi*  ii'-urn;  I«*'«a.ic.  j  IJnt  Nom-..  hk.'  iu'-'O-*''.  mounts  hv  ^oill  '!  jrrcC', 
uniiii  «  Willi  !:•  r  JImw*-'.        I  An:"  i;i  ;i  O'.iuiant  Rann' coMsuincs  ti«  {.I. nse. 
•l.niii.  |iri--«  mil  •■Mer,  ;       Y  so-  •••<,  in  all  that  can  ciur'isri*,  i.\c.4; 

.1^  *.  •  •A....'!  '.■•ni  ti.Mnc.  I  Au'l  ..or'-  in  ;;utiencc,  and  peraujdin^  welL 


II'  r  Ml 

y\    .     .Moiini   l^itiii**'. 


TO  THE  EARL  OF  GODOLPHIN. 


4*^9 


"tial  Nature  erfually  decrees : 

lave  your  pride,  and  we  our  perjuries. 

^h  f«)rai*d  to  conquer,  yet  too  oft  you  fall 

Yiof  oothing,  of  by  granting  alL 

t,  madam,  long  will  yom*  unpractised  years 

at  the  tale  of  lovers'  hopes  and  fears, 
^h  infiKtit  graces  sooth  your  gentle  hours, 
soft  tnan  sighs,  more  sweet  than  breathing 

flov^s; 
ish  ailmirers  your  keen  lightning  fear; 
right  at  distance,  but  destroys  if  near. 
3  time  ere  long,  if  verse  presage,  will  come, 
charms  shall  open  in  fiiil  Brudenell  bloom. 
res  shall  gaze,  all  hearts  shall  homage,  vow, 
lot  a  lover  languish  but  for  you,      [crowi^'d, 
Muse  shall  string  her  lyre,  with   garlands 
sach  bright  nymph  Khali  sicken  at  the  sound, 
when  Aurora  first  salutes  tht  sight, 
d  we  behold  the  tender  dawn  of  light; 
ivhen  with  riper  red  she  warms  the  skies, 
cling  throngs  the  wing'd  musicians  rise, 
:he  gay  groves  rejoice  in  symphonies^ 
peariy  flower  with  painted  beauty  shines ; 
every  star  its  fading  fire  resigus. 


RICHARD  EARL  OF  BURUNGtON, 

WITH  OVID'f  ART  OF  LOVB. 
LOAD, 

poet's  rules,  in  easy  numbers,  tell. 
It  the  pa^ion  he  describes  so  well. 
It  soft  art  successfully  refin'd, 
f{h  angry  Caesar  tVown*d,  the  fair  were  kind, 
ills  from  love,  than  tyrant*s  malice,  flow ; 
K  thuiuh'r  strikes  less  sure  than  Cupid's  bow. 
id  both  felt  the  pain,  and  found  the  ease: 
ioian<»  study  iiimt  thoir  own  disease. 
»ractice  of  that  agf  in  this  we  try, 
•s  would  listen  then,  and  lovers  lie. 
flattered  most  the  fair  were  most  polite, 
tbMight  her  own  admirer  in  the  right: 
;  but  faintly  rude  was  criminal, 
0  t>e  boldly  so,  atonM  for  all. 
ling  was  banishM  for  the  fair-one's  sake, 
(OX  ne*er  gives,  but  sufiers  ours  should  take, 
vice  to  you,  my  lorrl,  in  vain  we  bring; 
lowers  ne'er  fail  to  mct*t  the  l>looming  Spring, 
gh  you  possess  all  Nature'ti  gifts,  lake  rare; 
"s  queen  has  charms,  but  fatal  is  her  snare, 
all  that  goddess  her  false  smiles  bestows  ; 
ithe  sf  as  she  reisms,  from  whence  she  roie. 
ig  Zf;phyrs  sigh  with  fragrant  breath,  soft  gales 
c  her  gay  barge,  and  swell  the  silken  sails: 
silver  wave  in  beauteous  order  moves, 
as  her  bosom,  gentle  as  her  doves ; 
le  tbftt  once  embarks,  too  surely  finds 
Jen  sky,  black  storms,  and  angry  winds; 
t,  fe^rs,  and  anguish,  hovering  on  the  coast, 
wrecks  of  wretches  by  their  filly  lost, 
lien  coming  time  shall  bless  you  with  a  bride, 
Assion  not  persuade,  but  n-ason  guide ; 
id  of  gold,  let  gejntle  truth  endear ; 
las  most  charms  who  is  the  most  sincere, 
vain  variety,  'tis  but  disease; 
k  appetites  are  ever  hard  to  please, 
nympb  ma^t  fear  to  be  inquiiitive  ; 
iT  the  lex*!  quiet,  to  believe. 
L.  IX. 


Qer  air  an  easy  confidence  must  show, 
And  shun  to  find  what  she  would  dreaid  to  know  ; 
Still  charming  with  all  arts  that  can  engage. 
And  be  the  Juliana  of  the  age. 


TO  THE  DUTCHESS  OF  BOLTOX, 

ON    HSR   ITAYINO    ALL   THE   WINTER    IN    THJi 

COUNTRY.      . 

Cbai E  Tural  conquests,  and  set  free  your  swaiM» 

To  dryads  leave  the  groves,  to  nymphs  the  pUini* 

In  pensive  dales  alone  let  Fxho  dwell. 

And  each  sad  sigh  she  hears  with  sorrow  tell. 

Haste,  let  your  eyes  at  Kent's  pavilion '  tbine^ 

It  wants  but  stars,  and  then  the  work's  divine. 

Of  late.  Fame  only  tells  of  yielding  towns. 

Of  captive  generals  and  protected  crowns. 

Of  purchas*d  laurels,  and  of  battles  won, 

Lines  forcM,  states  vanquish'd,  provinces  o'er-raii. 

And  all  Alcides'  labour  summ'd  in  one. 

The  brave  must  to  the  fair  now  yield  the  prize. 
And  Bnglish  arms  submit  to  English  eyes : 
In  whi<*h  bright  list  among  the  first  you  stand; 
Though  eai'h  a  goddess,  or  a  Sunderland. 


TO  THE  DUKE  OF  MARLBOROUGH, 

ON  Hit  VOLUNTARY  BANISHMENT. 

Oo,  mighty  prince,  and  those  gn-at  nations  see. 
Which  thy  victorious  arms  before  made  free; 
View  that  fam'd  column,  where  thy  name  engrav'd 
Shall  tell  their  children  who  their  empire  sav'd. 
Point  out  that  marble  where  thy  woith  is  shown. 
To  every  grateful  country  but  thy  own. 
O  censure  undeserved!  unequal  fate! 
Which  strove  to  lessen  him  who  made  her  great: 
Which,  pampered  with  success  and  rich  in  fame^ 
Extoli'd  his  conquests,  but  oondemn'd  his  nania. 
Rut  virtue  is  a  crime  when  plac'd  on  high, 
Though  all  the  fault'nin  the  beholder's  eye ; 
Y<'t  he,  untouched  as  in  the  heat  of  wan, 
Flies  from  no  dangers  but  domestic  jars. 
Smiles  at  the  dart  which  angry  Envy  shakes. 
And  only  fears  for  her  whom  he  forsakes : 
He  grieves  to  find  the  course  of  virtue  cn.'SS'd, 
Blushing  to  see  our  blo<xl  no  butter  .lost; 
Disdains  in  factious  parties  to  contend. 
And  proves  in  absence  most  Britannia's  friend. 
So  the  Krtat  Scipio  of  old,  to  shun 
That  glorious  envy  which  his  arms  had  woo. 
Far  fnini  his  dear«  ungrateful  Rome  retic'd, 
PrepaiM,  whene'er  his  country's  cause  requir'd. 
To  shine  in  peace  or  war,  and  be  again  admir'd. 


TO  THE  EARL  OF  GODOLPHIX. 

Whilst  weeping  Europe  bends  beneath  her  illiy 
And  where  the  sword  destroys  not,  famine  kills  ; 
Our  isle  eijoys,  by  your  successful  care. 
The  pomp  of  peace,  ainidst  the  woes  of  war. 
So  much  the  public  to  your  prudence  owes^ 
You  think  no  labours  long  for  our  repose ; 

*  A  gallery  at  St.  James*s. 
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Such  conduct,  such  integrity  are  shown. 
There  are  no  coffers  empty  but  your  own. 

From  mean  dependance,  merit  you  r(  trieve. 
Unasked  you  offer,  and  unseen  you  give: 
Your  favour,  like  the  Nile,  increase  bestows. 
And  yet  conceals  the  source  from  wUemte  it  flows. 
No  pomp,  or  .crand  appearance,  you  approve: 
A  people  at  their  ease  is  what  you  love: 
To  lessen  taxes,  and  a  nation  save. 
Are  all  the  grants  your  services  would  have^ 
Thus  far  the  state-machine  wants  no  repair, 
But  moves  in  matchless  order  by  your  care  ^ 
Free  from  confusion,  settled  and  serene; 
And,  like  the  universe,  by  springs  unseen. 

But  now  some  star,  siuistt-r  to  our  prayers, 
Contrives  new  schemes,  aud  calls  you  from  affairs: 
No  anguish  in  your  looks,  or  carf  s  appear, 
But  how  to  teach  th*  uiipracLisM  crew  to  steer. 
Thus,  like  a  victim,  no  constraint  you  need, 
To  expiate  their  offence  by  whom  you  bleed. 

Ingratitude's  a  weed  of  every  clime, 
It  thrives  too  fiast  at  first,  but  fades  in  time. 
The  god  of  day,  and  your  own  lot*s  the  same; 
The  vapours  you  have  raisM  obscure  your  flame : 
But  though  you  suffer,  and  awhile  retreat. 
Your  globe  of  light  looks  larger  as  you  set 


ON  HER  MAJESTY'S  STATUE 

IN  ST.  PAUL'S  CHURCH'YARD. 

Near  the  vast  bulk  of  that  8tupen<lou8  frame. 
Known  by  the  Gentiles*  great  apostle's  name; 
With  grace  divine,  great  Anna's  seen  to  rise, 
An  awfiil  form  that  glads  a  nation's  eyes; 
Beneath  her  feet  four  mighty  realms  appear, 
And  with  due  rieverence  pay  their  homage  there. 
Britain  and  Ireland  seem  to  own  her  grace. 
And  even  wild  India  wears  a  smiling  face. 

But  France  alone  with  downcast  eyes  is  seen. 
The  sad  attendant  of  so  good  a  queen : 
Ungrateful  country !  to  forget  so  soon, 
All  that  great  Anna  for  thy  sake  lias  done: 
When  sworn  the  kind  defender  of  thy  cause. 
Spite  of  her  dear  religion,  spite  of  l|iws; 
For  thee  she  sheath'd  the  terrours  of  her  sword, 
For  thee  she  broke  her  general — and  her  word : 
For  thee  her  mind  in  (k>uhtfiil  terms  she  told. 
And  leanrd  to  speak  like  orach's  of  old. 
For  thee,  for  thee  alone,  what  could  she  more? 
She  lost  the  honour  she  had  gaiuM  before ; 
Lost  all  the  trophies,  which  her  arftis  had  won 
(Such  Caesar  never  knew,  nor  Philip's  son); 
Resipi'd  the  glories  of  a  ten  year's  reign,     [^tun. 
And  such  as  none  but  Marlborough's  arm  could 
For  thee  in  annals  she's  content  to  shine. 
Like  other  monarchs  of  the  Stuart  line. 


ON  THE  NEW  CONSPIRACY,  1716. 

Where,   where,   degenerate  countrymen — how 
Will  your  fond  folly  and  your  madness  fly?  [high 
Are  scenes  of  death,  and  servile  chains  so  dear. 
To  sue  for  blood  and  bondage  every  year, 
Uk*  rebel  Jews,  with  too  much  freedom  curst, 
To  court  a  change— —though  c«^rtain  of  the  worst? 
Th:re  is  no  climate  which  you  liave  not  sought, 
Whtre  tools  of  wsu-,and  vagrant  ki^gg,  are  bought; 


O  !  noble  passion,  to  your  country  kini, ' 
To  crown  her  with— the  reAise  of  mankiiML 
As  if  the  ne«r  Rome,  which  your  scbemes  iiafoU» 
Were'to  be  built  oa  rapine  like  the  M, 
While  her  asylum  openly  provides 
For  every  ruffian  every  natioD  hides. 

Will  you  still  tempt  the  great  avenger's  blow. 
And  force  the  bolt — ^which  he  is  loath  to  throw; 
Have  there  too  few  already  bit  the  plains. 
To  make  you  seek  new  Prestons  and  Domblains? 
If  vengeance  loses  its  effects  so  hat. 
Yet  those  of  mercy  sore— should  longer  UbI. 

Say,  is  it  rashness  or  despair  provokes 
Your'harden'd  hearts  to  these  repeated  strokes; 
Reply: — Behold,  their  k>oks,  their  souls  declare, 
A!!  pale  with  guilt,  and  dumb  with  deep  despair. 

Hear  then,  you  sons  of  blood,  yoardestin*dfote, 
Hear,  ere  you  sin  too  soon — repent  too  late. 
Madly  you  try  to  weaken  GeoTge*8  reign. 
And  stem  the  stream  of  Providence  in  vain. 
By  right,  by  worth,  by  wonders,  made  our  own. 
The  hand  that  gave  it  shall  preserve  his  throne. 
As  vain  your  hopes  to  distant  times  remove. 
To  try  the  second,  or  the  third  from  Jove; 
For  'tis  the  nature  of  that  sacred  line. 
To  conquer  monsters,^ and  to  grow  divine. 


ON  THE  KING  OF  SPAIN 

Pallas,  destructive  to  the  Trojan  line,       [vine: 
Raz*d  tlieir  proud  walls,  though  built  by  hands  d.* 
But  love's  bright  goddess,  with  propitious  grsce, 
Preserv'd  a  hero,  and  restored  the  race. 
Thus  the  fam'd  empire  where  the  Iber  flows. 
Fell  by  Eliza,  and  by  Anna  rose. 


VERSES 


WRITTEN    FOR   THE  TOASTING-G LASSES   OF  TBI 
KIT-CAT-CLtlB,  1703. 

LADY  CARU8LE. 

Carlisle's  name  can  every  Muse  inspire; 
To  Carlisle  fill  the  glass,  and  tune  the  lyre. 
With  his  lov*d  bays  the  god  of  day  shall  crow* 
A  wit  and  lustre  equal  to  his  own.  - 

THE  SAME. 

At  once  the  Sun  and  Carlisle  took  their  way. 
To  warm  the  frozen  north,  and  kindle  day ; 
The  flowers  to  both  their  glad  creation  ow'd. 
Their  virtues  he,  their  beauties  she  bestow'd. 

■ 

LADY  ESSEX. 

The  bravest  hero,  and  the  brightest  dame. 
From  Belgians  happy  clime  Britannia  drew ; 

One  pregnant  cloud  we  find  does  often  fram^ 
The  awful  thunder  and  the  gentle  dew. 

THE  SAME. 

To  F^sex  fill  the  sprightly  wine  ; 
The  health^s  engaging  and  divine. 
l,et  pun^st  odours  scent  the  air. 
And  wreaths  of  roses  bind  our  hair : 
In  her  chaste  lips  these  blushing  lie. 
And  those  her  gentle  sight  sup]^/. 


PROLOGUES. 
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LADY  HYDC 

i  of  wine  grows  jealous  of  hit  art, 
Ires  the  head,  but  Hyde  the  heart. 
1  of  love  looks  on,  and  smiles  to 
more  mighty  ihan  a  deity. 

)N  L4DY  HYOB  IN  CHILD-BED, 

»ugh  in  agonies,  her  graces  keeps, 
sand  charms  the  njrmph^s  complaints 
f  dew  so  mild  Aurora  weeps,        [adorn; 
bright  offspring  is  the  cheerful  Mom. 

LADY  WHARTON. 

fove  to  Ida  did  the  gods  invite, 
tmortal  toasting  passed  the  night, 
e  than  nectar  he  the  banquet  bless'd, 
ton  was  the  Venus  of  the  feast. 


PJROLOGUE, 

DESIGNED  FOR  TAMERLANE. 

mighty  hero  comes,  to  warm 
ling  blood,  and  bid  you,  Britons,  arm. 
much  he  owes,  to  virtue  more ; 
to  save,  and  conquers  to  restore. 
I  no  text,  uor  makes  dragoons  persuade; 
iligion,  but  he  hates  the  trade, 
nankiiid,  they  by  his  labour  live; 
icily  is  his  prerogative, 
destroys  less  than  his  mercy  saves, 
,  except  his  passions,  are  liis  slaves. 
Lous,  is  the  prince  that  you  possess, 

greatest,  and  in  camps  no  less: 
.  not  cruel;  wise  without  deceit; 
n  age  curbM  with  a  Bajazet. 
lisdaining  to  be  too  secure,  ' 

Dtection,  and  yet  grudge  liis  power. 
a  monarch's  right  is  in  dispute; 
;  supplii's,  are  only  absolute. 
r  shame  !  your  factious  feuds  decline, 
you've  laboured  for  the  Bourbon  tine : 

rights,  an  Austrian  prince  alone 
nod  upon  a  Spanish  throne. 
5  less  could  on  great  Eugene  call ; 
ne  rocks  require  an  Uaunibal : 
you  your  lost  honour  to  retrieve; 
i  will  6ght,  when  ouce  th«  senate  give, 
cabals  and  factions,  and  in  spight 
nd  Tory  in  this  cause  unite. 
viil  then  send  Anjou  back  to  France ; 
he  meteor  end  his  airy  dance : 

Mantuan  soil  he  may  repair, 
att^  licnU  were  Latium's  care, 
ic'U  find  some  Cornish  borough  here. 


PROLOGUE 

IfUSIC-MEETlNG  IN  YORK-BUILDINGS. 

[usic  and  more  powerful  beauties  reign, 
upport  the  pleasure  and  the  pain? 
soft  magic  those  two  Syrens  try, 
isten,  or  but  look,  we  die. 
d  we  then  the  wondrous  tales  admire, 
s'  numbers,  or  Amphion*8  lyre; 
ected  by  barmoniooi  skill,  [still ! 

tains  mov'd,  and  rapid  streams  stood 


Behold  this  acene  of  beauty,  and  confieit 
The  wonder  greater,  and  the  fiction  lest. 
Like  human  victims  here  we  stand  decreed 
To  worship  those  bright  altars  whei«  we  blaed. 
Who  braves  his  fate  in  fields,  must  tremble  here; 
Triumphant  love  more  vassals  makes  than  fear* 
No  faction  homage  to  the  fiur  denies ; 
The  right  divine's  apparent  in  their  ejeB, 
That  emigre's  fii^d,  that's  founded  in  desire; 
Those  flames,  the  vestals  guard,  can  ne'er  ezptra. 


PROLOGUE 


TO  THE  CORNISH  SQUIRE,  A  C6MBDT. 

Who  dares  not  plot  in  this  good-natur'd  ag4? 
Each  place  is  privileg'd  except  the  stage; 
There  the  dread  phalanx  of  reformers  come. 
Sworn  foes  to  wit,  as  Carthage  was  to  Ronie; 
Their  ears  so  sanctify'd,  no  scenes  can  please^ 
But  heavy  hymns,  or  pensive  homilies; 
Truths,  plainly  told,  their  tender  nature  wound* 
Young  rakes  must,  like  old  patriarch's  expound; 
The  painted  punk  the  proselyte  must  play. 
And  bawds,  like  fille-devotes,  procure  and  pray. 
How  nature  is  inverted  f  soon  you'll  see 
Senates  unanimous,  and  sects  agi^ee, 
Jews  at  extortion  rail,  and  monks  at  mystery. 
Let  characters  be  represented  true, 
An  airy  sinner  makes  an  awkward  Prue. 
With  force  and  fitting  freedom  vice  arraign ; 
Though  pulpits  flatter,  let  the  stage  sp^  pl*ii^ 
If  Verres  gripes  the  poor,  or  Nsenius  write. 
Call  that  the  robbet,  this  the  parasite. 
Ne'er  aim  to  make  an  eagle  of  an  owl ; 
Cinna's  a  statesman;  Sydrophel,  a  tooL 
Our  censurers  with  want  of  thought  dispense. 
But  tremble  at  the  hideous  sin  of  sense. 
Who  would  not  such  hard  fiite  as  oars  bemoan. 
Indicted  for  some  wit,  and  damn'd  for  none? 
But  if,  to  day,  some  scandal  should  appear. 
Let  those  precise  Tartuflii  bind  o'er  Moliere. 
Poet,  and  papist  too,  they'll  surely  maul. 
There's  no  indulgences  at  Hicks's-hall. 
Gold  only  can  their  pious  spite  allay, 
They  call  none  criminals  that  can  but  pay: 
The  heedless  shrines  with  victims  they  invoke. 
They  take  the  fat,  and  give  the  gods  the  smoke. 


PROLOGUE 


SPOKEN  AT  THE  OPENING  OF  THE  QUEEN'S  THE- 
ATRE IN  THE  HAYMARJKET. 

Such  was  our  builder's  art,  that,  soon  as  nam'd. 
This  fabric,  like  the  infant  world,  was  fram'd. 
The  architect  must  on  dull  order  wait, 
But  'tis  the  poet  only  can  create. 
None  else,  at  pleasure,  can  duration  give: 
When  marble  fails,  the  Muses'  structures  live. 
The  Cyprian  fane  is  now  no  longer  seen. 
Though  sacred  to  the  name  of  love's  fair  queenf: 
E'en  Athens  scarce  in  pompous  ruin  stands. 
Though  finish'd  by  the  leam'd  Minerva*s  hands* 
More  sure  presages  firom  these  walls  we  find^ 
By  beauty  ■  founded,  and  by  wit  design'd^ 

'  Lady  Sonderlamd. 
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GAftTH'S  POEMS. 


In  the  good  age  of  ghostly  ismoranre, 
How  did  cathedrals  rise,  and  zeal  advance! 
The  merry  monki  said  orisous  at  ease, 
Largo  were  their  meals,  and  liicht  their  penances; 
Pardons  for  sins  were  purchasM  with  estates, 
And  none  but  rogues  in  rags  dy'd  reprobates. 
But,  now  that  pious  pageantry's  no  more. 
And  stages  thrive,  as  churches  did  before: 
Your  own  magnificence  you  here  surrey. 
Majestic  columns  stand,  where  dunghil|s  lay. 
And  carrs  triumphal  rise  from  carts  uf  liay. 
Swains  here  are  taught  to  hope,  and  nymphs  to 

fear. 
And  big  Almanzoi^s  %ht  mocks  Blenheim's  here. 
Descending  goddesws  adorn  our  scenes. 
And  quit  their  bright  abodes  for  gilt  machines. 
Should  Jove,  for  this  fair  circle,  leave  his  throne, 
HeM  meet  a  lightning  fiercer  than  his  own. 
Though  to  the  Sun  his  towering  eaglrs  rise. 
They  scarce  could  bear  the  lustre  oif  these  eyes. 


EPILOGUE 


TO  THE  TRAGEDY  OF  CATO. 

What  odd  fantastic  things  we  women  do ! 

Who  would  not  listen  when  young  Ipvcrs  woo  ? 

What !  die  a  maid,  yet  have  the  choice  uf  two  ! 

Ladies  are  often  cruel  to  their  cost : 

To  give  you  pain,  themselves  they  punish  most. 

Vows  of  virginity  should  well  be  weigliM ; 

Too  oft*they*re  canceled,  though  in  convents  made. 

Would  you  revenge  such   rash  i-esolves^— you 
may 

Be  spiteful — and  believe  the  thing  we  say ; 

Wf  hate  you,  when  you're  easily  said  nay. 

How  needless,  if  you  knew  us,  were  yuur  fears! 

Let  love  have  eyes,  and  beauty  will  have  ears. 

Our  hearts  are  form*d,  as  you  yourselves  would 
choose. 

Too  proud  to  ask,  too  humble  to  refuse: 
Wc  give  to  merit,  and  to  wealth  we  sell; 

He  sighs  with  most  success  that  settles  well. 

The  woes  of  wedlock  with  the  joys  we  mix; 

'Tisbcst  repenting  in  a  coach  and  six. 

Blame  not  our  conduct,  since  we  but  pursue 

Those  lively  lessons  we  have  learn'd  from  you  : 
Your  breasts  no  more  the  fire  of  beautv  wam»s, 
But  wicked  wealth  usurps  the  power  of  charms. 
What  pains  to  get  the  gaudy  thing  you  hute, 
To  swell  in  show,  nnd  be  a  wretch  in  state  ! 
At  plays  vou  ogle,  at  the  ring  you  bow ; 
E'en  churches  are  no  sanctuaries  now; 
There  golden  idols  all  your  vows  receive;^ 
She  is  no  goddess  who  has  nought  to  give. 
Oh  may  once  more  the  happy  ajce  appear. 
When  words  were  artless,  and  the  thoughts  sincere; 
When  gold  and  grandeur  were  unenvy'd  things. 
And  courts  less  coveted  than  groves  and  springs. 
Love  then  shall  only  mourn  when  truth  complains, 
And  constancy  feel  transport  in  its  chains; 
ISiglis  with  80(M.>cs8  their  own  sofl  anguish  tell. 
And  eyes  shall  utter  what  the  lips  conceal : 
Virtue  again  to  its  bright  station  climb. 
And  beauty  fear  no  en^my  but  time : 
'I'he  fair  shull  listen  to  desert  alone, 
Aud  «vefy  Lucia  fiad  a  Cato*f  soo* 


A    SOLILOStUr, 

OUT  OF  ITAUAJI. 


Could  he  whom  my  dissembled  rigoar  grieni 
But  knowlrhat  torment  to  my  aoul  it  gives; 
He*d  find  how  fondly  I  return  hit  flame. 
And  want  myself  the  pity  he  wonW  clahn. 
Immortal  gods  !  why  has  your  doom  decreed 
Two  wounded  hearts  with  equal   pangs  ^kmI 

bleed? 
Since  that  great  law,  which  your  tribunal  guides 
Has  joinM  in  love  whom  destiny  divides  ; 
Repent,  ye  powers,  the  injuries  you  cause. 
Or  change  our  natures,  or  reform  your  laws. 
Unhappy  partner  of  my  killing  pain. 
Think  what  I  fed  the  moment  jrou  complain. 
Each  sigh  you  utter  wounds  my  tendereit  pad 
So  much  my  lips  misrepresent  my  heart. 
When  from  your  eye*  the  fiilling  dro]>i  dbtil. 
My  vital  blood  in  every  tear  you  «pill: 
And  all  those  mournful  agonies  I  hear. 
Are  but  the  echoes  of  my  ewn  despair. 


AN  IMITATION  OF  A  FRENCH  AVTBO. 

Can  you  count  the  silver  lights 

That  deck  the  skits,  and  cheer  the  nights  ; 

Or  the  leaves  that  strow  the  vales. 

When  gn>ves  are  stript  by  winter-gales  ; 

Or  the  drops  that  in  the  morn 

Hang  with  transparent  pearl  the  thorn; 

Or  bridegroom's  Joys  or  miser's  cares. 

Or  gamtstei's  oaths,  or  hermit's  prayers ; 

Or  envy's  pangs,  or  love's  alarms. 

Or  Marlborough^s  acts,  or n's  charms  ? 


ANACREONTIC  EPISTLE  TO  MR.  GA\ 

ON    Hie   POEMS. 

When  Fame  did  o'er  the  spacious  plain 

The  lays  she  onre  had  learnM  repeat ; 
All  listened  to  the  tuneful  strain, 

And  wonder'd  who  ccxuld  sing  so  sweet. 
'Twas  thus.     The  Graces  h'  Id  the  lyre, 

Th*  harmonious  frame  the  Muses  strung. 
The  Loves  and  Smiles  rompos'd  the  choir, 

Aud  Gay  transcrib'd  what  Pbcebus  sung. 


TO   THE  MERRY  POETASTER 

AT  8ADLERS-HALL  IN  CHKAPSIDE. 

Unwieldy  pedant,  let  thy  awkward  Muse 
With  censures  praise,  with  flatteries  abuse. 
To  lash,  and  not  be  felt,  in  thee's  an  art; 
Thou  ne'er  mad'st  any,  but  thy  school-boys,  sn» 
Then  be  advis'd,  and  scribble  not  again ; 
Thon'rt  fashion'd  for  a  flail,  and  not  a  pen. 

If  B I's  immortal  wit  thou  woUld'st  decrj^ 

Pretend  *tis  he  that  writ  thy  poetry. 
Thy  feeble  satire  ne'er  can  do  him  wrong  s 
Thy  poemi  aad  thy  patieati  li?«  not  loaf* 


EARL  OF  GODOLPHIN  TO  DR.  GARTH. 
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lRL  or  OODOLPHIN  TO  DR.  GARTH,    UPON 
LOSS    OF    MISS    DINOLE:    IN    RETURN    TO 
DOCTOR'S    CONSOLATORY  YIRSBS  TO  IIIM, 
i  THE  LOSS  OF  HIS  ROD  ' 

who  the  pangs  of  my  embitter'd  rage 
t,  with  thy  never-dying  verse,  assuuge: 
tal  verse,  secure  tu  live  as  long 
:  curs*d  prose  that  did  condemn  thy  song : 
aappy  bard,  whose  double-gitted  pen, 
an  cure  an  aching  com,  or  spleen; 
lucky  hand  administers  repose      « 
I  to  breakini;  heart,  as  broken  nose; 
this  tribute:  thiuk  it  all  1  had^ 
inipensc  of  thine,  when  1  was  sad. 
t   though  it  comes  fiom   an    unpractis*d 
Muse, 

the  best,  prrown  worse  by  long  disuse; 
ice  lost,  siuc«  unce  I  did  complain 
— pI's  cold  neglect  in  humble  strain; 
*hi*ck'd  by  slavish  conscience,  she  dcny'd 
»w  aside  the  niece,  and  act  the  bride  : 
-e  1  may  be  tlioui^ht  among  the  throng, 
)  sing,  to  \vhi!>tle  out  a  song: 
ike  the  kind  remembrance  of  my  verse, 
DingieN  loss  with  sorrow  I  rehearse, 
le  is  lost,  the  hollow  caves  resound 
is  lost,  and  multiply  the  sound  ; 

•  Sec  above,  p.  449. 


Till  Echo,  chanting  it  by  just  degree, 
Shortens  to  ding,  then  softens  it  to  D. 

Dingle  is  lost;  where's  now  the  parent's  care. 
The  boasted  force  of  piety  and  prayer  ? 
No  more  shall  she  withiu  thy  spacious  hall 
Lead  up /he  dance,  and  animate  the  ball; 
Deserted  thus,  no  more  sbalt  thou  engage 
Under  the  roof  to  Whartonizc  the  age.. 

TrainM  by  thy  care,  by  thy  example  led, 
Karly  slic  learnt  to  scorn  the  nuptial  bed; 
In  vain  by  thy  advice  enlarged  her  mind. 
And  vow*d,  like  thee,  to  multiply  her  kind: 
For  Dingle  thou  didst  bless  the  nether  skies; 
In  hopes  a  mingled  race  might  once  arise, 
To  sooth  thy  hoary  age,  and  close  thy  dying  eyes. 

Learn,  ye  indulging  parents,  learn  from  hencfi 
Think  not  compliance  eVrwill  influence. 
The  fH\h  command  alone  you  did  enjoin. 
And  frankly  gave  her  up  the  other  nine : 
Yet  she,  though  that,  and  that  alone,  was  presf^ 
Regardless  of  your  will,  the  fifth  traiisgress'd. 

Hut  oh !  my  friend,  consider,  though  she*s  gone 
She  left  no  coffers  empty  but  her  own  ; 
Her  mind,  that  did  direct  the  great  machine, 
Mov*d,  like  the  unireriie,  by  springs  unseen ; 
And,  though  from  thy  instructions  she  retreats. 
Her  globe  of  light  grows  larger  as  she  sets: 
For  nought  could  brighter  make  Jier  lustre  shin# 
Than  to  withdraw,  and  single  it  from  thine. 
Then  think  of  this;  and  pardon,  when  you  see 
Those  virtues,  you  so  hitc  admir*d  in  me. 
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In  the  good  age  of  ghostly  ignorance, 
How  did  cathedraU  rise,  and  zeal  advance! 
The  merry  monks  said  orisons  at  ease, 
Large  were  their  meals,  and  li<ht  their  penances; 
Pardons  for  sins  were  purchasM  with  estates. 
And  none  but  rogoes  in  rags  dyM  reprobates. 
But,  now  that  pious  pageantry's  no  more. 
And  stages  thrive,  as  churches  did  before: 
Your  own  magnificence  3rou  here  survey. 
Majestic  columns  stand,  where  dunghil)s  lay, 
And  carrs  triumphal  rise  from  carts  of  liay. 
Swains  here  are  taught  to  hope,  and  nymphs  to 

fear, 
And  big  AImanzor*s  fight  mocks  Blenheim*s  here. 
Descending  goddesses  adorn  our  scenes, 
And  quit  their  bright  abodes  for  gilt  machines. 
Should  Jove,  for  this  fair  circle,  leave  his  throne, 
HeM  meet  a  lightning  fiercer  than  his  own. 
Though  to  the  Sun  his  towering  eagles  rise. 
They  scarce  could  bear  the  lustre  of  these  eyes. 


EPILOGUE 


A   SOLlLOHUr, 

OUT  OF  ITAUAli. 


TO  THE  TRAGEDY  OF  CATO. 

Mr  HAT  odd  fontastic  things  we  women  do ! 

Who  would  not  listen  when  young  Ipvcrs  woo  ? 

What !  die  a  maid,  yet  have  the  choice  of  two  ! 

Ladies  are  often  cruel  to  their  cost : 

To  give  you  pain,  themselves  they  punish  most. 

Vows  of  virginity  should  well  be  weigltM ; 

Tno  oft*  they're  canceled,  though  in  convents  made. 

would  you  revenge  such  rash  resolves         you 
may 

Be  spiteful — and  believe  the  thing  wp  say ; 

Wl*  hate  you,  when  yuu^re  easily  said  nay. 

Huw  needless,  if  you  knew  us,  were  your  fears! 

Let  love  have  eyes,  and  beauty  will  have  ears. 

Our  hctarts  are  formed,  as  you  yourselves  would 
choose, 

Too  proud  to  ask,  too  humble  to  refuse: 
Wc  give  to  merit,  and  to  wealth  wc  sell; 
He  Kighs  with  most  success  that  settles  well. 
The  wov%  of  wedlock  with  the  joys  we  mix; 

'Tis  best  repenting  in  a  coach  and  six. 
Blame  not  our  conduct,  since  we  but  pursue 
Thos«;  lively  lessons  we  have  le^rn'd  from  you  : 
Your  breasts  no  more  the  fire  of  beauty  wamis, 
But  wicked  wealth  ustirps  the  power  of  charms. 
What  pains  to  get  the  gaudy  thing  you  hate, 
To  swell  in  show,  and  be  a  wretch  in  state  1 
At  plays  you  ogle,  at  the  ring  you  bow ; 
K*en  chun"h**sare  no  sanctuarie>  now; 
There  golden  idols  all  your  vows  receive ;, 
She  is  no  goddess  who  has  nought  to  give. 
Oh  may  once  more  the  happy  age  appear. 
When  words  were  artless,  and  the  thoughts  sincere; 
When  gold  and  grandeur  were  unenvyM  things. 
And  courts  less  coveted  than  grovi>s  and  springs. 
Love  then  shall  only  mourn  when  truth  complains, 
And  constancy  feel  transport  in  its  chains; 
Sighs  with  success  their  own  soft  anguish  tell, 
And  eyes  shall  utter  what  the  lips  conceal : 
Virtue  again  to  its  bright  station  climb, 
And  beauty  fear  no  endmy  but  time  : 
The  fair  shall  listen  to  desert  alunc. 
And  ttvefy  L.ucia  find  |k  Cato'i  son. 


Could  he  whom  my  dissembled  rigwir  grief  ei 
But  know^hat  torment  to  my  soul  it  gives; 
He*d  find  how  fondly  I  return  his  flame. 
And  want  myself  the  pity  he  would  darai. 
Immortal  gods  !  why  has  your  doom  decreed 
Two  wounded  hearU  with  equal   pangs  shod 

bleed? 
Since  that  great  law,  which  your  tribunal  guidei^ 
Has joiiiM  in  love  whom  destiny  divides ; 
Repent,  ye  powers,  the  injuries  you  cause. 
Or  change  our  natures,  or  reform  your  laws- 
Unhappy  partner  of  my  killing  pain, 
Thtak  what  I  feel  the  moment  3rou  complaia 
Each  sigh  you  utter  wounds  my  tewierest  pari 
So  much  my  lips  misrepresent  my  heart. 
When  from  your  eyes  thefialling  dro(>8  distil. 
My  vital  blood  in  every  tear  yoo  spill: 
And  all  those  mournful  agonies  I  hear. 
Arc  but  the  echoes  of  my  own  despair. 


AN  IMITATION  OF  A  FRENCH  AVTBOl 

Can  you  count  the  siK'cr  lights 

That  deck  the  skies,  and  cheer  the  nights  ; 

Or  the  leaves  that  strow  the  \*ales. 

When  groves  are  stript  by  winter-gales  j 

Or  the  drops  that  in  the  morn 

Hang  with  transparent  pearl  the  thorn; 

Or  bridegroom's  joys  or  miser's  cares, 

Or  gamester's  oaths,  or  hermit's  prayers ; 

Or  envy's  pangs,  or  love's  alarms, 

Or  Marlborough's  act*,  or u*s  charm<4  ? 


ANACREONTIC  EPISTLE  TO  MR,  GAY 

ON    HIF   POEMS. 

When  Fame  did  o'er  the  spacious  plain 

Tiic  lays  she  once  had  learnM  repeat ; 
All  listenM  to  the  tuneful  strain. 

And  wonder'd  who  cotild  sing  so  sweet 
•Twas  thus.     The  Graces  h*  Id  the  lyre, 

Th*  harmonious  frame  the  Muses  strung, 
The  Loves  and  Smiles  coroposM  the  choir. 

And  Gay  t'ranscrib'd  what  Phcebus  suog. 


TO   THE  MERRY  POETASTEH 

AT  8A0LERS-HALL  IN  CHEAPSIDE. 

Unwieldy  pedant,  let  thy  awkward  Muse 
With  censures  praise,  with  flatteries  abuse. 
To  lash,  and  not  be  felt,  in  thee's  an  art; 
Thou  ne'er  mad'st  any,  but  thy  school-boys,  nnsi 
Then  be  advis'd,  and  scribble  not  again ; 
Thou'rt  fashion'd  for  a  flail,  and  not  a  pen. 

If  B 1*8  immortal  wit  thou  would'st  decij^ 

Pretend  'tis  he  that  writ  thy  poetry. 
ITiy  feeble  satire  ne'er  can  do  him  wrong ; 
Thy  poemy  madtbypftUeatyUTtfaotloBf* 


EARL  OF  OODOLPHIN  TO  DR.  GARTH. 

Till  Ec-ho,  chanting  it  by  just  degree, 
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RL  OF  OODOLrHIN  TO  DR.  OARTH,    UPON 
LOSI    OF    MISi    DINGLE:    IN    RETURN    TO 
DOCTOR'S    CONSOLATORY  VIRSES  TO  IIIM, 
THE  LOSS  OF  HIS  ROD  * 

who  the  pangs  of  my  embittcr'd  rage 
t,  with  thy  never-dying  verse,  assuuge: 
:al  verse,  secure  to  live  as  long 
curs'd  prose  that  did  condemn  thy  soug : 
lappy  bard,  whose  double-giftod  pen, 
an  cure  an  aching  com,  or  spleen  ^ 
lucky  hand  administers  repose      « 
I  to  breaking  heart,  as  broken  nose; 
this  tribute:  think  it  all  I  had^ 
tmpense  of  thine,  when  I  was  sad. 
,t   though  it  comes  fiom   an    unpractised 
Muse, 

the  best,  grown  worse  by  long  disuse; 
ice  lost,  siurje  once  I  did  complain 
^'-^>8  cold  neglect  in  humble  strain ; 
L*hcck*d  by  slavish  conscience,  she  dcny'd 
3W  aside  the  niece,  and  act  the  bride : 
re  1  may  be  thous^ht  among  tlie  throng, 
;o  sing,  to  whistle  out  a  song: 
ake  the  kind  remembrance  of  my  verse, 
Dingle's  loss  with  sorrow  1  rehearse, 
rle  is  lost,  the  hollow  caves  resound 
is  lost,  and  multiply  the  sound  ; 

'  See  above,  p.  449. 


Shortens  to  ding,  then  softens  it  to  D. 

Dingle  is  lost;  where's  now  the  parent's  care. 
The  boasted  force  of  piety  and  prayer? 
No  more  shall  she  within  thy  sfiacious  hall 
Lead  upJLhe  dance,  and  animate  the  ball; 
Deserted  thus,  no  more  shalt  thou  engage 
Under  the  roof  to  Whartonize  the  age^ 

Trained  by  thy  care,  by  thy  example  led, 
Karly  she  learnt  to  scorn  the  nuptial  bed; 
In  vain  by  thy  advice  enlarg*d  her  mind. 
And  vow»d,  like  thee,  to  multiply  her  kind: 
For  Dingle  thou  didst  bless  the  nether  skies; 
In  hoi>es  a  mingled  race  might  once  arise. 
To  sooth  thy  hoary  age,  and  close  thy  dying  eyes. 

Learn,  ye  indulging  parents,  learn  from  hence 
Think  not  compliance  eVr  will  influence. 
The  fifth  command  alone  you  did  enjoin. 
And  frankly  gave  her  up  the  other  nine : 
Yet  she,  though  that,  and  that  alone,  waspreia^ 
Regardless  of  your  will,  the  fifth  transgressed. 

But  oh !  my  friend,  consider,  though  she's  gone 
She  left  no  coflfefs  empty  but  her  own  ;     - 
Her  mind,  that  did  direct  the  great  machine, 
Mov'd,  like  the  univente,  by  springs  unseen; 
And,  though  from  thy  instructions  she  retreats. 
Her  glolK?  of  light  grows  larger  as  she  sets : 
For  nought  couhl  brighter  make  her  lustre  shin# 
Than  to  withdraw,  and  single  it  from  thine. 
Then  think  of  this;  and  pardon,  when  you  tee 
I  Those  virtues,  you  so  late  admir'd  in  me. 
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LIFE  OF  NICHOLAS  ROWK 


BY  DR.  JOHNSON. 


I^ICHOLAS  ROWE  was  born  at  Little  Beckford  in  Bedfordshire,  in  1673.  Hb 
idy  had  long  possessed  a  considerable  estate,  with  a  good  house,  at  Larabeitoim  in 
svonshire'.  His  ancestor  from  whom  he  descended  in  a  direct  line  received  the  anai 
me  by  his  descendants  for  liis  bravery  in  the  Holy  War.  His  father,  John  Rcme, 
ID  was  the  first  that  quitted  his  paternal  acres  to  practise  any  part  of  profit,  proietsed 
e  law,  and  published  Benlow's  and  Dallison's  Reports  in  the  reign  of  James  the 
cond,  when,  in  opposition  to  the  notions,  then  diligently  propagated,  of  dispenabg 
meTy  be  ventured  to  remark  how  long  his  authors  rated  the  prerogative.  He  was 
ide  a  sergeant,  and  died  April  30,  1692.  He  was  buried  in  the  Temple  church. 
Nicholas  was  first  sent  to  a  private  sdiool  at  Highgate;  and,  beuig  afterwards 
M»ved  to  Westminster,  was  at  twelve  years*  diosen  one  of  the  king's  scholars.  Hir 
iHer  was  Busby,  who  sufiered  none  of  his  scholars  to  let  their  powers  lie  useless;  and 
I  exercises  in  several  languages  are  said  to  have  been  written  with  uncommon  degrees 
excellence,  and  yet  to  have  cost  him  very  little  labour. 

At  sixteen  he  had,  in  his  father's  opinion,  made  advances  in  learning  sufficient  to 
iiEiy  him  for  the  study  of  law,  and  was  entered  a  student  of  the  Middle  Tenqple, 
Mie  for  some  time  he  read  statutes  and  reports  with  proficiency  proportionate  to  the 
ne  cf  his  mind,  which  was  already  such  tliat  he  endeavoured  to  comprehend  law,  not 
a  series  of  precedents,  or  collection  of  positive  precepts,  but  as  a  system  of  ratioaal 
vernment,  and  impartial  justice. 

Wlien  be  was  nineteen,  he  was,  by  the  death  of  his  father,  left  more  to  his  owa 
lection,  and  probably  from  that  time  suffered  law  to  give  way  to  poetry.  At  twenty- 
e  be  produced  the  Ambitious  Step-Motlier,  which  was  received  with  so  much  favour. 
It  iiie  devoted  himself  from  that  time  wholly  to  elegant  literature. 
His  next  tragedy  (1702)  was  Tamerlane,  in  which,  under  the  name  of  T^uneriane,  he 
ended  to  characterise  king  William,  and  Lewis  the  Fourteenth  under  B^azet^  The 
tucs  of  Tamerlane  seem  to  have  been  arbitrarily  assigned  him  by  hb  poet,  for  I  know 
t  that  history  gives  any  other  qualities  than  those  which  make  a  conqueror.    His 

I  In  the  ViDare,  Lsmerton.    Oris.  Edit.  •  He  was  not  elected  tUl  1688^    N. 
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fashion,  however^  of  the  time  wasy  to  accnmulate  upon  Lewis  all  that  can  raise  hom 
and  detestation ;  and  whatever  good  was  withheld  from  him,  that  it  might  not  betfam 
away,  was  bestowed  upon  king  William. 

This  was  the  tragedy  which  Rowe  valued  most,  and  that  which  probably,  by  the  h 
of  political  auxiliaries,  excited  most  applause;  but  occasionstl  poetiy  must  ofteo  ceiii 
itself  with  occasional  praise.  Tamerlane  has  for  a  long  time  been  acted  only  ooa 
year,  on  the  night  when  king  William  landed.  Our  quarrel  with  Lewis  laa  been  k 
over ;  and  it  now  gratifies  neither  zeal  nor  mahce  to  see  him  painted  with  aggnnl 
features,  like  a  Saracen  upon  a  sign. 

The  Fair  Penitent,  his  next  production  (1709),  is  one  of  the  most  pleasing  tn^di 
on  the  stage,  where  it  still  keeps  its  turns  of  appearing,  and  probably  will  loagb 
them,  for  tliere  is  scarcely  any  work  of  any  poet  at  once  so  interesting  1^  the  fidik,  i 
so<delightful  by  tlic  language.  The  stoiy  b  domestic,  and  therefore  easily  reccifed 
the  imagination,  and  assimilated  to  common  life;  the  diction  Is  exquisitely  faainKNM 
and  soft  or  sprightly  as  occasion  requires. 

Tlic  character  of  Lothario  seems  to  have  been  expanded  by  Richardson  into  Lofda 
but  he  has  excelled  his  original  in  the  moral  effect  of  the  fiction.  Lothario^  with  §■ 
which  cannot  be  hated,  and  bravery  which  cannot  be  despised,  retains  too  much  eft 
spectator's  kindness.  It  was  in  the  power  of  Richardson  alone  to  teach  us  at  « 
esteem  and  detestation,  to  make  virtuous  res^tment  over-^power  all  the  benevoia 
whkh  wit,  elegance,  and  courage^  naturally  excite;  and  to  lose  at  last  the  hero  in  I 
villain. 

The  fifUi  act  is  not  equal  to  the  former;  the  events  of  die  drama  are  cxhaasle^i 
little  remains  but  to  talk  of  what  is  past.  It  has  been^bserved,  that  the  tide  ef  1 
play  does  not  sufficiently  correspond'  with  the  behaviour  of  Calista,  who  at  last  ski 
no  evident  signs  of  repentance,  but  may  be  reasonably  suspected  of  feeling  pain  fit 
detection  rather  than  from  guilt,  and  expresses  more  shame  than  sorrow,  and  move  n 
than  shame. 

His  next  (1706)  was  Ulysses;  which,  with  the  common  fate  of  mytbolof^cal slori 
b  now  generally  neglected.  We  have  been  too  early  acquainted  with  the  podi 
heroes,  to  expect  any  pleasure  from  their  revival ;  to  show  them  as  they  have  aliei 
been  shown,  is  to  dbgust  by  repetition;  to  give  them  new  quahties,  or  aew  advatns 
b  to  ofiend  by  violating  received  notions. 

The  Royal  Convert  (1708)  seems  to  have  a  better  claim  to  longevity.  Hie  fiUi 
drawn  from  an  obscure  and  barbarous  age,  to  which  fictions  are  more  eaaly  a 
properly  adapted ;  for  when  objects  are  imperfectly  seen,  they  eaaly  take  §anu  tm 
imagination.  The  scene  lies  among  our  ancestors  in  our  own  country,  ami  thereA 
very  easily  catclies  attention.  Rodogirae  is  a  personage  truly  tragical^  of  hi^  tfk 
and  violent  passions,  great  with  tempestuous  dignity,  and  wicked  with  a  aonl  tfaatwii 
have  been  heroic  if  it  had  been  virtuous.  The  motto  seems  to  tell,  diat  thu  ptajv 
not  successful. 

Rowe  does  not  always  remember  what  hb  characters  requnre.  In  Tameriane  then 
some  ridKulous  mention  of  the  god  of  love;  and  Rodogune,  a  savage  Saxon,  talb< 
Venus,  and  the  eagle  that  bears  the  thunder  of  Jupiter. 

The  play  discovers  its  own  date,  by  a  prediction  of  tlie  Union,  in  ™it«finB  i 
Cranmer's  prophetic  promises  to  Heniy  the  Eighth.  The  anticipated  MeHM  i 
union  are  not  very  naturally  introduced,  nor  very  happily  expressed. 
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He  once  (170())  tried  to  change  his  hand.    He  ventured  on  a  comedy,  and  produced 
c  Biter;  ^vith  which,  though  it  was  unfavourably  tn^ated  by  the  audience,  he  was 
Bself  delighted ;  for  he  is  said  to  have  sat  in  tlie  honse  laughing  with  great  vehemence, 
lenever  he  had,  in  his  own  opinion,  produced  a  jest.    But,  finding  that  lie  and  the 
blic  had  no  sympathy  of  mirth,  he  tried  at  lighter  scenes  no  more. 
After  the  Royal  Convert    (171+)    appeared  Jane  Shore,  written,  as  its  author 
>fesses,  in  imitation  of  Shakspeare's  style.     In  what  he  thought  himself  an  imitator 
Shakspeare,  it  is  not  easy  to  conceive.   The  numbers,  the  diction,  the  sentiments,  and 
e  conduct,  in  every  thing  which  imitation  can  consist,  are  remote  in  the  utmost  degree 
ND  the  manner  of  Shakspeare,  whose  dramas  it  resembles  only  as  it  is  an  English  story, 
d  as  some  of  the  persons  have  their  names  in  history.    This  play,  consisting  chiefly  of 
inestic  scenes  and  private  distress,  lays  hold  upon  the  heart.    The  wife  is  forgiven 
cause  she  repents,  and  the  husband  is  honoured  because  he  forgives.    This,  there* 
re,  is  one  of  those  pieces  which  we  still  welcome  on  the  stage. 
His  kst  tragedy  (1/15)  was  Lady  Jane  Grey,    lliis  subject  had  been  chosen  by 
r.  Smith,  whose  papers  were  put  into  Rowers  hands  such  as  he  describes  them  in  his 
efiice.    This  play  has  likewise  sunk  into  oblivion.    From  this  time  he  gave  nothing 
Me  to  the  stage. 

Bdng  by  a  competent  fortune  exempted  from  any  necessity  of  combatmg  his 
elination,  he  never  wrote  in  distress,  and  therefore  does  not  appear  to  have  ever  written 
baste.  His  works  were  finished  to  his  own  approbation,  and  bear  few  marks  of 
gUgence  or  hurry.  It  is  remarkable,  that  his  prologues  and  epilogues  are  all  his  own, 
M^  he  sometimes  supplied  others ;  he  afibrded  help,  but  did  not  solicit  it. 
Ab  his  studies  necessarily  made  him  accpminted  with  Shakspeare,  and  acquaintance 
Ddaoed  veneration,  he  undertook  (1709)  an  edition  of  his  works,  from  which  he 
ither  received  much  praise,  nor  seems  to  have  expected  it;  yet,  I  believe,  those  who 
oqpare  it  with  former  copies  will  find  that  he  has  done  more  than  he  promised ;  and 
it,  without  the  pomp  of  notes  or  boasts  of  criticism,  many  passages  are  happily  restored. 
t  prefixed  a  life  of  the  author,  such  as  tradition,  then  almost  expiring,  could  supply, 
d  a  preface ' ;  which  cannot  be  said  to  discover  much  profundity  or  penetration.  He 
teat  contributed  to  tlie  popularity  of  his  author. 

He  was  willing  enough  to  improve  his  fortune  by  other  arts  than  poetry.  He  was 
ider-secretary  for  three  years  when  the  duke  of  Queensberry  was  secretary  of  state, 
id  afterwards  applied  to  the  earl  of  Oxford  for  some  public  employment^.  Oxford 
joined  him  to  study  Spanish ;  and  when,  some  time  afterwards,  he  came  again,  and 
id  that  be  had  mastered  it,  dismissed  him  with  this  congratulation,  *'  Then,  sir,  I  envy 
lO  the  pleasuie  of  reading  Don  Quixote  in  the  original.*' 

Tfab  story  is  sufficiently  attested;  but  why  Oxford,  who  desired  to  be  tliought  a 
Ifomer  of  literature,  should  thus  insult  a  man  of  acknowledged  merit;  or  how  Rowe, 
ho  was  so  keen  a  Whigs  that  he  did  not  willingly  converse  with  men  of  the  opposite 
utff  could  ask  preferment  from  Oxford ;  it  is  not  now  possible  to  discover.  Pope, 
ho  told  the  story,  did  not  say  on  what  occasion  the  advice  was  gi^^en;  and,  though  he 
imed  Bowe's  disappointment,  doubted  whether  any  injury  was  intended  him,  but 
longht  it  rather  lord  Oxford's  odd  way. 

'  Mr.  Rowe'f  pfe&ce,  lumerer,  it  not  distinct,  as  it  might  be  supposed  from  this  passage,  flnom  the 
ife.     JR. 

5  Spence.  s  Ibid. 
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Jt  is  likely  that  he  lived  on  discontented  through  the  rest  of  qneen  Anne's  rei|ni ;  Imt 
the  time  came  at  last  when  he  found  kinder  friends.  At  tlie  accession  of  kin^  Gtnfjt 
he  was  made  poet-iaureat ;  1  am  afraid  by  the  ejection  of  poor  Nahum  Tate,  »ks 
( 1716)  died  in  the  Mint,  where  he  was  forced  to  seek  shelter  by  extreme  po^^rty.  He 
was  made  likewise  one  of  the  land  surveyors  of  the  customs  of  the  port  of  Lowkia. 
The  prince  of  Wales  chose  him  clerk  of  his  council ;  and  the  lord  chancellor  Parker,  h 
soon  as  he  received  the  seals,  appomted  him,  unasked,  secretary  of  the  presentitnK 
Such  an  accumulation  of  employments  undoubtedly  produced  a  very  coasideiabk 
revenue. 

Flaving  already  translated  some  parts  of  Lucan's  Pharsalia,  which  bad  been  pi^ 
lished  in  the  Miscellanies,  and  doubtless  received  many  praises,  he  undertook  a  venan 
of  the  whole  work,  which  he  lived  to  finish,  but  not  to  publish.  It  seems  to  have  beei 
printed  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Welwood,  who  prefixed  the  author's  life,  in  whkh  ii 
contained  the  following  character  : 

"  As  to  his  person,  it  was  graceful  and  well-made ;  his  face  regular,  and  of  a  mnlf 
beauty.  As  his  soul  was  well  lodged,  so  its  rational  and  animal  faculties  excelled  bt 
high  degree.  lie  had  a  quick  and  fruitful  invention,  a  deep  penetration,  and  a  lane 
compass  of  thought,  with  singular  dexterity  and  easiness  in  making  his  thoughts  In  te 
understood.  He  was  master  of  most  parts  of  polite  leammg,  especially  the  daswii 
authors,  both  Greek  ami  Latin;  understood  the  French,  Italian,  and  Spanish  langu^ei; 
and  spoke  the  first  fluently,  an<i  the  other  two  tolerably  well. 

"  Fie  had  likeu  ise  read  most  of  tlie  Greek  and  Roman  histories  in  their  original  la- 
guages,  and  most  that  are  wrote  in  English,  French,  Italian,  and  Spanish.  He  had  t 
goo<l  taste  in  philosophy  ;  and,  having  a  firm  impression  of  religion  upon  bis  mhid,  k 
took  great  delight  in  divinity  and  ecclesiastical  history,  in  both  which  he  made  greit 
advances  in  the  times  he  retired  into  the  country,  which  was  frequent.  He  expresed, 
on  ull  occasions,  his  full  persuasion  of  tlie  truth  of  revealed  religH>n ;  and  being  1 
sincere  member  of  the  established  church  liimself,  he  pitied,  but  condemned  not,  tboK 
that  dissented  from  it.  He  abhorred  the  principles  of  persecuting  men  upon  the  Wb' 
count  of  their  opinions  in  religion ;  and,  being  strict  in  his  own,  he  took  it  not  upn 
him  to  censure  those  of  another  persuasion.  His  conversation  was  plea^^ant,  witty,  ui 
learned,  without  the  least  tincture  of  affectation  or  pedantry;  and  his  inimitable  roaniKr 
of  diverting  and  enlivening  the  company  made  it  impossible  for  -  any  one  to  be  out  of 
humour  when  he  was  in  it.  Envy  and  detraction  seemed  to  be  entirely  foreign  to  lis 
constitution  ;  and  whatever  provocations  he  met  with  at  any  time,  he  passed  them  over 
without  the  least  thought  of  resentment  or  revenge.  As  Homer  had  a  Zoilus,  so  Mfi 
Kowe  had  sometimes  his;  for  there  were  not  wanting  malevolent  people,  and  pre- 
tenders to  poetry  too,  that  would  now-and-then  bark  at  his  best  peHbnnancet ;  bathe 
was  conscious  of  his  own  genius,  and  had  so  much  good-nature  as  to  forgive  them ;  nar 
could  he  ever  lie  tempted  to  return  tlicm  an  answer. 

"  The  love  of  learning  and  poetry  made  him  not  the  less  fit  for  business,  and  nobodj 
applied  himself  closer  to  it,  when  it  required  hb  attendance.  The  late  dobe  ef 
Queensl>erry,  when  he  was  secretary  of  state,  made  him  his  secretary  for  public  aflUff ; 
and  when  that  truly  great  man  came  to  know  him  well,  he  was  never  so  pleased  as 
when  Mr.  Rowe  was  in  his  company.  After  the  duke*s  death,  all  avenues  were  stopped 
to  his  preferment ;  and,  during  the  rest  of  that  reign,  he  passed  his  times  with  tbe 
Muses  and  his  books,  and  sometimes  the  conversation  of  his  friends. 
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•*  When  he  had  just  gdt  to  be  easy  in  his  fortune,  and  was  in  a  iair  way  to  make  it 
;  death  swept  him  away,  and  in  him  deprived  the  world  of  one  of  the  best  meo» 
well  as  one  of  the  best  geniuses  of  the  age.  He  died  like  a  christian  and  a  philo- 
b.  charity  with  all  mankind,  and  with  an  absolute  resignation  to  the  will  of 
8<»d.  He  kept  up  his  good-humour  to  the  last ;  and  took  leave  of  his  wife  and 
inends,  immediately  before  his  last  agony,  with  the  same  tranquillity  of  mind,  and  the 
PMpe  iadifierence  for  life,  as  though  he  had  been  upon  taking  but  a  sliort  journey,  He 
ms  twice  married ;  first  to  a  daughter  of  Mr.  Parsons,  one  of  the  auditors  of  the  revenue ; 
ttiid  afterwards  to  a  daughter  of  Mr.  Devenbh,  of  a  good  family  in  Dorsetshire.  By 
Ike  first  he  had  a  son ;  and  by  the  second  a  daughter,  married  afterwards  to  Mr.  Fane, 
He  died  the  6th  of  Deceiuber,  1?  18,  in  the  forty-fi(\h  year  of  his  age ;  and  was  buried 
Hl^  igtk  of  the  same  month  in  Westminster- abbey,  in  tlie  aile  where  many  of  our 
HagKiih  poets  are  interred,  over  against  Chaucer,  his  body  being  attended  by  a  select 
Mmber  of  his  friends,  and  the  dean  and  choir  officiating  at  the  funeral.'^ 
V  To  this  character,  which  is  apparently  given  witli  the  fondness  of  a  friend,  maybe 
«Ued  the  testimony  of  Pope,  who  says  in  a  letter  to  Blount,  "  Mr.  Rowe  accompanied 
,9tt  mod  passed  a  week  in  the  forest.  1  need  not  tell  you  how  much  a  man  of  his  turn 
■  Mtitained  me  ;  but  I  must  acquaint  you,  there  is  a  vivacity  and  gaiety  of  disposition^ 
ifcuint  peculiar  to  him,  which  make  it  impossible  to  pait  from  him  without  that  ua- 
Hiim  IB  which  generally  succeeds  all  our  pleasure." 

Pope  has  left  behind   him  another  mention  of  his  companion,  less  advantageous^ 
lUch  it  thus  reported  by  Dr.  Warburton. 

t  ^  Rowe,  in  Mr.  Pope's  opmion,  maintained  a  decent  character,  but  had  no  heart. 
Cr.  Addison  was  justly  ofiended  with  some  behaviour  which  arose  from  that  want,  and 
Itnuiged  himself  from  him ;  which  Rowe  felt  very  severely.  Mr.  Po|)e,  their  common 
Itaid,  knowing  this,  took  an  opportunity,  at  some  juncture  of  Mr.  Addison's  advance- 
WBUtf  to  tell  him  how  poor  Rowe  was  grieved  at  his  displeasure,  and  what  satisfaction 
■Lcapivawd  at  Mr.  Addison's  good  fortune,  which  he  expressed  so  naturally,  that  he 
|ir«  Pope)  could  not  but  tliuik  him  sincere.  Mr.  Addison  replied,  '  I  do  not  suspect 
ImI  he  .feigned  ;  but  the  levity  of  his  heart  is  such,  that  he  is  struck  with  any  new  ad- 
^atuie  ;  and  it  would  afiect  him  just  in  the  same  manner,  if  he  heard  I  was  going  to 
la-  haiBged.'— -Mr*  Pope  said  he  could  not  deny  but  Mr.  Addison  understood  Rowe 

„  YtuB  censure  time  has  not  left  us  the  power  of  confirming  or  refuting ;  but  ob^crva- 
Imi  daily  shows,  that  much  stress  is  not  to  be  laid  on  hyperbolical  accusational,  and 
pointed  sentences^  which  even  lie  that  utters  them  desires  to  be  applauded  rather  than 
■odited.  Addison  can  hardly  be  supposed  to  have  meant  all  that  he  said.  Few 
AtaLiacten  can  bear  the  microscopic  scruthiy  of  wit  quickened  by  anger ;  and  perhaps 
ha  best  advice  to  authors  would  be,  that  they  should  keep  out  of  tlie  way  of  one 

mother.    , 

r'Bowe  11  chiefly  to  be  considered  as  a  tragic  writer  and  a  translator.  In  his  attempt 
M  vomt^j  he  failed  so  ignominiously,  that  his  Biter  is  not  inserted  in  his  works ;  and 
Ub  oeoaaioDal  poems  and  short  compositions  are  rarely  worthy  of  either  praise  or  cen- 
IBK ;  for  diey  seem  the  casual  sports  of  a  mind  seeking  rather  to  amuse  its  leisure  than 

to'Caercise  its  powers. 

In  the  construction  of  his  dramas,  tliere  is  not  much  art ;  he  is  not  a  nice  observer 
9f  the  unities.     He  extends  time  and  varies  place  as  his  conveniemce  requires.    To  vaiy 
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tbe  place  is  ool,  in  my  opinion,  any  violation  of  nature,  if  the  change  be  made  behvecav 
tlie  acts ;  for  it  is  no  less  easy  for  the  spectator  to  stippoae  himself  at  Athens  m  tk 
second  act,  than  at  Thebes  in  the  first ;  but  to  change  the  scene,  as  is  done  by  Rowii 
in  the  middle  of  an  act,  is  to  add  more  acts  to  tbe  play,  smoe  an  act  is  so  much  of  tk 
business  as  is  transacted  without  intern^)tion.  Rowe,  by  tliis  licence,  easily  extricata 
himself  from  difficulties ;  as,  in  Jane  Gray,  when  we  have  been  terrified  with  all  the 
dreadful  pomp  of  public  execution,  and  are  wondering  how  the  heroine  or  the  pod 
will  proceed,  no  sooner  has  Jane  pronounced  some  prophetic  rhymes,  than — pass  tai 
be  gone — the  scene  closes,  and  Pembroke  and  Gardiner  are  turned  out  upon  the  stage. 

1  know  not  that  there  can  be  found  in  his  plays  any  deep  search  into  nature,  uj 
accurate  discriminations  of  kindred  qualities  or  nice  dis}]lay  of  passion  in  its  progres; 
all  is  general  and  undefined.  Nor  does  he  much  interest  or  afiect  the  auditor,  eioqt 
m  Jane  Shore,  who  is  always  seen  and  heard  with  pity.  Alicia  is  a  character  of  empty 
noise,  w  itli  no  resemblance  to  real  s(»rrow  or  to  natural  madness. 

Whence,  tlien,  has  Kowe  his  reputation  i  From  tlie  reasonableness  and  propriety  d 
some  of  his  scenes,  from  the  elegance  of  his  diction,  and  the  suavity  of  his  verse,  lie 
seldom  moves  either  pity  or  tcrrour,  but  he  often  elevates  tlie  sentiments;  he  seldoa 
pierces  the  breast,  but  he  always  delights  the  ear,  and  often  improves  the  under- 
standing. 

His  translation  of  the  Golden  Verses,  and  of  the  first  book  of  Quillefs  Poem,  hue 
nothing  in  them  remarkable.    The  Golden  Verses  are  tedious. 

The  version  of  Lucan  b  one  of  the  greatest  productions  of  English  poetry;  for  tkn 
is  perhaps  none  that  so  completely  exhibits  the  genius  and  spirit  of  the 
Lucan  is  distinguished  by  a  kind  of  dictatorial  or  philosophic  dignity,  rather,  as 
tilian  observes,  declamatory  tlian  poetical;  full  of  ambitious  morality  and  poiatol 
sentences,  comprised  in  vigorous  and  animated  lines.  This  character  Rowe  has  voj 
diligently  and  successfully  preserved.  His  versification,  which  is  such  as  his^cooliB- 
poraries  practised,  without  any  attempt  at  innovation  or  improvement,  selckm  wanli 
either  melody  or  force.  His  author's  seuse  is  sometimes  a  little  diluted  by  «*Mitifl^ 
infusions,  and  sometimes  weakened  by  too  much  expansion.  But  such  fiiults  are  to  ke 
expected  in  all  translations,  from  tlie  constraint  of  measures .  and  dissimilitude  of  la- 
guages.  The  Pharsalia  of  Rowc  deserves  more  notice  than  it  obtains,  and  as  it  is  mon 
read  will  be  more  esteemed^. 

•  The  Life  of  Rowc  i»  a  very  remarkabLe  instance  of  the  uncommon  strength  of  Dr.  Tnlinwrt 
memory.  When  1  received  from  him  the  MS.  he  complacently  observed,  **  that  the  criticun  «tt 
ii>l«rabiy  well  done,  considering  that  he  hod  not  snen  Rawe'g  works  ibr  thirty  yean.''    i^ 
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OLDEN  VERSES  OF  PYTHAGORAS. 

TRANflUlTKD  FROM  THB  GRBKK. 

TO  THE  HEADER. 

the  reader  will  forgive  the  liberty  I  have 
in  translating  these  versos  somewhat  at 
without  which  it  would  have  been  almost 
tsible  to  have  given  any  kind  cif  turn  in 
ih  poetry  to  so  dry  a  subject.  The  sense 
autlkor  is,  I  hope,  no  where  mistaken  j  and 
■e  seems  in  some  places  to  be  some  oddi- 
in  the  English  verses  to  the  Greek  text, 
u«  only  such  as  may  be  justified  from 
cle^s  Commentary,  and  delivered  by  him 
I  larger  and  explained  sense  of  the  au- 
.  short  precept,  i  have  in  some  fe»v  places 
red  to  differ  from  the  learned  Mr.  Dacier's 
-b  interpretation,  as  those  that  shall  give 
idves  the  trouble  of  a  strict  comparison 
jkL  How  iar  I  am  in  the  right,  is  left  to 
ader  to  determine. 

y  the  gods  thy  humble  homaj^  pay ; 
atest  this,  and  first  of  laws  obey : 
thy  vows,  observe  thy  plighted  troth, 
religion  bind  thee  to  thy  oath. 
oet  next  demand  tliy  just  regard, 
*d  on  Earth,  and  to  the  stars  preferred, 
:  and  endless  life,  their  virtue's  sure  re- 
ran!. 

Its  perform  and  honours  to  the  dead, 
y  wiw,  to  every  pious  shado. 
wly  duty  to  thy  parents  bow, 
.ce  and  ftivour  to  thy  kindred  show: 
it  concern  the  rest  of  human  kind, 
3Ut  the  man  to  virtue  best  inclin*d  ; 
thy  arms  receive,  him  to  thy  bosom  bind, 
of  such  a  friend,  preserve  him  still ; 
rart  his  counsels  with  thy  stubborn  will ; 
>  all  his  admonitions  prove. 
Id  to  all  his  offices  of  love : 
m  thy  heart,  so  true,  so  justly  dear, 
ash  word  nur  light  offences  tear. 


Bear  all  thou  canst,  still  with  hi«  failings  strif^ 
And  to  the  utmost  still,  and  still  forgive; 
For  strong  necessity  alone  explores 
The  secret  vigour  of  our  latent  powers. 
Rouses  and  urges  on  the  lazy  heart, 
Force,  to  itself  unknown  before,  t'  exert. 
By  use  thy  stronger  appetites  asswage. 
Thy  gluttony,  thy  slotli,  thy  lust,  thy  rages 
From  each  dishonest  act  of  shame  forbear; 
Of  others,  and  thyself,  alike  beware. 
Let  reverence  of  thytdf  thy  thoughts  control^ 
And  guard  the  sacred  temple  of  thy  soul. 
Let  justice  o*er  thy  word  and  deed  preside. 
And  reason  e'en  thy  meanest  actions  guide : 
For  know  that  death  is  man's  appointed  doom. 
Know  that  the  day  of  great  account  will  come. 
When  thy  past  life  shall  strictly  be  survey'd. 
Each  wonl,  cachdced,beinthe)>alance  laid. 
And  all  the  good  and  all  the  ill  most  justly  be  re- 
Far  wealth,  the  perishing,  uncertain  good,    [paid. 
Kbbing  and  flowing  like  the  fickle  flc^. 
That  knows  no  sure,  no  fix'd  abiding-place. 
But  wandering  loves  from  hand  to  hand  to  pass; 
Revolve  the  getter^  joy  and  loser*s  pain. 
And  think  if  it  be  worth  thy  while  to  gain. 
Of  all  those  sorrows  that  attend  mankind. 
With  patience  bear  the  lot  to  thee  assign'd : 
Nor  think  it  chance,  nor  murmur  at  the  load ; 
For  know  what  man  calls  fortune  is  from  Ood. 
In  what  thou  may'st,  from  wisdom  seek  rc>lief. 
And  let  her  healing  hand  asswage  thy  grief; 
Yet  still  whatever  the  righteous  doom  ordaini« 
What  cause  soever  multiplies  thy  pains. 
Let  not  those  pains  as  ills  be  understood ; 
For  God  delights  not  to  affiict  the  good. 

The  reasoning  art,  to  various  ends  applyM, 
Is  oft  a  sure,  but  oft  an  erring  guide. 
Thy  judgment  therefore  sound  and  cool  presenrc^ 
Nor  lightly  ftom  thy  resolution  swerve ; 
The  dazzling  pomp  of  words  does  oft  deceive. 
And  sweet  persuasion  wins  the  easy  to  belieYe# 
When  fools  and  liars  labour  to  persuade. 
Be  dumb,  ^Md  let  th«  babblcn  Tainly  plead. 
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Thit  abore  all,  this  precept  chiefly  learn, 
This  nearly  doea,  and  tirst,  thyself  concern  ; 
JLct  not  example,  let  no  soothing  tongue, 
Prevail  upon  thee  with  a  Syren's  sun^. 
To  do  thy  souPs  immortal  essence  wronpr. 
Of  good  and  ill  by  words  or  deeds  cxprest 
Choose  for  thyself,  and  always  choose  the  best. 

Let  wary  thoutrhtcach  enterprise  forerun, 
And  pomler  on  thy  task  before  bcyun, 
Lr.st  folly  should  thr  wretched  work  deface. 
And  mock  thy  fruitless  labours  with  disgrace* 
Fix)l8  huddle  on,  and  always  are  in  haste,   [waste. 
Act  without  thought,  and  thoughtless  wonls  they 
But  thou,  in  all  thou  dost,  with  early  can^s 
Strive  to  prevent  at  first  a  fate  like  theirs  ; 
That  sorrow  on  the  end  may  never  wait, 
Kor  sharp  repentance  make  thee  wise  t«x>  late. 

Beware  thy  meddling  hand  in  ought  to  try. 
That  docs  beyond  thy  reach  of  knowled^se  lie ; 
But  seek  to  know,  and  bend  thy  seriinis  thought 
To  search  the  profitable  knowledge  out. 
So  joys  on  jo3's  for  ever  shall  increase. 
Wisdom  shall  crown  thy  labours,  and  shall  bless 
Thy  life  with  pleasure,  and  thy  end  with  peace. 

Nor  let  the  body  want  hi  imrt,  but  shurc 
A  just  pro)K>rtion  of  thy  tender  care : 
For  health  and  welfare  prudently  provide. 
And  let  its  lawful  wants  be  all  supply'd. 
Let  sober  draughts  refresh,  and  wholesome  fare  ' 
Decaying  nature's  wasted  force  re]>air ; 
And  spriichtly  exercise  the  duller  spirits  cheer. 
In  all  things  still  wliicb  to  this  care  belong,     . 
Observe  this  rule,  to  guani  thy  soul  from  wrong. 
By  virtuous  use  thy  life  aud  manners  frame. 
Manly  and  simply  pure,  and  free  from  blame. 

Provoke  not  Envy's  deadly  rage,  hut  fly 
The  glancing  cui-sc  of  her  malicious  eye. 

Seek  not  in  needless  luxury  to  waste 
Thy  wonlth  andsubstaucc  with  aspcndthrin*s  haste. 
Yet,  flying  these,  be  watchful,  lest  thy  mind. 
Prone  to  extremes,  an  equal  danger  liiid, 
And  l)C  to  sordid  avarice  inclined. 
Distant  alike  fn>in  each,  to  neither  lean. 
But  ever  keep  the  happy  i;«hlen  mean. 

Be  careful  still  to  ;ruard  tliy  soul  from  wrong. 
And  let  thy  tiiought  prevent  Ihy  hand  and  tongue. 

Let  not  the  stealing  j;ihI  of  slerp  surpri^^^e, 
N'T  creep  in  slumb<M*soii  Ihy  weary  eyes, 
Ere  every  action  of  the  fiumer  day 
Strictly  thou  dost  and  righteously  survey. 
With  reverence  at  thy  own  tribunal  htand. 
And  answer  justly  to  thy  own  demand. 
Where  have  1  b<:en?  In  what  liavo  1  transgn-ssM  ? 
What  good  or  ill  has  this  day's  life  exprcssM  ? 
Where,  have  I  fail'd  in  \»hat  I  ought  to  do  ? 
In  what  to  (3o<l,  to  man,  or  to  myself  I  owe  ? 
Iii'iuire  severe  what-eVr  from  first  to  last,     [past. 
From  morningN  dau  n,  till  cvtrn'.ng's  i;loom,  has 
If  evil  w-  re  thy  dctsls,  npmting  mourn, 
And  Icl  thy  soul  with  sf.onir  remorse  be  torn. 
If  gofui,  thegt^ud  wiih  praee  of  mlixl  repay, 
And  to  thy  secret  self  with  pleasure  say, 
•*  Rejoic-.',  my  heart,  f.»r  all  weul  well  to-day.'* 

Tlie-ethoughts,  and  chiefly  these  my  mind  should 
Finpl'»y  thy  study,  and  eugat;*:  thy  love,     [move, 
These  are  the  lules  which  will  to  virtue  h:ad, 
And  teach  thy  feet  her  heavenly  paths  to  tread. 
This  by  his  name  I  swear,  whose  sacred  lore 
rirht  to  mankind  ex|ilain*d  the  mystic  four, 
JHiurcc  of  eternal  uatuie  and  almighty  |K)'.ver. 


In  all  thou  dost  first  let  thy  pnjrers  ascend, 
And  to  the  gods  thy  labours  first  comoifod :  [eni 
From  them  implore  saccc«,  and  hope  a  pruspennt 
.So  shall  thy  abler  mind  be  taught  to  soar. 
And  wisdom  in  her  secret  ways  explore; 
To  range  through  Heaven  above  and  Earth  bekiv, 
Immortal  gods  and  mortal  mtm  to  know. 
So  slialtthou  Uarn  what  power  does  all  cmtnl. 
What  bimnds  the  parts,  and  what  unites  the  «-bok: 
And  rightly  judge  in  all  its  woudroui  fran^, 
How  universal  nature  is  the  same  ; 
So  shalt  thou  ne'er  thy  vain  affections  place 
On  hopes  of  what  shall  never  come  to  pass, 

Man,wrett;hed  man,  thou  shaJ  the  taught  to  koov, 
Who  bears  within  himiiielf  the  inborn  cause  of  vw. 
Unhappy  race!  that  never  yet  could  tell. 
How  uea.r  their  good  aud  happiness  they  dwell, 
Depriv*d  of  seuse,  tliey  neililier  hear  nor  secj 
Fettered  in  vice,  they  seek  not  to  be  free. 
But  stupid,  to  their  own  sad  late  agree: 
Like  ponderous  rolling-stones,  oppressM  with  ill, 
The  wcichtthat  loads  them  makes  tbem  roll  oostiiC 
Bereft  of  choice  and  freedom  of  the  will; 
For  native  striie  in  e\x>ry  bosom  rrrgni. 
And  secretly  an  impious  war  maintains: 
Provoke  not  this,  but  let  the  combat  cease. 
And  every  yielding  passion  sue  fpr  peace.  [M  - 

Would'st  thou,  great  Jove,  thou  fiitherof  nm* 
Reveal  the  demon  for  that  task  assi^'d. 
The  wretched  race  an  end  of  woes  wouk)  find. 
And  yet  be  bold,  O  man,  divine  thou  art, 
And  of  the  gods  celestial  essence  part. 
Nor  sacred  Nature  is  from  thee  concealM, 
But  to  t!>y  race  her  mystic  rules  reveal'd. 
The6«>  if  to  know  thou  happily  attain, 
S<v;n  slialt  thou  perfect  he  in  all  that  I  ordaiii. 
Thy  wounded  soul  to  health  thou  shalt  restore, 
And  free  from  every  pain  she  felt  before. 

Abstain,  I  warn,  from  meats  unclean  and  fod, 
So  keep  thy  body  pure,  so  fn  e  thy  soul; 
Sfj  rightly  judjre;  thy  reason  to  maintain; 
Reason  which  Heaven  did  for  thy  guide onbini 
Let  that  bej«t  reason  ever  hold  the  rein. 

Then  if  this  mortal  body  thou  forsake. 
And  thy  glad  flight  to  the  pure  ether  take. 
Among  the  godsexalteil  shalt  thou  shine, 
hnmortn),  inc'innptible,  divine: 
The  tyrant  Di  at h  securely  shalt  thou  brare, 
And  scorn  the  dark  dominion  of  the  grave. 


A  POEM, 

ON  THR  LATE  GLORIOUS  SDOCEMBS,  &C.   RtnillT 
INSCRIBED  TO  TUB  LORD  TREASURBR  GOMIr 

PlIIN. 

While  kings  and  nations  on  thy  counsels  asit, 
And  Anna  trusts  to  tliee  the  British  state 
While  Fame,  to  thee,  from  every  foreign  coast, 
Flies  with  the  news  of  emfMrcs  won  and  lost, 
Kelates  wliate*er  her  busy  eyes  beheld. 
And  tells  the  fortune  of  each  bloody  Held; 
While,  with  ofHcious  duty,  crowds  attend 
To  hail  the  labours  of  thy  god-like  frieiul, 
Vouchsafe  the  MuSe's  humbler  joy  to  hear; 
Forsaci-ed  numbers  shall  be  still  thy  care; 
Though  mean  the  verse,  though  lowly  be  the  strut, 
I'hough  least  regarded  be  tbe  MuSv.-|  of  aU  tbt 
tuneful  train. 


TO  THE  EARL  OF  GODOLPHIN. 
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^  neglected  nympb,  avow  tify  flame, 
th'  inspiring  god,  and  greatly  aim 
(e  thy  numbers  eqna)  to  thy  theme, 
leaven  derive  thy  verse;  to  Heaven  belong 
nnscls  of  the  wise,  and  battles  of  the  strong, 
iven  the  royal  Anna  owes,  alone, 
rtues  wliich  adorn  and  guard  her  throne ; 
•  is  her  justice  wretches  to  redress, 
is  her  mercy  and  her  love  of  peace ; 
is  her  power,  her  sceptre  unc(»ntrol'd, 
1  the  stubborn,  and  repress  the  bold ; 
aceful  arts  fierce  factions  to  assuajce, 
I  their  breaches,  and  to  south  their  rage; 
is  that  happy  prudence,  which  preiides 
I  design,  and  every  action  guides; 
-  is  she  tau|(ht  her  shining  court  to  grace, 
c  the  worthiest  iu  the  worthiest  place. 
It  at  home  Godolphin*s  watcliful  care, 
nd  victori4>us  Churchill  forth  to  war. 
i,  ye  nations  rcscu'd  by  her  sword, 
rom  the  bondage  of  a  foreign  lord, 
ind  join  tlie  heroine  to  bless, 
she  8en<ls  to  save  you  from  distress; 
the  royal  bounty  she  bestows, 
rnty,  peace,  and  safety  from  your  foes, 
uu,  Iberia!  rousM  at  length,  disdain 
r  enslav'd  the  Gallic  tyrant's  chain. 
!  the  British  genius  comes,  to  clieer 
nting  sons,  and  kindle  them  to  war. 
ler  own  glorious  fires  tlieir  souls  she  warms, 
is  them  bum  for  liberty  and  arms. 
iy  land  !  the  foremost  once  in  fame, 
fling  to  the  stars  thy  noble  name, 
excelling,  and  in  arms  severe, 
;stem  kingdoms'  envy,  and  their  fear: 
is  thy  pride,  thy  conscious  honour,  flown, 
cient  valour,  and  thy  first  renown  ? 
1  thou  sunk  among  the  nations  now ! 
ist  thou  taught  thy  haus:hty  ueck  to  bow,^ 
opt  the  warrior's  wrcatli  iuglorious  from 
thy  brow ! 

thus  of  old  her  valiant  fathers  boi'e 
ndage  of  the  unbelieving  Moor, 
t,  alternate,  nutde  the  victors  yields 
iv'd  their  might  in  many  a  vvclUfoughtfkild; 
defence  of  liberty  they  stooil, 
ubiy  dy'd  their  crogs  in  Mofurish  blood: 
1  heroic  aims  their  knights  excell'd, 
rant  then  and  giant  then  they  quell'd. 
very  nobler  thought  their  minds  did  move, 
3se  who  fought  for  free<lom,  sigh'd  for  love, 
le,  those  sacred  fiaines  united  live, 
!they  languish,  aud  at  once  revive; 
hey  shun  the  coward  and  tiie  slave, 
ss  the  free,  the  virtuous,  an<I  the  brave, 
wn,  ye  fair,  nor  think  my  vorse  untrue: 
1  we  diadaiu  that  man >houl<l  man  subdue, 
tbefree>boin  race  are  slavts  alike  to  you. 
once  again  that  glor\'  to  rcstutv, 
itons  seek  the  Celtiberian  shore, 
choing  {icals  at  Anna's  hii;h  command, 
laval  thunder  wakes  tlu^  diow>y  land; 
t  their  head,  Iberia's  promisM  l(iid,[Rword; 
Charles    of  Auiitria,  waves    his   shining 
ithful  veins  with  hopes  of  empire  glow, 
is  bold  heart,  and  urge  him  on  tlu;  foe: 
>y  he  reads,  in  every  warrior's  face, 
appy  omen  of  a  sure  fcurrcss;  . 
'aps  exulting  on  the  hostile  strand, 
inks  the  dcstinld  scept^  in  his  hand. 

IX. 


Nor  fate  denies,  what  first  his  withes  name. 
Proud  Barcelona  owns  his  juster  claim. 
With  the  first  laurel  binds  his  youthful  brows. 
And,  pledge  of  future  crowns,  the  mural  wreath 
But  soon  the  equal  of  his  youthful  years,  [beatows. 
Philip  of  Bourbon's  haughty  line  appears; 
Like  hopes  attend  his  birth,  like  glories  grace, 
,  (If  glory  can  be  in  a  tyrant's  race) 
In  nunibers  proud,  he  threats  no  more  from  far. 
But  nearer  draws  the  black  impending  war; 
He  views  his  host,  theu  scorns  the  rebel  town. 
And  dooms  to  certain  death  the  rival  of  his  crown* 

Now  fame  and  empire,  all  the  nobler  spoils 
Tliat  ui>^e  the  hero,  and  reward  his  toils, 
Plae'd  in  their  view,  alike  their  hopes  engage. 
And  fire  their  breasts  with  more  than  mortal  rage. 
Not  lawless  love,  nor  vengeance,  nor  despair, 
So  daring,  fierce,  untam'd,  and  fUrious  are. 
As  when  ambition  prompts  the  great  to  war; 
As  youthful  kings,  when,  striving  for  renown. 
They  prove  their  might  in  arms,  and  combat  for 
a  crown. 

Hard  was  the  cruel  strife,  and  doubtful  long 
Betwixt  the  chiefs  suspended  conquest  hung; 
Till,  forced  at  length,  disdaining  muchtoyi^d, 
Charles  to  his  rival  quits  the  fatal  field. 
Numbeiit  and  fortune  o*er  his  right  prevail. 
And  e*en  the  British  valour  seems  to  fail ; 
And  yet  tliey  fail'd.not  all.     In  that  extreme. 
Conscious  of  virtue,  liberty  and  fame,  , 

They  vow  the  youthful  monarch's  fate  to  share. 
Above  distress,  unconqucr'd  by  despair, 
Still  to  defend  the  town  and  animate  the  war. 

But,  lo !  when  every  better  hope  was  past« 
When  every  day  ofdangcrseem'd  their  last^ 
Far  on  the  distant  ocean,  they  survey, 
Wheixj  a  proud  navy  plows  its  watery  way. 
Nor  long  they  doubted,  but  with  joy  descry. 
Upon  the  chiefs  tail  top-masts  waving  high. 
The  British  cross  and  Bclgic  lion  fly. 
lioud  with  tumultuous  clamour,  loud  they  rear 
Their  cries  of  ecstasy,  and  rend  the  air; 
In  peaU  on  peals  tlie  shouts  triumphant  rise. 
Spread*  swift,  and  rattle  through  the  spacious  skies; 
While,  from  below,  old  Ocean  groans  profound. 
The  walls,  the  rocks,  the  shores  repel  the  sound, 
Ring  with  the  deafening  shock,  aud  thunder  all 

around. 
Such  was  the  joy  the  Trojan  youth  exprcss'd. 
Who,  by  the  fierce  Kutiliun's  siege  distress'd. 
Were  by  the  Tyrrhene  aid  at  length  releas'd; 
When  young  At.onniu.<,  then  in  arms  lirst  try'd, 
Numbers  and  ev.ry  other  want  supply'd. 
And  haughty  Turiius  from  his  walls  defy'd: 
Sav'd  in  the  town  un  empire  yet  to  come. 
And  fix'd  the  fate  of  his  imperial  Rome. 

But  oh !  what  verse,  what  numbers  shal]  reveal 
ThoM*  pungs  of  rage  and  gri«^f  the  vanquisl^'d feel! 
Wlio  shall  retreating  Philip's  shame  iiiipart, 
And  U.u\  the  anuuisU  of  his  labouring  heart! 
What  paint,  what  speaking  pencil  shall  express 
Tlie  blended  passions  strivinj:  in  his  face ! 
Hate,  indii^nof  ion,  courage,  pride,  iemorso,[cursc. 
With  thoughts  of  glory  past,  the  losers  greatest 

Fatal  Ambition  !  say  what  wondrous  charms 
Delude  mankind  to  toil  for  thee  in  arms! 
When  all  thy  s(»oils,  thy  wreaths  in  battle  won. 
The  pride  of  i>owcr,  aud  glory  of  a  crowo. 
When  all  war  gives,  when  all  the  great  can  gain« 
F/cn  thy  whole  plcaaure,  pays  not  half  the  pain* 

u  u 
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All  haill  yc  softer,  happier  arts  of  peace, 
Secured  from  haims,  and  blest  with  learned  ease; 
In  battles,  blood,  and  perils  hard,  unskilPd, 
Which  haunt  the  warrior  in  the  fatal  fleld; 
Butchicf,t]u«,goddessMuse!  my  vcrscwouldVaisc, 
And  to  thy  own  soft  numbers  tunc  thy  praise; 
Happy  the  youth  inspired,  beneath  thy  shade, 
Thy  verdant, ever-living  laurels  laid! 
There,  safe,  no  pleasures,  there  no  pains  they  kuow, 
But  those  which  from  thy  sacred  raptures  flow, 
Nor  wish  for  crowns,  but  what  thy  groves  bestow. 
Me, nymph  divine!  nor  scorn  my  humble  prayer, 
Keceive  unworthVf  to  thy  kinder  care. 
Doomed  to  a  gentler,  though  more  lowly,  ftite. 
Nor  wishing  once,  nor  knowing  to  be  great; 
Me,  to  thy  peaceful  haunts,  inglorious  bHng, 
Where  secret  thy  celestial  sisters  sing, 
Fastbythcir  sacred  hill,  and  sweet  Caitalian  spring. 
But  nobler  thoughts  the  victor  prince  employ. 
And  raise  his  heart  with  high  triumphant  joy; 
From  hence  a  better  course  of  time  roll  on. 
And  whiter  days  successive  seem  to  run. 
From  honi'e  his  kinder  fortune  seems  to  date 
l*he  rising  glories  of  his  future  state. 
From  hencr!— Butoh!  too  soon  the  hero  mourns 
His  hopes  deccivM,  and  wars  inconstant  turns. 
In  vain,  his  echoing  trumpets'  loud  alarms 
Provoke  the  cold  Xberian  lords  to  arms; 
Careless  of  fame,  as  of  their  monareh's  fute. 
In  sullen  sloth  supinely  proud  they  sate; 
Or  to  be  slaves  or  free  alike  prepared, 
And  trusting  Heaven  was  bound  to  be  theirguard, 
Dntouclfd  with  shame  the  noble  strife  beheld, 
Nor  once  essay  *d  to  stmggle  to  the  field; 
But  sought  in  the  cold  shade  and  rural  seat. 
An  unmolested  ease  and  calm  retreat: 
Saw  each  contending  prince's  arms  advance, 
Then  with  a  lazy  dull  indifference 
Turn'd  to  their  rest,  and  left  the  world  to  chance. 
So  when,  commanded  by  the  wife  of  Jove, 
Th.Mumantian  Iris  left  the  realms  above. 
And  swift  descending  on  her  paintod  bow. 
Sought  the  dull  god  of  sleep  in  shades  below; 
Nodding  and  slow,  his  drowsy  head  he  reai'd 
And  heavily  the  sacred  message  heard; 
Then  with  a  yawn  at  once  forgot  the  pain, 
And  sunk  to  his  first  sloth  and  indolence  again. 
But  oh,  my  Muse!  th'  ungrateful  toil  forsake. 
Some  tiisk  more  pleasing  to  thy  numbers  take. 
Nor  cho<jse  in  melancholy  strains  to  tell 
Kach  harder  chance  the  juster  cause  befcl. 
Or  father  turn,  auspicious  turn  thy  flight. 
Where  Marlborough's  heroic  arms  invito, 
Where  highest  deeds  the  poet's  breast  inspire 
With  rage  divine,  and  fan  the  sacred  fire. 
See!  where  at  once  Ramillia's  noble  field 
Ten  thousand  themes  for  living  verse  shall  yield. 
See !  where  at  once  the  dreadful  objects  rise. 
At  onee  they  spread  before  my  wondering  eyes, 
And  shock  my  labouring  soul  with  vast  surprise ; 
At  onee  the  widc-exteiided  battles  move. 
At  once  the y  join,  at  once  their  fate  they  prove. 
The    roar    ascends    promiscuous;      groans    and 

cries, 
The  drums,  the  cannons'  burst,  the  shout,  supplies 
One  universal  anarchy  of  noise. 
One  din  coiifus'd,  sound  mixtand  lost  in  sound, 
Kchotrs  to  all  the  frighte<l  cities  round. 
Thick  dust  and  smoke  in  wavy  clouds  arise. 
Stain  the  bright  day,  and  taint  tlie  purer  skies; 


While  fUiihing  flames  lik«  lightning  dart  betweoi, 
And  fill  the  horror  of  the  filial  loeiie. 
Around  the  field,  all  dy'd  in  purple  foan. 
Hate,  fury,  and  insatiate  slaughter  roam; 
Discord  with  pleasure  o*cr  the  ruin  treadsy 
And  laughing  wraps  her  in  her  tatter*!!  weeds; 
While  fierce  Bellona  thiioders  in  her  car. 
Shakes  terrible  her  steely  whip  from  lar. 
And  with  new  rage  revives  the  faintiug  war. 
So  when  two  currents,  rapid  in  tbeircoone* 
Rush  to  a  point,  and  meet  with  equal  force. 
The  angry  billows  rear  their  heads  on  high» 
Dashing  aloft  the  foaming  surges  fly. 
And,  rising,  cloud  the  air  witli  misty  spry; 
The  raging  flood  is  heard  from  far  to  roar. 
By  listening  shepherds  on  the  distant  shore. 
While  much  they  fear,  what  ills  it  should  porteodL 
And  wonder  why  the  watery  gods  contend. 

High  in  the  midst,  Britannia'*  wartike  chief. 
Too  greatly  bold,  and  prodigal,  of  life. 
Is  seen  to  press  wheredeath  and  dangers  call,  [fall, 
Where  the  war  bleeds,  and  where  the  thickcit 
He  flics,  and  drives  confusM  the  tainting  Gaok 
Like  heat  diffused,  his  great  example  warms. 
And  animates  the  social  warriors'  arms. 
Inflames  each  colder  heart,  confirms  the  boM, 
Makes  the  young  heroes,  and  renews  the  oUL 
In  forms  divine  around  him  watchful  wait 
I'he  guardian  genii  of  the  British  state; 
Justice  and  Truth  his  steps  unerring  guides 
And  faithful  Loyalty  defends  his  side; 
Prudence  and  Fortitude  their  Maribonwgfa  gnaf^ 
And  pleasing  Liberty  his  labours  chcieiM ; 
But  chief,  the  angel  of  his  queen  was  there. 
The  union-cross  his  silver  shield  did  bear. 
And  in  his  decent  hand  he  shook  a  warlike  speir. 
While  Victory  celestial  soars  above, 
Plum'd  like  the  eagle  of  imperial  Joi^c, 
Hangs  o'er  the  chief,  whom  she  delights  to  Uess, 
And  ever  arms  his  swtird  with  sure  success, 
DiKims  him  the  proud  oppressor  to  destroy, 
Then  waves  her  palm,  and  claps  her  wrngs  for  joj« 
Such  was  young  Anmion  on  ArbcJa's  plain. 
Or  such  the  painter  ^  did  the  hero  feign. 
Where  rushing  on,  and  fierce,  he  seems  to  ride» 
With  graceful  ardor,  and  majestic  pride,        , 
With  all  the  gods  of  Greece  and  fortune  on  his  sied* 

Nor  long  Bavaria's  haughty  prince  in  vain 
Labours  the  fight  unequal  to  maintain; 
He  sees  tis  dooni'd  his  fiettal  friend  the  Gaol 
Shall  share  the  shame,  and  in  one  ruin  &U; 
Flies  from  the  foe  too  oft  in  battle  try'd. 
And  Heaven  contending  on  the  victor's  side; 
Tiien  mourns  his  rash  ambition's  crime  too  latr, 
And  yields  reluctant  to  the  force  of  fate. 
So  wJicn  Mnv'dn,  through  night's  gloomy  shadcj 
The  dreadful  t'oruis  of  hostile  ji^ods  survey'd. 
Hopeless  he  \vh  the  burning  town  and  fled: 
Saw  *twas  in  vain  to  prop  declining  Troy, 
Or  sa\  e  what  Heaven  had  destinM  to  destroy. 

What  vast  rewaitl,  O  Euro]>e,  shall  ihoupay 
To  him  who  sav'd  thee  on  thin  {glorious  day ! 
Bless  him,  ye  j^rateful  naiion^,  where  he  goes, 
Antl  heap  the  victos's  laurel  on  his  brows. 

In  every  laud,  in  every  city  freed 
Let  the  ])roiid  Ovilumn  rear  its  marble  head, 
To  Marlborough  and  libeily  <lecrec«l; 
Uieh  with  his  wars,  triumphal  arches  raise, 
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'OUT  wondering  sons  the  hero's  praise ! 
ur  skilful  bards  their  verse  shall  bring' 
le  tuneful  voice  be  taught  to  sing, 
ling  pipe  shall  swell,  shall  sound  the 
nbling  string. 
r  thou !  where  peace  for  ever  smiles, 

noblest  uf  the  ocean's  isles, 

!  who  dost  amidst  thy  waters  reign, 
h  thy  empire  o'er  the  farthest  maint 
sports  in  thy  parent  bosom  roird, 
e  at  first  the  pleasing  story  told ! 
thou  lift  thy  towery  front  on  high! 
y  conscious  of  a  mother's  joy, 
ay  son  as  Crete  was  of  her  Jove,[prove, 
thou  pleasM  Heaven  did  thy  choice  ap- 
mccess  where  thou  hast  fixM  thy  love ! 
regret  his  absence  didst  thou  mout?4 ! 
impatience  wait  his  wiShM  return  I 
the  winds  accusM  for  his  delay! 
thou  chide  the  gods  who  r\ile  the  sea, 
e  the  Nereid  n  jrmphs  to  waft  him  on  his 
ti  he  comes,  he  ceaiies  from  his  toil  ![way ' 

of  old  returning  from  the  spuil; 

and  his  queen  for  ever  dear, 

their  joy  and  grateful  thanks  to  share; 

cneels  before  the  royal  seat, 

ts  proudest  wreaths  at  Anna's  feet. 

n'd  alike  ful*  labours  or  for  ease, 

0  thunder,  or  in  courts  to  please,  [care, 
right  nymphs  make  Marlborough  their 
langers,  all  his  triumphs,  share. 

g  he  lends  the  well-pleas'd  fair  new  grace, 
'res.h  lustre  to  each  beauteous  face; 
?8erv*d  by  his  victorious  arms, 
Irous  pleasure  each  fair  bosom  Varms, 

1  all  their  eyes,  and  doubles  all  their 
n  Sunderland,  in  beauty's  store[charm8. 
e  seem'd  incapable  of  more, 

s  with  graces  never  known  before. 
1  transporting  joy  she  seems  to  bum, 
«oft  feature  takes  a  spnehtly  turuj 
5  are  seen  to  sparkle  in  her  eyes, 
r  blooming  cheeks  fresh  roses  rise; 
ig  passion  heightens  each  brjnrhthue, 
» to  touch  the  fintsh'd  pirce  ani'w, 
phat  Nature's  bounteous  hand  had  given, 
s  the  fairest  workmanship  of  ll«^av  c.* 
like  this  in  courts  is  only  found. 
Is  to  all  the  grateful  people  round ; 
hinds  inur'd  to  rural  toil, 
le  flocks  and  turn  the  mellow  soil, 
guise  their  honest  hearts  express, 
the  warrior  who  protects  the  yx'ace, 
'  the  foe  aloof,  and  drives  afar 
111  ravage  of  tlic  wasting  war. 
?stroyer  cuts  the  ripening  crop, 
lie  har^'est,  and  deludes  their  hope; 
iS  wretches  fly  with  wild  amaze, 
>ing  hack,  aiul  H#»n  their  dwellings  blaze  ; 
*s  chain  no  mournful  cnptivcs  know, 
he  threats  of  the  insulting  ft)e, 
ra  laughs,  thefiuitful  fields  abound, 
(ill  voiceof  mirtli  is  heard  to  sound, 
7  d.iles  her  various  bountifs  round, 
le  villaare,  and  the  w<-althy  town, 
5  join  their  happiness  to  own  : 
ven  and  Anna's  gentlest  r»  i.::n  aflTord, 
ir'd  by  Marlborough'seonquvring  sword. 
"1,  ever  honour'd  name!  O  thou! 
our  greatest  William  once  below ! 


What  place  soe'er  thy  virtues  now  possess. 

Near  the  bright  source  of  everlasting  bliss, 

Whero-e'er  exalted  to  etherial  height. 

Radiant  with  stars,  thou  tread'st  the  fields  of  light. 

Thy  seats  divine,  thy  Heaven  a-while  forsake. 

And  deign  the  Britons'  triumph  to  partake. 

Nor  art  thou  chang'd,  but  still  thou  shalt  delight. 

To  heftr  the  fortune  of  the  glorious  fijht. 

How  faii'd  oppression,  and  prcvail'd  the  right. 

What  once  below,  such  still  thy  pleasures  are, 

Europe  and  liberty  are  still  thy  care; 

'I'hy  great,  thy  generous,  pure,  immortal  raiDd 

Is  ever  to  the  public  good  inclin'd. 

Is  still  the  tyrant's  foe,  and  patron  of  mankind. 

Uchold  where  Marlborough,  thy  last  best  gift. 

At  parting  to  thy  native  Belgia  left, 

Succeeds  to  all  thy  kind  paternal  cares, 

I'hy  watchful  counsels,  and  laborious  wars| 

Like  thee  aspires  by  virtue  to  renown. 

Fights  to  secure  an  empire  not  his  own. 

Reaps  only  toil  himself,  and  gives  away  a  crown. 

At  length  thy  prayer,  O  pious  prince!  is  heard. 

Heaven  has  at  length  in  its  own  cause  appcar'd; 

At  length  Ramillia's  field  atones  for  all 

The  faithless  breaches  of  the  perjur'd  Gaul; 

At  length  a  better  age  to  man  decreed. 

With  truth,  with  peace,  and  justice  shall  succeed; 

Fall'narethe  proud,  and  the  griev'd  world  is  freed* 

One  triumph  yet,  my  Muse,  remains  behind, 
Another  vengeance  yet  the  Oaul  shall  find; 
On  Lombard  plains,  beyond  his  Alpine  hills, 
Louis  the  force  of  hostile  Britain  feels: 
Swift  to  her  friends  distressed  her  succours  fiy. 
And  distant  wars  her  wealthy  sons  supply: 
From  slow  unactive  courts,  they  grieve  to  bear 
Eugene,  a  name  to  every  Briton  dear, 
By  tedious  languishing  delays  is  held 
Repining,  and  impatient,  from  the  field: 
While  factious  statesmen  riot  in  excess. 
And  lazy  priest?  whole  provinces  possess. 
Of  unregarded  wants  the  brave  complain. 
And  the  starv'd  soldier  sues  for  bread  in  vain; 
At  once  with  generous  indignation  warm, 
Britain  the  treasure  sends,  and  bids  the  hero  arm. 
Strai>?ht  eager  to  the  field  he  speeds  away. 
There  vows  the  victor  Gaul  shall  dear  repay 
Tiie  spoils  of  Calcinato's  fatal  day: 
CheerVl  by  the  presence  t>f  the  chief  they  love. 
Once   more   their    fate  the    warriors    long    to 

prove; 
Reviv'd  each  soldier  lifts  his  drooping  head. 
Forgets  his  wounds  and  calls  him  on  to  lead ; 
Again  tin  ir  crests  the  (ienuan  eagU  s  rear. 
Stretch  their  broad  win^x,  and  fan  the  Latianair^ 
Greedy  for  battle  an<l  the  prey  they  call. 
And  point  great  Eugene's  thunder  on  the  Gaul. 
The  chief  commands,  and  soon  in  dread  array 
Onwards  the  moving  r»n:ions  urge  their  way; 
With  hanly  marches  and  successful  haste, 
0'(jr  every  barrier  fortunate  they  pass'd. 
Which  Nature  or  the  skilful  foe  had  plac'd. 
The  ft>e  in  vain  with  Gallic  arts  attends, 
To  mark  which  way  the  ufary  leader  bends. 
Vainly  in  war's  mysterious  rules  is  wiw. 
Lurks  where  tall  woixlsand  thickest  coi'erts  rise, 
And  meanly  ho[>es  a  conquest  from  swprise. 
Now  with  swift  horse  the  plain  nrouncl  Uieui  beatf^ 
And  oft  advances,  and  as  oft  retreats; 
Now  fix'd  to  wait  the  coming  farce,  be  seems. 
Setrur'd^by  ttecpy  baakit  and  itipid  streamy; 
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While  rivcr.gods  in  vain  exhaust  their  storej 
From  plenteous  urns  the  gushing  torrents  pour, 
Rise  o'er  their  utmost  margins  to  the  plain. 
And  strive  to  stay  the  warrior's  haste  in  vain; 
Alike  they  pass  the  plain  and  closer  wood, 
Explore  the  ford,  and  tempt  the  swelling  flood. 
Unshaken  still  pursue  the  steadfast  course. 
And  where  they  want  their  way,  they  find  it  or 
they  force. 
Butanxious  thoughts  Savoy's  great  prince  infest, 
And  roll  ill-boding  in  his  careful  breast; 
Oft  he  revolves  the  ruins  of  the  great. 
And  sadly  thinks  on  lost  Bavaria's  fete. 
The  hapless  mark  of  fortune's  cruel  sport, 
An  exile,  meanly  fon^d  to  beg  support 
From  the  slow  bounties  of  a  foreign  court. 
Forc'd  from  his  lov'd  Turin,  his  last  retreat, 
His  gloiy  once  and  empire's  ancient  seat. 
He  sees  fr«m  ferwiiere  wide  dcstnictions  spread. 
And  6er>'  showers  the  goodly  town  invade. 
Then  turns  to  mourn  in  vain  his  ruin'd  state. 
And  curse  the  unrelenting  tyrant's  hate. 

But  great  Eugene  prevents  hK»  every  fear. 
He  had  rcsolv'd  it,  and  he  would  be  there; 
Not  danjTcr,  toil,  the  tedious  warj-  way, 
Nor  all  the  Gallic  powers  his  prouiis'd  aid  de- 
lay. 
iJke  truth  itself  unknowing  how  to  fail. 
He  scorn 'd  to  doubt,  and  knew  he  must  prevail. 
Tims  ever  certain  docs  the  Sun  appear, 
Bound  by  the  law  of  Jove's  eiernai  year; 
Thus  constant  to  his  course  sets  out  at  mom. 
Hound  the  wide  world  in  twice  twelve  hours  is 

borne, 
And  to  a  moment  keeps  his  flx'd  return. 

Straight  to  the  town  the  heroes    turn    their 
carOj 
Their  friendly  succour  for  the  brave  prepare. 
And  on  the  foe  united  beml  the  war. 
O'er   the   steep  trench   and   rampart's  goanlcd 

lif;ii:ht, 
At  once  they  rush,  and  drive  the  rapid  flight; 
With  idle  arms  the  Gallic  legions  seem 
To  stem  the  rajre  of  the  resistless  stream; 
At  once  it  bears  them  down,  at  once  they  yield. 
Headlong  are  push'd  and  swept  along  the  field; 
Resifetanee  ceases,  and  'tis  war  no  more, 
At^^n^e  the  vanquished  own  the  victor's  power; 
THroughout  the  field,  where-e'er  they  turn  their 

Hght, 
Tisall  or  conquest  or  inglorious  flight; 
Swift  to    their    rescu'd  friends  their  joys   they 

bear, 
With  life  and  liberty  at  once  they  cheer, 
Ar.d  save  them  in  the  moment  of  despair. 

So  timely  to  the  aid  of  sinkincr  Rome, 
With  active  haste  did  great  Camilkis  come: 
So  to  the  Capitol  he  forc'd  his  way, 
So  from  the*  proud  barbarians  snatch'd  his  prey, 
And  sav'd  his  country  in  one  signal  day.     . 

From  imj>ious  arms  at  length,  O  Louis,  cejise! 
And  leave  at  length  the  labouring  world  in  peace, 
I^st  Hcavci)  disclose  some  yet  more  fatal  scene, 
Futil  heyoiid  Kaniilliaor  Turin; 
I^st  from  thy  hand  thpu  see  tliy  iceptre  torn,        I 
And  humbled  in  the  dust  thy  losse*;  mourn; 
L'»st,urg'd  at  length,  thy  own  repining  slave, 
Thoujih  fond  of  burthens,  and  in  bondage  brave, 
Purine    thy    hoary    head    with   curses   to    the 
grave. 


AN  EPISTLE  TO  PLAViA, 


ON  THE  SIGHT  OF  TWO  PINDARIC  ODES  OX  TRK 
SPLEEN  AND  VANITY.  WRUTEN  BY  A  LAD\  * 
HER  FRIEND. 

Flavia,  to  you  with  safety  1  commend 
This  verse,  the  secret  failing  of  your  friend. 
To  your  good- nature  I  securely  trust. 
Who  know,  that  to  conceal,  is  to  be  jost 
The  Muse,  like  wretched  maids  by  love  undone. 
From  friends,  acquaintance,  and  the  light  would 
Conscious  of  folly,  fears  attending  shame,    [rua; 
Fears  the  censorious  world,  and  loss  of  fame. 
I  Some  confidant  by  chance  she  fiuds  (though  few 
Pity  the  fools,  whom  love  or  verse  undo), 
Whose  fond  compassion  sooths  her  in  the  sio. 
And  ;.:ts  heron  to  venture  once  again. 

Siire  in  the  bett«T  ages  of  old  time, 
Nor  poetry  nor  love  was  thought  a  crime;  .[seat. 
From  Heaven  they  both,  the  gods  best  gifts,  were 
Divinely  perfect  both,  and  innocent 
Then  were  bad  poets  and  loose  loves  not  known  ; 
None  felt  a  warmth  which  they  might  blush  tii 
Beneath  cool  shades  pur  happy  fathers  lay,  [own. 
And  spent  in  pure  untainted  joys  the  day: 
Artless  their  loves,  artless  their  numbers  were. 
While  nature  simply  did  in  both  appear. 
None  could  the  censor  or  tho  critic  fear.  [stowM, 
Pleas'd  to  be  pleased,  tliey  took  what  Heaven  be- 
Nor  were  too  curious  of  the  given  good. 
At  length,  like  Indians  fond  of  fancy'd  toyi. 
We  lost  being  happy,  to  be  thought  more  wise. 
In  one  cursed  age,  to  punish  venc  and  sin. 
Critics  and  hangmen,  both  at  once,  came  in. 
Wit  and  the  laws  had  both  the  same  ill  fittey) 
And  partial  tyrants  sway'd  in  either  state. 
lll-natur*d  censure  would  be  sure  to  damn 
An  alien-wit  of  independent  fame. 
While  Bayes  grown  old,  and  hardeuM  in  oficncp. 
Was  sufler'd  to  write  on  in  spite  of  sen&e; 
Back'd  by  his  friends,  th'  invader  brought  along 
A  en  w  of  foreign  words  into  our  tongue. 
To  ruin  and  enslave  the  free-born   English  song; 
Still  the  prevailing  faction  propt  his  throne. 
And  to  four  volumes  let  his  plays  run  on ; 
Then  a  lewd  tide  of  ver^e  with  vicious  rage. 
Broke  in  upon  the  morals  of  the  age. 
Tho  stage  (whose  art  was  onee  the  mind  to  movd 
To  noble  daring,  and  to  virtuous  love) 
Precept,  with  pleasure  mix'd,  no  more  profe&t. 
But  dealt  in  double-meaning  bawdy  jest: 
The  shookinir  suunds  offend  the  blushing  &ir. 
And  drive  them  from  the  guilty  theatre. 
Ve  wretched  bards!  firom  whom  these  ills  have 

sprung, 
Whom  the  avenging  powers  have  spared  too  long. 
Well  may  you  fear  the  blow  will  surely  come, 
Your  Sodom  has  no  ten  to  avert  its  doom; 
Unless  the  fair  Ardclia  wilj  alone 
To  Htaven  for  all  the  guilty  tribe  atone; 
Nor  can  t<*n  saints  do  more  tlian  such  a  one. 
Since  she  alone  of  the  por-iic  crowd 
To  tho  false  gods  of  uit  has  never  bow'd. 
The  empire,  which  she  saves,  shall  own  herswiy, 
And  all  Parnassus  her  hlest  laws  obey. 

Say,  from  what  saeird  fountain,  nymph  divine! 
Tho  ti-easiiri's  How,  which  in  thy  verse  do  shiue? 
With  w  hut  strange  inspiiation  art  thou  blest. 
What  more  than  Delphic  aixlour  warms  thy  bnasti 

'  Auue  countess  of  Winohftlsca. 
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iarth  ne*er  bred  so  bright  a  flainc, 
?  skies,  thy  kindred  skies  it  came, 
great  like  thine,  th*  angelic  quire 
•nccrt  tune  the  gn'.den  lyre; 
ti  pityiiis;  eye»,  our  cares  with  thee, 
own,  that  **  all  is  vanity ;'» 
joys  which  mortal  minds  can  know, 
Jciiu's  verse  the  least  vain  thing  below. 
(  name  to  those  bkss'd  mansions  reach. 
Muses  ma  J'  immortal  teach, 
iiis,  the  heavenly  nation  raise 
1  voii'cs  to  their  Maker^s  praise. 
estiul  harmony  di<idain, 
imitate  an  earthly  strain, 
secure,  no  rival  e'er  (!an  fear, 
ove,  and  fair  Anlelia  here. 
aunt(*d  could  his  raptures  view, 
Id  wings  his  sacred  heights  pursue; 
the  Dithyrambic  stream  she  stecr'd, 
h  deep  in  all  its  dangers  fear'd; 
?st,  who  with  successful  pain,  v 

iblc  torrent  try'd  in  vain. 
eapM  into  the  rapid  flood, 
ruscans  struck  with  wonder  stood : 
aves  her  rash  pursuers  dyM, 
ss  dame  could  only  stem  the  tide, 
•  glory  of  the  farther  side. 
Iiat  pomp  the  antic  masque  comes  in! 
omis  of  the  fEintastic  splet-n. 
laughter,  howling  grief  and  tears, 
ed  by  faise  hope,  and  falser  fears; 
ich  passion  which  pale  nature  wears, 
nonstrous  medley  mix'd  appears, 
dance,  confus'dly  round  they  run, 
oquet,  gay  fop,  and  pensive  nun, 
heroes,  hu'^bands  and  their  wives, 
h  d'rones  that  dream  away  their  lives. 
Ivibour'd  with  the  dire  disease, 
Lit  from  Ardelia's  numbers,  ease:  ' 
verse  runs  through  my  sluggish  veins, 
ud  cold  the  frozen  blood  remains, 
d  anxious  thoughts  give  way  in  baste, 
ling  joy  resign  ray  breast; 
m  every  pain  I  did  endure, 
arming  author  of  my  cure, 
aul  the  great  musician  play'd, 
.'nd  Unwillingly  obeyM,  [shade, 

monarch's  breast,  to  seek  some  safer 


SONG. 


Sappho  with  harmonious  airs 
?ar  Philenis  charms, 
[ual  joy  the  nymph  appears 
ving  ill  his  arms. 

themselves  alone  they  are 
all  mankind  cau  give;, 
fcly  the  happy  pair 
ant,  and  all  receive. 

twin-stars,  so  ftim'd  for  friends, 
et  by  turns,  and  rise; 
le  to  Thetis'  lap  descends, 
other  mounts  the  skies. 

ppier  fate  and  kinder  care, 
nymphs  by  turns  do  reign, 
ill  the  failing  does  prepare' 
»ng  to  sustain. 


The  joys  of  cither  sex  in  love. 
In  each  of  them  we  read; 

Successive  each  to  ea<*.h  does  prove. 
Fierce  youth  and  yielding  maid. 


EPIGRA  M. 

TO  TllETWONElfV  MEMBERS  FOR  BRAMBER,  1709. 

Though  in  the  Commons  House  you  did  prevail. 
Good  Sir  CUeve  Moore,  and  gentle  Master  Hale; 
Yet  on  good  luck  be  cautious  of  relying. 
Burgess  for  Bramber  is  Ho  place  to  die  in. 
Your  predecessors  have  been  (Kldljr  fated  ( 
Asgill  and  Sbippen  have  been  both  translatmL 


VERSES  MADE  TO  A  SIMILE  OF  POPrS* 

While  at  our  house  the  servants  brawl. 
And  raise  an  uproiir  in  the  ball; 
When  John  the  butler,  and  our  MarjTi 
About  the  plate  and  linen  vary: 
Till  the  smart  dialo^e  grows  rich. 
In  snicking  dog!  and  ugly  bitch! 
Down  comes  my  lady  like  the  devil^ 
And  makes  them  silent  all  and  civil 
Thus  caimon  clears  the  cloudy  air. 
And  scatters  tempests  brewing  there: 
Thus  bullies  sometimes  keep  the  peace^ 
And  one  scold  makes  another  cease. 


ONNICOLim  AND  VALENTINFS 

FIRST    COMING     TO    THE   HOUSE   lH    TltE    fiAT' 

MARKET. 

Amphion  strikes  the  vocal  lyre, 

And  ready  at  his  call. 
Harmonious  brick  and  stone  conspire 

To  rais^  the  Ttaeban  wall. 
In  emulation  of  his  praise 

Two  Latin  signers  come, 
A  sinking  theatre  to  raise 

And  prop  Van's  tottering  dome. 
But  bow  this  last  should  come  to  pass 

Must  still  remain  unknown. 
Since  these  poor  gentlemen,  alas! 

Bring  neither  brick  nor  stone. 


EPILOGUE  TO  THE  INCONSTANT; 

or,  the  way  to  win  HIM:  A  COMEDY.  BY  MR* 
FARQUUAR.  AS  IT  WAS  ACTED  AT  tHE  THE' 
ATRE-ROYAL  in  DRURY-tANB,  1703.  fPOXEN 
BY  MR.  WlLRS. 

From  Fletcher's  great  original  S  to  day 
We  took  the  hint  of  this  our  modern  play: 
Our  author,  from  his  lines,  has  strove  to  paint 
A  witty,  wild,  inconstant,  free  gallant: 
With  a  gay  soul,  with  sense  and  will  to  rove. 
With  language,  and  with  softness  fram*d  to  move. 
With  little  truth,  but  with  a  world  of  lovft. 

^  S«e,  Tbe  WUd*090se  CbBOe. 
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ROWE'S  POEMS. 


Such  forniR  on  maids  in  morning  slumbers  wait, 
When  fancy  tiikl instructs  tln.ir  hearts  to  lunit, 
When  first  th«y  wish,  anti bigh  fuvHiiat  tlicy  knpw 

not  yet. 
Frown  not,  ye  fair,  to  think  your  lovers  may 
Reach  your  cold  hearts  b^  some  unguardcil  way ; 
IjcX  Villeroy's  misfortune  make  you  wise, 
There's  danger  still  in  darkness  and  surprise; 
Though  from  hi»  rampart  he  defy*d  the  foe. 
Prince  Eugene  found  an  aqueduct  below. 
With  easy  freedom,  and  a  gay  addrcM, 
A  pressing  lover  seldom  wants  8uccci>s: 
Whilst  ihe  respectful,  like  the  Gre<k,  sits  down, 
And  wastes  a  ten  years  siege  before  one  town. 
For  hor  oun  sake  let  no  forsaken  maid. 
Our  wanderer  for  want  of  love,  upbraid; 
Since  'tis  a  secret,  none  should  e'er  confess. 
That  tljey  have  lost  the  happy  power  to  p'.eapc. 
If  you  fospect  the  rogue  incliuM  to  break,    , 
Break fin.t,and  swear  you'vctum'dhimoflfa  week; 
As  princes  when  they  n;sty  sUitesmen  doubt, 
Befi>rc  they  ran  surrend<'r,  turn  them  out. 
WTiat-eN  r  you  think,  grave  uses  may  be  made, 
As  much,  eVn  for  inconstantly  he  said. 
Lot  the  good  man  for  marriugc  rites  desipn*d, 
With  studious  care,  and  diligence  of  mind, 
Turn  over  every  page  of  womankind; 
Mark  every  sense,  and  how  tlie  readings  vary, 
And  when  he  knows  the  worst  on't—lct  him  nuirry. 


£PILOGUS 


PROLOGUE  TO  THE  GAMESTER: 

A  COMEDY.  BY  MRS.  CENTLIVRE.  A8  IT  WAS 
ACTED  AT  THE  NEW  THEATRE  IN  LIKCOLN'b- 
IXN  FIELDS,  1704.  SPOh.E!<l  BY  MR.  BETTKR- 
TON. 

If  humble  wives,  that  drag  the  marriage-chain 
With  curse<l  dogged  husbands,  may  complain; 
If  tuni'd  at  lanre  to  starve,  as  we  by  you, 
They  may,  at  least,  for  alimony  sue. 
Know,  we  re?b]ve  to  make  the  case  our  own, 
Between  the   plaintiff   stage  and  the  defendant 

town. 
When  first  you  took  us  from  our  father's  house, 
And  lovingly  our  interest  did  espouse. 
You  kept  us'  fine,  caress'd,  and  lodg'd  us  here, 
And  honey-moon  held  out  alwve  three  year; 
At  length,  for  pleasures  known  do  seldom  last. 
Frequent  enjoyment  pallM  your  sprightly  taste; 
And  though  at  first  you  did  not  quite  neglect. 
We  found  your  love  was  dwindled  to  respect. 
Sometimes!  indeed,  as  in  your  way  it  fell. 
You  stopp'd,  and  call'd  to  see  if  we  were  well. 
Now,  quite  estrang'd,  this  wretched  place    you 

shun, 
Like  bad  wine,  Iws'ness,  duels,  and  a  dun. 
i^ave  we  for  this  increas'd  Apollo's  race  ? 
Be<^n  often  pregnant  with  your  wit»s  embrace? 
And  borne  you  many  chopping  babes  of  grace? 
Some  ugly  toads  we  had,  and  that's  the  curse, 
Tliey  were  so  like  you,  that  you  far'd  the  worse; 
For  this  to-night  we  are  not  much  in  pain, 
Look  on't,  and  if  you  like  it,  entertain : 
If  all  the  midwife  says  of  it  be  true. 
There  are  some  features  too  like  some  of  you: 
For  us,  if  you  think  fitting,  to  forsake  it. 
We  mean  to  ran  away,  and  let  the  parish  take  it 


SPOKEN  BT  MRS.  BARRY,  ATTBE  THBATtl-ROT- 
Al.  IN  DRURY-LANB,  APRIL  7,  1709,  AT  U£> 
PLAYING  IN  LOYB  FOR  LOVB  WITH  MRS. 
BRACEGIRDLE,  FOR  THE  BENEFIT  OF  MB.  BR- 
TERTON. 

As  some  brave  knight,  who  once  with  spear  alkd 

shield 
Had  sought  renown  in  many  a  well-fowght  ficM; 
But  now  no  more  with  saciwl  fisime  inspired. 
Was  to  a  peaceful  hermitage  rctir'd: 
There,  if  by  chance  disastrous  tales  he  hean 
Of  matrons  wrongs,  and  captive  virgins  tears, 
He  feels  soft  pity  urge  his  generous  breast. 
And  vows  once  more  to  sncconr  the  diJtress'd. 
Burklt^  in  mail,  he  sallies  on  the  plain. 
And  turns  him  to  the  feats  of  arms  again. 

So  we,  tt)  former  leagues  of  friendship  true. 
Have  bid  once  more  our  peaceful  h<MDes  adieu. 
To  aid  old  Thomas  and  to  pleawire  you. 
[.ike  errant  damsels,  boldly  wc  engage, 
Ann'd,  as  you  see,  for  the  defenceless  stage. 
Time  was  when  this  good  man  no  help  did  lack. 
And  scorn'd  that  any  she  should  hold  bis  backj 
But  now,  HO  age  and  frailty  have  ordain'd. 
By  two*  at  once  he  's  forc'd  to  be  sustain' d. 
You  see  what  failing  nature  brings  man  to; 
And  yet  let  none  insult,  for  ought  wc  know. 
She  may  not  wear  so  well  with  some  of  you. 
Though  old,  yet  find  bis  strength  is  not  clean  past, 
But  true  as  steel  he's  metal  to  the  last. 
If  better  he  perform*d  in  days  of  yore, 
Yet  now  he  gives  you  all  that 's  in  his  power; 
What  can  the  youngest  of  you  all  do  more? 

What  he  has  been,  though  present  praise  be 
Shall  haply  be  a  theme  in  times  to  come,   [dumb, 
As  now  we  talk  of  Rosciu>,  and  of  Rome. 
Had  you  withheld  your  favours  on  this  xii;ht, 
Old  Shakespcar's  ghost  liad  rls^n  to  do  him  right 
With  indi;:nation  had  you  seen  him  trown 
Upon  a  worthless,  witless,  tasteless  town; 
(•riev*d  and  repining,  you  had  heard  him  say, 
"  Why  are  the  Muse's  labours  cast  away? 
Why  did  1  write  what  only  he  could  pliy  ?" 
But*  since,  like  friends  to  wit,  thus  throng'd  you 

met't, 
fio  on,  and  make  the  generous  work  complete: 
Be  tnie  to  mtTit,  and  still  own  his  cause. 
Find  soniethinsf  for  him  more  than  bare  applause. 
In  just  remenibranw  «>f  your  pleasure  pa^t. 
Be  kind,  and  give  him  a  discharge  at  last; 
In  p(»ace  and  »*ase  life's  remnant  let  him  weir, 
Ami  hang  his  consecrated  buskin  *  tliere. 


EPILOGUE  TO  THE  CRUEL  GIFT: 

A  TRAGEDY.  I;Y  MRS.  CENTLIVRE.  AS  IT  TTA^ 
ACTED  AT  THE  THEATRB^ROYAL  IN  URCKV' 
LANE,  1117.      SPOKEN  BY  .MRS.  OLDFIELa 

Well— *twas  a  narrow  *scape  my  lover  made, 
Tlmt  <nip  and  messagv>— I  was  sore  afraid— 

1  Mi-s.  Barry  and  Mrs.  Bnicegirdle  jcltsp  tin* 
round  the  waist. 
>  Pointing  to  the  top  of  the  stage. 


HORACE.  BOOK  II.  ODE  IV.  IMITATED. 


Was  that  a  present  for  A  new-made  widow, 
All  in  her  dismal  damps,  like  doleful  Dido? 
Wlien  one  peep*d  iii->-and  hop*d  for  sometbing 

There  was— Oh  !  Gad !  a  nasty  heart  and  blood. ' 
If  the  old  man  had  shown  himself  a  father. 
His  bowl  should  have  inclosed  a  cordial  rather. 
Something  to  cheer  me  up  amidst  my  trance, 
L*  eau  de  Barde — or  comfortable  nants*! 
He  thought  he  paid  it  off  with  being  smart. 
And,  to  be  witty,  cry'd,  he*d  send  the  heart. 
I  could  have  told  his  gravity,  moreover, 
W«*rc  I  our  sex's  secrets  to  discover, 
Tis  what  we  never  look'd  for  in  a  lover. 
Let  but  tlie  bridegroom  prudently  provide 
All  other  matters  fittint;  for  a  bride. 
So  he  make  good  the  jewels  and  the  jointure. 
To  miss  the  heart  does  seldom  disappoint  her. 
Faith,  £Dr  the  foshion  hearts  of  late  are  mode  in. 
They  are  the  vilest  baubles  we  can  trade  in. 
Where  are  the  tough  brave  Britons  to  be  found. 
With  hearts  of  oak,  so  much  of  old  renown*d  > 
How  many  worthy  gentlemen  of  late 
Swore  to  hie  true  to  mother-church  and  state; 
When  their  false  hearts  were  secretly  maintaining 
Yon  trim  king  Pepin,  at  Avignon  reigning; 
Shame  on  the  canting  crew  of  soul-insurers. 
The  Tyburn  tribe  of  speech-making  non-jurors; 
Who,  in  new-fangled  terms,  old  truths  explaining. 
Teach  honest  Englishmen,  damn'd  double-mean- 
Oh!  would  you  lo«t  integrity  restore,  [ing. 

And  boast  that  faith  your  ptain  fore-fathers  bore; 
What  surer  pattern  can  you  hojie  to  find, 
Than  that  dear  pledge  '  your  monarch  left  behind ! 
See  how  his  looks  his  honest  heart  explain. 
And  speak  the  bles.Vmgs  of  his  future  reign  ! 
In  his  each  feature,  truth  and  candour  trace, 
And  read  plaiii-dealing  written  in  his  face.  ' 


PROLOGUE  TO  THE  NON^-JUROR: 

A  COMEDY.  BY  MR.  CfSBER.  AS  IT  WAS  ACTED 
AT  THE  THEATRE-ROYAL  IN  DRURY-LANE, 
1718.      SPOKEN  BY  MR.  WII.K8. 

To  NIOHT,  ye  Whigs  and  Tories,  both  be  safe. 
Nor  hope  at  one  another's  cost  to  laugh. 
We  mean  to  souse  old  Satan  and  the  pope ; 
They  've  no  relations  here,  nor  friends,  we  hope. 
A  tool  of  theirs  supplies  the  comic  stage 
With  just  materials  for  satiric  rage: 
Nor  think  our  colours  may  too  strung^ly  point 
The  sti fir  non-juring  separation  saint. 
Good-breeding  ne'er  commands  us  to  t>e  civil 
To  those  who  give  the  nation  to  the  devil; 
Who  at  our  surest,  best  foundation  strike. 
And  hate  our  monarch  and  our  church  alike; 
Our  church — which,  aw'd  with  reverential  frar. 
Scarcely  the  Muse  pi^esumes  to  mentiou  here. 
Long  may  she  these  her  worst  of  foes  defy, 
And  lift  her  mitred  head  triumphant  to  the  sky: 

■  This  tragedy  was  founded  upon  the  story  of 
.Segismonda  and  Guiscardo,  one  of  Boccace's  no- 
vela  ;  wherein  the  heart  of  the  lover  is  sent  by 
the  father  to  his  daughter,  as  a  present. 

*  i,  e.  Citrun-water  and  good  brandy. 

*  The  prince  of  Wales  then  preseak 
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While  theirs^but  satire  silently  disdains 

To  name  what  lives  not,  but  in  madmeu*s  brains 

Li  kc  bawds,  each  lurking  pastor  seeks  the  dark. 

And  fears  the  justice\s  inquiring  cleik. 

In  close  back-rooms  his  routed  fl  >cks  he  rallies. 

And  reigns  the  patriarch  of  blind  lanes  and  allicst 

There  safe,  he  lets  his  thundering  censures  fly, 

Unchristens,  damns  us,  gives  our  laws  the  lie^  • 

And  excommunicates  three  stories  high. 

Why,  since  a  land  of  liberty  they  hate. 

Still  will  they  linger  in  this  free-bom  state ^ 

Here,  every  hour,  fresh,  hateful  objects  rise. 

Peace  and  prosperity  afHict  their  eyes; 

With  anguish,  prfnce  and  people  they  survey, 

Their  just  ol>edicnce  and  his  righteous  sway. 

Ship  off,  yc  slaves,  and  seek  some  passive  land. 

Where  tyrants  after  your  own  hearts  command. 

To  your  transalpine  masters  nile  resort. 

And  fill  an  empty  abdicated  court: 

Turn  your  possessions  here  to  ready  rhino. 

And  buy  ye  lands  and  lordships  hi  Urbino. 


HORACE,  BOOK  JL   ODE  IF.  nflTATED, 

THE  LORD  GRIFFIN  TO  THE  EARL  OF  SCAKSUALE. 

Do  not,  most  fragrant  earl,  disclaim 
Thy  bright,  thy  reputable  flame. 

To  Bracegirdle  the  brown: 
But  publicly  espouse  the  dame. 

And  say,  G d the  town. 

Full  many  heroes,  fierce  and  keen. 
With  drabs  have  deeply  smitten  been, 

Although  right  good  commanders; 
Some  who  witli  you  have  Ilounslow  seen. 

And  some  who  've  been  in  Flanders. 

Did  not  ba%  Grebcr^s  Peg '  inflame 
The  sob^r  earl  of  Nottingham, 

Of  sober  sire  descended  ? 
That,  careless  of  his  soul  and  fame. 
To  play-houses  he  nightly  came. 

And  left  church  undefended. 

The  monarch  who  of  France  Is  bight. 
Who  rules  the  roast  with  matchless  might. 

Since  William  went  to  Heaven; 
Loves  Maintenon,  his  lady  bright. 

Who  was  but  ScarronNleaving. 

Though  thy  dear's  father  kept  an  ins 
At  grisly  head  of  Saracen,. 

For  carriers  at  Northampton  ; 
Yet  she  might  come  of  gentler  kin, 

Then  eVr  that  father  dreamt  on. 

Of  profTers  large  her  choice  had  she, 
Ofjewels,  plate,  and  land  in  fee,  ^ 

Which  she  with  scorn  rejected : 
And  can  a  nymph  so  virtuous  be 

Of  base-born  blood  suspected  ? 

Her  dimple  cheek,  and  roguish  eye, 
Her  slender  waist,  aiid«taper  thigh, 

1  always  thotight  provoking; 
But,  faith,  thou^  I  talk  waggishly, 

1  mean  no  more  than  joking. 

<  Signora  Francesco  Marguareta  de  1'  Epioe, 
an  Italian  songstress. 
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Then  be  not  jealous,  friend :  for  why  ? 
My  larly  marchioness  is  nigh, 

To  »ee  I  ne'er  should  hurt  ye ; 
Besides  you  know  full  well  that  I 

Am  tum'd  of  fivc-and-furty. 


THE  RECONCILEMENT  BETWEEN  JACOB  TONSON 
AND  MR.  CONGREVE.  AN  IMITATION  OF  HO- 
RACE, BOOK  III.  ODE  IX. 

TONSON. 

While  at  my  house  in  Fleet-street  once  y^u  lay, 
Howr  merrily,  dear  sir,  time  passed  away? 
While  **  1  partook  your  wine,  your  wit,  and  mirth, 
1  was  the  happiest  creature  on  God's  yearth '." 

CONGREVE. 

While  iu  your  early  days  of  reputation, 
You  for  blue  garters  had  not  such  a  passion; 
While  yet  you  did  not  use  (as  now  your  trade  is) 
To  drink  with  noble  lords,  and  toast  their  ladies; 
Thou,  Jacob  Ton^on,  wert  to  my  conceiving. 
The  cheerfullest,  best, -honest  fellow  living. 

TONSON. 

Vm  in  with  captain  Vanburgh  at  the  present, 
A  most  sweet-natur'd  gentleman,  and  pleasant; 
He  writes  your  comedies,  draws  schemes,   and 

modi'ls. 
And  builds  dukes'  houses  upon  very  odd  hills: 
For  him,  so  ihuch  I  dote  on  him,  that  I, 
If  1  was  sure  to  go  to  Heaven,  would  die. 

CONGREVE. 

Temple  '  and  Delaval  are  now  my  party, 
Men  that  are  tam  Mercurio  both  quaiu  Marte; 
And  though  for  thcni  I  shall  scarce  go  to  Heaven, 
Yet  I  can  drink  with  tlw;ui  six  nights  in  seven. 

TONSON. 

What  if  from  Van's  dear  arm*!  I  should  retire. 
And  once  more  warm  mv  buimiaus-^  at  your  fire: 
If  1  to  Bow-street  shouUl  inviie  you  iionu-, 
And  set  a  bed  up  in  uiy  diniiiir  r<u>ni. 
Tell  me,  dear  Mr.  Congrcve,  would  you  come? 

CONGRF.VK. 

Thou^rh  the  cray  sailor,  and  the  irentle  kniirht, 
Where  ten  times  more  my  Joy  aud  heart's  delight, 
Though  civil  persons  they,  you  ruder  were, 
And  had  more  humours  than  a  dancins^-bear ; 
Yet  for  your  sake  I'd  bid  them  both  adieu. 
And  live  and  die,  dear  Bob,  with  only  you. 


ROW£'8  POEMS. 

Since  to  some  day  ^ropMowi  and  pwt. 

Justly  at  first  thou  wast  desipnn*d  by  late; 
Tilts  day,  the  happiest  of  thy  maay  yean, 
With  thee  I  will  forget  my  cares: 

To  my  Corvinus'  h(»lth  thou  sbnit  go  romd, 
(Since  tliou  art  ripftiM  for  to  day. 
And  longer  age  would  bring  decay)     [dravoU 

Till  every  anxious  thought  in  the  rich  stream  be 


HORACE  BOOK  II L    ODE  XXI, 

TO  HIS  CASK. 

Hail,  srcntle  cask,  whose  veii«Tal>lc  head 

With  hoary  down  and  ancient  dust  o'er-spread, 

Proclaims,  that  since  the  vine  first  brought  tlice 
Old  aj^e  has  added  to  thy  worth.  [forth 

Wliether  the  spri-'htly  juice  thou  dost  contain. 
Thy  votaries  will  to  wit  and  h>ve. 
Or  senseless  noise  and  lewdness  move. 

Or  sleep,  the  cure  of  these  and  every  other  pain. 

*  The  dialect  of  the  elder  Tonson. 

*  Sir  Richard  Temple,  aftci-nards  lord  Cobham. 
^  Jacob's  tenn  for  his  corns. 


To  thee  my  friend  his  roughness  shall  submit, 

And  Socrates  himself  a  while  forget. 

Thiis  when  old  Cato  would  sometimes  uobeod 

The  rugged  stiffness  of  his  mind. 
Stern  and  severe,  the  stoic  quafi^d  his  bovl. 

His  frozen  virtue  felt  the  charm. 

And  soon  grew  pleased,  and  soon  grew  vans. 
And  blessed  the  sprightly  power  that  cheei'U  \a* 
gloomy  souU 

With  kind  constraint  ill-nature  thou  dost  bend, 
And  mould  the  snarling  cynic  to  a  friend. 
The  sage  reser\''d,  and  fam'd  for  gravity, 
FindN  all  he  knows  summ'd  up  in  thee,         [free. 
And  by  thy  power  unlocked,  grows  easy,  gay. sad 
The  swain,  who  did  some  credulous  nymph  per- 

To  grant  him  all,  inspired  by  thee,  [suidfi 

]>cvotes  her  to  his  vanity. 
And  to  his  fellow-fbps  toasts  the  abandonM  maid. 

The  wretch  who,  pressed  beneath  a  load  of  cares. 
And  labouring  with  continual  woes,  despairs, 
If  thy  kind  warmth  does  his  chillM  sense  mvade, 
From  earth  he  rears  his  drooping  head. 
Revived  by  thee,  he  ceases  now  to  moom; 
His  flying  cares  give  way  to  haste. 
And  to  the  god  resign  his  breast,  [torn; 

Where  hopes  of  better  days,  and  better  things  re- 

The  labouring  hind,  who  with  hard  toil  and  pains, 
Amidst  his  wants,  a  wretched  life  maintains; 
If  thy  rich  juice  his  homely  supjjcr  crown. 
Hot  with  thy  (ires,  and  bolder  grown. 
Of  kiiiss,  and  of  their  arbitrary  })ower. 
And  how  by  impious  arms  they  reign, 
Fiercely  he  talks  with  rude  disdain. 
And  vows  to  be  a  slave,  to  be  a  wretch  no  more. 

Fair  queen  of  love,  and  thou  great  god  of  wine, 
Hear,  every  grace,  and  all  ye  powers  divine. 
All  that  to  mirth  and  friendship  do  incline, 
Crown  this  auspicious  cask,  and  happy  night, 
With  all  things  that  can  give  delight; 
Be  every  care  and  anxious  thought  away; 
Ye  tapers,  still  be  bright  and  clear. 
Rive  I  the  Moon,  and  each  pale  star. 
Your  beams  shall   yield  to   none,  but  bis  vbo 
brings  the  day. 


HORACE  HOOK  IK    OVE  I. 

TO  VEMUS. 

Once  more  the  queen  of  love  invades  my  breast 
Late,  with  long  ease  and  peaceful  pleasure  blrti; 
Spare,  spare  the  wretch,   that  still  has  been  thy 
And  let  my  former  service  have  [slave, 

The  merit  to  protect  me  to  the  grave. 
Much  am  I  changed  from  what  I  once  have  been, 

When  under  Cynera,  the  good  and  fsdr. 

With  joy  1  did  thy  fetters  wear, 
Bless'd  in  the  gentle  sway  of  an  indiUgeot  qoeec* 


ON  CONTENTMENT. 
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unequal  to  the  labour  now, 

n  my  neck  beneath  thy  yoke  I  bow. 

t  thou  urge  me  still  to  bear?  Oh!  why 

u  not  much  rather  fly 

ful  bn^asts,  to  mirth  and  gaiety? 

hy  swans  their  sriossy  wini^s  expand, 

*iflly  tbronsh  the  yielding  air 

m<in  thee  tiieir  goddess  bear, 

to  be  thy  slave,  and  fit  for  thy  command. 

id  graceful,  witty,  gay,  and  young, 
s  heart,  love  on  his  charming  tongue. 

a  thousand  sot\  prevailing  arts, 
ndrous  force  the  youth  im})arts 
^r  to  uiiexperiencM  virgins  hearts. 

he  stretch  the  bounds  of  thy  commuid; 

thtni  shalt  his  wishes  bless, 

d  his  rivals  with  success, 

nd  marble  shall  thy  statues  stand. 

the  sacred  shade  of  Odel's  wood, 
i  banks  of  Ouse's  gentle  flood, 
)rous  beams  a  temple  he  shall  raise, 
sacred  to  thy  praise,  [cays, 

fair  stream,  and  wood,  and  love  itself  de- 
hile  rich  incense  on  thy  altar  burns, 
3taries,  the  nymphs  and  swains, 
Iting  soft  harmonious  strains, 
ith  their   softer  flutes,    shall  tell   their 
ames  by  turns. 

and  beauty  with  the  light  are  born, 

he  day  thy  honours  shall  return; 

•cly  youth,  pair*d  with  a  blushing  maid, 

of  either  sex  shall  lead, 

etheSalian  measures  round  thy  altar  tread. 

h  an  equal  empire  o'er  the  light, 

ueen  of  love,  and  god  of  wit, 

ler  rise,  together  sit:  [night. 

dess,  do  thou  stay,  and  bless  alone  the 

ay*st  thou  rojign,  while  I  forget  to  love; 

'  false  beauty  shall  my  passion  move; 

1  my  fond  bc^lieving  li^art  be  led, 

lal  vows  and  oaths  betrayed, 

for  truth  from  the  protesting  maid. 

e  the  sprightly  joys  of  wine  are  fled ; 

>ses  too  shall  wither  now, 

is'd  to  shade  and  crown  my  brow,    [shed. 

nd  my  cheerful  temples  fragrant  odours 

me,  Cynthia,  say,  bewitching  fair, 
i>an these  sighs?  whysteals  this  falling t^r? 
ten  my  struggling  thoughts  for  passage 
I  my  tongue  refuse  to  move ;  [strove, 

can  this  be  any  thing  but  love? 
h  the  night  my  dreams  my  griefs  renew, 
he  is  present  to  my  eyes, 
till  in  vain  I,  as  she  flies, 
dds,  and  plains,   and  seas,  the  scornful 
laid  pursue. 


%  BOOK  I.  EPISTLE  IF,  IMITATED. 

TO  RICHARD  THORN  HILL,  ESQ.^ 

11 LL,  whom  doubly  to  my  heart  commend, 
ic*.H  art,  and  candour  of  a  friend, 

»  fought  the  duel  with   fir  Cholmondley 


Say  what  thou  do8t  in  thy  retirement  find. 

Worthy  the  labours  of  thy  active  mind ; 

Whether  the  tragic  Muse  inspires  thy  thought^ 

To  emulate  what  moving  Otway  wrote; 

Or  whether  to  the  covert  of  some  grove 

Thou  and  thy  thoughts  do  flrom  the  world  remove. 

Where  to  thyself  thou  all  those  rules  dost  show. 

That  good  men  ought  to  practise,  or  wise  know. 

For  sure  thy  mass  of  men  is  no  dull  clay. 

But  well-informed  with  the  celestial  ray. 

The  bounteous  gods,  to  tliee  completely  kind. 

In  a  fair  frame  enclosM  thy  fiairer  mind ; 

And  though  they  did  profusely  wealth  bestow. 

They  gave  thee  the  trae  use  of  wealth  to  know. 

Could  e*en  the  nurse  wish  for  her  darling  boy 

A  happiness  which  thou  dost  not  enjoy: 

What  can  her  fond  ambition  ask  beyond 

A  soul  by  wisdom's  noblest  precepts  crownPd? 

To  this  fair  speech,  and  happy  utterance  joiii*d, 

T*  unlock  the  secret  treasures  of  the  mind. 

And  make  the  blessing  common  to  mankind. ' 

On  these  let  health  and  reputation  wait. 

The  favour  of  the  virtuous  and  the  great : 

A  table  cbeerftilly  an4  cleanly  spread. 

Stranger  alike  to  riot  and  to  need: 

Such  an  estate  as  no  extremes  may  know, 

A  free  and  just  disdain  for  all  things  else  below. 

Amidst  uncertain  hopes,  and  anxious  cares. 

Tumultuous  strife,  and  miserable  fears. 

Prepare  for  all  events  thy  constant  breast. 

And  let  each  day  be  to  thee  as  thy  last. 

That  morning's  dawn  will  with  new  pleasure  rise 

Whose  light  shall  unexpected  bless  thy  eyes. 

Me,  when  to  town  in  winter  you  repair, 

Battening  in  ease  you  'II  find,  sleek,  fresh,  and  fair^ 

Me,  who  have  leam'd  ftt)m  Epicurus'  lore. 

To  snatch' the  blessings  of  the  flying  hour. 

Whom  every  Friday  at  the  Vine  *  you  '11  find 

His  true  disciple  and  your  faithful  friend.' 


\ 


THE   UNIOy. 

While  rich  in  brightest  red  the  blushing  rose 
Her  freshest  opening  beauties  did  disclose; 
Her,  the  rough  thistle  from  a  neighbouring  field, 
With  fond  desires  and  lover's  eyes  beheld : 
Straight  the  fierce  plant  lays  by  his  pointed  dart«. 
And  wooes  the  gentle  flower  with  softer  arts. 
Kindly  she  heanl,  and  did  his  flame  approve. 
And  own'd  the  warrior  worthy  of  her  love. 
Flora,  whose  happy  laws  the  seasons  guide. 
Who  docs  in  fields  and  painted  meads  preude, 
And  crowns  the  gardens  with  their  flowery  pride. 
With  pleasure  saw  the  wishing  pair  combine. 
To  favour  what  their  goddess  did  design. 
And  bid  them  in  eternal  union  join. 
"  Henceforth,"  she  said,  •*  in  each  returning  yeai , 
One  stem  the  thistle  ami  the  rose  shall  bear: 
The  thistle's  lasting  gtace,  thou,  O  my  Rose! 

shalt  be, 
The  warlike  thistle's  arms,  a  sure  defence  to  thee.*' 


ON  CONTENTMENT. 

DONE  FROM  THE  LATIN  OF  J.  GERHARD*. 

Mant  that  once,  by  fortune's  bounty  rear'd, 
Amidst  the  wealthy  and  the  great  appeared; 

*  A  tavern  in  Long- Acre. 

*  In  his  Mcditationes  Sacrse. 
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HOWE'S  PO£MS. 


Have  widely  from  tbose  envy*d  heights  declinVl, 
Have  sank  to  that  just  level  of  mankind, 
Where  not  too  tittle  nor  too  much  gives  the  true 
peace  of  mind. 


ON  THE  LAST  JUDGMENT, 

AMD  THB  HAPPIITESS  OP  THB  SAIlfTS  IH  HBAVBV. 
DONE  FHOH  THB  lATIN  OF  J.  «BBHARO. 

In  that  blessed  day,  from  every  part,  the  jost, 

Rais'd  from  the  liquid  deep  or  mouldering  dust. 

The  various  products  of  Time's  fniitfiil  womb. 

All  of  past  ages,  present  and  to  come, 

In  full  assembly  shall  at  once  resort. 

And  meet  within  high  Heaven's  capacious  court: 

There  famous  names  revered  in  days  of  old, 

Our  great  ibre£ithers  there  we  shall  behold. 

From  whom  old  stocks  and  ancestry  began, 

And  worthily  in  long  succession  ran  ; 

The  reverend  sires  with  pleasure  shaU  we  greet, 

Attentive  hear,  while  faithful  they  repeat 

Ftall  many  a  virtuous  deed,  and  many  a  nobiC  feat. 

There  all  those  tender  ties,  which  here  below, 

Or  kindred,  or  more  sacred  friendship  know. 

Firm,  constant,  and  unchangeable  shall  grow. 

Refin*d  from  passion,  and  the  dregs  of  .sense, 

A  better,  truer,  dearer  love  firom  thence. 

Its  pverlaKting  being  shall  commence : 

There,  like  their  days,  their  joys  shall  ne'er  be  done. 

No  night  shall  rise,  to  shade  Heaven's  glorious  sun, 

But  ofiC  eternal  holy-day  go  on. 


COLIN'S  C0MPJU4IKT. 

A  SONG,  TO  THB  TDNE  OF  **  GRIM   KING  OF  THE 

GHOSTS.*' 

Despairing  beside  a- clear  stream, 

A  shepherd  forsaken  was  laid ; 
And  n  hile  a  false  nymph  was  his  Uiemci 

A  willow  supported  bis  head. 
The  wind  that  blew  over  tlie  plain. 

To  his  sighs  with  a  sigh  did  reply; 
And  tlie  brook,  in  return  to  his  pain. 

Ran  mournfully  murmuring  by. 

'*  Alas,  silly  ;(wain  that  I  was !" 

Thus  sadly  complaining,  he  cry*d, 
<*  When  first  I  beheld  that  fair  face, 

'Twere  better  by  far  I  had  dyM. 
She  talk'd,  and  I  bless'd  tlic  dear  tongue; 

When  she  »mil'd,  twas  a  pleasure  too  great. 
I  listcn'd,  and  cry'd,  when  she  sung. 

Was  nightingale  ever  so  sweet  ? 

"  How  foolish  was  I  to  believe 

She  could  doat  on  so  lowly  a  cIowtk 
Or  that  her  fond  heart  would  not  griev^. 

To  forsake  the  fine  folk  of  the  town  ? 
To  think  that  a  beauty  so -gay, 

So  kind  and  so  constant  would  prove; 
Or  go  clad  like  our  maidens  in  gray. 

Or  live  in  a  cottage  on  love? 

"  What  though  1  have  skill  to  complain. 

Though  the  Muses  my  temples  have  crown'd; 

What  though,  when  they  hear  my  soft  strain, 
The  virgins  sit  weeping  around. 


Ah,  Colin,  thy  hopes  are  io  ^iri^ 
Thy  pipe  and  thy  laurel  res^j 

Thy  fidse-one  inclines  to  a  swain. 
Whose  music  is  sweeter  than  thine. 

**  And  you,  my  companions  so  dear. 

Who  sorrow  to  see  me  betray'd. 
Whatever  1  suffer,  forbear, 

Foibear  to  accuse  the  fiilse  maid. 
Though  through  the  wide  world  I  should  ran; 

'TIS  in  vain  from  my  fortune  to  fly  ^ 
'Twas  hers  to  be  ftdse  and  to  change, 

'Tis  mine  to  be  constant  and  die. 

**  If  while  my  hard  fiste  I  sustain. 

In  her  breast  any  pity  is  found. 
Let  her  come  with  the  ojnnphs  of  the  plai% 

And  sre  me  laid  low  in  the  ground. 
Th<^  last  bumble  boon  that  I  crare. 

Is  to  shade  me  with  cypress  and  yew; 
And  when  she  looks  down  on  my  grave. 

Let  her  own  that  her  shepfaei^  was  true. 

"  Then  to  her  new  love  let  her  go. 

And  deck  her  in  golden  array. 
Be  finest  at  e\'ery  fine  show. 

And  frolic  it  all  the  long  day; 
While  Colin,  forgotten  and  gone. 

No  more  shall  be  talk'd  of,  or  seen. 
Unless  when  beneath  the  pale  Moon, 

His  ghost  shall  glide  over  the  green.** 


REPLY,    BY  ANOTHER  HAND. 

Ye  winds,  to  whom  Colin  complains. 

In  ditties  so  sad  and  so  sweet. 
Believe  me,  the  shepherd  but  feigns 

He's  wretched  to  show  he  has  wit. 
No  charmer  like  Colin  can  move. 

And  this  is  some  pretty  new  art; 
Ah !  Colin's  a  juggler  in  love. 

And  likes  to  play  tricks  with  my  heait» 

When  he  will,  he  can  sigh  and  look  pale^ 

Seem  dolefiil  and  alter  his  face. 
Can  tremble,  and  alter  his  tale. 

Ah  !  Colin  has  every  pace: 
The  willow  my  rover  prefers 

To  the  breast,  where  he  once  beg*d  to  lie, 
And  the  stream,  that  he  swells  with  his  teais, 

Are  rivals  belov'd  more  than  1. 

His  bead  my  fond  bosom  would  bear. 

And  my  heart  would  soon  beat  him  to  rest; 
Let  the  swairi  that  is  slighted  despair. 

But  Colin  is  only  in  jest ; 
No  dcatli  the  deceiver  deugns. 

Let  the  maid  that  is  ruin'd  despair; 
For  Colin  but  dies  in  his  lines. 

And  gives  himself  that  modish  air. 

Can  shepherds,  bred  far  from  the  court. 

So  wittily  talk  of  their  flame? 
But  Colin  makes  passion  his  sport. 

Beware  of  so  fatal  a  game ; 
My  voice  of  no  music  can  boast, 

Nor  my  person  of  ought  that  is  fine^ 
But  Colin  may  find  to  his  cost, 

A  face  that  i«  fairer  than  miiMi 
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I  will  break  my  lovM  crook, 
V\\  bequeath  all  my  shifep, 
the  much-lavour*d  brook, 
^olin  does  now  «it  and  weep: 
m  the  sad.  fate  that  you  gave« 
ts  so  smooth  and  divine ; 
may  rise  from  niy  grave, 
such  soft  music  as  thine. 

L-t,  daisy,  and  rose, 
rt*8-ease,  the  lily,  and  pink, 
igers  a  garland  coiipose, 
wn'd  by  the  hvuli^'s  brink ; 
ly  dear  swain,  did  [  swear, 
ch  my  fond  love  did  admire 
i   thy  shape,  and  thy  air, 
deck'd  in  thy  rural  attire  ! 

>-hook  you  rul'd  with  such  art, 
your  small  subjects  obeyed ; 
ou  reign'd  king  of  this  heart, 
»assion  you  falsely  upbraid; 
,  my  swain,  have  I  said, 
ts  are  a  palace  to  me, 
veil  I  could  live  in  a  shade, 
adorned  with  nothing  but  thee ! 

are  the  sparks  of  the  town, 
never  so  fine  and  so  gay  ? 
uld  leave  beds  of  down, 
breast  on  a  bed  of  new  bay : 
n,  return  once  again, 
ake  me  happy  in  love, 
i  thee  a  faitiiiul  true  swain, 
constant  a  nymph  1  wdl  prove. 


EPIGRAM 


y  HVHO  SHED  HER  WATER  AT  SEEING 
AGEDY  OF  CATO;  OCCASIONED  BY  AN 
If  ON  A  LADY  WHO  WEPT  AT  IT. 

laudlin  Whigs  deplore  their  Cato's  fate, 

Iry  eyes  the  Tory  Celia  sate : 

I  her  pride  forbade  her  eyes  to  flow, 

ig  waters  foimd  a  rent  below. 

H;rct,  yet   with   copious   streams  she 

ims, 

y  river-gods  with  all  their  urns. 

screw  an  bypocritic  face, 

her  grief  in  a  sincercr  place  ! 

re  reigns,  and  passion  void  of  art; 

ad  leads  directly  to  tlie  heart. 


IMITATED  IN  LATIN. 

ita  sni  dum  csetera  turba  Catonis, 

•rulis  siccis  Cxlia  fixa  sedet; 

am  lacrymis  fastus  vetat  ora  rigari, 

i  viam  qua  per  opaca  fluant : 

't  ilia  quidem,    manat  tamen    humor 

nd^, 

»  ex  uma,  ceu  fluvial  is  aqua. 

it  alia:  vultus,  simulaotque  dolorcm : 

igd  sincera  est  Caelia  parte  dolet. 

Natura  e.^,  non  personata  per  artcin, 

itur  recta  coidisad  ima  viS. 


M^C  RNAS. 

▼ERSES  OCCASIONBD  BY  THE  HONOURS  CONFER- 
RED ON  THE  RIGHT  HON.  THE  EARL  OF  HAU- 
FAX,  1714;  BEINO  THAT  YEAR  INSTAIXBD 
KNIGHT  OF  THE  MOST  NOBLE  ORDER  OF  THE 
GARTER. 

Phcbbbus  and  Cssar  once  conspir'd  to  grace 
A  noble  knight  of  ancient  Tuscan  race. 
The  monarch,  greatly  conscious  of  his  worth, 
Prooi  books  and  his  n*tirenient  caird  him  forth; 
Adom*d  the  patriot  with  the  civic  crown, 
1'hc  r'onsnl's  fasces  and  patrician  guwn : 
The  world*s  whole  wealth  he  gave  him  to  bestow. 
And  ti^ach  the  streams  of  treasure  where  to  flow: 
To  him  he  bade  the  suppliant  nations  come. 
And  on  his  counsels  fix'd  the  fate  of  Rome. 

The  god  of  wit,  who  taught  him  first  to  sing. 
And  tune  high  numbers  to  the  vocal  string. 
With  jealous  eyes  beheld  the  bounteous  king. 

"  Forbear,"  he  cry'd,  **  to  rob  me  of  my  share ; 
Our  common  favourite  is  oar  common  care. 
Honours  and  wealth  thy  grateful  hand  may  give; 
But  Phoebus  only  bids  the  poet  live. 
The  service  of  his  fiaithfiil  heart  is  thine ; 
There  let  thy  Julian  star  an  emblem  shine ; 
His  mind,  and  her  imperial  seat  are  mine. 
Then  bind  his  brow  ye  Thespian  maids,"  he  said : 
The  willing  Muses  the  command  obey'd. 
And  wove  the  deathless  laurel  for  his  head. 


EPIGRAM. 


on  THE  PRINCE  OF  WALES'S,  THEN  REGENT,  Ap. 
FEARING  AT  THE  FIRE  IN  SPRING-GARDEN. 
1786. 

Thy  guardian,  blest  Britannia,  scorns  to  sleep. 
When  the  sad  subjects  of  his  father  weep ; 
Weak  princes  by  their  fears  increase  distress; 
He  faces  danger,  and  so  makes  it  less. 
Tjnrants  on  blazing  towns  may  smile  with  joy; 
He  knows,  to  smre,  is  greater  than  destroy. 
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ON  A  FINE  WOMAN  WHO  HAD  A  DULL  HUSBAND. 

When  on  fair  Cclia's  eyes  1  gaze. 

And  bless  their  light  divine; 
I  stand  confounded  with  amaze. 

To  think  on  what  they  shine. 

On  one  Tile  clod  of  earth  she  seems 

To  fix  their  influence; 
Which  kindles  not  at  those  bright  beams, 

Nor  wakens  into  sense. 

Lost  and  bewildered  with  the  thought, 

I  could  not  but  complain. 
That  Nature^s  lavish  hand  liad  wrought 

This  fairest  work  in  vain. 

Thus  some,  who  have  the  stare  surveyed. 

An!  ignorantly  led. 
To  think  those  glorious  lamps  were  made 

To  light  ToiD-fool  to  bed. 
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koWs'S  I^OEBIS; 


OCCASIONBD  BY 

BIS  FIRST  VISIT  TO  LADY  WARWICK, 

AT  HOfXANO  HOUSE. 

Hearing  that  Chloe's  bower  crowo'd 
The  summit  of  a  neigbboiirihg  hill. 
Where  every  rural  joy  was  found, 
Where  health  abd  wealth  were  plac'd  around; 
To  wait  like  servants  on  her  will, 

I  went,  and  found  'twas  as  they  said. 

That  every  thing  look'd  fresh  and  fair; 
Her  herds  in  flowery  pastures  stray'd, 
Delightful  was  the  green-wood  shade. 
And  gently  breath'd  the  balmy  air. 

• 

But  when  I  found  my  troubled  heart 

Uneasy  grown  within  my  breast. 
My  breath  come  short,  and  in  each  part 
Some  new  disorder  leem  to  start, 

Which  pain*d  me  sore  and  broke  my  rest : 

> 

**  Some  noxious  vapour  sure/'  I  said, 

"  From  this  unwholesome  soil  must  rise; 
Some  secret  venom  is  conveyed 
Or  from  this  field,  or  from  that  shade, 
Thpt  does  the  power  of  life  surprise.** 

Soon  as  the  skilful  Leach  beheld 

The  change  that  in  my  health  was  grown: 

•*  Blame  not,"  he  cry'd,  "  nor  wood  nor  field; 

Diseases  which  such  symptoms  yield. 
Proceed  from  ChIoe*s  eyes  alone. 

"  Alike  she  kills  in  every  air. 
The  coldest  breast  her  beauties  warm  ; 

And  though  the  fever  took  you  there. 

If  Chloe  had  not  been  so  fair, 
The  plaoe  had  never  done  you  harm.*' 


LANZAS  TO  LADY  WARWICK, 

ON  MR.   ADD1S0N*S   GOING   TO    IRELAND. 

Ye  gods  and  Nereid  nymphs  who  rale  the  sea ! 

Whocbainloud  storms,  and  still  thcragingmain! 
With  care  the  gentle  Lycidati  convey, 

And  bring  the  faithful  luver  safe  again. 

When  Albion^s  shore  with  cheerless  heart  he  left, 
Pensive  and  sad  upon  the  deck  he  stood, 

Of  every  joy  in  Chloe's  eyes  bereft, 

And  wept  Iiis  sorrows  in  the  swelling  flood. 

Ah,  fairest  maid!  whom,  as  I  well  divine, 
The  righteous  gods  his  just  reward  ordain ; 

For  his  return  thy  pious  wishes  join, 
That  thou  at  iengtli  may*8t  pay  him  for  his  pain. 

And  since  his  love  does  thine  alone  pursue, 
In  arts  unpractised  and  unus'd  to  range ; 

I  charge  thee  be  by  his  example  true. 
And  shun  thy  sex*s  inclination,  change. 

When  crowds  of  youthful  lovers  round  thee  wait. 
And  tender  thoughts  in  sweetest  words  impart  • 

When  tijou  art  w(K)'d  by  titles,  wealth,  and  state. 
Then  think  on  Lycidas,  and  guard  thy  heart 

When  the  gay  theatre  shall  charm  thy  eyes. 
When  artful  wit  shall  speak  thy  beauty'g  praise; 


When  harmony  shall  thy  soft  loiil  sorpiiif, 
Sooth  all  thy  senses,  and  thy  passions  ni 

Amidst  whatever  various  joys  appear. 
Yet  breathe  one  sigh,  for  one  sad  minute  i 

Nor  let  thy  heart  know  oiie  delight  sincere, 
Till  thy  own  trut^st  Lycidas  return. 


THE   VISIT. 

Wi  r  and  beauty  V  other  day, 
Chanr'd  to  take  me  in  their  way; 
And,  to  make  the  favour  greater. 
Brought  the  graces  and  good«natore. 
Conversation  care- bep^ui ling, 
Joy  in  dimples  ever  smiling, 
All  the  pleasures  here  below; 
Men  can  ask,  or  gods  bestow, 
A  jolly  train,  believe  me  !  No: 
There  were  but  two,  Lepeli '  and  Ho#. 


THE  COXTENTED  SFfEPHEBD 

TO   MRS.  A D  ». 

As  on  a  summer's  day 
In  the  greenwood  shade  I  lay. 
The  maid  that  I  lov'd, 
As  her  fancy  mov'd. 
Came  walking  forth  that  way. 

And  as  she  passed  by 
With  a  scornful  g-lanee  of  her  eye; 

*^  What  a  shame,**  quoth  she; 

'*  For  a  swain  must  it  be. 
Like  a  lazy  loon  for  to  die  ! 

"  And  dost  thou  nothing  heed; 
What  Pan  our  god  has  deoreed; 

What  a  prize  to  day 

Shall  be  given  away, 
To  the  s^vcete8t  shepherd's  reed ! 

*'  There's  not  a  single  swain 
Of  all  this  fruitful  plain. 

But  with  hopes  and  fears 

Now  busily  prepares 
The  bonny  bo*jn  to  gain. 

"  Sba'l  another  maiden  shine 
In  brighter  array  than  thine  ? 
Up,  up,  dullsWain, 
Tune  thy  pipe  once  again, 
And  make  the  garland  mine.** 

"  Alas !  my  love,"  he  cry*d, 
**  What  avails  this  courtly  pride  ? 

Since  thv  dear  desert 

Is  written  in  my  heart 
What  is  all  the  world  beside  ? 

**  To  me  thou  art  more  gay. 
In  this  homely  russet  gray. 

Than  the  nymphs  of  our  green, 

Su  trim  and  so  sheen; 
Or  the  brightest  queen  of  May. 

"  What  though  my  fortune  frown, 
And  deny  thee  a  silken  gpvvn; 

1  Afterwards  the  celebrated  lady  Uanrey 

2  Afterwards  his  wife. 


TO  LADY  JANE  WHARTON. 


m 


f  own  dear  maid,    ^ 
content  with  this  shade, 
ft  shepherd  ail  thy  own." 


SONG, 


OW.     TO  THE  SAME  IN  HER  SICKlfSSS. 

ook  and  tlie  willow  that  heard  him  com- 
3w,  willow.  [plain, 

1  sat  weeping,  and  told  them  his  pain ; 
[)W,  willow  ;  ah  willow,  willow. 

am,  he  cry'd  sadly,  IMl  teach  thee  to  flow. 

3W,  &c. 

aters  shall  rise  to  the  biuik  with  my  woe. 

s  and  painful  poor  Amoret  lies, 
OW,  &c. 

ts  the  sad  moments  of  time  as  it  fltep. 
>w,  &c. 

mph  my  heart  loves,  ye  soft  slnmbcrs 
>w,  &c.  [repair; 

ur  downy  wings  o'er  her,  and  make  her 
jw,  &c.  [your  care. 

>k,  were  thy  chance  near  her  pillow  to 
ow,  &c.  [creep, 

ly  soft  munnurs  might  lull  her  to  sleep, 
OW,  &c. 

kept  waking,  my  eyes  never  close, 
OW,  &r. 

>p  that  I  lose  brings  ray  fair  one  repose, 
>w,  &c. 

n  doomM  to  be  wretched  indeed ; 
jw,  Si.c. 

of  my  dear-one,  my  love  is  decreed; 
ow,  &c. 

re  my  sad  heart  by  those  eyes  shall  be 
OW,  &c.  [cheer*d ; 

■e  of  my  warbler  no  more  shall  be  heard; 
ovv,  &c. 

e,  thou  fair-one ;  thou  dear-one  believe, 
OW,  &c. 
to  thy  loss,  and  few  tears  will  I  give. 

OW,  &.C. 

x»  thy  Colin  and  thee  shall  be  ty'd, 
OW,  &c. 

lay  thy  shepherd  clos^  by  thy  cold  side. 
OW,  &c. 

,  gentle  brook ;  and  to  lose  thyself,  haste; 
OW,  willow. 

1  too,  my  willow,  this  versp  is  my  last; 
OW,  willow  ;  ah  willow,  willow. 


TO  THE  SAME  SIXGIXG. 

larms  in  melody  are  found 
:ni  fveiy  pain  ! 
vc  catcli  the  pleasing  souud, 
:I  the  soothing  strain ! 


Still  when  I  hear  thee,  O  my  fah*, 
I  bid  my  heart  rejoice^ 

1  shake  off  every  sullen  care, 
For  sorrow  flies  thy  voice. 

The  seasons  Philomel  obey, 
Whene'er  they  hear  her  sing  ^ 

She  bids  the  winter  fly  away, 
And  she  recalls  the  spring. 


SONG. 

THE  FAIR  ITCC0NSTA19T. 
HE. 

Since  I  have  long  lov'd  you  in  vain. 

And  doated  on  every  feature; 
Give  me  at  length  but  leave  to  complaia 

Of  so  ungrateful  a  creature. 
Though  1  behekl  m  your  wandering  eyes    - 

The  wanton  symptoms  of  ranging; 
Still  1  resolv'd  against  being  wise, 

Anu  lov*d  you  in  spite  oifyour  changing. 

SHE. 

Why  should  you  blame  what  heaven  has  nnuie» 

Or  find  any  fault  in  creation  ? 
Tis  not  the  crime  of  the  faithless  maid. 

But  Nature's  inclination. 
'Tis  not  because  I  love  you  less. 

Or  think  you  not  a  true  one ; 
But  if  the  truth  I  must  confess, 

I  always  lov'd  a  new-one. 


TO   LORD   WARWICK. 

ON   HIS  BIRTH-D.VY. 

When,  firaught  with  all  that  grateful  minds  caft 

move. 
With  friendship,  tenderness,  respect,  and  love ; 
The  Muse  had  wish'd,  on  this  returning  day. 
Something  most  worthy  of  herself  to  say: 
To  Jove  she  offer'd  up  an  humble  prayer. 
To  take  the  noble  Warwick  to  his  care. 
"  Give  him,"  she  said,  **  whate'cr  diviner  gprace 
Adorns  th(t  soul  or  beautifies  the  face: 
lAit  man^  constancy  confirm  his  truth, 
And  getffcst  manners  crown  his  blooming  youth. 
Give  him  to  fame,  to  virtue  to  aspire. 
Worthy  our  songs  and  thy  informing  fire : 
All  various  praise,  all  honours  let  hhn  prove. 
Let  men  admire,  and  sighing  virgins  love: 
With  honest  zeal  inflame  his  generous  mind. 
To  love  his  country,  and  protei^t  mankind." 
Attentive  to  her  prayer,  the  god  reply'd, 
"  Why  duit  thou  axk  what  has  not  been  deny'd  ? 
Jove's  bounteous  band  has  lavish'd  all  his  power. 
And  making  what  ho  is,  can  add  no  more. 
Yet  since  1  joy  in  what  I  did  create, 
1  will  prolong  the  favourite  Warwick's  iatc,[date.'' 
And  lengthen  out  bis  years  to  some  uncommon 


TO*tADY  JANE   WHARTON, 

ON  HER  STUUYING  THE  OLOBE. 

WaiLte  o*er  the  glohe,  fair  nymph,  your  searches 
And  trace  its  rolling  circuit  round  the  sun,     [run, 
You  seem'rl  the  world  bemcatVi' y-ou  to  survey. 
With  eyes  ordain'd  to  give  its  |M>ople  day.    ■ 
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ROWE'S  POEBfS. 


With  two  lair  lamps methought  your  nationssbone. 
While  oun  are  poorly  lighted  up  by  one 
How  did  those  rays  your  happier  empire  gild ! 
How  clothe  the  flowery  inead  aud fruitful  field! 
Your  earth  was  in  eternal  spring  array'd» 
i^nd  laughing  joy  amidst  its  natiret  i^ay^d. 

Such  is  their  day,  but  checriess  is  their  night, 
No  friendly  moon  reflects  your  absent  light: 
And,  oh !  when  yet  ere  many  years  are  past. 
Those  beams  on  other  objects  shall  be  placed. 
When  some  young  hero,  with  resistless  art, 
Shall  draw  those  eyes,  and  ^'arm  that  virgin  heart: 
How  shall  your  creatures  then  their  loss  deplore. 
And  want  those  suns  that  rise  for  them  no  more? 
The  bliss  you  give  will  be  confiifd  to  one. 
And  for  his  sake  your  world  must  b«  undoM. 


TO   MRS.   PULTENET, 

UPON  HER  GOING  ABIIOAD. 

TiR'D  with  the.  frequent  mischicfii  of  her  ejres. 
To  distant  climes  the  6iir  Belinda  flies. 
She  sees  her  spreading  flames  consume  around, 
And  not  another  conquest  to  be  found. 
Secure  in  foreign  rcaUns  at  will  to  reign. 
She  Icarcs  her  vassals  here  with  proud  disdain* 
One  only  joy  which  in  her  heart  she  wears. 
The  dear  companion  of  her  flight  she  bears. 
.£neas  thus  a  burning  town  forsook. 
Thus  into  banishment  his  gods  he  took: 
But,  to  retrieve  his  native  Troy's  disgrace, 
Fix*d  a  new  empire  in  a  happier  place. 


ODE  FOR  THE  NEW  YEAR,  1716. 

1 1  All.  to  thee,  glorious  rising  Year, 

With  what  uncommon  grace  thy  days  appear! 

Comely  art  thou  in  thy  prime, 

I/)vely  child  of  hoary  Time; 

Wlicrc  thy  golden  fnitsteiw  trrad. 

Pleasures  all  around  thee  sprfad ; 

Bliss  and  beauty  grace  thy  train; 
Muse,  strike  the  lyre  to  tumw  immortal  strain. 

But,  oh  !  what  skill,  what  master  hand. 

Shall  govern  or  constrain  the  wanton  band  ? 
Loos(  like  my  vc^rse  they  dance,  and  all  without 

linages  of  fairest  things  [command. 

Crowd  about  the  s|>eaking  strings  j 

Peac*e  and  sw<!<l  pn)sptrity, 

Faith  and  clicerftil  lovaltv. 
With  smiling  lo\c  and  deathless  poesy. 

Ye  scowling  shades  who  break  away. 
Well  do  ye  fly  and  shun  the  puqiie  day, 

Evrry  tiend  and  ticnd-like  form. 

Black  and  sullun  as  a  storm. 

Jealous  Fear,  and  false  Surmise, 

Danger  with  her  dreadful  eyes. 

Faction,  Fury,  all  are  flc^d, 
^nd  bold  Rebellion  hides  her  daring  hfad. 

Behold,  thou  gracious  Year,  behold. 
To  whom  thy  treasures  all  thou  shalt  unfold. 
For  whom  thy  whiter  days  were  kept  from  times 

See  thy  George,  for  this  is  he!  [of  old! 

On  his  right  hand  waiting  free, 

Britain  and  fiiir  Liberty, 


Every  good  is  in  his  fiiee^ 
£very  open  honest  gnuse. 
Thou  great  Plantagenet;  immortal  be  thy 

See  !  the  sacred  scyon  springs. 
See  the  glad  promise  of  a  line  of  fciop* 
Royal  youtli !  what  bard  divine^ 
Equal  to  a  praise  like  thine, 
Shalt  in  some  exalted  measure 
Sing  thee,  Britain's  dearest  treasure? 
Who  her  joy  in  thee  shall  tell. 
Who  the  sprightly  note  shall  swell. 
His  Toice  attempering  to  the  tanefiil  shcfll 

Thee  Aadenard*s  recorded  field. 
Bold  in  thy  brave  paternal  band,  behdd, 
Aiul  saw  with  hopeless  heart  thy  faintiq^  rinl] 
Troubled  he,  with  sore  dismay. 
To  thy  stronger  fate  gave  way,       * 
Safe  beneath  thy  npble  scorn,       ^ 
Wingy-footed  was  he  borne,  jL 

Swift  as  the  fleeting  shades  npon  the  goUtt 

What  valour,  what  distinguish'd  worth. 
From  thee  shall  lead  the  coming  ages  ibctk? 
Crested  helms  and  shining  shields. 
Warriors  fani*d  in  foreign  fields^ 
Himry  heads  with  olive  bound, 
Kings  and  lawgivers  reuown'd; 
Crowding  still  they  rise  anew. 
Beyond  the  reach  of  deep  proplictic  vwjl« 

Young  Augustus !  never  cease !    ' 
Fledge  of  our  present  and  our  future  peaoe 
Still  pour  the  blessings  forth,  and  give  thy  { 
All  the  stock  that  fate  ordain*         [mcr 
To  supply  succeeding  reigns. 
Whether  glory  shall  inspire 
Gentler  arts  or  martial  fire. 
Still  the  fair  descent  shall  be 
Dear  to  Albion,  all,  like  thee. 
Patrons  of  righteous  rules,  and  foes  to  tyruio 

Ye  golden  lights  who  shine  on  high. 
Ye  potent  planets  who  ascend  the  sky. 

Oil  the  opening  year  dispense 

All  your  kindest  influence; 

Heavenly  powers  be  all  prepar'd 

For  our  Carolina's  guard; 

Short  and  easy  be  the  pains* 
Which  for  a  nation's  weal  the  heroine  sustaini 

Britannia's  angel,  be  thou  near 
The  growing  race  is  thy  peculiar  care. 
Oh  spread  thy  sacred  wing  above  the  royal  fiu 

George  by  tliee  was  wafted  o'er 

To  the  long  expected  shore : 

None  presuming  to  withstand 

1'hy  celestial  armed  hand. 

While  his  sacred  head  to  shade,  [pb 

The  blended  cross  on  high  thy  silver  shield 

But,  oh !  what  other  form  divine 
Propitious  near  the  hero  seems  to  shine  ! 

Peace  of  mind,  and  joy  serene. 

In  her  sacred  eyes  are  seen. 

Honour  binds  her  mitred  brow, 

Faith  and  truth  beside  her  go. 
With  zeal  and  pure  devotion  bending  low. 

A  thousand  storms  around  her  threat, 
A    thousand  billows  roar  beneath  ber  ictU 
While,  fixM  upon  a  r^k,  site  kecjis  her  stidile  i 

Still  in  sign  of  sure  defence. 

Trust  and  mutual  confidence. 


ODE  FOR  THE  NEW  YEAR. 
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!ie  monarch,  itanding  by, 

ihe  bends  her  gracioas  eye,       [are  nig' 

her  foes'  approach,  while  Heaven  and  he 

«  then  with  every  anic ions  care! 

p,  pale  Envy,  and  thou,  cold  Despair! 

ye  out  a  moody  cell, 

re  Deceit  and  Treason  dwell ; 

e  repining,  raging,  still 

Idle  air  with  curses  fill ;         [them  hill ', 

st  the  pathless  wild,  and  the  bleak  nor- 

e  your  exile  vainly  moan; 

rhere,  with  murmurs  horrid  as  yonr  own, 

)  the  sweeping  winds,  the  bending  forests 

thou,  Hope,  with  smiling  cheer,   [groan, 

hon  bring  the  ready  year; 

he  Hours  f  a  chosen  band ! 

rith  jocund  looks  they  stand, 

i^rim  array,  and  waiting  for  command. 

vekome  train  begins  to  move, 
ads  increase  and  chaste  connubial  love : 
:  sweet  her  bounty  spreads, 
ing  gardens,  paintbd  meads; 
I  crowns  the  yellow  plain ; 
ewards  the  shepherd's  pain; 
plenty,  all  is  wealth, 
e  balmy  air  sits  rosy-colourM  health. 
tie  mirth,  I  hear  the  land  rejoice, 
iny  waters  swells  the  pealing  noise, 
their  monarch,  thus,  they  raise  the  pub- 
her  of  thy  country,  hail  I         [lie  voice, 
ys  every  where  prevail; 
,  valiant,  just,  and  wise, 
r  suns  for  thee  arise, 
*  breezes  fan  the  skies, 
I  in  fruits  and  flowers  is  drest, 
bounds  in  every  breast, 
by  people  all,  for  thee  the  year  is  blest," 


SONG. 


E  KING'S  BIRTH-DAT,  BCAY  28,1710. 

lowery  garlands  by, 
ooming  gentle  May  ! 
lOurs  now  are  nigh ; 
tier  honours  see  we  pay. 
lowery  garlands  by,  &c. 

r  and  great  renown 

ly  beamy  brow  to  crown. 

of  our  hero,  thou, 

on  Britain  didst  bestow. 

le  trumpet,  thee  the  drum, 

le  plumy  helm,  become: 

e  spear  and  shining  shield, 

y  trophy  of  the  warlike  field. 

etter  blessings  forth, 
honour  of  his  birth : 
)ice  of  loud  commotion, 
iplaining  murmurs  cease, 
>Ulows  of  the  ocean ; 
mpose  tlie  land  in  peace* 
f  better,  &c. 

>f  odours,  fragrant  May, 
I  boon,  this  happy  day, 
ith  the  double  face 


Shall  to  thee  resign  his  place, 
Thou  shalt  rule  with  better  grace : 
Time  from  thee  shall  wait  his  doom. 
And  thou  shalt  lead  the  jrear  for  every  age  to  come. 

Fairest  month,  in  Csesar  pride  thee. 
Nothing  like  him  canst  thou  bring. 

Though  >he  graces  smile  beside  thee : 
Though  thy  bounty  gives  the  Spring. 

• 

Though  like  Flora  thoQ  array  thee, 

Finer  than  the  painted  bow  ; 
Carolina  shall  repay  thee 

All  thy  sweetn^s,  all  thy  show. 

She  herself  a  glory  greater 

Than  tby  golden  sun  discloses; 
And  her  smiling  ofispring  sweeter 

Than  the  bloom  of  all  thy  roseS. 


ODE  FOR  THE  NEJTYEAR,  1717. 

Wihter!  thou  hoary  venerable  sire. 
All  richly  in  thy  fhrry  mantle  clad  ; 

What  thoughts  of  mirth  can  feeble  age  inspire. 
To  make  thy  careful  wrinkled  brow  so  glad  * 

Now  1  see  the  reason  plain. 
Now  1  see  thy  jolly  train : 
Snowy-headed  Winter  leads,  * 
Spring  and  Summer  next  succcedfi; 
Yellow  Autumn  brings  the  rear. 
Thou  art  father  of  the  year. 

While  from  the  frosty  mellow*d  earth 

Abounding  plenty  takes  her  birth. 

The  conscious  sire  exulting  sees 

The  seasons  spread  their  rich  increase; 

So  dusky  night  and  chaos  smil'd 

On  beauteous  form,  th^r  lovely  child. 

O  fiair  variety ! 

What  bliss  thou  dost  supply  1 
The  fuul  brings  forth  the  ^ir 
To  deck  the  changing  year. 
When  our  old  pleasures  die, 
Some  new  one  still  is  nigh; 
Oh !  fair  variety  ; 

Our  passions,  like  the  seasons  turn ; 
And  now  we  laugh,  and  now  we  mourn. 
Britannia  late  oppressed  with  dread. 
Hung  her  declining  drooping  head: 
A  better  visage  now  she  wears. 
And  now  at  once  she  quits  lier  fears: 
Strife  and  war  no  more  she  knows. 
Rebel  sons  nor  foreign  foes. 

Safe  beneath  her  mighty  master. 

In  security  she  sits ; 
Plants  her  loose  foundations  faster. 

And  her  sorrows  past  forgets. 

Happy  isle !  the  care  of  Heaven, 
To  the  guardian  hero  given, 
Unrepining  still  obey  him, 
StiH  with  lov'c  and  duty  pay  him. 

Thoug^h  he  parted  from  thy  shore, 
WhWf*  contesting  kings  attend  him^ 
Could  he,  Britain,'  give  thee  more 
Than  the  pledge  he  left  behiud  him  ? 
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HOWE'S  POEMS. 


©DB    TO   PEACE, 

FORTHE  YBAR.t7l8. 

» 

Thou  fairest,  sweetest  daughter  of  the  skies. 
Indulgent,  gentle,  life  restoring  Peace ! 

With  what  auspicious  beauties  dost  thou  rise, 
And  Britain^s  new-revolving  Janus  blessl 

Hoary  Winter  smiles  before  thee, 

Dances  merrily  along: 
Hours  and  seasons  all  adore  the^ 

And  for  tht*  are  evef  yonngi 

Ever,  goddess,  thus  api)ear. 

Ever  lead  the  joyful  year. . 

In  thee  the  night,  in  thee  the  day  is  blest; 
In  thee  the  dearest  of  the  purple  east: 
'TIs  thine  inmiortal  pleasures  to  inii>art. 
Mirth  to  inspire,  and  raise  the  drooping  heart: 
To  thee  the  pipe  an<l  tuneful  string  belong. 
Thou  theme  eternal  for  the  poet's  song. 

Awake  the  golden  lyre. 

Ye  Heliconian  choir; 

Swell  every  note  still  higher, 

And  melody  inspire 

At  Heaveu  and  Earth's  desire. 

Hark,  how  the  sounds  agree. 
With  due  complacency  ! 
Sweet  Peace,  'tis  allby  thee. 
For  thoii  art  harmony. 

Who,  by  Nature's  fairest  creatures^ 
Can  describe  her  heavenly  features? 
What  comparison  can  fit  her? 
Sweet  are  roses,  she  is  sweeter; 
Ijght  is  good,  but  Peace  is  better. 
Would  you  S'.-e  her  such  as  Jove 
Form'd  for  universal  love, 
Bless'd  by  men  and  gods  above  ? 
Wouhl  you  every  feature  trace, 
Every  sweetly  smiling  grace? 
Seek  our  Carolina's  face. 

peace  and  she  are  Britain's  treasures. 
Fruitful  in  eternal  pleasures: 
Still  their  bounly  shall  incn*ase  us. 
Still  their  smilini;  otfspring  bless  us.. 
}lai)|)y  day,  when  each  was  given 
By  CaJ^ar  and  indulging  Heaven. 

CHORUS. 

Hail,  ye  celrstial  pair! 

J  till  let  P.ritaiinia  be  your  rare. 

And  Pi. ace  and  Carolina  crown  the  year* 


ODE 


FOR    THE  KINO'S   BIRTH-DAY,    1718. 

Oil  touch  the  string,  celestial  Muse,  and  say, 
Why  are  peculiar  times  and  seasons  blest  ? 

Is  it  in  fate,  that  one  distinguish'd  day 

Should  with  more  hallux  'd  purple  painttheeast? 

Look  on  life  and  nature's  race! 
How  the  careless  minutes  pass, 
How  they  wear  a  common  fee: 
( )ne  is  what  another  tras ! 


Till  the  happy  heroS  worth 
Bid  the  festival  stand  forth ; 
Till  the  golden  light  he  crown. 
Till  he  mark  it  for  his  own. 

How  had  this  glorious  morning  been  forgot, 
Unthought-of  as  the  tilings  that  never  wcrcj 

Had  not  our  greatest  Cssar  been  its  lot, 
And  call'd  it  from  amongst  the  vulgar  year 

Now,  Nature,  be  gay 

In  the  pride  of  thy  May, 
To  conrt  let  thy  graces  repair; 

Let  Flora  bestow 

The  crown  from  her  brow. 
For  o^r  brighter  Britannia  to  wear. 

Through  every  language  of  thy  peopled  Eart 
Far  as  the  sca'»  or  Capsar's  inUuence  goes, 

L,(4  tliankful  nations  ceh^ratc  his  birth, 
And  bles9  the  author  of  the  world's  repose. 

Let  Volga  tumblint;  in  cascades. 

And  Po  that  glides.  tlirou,;h  poplar  shade 
And  Tagus  bright  in  sands  of  gold. 
And  Arethusa,  rivers  old. 

Their  great  deliverer  sing. 
Not,  Danube,  tliou  whose  winding  flood 
So  long  has  blush'd  with  Turkish  blood. 
To  Ca;sar  shall  refuse  a  strain. 
Since  now  thy  streams  without  a  stain 

Run  crystal  as  their  spring. 

CHORUfl. 

To  mighty  George,  that  heals  thy  wound 
That  names  thy  kings  and  marks  thy  bou 
The  joyful  voice,  O  Europe,  raise: 
In  the  gi^eat  mediator's  praise 
Let  all  thy  various  tongues  combine, 
And  Britain's  festival  be  thine. 


ODE  TO  THE  THAMES', 

FOR  THE  YEAR  1719. 

King  of 'the  floods,  whom  friendly  stars  ordai 

To  fold  alternate  in  thy  winding  train. 

The  lofty  palace  and  the  fertile  vale; 

King  of  the  floods,  Britannia's  darling,  bailJ 

Hail  with  the  year  so  well  begun. 

And  bid  bis  each  revolving  sun. 

Taught  by  thy  streams,  in  smooth  succession 

From  thy  never-failing  urn 
Flowers,  bloom  and  fisir  increase 

With  the  seasons  take  their  turn ; 
From  thy  tributary  seas 

Tides  of  various  wealth  attend  thee ; 

Seas  and  seasons  all  befriend  thee. 

Here  on  thy  banks,  to  mate  the  skies, 

Augusta's  hallow'd  domes  arise ; 

And  then^  thy  ample  bosom  pours 

Her  numerous  8<.mls  and  floating  towers;  [km 

Wiiose  terrours   late  to  vanquished  Spain  ' 

And  i£tna  shook  with  thunder  not  her  own. 

Fullest  flags  thou  dost  sustain. 
While  thy  l»anks  confine  thy  course; 
Emblem  of  i»ur  Cojsar's  reign, 
Minjrling  clemency  and  force. 

*  This  cilc  was  written  for  Rowe  by  Mr. 
reys,  and  is  claim'd  by  him  in  his  works,  p.  51 
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rnay'st  thou  still,  secured  by  distant  wars, 
i*eT  stain  thy  crystal  with  domestic  jars: 
I  Caesar's  rei^,  to  Britain  ever  dear, 
tail  join  with  thee  to  bless  the  coming  year. 

On  thy  shady  margin* 
Care  its  load  discharging, 

Is  luird  to  gentle  rest: 
Britain  thus  disarming. 
Nor  no  more  alarming, 

Shall  sleep  on  Csesar's  breast 

Sweet  to  distress  is  balmy  sleep* 

To  sleep  auspicious  dreams, 
Thy  meadows,  Thames,  to  feeding  sheep. 

To  thirst,  thy  silver  streams : 
More  sweet  than  all,  the  praise 
0£  Csesar's  golden  days : 

Csesar's  praise  is  sweeter; 

Britain's  pleasure  greater; 

Still  may  Caesar's  reign  excel ; 

Sweet  the  praise  of  reigning  well. 

CHOKUS. 

Gentle  Janus,  ever  wait. 

As  now,  on  Britain's  kindest  fote ; 

^rown  all  our  vows,  and  all  thy  gifts  bestow ; 
Till  Time  no  more  renews  hu  date, 

Ljid  Thames  forgets  to  flow« 


TBS  STORY  OP  OLAUCUS  AND  SCYLLA. 

FHCOf  OyiD*8  MBTiUIORPHOSES,  BOOK  XIII. 

3brb  ceaB*d  the  nymph ;  the  lair  assembhr  broke; 

!*he  sea-green  Nereids  to  the  waves  betooK: 

IThile  Scylla,  fearful  of  the  wide-spread  main, 

Swift  to  the  safer  shore  returns  again. 

rhere  o'er  the  sandy  margin,  unarray'd, 

TVith  printless  footsteps  flies  the  bounding  maid; 

>r  in  some  winding  creek's  secure  retreat 

She  bathes  her  weary  limbs,  and  shunt  the  noon-  [ 

day*sheat, 
9er  Glancns  saw,  as  o'er  the  deep  he  rode. 
Hem  to  the  seas,  and  late  receiv'd  a  god. 
He  saw,  and  languish'd  for  the  virgin's  love. 
With  many  an  artful  blandishment  he  strove 
Her  flight  to  hinder,  and  her  fears  remove* 
ThjC  more  he  sues,  the  tilore  he  wings  his  flight. 
And    nimbly  gains    a  neighbouring  mountain's 

height. 
Steep  shelving  to  the  margin  of  the  flood, 
A  netghbouriag  mountain  bare  and  woodless  stood; 
Here,  by  the  place  secur'd,  her  steps  she  stay*d. 
And,  trembling  still,  her  lover's  form  survey*d. 
His  shape,  his  hue,  her  troubled  sense  appall. 
And  dropping  locks  that  o*er  his  shoulders  fall ; 
She  sees  his  face  divine  and  manly  brow 
End  in  a  fish's  wreathy  tail  below: 
She  tees,  and  doubts  within  her  anxious  mind. 
Whether  be  comes  of  god  or  iponster  kind. 
This  Glaucus  soon  perceiv'd;  and,  <*Oh!  forbear" 
(His  hand  supporting  on  a  rock  lay  near)      [fear. 
"  Forbear,"  be  cry'd,  '*  fond  maid,  this  needless 
Nor  fish  am  I,  nor  monster  of  the  main. 
But  equal  with  the  watery  gods  I  reign ; 
Nor  Proteus  nor  Pn!a>inon  me  excel. 
Nor  he  whose  breath  inspires  the  souiiding  shell. 
VOL.  IX. 


My  birth,  tis  true,  1  owe  to  mortal  race. 
And  I  myself  but  late  a  mortal  was: 
E'en  then  in  seas,  and  seas  alone,  1  joy'd; 
The  seas  my  hours,  and  all  my  cares,  employ'd. 
In  meshes  now  the  twinkling  prey  I  drew. 
Now  skilfully  the  slender  line  I  threw. 
And  silent  sat  the  moving  float  to  view; 
Not  fieur  from  shore,  there  lies  a  verdant  mead. 
With  herbage  half,  and  half  with  water  spread: 
There,  nor  the  homed  heifers  browsing  stray. 
Nor  shaggy  kids  nor  wanton  lambkins  play ; 
There,  nor  the  sounding  bees  their  nectar  cull. 
Nor  rural  swains  their  genial  chaplets  pull; 
i  Nor  flocks,  nor  herds,  nor  mowers,  haunt  the  pUu»^ 
To  crop  the  flowers',  or  cut  the  bushy  grass : 
Xhither,  sure  first  of  living  race  came  I, 
And  sat  by  chance,  my  dropping  nets  to  dry. 
My  scaly  prize,  in  order  all  display'd. 
By  number  on  the  green-sword  there  1  lay^d. 
My  captives,  whom  or  in  my  nets  I  took. 
Or  hung  unwary  on  my  wily  hook. 
Strange  to  behold!  yet  what  avails  a  lie? 
I  saw  them  bite  the  grass,  as  1  sat  by  ;* 
Then  sudden  darting  o'er  the  verdant  plain,  ^ 
They  spread  their  fins,  as  in  their  native  main:     ^ 
I  paus*d,  with  wonder  struck,  while  all  my  prey 
liBft  their  new  master,  and  regain'd  the  sea. 
Amaz'd,  within  my  secret  self  1  sought. 
What  god,  what  herb,  the  miracle  had  wrought: 

*  But  sure  no  herbs  have  power  like  this,'  1  cry'd; 
And  straight  I  pluck'd  some  neighbouring  herb^ 

and  trjF'd. 
Scarce  had  1  bit,  and  prov'd  the  wondrous  taste. 
When  strong  convulsions  shook  my  troubled  breast} 
I  felt  my  heart  grow  fond  of  something  strange. 
And  my  whole  nature  labouring  with  a  change. 
Restless  I  grew,  and  every  place  forsook. 
And  still  upon  the  seas  I  bent  my  look. 

*  Farewell,  for  ever !  farewell,  land!'  1  said ; 
And  plung*d  amidst  the  waves  my  sinking  head. 
The  gentle  powers,  whq  that  low  empire  keep, 
Receiv'd  me  as  a  brother  of  the  deep; 
To  Tethys,  and  to  Ocean  old,  they  pray. 
To  purge  my  mortal  earthy  parts  away. 
Thp  watery  parents  to  their  suit  agreed. 
And  thrice  nine  times  a  secret  charm  they  read* 
Then  with  lustrations  puriiy  my  limbs. 
And  bid  me  bathe  beneath  a  hundred  streams: 
A  hundred  streams  from  various  fountains  run. 
And  on  my  head  at  once  come  rushing  down. 
Thus  far  each  pasitage  I  remember  well,  . 
And  faithfully  thus  far  the  tale  1  tell ; 
But  then  oblivion  dark  on  all  my  senses  fblL 
Again  at  length  my  thought  reviving  came. 
When  1  no  longer  found  myself  the  same ; 
Then  first  this  sea-green  beard  I  felt  to  grow. 
And  these  large  honours  on  my  spreading  brow. 
My  long-descending  locks  the  billows  sweep, 

I  And  my  broad  shoulders  cleave  the  yielding  deep; 
My  fishy  tail,  my  arms  of  azure  hue. 
And  every  part  divinely  chang'd,  I  view. 
But  what  avail  these  useless  honours  now  ? 
What  joys  can  immortality  bestow  ? 
What,  though  our  Nereids  all  my  form  approve? 
What  boots  it,  while  fair  Scylla  scorns  my  love?* 
Thus  far  the  god ;  and  more  he  would  have  said; 
When  from  his  presence  flew  the  ruthless  maid* 
Stung  with  repulse,  in  such  disdainful  sort. 
He  seeks  Titauian  Circe's  horrid  court* 
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LIFE  OF  JOSEPH  ADDISON. 


BY  DR.  JOHNSON. 


osEPH  Addtson  was  born  on  the  first  of  May  1€T2,  at  Milston,  of  which 
is  father y  Lancelot  Addison,  was  then  rector,  near  Ambrosebury  in  Wiltshire, 
nd  appearing  weak  and  unlikely  to  live,  he  was  christened  the  same  day. 
ifter  the  usual  domestic  education,  which  from  the  character  of  his  father 
lay  be  reasonably  supposed  to  have  given  him  strong  impressions  of  piety^ 
e  was  committed  to  the  care  of  Mr.  Naish  at  Ambrosebury,  and  afterwarda 
f  Mr.  Taylor  at  Salisbury.  ' 

Not  to  name  the  school  or  the  masters  of  men  illustrious  for  literature  is  n 
ind  of  historical  Araud,  by  which  honest  fame  is  injuriously  diminished.  I 
rould  therefore  trace  him  through  the  whole  process  of  his  education.  In 
683,  in  the  beginning  of  his  twelfth  year,  his  father,  being  made  dean  of 
ichfield,  naturally  carried  his  family  to  his  new  residence,  and,  I  believ^f 
»laced  him  for  some  time,  probably  not  long,  under  Mr.  Shaw,  then  master 
if  the  school  at  Lichfield,  father  of  the  late  Dr.  Peter  Shaw.  Of  this  interval 
lis  biographers  have  given  no  account,  and  I  know  it  only  from  a  story  of  a 
arring-out,  told  me,  when  I  was  a  boy,  by  Andrew  Corbet  of  Shropshire^ 
fho  had  heard  it  from  Mr.  Pigot  his  uncle. 

The  practice  of  barring-out  was  a  savage  licence,  practised  in  many  schoob 
t  the  end  of  the  last  century,  by  .which  the  boys,  when  the  periodical  vaca-. 
ion  drew  near,  growing  petulant  at  the  approach  of  liberty,  some  days  be* 
ore  the  time  of  regular  recess,  took  possesion  of  the  school,  of  which  they 
»arred  the  doors,  and  bid  their  master  defiance  from  the  windows.  It  is  not 
lasy  to  suppose  that  on  such  occasions  the  master  would  do  more  than  laugh  $ 
et,  if  tradition  may  be  credited,  he  often  struggled  hard  to  force  or  surprise 
he  garrison.  The  master,  when  Pigot  was  a  school-boy,  was  batred^t  Ht 
ichfield;  and^he  whole  operatioo,  as  be  said^  was  planned  and  conducted 
>y  Addison. 
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To  judge  better  of  the  probability  of  this  story,  I  have  inquired  when  be 
was  sent  to  the  Chartreux ;  but,  as  he  was  not  one  of  those  who  enjoyed  the 
founder^s  benefaction,  there  is  n6  account  preserved  of  his  admission.  At  the 
school  of  the  Chartreux^  to  which  he  was  removed  either  from  that  of  SaKs* 
bury  or  Lichfield,  he  pursued  his  juvenite  studies  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Ellis, 
and  contracted  that  intimacy  with  sir  RichardSteele|Wiiich  their  joint  labours 
have  so  effectually  recorded. 

Of  this  memorable  friendship  the  grreater  praise  must  be -given  to  Steele.  It 
is  not  hard  to  love  those  from  whom  nothings  can  be  feared;  and  Addisoa 
never  considered  Steele  as  a  rival;  but  Steele  lived,  as  he  confesses,  under^an 
habitual  subjection  to  the  predominating  genius  of  Addison,  whom  he  always 
mentioned  with  reverence,  aqd  treated  with  obsequiousness. 

Addison',  who  knew  his  own  dignity,  could  not  always  forbear  to  show  it, 
by  playing  a  little  upon  his  admirer;  but  he  was  in  no  danger  of  retort:  Us 
jests  were  endured  without  reststance  or  resentment. 

But  the  sneer  of  jocularity  was  not  the  worst.  Steele,  whose  imprudence  of 
generosity,  or  vanity  of  profusion,  kept  him  always  incurably  necessitous, 
upon  some  pressing  exigence,  in  an  evil  hour,  borrowed  an  hundred. pouodi 
of  his  friend,  probably  without  much  purpose  of  repayment ;  but  Addison,  who 
seems  to  have  had  other  notions  of  a  hundred  pounds,  grew  impatient  of  de* 
lay,  and  reclaimed  his  loan  by  an  execution.  Steele  felt  with  great  sensibilily 
the  obduracy  of  his  creditor,  but  with  emotions  of  sorrow  rather  than  of 
Wger  . 

In  1687  he  was  entered  into  Queen^s  College  in  Oxford,  where,  in  1689| 
ilie  accidental  perusal  of  some  Latin  verses  gained  him  the  patronage  of  Dr. 
Lancaster,  afterwards  provost  of  Queen^s  CoUege ;  by  whose  recoauncndation 
he  was  elected  into  Magdalen  College  as  a  demy,  a  term  by  which  that  so- 
ciety denominates  those  which  are  elsewhere  called  scholars ;  young  men  who 
partake  of  the  founder's  benefaction,  and  succeed  in  their  order  to  vacant 
fellowships  $. 

Here  he  continued  to  cultivate  poetry  and  criticism,  and  grew  first  emiaeot 

by  his  Latin  compositions,  which  arc  indeed  entitled  to  particular  praise. 

He  has  not  confined  himself  to  the  imitation  of  any  ancient  author,  but  has 

formed  his  style  from  the  general  language,  such  as  a  diligent  perusal  of  the 

.  productions  of  different  ages  happened  to  supply. 

His  Latin  compositions  seem  to  have  had  much  of  his  fondness,  for  be  col* 
lected  a  second  volume  of  the  Mussd  Anglicans^,  perhaps  for  a  convenient  re« 

^Spence. 

*  This  CKt  n^as  comttranicaldd  to  Johnson  in  my  hearing  by  a  person  of  anquestionable  Teiacitr,  bot 
Wboflpoune  I  mb  not  at  libetty  to  mencion.    fi«  had  it,  aa  he  tohl  us,  horn  Lady  Friinroae,  to  v4md 

^  Ol^brtlaled  it  with  tean  in  hit  efta.    The  late  Dr.  Stinton  eonfirmad  it  to  me,  by  Miyts;  %t|te 
had  heaitl  it  £rom  Mr.  Hooka,  author  of  the  Roman  Hiatocy  ^  and  he,  (rom  Mr,  Fope.   Jif, 
See,  Victor's  Letters,  voL  L  p.  388,  this  transaction  somewhat  differently  related.     R^ 

•  He  totfk  the  degree  of  M.  A.  F^.  14|  1693. 
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ceptacle^  in  i^rhicb  all  bis  Ladn  pieces  are  inserted,  and  where  his  poem  on 
the  peace  has  the  first  place.  He  afterwards  presented  the  collection  to  Boi« 
]eau,  who,  from  that  time,  *^  conceived,"  says  Tickell,  *<  an  opinion  of  nlie 
English  genius  for  poetry.''  Nothing  is  better  known  of  Boiieau^  than  that 
be  bad  an  injudicious  and  peevish  contempt  of  modern  Latin,  and  therefore 
bis  profession  of  regard  was  probably  the  effect  of  his  civility  iHlNit  ihan. 
approbation. 

Three  of  hb  Latin  poems  are  upon  subjects  on  which  perhaps  be  wwld 
not  have  ventured  to  have  written  in  his  own  language.  The  Battle  <^  die* 
Pigmies  and  Cranes;  the  Barometer;  and  A  Bowling-green.  When  tha 
matter  is  low  or  scanty,  a  dead  language,  in  which  nothing  is  mean*becauso 
oothiiig  is  familiar,  affords  great  conveniences ;  and,  by  the  sonorous  mag- 
nificence of  Roman  qrllables,  the  writer  conceals  penury  of  thought,  and  want* 
of  novelty,  often  from  the  reader,  and  often  ft'om  himself. 

In  his  twenty-second  year  he  first  showed  hb  power  of  English  poetry  bj 
some  verses  addressed  to  Dryden ;  and  soon  afterwards  published  a  tnuislatioa 
of  the  greater  part  of  the  Fourth  Georgic  upon  Bees;  after  which,,  says 
Dryden,  "  my  latter  swarm  is  hardly  worth  the  hiving.** 

About  the  same  time  he  composed  the  argumenU  prefixed  to  the  several 
books  of  Dryden's  Virgil ;  and  produced  an  Essay  on  the  Georgics,  juve« 
nile,  superficial,  and  uninstructive,  without  much  either  of  the  scholar's  learn- 
ing or  the  critic's  penetration* 

His  next  paper  of  verses  contained  a  character  of  the  principal  English 
potoi,  inscribed  to  Henry  Sacheverell,  who  was  then,  if  not  a  poet,  a  writer 
of  verses  4;  as  is  shown  by  his  ver^on  of  a  small  part  of  VirgiFs  Georgics, 
published  in  the  Miscellanies ;  and  a  Latin  encomium  on  queen  Mary,  in  the 
MussD  Anglicanae.  These  verses  exhibit  all  the  fondness  of  friendship ;  but, 
on  one  side  or  the  other,  friendship  was  afterwards  too  weak  for  the  msdignitj 
oflkction. 

In  this  poem  is  a  very  confident  and  discriminate  character  of  Spencer^ 
whose  work  he  bad  then  never  read  s.  So  little  sometimes  is  criticism  the 
effect  of  judgment.  It  is  necessary  to  inform  the  reader,  that  about  this  tima 
he  was  introduced  by  Congreve  to  Montague,  then  chancellor  of  the  exohe* 
quer :  Addison  was  then  learning  the  trade  of  a  courtier,  and  subjoined  Moo- 
Ugue  as  a  poetical  name  to  those  of  Cowley  and  Dryden. 

4  A  letter  which  1  found  among  Dr.  Jobn8on*8  papers,  dated  in  January  nS4,  from  a  lady  ia  Wilt* 
ihiie,  contains  a  discovery  of  some  importance  in  literary  history,  riz,  that,  by  the  initials  H.S.  pffsflKed 
to  the  poem,  we  are  not  to  understand  the  fiunoos  Dr.  Henry  Sacheverell,  whose  trial  is  the  most  ro- 
Mrikable  incident  in  his  life.  The  infonnation  thus  communicated  is,  that  the  rerses  in  question  were 
«pt  an  address  to  the  fiimovs  Dr.  Sacheverell,  but  to  a  Tery  ingenious  gentleman  of  the  tame  nawn, 
vlmdied  young,  sup^posed  to  be  a  Manksman,  for  that  he  wrote  the  history  of  the  Isle  of  Maa.— That 
^ia  person  left  his  papers  to  Mr.  Addison,  and  had  formed  a  plan  of  a  tragedy  upon  the  death  of  So* 
aratea.— The  lady  says,  she  had  this  information  from  a  Mr.  Stephens,  who  was  a  fellow  of  Mertop  Col- 
lege, a  qpntemporary  and  intimate  with  Mr.  Aiddisoa  In  Ozfoid,  who  died,  near  50^  yean  ago,  i  prcbta- 
dary  of  Winchester.    j% 

^Spenc^  •'  ^ 
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By  the  influetice  of  Mr.  Montague^  cdncurrhig,  according  to  Tickcll,  with 
bis  natural  modesty,  he  was  diverted  from  bis  orl^nal  design  of  entering  into 
boly  orders.     Montagqe  alleged  the  corruption  of  men  who  enga^ged  in  c$vil 
employments  without  liberal  education ;  and  declared,  that,  tboagh  be  wai 
represented  as  an  enemy  to  the  church,  be  wouM  never  do  it  any  injury  but  by^ 
withholding  Addison  from  it. 

Soon  after  (in  1 695)  he  wrote  a  poem  to  king  William,  with  a  rhTming  intro- 
duction addressed  to  lord  Somers.  King  William  had  no  regard  to  elegance 
or  literature ;  his  study  was  only  war ;  yet  by  a  choice  of  ministers,  whose' 
disposition  was  very  difierent  from  his  own,  be  procured,  without  intention, 
a  very  lioeral  patronage  to  poetry.  Addison  was  caressed  botli  by  Somen 
and  Montague.  . 

In  1697  appeared  his  Latin  verses  on' tlie  peace  of  Ryswick,  which  be  6eAu 
cated  to  Montague,,  and.which  was  afterwards  called,  by  Smith,  '<  the  best 
Latin  poem  since  the  j£neid.'*  Praise  must  not  be  too  rigorously  exainined ; 
but  the  performance  cannot  be  denied  to  be  vigorous  and  elegant. 

Having  yet  no  public  employment)  he  obtained  (in  1699)  a  pension  of  three 
Ibundred  pounds  a  year,  that  he  might  be  enabled  to  travel.  He  staid  a  year 
at  Blois^,  probably  to  learn  the  French  language;  and  then  proceeded  in  bis 
journey  to  Italy,  which  he  surveyed  with  the  eyes  of  a  poet. 

While  he  was  travelling  at  leisure,  he  was  far  from  being  idle :  for  be  not 
only  collected  his  observations  on  the  country,- but  found  lime  to  write  bis 
Dialogues  on  Medals,  and  four  acts  of  Cato^  Such  at  least  is  the  relatioa  of 
Tickell..    Perhaps  he  only  collected  bis  mat^als,  and  formed  his  plan. 

Whatever  were  his  other  employments  in  Italy,  he  there  wrote  the  Letter 
to  Lord  Halifax^  which  is  justly  considered  as  the  most  elegant,  if  not  the  most 
sublime,  of  his  poetical  productions..  But  in  about  two  years  he  found  it  ne- 
cessary to  hasten  home ;  being,  as  Swift  informs  us,  distressed  by  indigence, 
and  compelled  to  become  the  tutor  of  a  travelling  squire,  because  his  pension 
was  not  remitted. 

At  his  return  he  published  his  Travels,  with  a  dedication  to  lord  Somers. 
As  his  stay  in  foreign  countries  was  short,  his  observations  are  such  as  might 
be  supplied  by  a  hasty  view,  and  consist  chiefly  in  comparisons  of  the  present 
face  of  the  country  with  the  descriptions  left  us  by  the  Roman  poets,  from 
whom  he. made  preparatory  collections,  though  he  might  have  spared  the 
trouble,  had  he  known  that  such  collections  bad  been  made  twice  before  by 
Italian  authors. 

The  most  amusing  passage  of  his  book  is  his  account  of  tbe  minute  repub- 
lic of  San  Marino ;  of  many  parts  it  is  not  a  very  severe  censure  to  say,  that 
they  might  have  been  written  at  home.  His  elegance  of  language,  and 
variegation  of  prose  and  verse,  however,  gains  upon  the  reader;  and  the  book, 
though  awhile  neglected,  becacne  in  time  so  much  the  favourite  of  tbe  public,, 
that  before  it  was  reprinted  it  rose  to  five  times  its  price. 
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Wlieo  he  returned  to  England  (in  1702),  with  a  meanness  of  ap|)earance 
rhicb  gave  testimony  of  the  difficulties  to  which  he  had  been  reduced,  he 
)und  his  old  patrons  out  of  power,  and  was  therefore,  for  a  time,  at  full 
sisure  for  the  cultivation  of  his  mind ;  and  a  mind  so  cultivated  gives  reason 
3  believe  that  little  time  was  lost. 

But  he  remained  not  long  neglected  or  useless.  The  victory  at  Blenheim 
1704)  spread  triumph  and  confidence  over  the  nation ;  and  lord  Godolphin, 
ftmenting  to  lord  Halifax,  that  it  had  not  been  celebrated  in  a  manner  equal 
o  the  subject,  desired  him  to  propose  it  to  some  better  poet.  Halifax  told 
dm,  that  there  was  no  encouragement  for  genius ;  that  worthless  men  were 
inprofitably  enriched  with  pubjic  money,  without  any  care  to  find  or  employ 
liose  whose  appearance  might  do  honour  to  their  country.  To  this  Godol* 
phin  replied,  tliat  such  abuses  should  in  time  be  rectified  ;  and  that,  if  a  man 
ixnild  be  found  capable  of  the  task  then  proposed,  he  should  not  want  an  am«f 
pie  recompense.  Halifax  then  named  Addison,  but  required  that  the  treasu- 
rer should  apply  to  him  in  his  own  person.  Godolphin  sent  the  message  by  Mr. 
Boyle,  afterwards  lord  Carleton ;  and  Addison,  having  undertaken  the  work, 
communicated  it  to  the  treasurer,  while  it  was  yet  advanced  no  further  than 
the  simile  of  the  angel^  and  wa»  immediately  rewarded  by  succeeding  Mr*^ 
Locke  in  the  place  of  commissioner  of  appeals.  .       ' 

In  the  following  year  he  was  at  Haoovar  with  lord  Halifax :  and  the  year 
after  he  was  made  under-secretary  of  state,  first  to  sir  Charles  Hedges,  and  in 
a  feir  months  more  to  the  earl  of  Sunderland.  «    i 

*  About  this  time  the  prevalent  taste  for  Italian  operas  inclined  him  to  try 
irliat  would  be  the  effect  of  a  musical  drama  in  our  own  language.  ■  He  there- 
We  wrote  the  opera  of  Rosamond^  which^  when  exhibited  on  the  stage,  was 
sither  hijKed  or  neglected ;  but,  trusting  that  the  readers  would  do  him  more 
usdce,  he  published  it,  with  an  inscription  to  the  dutchess  of  Marlborough  $ 
L  woman  without  skill,  or  pretensions  toskill,in  poetry  or  literature.  Hisde^^ 
lication  %vas  therefore  an  instance. of  servile  absurdity,  to  be  exceeded  only 
^y  Joshua  Barnes's  dedication  of  a  Greek  Anacreon  to  the  duke. . 

His  reputation  had  been  somewhat  advanc^  by  The  Tender  Husband,  a 
Comedy  which  Steele  dedicated  to  him,  with  a  confession  that  he  awed  to  hin| 
teveralof  the  most  successful  scenes.  To  thb  play  Addison  supplied  a  prologue. 
■  When  the  marquis  of  Wharton  was  appointed  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland, 
Iddison  attended  him  as  his  secretary ;  and  was  made  keeper  of  the  records  in 
Birmingham's  Tower,  with  a  salary  of  three  hundred  pounds  a  year.  The 
iffice  was  little  more  than  nominal,  and  the  salary  was  augmented  for  his  ac  • 
:ommodation. 

Interest  and  faction  allow  little  to  the  operation  of  particular  dispontions, 
IT  private  opinions.  Two  men  of  personal  characters  more  oppoate  than 
hose  of  Wharton  and  Addison  could  not  easily  be  brought  together.  Whar« 
xm  was  impious,  profligate,  and  shameless,  without  regard,  or  aj^pearlmce  of 
*egard,  to  right  and  wrongi:  whatever  is  contrary  to  this  may  be  said  of  Addi- 

^  Dr.  JohnioD  appears  to  have Ueaded  tbc chancter of tbemarqaiiwiUiUiat  of  hitaoa Uie dake#  Jft 
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son ;  but  as  agents  of  a  party  they  were  connected-,  and  how  they  adjutod 
their  other  sentiments  we  cannot  know. 

Addison  must  boweyer  not  be  too  hastily  condemned*  It  icl  not 
to  refuse  benefits  from  a  bad  man,  when- the  acceptance  impUe»  no  9lppnk^ 
tion  of  his  crimes;  nor  has  the  subordinate  oflicer  any  obligation  to  exurinl 
the  opinions  or  conduct  of  those  undor  whom  he  acts,  except  that  he  may  not 
be  made  the  instrument  of  wickedness.  It  is  reasonable  to  sQppoie  that  Ai* 
dison  counteracted,  as  far  as  he  was  abk,  the  malignant  and  bksting  inlii 
ence  of  the  lieutenant;  and  tliat,  at  least,  by  his  interventioo  some  good  iM 
done,  and  some  mischief  prevented. 

When  he  was  in  office,  he  made  a  law  to  himself,  as  Swift  has  iecioiiM, 
never  to  remit  his  regular  fees  in  civility  to  bin  friend^,-  ^*  for,*'  said  he^^' 
may  have  a  hundred  firiendk ;  and  if  my  fee  be  two  guineas,  I  shall,  by  rdiii 
iquishing  my  right,  lose  two  hundred  guineas,  smd  no  firiend  gain  mare  tki 
two;  there  is  therefore  no  proportion  between  the  good  imparted  and  Ae 
evil  suffered." 

He  was  in  Ireland  when  Steele,  without  anyxommunication  of  his  deap, 
began  the  publication  of  the  Tatler :  but  he  was  u6t  long  concealed ;  by  in- 
sorting  a  remark  on  Virgil,  which  Addison  had  given  him,  he  discovered  fain* 
self.  It  is  indeed  not  easy  for  any  man  to  write  upon  literature  or 
life,  so  as  not  to  make  himself  known  to  those  with  whom  he  fiunilieariy 
verses,  and  who  are  acquainted  with  his  track  of  study,  his  fisvourite  topics 
his  peculiar  notions,  and  his  habitual  phrases. 

If  Steele  desired  to  write  in  secret,  he  was  not  lucky ;  a  single  month  dc 
tected  him.  His  first  Tatler  was  published  April  22  (1709);  and  AddisoD"! 
contribution  appeared  May  26.  Tickell  observes,  that  the  Tatler  began  and 
was  concluded  without  his  concurrence.  This  is  doubtless  literally  true;  bat 
the  work  did  not  stifler  much  by  his  unconsciousness  of  its  conunencemeoti 
or  his  absence  at  its  cessation ;  for  he  continued  his  assistance  to  December 
S3,  and  the  paper  stopped  on  January  2.  He  did  not  distinguish  his  pieen 
by  any  signature ;  and  I  know  not  whether  his  name  was  not  kept  secret  till 
the  papers  ^vere  collected  into  volumes. 

To  the  Tatler,  in  about  two  months,  succeeded  the  Spectator;  a  series  of. 
essays  of  the  same  kind,  but  written  with  less  levity,  upon  a  more  regnhr 
plan,  and  published  daily.  Such  an  undertaking  showed  the  writers  not  to 
distrust  their  own  copiousness  of  materials  or  facility  of  compoution,  and 
their  performance  justiBed  their  confidence.  They  found  however,  in  their 
progress,  many  auxiliaries.  To  attempt  a  single  paper  was  no  terrifyiiq;  b- 
bour;  many  pieces  were  offered,  and  many  were  received. 

Addison  bad  enough  of  the  zeal  of  party  ;.  but  Steele  bad  at  that  time  «L 
most  nothing  else.  The  Spectator,  in  one  of  the  first  papers,  showed  the 
political  tenets  of  its  authors ;  but  a  resolution  was  soon  taken,  of  courting 
general  approbation  by  general  topics,  and  subjects  on  which  factimi  hd 
produced  no  diversity  of  sentiments;  such  as  literature,  morality ,  and  familitf 
life.    To  this  practice  they  adhered  with  few  deviations.    The  ardour  of 
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seele  once  broke  oat  in  praise  of  Marlborough ;  and  when  Dr.  Fleetwood 
refixed  to  some  sermons  a  preface,  overflowing  with  whtggish  opinions,  that 
might  be  read  by  the  queen  >,  it  was  reprinted  in  the  Spectator. 

TTo  teach  the  minuter  decencies  and  inferior  duties,  to  regulate  the  practice 
'  daily  conversation,  to  correct  those  depravities,  which  are  rather  ridiculous 
lan  cnminal,  and  remove  those  grievancies  which,  if  they  produce  no  lasting 
ilamides,  impress  hourly  vexation,  was  first  attempted  by  Casa  in  his  book 
r  Manners,  and  Castiglione  in  his  Courtier;  two  books  yet  celebrated  in  Italy 
MT  purity  and  elegance,  and  which,  if  they  are  now  less  read,  are  neglected 
nlj  because  they  have  effected  that  reformation  which  their  authors  intended, 
Ad  their  precepts  now  are  no  longer  wanted.  Their  usefulness  to  the  age  in 
rbich  they  were  written  is  su£5iciently  attested  by  the  translations  which  al- 
lyptt  all  the  nations  of  Europe  were  in  haste  to  obtain. 
..Tins  species  of  instruction  was  continued,  and  perhaps  Advanced  by  the 
Rrench ;  among  whom  La  Bruyere*s  Manners  of  the  Age,  though,  as  Boileau 
onarked,  it  is  written  without  connection,  certainly  deserves  praise,  for  live* 
jbeiB  of  description,  and  justness  of  observation. 

.  -Before  the  Tatler  and  Spectator,  if  the  writers  for  the  theatre  are  excepted, 
Ptaglaud  had  no  masters  of  common  life*  No  writers  had  yet  undertaken  to 
[Inform  either  the  savageness  of  neglect,  or  the  impertinence  of  civility ;  to 
lliQiW  when  to  speak,  or  to  be  silent ;  how  to  refuse,  or  how  to  comply.  We 
Ipd  many  books  to  teach  us  our  more  important  duties,  and  to  settle  opinions 
II  philosophy  or  politics ;  but  an  arbiter  elegantiarum,  a  judge  of  propriety, 
na  yet  wanting,  who  should  survey  the  track  of  daily  conversation,  and  free 
il  from  thorns  and  prickles,  which  tease  the  passer,  though  they  do  not 
inwind  him. 

f  For  thb  purpose  nothing  is  so  proper  as  the  frequent  pubUcation  of 
p^rt  .papers,  which  we  read  not  as  study  but  amusement.  If  the  subject  be 
iBght,  the  treatise  is  shcMrt.  The  busy  may  find  time,  and  the  idle  may  fiud 
patience. 

i  This  mode  of  convejring  cheap  and  easy  knowledge  began  among  us  in  the 
Gvil  War  9,  when  it  was  much  the  interest  of  either  party  to  raise  and  fix  the 
ffi^iidices  of  the  peopk^  It  that  time  appeared  Mercurius  Aulicus,  Mcrcu- 
noB  Ru^ticus,  and  Mercurius  Civicus.  tl  is  said,  that  when  ;any  title  grew 
popular,  it  was  stolen  by  the  antagonist,  who  by  this  stratagem  conveyed  his 
Mpttons  to  those  who  would  not  have  received  him  had  he  not  worn  the  ap- 

*  This  particalar  munber  of  tht  Spectator,  it  it  laid,  was  not  published  till  tvelve  o'clock,  that  it 
tdgtit  come  out  precisely  at  the  hour  of  her  Majesty's  breakfast,  and  that  no  time  might  be  left  for  de- 
IfcrmUng  iiMMit  serring  it  tip  with  that  meal,  as  agaaL  See  the  edition  of  the  Tatkr  with  notes,  voL 
n.  Nb^  UTt,  note,  pw  4M,  floe    N. 

9  Wairyipcfi  appear  to  have  had  an  earlier  date  than  here  asngned.  C!ei?eland,  in  his  Character 
€  a  Jjondon  Diumali  says, «  The  original  sinner  of  this  kind  was  Dutch ;  GaUo-belgicus  the  Protoplas, 
ted  the  modfem  Mercuries  bot  Hans  en  kelders."  Some  intelligence  given  by  Mercurius  Galk>-be1gicus 
I  meBtkmed  fai  Caiew^s  Survey  of  Coriiwan,  p.  I«6,  orighuOly  published  in  lfi09.  These  vehicles  of 
are  ottsn  liwatioiied  m  the  playi  of  James  and  Chartes  the  6rst .    S. 
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pearance  of  a  friend.  The  tumult  of  those  unhappy  days  left  scarcdyiny 
man  leisure  to  treasure  up  occasional  compositions ;  and  so  much  were  they 
neglected,  that  a  complete  collection  is  no  where  to  be  found* 

These  Mercuries  were  succeeded  by  L'Estrange*s  Observator ;  and  tfatt  Iqf 
Lesley's  Rehearsal,  and  perhaps  by  others ;  but  hitherto  nothing  had  beci 
conyeyed  to  the  people,  in  this  commodious  manner^  but  controvert  lelatiii 
to  the  church  or  state ;  of  which  they  taught  many  to  talk,  whom  they  co4 
not  teach  to  judge. 

It  has  been  suggested,  that  the  Royal  Society  was  instituted  soon  after  Ar 
Restoration,  to  divert  the  attention  of  the  people  from  public  discontent.  Ik 
Tatler  and  Spectator  had  the  same  tendency;  they  were  published  at  a  doe 
when  two  parties  loud,  restless,  and  violent,  each  with  plausible  declantioBi^ 
ilnd  each  perhaps  without  any  distinct  termination  of  itft  views,  were  agititiB^ 
the  nation ;  to  minds  heated  with  political  contest  they  supplied  cooler  at 
more  inoffensive  reflections;  and  it  is  said  by  Addison,  in  a  subsequent  voiAt- 
that  they  bad  a  perceptible  influence  upon  the  conversation  of.  that  time,ul 
taught  the  frolic  and  the  gay  to  unite  merriment  with  decency :  an  efled 
which  they  can  never  wholly  lose,  while  they  continue  to  be  among  the  firtk 
books  by  which  both  sexes  are  initiated  in  the  elegance  of  knowledge. 

The  Tatler  and  Spectator  adjusted,  like  Dasa,  the  unsettled  practiced 
daily  intercourse  by  propriety  and  pohteness ;  and,  like  La  Bmyere,  nchi^wM 
the  Characters  and  Manners  of  the  Age.  The  personages  introduced  in  thai; 
papers  were  not  merely  ideal ;  they  were  then  known  and  conspicuous  in  Up 
rious  stations.  Of  the  Tatler  this  is  told  by  Steele  in  his  last  paper ;  and  cl 
the  Spectator  by  Budgell  in  the  preface  to  Theophrastns,  a  book  which  Al^ 
dison  has  recodimended,  and  which  he  was  suspected  to  have  revised,  if  lit< 
did  not  write  it.  Of  those  portraits,  which  maybe  Supposed  to  be  sometiiBei 
embellished,  and  sometimes  aggravated,  the  originals  are  now  ptillf 
known,  and  partly  forgotten. 

But  to  say  that  they  united  the  plans  of  two  or  three  eminent  writers,  nW 
give  them  but  a  small  part  of  their  due  praise ;  they  superadded  literttmt  < 
and  criticism,  and  sometimes  towered  far  above  their  predecessors  ;  and  taught 
with  great  justness  of  argument  and  dignity  of  language,  the  inost  importnt 
duties  and  sublime  truths. 

All  these  topics  were  happily  varied  with  elegant  fictions  and  refined  alle- 
gories, and  illuminated  with  different  changes  of  style  and  felicities  of  in* 
vcntion. 

It  is  recorded  by  Bndgell,  that  of  the  characters  feigned  or  exhibited  in  tk 
Spectator,  the  favourite  of  Addison  was  sir  Roger  de  Coverley,  of  whcnnliB 
had  formed  a  very  delicate  and  discriminate  idea'%  which  he  would  not  sofa 
to  be  violated ;  and  therefore,  when  Steele  had  shown  him  innocently  piddif 

■*  The  erroun  in  this  account  are  explained  at  considerable  length  in  the  preAuse  to  tlie^pectilorpc; 

-fixed  to  the  edition  in  the  British  £ssay  ists.    The  original  delineation  of  sir  Roger  undoubtedly  bdoq^ 

to  Steele.     C. 
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\  girl  in  die  Temple,  and  taking  her  to  a  tavern,  he  drew  upon  himself 
Quch  of  his  friend's  indignation,  that  he  was  forced  to  appease  him  by  a 
mise  of  forbearing  sir  Roger  for  the  time  to  come. 

^he  reason  which  induced  Cervantes  to  bring  his  hero  to  the  grave,  para 
sola  nacio  Don  Quixote,  y  yo  para  el,  made  Addison  declare,  with  unduo 
emence  of  expression,  that  he  would  kill  sir  Roger ;  being  of  opinion  that 
jT  were  born  for  one  another,  and  that  any  other  hand  would  do  him  wrong. 
t  may  be  doubted  whether  Addison  ever  filled  up  his  original  delineation. 

describes  his  knight  as  having  his  imagination  somewhat  warped  ;  but  of 
I  perversion  he  has  made  very  little  use.  The  irregularities  in  sir  Roger's 
iduct  seem  not  so  much  the  elfects  of  a  mind  deviating  from  the  beaten 
;k  of  life,  by  the  perpetual  pressure  of  some  overwhelming  idea,  as  of 
itual  rusticity,  and  that  negligence  which  solitary  grandeur  naturatlljr 
lerate^. 

rhe  variable  weather  of  the  mind,  the  flying  vapours  of  incipient  mad* 
8»  which  from  time  to  time  cloud  reason,  without  eclipsing  it,  it  requires 
much  nicety  to  exhibit,  that  Addison  seems  to  have  been  deterred  Ironi 
secuting  his  own  design. 

To  sir  Roger,  who,  as  a  country  gentleman,  appears  to  be  a  Toty,  or,  as 
I  generally  expressed,  an  adherent  to  the  landed  interest,  is  opposed  sic 
brew  Freeport,  a  new  man,  a  wealthy  merchant,  zealous  for  the  moneyed 
irest,  and  a  Whig.  Of  this  contrariety  of  opinions,  it  is  probable  more  con- 
oences  were  at  first  intended  than  could  be  produced  when  the  resolution 

taken  to  exclude  party  from  the  paper.  Sir  Andrew  doesbu4  little,  and 
I  little  seems  not  to  have  pleased  Addison,  who,  when  he  dismissed  him  from 

club,  changed  his  opinions.  Steele  had  made  him,  in  the  true  spirit  of 
seliDgcommerce,  declare  that  he  /^  would  not  build  an  hospital  for  -idle 
pie  ('*  but  at  last  he  buys  land,  settles  in  the  country,  and  builds  not  a  ma- 
ictory,  but  an  hospital  for  twelve  old  husbandmen,  for  men  with  whom  a 
chant  has  little  acquaintance,  and  whom  he  commonly  considers  with 
0  kindnesSf 
^f  essays  thus  elegant,  thus  instructive,  and  thus  commodiously  distributed/ 

natural  to  suppose  the  approbation  general,  and  the  sale  numerous.  I. 
e  heard  it  observed,  that  the  sale  may  be  calculated  by  th&  product  of 
•tax,  related  in  the  last  number  to  prodnce  more  tlian  twenty  pounds  a 
k|  and  therefore  stated  at  one-^nd-twent}'  pounds,  or  three  pounds  ten 
lings  a  day :  this,  at  a  halfpenny  a  paper,  will  give  sixteen  hundred  and 
ity  ''  for  the  daily  number^ 

'his  sale  is  not  great;  yet  this,  if  Swift  be  credited,  was  likely  to  groW: 
;  for  he  declares  that  the  .Spectator,  whom  he  ridicules  for  his  endless 
ition  of  the  fair  sex,  had  before  his  recess  wearied  his  readers. 
'he  next  year  (1713),  in -which  Cato  came  upon  the  stage,  was  the  grand 

That  this  calculation  is  not  exaggerated,  that  it  13  eTen  muchbelow  the  real  nofiiber.tes  the  nOtei 
le  Tatler,  ed.  1786,  vol.  VI.  p.  462.    N. 
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climacteric  of '  Addison^s  reputation.  Upon  the  death  of  Oato^  he  hU 
said,  planned  a  tragedy  in  the  time  of  bis  trayeb,  and  had  for  aerend 
the  first  four  acts  finishedi  which  were  shown  to  such  as  were  Vkdy  to 
their  admiration.  They  wece  seen  by  P^pe,  and  by  Cibber^  who  rekft 
Steele,  when  he  took  back  the  copy^  toM  him,  in  the  deqpicable  caat< 
rary  modesty,  that,  whatever  spirit  his  friend  had  shown  in  the  conqpi 
be  doabted  whether  he  would  faaye  courage  sufficient  to  expose  it  tir  ti 
sure  of  a  British  audience. 

The  time  however  was  now  come,  when  those,  whaaffected  to  €biak  1 
in  danger,  afiected  likewise  to  think  that  a  stage  play  might  pfeacfie  it 
Addison  was  importuned,  in  the  name  of  die  tutelary  deities  of  BriM 
show  bis  courage  and  his  zeal  by  finishing  his  design. 

To  resume  his  work  he  seemed  perversely  and  unaoeountably  miwi 
and  by  a  request^  which  perhaps  he  wished  to  be  denied,  desired  Mr.  H 
to  add  a  fifth  act.  Hughes  supposed  him  serious ;  and,  mKtertakiiig  tk 
plement,  brought  ip  a  few  days  some  scenes  for  his  ezaminatioD  ;  bot  i 
in  tlie  mean  time  gone  to  work  himself,  and  produced  half  ma  netj  wfts 
afterwards  completed,  but  with  brevity  irregularly  disproptirtiostate  t 
foregoing  parts,  like  a  task^  performed  with  rdactaiioe^  and  Imrried 
conclusion. 

It  may  yet  be  doubted  whether  Cato  was  made  public  by  any  e 
of  the  author*s  purpose;  for  Dennis  charged  him  with  raisn%  ppgvdioai 
own  favour  by  false  portions  of  prepauratory  criticism,  and  with  poii 
the  town  by  contradicting  in  the  Spectator  the  established  rule  of  poetia 
tice,  because  his  own  hero,  with  all  his  virtues,  was  to  fall  before  a  t 
The  fact  is  certain ;  the  motives  we  must  guess. 

Addison  was,  I  believe,  sufficiently  disposed  to  bar  all  avenues  agaii 
danger.  When  Pope  brought  him  the  prologue,  which  is  properly  acco 
dated  to  the  play,  there  were  these  words,  '^  Britons,  arise !  be  worth  lil 
approved  ;*'  meaning  nothing  more  than,  Britons,  «rect  and  exak  yonn 
the  approbation  of  public  virtue.  Addison  was  frighted,  lest  be  sboii 
thought  a  promoter  of  insurrection,  and  the  line  was  liquidated  to  ^  ft 
attend.'* 

Now  *^  heavily  in  clouds  came  on  the  day,  the  |p*eat,  the  important  < 
when  Addison  was  to  stand  the  hazard  of  the  theatre.  That  there  n 
however,  be  left  as  little  hazard  as  was  possible,  on  the  first  night  *8tae 
himself  relates,  undertook  to  pack  an  audience.  This,  says  Pope "%  had 
tried  for  the  first  time  in  favour  of  the  Distrest  Mother ;  and  was  now, 
more  efficacy,  practised  for  Cato. 

The  danger  was  soon  over.  The  whole  nation  was  at  that  time  on  fist 
faction.  The  Whigs  applauded  every  line  in  which  liberty  was  mentions 
asatire  on  the  Tories;  and  the  Toriesechoed  every  clap,  to  show  that  the  i 
unfelt.    The  story  of  Bolingbroke  is  well  known.    He  called  Bool 

**  Spence. 
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is  boX|  and  gave  him  fifty  guineas  for  defending  the  canse  of  liberty  to  well 
gminst  a  perpetual  dictator.  The  Whigs,  ^^s  Pope,  design  a  second  present, 
ihej  can  accompany  it  with  as  good  a  sentence* 
phy^  supported  thus  by  the  emulation  of  factious  pnuse,  was  acted 
Sgfht'tffter  night  for  a  longer  time  than,  I  believe,  the  public  bad  allowed  to 
My  drama  before ;  and  the  author,  as  Mrs.  Porter  long  afterwards  velated, 
fWidered  through  the  whole  exhibition  behind  the  scenes  with  restless  and 
mappeasable  solicitude. 

When  it  was  printed,  notice  was  given  that  the  queen  would  be  pleased  if 
k  mam  dedicated  to  her ;  **  but  as  he  had  designed  that  compliment  elsewhere, 
|6  foond  himself  obliged,  "  saysTickell,  *^  by  his  duty  on  the  one  hand^  and 
Urn  honour  on  the  other,  to  send  it  into  the  world  without  any  dedication/' 
;;  ibloian  happiness  has  always  its  abatements;  the  brightest  sunshine  of 
Mwioaa  u  not  without  a  cloud.  No  sooner  ;was  Cato  offered  to  the  reader, 
■pii  it  was  attacked  by  the  acute  malignity  of  Dennis,  with  all  the  violence 
P:  angry  criticism.  Dennis,  though  equally  zealous,  and  probably  by  his 
Httiper  more  furious  than  Addison,  for  what  they  called  liberty,  and  thotigh 
^flatterer  of  the  Whig  ministry,  could  not  sit  quiet  at  a  successful  play ;  but 
pwk  eager  to  tell  friends  and  enemies,  that  they  had  misplaced  their  admira^* 
Hona.  The  world  was  too  stubborn  for  instruction ;  with  tlie  fate  of  the  cen- 
iver  of  Corneille's  Cid,  his  animadversions  showed  his* anger  without  effect, 
IJld  €!al»  continued  to  be  praised. 

jjl^Pofie  had  now  an  opportunity  of  courting  the  friendship  of  Addison,  bj 
SKfying  his  old  enemy,  and  could  give  resentment  its  full  play  without  ap- 
to  revenge  himself.  He  therefore  published  A  Narrative  of  the  Mad> 
of  ^ohn  Dennis ;  a  performance  which  left  the  objections  to  the  play  in 
full  force,  and  therefore  discovered  more  desire  of  vexing  the  critic 
of  defending  the  poet. 
.Addison,  who  was  no  stranger  to  the  world,  probably  saw  the  selfishness  of 
»pe?s  friendship ;  and  resolving  that  he  should^  have  the  consequences  of 
officiottsness  to  himself,  informed  Dennis  by  Steele,  that  he  was  sorry  for 
insQlt :  and  that,  whenever  he  should  think  fit  to  answer  his  remarks,  he 
'%ould  do  it  in  a  manner  to  which  nothing  could  be  objected. 
^  The  greatest  weakness  of  the  pl^y  is  in  the  scenes  of  love,  which  are  said 

tplope  '*  to  have  been  added  to  the  original  plan  upon  a  subsequent  review, 
OompUance  with  the  popular  practice  of  the  stage.  Such  an  authority  it 
bfeund  to  ftgect ;  yet  the  love  is  so  intimately  mingled  with  the  whole  action, 
||mi4  it  cannot  easily  be  thought  extrinsic  and  adventitious ;  for,  if  it  weni 
iJrrrr  away,  what  would  be  left?  or  how  were  the  four  acts  filled  in  the  first 

ti^zJlA  the  publication  the  wits  seemed  proud  to  pay  their  attendance  with  en« 
verses.    The  best  are  from  an  unknown  hand,  which  will  perhaps 
tomewbat  of  their  praise  when  the  author  is  known  to  be  Jeffreys. 

**  Spenctf. 
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Cato  baJ  yet  otber  honours.  It  was  censured  as  a  party-play  by  a  achoiar 
.of  Oxford;  and  defended  in  a  favourable  examination  by  Dr.  SeweL  It  w« 
translated  by  Salvini  into  Italian,  and  acted  at  Florence;  and  by  tbe  Jeniurf 
St.  Omer's  into  Latin,  and  played  by  their  pupils.  Of  this  yersion  a  caff 
-was  sent  to  Mr.  Addison:  it  is  to  be  wished  that  it  could  be  found,  for  tk 
sake  of  comparing  their  version  of  the  soliloquy  with  that  of  Bland. 

A  tragedy  was  written  on  the  same  subject  by  Des  Champs^  a  French  poet, 
which  was  translated  with  a  criticism  on  the  English  play.  But  the  traoshtoc 
and  the  critic  are  now  forgotten. 

Dennis  lived  on  unanswered,  and  therefore  little  read.  Addison  knew  the 
policy  of  literature  too  well  to  make  his  enemy  important  by  drawing  the  it* 
tention  of  the  public  upon  a  criticism,  which,  though  sometimes  intempeiaiei 
was  often  irrefragable. 

While  Cato  was  upon  the  stage,  another  daily  paper,  called  the  Guavdioi 
was  published  by  Steele.  To  this  Addison  gave  great  asustance,  whedw 
occasionally  or  by  previous  engagement  is  not  known. 

The  character  of  Guardian  was  too  narrow  and  too  serious :  it  might  jriv 
perly  enough  admit  both  the  duties  and  decencies  of  life,  but  seemed  not  to 
include  literary  speculations,  and  wa^  in  some  degree  violated  by  merrimedt 
and  burlesque.  What  had  the  guardian  of  the  lizards  to  do  with  clubs  of  tal 
or  of  little  men,  with  nests  of  ants,  or  with  Strada*s  prolusions  i 

Of  this  paper  nothing  is  necessary  to  be  said,  but  that  it  found  many  coo* 
tributors,  and  that  it  was  a  continuation  of  the  Spectator,  with  the  same  d& 
gance,  and  the  same  variety,  till  some  unlucky  sparkle  from  a  Tory  paper  set 
Steele's  politics  on  fire,  and  wit  at  once  blazed  into  faction.  He  was  soon  too 
hot  for  neutral  topics,  and  quitted  the  Guardian  to  write  the  Englishman. 

The  papers  of  Addison  are  marked  in  the  Spectator  by  one  of  the  letters  ii 
the  name  of  Ciio,  and  in  the  Guardian  by  a  hand ;  whether  it  was,  as  TickeD 
pretends  to  think,  that  he  was  unwilling  to  usurp  the  praise  of  others,  Qr,ii 
Steele,  with  far  greater  likelihood,  insinuates,  that  he  could  not  without  dis* 
content  impart  to  others  any  of  his  own.  I  have  heard  that  his  avidity  didoot 
satisfy  itself  with  the  air  of  renown,  but  that  with  great  eagerness  he  bid  hoU 
on  his  proportion  of  the  profits. 

Many  of  these  papers  were  written  with  powers  truly  comic,  with  nice  & 
crimination  of  characters,  and  accurate  observatioirof  natural  or  accidental  de- 1 
viation  from  propriety ;  but  it  was  not  supposed  that  he  had  tried  a  comeAf 
on  the  stage,  till  Steele,  after  his  death  declared  him  the  author  of  the  Dmn* 
mcr.  This  however  Steele  did  not  know  to  be  true  by  any  direct  testimony* 
for,  when  Addison  put  the  play  into  his  hands,  he  only  told  him,  it  wasdn 
work  of  a  ^'  gentleman  in  the  company  ;"  and  when  it  was  received,  as  is  cos> 
fessed,  with  cold  disapprobation,  he  was  probably  less  willing  ^to  claim  iL 
TickcU  omitted  it  in  his  collection ;  but  the  testimony  of  Steele,  mod  thetotd 
silence  of  any  other  claimant,  has  determined  the  public  to  assign  it  to  Addi* 
son,  and  it  is  now  printed  with  his  other  poetry,   Steele  carried  the  Drumoitf 
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to  the  play-house,  and  afterwards  to  the  press,  and  sold  the  copy  for  fifty 
guineas. 

To  the  opinion  of  Sterile  may  b(»  ad  led  tlic  proof  supplied  by  the  play  itself, 
of  which  the  characters  are  such  as  Addison  would  have  delineated,  and  the 
tendency  such  as  Addison  would  liiive  promoted.  That  it  sliould  have  been 
ill-received  would  raise  wonder,  did  we  not  daily  see  the  capricious  di.strihution 
of  tlieatrical  praise. 

■  -  He  was  not  all  this  time  an  indiflrrent  spectator  of  public  affair?.     lie  wrote, 
ns  difft.'rent  exigencies  required  (in  1707),  The  present  Siate  of  the  War,  and 
the  Necessity  of  an  Augmentation ;  whieh,  however  judicious,  being  written  on 
temporary  topies,  and  exhibiting  no  peculiar  ])ov.'ers,  laid  hold  on  no  attention, 
and  lias  naturally  sunk  by  its  own  weiijht  into  nr'jlect.     This.cannot  be  siiid 
of  the  few  papers  entitled  The  Whig  ICxaminer,  in  which  is  employed  all  the 
force  of  gay  malevolence  and  Juimorous  satire.     Of  tliis  paper,  which  just  ap- 
pesired  and  expired.  Swift  remarks,  with  exultation,  that  "  it  is  now  down 
among  tl?e  dead  men  '\**     lie  might  well  rejoice  at  the  death  of  that  which  he 
could  not  have  killed.     Every  reader  of  every  party,  since  personal  maUpe  is 
past,  and  the  papers  which  once  inflamed  tlu;  nation  are  read  only  as  efTusions  of 
wit,  must  wish  for  more  of  the  Whig  Kxaminers ;  for  on  no  occasion  was  the 
genius  of  Addison  more  vigorously  exerted,  and  on  none  did  the  superiority 
of  his  powers  more  evidently  appear.     His  Trial  of  Count  Tariff,  written  to 
expose  the  treaty  of  commerce  with  France,  lived  no  longer  than  the  question 
that  produced  it. 

Not  long  afterwards,  an  attempt  was  made  to  revive  the  Spectator,  at  a 
time  indeed  by  no  means  favourable  to  literature,  when  the  succession  of  a 
new  family  to  the  throne  filled  the  nation  with  anxiety,  discord,  and  confusion: 
•  and  either  the  turbulence  of  the  times,  or  the  satiety  of  the  readers,  put  a  stop 
'•  to  the  publication,  after  an  experiment  of  eighty  numbers,  which  were  after- 
wards collected  into  an  eighth  volume,  perhaps  more  valuable  than  any  of 
those  that  went  before  it.  Addison  produced  more  than  a  fourth  part ;  and 
the  other  contributors  arc  by  no  means  unworthy  of  appearing  as  his  assoei- 
%tes.  The  time  that  had  passed  during  the  suspension  of  the  Spectator,  though 
it  had  not  lessened  his  power  of  humour,  seems  to  have  increased  his  disposi- 
tion to  seriousness :  the  proportion  of  his  religious  to  his  comic  papers  is 
greater  than  in  the  former  scries. 

The  Spectator,  from  its  re-commencement,  was  published  only  three  times  a 
week ;  and  no  discriminative  marks  were  added  to  the  papers.     To  Addison  . 
Tickcll  has  ascribed  twenty-three  '*. 

The  Spectator  had  many  contributors ;  and  Steele,  whose  negligence  kept 
)iim  always  in  a  hurry,  when  it  was  his  turn  to  furnish  a  paper,  called  loudly 

**  From  a  Tory  song  in  vogue  at  the  time,  the  burthen  whereof  is, 

And  ho,  Uiat  will  this  health  deny, 
I^own  among  the  dead  men  let  him  lie.     If, 
'*  Nomb.  556, 557,  553,  559,  5tfl,  562,  565,  5G7,  563,  569,  571,  574,  ^7S,  579,  SSO.  582,  583,  584, 
•^$5,  5SK),  59-2,  598,600, 
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Cato  bad  yet  otber  honours.  It  was  censured  as  a  party-play  by  a  acUbr 
.of  Oxford ;  and  defended  in  a  favourable  examinatiou  by  Dr.  SeweL  It  wii 
translated  by  Salvini  into  Italian,  and  acted  at  Florence ;  and  by  the  JemitsQf 
St.  Omer^s  into  Latin,  and  played  by  their  pupils.  'Of  this  version  acopj 
Tras  sent  to  Mr.  Addison :  it  is  to  be  wished  that  it  could  be  fonndy  for  the 
sake  of  comparing  their  version  of  the  soliloquy  with  that  of  Bfcmd. 

A  tragedy  was  written  on  the  same  subject  by  Des  Champs,  a  French  podi 
which  was  translated  with  a  criticism  on  the  English  play.  Bat  the  tvmnshlar 
and  the  critic  are  now  forgotten. 

Dennis  lived  on  unanswered,  and  therefore  little  read.  Addison  knew  the 
policy  of  literature  too  well  to  make  his  enemy  important  by  drawing  the  at- 
tention of  the  public  upon  a  criticism,  which,  though  sometimes  intempentCi 
was  often  irrefragable. 

While  Cato  was  upon  the  stage,  another  daily  paper,  called  the  Guardia, 
was  published  by  Steele.  To  this  Addison  gave  great  assistance,  wfaetbar! 
occasionally  or  by  previous  engagement  is  not  known. 

The  character  of  Guardian  was  too  narrow  and  too  serious :  it  might  pnv 
perly  enough  admit  both  the  duties  and  decencies  of  life,  but  seemed.notts 
include  literary  speculations,  and  wad  in  some  degree  violated  by  merrimeA 
and  burlesque.  What  had  the  guardian  of  the  lizards  to  do  with  clubs  of  td 
or  of  little  men,  with  nests  of  ants,  or  with  Strada*s  prolusions  ? 

Of  this  paper  nothing  is  necessary  to  be  said,  but  that  it  found  many  con* 
tributors,  and  that  it  was  a  continuation  of  the  Spectator,  with  the  same  de- 
gance,  and  the  same  variety,  till  some  unlucky  sparkle  from  a  Tory  paper  set 
Steele's  politics  on  fire,  and  wit  at  once  blazed  into  faction.  He  was  soon  too 
hot  for  neutral  topics,  and  quitted  the  Guardian  to  write  the  Englishman. 

The  papers  of  Addison  are  marked  in  the  Spectator  by  one  of  the  letters  ii 
the  name  of  Clio,  and  in  the  Guardian  by  a  hand ;  whether  it  was,  as  TickeD 
pretends  to  think,  that  he  was  unwilling  to  usurp  the  praise  of  others,  or, 
Steele,  with  far  greater  likelihood,  insinuates,  that  he  could  not  without  dis« 
content  impart  to  others  any  of  his  own.  I  have  heard  that  his  avidity  did  not. 
satisfy  itself  with  the  air  of  renown,  but  that  with  great  eagerness  he  laid  lioU 
on  his  proportion  of  the  profits. 

Many  of  these  papers  were  written  with  powers  truly  comic,  with  nice  dis- 
crimination of  characters,  and  accurate  observatioirof  natural  or  accidental  d^ 
viation  from  propriety ;  but  it  was  not  supposed  that  he  had  tried  a  comedjf 
on  the  stage,  till  Steele,  after  his  <lcath  declared  him  the  author  of  the  Drum- 
mcr.  This  however  Steele  did  not  know  to  be  true  by  any  direct  testimony* 
for,  when  Addison  put  the  play  into  his  hands,  he  only  told  him,  it  was  die 
work  of  a  '^  gentleman  in  tlic  company  ;'*  and  when  it  was  received,  as  is  coS' 
fessed,  with  cold  disapprobation,  he  was  probably  less  willing  to  claim  it 
Tickell  omitted  it  in  his  collection  ;  but  the  testimony  of  Steele,  mnd  thetottl 
silence  of  any  other  claimant,  has  determined  the  public  to  assign  it  to  Addn 
son,  and  it  is  now  printed  with  bis  other  poetry,   Steele  carried  the  Dnunintt 
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to  the  play-Iiouse,  and  afterwards  to  the  press,  and  sold  the  copy  for  fifty 
guineas. 

To  the  opinion  of  Steele  may  b(*  ad  led  tiic  proof  supplied  hy  the  play  itself, 
of  which  the  characters  are  such  as  Addison  would  have  di'Jineated,  and  tlie 
tendency  such  as  Addison  would  hiive  promoted.  That  it  sliould  have  been 
ill-i'ecoived  would  raise  wonder,  did  we  not  daily  seethe  capricious  dihtrihution 
of  tlieatrical  praise. 

• '  He  was  not  all  this  time  an  indifferent  spectator  of  public  affair?.     He  wrote, 
ns  diffi.Tent  exigencies  required  (in  ITOl),  The  present  Slate  of  the  War,  and 
the  Necessity  of  an  Augmentation ;  which,  however  judicious,  being  written  on 
temporary  topics,  and  exhibiting  no  peculiar  pov.ers,  laid  hold  on  no  attention, 
and  has  naturally  sunk  by  its  own  weiiifht  into  nriilect.     This, cannot  be  s;ud 
of  the  few  papers  entitled  The  Whig  Examiner,  in  which  is  enijjloyeJ  all  the 
force  of  gay  malevolence  and  Jmmorous  satire.     Of  this  paper,  which  just  ap- 
peared and  expired.  Swift  remarks,  with  exultation,  tliat  "  it  is  now  down 
among  the  dead  men  'V     He  might  well  rejoice  at  the  death  of  that  which  he 
could  not  have  killed.     Every  reader  of  every  p?irty,  since  personal  maljpe  is 
past,  and  the  papers  which  once  inflamed  tluj  nation  are  read  only  as  efTu.sions  of 
wit,  must  wish  for  more  of  the  Whig  Examiners ;  for  on  no  occasion  was  the 
genius  of  Addison  more  vigorously  exerted,  and  on  none  did  the  superiority 
of  his  powers  more  evidently  appear.     His  Trial  of  Count  Tariff,  written  to 
expose  the  treaty  of  commerce  with  France,  lived  no  longer  than  the  question 
that  produced  it. 

Not  long  afterwards,  an  attempt  was  made  to  revive  the  Spectator,  at  a 
time  indeed  by  no  means  favourable  to  literature,  when  the  succession  of  a 
new  family  to  the  throne  filled  the  nation  with  anxiety,  discord,  and  confusion: 
and  either  the  turbulence  of  the  times,  or  the  satiety  of  the  readers,  put  a  stop 
to  tlie  publication,  after  an  experiment  of  eighty  numbers,  which  were  after- 
wards collected  into  an  eighth  volume,  perhaps  more  valuable  than  any  of 
those  that  went  before  it.  Addison  produced  more  than  a  fourth  part ;  and 
the  other  contributors  arc  by  no  means  unworthy  of  appearing  as  his  associ- 
ates. The  time  that  had  passed  during  the  suspension  of  the  Spectator,  though 
it  had  not  lessened  his  power  of  humour,  seems  to  have  increased  his  disposi- 
tion to  seriousness :  the  proportion  of  his  religious  to  his  comic  papers  is 
greater  than  in  the  former  scries. 

The  Spectator,  from  its  re-conimenccment,  was  published  only  three  times  a 
week;  and  no  discriminative  marks  were  added  to  the  papers.     To  Addison  .. 
Tickell  has  ascribed  twenty-three  '*. 

The  Spectator  had  many  contributors ;  and  Steele,  whose  negligence  kept 
}iim  alwaj-s  in  a  hurry,  when  it  was  his  turn  to  furnish  a  paper,  called  loudly 

**  From  a  Tory  song  in  vogue  at  the  time,  the  burthen  whereof  is, 

And  he,  that  will  this  health  deny, 
l^owu  among  the  dead  men  let  him  lie.     If, 
«  Numb.  556, 557,  558,  559^  5C1,  562,  563,  5G7,  563,  509,  571,  574,  ^7S,  579,  S80»  582,  5S3,  584> 
•4*5,590,592,  598,  iJOO. 
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for  the  letters,  of  which  Adoison,  whose  materials  were  more,  made  fittk 
ust; ;  having  recourse  to  sketches  and  hints,  the  product  of  his  former  sto* 
dies,  which  he  now  reviewed  and  comj^leted :  among  these  arc  named  by 
Tickell  th^  Essays  on  Wit,  those  on  the  Pleasures  of  the  Imagination,  and 
the  Criticism  on  Milton. 

When  the  house  of  Hanover  took  possession  of  the  throne,  it  was  rea- 
sonable to  expect  that  the  zeal  of  Addison  would  be  suiubly  rewarded. 
]3eForc  the  arrival  of  king  George,  he  was  made  secretary  to  the  regency, 
and  was  required  by  his  olficc  to  send  notice  to  Hanover  that  the  queen  was 
dead,  and  that  the  throne  was  vacant.  To  do  this  would  not  have  been  dif- 
ficult to  any  man  but  Addison,  who  was  so  overwhelmed  with  the  greatnesi 
of  the  event,  and  so  distracted  by  choice  of  expression,  that  the  lords,  who 
could  not  wait  for  the  niceties  of  criticism,  called  Mr  Southwell,  a  clerk  in 
the  house,  and  ordered  hiui  to  dispatch  the  message.  Soutliwell  readily 
told  what  was  necessary  in  the  common  style  of  business,  and  valued  him- 
self  upon  having  done  what  was  too  hard  for  Addison. 

Hb  was  better  qualified  for  the  Freeholder,  a  paper  which  he  published 
twice  a  week,  from  December  '23,  ni5,  to  the  middle  of  the  next  year. 
This  was  undertaken  in  defence  of  the  established  government,  sometimes 
with  argument,  and  sometimes  with  mirth.  In  argument  he  had  maay 
equals ;  but  his  humour  was  singular  and  matchless.  Bigotry  itself  must  be 
delijrhted  with  t!>e  Torv  Fox-hunter. 

There  are  however  some  strokes  less  elegant,  and  less  decent ;  such  as  the 
Pretender's  Journal,  in  which  one  topic  of  ridicule  is  his  poverty.  This 
mode  of  abuse  had  been  employed  by  Milton  against  king  Charles  II. 


—  Ja<*oba;i 


Centum,  <  xulantis  viscera  marsupit  regis. 

And  Oldmixon  delights  to  tell  of  some  alderman  of  London,  that  he  had 
more  monev  tlun  the  exiled  princes  ;  but  that  which  might  be  ex(>ected 
from  Milton's  savag(nicss,  or  Oidmixon's  meanness,  was  not  suitable  to  the 
delicacv  of  vVJ.Iison. 

Steele  thoujjjht  the  humour  of  the  Freeholder  too  nice  and  gentle  for  such 
noisy  times;  and  is  reported  to  have  said,  that  the  ministry  made  use  of  a 
lute,  when  ihev  should  have  called  for  a  trumpet. 

This  year  (171G'*^)  he  married  the  countess  dowager  of  Warwick,  whom 
he  had  solicited  hv  a  very  long  and  anxious  courtship,  perhaps  with  belw- 
viour  not  verv  unlike  that  of  sir  Roger  to  his  disdainful  widow;  and  who, 
I  am  afraid,  diverted  hcri^elf  often  by  playing  with  his  passion.  He  is  said 
to  have  first  known  her  by  becoming  tutor  to  her  son'''.  **  He  formed," 
Raid  Tonson,  *^  the  design  of  getting  that  lady  from  the  time  when  he  was 
first  recommended  into  the  family."  In  what  part  of  his  life  he  obtained 
the  recommcndatioi),   or  how  long,   and  in  what  manner,  he  lived  in  th« 

?  Aogust  2,  «  Spen«e, 
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familv,  I  know  not.  His  advances  at  first  were  certainly  timorous,  but 
grew  bolder  as  his  reputation  and  influence  increased;  till  at  last  the  lady 
was  |)ersuaded  to  marry  him,  on  terms  much  like  those  on  which  a  Turkish 
princess  is  espoused,  to  whom  the  Sultan  is  reported  to  pronounce, 
**  Daughter,  I  give  thee  this  man  for  thy  slave."  The  marriage,  if  uncon- 
tradicted report  can  be  credited,  made  no  addition  to  his  happiness  ;  it 
neither  found  them  nor  made  them  equal.  She  always  remembered  her 
gwn  nnk,  and  thought  herself  entitled  to  treat  with  very  little  ceremony 
the  tutor  of  her  son.  Rowe's  ballad  of  the  Despairing  Shepherd  is  said  to 
have  been  written,  either  before  or  after  marriage,  upon  tl)is  memorable 
pair;  and  it  is  certain  that  Addison  has  left  behind  him  no  encouragement 
for  ambitious  love. 

Tile  year  after  (IT  17)  he  rose  to  his  highest  elevation,  being  made  secre- 
tary of  stite.  For  this  employment  he  might  justly  be  supposed  qualified 
by  long  practice  of  business,  and  by  his  regular  ascent  through  other  offices; 
but  expectation  is  often  disappointed;  it  is  universally  confessed  that  he  was 
iioequal  to  the  duties  of  his  place.  >  In  the  house  of  commons  liejK>uld 
not  speak,  and  therefore  was  useless  to  the  defence  of  the  governmerj|p  In 
the  ofEcc,  says  Pope'^,  he  could  not  issue  an  order  without  losing  Iiif'^ime 
in  quest  of  fine  expressions.  What  he  gained  in  rank  he  lost  in  credit ;  and, 
finding  by  experience  his  own  inability,  was  forced  to  solicit  his  dismission, 
with  a  pension  of  fifteen  hundred  pounds  a  year.  His  friends  palliated  this 
relinquishment,  of  which  both  friends  and  enemies  knew  the  true  reason, 
with  an  account  of  dechning  health,  and  the  necessity  of  recess  and  quiet. 

He  now  returned  to  his  vocation,  and  began  to  plan  literary  occupations 
for  his  future  life.  He  purposed  a  tragedy  on  the  death  of  Socrates:  a 
story  of  which,  as  Tickell  remarks,  the  basis  is  narrow,  and  to  which  I  know 
not  how  love  could  have  been  appended.  There  would  however  have  been 
no  want  either  of  virtue  in  the  sentiments,  or  elegance  in  the  language. 

He  engaged  in  a  nobler  work,  a  Defence  of  the  Christian  Rehgion,  of 
which  part  was  published  after  his  death ;  and  he  designed  ro  have  made  a 
new  poetical  version  of  the  Psalms.- 

These  pious  compositions  Pope  imputed ''to  a  selfish  motive,  upon  the 
credit,  as  he  owns,  of  Tonson;  who  having  quarrelled  with  Addison,  and 
not  loving  him,  said,  that  when  he  laid  down  the  secretary's  office,  he  in- 
tended to  take  orders,  and  obtain  a  bishopric ;  "  for,"  said  he,  "  I  always 
thought  him  a  priest  in  his  heart." 

That  Pope  should  have  thought  this  conjecture  of  Tonson  worth  remem- 
brance, is  a  proof,  but  indeed,  so  far  as  I  have  found,  the  only  proof,  that 
he  retained  some  malignity  from  their  ancient  rivalry.  Tonson  pretended 
but  to  guess  it ;  no  other  mortal  ever  suspected  it;  and  Pope  might  have 
reflected  Uuit  a  mau,  who  had  been  secretary  of  state  in  the  ministry  of 

i«  SptTwe.  ^  Sprnct. 
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Sunderland,  knew  a  nearer  way  to  a  bishopric  than  by  defending  religion, 
or  translatinc:  the  Psalms. 

It  is  related,  that  he  had  once  a  desiccn  to  make  an  English  dictionary,  and 
that  he  considered  Dr.  Tiilotson  as  tha  writer  of  higliest  authority.  There 
was  formerly  sent  to  me  by  Mr.  Locker,  clerk  of  the  Leatherscllers*  com- 
pany, who  was  eminent  for  curiosity  and  literature,  a  colloction  of  exam- 
ples collected  from  Tillotson's  works,  as  Locker  said,  by  Addison.  It  came 
too  late  to  be  of  use,  so  I  inspected  it  but  slightly,  and  remember  it  indis- 
tinctly.    I  thought  the  passages  too  short. 

Addison,  however,  did  not  conclude  his  life  in  peaceful  studies;  but  re- 
lapsed, when  he  was  near  his  end,  to  a  political  dispute.  • 

It  so  happened  that  (1718-19)  a  controversy  was  agitated  with  great 
vehemence  between  those  friends  of  long  continuance,  Addison  and  Steele. 
It  may  be  asked,  in  the  language  of  Homer,  what  power  or  what  cause 
should  set  them  at  variance.  The  subject  of  their  dispute  w^as  of  great  im- 
portance. The  earl  of  Sunderland  proposed  an  act  called  The  Peerage  Bill; 
by  which  the  number  of  peers  should  be  fixed,  and  the  king  restrained  from 
anyjw'  creation  of  nobility,  unless  when  an  old  family  should  be  extinct. 
To  tiff  the  lords  would  naturally  agree ;  and  the  king,  who  was  yet  little 
acquainted  with  his  own  prerogative,  and,  as  is  now  well  knmvn,  almost 
indifferent  to  the  possessions  of  the  crown,  had  been  persuaded  to  consent. 
The  only  difficulty  was  found  among  the  commons,  who  were  not  likely  to 
approve  the  perpetual  exclusion  of  themselves  and  their  posterity.  The 
bill  therefore  was  cageily  opposed,  and  among  others  by  sir  Robert  Wal- 
polc,  whose  speech  was  publi^>hed. 

The  lords  might  tliink  their  dignity  diminished  by  improper  advancements, 
and  particularly  by  tlic  introduction  of  twelve  new  peers  at  once,  to  produce 
a  majority  of  Tories  in  the  last  reign ;  an  act  of  authority  violent  enough, 
yet  certainly  legal,  and  by  no  means  to  be  compared  with  that  contempt  of 
national  right  with  which,  some  time  afterwards,  by  the  instigation  of  Whig- 
gism,  the  commons,  chosen  by  the  people  for  tluec  years,  chose  themselves 
for  seven.  But  whatever  might  be  the  disposition  of  the  lords,  the  people 
had  no  wish  to  increase  their  power.  The  tendency  of  the  bill,  as  Steele 
observed  in  a  letter  to  the  earl  of  Oxford,  was  to  introduce  an  aristocracy; 
for  a  majority  in  the  house  of  lords,  so  limited,  would  have  been  despotic 
and  irresistible. 

To  prevent  this  subversion  of  the  ancient  establishment,  Steele,  whose 
pen  readily  seconded  his  political  passions,  endeavoured  to  alarm  the  nation, 
by  a  pamphlet  called  The  Plebeian.  To  this  an  answer  was  published  by  Addi- 
son, under  the  title  of  The  Old  Whig,  in  which  it  is  not  discovered  that 
Steele  was  then  known  to  be  the  advocate  for  the  commons.  Steele  replied 
by  a  second  Plebeian;  and,  whether  by  ignorance  or  by  courtesy,  confined 
himself  to  his  question,  without  any  personal  notice  of  his  opponent. 
JJothing  hitherto^was  committed  against  the  laws  of  friendship,  or  propric- 
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.ties  of  decency;  l)nt  controvertists  cannot  Ions:  retain  their  kindness  for  each 
other.  The  Old  Whijj  answered  the  Plebeian,  and  could  not  forbear  some 
contempt  of  "  little  Dicky,  whose  trade  it  \v;is  to  write  pamphlets."  Dicky, 
however,  did  not  lose  his  settled  veneration  for  his  friend ;  but  contented 
himself  with  quoting  some  lines  of  Cato,  which  were  at  once  detection  and 
reproof.  The  bill  was  laid  aside  during  that  session;  and  Addison  died  be- 
fore the  next,  in  which  its  commitment  was  rejected  by  two  hundred  and 
sixty-five  to  one  hundred  and  seventy-seven. 

Every  reader  surely  must  regret  that  these  two  illustrious  friends,  after 
so  many  years  past  in  confidence  and  endearment,  in  unity  of  interest,  con- 
formity of  opinion,  and  fellowship  of  study,  should  finally  part  in  acrimo- 
nious opposition.  Such  a  controversy  was  bellum  plusquam  civile,  as 
Lucan  expresses  it.  Why  could  not  faction  find  other  advocates?  but 
amrang  the  uncertainties  of  the  human  state,  we  are  doomed  to  number  the 
instability  of  friendship. 

Of  this  dispute  I  have  little  knowledge  but  from  the  Biographia  Britannica. 
The  Old  Whig  is  not  inserted  in  Addison's  '.Torks;  nor  is  it  mentiofed  by 
Tickell  in  his  life;  why  it  was  omitted,  the  biographers  doubtless  give  the 
true  reason ;  the  fact  was  too  recent,  and  those  who  had  been  heated  in  the 
contention  were  not  vet  cool. 

The  necessity  of  complying  with  times,  and  of  sparing  persons,  is  the  great 
impediment  of  biography.  History  may  be  formed  from  permanent  monu- 
ments and  records ;  but  lives  can  only  be  written  from  personal  knowledge, 
%\*hich  is  growing  every#daj'  less,  and  in  a  short  time  is  lost  for  ever.  "What 
Is  known  can  seldom  be  immediately  told;  and  when  it  might  be  told,  it  is 
no  longer  known.  The  delicate  features  of  the  mind,  the  nice  discrimina- 
tions of  character,  and  the  minute  peculiarities  of  conduct,  are  soon  obli- 
terated ;  and  it  is  surely  better  that  caprice,  obstinacy,  frolic,  and  folly, 
however  they  might  delight  in  t!ie  description,  should  be  silently  forgotten, 
than  that,  by  wanton  merriment  and  unseasonable  detection,  a  pang  should 
be  given  to  a  widow,  a  daughter,  a  brother,  or  a  friend.  As  the  process  of 
these  narratives  is  now  bringing  me  among  my  contemporaries,  I  begin  to 
feel  myself  walking  upon  aslies  under  which  the  "  fire  is  not  extinguished," 
and  coming  to  the  time  of  which  it  will  be  proper  rather  to  say  "  notbhig 
that  is  false,  than  all  that  is  true." 

The  end  of  this  useful  life  was  now  approaching. — Addison  had  for  some 
time  been  oppressed  by  shortness  of  breath,  which  was  now  aggravated  by  a 
dropsy;  and,  finding  his  danger  pressing,  he  prepared  to  die  conformably 
to  his  own  precepts  and  professions. 

During  this  lingering  decay,  he  sent,  as  Pope  relates%  a  message  by  the 
earl  of  Warwick  to  Mr.  Gay,  desiring  to  see  him.  Gay,  who  had  not  visited 
him  for  some  time  before,  obeyed  the  summons,  and  found  himself  received 
with  great  kindness.     The  purpose  for  which  the  interview  liad  been  soli- 
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cited  was  then  discovered.  Addison  told  him,  that  he  had  injured  him;  but 
that,  if  he  recovered,  he  would  recompense  him.  What  the  injury  was  he 
did  not  explain;  nor  did  Gay  ever  know,  but  supposed  that  some  prefer- 
ment desisriied  for  him  had,  by  Addison's  intervention,  been  withheld. 

Lord  Warwick  was  a  young  man  of  very  irregular  life,  and  perhaps  of 
loose  opinions.  Addison,  for  whom  he  did  not  want  respect,  had  very  diii 
gently  endeavoured  to  reclaim  him;  but  his  arguments  and  expostulations 
had  no  effect.  One  experiment,  hoAvever,  remained  to  be  tried:  when  he 
found  his  life  near  its  end,  he  directed  the  young  lord  to  be  called;  and 
when  he  desired,  with  great  tenderness,  to  hear  his  last  injunctions,  told 
him,  "  I  have  sent  for  you,  that  you  may  see  how  a  Christian  can  die." 
What  effect  this  awful  scene  had  on  the  eiirl,  I  know  not:  he  likewise  died 
himself  in  a  short  time. 

In  Tickcli's  excellent  Elcfrv  on  his  friend  are  these  lines : 

He  tans^ht  us  how  to  live;  and,  oh!  too  high 
The  price  of  knowledge,  taught  us  how  to  die— 

in  which  he  alludes,  as  he  told  Dr.  Young,  to  this  moving  interview. 

Having  given  directions  to  INIr.  Tickell  for  the  publication  of  his  works, 
and  dedicated  them  on  his  death-bed  to  his  friend  Mr.  Craggs,  he  died  June 
17,  1719,  at  Holland-house,  leaving  no  child  but  a  daughter"'. 

Of  his  virtue  it  is  a  sufficient  testimony,  that  the  resentment  of  party  has 
transmitted  no  charge  of  any  crime.  He  was  not  one  of  those  who  arc 
praised  only  after  death;  for  his  merit  was  so  generally  acknowledged,  that 
Swift  having  observed  that  his  election  passed  v/itliout  a  contest,  adJs,  that, 
if  he  proposed  himself  for  king,  he  would  hardly  have  been  refused. 

His  zeal  for  his  party  did  not  extinguish  his  kindness  for  the  merit  of  his 
opponents:  when  he  was  secretary  in  Ireland,  he  refused  to  intermit  his 
acquaintance  \^ith  Swift. 

Of  his  habits,  or  external  manners,  nothing  is  so  often  mentioned  as  that 
timorous  or  sullen  taciturnity,  which  his  friends  called  modesty  by  too  mild  a 
name.  Steele  mentions  with  great  tenderness  '*  that  remarkable  bashful- 
ness,  which  is  a  cloak  that  hides  and  muffles  merit ;"  and  tells  us,  *'  that  his 
abilities  were  covered  only  by  modesty,  which  doubles  the  beauties  which  arc 
seen,  and  gives  credit  and  esteem  to  all  that  are  concealed."  Chesterfield 
affirms,  that  "  Addison  was  the  most  timorous  and  awkward  man  that  he  ever 
isaw.'*  And  Addison,  speaking  of  his  own  deficience  in  conversiition,  used 
to  say  of  himself,  **  that,  with  respect  to  intellectual  wealth,  he  could  dra\f 
bills  for  a  thousand  pounds,  though  he  had  not  a  guinea  in  his  pocket." 

That  he  wanted  current  coin  for  ready  payment,  and  by  that  want  was 
often  obstructed  and  distressed;  that  he  was  often  oppressed  by  an  improper 
and  ungraceful  timidity;  every  testimony  concurs  to  prove:  but  Chester- 
field's representation  is  doubtless  hyperbolical.     That  man  cannot  be  sup- 

"  Who  died  at  Biltou.  in  Warwickshire,  at  a  Ycry  advanced  age,  ia  1797.  Sec  Gent  Mag.  foL 
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po.sed  very  unexpert  in  the  arts  of  conversation  and  practice  of  life,  who, 
without  fortune  or  alliance,  by  his  uscfuhiess  and  dexterity,  became  secretary 
of  state;  and  who  died  at  forty-seven,  after  havinuj  not  only  stood  h)n(;rn  the 
highest  rank  of  wit  and  hteraturc,  but  filled  one  of  the  most  important  offices 
of  state. 

The  time  in  which  he  lived  had  reason  to  lament  his  obstinacy  of  silence; 
'*  for  he  was,"  says  Steele,  '*  above  all  men  in  that  talent  called  humour,  and 
enjoyed  it  in  such  perfection,  that  I  have  often  rellccted,  after  a  night  spent 
with  him  apart  from  all  the  world,  that  I  had  had  thti  pleasure  of  conversing  with 
an  intimate  acquaintance  of  Terence  and  Catullus,  who  had  all  their  wit  and 
nature,  heightened  with  humour  more  exquisite  an  J  deliglitfui  than  any  other 
man  ever  possessed."  This  is  the  fondness  of  a  friend;  let  us  hear  what  is 
told  us  by  a  rival :  "  Addison's  conversation","  says  Pope,  **  had  something 
in  it  more  charmiiig  than  I  have  found  in  any  other  rnau.  But  this  was  only 
when  fauiiii.ir:  before  strangers,  or,  perhaps  a  single  stranger,  he  preserved 
bis  dignity  by  a  stiff  silence." 

This  mode*^tv  was  by  no  means  inconsistent  with  a  very  high  o])inion  of  his 
own  merit.  He  demanded  to  be  the  first  name  in  modern  wit ;  and  with 
Steele  to  echo  him,  used  to  depreciate  Drydcn,  whom  Pope  and  Congreve 
defended  airainst  them'J.  There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  he  suffered  too 
much  pain  from  the  prevalence  of  Pope's  poetical  re|)Uttition  ;  nor  is  it  w-ithout 
strong  reason  suspected,  that  by  some  disingenuous  acts  he  endeavoured  to 
obstruct  it ;  Pope  was  not  the  only  man  whom  he  insidiously  injured,  though 
the  only  man  of  whom  he  could  be  afraid. 

His  own  powers  were  such  as  miglit  have  satisfied  him  with  conscious  ex- 
cellence. Of  very  extensive  learning  he  has  indeed  given  no  proofs.  Ho 
seems  to  have  had  small  acquaintance  with  the  sciencv^s,  and  to  have  read 
little  except  I^tin  and  French  ;  but  of  the  Latin  poets  his  Dialogues  on  Medals 
show  that  he  had  perused  the  works  with  great  diligence  and  skill.  The 
abundance  of  his  own  mind  left  him  little  in  need  of  adventitious  sentiments; 
bis  wit  always  could  suggest  what  the  occasion  demanded.  He  had  read  with 
critical  eyes  the  important  Volume  of  human  life,  and  knew  the  heart  of  man 
from  the  depths  of  stratagem  to  the  surface  of  alfectation. 

What  he  knew  he  could  easilv  communicate.  **  This,"  says  Steele,  *^  was 
particular  in  this  writer,  that  when  he  had  taken  his  resolution,  or  made  his 
plan  for  what  he  designed  to  write,  he  would  walk  about  a  room,  and  dictatcit 
into  lan£:uacre  with  as  much  freedom  and  ease  as  anv  one  could  write  it  down, 
and  attend  to  the  coherence  and  grammar  of  what  he  dictated." 

Pope  21,  who  can  be  less  suspected  of  favouring  his  memory,  declares  that 
be  wrote  very  fluently,  but  was  slow  and  scrupulous  in  correcting;  that  many 
of  his  Spectators  were  written  very  fast,  and  sent  inmiediately  to  the  press; 
and  that  it  seemed  to  be  for  his  advantage  not  to  have  time  for  much  revisaL 

f*  Spcnc^  ^  Touion  and  Sp£nce.  f  <  Spcnce. 
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**  He  would  alter,"  says  Pope,  "  any  thing  to  please  his  friends,  bttforf 
publication  ;  but  would  not  retouch  his  pieces  ai'torivards;  and  I  believe  not 
one  word  in  Cato,  to  which  I  made  an  objection,  was  suffered  to  stand." 

The  last  line  of  Cato  is  Pope's,  having  been  originally  written 

Aiul  oh !  'twas  this  that  ended  Cato*s  life. 

Pope  might  have  made  more  objections  to  the  six  concluding  lines.  In  the 
first  couplet  the  words  "  from  hence"  are  improper  ;  and  the  second  line  is 
taken  from  Dryden's  Virgil.  Of  the  next  couplet,  the  first  verse,  being  in- 
cluded ill  the  second,  is  therefore  useless;  and  in  the  third  Discord  is  made 
to  produce  Strife. 

Of  the  course  of  Addison's  famihar  day*%  before  his  marriage,  Pope  has 
given  a  detail.     He  had  in  the  house  with  him  Budgell^  and  perhaps  Philips. 
^  His  chief  companions  were  Steele,  Budgell,  Phihps,  Carqy,  Davenant,  and 
colonel  Brett.     With  one  or  other  of  these  he  always  breakfasted.      He  stu- 
died all  morning  ;  then  dined  at  a  tavern  ;  and  went  afterwards  to  Button's. 

Button  had  been  a  servant  in  the  countess  of  War  wick's  famil  v ,  who,  under 
the  patronage  of  Addison,  kept  a  colTce-house  on  the  soutli  side  of  Russel- 
street,  about  two  doors  from  Covent-garden,  Here  it  was  that  the  wits  of 
that  time  used  to  assemble.  It  is  said,  when  Addison  had  suffered  any  vexa- 
tion from  the  countess,  he  withdrew  the  company  from  Button's  house. 

From  the  coffee-house  he  went  again  to  a  tavern,  where  he  often  sat  late, 
and  drank  too  much  wine.  In  the  bottle,  discontent  seeks  for  comfort,  cow- 
ardice for  courage,  and  baslifulness  for  confidence.  It  is  not  unlikely  thiit 
Addison  was  first  seduced  to  excess  by  the  manumission  which  he  obtained 
from  the  servile  timidity  of  his  sober  hours.  He  that  feels  oppression  from 
the  presence  of  those  to  whom  he  knows  himself  superior,  will  desire  to  set 
loose  his  powers  of  conversution ;  and  who,  that  ever  asked  succours  from 
Bacchus,  was  able  to  preserve  himself  from  being  enslaved  by  his  auxiliarv? 

Among  those  friends  it  was  that  Addison  displayed  the  elegance  of  his  col- 
loquial accom])Ushments,  wliich  may  easily  be  supposed  such  as  Pope  repre- 
sents them.  The  remark  of  Mandeville,  who,  when  he  had  passed  an  evenini; 
in  his  company,  declared  that  he  was  a  parson  in  a  tye-wig,  can  detract  little 
from  his  character;  he  was  always  reserved  to  strangers,  and  was  not  incited 
to  uncommon  freedom  by  a  character  like  that  of  Mandeville. 

From  any  minute  knowledge  of  his  familiar  manners,  the  intervention  of 
wxty  years  has  now  debarred  us.  Steele  once  promised  Congreve  and  the 
public  a  complete  description  of  his  character;  but  the  promises  of  author* 
^re  like  the  vows  of  lovers.  Steele  thought  no  more  on  his  desiorn,  or  thought 
on  it  with  anxiety  tliat  at  last  disgusted  him,  and  left  his  friend  in  the  hands 
ofTickell. 

One  shght  lineament  of  his  cliaracter  Swift  has  preserved.  It  was  his  prac- 
tice when  he  found  any  man  invincibly  wrong,  to  iSatter  his  opinions  by  ac- 
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quiescence,  and  sink  him  yet  deeper  in  absurdity.     This  artifice  of  mischief 
was  admired  by  Stella;  and  Swift  seems  to  approve  her  admiration. 

His  works  will  supply  some  information.  It  appears,  from  his  various  pic- 
tures of  jLhe  world,  that  with  all  his  bashfulness,  he  had  conversed  with  many 
distinct  classes  of  men,  had  surveyed  their  ways  with  very  diligent  observa- 
tion, and  marked  with  great  acuteness  the  effects  of  different  modes  of  life.  He 
was  a  man  in  whose  presence  nothing  reprehensible  was  out  of  danger ;  quick 
in  disccrnhig  whatever  was  wrong  or  ridiculous,  and  not  unwilling  to  expose 
it.  "  There  arc,''  says  Steele,  "  in  his  writings  many  oblique  strokes  upon 
some  of  the  wittiest  men  of  the  age."  His  delight  was  more  to  excite  merri- 
ment than  detestation ;  and  he  detects  follies  rather  than  crimes. 

If  any  judgment  be  made,  from  his  books,  of  his  moral  character,  nothing 
irill  be  found  but  purity  and  excellence.     Knowledge  of  niai»kind,  indeed, 
tess  extensive  than  that  of  Addison,  will  show,  that  to  write,  and  to  live,  are 
ircry  different.     Many  who  praise  virtue,  do  no  more  than  ])raise  it.     Yet  it 
IS  reasonable  to  believe  that  Addison's  professions  and  practice  were  at  no 
B^reat  variance,  since  amidst  that  storm  of  faction  in  which  most  of  his  life  was 
passed,  though  his  station  made  him  cons])icuous,  and  his  activity  made  him 
fbrmidable,  the  character  given  him  by  his  friends  was  never  contradicted  by 
his  enemies:  of  those,  with  whom  interest  or  opinion  united  him,  he  had  not  only 
the  esteem,  but  the  kindness;  and  of  others,  whom  the  violence  of  opposition 
drove  against  him,  though  he  might  lose  the  love,  he  retained  the  reverence. 
It  is  justly  observed  by  Tickell,  that  he  employed  wit  on  the  side  of  virtue 
and  religion.     He  not  only  made  the  proper  use  of  wit  himself,  but  taught  it 
to  others ;  and  from  his  time  it  has  been  generally  subsement  to  the  cause  of 
reason  and  of  truth.     He  has  dissipated  the  prejudice  that  had  long  connected 
gaiety  with  vice,  and  easiness  of  manners  with  laxity  of  principles.     He  has 
restored  virtue  to  its  dignity,  and  taught  innocence  not  to  be  ashamed.    This  is 
an  elevation  of  literary  character  "  above  all  Greek,  above  all  Uoman  fame." 
No  greater  felicity  can  genius  attain,  than  that  of  having  purified  intellectual 
pleasure^  separated  mirth  from  indecency,  and  wit  from  licentiousness;  of 
having  taught  a  succession  of  writers  to  bring  elegance  and  gaiety  to  the  aid 
of  goodness;  and,  if  I  may  use  expressions  yet  more  awful,  of  having  turned 
many  to  righteousness. 

Addison,  in  his  life,  and  for  some  time  afterwards,  was  considered  by  a 
great  part  of  readers  as  supremely  excelling  both  in  poetry  and  criticism. 
Part  of  his  reputation  may  be  probably  ascribed  to  the  advancement  of  his 
fortune  ;  wlien,  as  Swift  observes,  he  became  a  statesman,  and  saw  poets  wait- 
ing at  his  levee,  it  was  no  wonder  that  praise  was  accumulated  upon  him. 
Much  likewise  may  be  more  honourably  ascribed  to  his  personal  character: 
he  .who,  if  he  had  claimed  it,  might  have  obtained  the  diadem,  was  not  likelv 
to  be  denied  the  laurel. 

But  time  quickly  puts  an  end  to  artificial  and  accidental  fame ;  and  Addi- 
son is  to  pass  througli  futurity  protected  only  by  bis  genius.    Every  name 
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^vhich  ki miners  or  intercut  once  raised  too  hi^h  is  in  dcinger,  lest  the  iMtat  age 
slioukly  by  the  vcn<^eance  of  criticism,  sink  it  in  the  same  proportion.  A 
great  writer  has  lately  styled  him  **  an  indifiiirent  poet,  and  a  wor>e  critic." 

His  poetry  is  first  to  be  considered;  of  which  it  must  be  confessed  that  it 
has  not  often  those  felicities  of  diction  which  give  lustre  to  sentiments,  or  that 
vigour  of  sentiment  that  animates  diction :  there  is  httle  of  ardour,  vehemence, 
or  transport ;  there  is  very  rarely  tlie  awfulness  of  grandeur, and  not  very  often 
the  splendour  of  elegance.  He  thinks  justly ;  but  he  thinks  faintly.  This  is  his 
general  cliaracter ;  to  which,  doubtless,  many  single  passages  will  furnish  ex- 
ception. 

Yet,  if  he  seldom  reaches  supreme  excellence,  he  rarely  sinks  into  dulness, 
and  is  still  mojre  rarely  entangled  in  absurdity.  He  did  not  trust*  his  powers 
enough  to  be  negligent.  There  is  in  most  of  his  com  po^itions  a  calmness  and 
equability,  deliberate  and  cautious,  sometimes  with  little  tliat  delights,  but 
seldom  with  any  thing  that  offends. 

Of  this  kind  seem  to  be  his  poems  to  Dryden,  to  Somers,  and  to  the  king. 
His  ode  on  St.  Cecilia  has  been  imitated  bv  Pone,  and  has  somethinor  in  it  of 
Dryden's  vigour.  Of  his  account  of  the  English  Poets,  he  used  to  speak  as  a 
**  poor  thing  ^  ;"  but  it  is  not  worse  than  his  usual  strain.  He  lias  said,  not 
very  judiciously,  in  his  character  of  Waller, 

Thy  verse  oould  show  e'en  Cromwell's  innocence  j 
'    And  compliment  the  storms  that  bore  him  hence. 
O !  had  thy  Muse  not  come  an  as^*  too  soon, 
Dut  seen  irreat  Nnss.iii  on  tlie  Hritish  throne, 
IIou'  had  his  triumi)h  jrlittcr'd  in  thy  l>aj;e  ! 

What  is  this  but  to  say,  that  he  who  could  compliment  Cromwell  liad  been 
the  proj)cr  })oct  forking  Williamr  Aildison,  however*,  never  printed  the  piece. 

The  Letter  from  Italy  has  been  always  praised,  but  has  never  been  praised 
beyond  its  merit.  It  is  more  correct,  with  less  appearance  of  labour,  and 
more  elegant,  with  less  ambition  of  ornament,  than  any  other  of  his  poems. 
There  is,  however,  one  broken  metaphor,  of  which  notice  may  properly  be 
taken: 

FirM  with  that  name — 
I  bridle  in  my  strnj;jrm|jj  Muse  with  j>ain, 
Tliat  loners  to  lanch  into  a  nol)ler  stmin. 

To  bridle  a  goddess  is  no  verv  delicate  idea  ;  but  why  must  she  be  bridled? 
because  she  lontrs  to  lanch  :  an  act  which  was  never  hindered  by  a  bridle :  aiid 
whither  will  slie  lanch  ?  into  a  nobler  strain.  Slie  is  in  the  first  line  ahorse, 
in  the  second  a  boat ;  and  the  care  of  the  poet  is  to  keep  his  horse  or  his  boat 
from  singing. 

The  next  composition  is  the  Air-famed  Campaign,  which  Dr.  Warton  has 
termed  a  *'  Gazette  in  Rhyme,"  with  harshness  not  often  used  by  the  good- 
nature of  his  criticism.     Before  a  censure  so  severe  is  admitted,  let  us  consider 
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tlmt  war  is  a  frequent  subi(;ct  of  poetry,  and  then  inquire  wlio  has  described 
it  with  more  justness  and  force.  Many  of  our  own  writers  tried  Aeir  powers 
ifpon  this  year  of  victory:  yet  Addison*s  is  confessedly  the  best  performance ; 
his  poem  is  the  work  of  a  man  not  blinded  by  the  dust  of  learning  ;  his  images 
are  not  borrowed  merely  from  books.  The  superiority  which  he  confers 
iipon  his  hero  is  not  personal  jjrowess,  and  "  mighty  bone,"  but  deliberate 
intrepidity,  n  calm  command  of  his  passions,  and  the  power  of  consulting  bis 
own  mind  in  the  midst  of  danger.  The  rejection  and  contempt  of  fiction  is 
rational  and  m^nlv* 

It  may  be  observed  that  the  last  line  is  imitated  by  Pope: 

Marlb'rou.«?b's  ex|)l()it8  appear  divinely  bright — 
R.:i8'd  of  thciiisclvos  their  genuine  charms  they  boast. 
And  those  tha^  paint  them  truest,  praise  tliem  mo.>t. 

This  Pope  had  in  his  thoughts ;  but  not  knowing  how  to  use  what  was  not 
Ais  own,  he  spoiled  the  thought  when  he  had  borrowed  it; 

The  well-sung  woes  shall  sooth  my  pcnsiv'C  ghost; 
He  best  can  painf^them  who  shall  feel  them  most, 

Martial  exploits  may  be  i)ainted  ;  perhaps  woes  may  be  painted  ;  but  thejr'are 
Jurely  not  painted  by  being  well-sung:  it  is  not  easy  to  paint  in  song,  Mr  to 
»ing^  in  colours. 

No  pass.igc  in  the  Campaign  has  been  more  often  mentioned  than  thc^.  simile 
^f  the  angel,  which  is  siiiJ  in  the  Tatler  to  be  "  one  of  the  noblest  thou'^hts 
Jiat  ever  entered  into  the  heart  of  man,"  and  is  therefore  worthy  of  attentive 
ronsideration.  Let  it  be  first  inquired  whether  it  be  a  simile.  A  poetical 
nmile  is  the  discovery  of  likeness  between  two  actions,  in  their  general  nature 
lissimilar,  or  of  causes  terminating  by  different  operations  in  some  resem- 
>lancc  of  effect.  J^ut  the  mention  of  another  like  consequence  from  a  like 
»use,  or  of  a  like  performance  by  a  like  agency,  is  not  a  simile,  but  an  ex- 
smplification.  It  is  not  a  simile  to  say  that  the  Thames  waters  fields,  as  tlie 
Po  waters  fields;  or  that  as  Hecla  vomits  flames  in  Iceland,  so  ^tna  vomits 
ilames  in  Sicily.  When  Horace  says  of  Pindar,  that  he  pours  his  violence  and 
rapidity  of  verse,  as  a  river  swoln  with  rain  rushes  from  the  mountain;  orof  him- 
lelf,  that  his  genius  wanders  in  quest  of  poetical  decorations,  as  the  bee  wanders 
to  collect  honey  ;  he,  in  eitlier  case,  produces  a  simile ;  t!ie  mind  is  impressed 
with  the  resemblance*,  of  tilings  generally  unlike, as  unlike  as  intellectand  body. 
But  if  Pindar  had  be'jn  described  as  writing  with  the  copiousness  and  gran- 
icur  of  Homer,  or  Horace  had  told  that  he  reviewed  and  finished  his  own 
poetry  with  the  same  care  as  Isocrates  polished  his  orations,  instead  of  simili« 
tude,  he  would  have  exhibited  almost  identity ;  he  would  have  given  the  same 
portraits  with  different  names.  In  the  poem  now  examined,  when  the  Englis!! 
we  represented  iis  gaining  a  fortified  pass,  bv  re|)etition  of  attack, and  perse- 
verauce  of  resolution;  tlicir  obstinacy  of  courage  and  vigour  of  onset  is  weJI 

*''  •<  Paint  racau."  (v^yi  Dr.  Wartwn)  "  express  or  describe  ibbai.*'    C. 
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illusfratcd  by  the  sea  that  breaks,  with  incessant  battery,  the  dikes  rf 
Holland.  This  is  a  rimile:  but  when  Addison,  Iiaving  dKlebrated  the  beauty 
of  Marlborough's  person,  tells  us,  that  "  Achilles  thus  was  formed  with 
every  grace,"  here  is  no  simile,  but  a  mere  exemplification.  A  simile  may 
be  compared  to  lines  converging  at  a  point,  and  is  more  excellent  as  the 
lines  approach  from  greater  distance:  an  exemplification  may  be  considered 
as  two  parallel  lines,  which  run  on  together  without  approximation,  never  bx 
separated,  and  never  joined. 

Marlborough  is  so  like  the  angel  in  the  poem,  that  the  action  of  both  is 
almost  the  same,  and  performed  by  both  in  the  same  manner.  Marlborough 
"  tcaclies  the  battle  to  rage;"  the  angel  **  directs  the  storm  :"  Marlborough 
is  **  unmoved  in  peaceful  thought;'*  thi  angel  i*  '*calm  and  serene:"  Marlbo- 
rough stands  "  unmoved  amidst  the  shock  of  hosts;"  the  angel  rides  *'  calm 
in  the  whirlwind."  The  lines  on  Marlborough  are  ;..st  and  noble;  but  the 
simile  gives  almost  the  same  images  a  second  time. 

But  perhaps  this  thought,  though  hardly  a  simile,  was  remote  from  vulgar 
conceptions,  and  required  great  labour  of  research,  or  dexterity  of  appli- 
cation.  Of  this  Dr.  Madden,  a  name  which  Ireland  ought  to  honour,  once 
gave  me  his  opinion.  "  If  I  had  set,"  s«iid  he,  "  ten  schootboys  to  write  on 
the  battle  of  Blenheim,  and  eight  had  brought  me  the  angel,  I  should  not 
have  been  surprised." 

The  opera  of  Rosamond,  though  it  is  seldom  mentioned,  is  one  of  the  first  of 
Addison's  compositions.  The  subject  is  well  chosen,  the  fiction  is  pleasing,  and 
the  praise  of  Marlborough,  for  which  the  scene  gives  an  opportunity,  is,  what 
perhaps  every  human  excellence  must  be,  the  product  of  good-luck,  im- 
proved by  genius.  The  thoughts  are  sometimes  great,  and  sometimes  tender; 
the  versification  is  easy  and  gay.  There  is  doubtless  some  advantage  in  the 
shortness  of  the  lines,  which  there  is  little  temptation  to  load  with  expletive 
epithets.  The  dialogue  seems,  commonly,  better  than  the  songs.  The  two 
comic  characters  of  sir  Trusty  and  Grideline,  though  of  no  great  value,  are 
yet  such  as  the  poet  intended's.  Sir  Trusty's  account  of  the  death  of 
Rosamond  is,  I  think,  too  grossly  absurd.  The  whole  drama  is  airv  and 
elegant;  engaging  in  its  process,  and  pleasing  in  its  conclusion.  If  Addison 
had  cultivated  the  lighter  parts  of  poetry,  he  would  probably  have  excelled. 

The  tragedy  of  Cato,  which,  contrary  to  the  rule  observed  in  selecting  the 
works  of  other  poets,  has  by  the  weight  of  its  character  forced  its  way  into 
the  late  collection,  is  unquestionably  the  noblest  production  of  Addison's 
genius.  Of  a  work  so  much  read,  it  is  difficult  to  say  any  thing  new. 
About  tilings  on  which  tlie  public  thinl.s  long,  it  commonly  attains  to  think 
right;  and  of  Cato  it  has  been  not  unjustly  determined,  that  it  is  rather  a 
poem  in  dialogue  than  a  drama,  rather  a  succession  of  just  sentiments  in 
elegant  language,  than  a  representation  of  natural  affections,  or  of  any  state 
probable  or  possible  in  human  life.     Nothing  here  "  excites  or  assuages 

98  But,  accoi\lix)g  to  Dr.  Warton,  "  ouj^ht  not  tg  have  intended,'*     C. 
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emotion:"  here  is  *^  no  magical  power  of  raising  phantistic  terrour  or  wild 
anxiety."  The  events  arc  expected  without  solicitude,  and  are  remembered 
ivitliout  joy  or  sorro^v*.  Of  the  agents  we  have  no  care ;  we  consider  not  what 
they  are  doing,  or  what  they  are  sutfering;  we  wish  only  to  know  what  they 
have  to  say.  Cato  is  a  being  above  our  solicitude ;  a  man  of  whom  the  gods 
take  care,  and  whom  we  leave  to  their  care  with  heedless  confidence.  To  the 
rest  neither  gods  nor  men  can  have  much  attention;  lor  there  is  not  one 
amongst  them  that  strongly  attracts  either  aiVoction  or  esteem.  But  thfey  are 
made  the  vehicles  of  such  sentiments  and  such  expression,  that  there  is 
scarcely  a  scene  in  the  play  which  the  reader  docs  not  wish  to  impress  upon 
his  memory. 

When  Cato  was  shown  to  Pope"*,  he  advised  the  author  to  print  it,  without 
any  theatrical  exhibition;  suj)posin^  that  it  would  be  read  more  favourably 
than  heard.  Addison  declared  himself  of  the  simie  opinion;  but  urged  the 
importunity  of  his  friends  for  its  appearance  on  the  stage.  The  emulation  of 
parties  made  it  successful  beyond  expectation;  and  its  success  has  introduced 
or  confirmed  among  us  the  use  of  dialogue  too  declamatory,  of  unaffecting 
elegance,  and  chill  philosophy. 

The  universality  of  applause,  however  it  might  quell  the  censure  of  com- 
mon mortals,  had  no  other  elTect  than  to  harden  Dennis  in  fixed  dislike;  hut 
bis  dislike  was  not  merely  capricious.  He  found  and  showed  many  faults; 
he  showed  them  indeed  with  anger,  but  he  found  them  with  acuteness,  such 
as  onght  to  rescue  his  criticism  from  oblivion;  though,  at  last,  it  will  have  no 
other  life  than  it  derives  from  the  work  which  it  endeavours  to  oppress. 

Wh^'  he  pays  no  regard  to  the  opinion  of  the  audience,  he  gives  his  reason 
by  remarking,  that, 

**  A  deference  is  to  be  paid  to  a  general  applause,  when  it  appears  that  the 
applause  is  natural  and  spontaneous;  but  that  little  regard  is  to  be  had  to  it, 
when  it  is  affected  and  artificial.     Of  all  the  tragedies  which  in  his  memory 
have  had  vast  and  violent  runs,  not  one  has  been  excellent,  few  have  been 
tolerable,  most  have  been  scandalous.     When  a  poet  writes  a  tragedy,  who 
knows  he  has  judgment,  and  who  feels  he  has  genius,  that  ))oct  presumes  upon 
his  own  merit,  and  scorns  to  make  a  cabal.     That  people  come  coolly  to  the 
representation  of  such  a  tragedy,  without  any  violent  expectation,  or  delusive 
imagination,  or  invincible  prepossession ;    that  such  an  audience  is  liable  to 
receive  the  impressions  which  the  poem  shall  naturally  make  on  them,  and  to 
judge  by  their  own  reason,  and  their  own  judgments,  and  that  reason  and 
judgment  are  calm  and  serene,  not  formed  by  nature  to  make  proselytes,  and 
to  controul  and  lord  it  over  the  imaginations  of  others.     But  that  when  an 
author  writes  a  tragedy,  who  knows  he  has  neither  genius  nor  judgment,  he 
has  recourse  to  the  making  a  party,  and  he  endeavours  to  make  up  in  industry 
Vvbat  is  wanting  in  talent,   and  to  supply  by  poetical  craft  the  absence  of 

?  Spoiioe. 
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poetical  art:  that  such  an  author  is  humbly  contented  to  raise  men's  pasnoM 
by  a  plot  ^vithout  doors,  since  he  despairs  of  doing  it  by  that  which  he  bringi 
upon  the  s^pige.  Thitt  party  and  passion,  and  prepossession,  are  clamorous 
and  tumultuous  things,  and  so  much  the  more  clamorous  and  tumultuous  bjr 
how  much  the  more  erroneous:  that  they  domineer  and  tyrannise  oyer  the 
imaginations  of  persons  \iho  want  judgment,  and  sometimes  too  of  those  who 
have  it;  and,  like  a  fierce  and  outrageous  torrent,  bear  down  all  opposition 
before  them.** 

He  tlien  condemns  the  neglect  of  poetical  justice ;  which  is  always  one  of 
bis  favourite  principles. 

*^  'Tis  cortdinly  tlie  duty  of  every  tragic  poet,  by  the  exact  distiibution  of 
poetical  justice,  to  imitate  the  divine  dispensation,  and  to  inculcate  a  parti- 
cular provldoricc.  *Tis  true,  indeed,  upon  the  stage  of  the  world,  the  wicked 
■sonietiUies  prosper,  and  the  guiltless  su(Ter.     But  that  is  permitted  by  tfas 
governor  of  the  world,  to  show,  from  tlie  attribute  of  his  infinite  justice,  tliat 
there  is  a  compensation  in  futurity,  to  prove  the  immortality  of  the  human 
soul,  and  the  certainty  of  future  rewards  and  punishments.     But  the  poetical 
perbons  in  tragedy  exist  no  longer  than  the  reading  or  the  representation; 
the  whole  extent  of  their  enmity  is  circuuiscribed  by  those ;  ^nd  therefore, 
during  that  reading  or  representation,  according  to  their  merits  or  denicrits, 
they  must  be  punished  or  rewarded.     If  this  is  not  done,  there  is  no  inipar- 
tiai  distribution  of   poetical    justice,  no  instructive  lecture  of  a  particular 
providence,  and  no  imitation  oH  the  divine  dispensation.  And  yet  the  author 
of  this  tragedy  does  nut  only  run  counter  to  this,  in  the  fate  of  his  principal 
character;  but  every  where,  throughout  it,  makes  virtue  suffer,  and  vice 
triumph:  for  not  only  Cato  is  vanquished  b3'  Caesar,  but  the  treachery  and 
perfidiousness  of  Syphax  prevail  over  tlie  honest  simplicity  and  the  credulity 
of  Juba;  and  the  sly  subtlety  and  dissimulation  of  Fortius  over  tlie  generous 
frankness  and  open-hearted ncss  of  Marcus.*' 

Whatever  pleasure  there  may  be  in  seeing  crimes  punished  and  virtue  re- 
warded, yet,  since  wickedness  often  prospers  in  real  life,  the  poet  is  certainly 
at  liberty  to  give  it  prosperity  on  the  stage.  For  if  poetry  has  an  imitation  of 
reality,  hov/  are  its  laws  broken  by  exhibiting  the  world  in  its  true  form! 
The  stage  may  sometimes  gratify  our  wishes;  but,  if  it  be  truly  **  the  mirror 
of  life,"  it  ought  to  show  us  sometimes  what  we  are  to  expect. 

Dennis  objects  to  the  characters,  that  they  are  not  natural,  or  reasonable; 
but  as  heroes  and  heroines  are  not  beings  that  are  seen  every  day,  it  is  hard 
to  find  upon  what  principles  their  conduct  shall  be  tried.  It  is,  however,  not 
useless  to  consider  what  he  says  of  the  manner  in  which  Cato  receives  the  ac- 
count of  his  son's  death. 

"  Nor  is  the  grief  of  Cato,  in  tlie  fourth  act,  one  jot  more  in  nature  than  thai 
of  his  son  and  Lucia  in  the  third.  Cato  receives  the  news  of  his  son's  death 
not  only  with  dry  eyes,  but  with  a  sort  of  satisfaction;  and  in  the  same  page 
flieds  tears  for  the  calamity  of  his  country,  and  does  the  same  thing  in  the 
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next  page  upon  the  bare  apprehension  of  the  danger  of  his  friends.  Now, 
since  the  love  of  one's  country  is  the  love  of  one's  countryuicn,  as  I  have 
■hown  upon  anotlicr  occasion,  I  desire  to  ask  tlicse  question*:  Of  all  our 
countrymen,  which  do  we  love  most,  those  whom  we  know,  or  those  whom 
ire  know  not  ?  And  of  those  whom  wc  know,  which  do  we  clierish  most, 
our  friends  or  our  enemies  ?  And  of  our  friends,  which  are  tlie  dcitrcst  to  us, 
those  who  are  related  to  us,  or  those  who  arc  not?  And  of  all  our  relations, 
for  which  have  we  most  tenderness,  for  those  wijo  are  near  to  us,  or  for  those 
who  are  remote?  And  of  our  near  relations,  which  are  the  nearest,  and  con- 
ffequently  the  dearest  to  us,  our  ofTsprin^  or  others  ?  Our  offspring  most 
certainly^  as  Nature,  or  in  other  words,  Providence,  has  wi:jely  contrived  for 
the  preservation  of  mankind.  Now,  does  it  not  follow,  from  what  has  been 
..  laid,  that  for  a  man  to  receive  the  news  of  his  son's  death  with  dry  eves,  and 
^to  weep  at  the  same  time  for  the  calamities  of  his  country,  is  a  wretched 
affectation,  and  a  miserable  inconsistency?  Is  not  that,  in  plain  English,  to 
receive  with  dry  eyes  the  news  of  the  deatlis  of  those  for  whose  sake  our 
country  is  a  name  so  dear  to  us,  and  at  the  same  time  to  shed  tears  for  those 
for  whose  sakes  our  country  is  not  a  name  so  dear  to  us?" 

But  this  formidable  assailant  is  less  resistible  when  he  attacks  the  proQibility 
of  the  action,  and  the  rea-^onableness  of  the  plan.  Every  critical  reader  must 
remark,  that  AJdison  has,  with  a  scrupulosity  almost  unexampled  on  the 
English  stiige,  confined  himself  in  time  to  a  single  day,  and  in  place  to  rigor- 
ous unity.  The  scene  never  clianges,  and  the  whole  action  of  the  play  passes 
in  the  great  hall  of  Cato's  house  at  Utica.  Much  therefore  is  done  in  the  hall, 
for  which  any  other  place  would  be  more  fit ;  and  this  impropriety  aBbrds 
Dennis  many  hints  of  merriment,  and  oi)portunities  of  triumph.  The  passage 
is  long;  but  as  such  disquisitions  are  not  common,  and  the  objections  are 
skilfully  fornurd  and  vigorously  urged,  those  who  deligiit  in  critical  contro- 
versy will  not  think  it  tcdiou.:. 

"  Upon  the  departure  of  Portius,  Sempronius  makes  but  one  soliloquy,  and 
immediately  in  comes  Syphax,  and  then  tlie  two  poliricians  are  at  it  immedi- 
ately.  They  lay  their  heads  together,  with  their  snuff-boxes  in  their  hands, 
as  Mr.  Bavs  has  it,  and  feaj^ne  it  awav.  Hut  in  the  midst  of  that  wise  scene, 
Syphax  seems  to  give  a  seasonable  caution  to  Sempronius: 

"  y.U^h.  But  is  it  true,  Sempronius,  that  your  senate 
Is  rallM  tosrethcr?  Ciods!  thuu  must  be  cautious; 
Cuto  has  piercing  eyes. 

*^  There  is  a  great  deal  of  caution  shown  indeed,  in  meeting  in  a  governor's 
own  hall  to  carry  on  their  plot  ag^iinst  him.  Whatever  opinion  they  have  of 
his  eyes,  I  suppose  they  liave  none  of  his  ears,  or  they  would  never  havo 
(allied  at  this  foolish  rate  so  near  : 

"  G  Jtis!  thuu  muKt  be  cautious. 
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Oh!  vcs,  vcrv  cautions:  for  if  X!!ato  should  overhear  yon,  and  turn  vou 
off  for  politicians,  Caesar  would  never  take  you;  no,  Ctusar  would  never 
take  yon. 

•*  When  Cato,  Act  11.  turns  the  senators  out  of  the  hall,  upon  pretence  of 
acquainting  Juba  \Yith  the  result  of  their  debates,  he  appears  to  me  to  do  a 
thing  which  is  neither  reasonable  nor  civil.  Juba  might  certainly  have  better 
been  miule  acrjuaintcd  with  the  result  of  that  debate  in  some  private  apart- 
ment of  the  palace*.  But  the  ])oet  was  driven  upon  this  absurdity  to  make 
way  for  another;  and  that  is,  to  give  Juba  an  opportunity  to  demand  Marcia 
of  her  father.  But  the  quarrel  and  rage  of  Juba  and  Syphax  in  the  same  act; 
the  invectives  of  Syphax  against  the  Romans  and  Cato;  the  advice  that  he 
gives  Jnba,  in  her  father's  hall,  to  bear  away  Marcia  by  force;  and  his  brutal 
and  clamorous  rage  upon  his  refusal,  and  at  a  time  when  Cato  was 
scarcely  out  of  sight,  and  perhaps  not  out  of  hearing,  at  least  some  of  his 
guards  or  domestics  must  necessarily  be  supposed  to  be  within  hearing;  is  a 
thing  that  is  so  far  from  being  probable,  that  it  is  hardly  possible. 

**  Sompronius,  in  the  second  act,  comes  back  once  more  in  the  same  mom* 
ing  to  the  governor's  hall,  to  carry  on  the  conspiracy  with  Syphax  against 
the  gdvernor,  his  country,  and  his  family  ;  which  is  so  stupid  that  it  is  below 
the  wisdom  of  the  O — s,  the  Macs  and  the  Teagues ;  even  Eustace  Com. 
mins  himself  would  never  have  gone  to  Justice-hall,  to  have  conspired  against 
^the  government.  If  officers  at  Portsmouth  should  lay  their  heads  together,  in 
order  to  the  carving  off  J — G — 's^^  niece  or  daughter,  would  they  meet  in 
J — G — 's  hall,  to  carry  on  that  conspiracy?  There  would  be  no  necessity  for 
t-ic.ir  m'jcting  thvrc*,  at  !i*ast  till  they  came  to  the  execution  of  their  plot,  be- 
cause tiioro  v,on!d  be  otlicr  pliices  to  meet  in.  There  would  l>e  no  probability 
that  they  shop.'cl  meet  tlicre,  because  there  would  he  places  more  private  and 
more  conunodious.  Now  there  oujrht  to  be  nothintr  in  a  tramcal  action  but 
what  is  ncccs:-:iry  or  probable. 

^^  Bnt  treason  is  not  the  only  thing  that  is  carried  on  in  this  hall;  that,  and 
love,  and  |)bilor.op!iy,  take  their  turns  in  it,  without  any  manner  of  necessity 
or  probability  occasioned  by  tlic  action,  as  duly  and  as  Angularly,  without  in* 
terrupting  one  another,  as  if  there  were  a  triple  league  between  them,  and  a 
nnitual  agreement  that  each  should  give  place  to,  and  make  way  for,  the 
other,  in  a  due  and  orderlv  succession. 

*^  Wo,  now  ct)me  to  the  tiiird  act.  Sempronius,  in  this  jict,  comes  into  the 
governor's  hall,  with  the  leaders  of  the  mutiny:  but,  as  soon  as  Cato  is  gone, 
ScMupronius,  wjiolhut  just  before  had  acted  like  an  unparalleled  knave,  disco- 
vers himseir,  like  an  egregious  fool,  to  be  an  accomplice  in  the  conspiracy. 


^  Tb  '  pt  rsoii  moant  by  tlic  initials  J.  <i.  j<^  sir  Jo^'n  Gibson,  lioutciiaiit  iirovcrnor  of  Portsmodtb io 
thr  year  1710.  and  iiltci wards.    Ilv  was  mikh  bvlorcd  in  the  arniy,  and  by  li)*.' common  soldiers callcJ 
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*'  Sen^.  Know,  villAiiis,  when  rach  paltry  ilaTet  pivtame         '     •    ^ 

To  mix  in  treason,  if  th9  plot  tncceeds, 

They  're  thrown  neglected  by;  but,  if  it  laitey  t 

They  're  sure  to  die  like  dogs,  as  yon  shall  do. 

Here,  take  these  factious  montters,  drag  them  ibrtii 

To  sudden  death — 

s  true,  indeed,  the  second  leader  says,  there  ai'e  none  there  but 
;  but  is  that  possible  at  such  a  juncture  ?  Can  a  parcel  of  f  ogues  at- 

0  assassinate  the  governor  of  a  town  of  war^  in  his  own  house,  in  mid- 
Dd|  after  they  are  discovered,  and  defeated,  can  there  be  none  near. 
It  friends?  Is  it  not  plain^  from  these  words  of  Sempronius^ 

"  Here,  take  these  factious  amiiters,  drag  them  forth 
To  sudden  death— 

on  the  entrance  of  the  guards  upon  the  word  of  command,  that  thoto 
were  within  ear-shot  ?  Behold  Sempronius  then  palpably  discovered, 
mes  it  to  pass,  then,  that  instead  of  being  hanged  up  with  the  rest,  he 
secure  in  the  governor's  hall,  and  there  carries  on  his  conspiracy 
the  government,  the  third  time  in  the  same  day,  with  his  oUn^m- 
phax,  who  enters  at  the  same  time  that  the  guards  are  carfying^way 
lers,  big  with  the  news  of  the  defeat  of  Sempronius ;  though  where  be 
intelligence  so  soon  is  difficult  to  imagine  ?  And  now  the  reader  may 

1  very  extraordinary  scene ;  there  is  not  abundance  of  spirit  indeed, 
*eat  deal  of  passion,  but  there  is  wisdom  more  than  enough  to  supply 
:ts. 

**  Syph,  Our  first  design,  my  friend,  has  proy*d  abortifej 
Still  there  remains  an  after-game  to  jAxy : 
My  troops  are  mounted,  their  Numidian  steeds 
Snuff  up  the  winds,  and  long  to  scour  the  detert« 
Let  but  Sempronius  lead  us  in  our  flight. 
We  Ml  force  the  gate,  where  Marcus  keeps  his  guard, 
And  hew  down  all  that  would  oppose  our  passage ; 
A  day  will  bring  us  into  C«sar*8  camp. 

*' Stmp.  Confusion!  I  ha?e  fallM  of  half  my  purpose) 
Marcia,  the  charming  Marcia's  left  behind. 

but  though  he  tells  us  the  half  purpose  he  has  failed  of^  he  does  not 
le  half  that  he  has  carried.     But  what  does  he  mean  by 

*'  Marcia,  the  charming  Marcia's  left  behind  ? 

now  in  her  own  house !  and  we  have  neither  seen  her  nor  beard  of 
where  else  since  the  play  began.     But  now  let  us  hear  Syphax : 

**  What  hinders  then,  but  that  you  find  her  out. 
And  hurry  her  away  by  manly  force } 

hat  does  old  Syphax  mean  by  finding  her  out  ?  They  talk  as  if  she 
Imrd  to  be  found  as  a  hare«in  a  frosty  morning. 

*^  Semp.  But  how  to  gain  admission! 

he  is  found  out  then,  it  seems. 

IX.  L  L 
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'*  But  how  to  gtin  admiiiion !  fbr  access         ' 
Is  giv'n.to  ii6ne,  but  Juba  an^  bei;  ^rott^ery. 

**  But,  raillery  apart,  why  acc9$s  to  Juba!  For  he  was  owned  and  receiTed 
as  a  lover  neither  by  the  father  nor  'by  the  daughter.  Well !  but  let  that 
pass.  Syphax  puts  Sempronius  out  of  pain  immediately ;  and,  being  aNu* 
midian,  abounding  in  wil^s,  supplies  him  with  a  stratagem  for  admission,  tbat| 
I  believe,  is  a  non-pareille. 

**  Sifph,  Thou  Shalt  have  Juba's  dress,  and  Juba*s  guards ; 
The  doors  will  open  when  Numidia's  prince 
Seems  to  appear  before  thenit 

''  Sempronius  is,  it  seems,  to  pass  for  Juba  in  full  day  at  Cato^s  bonsci 
where  they  were  both  so  very  well  known,  by  having  Juba*s  dress  and  Ui 
guards ;  as  if  one  of  the  marshals  of  France  could  pass  for  the  duke  of  Bavaria  at 
noon-day,  at  Versailles,  by  having  his  dress  and  liveries.  But  how  does  %• 
phax  pretend  to  help  Sempronius  to  young  Juba^s  dress  ?  Doe^  he  scrrc 
him  in  a  double  capacity,  as  a  general  and  master  of  his  wardrobe  ?  But  why 
Juba^  guards  ?  For  the  devil  of  any  guards  has  Juba  appeared  with  yet 
Wein  though  this  is  a  mighty  politic  inventiouy  yet,  methinks,  they  miglit 
have  done  without  it;  for  since  the  advice  that  Syphax  gave  to  Sempnh 
niqs  was, 

"  To  hurry  her  away  by  manly  fbroe, 

in  my  opinion,  the  shortest  and  likeliest  way  of  coming  at  the  lady  was  by  (k- 
molishing,  instead  of  putting  on  an  impertinent  disguise  to  circumvent  two 
or  three  slaves.  Hut  Sempronius,  it  seems,  is  of  another  opinion.  He  extob 
to  the  skies  the  invention  of  old  Syphax : 

**  Sentp.  Heavens !  what  a  thought  was  there! 

*^  Now,  I  appeal  to  the  reader,  if  I  have  not  been  as  good  as  my  word.  DiJ 
I  not  tell  him,  that  I  would  lay  before  him  a  very  wise  scene  ? 

**  But  now  let  us  lay  before  the  reader  that  part  of  the  scenery  of  the  fourth 
act,  which  may  show  the  absurdities  which  the  author  has  run  into,  through 
the  indiscreet  observance  of  the  unity  of  place.  I  do  not  remember  that 
Aristotle  has  said  any  thing  expressly  concerning  the  unity  of  place.  *Tis 
true,  implicitly  he  has  said  enough  in  the  rules  which  he  has  laid  down  for 
the  chorus.  For,  by  making  the  chorus  an  essential  part  of  tragedy,  and  by 
bringing  it  on  the  stage  immediately  after  the  opening  of  the  scene,  and  re- 
taining it  till  the  very  catastrophe,  he  has  so  determined  and  fixed  the  pbcc 
of  action,  that  it  was  impossible  for  an  author  on  tlie  Grecian  stage  to  break 
through  that  unity.  I  tun  of  opinion,  that  if  a  modern  tragic  poet  can  pre* 
serve  the  unity  of  place  without  destroying  the  probability  of  the  incidents, 
'tis  always  best  for  him  to  do  it ;  because,  by  the  preserving  of  that  unity,  as 
we  have  taken  notice  above,  he  adds  grace,  and  clearness,  and  comeliness,  to 
the  representation.  But  since  there  are  no  express  rules  about  it,  and  we 
are  under  no  compulsion  to  keep  it,  since  we  have  no  chorus  as  the  Grecian 
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poet  had;  if  it  cannot  be  preserved,  without  rendering  the  greater  part  of  the 
incidents  unreasonable  and  absurd,  and  perhaps  sometimes  monstrous,  'tis 
eertainly  better  to  break  it. 

**  Now  comes  bully  Sempronius,  comically  accoutred  and  equipped  with 
his  Numidian  dress  and  his  Numidian  guards.  Let  the  reader  attend  to  him 
with  411  his  ears;  for  the  words  of  the  wise  are  precious: 

"  Seti^,  The  deer  is  lodg>d,  I  ^Fe  track'd  her  to  her  covert.  ^ 

.  **  Now  I  wpuld  fain  know  why  this  deer  is  said  to  be  lodged,  since  we  have 
Dot  heard  one  word,  since  the  play  began^  of  her  being  at  all  out  of  harbour: 
uid  if  we  consider  the  discourse  with  which  she  and  Lucia  begin  the  act,  we 
lave  reason  to  believe  that  they  had  hardly  been  talking  of  such  matters  in  the 
(treet*  However,  to  picture  Sempronius,  let  us  suppose,  for  once,  that  the 
leer  is  lodged. 

**  The  deer  is  lodg'd,  I  've  tnick'd  her  to  her  covert. 

**  If  he  had  seen  her  in  the  open  field,  what  occasion  had  he  to  track  her, 
rheh  he  had  so  many  Numidian  dogs  at  his  heels,  which,  with  one  hallM|  he 
light  have  set  upon  her  haunches?  If  he  did  not  see  her  in  the  open^4feld, 
ow  could  he  possibly  track  her?  If  he  had  seen  her  in  the  street,  why  did  he 
ot  .net  upon  her  in  the  street^  since  through  the  street  she  must  be  carried  at 
1st?  Now  here,  instead  of  having  his  thoughts  uppn  his  business,  and  upon, 
ip  present  danger ;  instead  of  meditating  and  contriving  how  he  shall  pass 
[ith  his  mistress  through  the  southern  gate,  where  her  brother  Marcus  is  upon 
ae  guard,  and  where  he  would  certainly  prove  an  impediment  to  him,  which 
(  the  Roman  wbrd  for  the  baggage;  instead  of  doing  this  Sempronius  is  en- 
srtaining  himself  with  whimsies: 

*<  Sem,  How  wiU  the  young  Numidian  rave  to  see 
Hit  mistresi  lost!  If  ought  could  glad  mj  soul. 
Beyond  th'  enjoyment  of  ao  bright  a  prixe» 
Twould  be  to  torture  that  young,  gay  Barbarian. 
But  hark !  what  noise  ?  Death  to  my  hopes !  'tis  he, 
'Tis  Juba*s  self!  There  is  but  one  way  left ! 
,    He  must  be  murder'd,  and  a  passage  cut 
Through  those  his  guards. 

'^  Pray,  what  are  ^  those  his  guards  ?'  I  thought  at  present,  that  Juba^s 
oignls  had  been  Sempronius's  tools,  and  had  been  dangling  after  his  heels. 
^^Byt  now  let  us  sum  up  all  these  absurdities  together.  Sempronius  goes 
;  noon-day,  in  Juba's  clothes,  and  ^ith  Juba*s  guards,  to  Cato's  palace,  in 
rJfer  to  pass  for  Juba,  in  a  place  where  they  were  both  so  very  well  known : 
B  meets  Juba  there,  and  resolves  to  murder  him  with  his  own  guards.  Upon 
te  guards  appearing  a  little  bashful,  he  threatens  them : 

<*  Hah :  Dastards,  do  you  tremble ! 

Or  act  like  men ;  or,  by  yon  azure  Heav^ ! 

,f^  But  thi?  guards  still  remsuning  restive,  Sempronius  himself  attacks  Juba, 
^ik  each  of  the  guards  is  representing  Mr.  Spectator's  sign  of  the  Gaper, 
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awed  it  seems,  and  terrified  by  Sempronius^s  threats.  Juba  kills  SemproniiiSi 
and  takes  his  own  army  prisoners,  and  carries  them  in  triumph  away  to  Cato. 
Now  I  would  fain  know,  if  any  part  of  Mr.  Bayes's  tragedy  is  so  full  of  ab- 
surdity as  this  ? 

^'  Upon  hearing  the  clash  of  swords,  Lucia  and  Marcia  come  in.  The  ques- 
tion is,  why  no  men  come  in  upon  hearing  the  noise  of  swords  in  the  gover- 
nor's hall  ?  Where  was  the  governor  himself  ?  Where  were  his  guards?  Where 
were  his  servants?  Such  an  attempt  as  this,  so  near  the  person  of  a  goveruor 
of  a  place  of  war,  was  enough  to  alarm  the  whole  garrison :  and  yet,  for 
almost  half  an  hour  after  Sempronius  was  killed,  we  find  none  of  thcMK  appear^ 
who  w^ere  the  likeliest  in  the  world  to  be  alarmed ;  and  the  noise  of  swords  ii 
made  to  draw  only  two  poor  women  thither,  who  were  most  cert^n  to  no 
away  from  it.  Upon  Lucia  and  Marcia's  coming  in,  Lucia  appears  in  all  the 
symptoms  of  an  hysterical  gentlewoman : 

^  '       "  Jjic,  Sure  'twas  the  dashof  gwoids !  my  troubled  heart 
Is  so  cast  down,  and  sunk  amidst  its  sorrows. 
It  throbs  with  fear»  and  aches  at  every  sound ! 


s< 


And  immediately  her  old  whimsey  returns  upon  her : 

<<  d  Marcia,  should  thy  brothers,  for  my  sak^— 
I  die  aWay  with  horrour  at  tiie  thought. 

^She  fancies  that  there  can  be  no  cutting  of  throats,  but  it  must  be  for  her.  If 
this  is  tragical,  I  would  fain  know  what  is  comical.  Well !  upon  this  dxj 
spy  the  bgdy  of  Sempronius;  and  Marcia,^  deluded  by  the  habit,  it  seems, 
takes  him  for  Juba;  for,  says  she, 

''The  face  is  mufBedup  within  the  garment 

"  Now,  how  a  man  could  fight,  and  fall  with  his  face  muffled  up  in  his  gar- 
ment, is,  I  think,  a  little  hard  to  conceive!  Besides,  Juba,  before  he  killed 
him,  knew  him  to  be  Sempronius.  It  was  not  by  his  garment  that  he  knew 
this ;  it  was  by  his  face  then :  his  face  therefore  was  not  muffled.  Upon  see- 
ing this  man  with  his  muffled  face,  Marcia  falls  a-raving  ;  and,  owning  her 
passion  for  the  supposed  defunct,  begins  to  make  his  funeral  oration.  Upoa 
which  Juba  enters  listening,  I  suppose  on  tip-toe ;  for  I  cannot  imagine  how 
any  one  can  enter  listening  in  any  other  posture.  I  would  fain  know  how  it 
comes  to  pass,  that  during  all  this  time  he  had  sent  nobody,  no,  not  so  much 
as  a  candle-snuffer,  to  take  away  the  dead  body  of  Sempronius.  Well!  but 
Jet  us  regard  him  listening.  Having  left  his  apprehension  behind  him,  be,  at 
first,  applies  what  Marcia  says  to  Sempronius.  But  finding  at  last,  with  much 
ado>  that  he  himself  is  the  happy  man,  he  quits  his  eve-dropping,  and  disco- 
vers himself  just  time  enough  to  prevent  his  being  cuckolded  by  a  dead  man,af 
whom  the  moment  before  he  had  appeared  so  jealous ;  and  greedily  interc( 
the  bliss  which  was  fondly  designed  for  one  who  could  not  be  the  better  for' 
It.  But  here  I  must  ask  a  question :  how  comes  Juba  to  listen  here,  who  had 
not  listened  before  throughout  the  play.  Or  how  comes  he  to  be  the  only 
person  of  this  tragedy  who  listens,  when  love  and  treason  were  so  often  talki 
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in  so  public  a  place  as  a  hall  ?  I  am  afraid  the  author  was  driven  upon  ail 
these  absurdities  only  to  introduce  this  miserable  mistake  of  Marcia,  which, 
after  all,  is  much  below  the  dignity  of  tragedy,  as  any  thing  is  which  is  the 
effect  or  result  of  trick. 

"  But  let  us  come  to  the  scenery  of  the  fifth  act..  Cato  appears  first  upon 
the  scene,  sitting  in  a  thoughtful  posture :  in  his  hand  Plato*s  treatise  on  the 
Immortality  of  the  Soul,  a  drawn  sword  on  the  table  by  him*  Now  let  us 
consider  the  place  in  which  this  sight  is  presented  to  us.  The  place,  forsooth, 
is  a  long  hall.  Let  us  suppose,  that  any  one  should  place  himself  in  this  pos- 
ture, in  the  midst  of  one  of  our  halls  in  London  ;  that  he  should  appear  solus, 
in  a  sullen  posture,  a  drawn  sword  on  the  table  by  him ;  in  his  hand  Plato's 
treatise  on  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul,  translated  lately  by  Bernard  Lintot: 
I  desire  the  reader  to  consider,  whether  such  a  person  as  this  would  pass,  with 
them  who  beheld  him,  for  a  great  patriot,  a  great  philosopher,  or  a  general, 
or  some  whimsical  person,  who  fancied  himself  all  these?  and  whether  the 
people,  who  belonged  to  the  family,  would  think  that  such  a  person  had  a 
design  upon  their  midriffs  or  his  own  ? 

*^  In  short,  that  Cato  should  sit  long  enough  in  the  aforesaid  pos^re,  in 
the  midst  of  this  large  hall,  to  read  over  Plato's  treatise  on  the  Imomtality 
of  the  Soul,  which  is  a  lecture  of  two  long  hours ;  that  he  should  propose  to 
himself  to  be  private  there  upon  that  occasion ;  that  he  should  be  angry  with 
hb  son  for  intruding  there ;  then,  that  he  should  leave  this  hall  upon  the  pre- 
tence of  sleep,  give  himself  the  mortal  wound  in  his  bedchamber,  and  then 
be  brought  back  into  that  hall  to  expire,  purely  to  show  his  good^breeding, 
and  save  his  friends  the  trouble  of  coming  up  to  his  bedchamber;  all  this  ap- 
pears to  me  to  be  improbable,  incredible,  impossible." 
,  Such  is  the  censure  of  Dennis.  There  is,  as  Dryden  expresses  it,  perhaps 
**  too  much  horseplay  in  his  raillery ;''  but  if  his  jests  are  coarse,  his  argu- 
ments are  strong.  Yet,  as  we  love  better  to  be  pleased  than  be  taught, 
Cato  is  read,  and  the  critic  is  neglected. 

Flushed  with  consciousness  of  these  detections  of  absurdity  in  the  conduct, 
be  afterwards  attacked  the  sentiments  of  Cato;  but  he  then  amused,  himself 
with  petty  cavils  and  minute  objections. 

Of  Addison's  smaller  poems,  no  particular  mention  is  necessary;  they  have 
little  that  can  employ  or  require  a  critic.  The  parallel  of  the  princes  and 
gods,  in  his  verses  to  Kneller,  is  often  happy,  but  is  too  well  known  to  be 
quoted. 

His  translations,  so  far  as  I  have  compared  them,  want  the  exactness  of  a 
scholar.  That  he  understood  his  authors  cannot  be  doubted ;  but  his  versions 
will  not  teach  others  to  understand  them,  being  too  Ucentiously  paraphrastical. 
They  are,  however,  for  the  most  part  smooth  and  easy ;  and,  what  is  the  first 
^celleiice  of  a  translator,  such  as  may  be  read  with  pleasure  by  those  who 
do  not  know  the  originals. 

His  poetry  is  polished  and  pure ;  the  product  of  a.  mind  too  judicious  to 
commit  faults,  but  not  sufficiently  vigorous  to  attain  excellence*     He  has 
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sometimes  a  striking  line,  or  a  shining  paragraph ;  but  in  the  wbole  he  is  warm 
rather  than  fervid,  and  shows  more  dexterity  than  strength.  He  was  however 
one  of  our  earliest  examples  of  correctness. 

The  versification  which  he  had  learned  from  Dryden  be  debased  rather  tban 
r^ned.  His  rhymes  are  often  dissonant;  in  his  Georgic  he  admits  brokte 
lines.  He  uses  both  triplets  and  Alexandrines,  but  triplets  more  frequcDtly 
in  his  translations  than  his  other  works.  The  mere  structure  of  verses  setiu 
never  to  have  engaged  much  of  his  care.  But  his  lines  are  vety  smooth  in 
Bosamond,  and  too  smooth  in  Cato. 

Addison  is  now  to  be  considered  as  a  critic ;  a  name  which  the  present  ge» 
neration  is  scarcely  willing  to  allow  him.  His  criticism  is  condemned  as  ten- 
tative or  expefimentitly  rather  than  scientific ;  and  he  is  considered  as  decidii^ 
by  taste*  rather  than  by  principles. 

It  is  not  uncommon,  for  those  who  have  grown  wise  by  the  labour  of  others, 
to  add  a  little  of  their  own,  and  overlook  their  masters.  Addison  is  now  de- 
spised by  some  who  perhaps  would  never  have  seen  his  defects,  but  by  the  lighti 
which  he  afforded  them.  That  he  always  wrote  as-he  would  think  it  necessary 
to  write  now,  cannot  be  affirmed  ;  his  instructions  were  such  as  the  characters 
of  his  risers  made  proper.  That  general  knowledge  which  now  circulates 
in  common  talk,  was  in  his  time  rarely  to  be  found.  Men  not  profes^ng 
learning  were  not  ashamed  of  ignorance;  and,  in  the  female  world,  any  ac- 
quaintance with  books  was  distinguished  only  to  be  censured.  His  purpose 
Was  to  infuse  literary  curiosity  by  gentle  and  unsuspected  conveyapce,  intd 
the  gay,  the  idle,  and  the  wealthy  ;  he  therefore  presented  knowledge  in  the 
most  alluring  form,  not  lofty  and  austere,  but  accessible  and  familiar.  When 
he  showed  them  their  defects,  he  showed  them  likewise  that  they  might  be 
easily  supplied.  His  attempt  succeeded  ;  inquiry  was  awakened,  and  com- 
prehension expanded.  An  emulation  of  intellectual  elegance  was  excited ;  and, 
from  this  time  to  our  own,  life  has  been  gradually  exalted,  and  conversation 
purified  and  enlarged. 

Dryden  had,  not  many  years  before,f  scattered  criticism  over  his  prefaces 
with  very  Httle  parsimony;  but  though  he  sometimes  condescended  to  be 
somewhat  familiar,  his  manner  was  in  general  too  scholastic  for  those  who  had 
yet  their  rudiments  to  learn,  and  found  it  not  easy  to  understand  their  masteft 
His  observations  were  framed  rather  for  those  that  were  learning  to  write, 
than  for  those  that  read  only  to  talk. 

An  instructor  like  Addison  was  now  wanting,  whose  remarks  being  superfi- 
cial might  be  easily  understood,  and  being  just  might  prepare  the  mind  for 
more  attainments.  Had  he  presented  Paradise  Lost  to  the  public  with  all  the 
pomp  of  system  and  severity  of  science,  the  criticism  would  perhaps  have  been 
admired,  and  the  poem  sjtill  have  been  neglected;  but  by  the  blandishments  of 
gentleness  and  facility  he  has  made  Milton  an  universal  favourite,  with  wbom 
readersof  every  class  think  it  necessary  to  be  pleased. 

■  Taj>te  must  decide.    Warton.    C. 
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Te  descended  nbW  ^nd  tbeh  to  lotureir  di^uisitiohs;  add  by  a  seri6iiii  diso 
V  6f  thie  beauties  6F  Cherv^^hase  ejtpoi^  himself  to  the  ridic\ile  of  Wag- 
r,  who  bestowed  a  like  pompous  character  on  Tdm  Thumb;  and  to  the: 
teMpt  of  Dennis,  wh6,  considering  the  fundamental  position  of  his  eriti- 
Q',  that  Chevy-Cha^  pleases,  diid  ought  to  please,  becaiise  it  is  nataraU 
stores,  '^  that  there  is  a  \Vay  tof  deviating  fVom  niture,  by  boihbast  or  tu^t 
l)r,  which  sbars  above  nature,  dnd  enlar^  images  bbyond  their  real  bulk; 
iflfectatibt^,  which  for^Ue^  nature  in  qu^st  of  sometlnng  Unsuitable  ;  and 
thbecility,  which  degr^del^  nature  by  fainthessand  diminution,  by  obscuring, 
appearances,  and  weakening  its  effects.''  In  Chevy-Chase  theire  is  not 
:h  of  \sither  boniteast  ot*  affectatibn  ;  but  there  is  chill  and  lifeless  iinbeci- 
The  story  cannot  posMbly  be  tbid  in  a  manner  that  diall  make  less 
ression  on  the  mirtd. 

iefore  the  profound  observers  of  th^  present  race  repose  too  securely  on 
consciousness  of  their  superiority  to  Addison,  let  them  consider  his  Re* 
ks  on  Ovid,  in  which  may  be  found  specimens  of  criticism  sufficiently 
:le  and  refined  :  let  them  peruse  likewise  his  Essays  on  Wit,  and  on  the 
Lsures  of  Imagination,  in  which  he  founds  art  on  the  base  of  nature,  and 
vs  the  principles  of  invention  from  dispositions  inherent  in  the  oind  of 
I  with,  skill  and  elegance ',  such  as  his  contemners  will  not  easily  attain. 
!s  a  describer  of  life  and  manners,  he  must  be  allowed  to  stand  perhaps  the 
of  the  first  rank.  His  humour,  which,  as  Steele  observes,  is  peculiar  to 
self,  is  so  happily  diffused  as  to  give  the  grace  of  novelty  to  domestic 
les  and  daily  occurrences.  He  never  **  outsteps  the  modesty  of  nature," 
raises  merriment  or  wonder  by  the  violation  of  truth.  His  figures  neither 
Tt  by  distortion,  nor  amaze  by  aggravation.  He  copies  life  with  so  much 
lity  that  he  can  be  hardly  said  to  invent ;  yet  his  exhibitions  have  an  air 
luch  original,  tliat  it  is  difficult  to  suppose  them  not  merely  the  product 
nagination. 

s  a  teacher  of  wisdom,  he  may  be  confidently  followed*  His  religion  has 
ling  in  it  ei^thusiastic  or  superstitious :  he  appears  neither  weakly  credu- 
,  nor  wantonly  sceptical;  his  morality  is  neither  dangerously  lax,  nor 
racticably  rigid.  All  the  enchantment  of  fancy,  and  all  the  cogency  of 
iment,  are  employed  to  recommend  to  the  reader  his  real  interest,  the 
I  of  pleasing  the  Author  of  his  being.  Truth  is  shown  sometimes  as  the 
ntom  of  a  vision ;  sometimes  appears  half-veiled  in  an  allegory ;  some- 
rs  attracts  regard  in  the  robes  of  fancy;  and  sometimes  steps  forth  in  the 
idence  of  reason.    She  wears  a  thousand  dresses,  and  in  all  is  pleasing. 

Mille  babet  ornatus,  mille  d^N^enter  habet. 

[is  prose  is  the  model  of  the  middle  style ;  on  grave  subjects  not  formal, 
light  occasions  not  groveling ;  pure  without  scrupulosity,  and  exact 
lout  apparent  elaboration;  always  equable,  and  always  easy^  without 
tving  words  or  pointed  sentences.     Addison  never  deviates  from  his  track 

'  Far,  in  Dr.  Warton's  opinion,  beyond  Dryden.     C 
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to  snatch  a  grace ;  he  seeks  no  ambitious  ornaments,  and  tries  no  hazardoas 
innoyations.  His  page  is  always  luminous,  biit  never  blazes  in  unexpected 
splendour* 

It  was  apparently  his  principal  endeavour  to  avoid  all  harshness  and  seve- 
rity of  diction ;  he  is  therefore  sometimes  verbose  in  his  transitions  and  con* 
nections,  and  sometimes  descends  too  much  to  the  language  of  conversation; 
yet  if  his  language  had  been  less  idiomatical,  it  might  have  lost  somewhat  of 
its  genuine  AngUcism.  What  he  attempted,  he  performed ;  he  is  never  feeble, 
and  he  did  not  wish  to  be  energetic^ ;  he  b  never  fapid,  and  he  never  stag« 
nates.  His  sentences  have  neither  studied  amplitude,  nor  affected  brevity: 
his  periods,  though  not  diligently  rbunded,  are  voluble  and  easy*  Whoever 
wishes  to  attain  an  English  style,  familiar  but  not  coarse,  and  elegant  but  not 
ostentatious,  must  give  lus  days  and  nights  to  the  volumes  of  Addison. 

f  But,  says  Dr.  Warton|  be  sometimefl  is  lo;  and  in  anotiier  MS  note  ke  addf» often  ao.    C 


TO  THE  RIGHT  HONOURABLE 

JAMES  CRAGGS,    ESQ. 

\ 

HIS  KAJESTVS  PRINCIPAL  SECRETARY  OF  STATE. 

!D£AR  SIRy 

» 

I  CANNOT  wish  that  any  of  my  writings  should  last  longer  than  the  memory 
of  our  friendship;  and,  thereforey  I  thuii  publicly  bequeath  them  to  you^  iu 
return  for  the  many  valuable  instances  of  your  affection. 

That  they  may  come  to  you  with  as  little  disadvantage  as  possible,  I  hav« 
left  the  care  of  them  to  one  ^,  whom,  by  the  experience  of  some  years,  Iknoff 
well  quaUfied  to  answer  my  intentions.  He  has  already  the  honour  ^nd  hap* 
piness  of  being  under  your  protection  ;  and,  as  he  will  very  much  stand  in 
need  of  it,  I  cannot  wish  him  better,  than  that  he  may  continue  to  deserve 
the  favour  and  countenance  of  such  a  patron. 

I  have  no  time  to  lay  out  in  forming  such  compliments,  as  would  but  ill 
suit  that  familiarity  between  us,  which  was  once  my  greatest  pleasure,  and 
will  be  my  greatest  honour  hereafter.  Instead  of  them,  accept  of  my  hearty 
wishes  that  the  great  reputation  you  have  acquired  so  early  may  increase 
more  and  more:  and  that  you  may  long  serve  your  country  with  those  excel* 
lent  talents  and  unblemished  integrity,  which  have  so  powerfully  recom- 
mended you  to  the  most  gracious  and  amiable  monarch  that  ever  filled  a 
throne.  May  the  frankness  and  generosity  of  your  spirit  continue  to  soften 
and  subdue  your  enemies,  and  gain  you  many  ftiends,  if  possible,  as  sincere  as 
yourself.  When  you  have  found  such  they  cannot  wish  you  more  true  hap- 
piness than  I,  who  am,  with  the  greatest  zeal, 

''       dear  sir, 
your  most  entirely  affectionate  ftiend, 

and  faithful  obedient  servant, 

J.  ADDISON. 

Jane  4, 1719. 

■  Mr.  Tiekdk 
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TO  MR.  DRYDEN. 

\ox\%,  great  poet,  Bhall  thy  sacred  lays 
roke  our  wonder,  and  transceod  our  praise? 
ther  injuries  of  time,  or  age, 
hy  poetic  heat,  and  quench  thy  rage  ? 
^hy  Ovi'i  in  his  exile  wrote,        [thought: 
hiird  iiis  breast,  and  check'd  his  rising 
and  sad,  Iiis  drooping  Muse  betrays 
nan  genius  in  its  last  decays, 
ilinsr  warmth  has  still  thy  mind  possest, 
end  youth  is  kindled  in  thy  breast; 
ik'st  the  beauties  of  the  Romans  known, 
^iand  boasts  of  riches  not  her  own ; 
■'.t  have  heighten'd  Virgil  s  majesty, 
race  wonders  at  himself  in  thee, 
iichest  Persius  to  i  form  our  isle 
ther  number^  tind  a  clearer  style ^ 
enal,  instructed  in  thy  page, 
is  satire,  and  improves  his  rage. 
y  casts  a  fairer  light  on  all, 
i  out-shines  the  bright  original. 
Ovid  boasts  th*  advantage  of  thy  song, 
8  his  story  in  the  British  (ongiie; 
rming  verse,  and  fair  translations,  show 
'  own  laurel  first  began  to  grow : 
d  Lycaon,  changed  by  angry  gods, 
^ted  at  himself,  ran  bowling  tbro>  the 
roods. 

y'st  thou  Still  the  noble  task  prolong, 
,  nor  siokiiess,  interrupt  thy  song : 
sy  we  wondering  read,  how  human  limbs 
iter*d  khigdoms,  and  dissotr'd  in  streams; 
!  rich  fruits  that  on  the  fertile  mold 
fellow  by  degrees,  and  ripen'd  into  gold: 
ne  in  feathers,  or  a  ragged  hide, 
>d  a  secondlife,  and  different  natures  try*d. 
II  thy  Ovid,  thus  transfomi'd,  rieveal 

change  than  he  himself  can  tell. 

.  College,  Oxon. 
me  2,  1693. 
uthar's  age  23. 


A  POEM  TO  HIS  MAJ^STY^- 

PRESENTED   TO    THE    LORD    KEEPER. 

TO  TUB   RIGHT   HON.   SIR   JOHN   SOMERS^  LORD 
KEEPER  OF  THE  GREAT  SEAL,  1695. 

rp  yet  your  thoughts  are  loose  from  state  affairs, 
Nor  feel  the  burden  of  a  kingdom's  cares ; 
If  yet  your  time  and  hctions  are  yout  own ; 
Receive  the  present  of  a  Muse  unknown: 
A  Muse  that  in  adventurous  numbers,  sings 
The  rout  of  armies,  and  the  fall  of  kings, 
Britain  advancM,  and  Eui^e's  peace  restor'dy 
By  Somers'  counsels,  and  by  Nassau's  sword. 

To  yoQ,  my  lord,  these  daring  thoughts  belong,' 
Who  help'd  to  raise  the  sul^ert  Of  my  song; 
To  you  the  hero  of  my  verse  reveals 
.  His  great  designs,  to  you  in  council  tells 
His  inmost  thoughts,  determining  the  doom 
Of  towns  un8torm*d,  and  battles  yet  to  come. 
And  well  could  you,  in  your  immortal  strains. 
Describe  his  conduct,  and  reward  his  pains : 
But,  since  the  state  has  all  your  care^  engross'd. 
And  poetry  in  higher  thoughts  is  lost. 
Attend  to  what  a  lesser  Muse  indites, 
PiMtlon  her  fiiults,  and  countenance  her  flighti. 

On  you,  my  lord,  with  anxious  fe^r  I  #alt. 
And  firom  yourjudgrment  must  expect  ii))r  fit^,    ' 
Who,  free  firom  vulgar  ^MSsions,  are  above' 
Degrading  envy,  dr  misguided  love ; 
ICyou,  well  pleBS*d,  shill  smile  xt^cm  taf  lays. 
Secure  of  famie,  my  toice  I'll  boldly  raise, 
Fpr  next  to  what  you  write,  is  what  you  pnuse» 


TO  THE  KING. 

Whew  now  the  business  of  the  field  is  o'er. 
The  trumpets  sleep,  and  cannons  cease  to  roar. 
When  every  dismal  echo  is  decay'd,. 
And  all  th^  thunder  of  the  battle  laid ; 
Attend,  auspicious  prince ;  and  let  the  Muse 
In  homble  accents  milder  thoughts  infuse. 

<  King  William. 
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others,  in  bold  prophetic  numbers  8kiH*d» 
Set  thee  in  arms,  and  led  thee  to  the  field ; 
My  Muse  expecting  on  the  British  strand 
Waits  thy  return,  and  welcomes  thee  to  land : 
She  oft  has  seen  thee  pressing  on  the  foe. 
When  Europe  was  concern*d  in  every  blow; 
But  durst  not  in  heroic  strains  rejoice;       [voice: 
The  trumpets,  drums,  and  cannons,  drown'd  her 
She  saw  the  Boync  run  thick  with  human  gpre. 
And  floating  corps  lie  beating  on  the  shore ; 
She  saw  thee  climb  the  banks,  but  try'd  in  vain 
To  trace  he^  hero  through  the  dusty  plain, 
When  thro'  the  thick  embattled  lines  he  broke, 
Kow  plang*d  amidst  the  fb«s,  now  lost  in  clouds 
of  smoke. 

O  that  some  Muse,  renown'd  for  lofty  verse, 
In  daring  numbers  would  thy  toils  rehearse ! 
Draw  thee  belov*d  in  peace,  and  feaiM  in  wars, 
Inur'd  to  noon-day  sweats,  and  midnight  cares ! 
But  still  the  god-Iike  man,  by  some  hard  fate, 
Keceives  the  glory  of  his  toils  too  late ; 
Too  late  the  verse  the  mighty  act  succeeds. 
One  age  the  hero,  one  the  poet  breeds. 

A  thousand  years  in  full  succession  ran,  • 
Bre  Virgil  rais'd  his  voice,  and  sung  the  man 
Who,  driven  by  stress  of  fate,  such  dangers  bore 
Ou  stormy  seas,  and  a  disastrotis  shore. 
Before  be  settled  in  the  promisM  earth, 
And  gave  the  empire  of  the  woHd  its  birth. 

Troy  long  had  found  the  Grecians  bold  and 
fierce, 
Bre  Homer  mustered  up  their  troops  in  verse; 
Long  had  Achilles  quellM  the  Trojans'  lust. 
And  laid  the  labour  of  the  gods  in  dust. 
Before  the  towering  Muse  began  her  flight. 
And  drew  the  hero  raging  in  the  fight, 
Engaged  in  tented  fields  and  rolling  fl(M)ds, 
Or  slaughtering  mortals,  or  a  match  for  gods. 

And  here,  perhaps,  by  fate's  unerring  doom. 
Some  mighty  bard  lies  hid  in  years  to  come. 
That  shsdl  in  William's  god-like  acts  engage. 
And  with  his  battles  warm  a  future  age  ; 
Hibernian  fields  shall  here  thy  conquests  show. 
And  Boyne  be  sung,  when  it  has  ceas'd  to  fluw ; 
Here  Gallic  labours  shall  advance  thy  fame, 
j\nd  here  Senefie  shall  wear  another  name. 
Our  late  posterity,  with  secret  dread, 
Shall  view  thy  battles,  and  with  pleasure  read 
How,  in  the  bloody  field  too  near  advanced. 
The  guiltless  bullet  on  thy  shoulder  glancVl. 

The  race  of  Nassau  was  by  Heaven  designed 
To  curb  the  proud  oppressos  uf  mankind. 
To  bind  the  tyrants  of  the  Earth  with  laws, 
Auji  fight  in  every  injur'd  nation's  cause. 
The  world's  great  patriots;  they  for  justice  call ; 
And,  as  they  favour,  kingdoms  rise  or  fall. 
Our  British  youth,  unus'd  to  rough  alarms. 
Careless  of  fame,  and  negligent  of  arms. 
Had  long  forgot  to  meditate  the  foe. 
And  heard  unwarm'd  the  martial  trumpet  blow; 
But  now  inspired  by  thee,  with  fresh  delight, 
Their  swords  they  brandish,  and  require  the  fight. 
Renew  their  ancient  conquests  on  the  main, 
And  act  their  fathers'  triumphs  o'er  again, 
Fir'd,  when  they  hear  how  Agihcourt  was  strow'd 
With  Gallic  corps,  and  Cressi  swam  in  blood. 
With  eager  warnith  they  %ht,  ambitious  all 
Who  first  shall  storm  the  breach  or  mount  the  wa^. 
In  vain  the  thronging  enemy  by  force 
Would  clear  the  nxmparts,  and  repel  their  course; 


They  break  through  all,  for  Wllliun  leads  theviy 
Where  fires  rage  most,  and  loudest  engines  plif.  * 
Namur*8  late  terrours  and  destruction  show, 
What  William,  warm'd  with  just  revenge,  caado: 
Where  once  a  thousand  turrets  rmis'd  on  Ugb 
Their  gilded  spires,  and  glittered  in  the  sky, 
An  undistinguish'd  heap  of  dust  b'fbund. 
And  all  the  pile  lies  smoking  on  the  gnmnd. 

His  toils,  for  no  ignoble  ends  design'd. 
Promote  the  common  welfare  of  mankind ; 
No  wild  ambition  moves,  but  Europe's  feais. 
The  cries  of  or|(^hans,  and  the  widow's  tean: 
Opprcist  religion  gives  the  first  alarms. 
And  ii\jur*d  justice  sets  him  in  his  arms; 
His  conquests  freedom  to  the  world  afibrd. 
And  nations  bless  the  labours  of  his  sword. 

Thus  when  the  forming  Muse  would  copy  tatk 
A  perfect  pattern  of  heroic  worth. 
She  sets  a  man  triumphant  in  the  fiekl. 
O'er  giants  cloven  down,  and  monsters  kiTI'd, 
Reeking  in  blood,  and  smear*d  withdust  and  sweit, 
Whilst  angry  gods  conspire  to  make  him  grett 

Thy  navy  rides  on  seas  before  unprest. 
And  strikes  a  terrour  through  the  haughty  east: 
Algiers  and  Tunis  from  tiieir  sultry  shore 
With  horrour  hear  the  British  engines  roar; 
Fain  from  the  neighbouring  dangers  wooM  they 

run, 
A  nd  wish  themsdres  still  nearer  to  the  sun. 
I1ie  Gallic  ships  are  in  their  ports  confin'd. 
Deny 'd  the  common  use  of  sea  and  wind. 
Nor  dare  again  the  British  strength  engage; 
Still  they  remember  that  destructiTe  rage 
Which  lately  made'their  trembling  hostretira^ 
5>tunn*d  with  the  noise,  and  wraptin  satokeaodfire; 
The  waves  with  wide  unnomiber'd  wrecks  woe 

strow'd 
And  planks,  and  arms,  and  men,  promiscooM 
flow'd. 

Spain's  numerous  fleet,  that  perish'd  on  our  coast, 
Could  scarce  a  longer  line  of  battle  boast; 
The  winds  could  hardly  drive  them  to  their  Cite, 
And  all  the  ocean  labour'd  with  the  weight 

Whcre-c'er  the  waves  in  restless  erroors  roll. 
The  sea  lies  open  now  toeitV^er  pole : 
Now  may  we  safely  use  the  northern  gales, 
And  in  the  polar  circles  spread  our  sails : 
Or,  deep  in  southern  climes,  secnre  from  wars, 
New  lands  explore,  and  sail  by  other  stars: 
Fetch  uncoutroll'd  each  labour  of  the  Sun, 
And  make  the  product  of  the  world  our  owiK 

At  length,  proud  prince,  ambitious  Lewis,  cease 
To  plague  mankind,  and  trouble  P«urope*s  pcacr; 
Think  on  the  structures  which  thy  pride  has  ruVi} 
On  towns  unpeopled,  and  on  fields  laid  waste; 
Think  on  the  heaps  of  corps  and  streams  of  blood, 
On  every  guilty  plain  and  purple  flood. 
Thy  arms  have  made;   and  cease  an  iopi^ 

war, 
Nor 'Waste  the  lives  entrusted  to  thy  care. 
Or,  if  no  milder  thought  can  calm  thy  mind, 
Behold  the  great  avenger  of  mankind. 
See  mighty  Nassau  through  tlie  battle  ride. 
And  see  thy  subjects  gasping  by  his  side: 
Fain  would  the  pious  prince  refuse  tli'  alano, 
Fain  would  be  check  the  fury  of  his  arm; 
But,  when  thy  cruelties'his  thoughts  engage, 
The  hero  kindles  with  becothing  rage, 
Tfien  countries  stol'o,  and  captives  unresttir'd, 
Give  strength  to  every  blow,  and  edge  his  svori 
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with  what  resistless  force  he  falls 
us  besieg'd,  and  thunders  at  thy  walls ! 
lleroy,  (for  Villeroy  beheld 
m  surreoder'd,  and  the  treaty  seal'd) 
hat  amazing  strength  the  forts  were  won, 
the  whole  power  of  France  stood  looking  on. 
stop  not  here:    behold  where  Berkeley 
iftands, 

:ecutes  his  injured  king*8  commands; 
I  thy  coast' his  burstin^f  bombs  he  pours 
ning  citadels  and  falling  towers ; 
lissing  streams  of  fire  the  air  they  streak, 
rl  destruction  round  them  where  they  brelik; 
ies' with  long  ascending  flames  are  bright, 
the  sea  reflects  a  quivering  light. 
I  .£tna,  wben  in  fierce  eruptions  broke, 
eaven  with  ashes,  and  the  Earth  with  smoke: 
rags  of  broken  rocks  are  twirl'd  on  high, 
lolten  stones  and  scattered  cinders  fly ; 
J  reaches  the  remotest  coast, 
rows  the  Asiatic  shore  with  dust, 
does  the  sailor  from  the  neighbouring  main 
iter  Gallic  towns  and  forts  in  vain ; 
Nre  his  wonted  marks  he  can  descry, 
3s  a  long  unmeasured  rnin  lie ; 
,  pointing  to  the  naked  coast,  he  shows 
ndering  mates  where  towns  and  steeples  rose, 
crowded  citizens  he  lately  view'd,     [stood, 
ngles  out  the  place  where  once  St.  Maloes 
t  Kussel^s  actions  should  my  Muse  require; 
ould  my  strength  but  second  my  desire, 
his  boundless  bravery  rehearse, 
-aw  his  cannons  thundering  in  my  verse ; 
m  the  deck  should  the  great  leader  stand, 
in  his  look,  and  lightning  in  his  hand ; 
lomer's  Hector  when  he  flung  his  fire 
t  a  thousand  ship,  and  made  ail  Greece 
retire. 

who  can  run  the  British  triumphs  o*er, 
>unt  the  flames  disperst  on  every  shore  ? 
»n  describe  the  scatter'd  victory, 
raw  the  reader  on  from  sea  to  sea  ? 
bo  could  Ormondes  god-like  acts  refuse, 
id  the  theme  of  every  Oxford  Muse  ? 
'ould  I  here  his  mighty  worth  proclaim, 
I  him  in  the  noble  chase  of  fame, 
lU  the  noise  and  hurry  of  the  fight, 
re  each  blow,  and  ket5p  him  still  in  sight, 
d  our  British  peers  thus  court  renown, 
race  the  coats  their  grtat  fore-fisthers  won ' 
rms  would  then  triumphantly  advance, 
enry  be  the  last  that  cunqner'd  France, 
might  not  England  hope,  if  such  abroad 
is*d  their  country's  honour  with  their  blood: 
such,  detain^  at  home,  support  our  state 
liam's  stead,  and  bear  a  kingdom's  weight, 
hemes  of  Gallic  policy  overthrow, 
last  the  counsels  uf  the  common  foe; 
our  armies,  and  distribute  right, 
inder  our  Maria's  loss  more  light. 
>p  my  Muse,  th'  ungrateful  sound  forbear, 
's  name  still  wounds  each  British  ear : 
British  heart  Maria  still  does  wound, 
!ars  burst  oat  unbidden  at  the  sound ; 
»till  our  rising  mirth  destroys, 
OS  our  triumphs,  and  forbids  our  joys, 
see,  at  length, the  British  ships  appear! 
assau  come!! !  and  as  bis  fleet  draws  near, 
sing  masts  advance,  the  sails  grow  white, 
1  his  pompom  uavy  floats  in  tifbt. 
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Come,  mighty  prince,  desirM  of  Britain,  come ! 
May  Hfiaven*8  propitious  gales  attend  thee  home ! 
Come,  and  let  longing  crowds  bSehold  that  look^ 
Which  such  confusion  and  amazement  struck 
Through  Gallic  hosts:  but,  oh!  let  us  descry 
Mirth  in  thy  brow,  and  pleasure  in  thine  eye; 
IM  nothing  dreadful  in  thy  face  be  fbond. 
But  for  a  while  forget  the  trumpet's  sound : 
Well-pleasM,  thy  people's  loyalty  approve. 
Accept  their  duty,  and  enjoy  their  love. 
For  as,  when  lately  rnovM  with  fierce  delight. 
You  plunged  amidst  the  tumult  of  the  fight. 
Whole  heaps  of  death  encompass'd  you  around. 
And  steeds  o'er-tum*d  lay  foaming  on  the  ground; 
So  crownM  with  laurels  now,  where-e'er  you  go, 
Around  you  bloomuig  joys  and  peaceful  blessmg* 
fiow^ 


A  TRANSLATIOft 

OF  ALL  VIRGIL'S  FOURTH  6E0R6IC,  RZCSPT  THE 
^  STORY  OF  ARIST^AUfl. 

Ethereal  sweets  shall  next  my  Muse  engage. 
And  this^  Maecenas,  claims  your  patronage. 
Of  little  creatores  wondrous  acts  1  treat. 
The  ranks  and  mighty  leaders  of  their  states 
Their  laws,  employments,  and  their  Mrais  lelate.  - 
A  trifling  theme  provokes  my  humble  lays: 
Trifling  the  theme,  not  so  the  poet's  praise. 
If  great  Apollo  and  the  tuneful  Nine 
Join  in  the  piece,  and  make  the  work  divine. 

First,  for  your  bees  a  proper  station  find. 
That's  fenc*d  about  and  shelter'd  from  the  wind; 
For  winds  divert  them  in  their  flight,  and  drive 
The  swarms,  whea  loaden  homeward,  firom  their 
hive.  fstores. 

Nor  sheep,  nor  goats,  must  pasture  near  tbeii 
To  trample  under  foot  the  springing  flowers  ; 
Nor  frisking  heifers  bound  about  the  place. 
To  spurn  the  dew-drops  ofi;  and  bmise  the  rising 
Nor  must  the  lizard's  painted  brood  appear,  [grass; 
Nor  wood-pecks,  nor  the  swallow  harbour  near. 
They  waste  the  swarms,  and  as  they  fly  along 
Convey  the  tender  morsels  to  their  young. 

Let  purling  streams,  and  founUins  edg*d  with 
moss. 
And  shallow  rills,  run  trickling  through  the  gnm; 
Let  brancliing  olives  o'er  the  fountain  grow. 
Or  palms  shoot  up,  and  shade  the  streams  below; 
Thai  when  the  youth,  led  by  their  princes,  shun 
The  crowded  hive,  and  sport  it  in  the  sun. 
Refreshing  springs  may  tempt  them  from  the  heat^ 
And  shady  coverts  yield  a  cool  retreat. 

Whether  the  neighbouring  water  stands  or  runs. 
Lay  twigs  across,  and  bridge  it  o'er  with  stones; 
That  if  rough  storms,  or  sudden  blasts  of  wind. 
Should  dip,  or  scatter  those  that  lag  behind. 
Here  they  may  settle  on  the  friendly  stone. 
And  dry  their  reeking  pinions  at  the  sun. 
Plant  all  the  flowery  banks  with  lavender. 
With  store  of  savory  scent  the  fragrant  air. 
Let  running  betony  the  field  o'erspread. 
And  fountains  soak  the  violet's  dewy  bed. 

Though  barks  or  plaited  willows  make  your  hire, 
A  narrow  inlet  to  their  cells  contrive ; 
For  colds  congeal  and  freeze  the  liquors  up,  fdrop: 
And,  melted  down  with  heat,  the  waxen  buildings 
The  bees,  of  both  extremes  alike  afraid, 
Their  wax  around  the  whistling  crannies  apiead. 
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And  sack  oatclammy  dews  frofki  herbs  and  flowers. 
To  smear  th:-  chinks,  and  plaster  up  the  port's: 
For  this  they  hoard  up  glue,  whose  clingingdrops. 
Like  pitch,  or  bird'ime,  hang  in  stringy  ro[«s. 
They  oft,  'tis  said,  in  dark  retirements  dwel^ 
And  work  in  subterraneous  caves  their  ceiJ ; 
At  other  times  th'  industrious  insects  live 
In  hollow  rocks,  or  make  a  tree  their  hive. 
.  Point  all  their  cbioky  lodgings  round  with  mud. 
And  leaves  must  thinly  on  vour  work  be  strow'd: 
But  \,et  no  baleful  yew-tree  flourish  near. 
Nor  rotten  marsiies  send  out  steams  of  mire; 
Nor  burning  crabs  grow  red,  aud  crackle  in  the  fire: 
Nor  neighbourins:  caves ntum  the  dying  sound, 
Nor  echoing  rocks  the  doubled  voice  rebound. 

Things  thus  prepared 

When  th' under-world  is  seized  with  cold  and  night. 
And  summer  here  descends  in  streams  of  light. 
The  bees  through  'woods  and  forests  take  their 
They  rifle  every  flower,  ami  lightly  skim  [flight. 
The  crystal  brook,  and  sip  the  running  stream  : 
And  thus  they  feed  their  young  with  strange  delight, 
ALd  Knead  the  yielding  wax,  and  work  the  slimy 

swoet. 
But  when  on  high  you  soe  the  bees  repair. 
Borne  on  the  wind,  through  distant  tracts  of  air, 


Others  look  lottthtome  and  diseai'd  with  doOi, 
Lik<  a  foiot  traveller  whate  dusty  month 
Grows  dry  with  beat,  and  spits  a  maakish  fiotk. 
The  first  are  best— 

From  thehr  o'erflowing  comhf ,  you  '11  oHea  piesi 
Pure  luscious  sweets,  that,  miogling  in  the  giM^ 
Correct  the  bstrshncss  of  the  xacy  juice. 
And  a  rich  flavour  thro*  the  wine  diflEase. 
But  when  they  sport  abroad,  and  rove  from  home. 
And  leave  the  cooling  hive,  and  quit  th'  anfinish'd 
Their  airy  ramblings  are  with  ease  conftn'd,  [cumb^ 
Clip  their  kings'  wings,  and  if  they  stay  bebnid 
No  bold  usurper  dares  invade  their  rigM, 
Nor  soand  a  march,  nor  give  the  sign  for  fligbt 
Let  flowery  banks  entice  them  to  their  eeBs, 
And  gardens  all  perfiim'd  with  native  smells; 
Where  carv'd  Priapus  has  his  fix*d  abode. 
The  robber's  terrour,  and  the  scare  crow  god. 
Wild  thyme  and  pine*trees  from  their  banco  Ufl 
Transplant,  and  nurse  them  in  the  neighbourii^ 

soil. 
Set  fruit-trees  round,  nor  e'er  indulge  thy  sloth. 
But  water  them,  and  urge  their  shady  growth. 

And  here,  perhaps,  were  not  I  giving  o'er, 
And  striking  saH,  and  making  to  the  sbor^, 
I'd  show  what  art  the  gaideaer^s  toils  lequiie^ 
Why  rosy  pKstum  blushes  twice  a  year: 


A  ndvi^w  the  winged  clond all  blackening  from  afar;  ,       ,, ^^ 

While  shady  coverts  and  fresh  steams  they  choose^  I  What  streams  the  verdant  succory  supply. 

Milfoil  and  common  honey-suckles  hruise,  ^  ""*  *" —  *^"  ^ui— * — i — *  j-:-i — : j — 

And  8pri;ikU?  on  their  hivf  s  the  fragrant  juice. 

On  brazen  vessels  beat  a  tinkling  sound, 

And  shake  tlie  cymbals  of  the  goddess  round  \ 

Then  all  will  hastily  retreat,  and  fill 

The  warm  resounding  hollow  of  their  cell. 
If  once  two  rival  kings  their  ri];ht  debate^ 

And  factions  and  cabals  embroil  the  state, 

The  people's  actions  will  their  thoughts  declare; 

A']  their  hearts  tremble,  and  beat  thick  with  war; 

Hoarse  broken  sounds,  like  trumpet's  harsh  alarms, 

Run  thro'  the  hive,  and  call  them  to  their  arms; 

All  in  a  hurry  spread  their  shivering  wings, 

And  fit  their  claws  and  point  their  angry  stings : 

In  crowds  before  the  king's  pavilion  meet. 

And  boldly  challenge  out  the  foe  to  fight; 

At  last,  when  all  the  Heavens  are  warm  and  fair. 
They  rush  tf>zether  out,  and  join;  the  air 

Swanns  thick,  and  ech  >es  with  the  humming  war 
All  in  a  firm  round  cluster  mix,  and  strow 

With  heaps  of  little  corps  the  earth  below ; 

As  thick  as  bail-stones  from  the  floor  rebound, 

Or  shaken  acorns  rattle  on  the  ground. 
No  sense  of  danger  can  their  kings  control, 
Their  little  bodies  lodge  a  mighty  soul : 
F^ch  obstinate  in  anus  pursues  his  !)luw, 
Till  shameful  flight  secures  the  routed  foe. 
This  ht>t  dispute,  and  all  this  miehty  fray 
A  little  dusf  flung  upwanl  will  allay. 

But  wh«'n  both  kinirs  are  settled  in  their  hive, 
Mark  him  who  looks  the  worst,  and  lest  he  live 
Idle  at  home  in  ease  and  luxury, 
I'he  lazy  monarch  must  be  doom'd  to  die; 
^>o  let  the  royal  insect  rule  alone, 
And  reign  w  ithout  a  rival  in  his  throne. 

The  kings  are  different:  one  of  better  note. 
All  sperkt  withguld,  and  many  a  shining  spot. 
Looks  gRV,  and  glistens  in  a  gilded  coat; 
But  love  of  ease,  and  sloth  in  one  prevails, 
That  scarce  his  haneing  paunch  behind  him  trails: 
The  people's  looks  aie  different  as  their  king^; 
Some  sparkle  bright,  and  glitter  in  their  wiogs; 


And  how  the  thirsty  plant  drinks  rivers  dry; 
What  with  a  cheerfbl  green  does  |Mursly  grace. 
And  writhes  the  bellying  cucumber  akng  thi 

twisted  grass; 
Nor  would  I  pass  the  soft  acanthus  o'er. 
Ivy  nor  myrtle-trees  that  love  the  shore ; 
Nor  daffodils,  that  late  from  earth's  slow  womb 
Unrumple  their  swoln  buds,  and  show  their  yst 
low  bloom. 
For  once  I  saw  in  the  Tarentine  vale. 
Where  slow  Galesus  drencht  the  washy  soil. 
An  old  Corycian  yeoman,  who  had  got 
A  few  neglected  acres  to  his  lot. 
Where  neither  com  nor  pasture  grac'd  the  fieU, 
Nor  would  the  vine  her  purple  harvest  yield; 
But  savory  herbs  among  the  thorns  were  found. 
Vervain  and  poppy  flowers  hit  garden  crown'd. 
And  drooping  liiies  whiten'd  all  the  ground. 
Blest  with  these  riches  he  could  empires  sUghJ^ 
And  when  he  rested  from  his  toils  at  night. 
The  earth  unpurchas'd  dainties  would  ^brdy 
And  his  own  garden  furnish  out  his  board : 
Tiie  spring  did  first  his  opening  roses  blow. 
First  ripening  autumn  bent  his  fnutful  boug^. 
When  piercing  colds  had  burst  the  brittle  stooe^ 
And  freezing  rivers  stifien'd  as  they  run. 
He  then  would  prune  the  teuderest  of  his.  treei. 
Chide  the  late  spring,  and  lingering  western  brette 
His  bees  first  swarmed,  and  made  his  vessels  fwa 
With  the  rich  squeezing  of  the  juicy  comb. 
Here  lindons  and  the  sappy  pine  increas*d; 
Here,  when  gay  flowers  his  smiling  orchard  drefti 
As  many  blossoms  as  the  spring  c<Hdd  show. 
So  many  dangling  apples  mdlow'd  on  the  boqgib 
In  rows  hiM  elms  and  knotty  pear-trees  bloom, 
And  thorns  ennobled  now  to  bear  a  plum. 
And  spreafling  plane-trees,  where  supinely  laid 
He  now  enjoys  the  cool,  and  quaflfs  beneath  the 
But  thes'  for  want  "of  room  1  must  omit,     [shads. 
And  leave  for  future  poets  to.  recite. 

Now  IMl  proceed  tlicir  natures  to  declare* 
Which  Jove  himself  did  on  the  b^es  ooii£ers 
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I'ited  by  the  timbreVs  sound, 
cave  th*  almighty  babe  they  found, 
uog  god  nurst  kindly  under  ground. 
!  nriug'd  inhabitants  of  air, 
make  their  young  the  public  care; 
)Os'd  societies  they  live, 
nd  statutes  regulate  their  hive ; 
ike  others,  uncoufinM  abroad, 
et  stations,  and  a  fix'd  abode, 
[lent  of  cold  in  summer  flies 
»and  woods,  to  seek  fur  new  tupplicf, 
common  stock  unlades  his  thighs. 
1  the  food,  some  in  the  meadows  ply, 
'  bud,  nnd  suck  each  blossom  dry ; 
irs,  labouring  in  their  cells  at  home, 
.rcissus*  clammy  tears  with  gum, 
t  ground-work  of  the  golden  comb; 
y  fbuud  their  waxen  works,  and  raise 
'  fobric  on  its  gluey  base, 
ite  the  young,  or  hatch  the  seed 
warmth,  and  future  nations  breed; 
ers  thicken  all  the  slimy  dews, 
urest  huney  work  the  juice; 
le  hollows  of  the  comb,  and  swell 
)us  nectar  every  flowing  cell, 
icy  watch,  by  turns  with  curious  eyes 
Heavens,  and  searcii  the  clouded  skies 
breeding  storms,  and  tell  what  tern 
is  rise. 

ley  ease  the  loaden  swarms,  or  drive 
a  lazy  insect,  from  their  hive. 
s  warmly  ply'd  through  all  the  cells, 
with  thyme  the  new-made  honey  smells, 
ir  caves  the  brawny  Cyclops  sweat, 
huge  ftrokes  the  stubborn  wedge  they 

unshapen  thunder-bolt  complete; 
r  their  hammers  rise  and  fall ; 
>ing  tonga  turn  rounditbe  gloiring  ball. 
]g  bellows  some  the  flames  increase, 
in  waters  dip  the  hissing  mass; 
3n  anvils  dreadfully  resound, 

shakes  all  o'er  and  thunders  under 
md. 

erreat  things  we  may  with  small  compare, 
warms  their  different  labours  share, 
rofit  uiges  all  degrees ; 
nsects,  by  experience  wise, 
comb,  and  fashion  every  part, 
the  waxen  frct>workout  with  art: 
at  night,  returning  from  their  toils, 
e  their  thighs  clog'd  with  the  meadows 
T  and  safiVon-buds  they  feed,     [spoils. 
^  osiers,  and  the  balmy  reed : 
le  violets  and  the  teile  they  bring 
er*d  sweets,  and  rifle  all  the  spring. 
.  together,  all  together  rest, 
ng  still  renews  their  labours  pa$t; 
ish  out,  their  different  tasks  pursue, 
t)loom,  and  suck  the  ripening  dew; 
n  evening  warns  them  to  their  home, 
Y  wing^,  and  heavy  thighs  they  come, 
about  the  chink,and  mix  adrowsy  hum. 
.•ells  at  length  they  gently  creep, 
he  night  their  peaceful  station  keep, 
in  silence,  and  dissolved  in  sleep. 
:  abroad  when  winds  and  storms  are  nigh, 
!)eir  bodies  to  a  faithless  sky, 
imall  journeys,  with  a  careful  wing, 
water  at  a  neighbouring  spring; 


And,  lest  their  airy  bodies  should  be  east 
In  restless  whirls,  th^  sport  of  every  blast. 
They  carry  stones  to  poise  them  in  their  flight 
As  ballast  keeps  th*  unsteady  vessel  right. 

But  of  all  customs  that  the  bees  can  boast, 
Tis  this  may  challeng'^  admiration  most; 
That  none  will  Hymen's  softer  joys  approve. 
Nor  waste  their  spirita  in  luxurious  love. 
But  all  a  long  virginity  maintain. 
And  bring  firth  young  without  a  mother's  pain. 
From  herbs  an^  flowers  they  pick  each  tender  bee. 
And  cull  from  planbt  a  buzzing  progeny ; 
Prom  these  they  choose  out  subjects,  and  create 
A  littlf  monarch  of  the  rising  state ; 
Then  build  wax  kiv:doms  for  the  infant  prince. 
And  Iform  a  palace  for  his  residence. 

but  oAen  in  their  journeys,  as  tbey  fly. 
On  flints  they  tear  thetr  silken  wings,  or  lie 
Ort>veIing  beneath  their  flowery  load,  and  die. 
Thus  love  of  honey  can  an  insect  fire. 
And  in  a  fly  such  generous  thoughts  inspire. 
Yet  by  repeopling  their  decaying  state, 
Tho'  seven  short  springs  conclude  their  vital  date. 
Their  ancient  stocks  eternally  remain, 
And  in  an  endless  race  their  children's  childron 
reign. 

No  prostrate  vassal  of  the  east  can  more 
With  slavish  fear  his  mighty  prince  adore ; 
His  life  unites  them  all;  but  when  he  dies. 
All  in  loud  tumults  and  distractions  rise ; 
They  waste  their-honey  and  their  combs  deface. 
And  wild  confusion  reigns  in  every  place. 
Him  all  admire,  all  the  great  guardian  own, 
And  crowd  about  his  courts,  and  buzz  about  his 

throne. 
Oft  on  their  backs  their  weary  prince  they  bear. 
Oft  in  his  cause  embattled  in  the  air. 
Pursue  a  glorious  death,  in  wounds  and  war. 

Some  from  such  instances  as  these  have  tai^t, 
*'  The  bees  extract  is  heavenly;  for  they  thought 
The  universe  alive ;  and  that  a  soul, 
Difius'd  throughout  the  matter  of  the  whole. 
To  all  the  vast  unbounded  frame  was  given. 
And  ran  thro'  earth,  and  air^  and  sea,  and  all  t|ie 

deep  of  heaven; 
That  this  first  kindled  life  in  man  and  beast, 
life  that  again  flows  into  this  at  last. 
That  no  compounded  animal  could  die. 
But  when  dissolv'd,  the  spirit  mounted  high. 
Dwelt  in  a  star,  and  settled  in  the  sky.*' 

Whene'er  their  balmy  sweets  you  mean  to  seize. 
And  take  the  liquid  labours  of  the  bees. 
Spirt  draughts  of  water  from  your  mouth,  and  driv« 
A  loathsome  cloud  of  smoke  amidst  their  hive. 

Twice  in  the  year  their  flowery  toils  begin. 
And  twice  they  fetch  their  dewy  harvest  in  ; 
Once  when  the  lovely  Pleiades  arise. 
And  add  fresh  lusti-e  to  the  summer  skies: 
And  once  when  hastening  from  the  watery  sign 
They  quit  their  station,  and  forbear  to  shine. 

The  bees  are  prone  to  rage,  and  often  found 
To  perish  for  revenge,  and  die  upon  the  wound  ; 
Their  veiiom'd  sting  produces  aching  pains. 
And.  swells  the  flesh,  aud  shoots  among  the  veins. 

When  first  a  cold  hard  winter's  sturms  arrive. 
And  threaten  death  or  famine  to  their  hive. 
If  now  their  sinking  state  and  low  affairs 
Can  move  your  pity  and  provoke  your  cares. 
Fresh  burning  thyme  before  their  cells  convey. 
And  cut  their  dry  and  husky  wax  away; 
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For  often  lizards  seize  the  laseions  spoils. 

Or  drones  that  riot  on  another's  toils: 

Oft  broods  of  moths  infest  the  hungry  swaxmi, 

And  oft  the  furious  wasp  their  hive  lUarms, 

With  louder  humss  and  with  unequal  arms; 

Or  else  the  spider  at  the  entrance  sets 

Her  snares,  and  spins  her  bowels  into  neta. 

When  sickness  reigns  (for  they  as  well  at  we 
Feel  all  th*  effects  of  frail  mortality}, 
By  certain  marks  the  new  disease  is  seen. 
Their  colour  changes,  and  their  looks  are  thin, 
Their  ftineral  rights  are  formed,  and  every  bee 
With  grief  attends  the  sad  solemnity ; 
The  f^  diseasM  survivors  hang  before 
Their  sickly  cells,  and  droop  about  the  door. 
Or  slowly  in  their  hives  their  limbtf  unfold. 
Shrunk  up  with  hunger,  ai\4  beutunb'd  with  ookl; 
In  drawling  hums  the  f^ble  insects  grieve. 
And  dolcfbl  buzzes  echo  through  the  hive. 
Like  winds  that  softly  murmur  through  the  trees, 
Like  flames  pent  up,  ur  like  retiring  seas. 
Now  lay  frrah  honey  near  their  empty  rooms. 
In  troughs  of  hollow  reeds,  whilst  frying  gums 
Cast  round  a  fragrant  mist  of  spicy  fumes. 
Thus  kindly  tempt  the  fitmish'd  swarm  to  eat. 
And  gently  reconcile  them  to  their  meat. 
Mix  juice  of  galls,  and  wine,  that  grow  in  time 
Condensed  by  fire,  and  thicken  to  a  slime ;  ^ 
To  the«  dry*d  roses,  thyme,  and  centaury  johi, 
And  raisins  ripeucd  on  the  Psythian  vine. 

Besides  there  grows  a  flower  ih  marshy  ground. 
Its  name  amellus,  easy  to  be  found; 
A  mighty  spring  works  in  its  root,  and  cleaves 
The  sprouting  stalk,  and  shows  itself  in  leaves; 
The  flower  itself  is  of  a  golden  hue. 
The  leaves  inclining  to  a  darker  blue; 
The  leaves  shoot  thick  about  the  fluwer,  and  grow 
Into  a  bnsh,  and  shade  the  turf  below : 
The  plant,  in  holy  garlands,  often  twines 
The  altars'  posts,  and  beantifies  the  shrines; 
Its  taste  is  sharp,  in  vales  new-shorn  it  grows. 
Where  Mella's  stream  in  watery  mazes  flows. 
Take  plenty  of  its  roots,  and  boil  them  well 
In  wine,  and  heap  them  up  before  the  cell. 

But  if  the  whole  stock  fail,  and  none  survive; 
To  raise  new  people,  and  recruit  the  hive, 
ril  here  the  great  «»xperiment  declare. 
That  spread  th'  Arcadian  shepherd's  name  so  far. 
How  bees  from  blood  of  slaughtered  bulls  have  fled. 
And  swarms  amidst  the  red  comijition  bred. 

For  where  th'  Egyptians  yearly  see  their  bounds 
Refresh'd  with  floods,  and  sail  about  their  grounds. 
Where  Persia  bonlers,  and  the  rolling  Nile 
Drives  swiftly  down  the  swarthy  Indians'  soil. 
Till  into  seven  it  muUiplies  \t»  stream. 
And  fattens  F.jcypt  with  a  fruitful  slime: 
In  this  last  practice  all  their  hope  remains. 
And  long  experience  justifies  their  pains. 

First  then  a  close  contracted  spare  of  ground, 
Withstraiten'd  walls  and  low-builtroofthey  found  j 
A  narrow  shelving  light  is  next  assign'd 
To  all  the  quarters,  one  to  every  wind; 
Thro'  these  the  glancing  rays  obliquely  pierce: 
Hither  they  lead  a  bull  that's  young  and  fierce. 
When  two  years  growth  of  horn  he  proudly  shows; 
And  shakes  the  comely  terrours  of  his  brows  : 
His  nose  and  mouth,  the  avenues  of  breath, 
They  muzzle  up,  and  beat  his  limbs  tu  death. 
With  violence  to  life  and  stifling  pain 
He  flings  and  tpumi,  and  tries  to  snoit  in  vain. 


Loud  heavy  mows  hl\  thick  on  emrfu^ 
Till  his  brais'd  bowels  baiat  wiQun  the  hide. 
Wlien  dead,  they  leave  him  roUiof  on  the  gro 
With  branches,  thyme,  and  ra«ri«,itrowVlaro 
All  this  is  done  when  first  the  westem 
Becalms  the  year,  and  smooths  the 
Before  the  chattering  swallow  builds  hsr 
Or  fields  in  spring's  embroidery  are  drcst. 
Mean  while  the  tainted  juice  ferments  witUay 
And  quickens  as  it  works :  and  now  are  sea 
A  wondrous  swarm,  that  o*er  the  carcns  crai 
Of  shapeless,  rude,  unfinish'd  aninnJs: 
No  legs  at  first  the  insect*8  weight  sosttto,' 
At  length  it  moves  its  new-made  limhs  with  p 
Now  strikes  the  air  with  quivering  wiqgs,  sod  1 
To  lift  its  body  up,  and  learns  to  rise ; 
Now  bending  thighs  and  gilded  wings  it  wean 
Full  grown,  and  all  the  1^  at  length  appeanj 
From  every  side  the  fhiitfal  carcass  poors 
Its  swarming  brood,  as  thick  as  summer  shove 
Or  flights  of  arrows  from  the  Parthian  bows. 
When  twanging  strings  first  shootthem  on  ^  i 

Thus  have  I  sung  tbe  natnie  of  the  bee  ; 
While  Cspsar,  towering  to  divinity. 
The  frighted  Indians  with  his  thmider  aw'd. 
And  claim'd  their  homage  and  commenc'd  a  g 
I  flourish'd  all  the  while  in  arts  of  peace. 
Retired  and  shelter'd  in  ingtorioos  ease: 
I  who  before  the  songs  of  shepherds  made. 
When  gay  and  young  my  rural  lays  1  play^ 
And  set  my  Tityrus  beneath  his  shade. 


A    SONG, 


FOR  IT.  CECIUA'8  DAY,  AT  OZPOKOk. 

Cecilia,  whose  e^ralted  hymns 

With  joy  and  wonder  fill  the  blest. 
In  choirs  of  warbling  seraphims 

Known  and  distinguished  firom  the  rest ; 
Attend,  harmonious  saint,  and  see 
Th}' vocal  sons  of  harmony ; 
Attend,  harmonious  saint,  and  hearonrpraysn 
Enliven  all  our  earthly  airs,  '  [tk 

And,  as  thou  sin|;'stthy  God,  teach  us  to  sini 
Tune  every  string  and  every  tongue. 
Be  thou  the  Muse  and  subject  of  our  song; 

Let  all  Cecilia's  praise  proclaim. 
Employ  the  echo  in  her  name. 
Hark  how  the  flutes  and  trumpets  raSse, 
At  bright  Cecilia's  name,  th^ir  lays; 
The  organ  labours  in  her  praise. 
Cecilia's  name  does  all  our  numbers  grace. 
From  every  voice  the  tuneful  accents  fly. 
In  soaring  trebles  now  it  rises  high. 
And  now  it  sinks  and  dwells  upon  the  base. 
Cecilia's  name  thro*  all  the  notes  we  sing. 
The  work  of  every  skilful  tongue. 

The  sound  of  every  trembling  string. 
The  sound  and  triumph  of  our  song. 

For  ever  consecrate  the  day, 

To  music  and  Cecilia  ; 
Music  the  greatest  good  that  mortals  know,. 

And  all  of  Heaven  we  have  below. 

Music  can  noble  hints  impart. 

Engender  fnry,  kindle  love; 
Wth  unsuspect<^l  eloquence  can  move. 
And  manage  all  the  man  with  secret  art. 
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en  Orpheus  strikes  the  trpmblinsr  lyre, 
I  streams  stand  s»till,  the  stones  admire; 
( listeninsr  sava^res  advance, 
lie  wolf  and  Iamb  around  him  trip, 
lie  bears  in  awkward  measures  leap, 
it  tigers  mingle  in  the  dance, 
^ing  woods  attended  as  he  play'd, 
)dope  was  left  without  a  shade. 

sic  religious  heats  inspires, 

:  wakes  the  soul,  and  lifts  it  high, 

1  wings  it  witli  sublime  desires, 

nd  fits  it  to  bespeak  the  Deity. 

ighty  listens  to  a  tuneful  tongue, 

QS  well-pleas'd  and  courted  with  a  song. 

oving  sounds  and  heavenly  airs  [prayers. 

ce  to  every  word,  and  recommend  our 

m  time  itself  shall  be  no  more, 

all  things  in  confusion  hurKd, 
lie  shall  then  exert  its  power, 
id  survive  the  ruins  of  the  world: 
n  saints  and  angels  shall  agree 
ne  eternal  jubilee : 
en  shall  echo  with  their  hymns  divine, 

God  himself  with  pleasure  see 
e  creation  in  a  chorus  join. 

CIIORUI. 

rate  the  place  and  day 
sic  and  Cecilia. 

rough  winds  approach,  nor  dare 
de  tlte  hallow'd  bounds, 
Jely  shake  the  tuneful  air, 
spoil  the  fleeting  sounds, 
oumful  sigh  nor  groan  be  heard, 
gladnefts dwell  on  every  tongue; 
all,  with  voice  and  strings  prepared, 
p  up  the  loud  harmonious  song, 
litatc  the  blest  ab^ve,. 
and  harmony,  and  love. 


AN  ACCOUNT 

E  GREATEST  ENCUSH  POETS. 

HENRY  8ACHEVERELL,  APRIL  3,  1094. 

«rest  Harry,  you  will  needs  request 
ccount  of  all  the  muse-possest, 
u  from  Chaucer's  days  to  Drydcn's  times, 
at  their  noble  rage  in  Britiiih  rhymes; 
nore  preface,  writ  in  formal  length, 
the  undertaker's  ^nt  of  strength, 

make  their  several  beauties  known, 
'  their  verses  worth,  though  not  my  own. 
ad  our  dull  forefathers  slept  supine, 
le  raptures  of  the  tuneful  Nine; 
ccr  first,  a  merry  bard,  arose, 
r  a  story  told  in  rhyme  and  prose, 
las  rusted  what  the  poet  w  rit, 

his  language,  and  obsdur*d  his  wit: 
>  jests  in  his  unpolish'd  strain, 
to  make  his  readers  laugh  in  vain. 
^nfcr  next,  warm'd  with  poetic  rage, 
;  tales  aniusM  a  barbarous  age; 
at  yet  uncultivate  and  rude, 
the  |>oet's  fancy  lo<l,  pursued 
)athless  fir-Ms,  and  unfrequented  floods, 
f  dra;rons,  nn<l  enchanted  woods, 
he  mystic  tale,  that  pleased  of  yore, 
n  an  understanding  age  no  more; 


The  long- spun  allegories  fulsome  grow. 
While  the  dull  moral  lies  too  plain  bcloiv. 
We  view  well-pleas'd  at  distance  all  the  sights. 
Of  arms  and  paHries  batUes,  fields,  and  fights. 
And  damsels  in  distress,  and  courteous  knights. 
But,  when  we  look  too  near,  the  shades  decay. 
And  all  the  pleasing  landscape  fades  away. 

Great  Cowley  then  (a  mighty  genius)  wrote, 
CTer-run  with  wit,  and  lavish  of  his  thought: 
His  turns  too  closely  on  the  reader  press: 
He  more  had  pleas'd  us,  had  he  pleas'd  us  less. 
One  glittering  thought  no  sooner  strikes  our  eyes 
With  silent  wonder,  but  new  wonders  rise. 
As  in  the  milky  way  a  shining  white 
O'crfiows  the  Heavens  with  one  continued  light; 
Hiat  not  a  single  star  can  show  his  rays. 
Whilst  jointly  all  promote  the  common  blaze. 
Pardon,  great  poet,  that  1  dare  to  name 
Th*  unnumber'd  beauties  of  thy  verse  with  blame; 
Thy  fault  is  only  wit  in  its  excess: 
But  wit  like  thine  io  any  shape  will  please. 
What  Muse  but  thine  can  equal  hints  inspire. 
And  fit  the  dcep>mouth'd  Pindar  to  thy  lyre: 
Pindar,  whom  others  in  a  labour*d  strain. 
And  forc'd  expression,  imitate  in  vain  ? 
Well-pleasM  in  thee  he  soars  with  new  delight, 
And  plays  in  more  unbounded  verse,  and  takes  ■ 
nobler  flight.  0^7* 

^  Blest  man  !  whose  spotless  life  and  charminjp 
Employed  the  tunefbl  prelate  in  thy  praise; 
Blest  man!  who  now  shall  be  for  ever  known. 
In  Sprat's  successful  labours  and  thy  own. 

But  Milton  next,  with  high  and  haughty  stalk. 
Unfettered  in  majestic  numbers  walks : 
No  vulgar  hero  can  his  Muse  engage ; 
Nor  Eaith*s  wide  sceoc  confine  his  hallow'd  rage* 
See !  see !  he  upwards  springs,  and  towering  high 
Spurns  the  dull  province  of  mortality, 
Shakes  Heaven's  eteinal  throne  with  dire  alarms. 
And  sets  th'  Almighty  thunderer  in  arms. 
Whate'er  his  pen  describes  I  more  than  see. 
Whilst  every  verse,  array 'd  in  majesty. 
Bold  and  sublime,  my  whole  attention  draws. 
And  seems  above  the  critics  nicer  laws. 
How  are  you  struck  with  terrour  and  delight. 
When  angel  with  arch-angel  copes  in  fight! 
When  great  Messiah's  out-spread  banner  sbinet. 
How  does  the  chariot  rattle  in  his  lines! 
What  sound  of  braaien  wheels,  what  thunder,  scare. 
And  stun  the  reader  with  the  din  of  war ! 
With  fear  my  spirits  and  my  blood  retire. 
To  see  the  seraphs  suuk  in  clouds  of  fire; 
But  when,  with  eager  steps,  from  hence,  I  rise, 
And  view  the  first  gay  scenes  of  Paradise; 
What  tongue,  what  words  of  rapture  can  express 
A  vision  so  profuse  of  pleasantness ! 
Oh,  had  the  poet  ne*er  profan'd  his  pen. 
To  varnish  o'er  the  guilt  of  faithless  men ; 
His  other  works  might  have  deserv'd  applause ! 
But  now  the  language  can't  support  the  cause; 
While  the  clean  current,  though  serene  and  bright. 
Betrays  a  bottom  odious  to  the  Mght. 

But  now,  my  Muse,  a  softer  strain  rehearse. 
Turn  every  line  with  art,  and  smooth  thy  verse; 
T-iic  courtiy  Walkr  next  commands  thy  lays : 
Muse,  tune  thy  verse,  with  art,  to  Waller's  ]>raise; 
While  tender  airs  and  lovely  dames  inspire 
Soft  melting  thoughts, and  propagate  desire : 
So  long  shall  Waller's  strains  our  passion  move^ 
And  Sacchariss^'s  beauty  kindle  l^^re. 
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Thy  vcr5e,  harmonious  bard,  and  flatteriug  song, 
Can    make  tlie   vanquisli*U    great,    the   coward 

8troi:g. 
'riiy  vtTst  can  shoiv  e*cn  Cn»niwcll*s  innfx*-ence, 
And  coin)>lifiit'Ut  the  stomi  that  bure  him  licncu. 
Oh,  had  Uiy  Muse  not  come  an  ajre  too  sooui 
Hut  seea  groat  Nassau  on  the  British  throne  I 
H('«  liad  his  triumphs  );littcrM  iii  Uiy  pa.s9r» 
And  wann'd  thee  to  a  more  exulted  rap:*  ! 
Wliat  scenes  of  death  and  horrour  had  wi:  viewMt 
And  buw  had  Boync'ii  wid«   cunent   rcek'd   iu 

blood! 
Or  if  Miiiia's  charms  tbou  would«t  rehearse^ 
In  smiiotlfcr  nnoibcfrs  and  a  softer  verse; 
Thy  |>€D  liad  well  describe  her  graceful  air, 
An(l  Gloriana  would  have  seemM  more  fair. 

Nor  must  Uoscoinmou  pass  neglected  by. 
That  makes  e'en  rules  a  noble  poetry: 
Rules  whose  deep  sense   and  heavenly  numbers 

sliow 
The  best  of  critics,  and  of  poets  tno. 
Nor,  Oenhani,  ipu««t  we  o*er  forget  thy  strains. 
While  Cooper's  Hill  commands  the  neighbouring 
plains. 

But  s(Hr  where  artful  Dryden  next  appears, 
Grown  old  iji  rhyme,  but  charming  e'en  in  years. 
Great  Dnden  next,  whose  tuneful  MuseafibnU 
I'lie  sweetest  uumbQi*s,  and  the  fittest  words. 
Whether  in  comic  sounds  or  trati^ic  airs 
She  fonns  her  yoice,  she  moves  our  smiles  or  tears: 
]f  satire  or  heroic  strains  she  writes, 
Her  hero  pleases,  and  her  satire  hitcft. 
From  her  no  harsh  unaitful  numbers  fall, 
She  wearK  all  dreriHS,  ai^d  she  charms  in  all. 
,  H»»w  mis.  lit  we  fear  our  F.iiglisli  poetry. 
That  h-njr  h;«-  llomishM,  s'uou'd  deray  with  thee; 
Pid  i.ot  tl»e  .Vii.''\i'  other  !»ii]-f  a;jj:e;»r, 
I'arnionioe.s  Ccjiirn  \c.  ni:d  forl'iJ  our  f  ;'.r: 
C-ouiiTexe!  who><?  faneyN  nnt  \1  a:»sfe(l  store 
Has  uiven  i«!n'a'ly  nnuh,  :in(l  |ir<'iii'sM  n;»»re. 
Cong»e\e  k'o'Ai  still  prr-nif  tLy  JaineaJive, 
Aiul  DiytU  i/s  Muse  sli.-.li  iu  his  friur.d  survive. 

I'm  tir\i  with    rliyniin};,  aitd  would  tain  give 
o\  r. 
Put  jujilice  stiil  deiuaiu'';  one  labrair  more: 
The  noble  ,Moi:tainie  ifi;.aiiis  uniiHmVl, 
For  wit,  for  huiii<»ijr,  nii-.l  for  itulvinont  fumM; 
T'»  l><'ibClhe  diidtN  hi.-aitful  Miise, 
Iu  numhers  ^nch  yi»  Df»r^et.'h  se!f  mitilit  use. 
H<t\v  n<«lj^L*:'tIy  praedul  he  uiiri  ins 
His  vers*',  :'.i««l  writes  \i\  loose  familinr  strains; 
lli.w  N:»s.ao*s  j:ot!jikeac«satlorn  his  lines. 
Ami  :i.l  t'  e  hero  in  full  glory  shiufi*! 
"We  ^e    his;*  n»yF.t.l  in  j'rt array, 
Ai.d  U  yjif 'sM'yM  uswe*  run  |;Uij/lc  to  the  wa. 
NcT   Snn-iis   chokM  with    UA/i,    bnd   arm.,    and 

l»l(=')d, 
Nor  lapid  Xanthrs' relehrntf  d  floi^l, 
Sl»all  longer  Ik*  tl>i'  juut's  l.i-  hi  st  th^'mes, 
TliOUjih  K'><1s  aixi  heroes  fou^^ht   promiscuous  in 

their  t^trcuin  . 
Put  now,  t;»  Nas-ao's  srcirt  councils  rais'd, 
lie  ui'ls  tl»(^  hero,  wl.uin  hi  lore  he  praibM. 

I've  do!:e  at  Kngtii;  and  now,  dear  friend,  rc- 
ciMve 
Tl  e  In  t  poor  pnsent  that  my  Muse  can  give. 
I  Us\c  th'-  prts  ol  jtof  t«y  an»i  yv.r.^e 
To  tJ  ejn  that  i.»rarti^c  thi  m  with  more  success. 
Of  ^nc/ter  truths  I'll  now  prepare  to  tell. 
And  so  at  once,  dear  friend  and  Muse,  farewell. 


ADDISON'S  POE&I». 

jt  LETTER  FROM  JTALY, 


TO  Til  E  BIGHT  HON.  CIIARLEt  LORD  BAUVAIjlY 
THE  YEAR  MOCCI. 

Salve  mngna  parens  frugnm  Satumia  telhiii, 
Magna  viriim !  tibi  res  antiqoae  laodis  &  art's 
A  g^iedioi,  sanctoft  aususrccludrre  footts, 

ViRO.  Geoig.  ii. 

While  you,  my  lord,  the  rural  shades  admire; 
And  from  Britannia's  piildic  post*  retire. 
Nor  longer,  her  ungratefiil  sons  to  please^ 
For  their  ad vantafte  sacrifice  your  ease; 
Me  into  foreium  realms  my  fate  conveys 
Through  nations  fraitiiil  of  immortal  tayit. 
Where  the  noft  season  and  inviting  clime 
Conspire  to  trouble  your  repose  with  rhyme. 

For  wheresoever  I  turn  my  ravijsh'd  eyes, 
Gay  gilded  scenes  and  shining  prospects  rise, 
Poetic  fields  encompass  me  around. 
And  still  I  seem  to  tread  on  cla«ic  ground; 
For  here  the  Muse  so  oft  her  harp  has  strung, 
That  not  a  mountain  rears  its  head  unsung, 
Renown'd  in  verse  each  shady  thicket  grows, 
And  every  stream  in  heavenly  numbers  fl  ivs. 

How  am  I  pleasM  to  search  the  hills  tnd  voak 
For  rising  springs  tnd  eel'  brated  flooda ! 
1 0  view  the  Xar,  tumultuous  in  his  course, 
And  trace  the  smooth  Clitumnns  to  bis  source, 
To  see  the  Mincio  draw  his  \ratery  stone, 
Tl.rouirh  the  long  windings  of  a  fruitful  i^re, 
And  h<iary  Albu'a's  infected  tide 
O'er  the  wa'in  In- 1  of  smoking  sulphur  glide. 

Fir'd  with  a  thousand  raptures,  1  hur^-ey 
F.ridaiuis  th.ou.uh  floviery  nieadowj: stray, 
T'.t  kingof  floo(<s!  that,  rolling  o'rr  the  pbin?, 
The  towi'riiie  A'jjs  of  half  their  moisture  drains 
And  niondly  swoiiiwith  a  whole  winter's  snf'^s, 
I)!i:triliu(es  wealth  and  plenty  wh-  re  he  flows. 

Sonif  linies-,  misguided  by  the  tuneful  throng, 
[  look  for  streams  immortalisM  in  son^r, 
TliUt  lost  in  sill  net;  and  nbliviou  lie,  - 
(Dumb  are  their  fountains  and  thei r channels dxjj 
Vt  t  rnn  for  (verby  the  Mus-*s  skill, 
And  in  the  smooth  de son ption  munnar  stilt. 

SoniitiniCN  to  fr«"ntle  Tilwr  I  retire, 
Ami  the  lani'd  river's  empty  shores  admire, 
'I'hat  destitute  of  stient.th  derive^  its  course 
Fioni  thrifty  uins  and  an  n aire itful  source; 
Vi  t  "Junic  so  often  in  p  -etic  lays, 
Wit!>  scorn  the  Danube  and  the  Nile  survey?; 
So  hiirh  cUi^de.-^lhless  Muise  exalte  ber  thcDw! 
Siuh  was  tlie  B^iyne,  a  |H>or  iuglorious  stream, 
Thul  in  fliberu'an  vak's  obscurely  stray 'd. 
And  niiubserv*d  in  wild  meanders  piay'd; 
Till  l»v  yonr  lines  and  Nusa(au*&  swwrd  lenavn'dj 
l^'^  using  billows  throqgh  the  world  resound, 
WhereVr  the  he»t>'s  godlike  acts  can  pierce, 
Or  where  the  fame  of  an  immortal  terse. 

Oh  co'dd  the  Mnse  my  ravished  breast  iospin 
\Vitli  warmth  like  yours,  and  rai.^ao  equal  fir<« 
rnncmher'd  hcautirs  in  my  verse  should  sbinc* 
And  Viigil's  liuiy  should  yi-.-ld  to  mine!' 

S«*e  how  the  golden  groves  around  mesiaile, 
That  sl)un  the  coast  of  Bntuin*^  stormy  isle, 
<'>r,  whentraiirpianu-d  and  preserved  with  care, 
Cnrse  the  cold  clime,  and  starve  in  northecntir. 
Here  kindly  warmth  their  mountain  jttic«fcnAS&<^ 
To  nobler  tu(tes,aud  more  oxmlted  soenu: 
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f.'en  the  rough  rocki  with  tender  myrtle  bl^uni. 
And  trodden  weeds  send  nut  a  rich  perfume. 
Bear  ine,  some  god,  to  B^a^s  gentle  scats, 
Or  cover  me  in  Umbria's  green  retreats;  " 
"Whei-c  western  gales  eternally  reside, 
And  oil  the  seasons  lavish  all  their  pride: 
Blossoms,  and  fruits,  and  flowers  together  rise. 
And  the  whole  year  in  gay  confusion  lies. 

Imurfirtal  glories  in  my  mind  revive. 
And  in  my  Mula  thousand  passions  strive. 
When  Ronie*8  exalted  beauties  I  descry 
Magnificent  in  piles  of  ruin  lie. 
An  amphitheatre's  amazing  height 
Here  fills  my  eye  with  teiTour  and  delight, 
That  on  its  public  shows  unpeopled  Rome* 
And  held,  uncrowded,  nations  in  its  womb : 
Here  pillars  rough  with  sculpture  pierce  the  skies, 
A  nd  here  the  proud  triuuiphal  arches  rise. 
Where  the  old  Romans  deathless  arts  displayed, 
Their  base  degent^rate  progeny  upbraid: 
Whole  rivers  here  forsr.ke  the  fields  below. 
And  wondering  at  their  height  through  airy  chan* 
nels  flow. 

Still  to  new  scenes  my  wandering  Muse  retires, 
And  the  dumb  show  of  breathing  rocks  admirej^; 
Where  the  smooth  chisel  ail  its  furee  has  shown, 
And  soften'd  into  tiesli  the  rugged  stone. 
Ill  solemn  silence,  a  mai<  stic  band, 
Heroes,  and  gods,  nud  Kunutn  consuls  stand. 
Stern  tyrants,  whom  their  crnelties  renown. 
And  emperors  in  Parian  marble  trown; 
While  the  bright  dames, to  whom  they  humbly  sued. 
Still   show  the  charms  that  their  proud   hearts 
subdued. 

Fain  would  I  Rnphnel's  godlike  art  rehearse, 
And  show  th'  immortal  labours  in  my  verse. 
Where  from  themingled  strength  of  shadeahd  light 
A  new  creation  rises  to  my  sight. 
Such  heavenly  figures  from  his  pencil  flow. 
So  warm  with  life  his  blended  colours  glow. 
From  theme  tothr-me  with  secret  pleasure  tost, 
Amidst  the  soft  variety  I  'm  lost: 
Here  pleasing  airs  my  ravishM  sonl  confound 
With  circling  not<-s  and  labyrinths  of  sound; 
Here  domes  and  temples  rise  in  distant  vicWiS, 
And  op<  nin?  palaces  invite  my  Muse. 

How  has  kind  Heaven  adorn'd  thchappy  land. 
And  scattered  blessings  with  a  wasteful  hand  ! 
But  what  avail  her  unexhaustjeil  stores. 
Her  blooming  ni  untaino,  and  her  sunny  shores. 
With  all  the  gifts  that  Heaven  and  Rirth  impart. 
The  smiles  of  Nature,  and  the  charms  of  Art, 
While  proud  oppression  in  her  valleys  reigns. 
And  tyraimy  usuq>s  her  happy  plains? 
The  poor  inhabitant  beholds  in  vain 
The  reddening  orange  and  the  swelling  grain  : 
Joyloss  he  sees  the  growina;  oils  an<l  win«s. 
And  in  the  myrtle's  fragmnt  hbade  repines: 
Starves,  in  the  midst  of  Nature's  bounty  curst, 
And  in  the  loaden  vinoyr.rtl  dies  for  thii"st. 

O  Liberty,  thou  gitddcss  heavenly  bright, 
Pnifusc  of  bliss,  and  pr»'gnai»t  with  delight! 
Eternal  pleasures  in  tliy  presence  reign, 
And  smiling  Plenty  leads  thy  wanton  train; 
EasM  of  her  load  Subjection  grows  more  light, 
And  Poverty  looks  cheerful  m  thy  sight; 
Thou  mak*8t  the  gloomy  face  of  Nature  gay, 
Giv*st  beauty  to  the  Sun,  and  pleasure  to  the  day. 

Thee,  goddess,  thee,  Britannia's  isle  adores; 
How  has  slM  oft  eachaufttd  all  her  stores. 


How  oft  in  fiekls  of  death  thy  presence  sought. 
Nor  thinks  the  mighty  prize  too  dearly  bought ! 
On  foreign  mountains  may  the  Sun  refine  * 
The  grape's  soft  juice,  and  mellow  it  to  wine. 
With  citron  groves  adorn  a  distant  soil. 
And  the  fat  olive  swell  with  floods  of  oil: 
We  envy  not  the  warmer  clime,  that  lies 
In  ten  degr -cs  of  more  indulgent  skies, 
Nor  at  the  coarseness  of  our  Heaven  repine. 
Though  o*er  our  heads  the  frozen  Pleiaids  shine : 
'Tis  Liberty  that  crowns  Britannia's  isle, 
And  mak  s  her  barren  rocks  and  her  bleak  moun- 
tains smile. 

Others  with  towering  piles  may  please  the  sisfai» 
And  in  their  proud  aspiring  domes  deh^ht;      , 
A  nicer  touch  to*  the  stretcijt  canvas  give. 
Or  teach  their  animated  rocks  to  live: 
'Tis  Britain's  care  to  watch  o'er  Europe's  fate. 
And  hold  in  balance  each  contending  state. 
To  threaten  bold  presumptuous  kings  with  war. 
And  answer  her  alHicted  m  ighbour's  prayer. 
The  Dane  and  Swed",  rous'd  up  by  fierce  alarms, 
Ble^s  the  wise  conduct  of  her  pious  arms: 
Soon  as  her  fleets  appear,  their  terrours  cease. 
And  all  the  northern  world  lies  hush'd  in  peace. 

Th'  ambitious  Gaul  beholds  with  secret  dread 
Her  thunder  aim'd  at  his  aspiring  head. 
And  fain  her  god-like  sons  would  disunite 
Ry  foreign  goM,  or  by  domestic  spite: 
But  strives  in  vain  to  conquer  or  divide, 
Wiiorn  Nassau's  arms  defend  and  counsels  guide. 

I'ii'd  with  the  name,  whi''h  I  so  oft  have  found 
Tiie  <listant  climes  and  diiferent  tongues  resound, 
I  hridle-in  my  struggling  Muse  with  pain. 
That  longs  to  lunch  into  a  holder  strain. 

But  1  've  already  troubled  you  too  long, 
Nor  dare  attempt  a  more  adventurous  song. 
My  humble  verse  demands  a  sutler  theme, 
A  painted  mcaduw,  or  a  puriing stream; 
Unfit  for  heroes:  whom  immortal  lays. 
And  lines  like  Virgil's,  or  like  yours,  should  praise 
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Lost  in  the  gloomy  horrour  of  the  night. 
We  struck  upon  the  coast  where  i£tna  lies. 
Horrid  and  waste,  its  entrails  fraught  with  fire. 
That  now  (Tasts  out  dark  fumes  and  pitchy  clouds. 
Vast  showers  of  ashes  hovering  in  the  smoke; 
Now  belches  molfen  stones  and  ruddy  flame 
Inceiist,  or  tears  up  mountains  by  the  rootiy 
Or  flings  a  broken  nn'k  aloft  in  air. 
The  bottom  works  with  smolher'd  fire,  inroIv*d 
In  pestiletitiul  vajxmis,  stenoii  and  smok«. 

*T(.<«  said,  that  thuiider-struck  Knceladus 
Groveliiig    l>eneath   th*    incumbent    mountain*! 

weight 
r<ies  stretch'd  supine,  eternal  prey  of  flames; 
And  when  he  heaves  against  the  burning  load. 
Reluctant,  to  in\'ert  his  bn»iling  limbs, 
A  sudden  earthquake  shoots  thnju^h  all  the  isle. 
And  i£tna  thunders  dreadful  under  ground, 
Then  pours  out  smoke  in  wreathing  curlseonvo'v'd. 
And  shades  the  Sun's  brig'.it  orb»  and  blocs  out  day. 

Here  in  the  shelter  of  the  woods  we  lodg'd, 
And  frighted  heardstrange  sounds  and  dismal  yelli, 
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Nor  nw  from  whence  ihry  came;  fur  all  the  night 
A  murky  itorm  deep  louring  o'er  our  heads 
Hung  immineniy  that  with  impervious  gloom 
OpposM  itself  to  Cynthia'8  silver  ray* 
And  shaded  all  beneath.     But  now  the  Sun 
With  orient  beams  ha^  chas'd  the  dewy  night 
From  Earth  and  Heaven ;  all  nature  stood  disclos'd : 
When  Iiiokin^  on  the  neighbouring  woods  we  saw 
The  ghastly  visage  of  a  man  unknown, 
An  uncouth  feature,  meagre,  pale,  and  wild; 
Affliction's  foul  and  terrible  dismay 
Sat  in  his  looks^  his  face  impaired  and  worn 
With  marks  of  (amine,  speaking  sore  distress; 
His  locks  were  tangled,  and  his  shaggry  beard 
Matted  with  filth;  in  all  things  else  a  Greek. 

Be  first  advanc'd  in  haste;  but  when  he  saw 
Trojans  and  Trojan  arms,  in  mid  career 
Stopt  short,  he  back  rccoiPd  as  one  surprised: 
But  soon  recovering  speed,  he  ran,  be  flew 
Precipitant,  and  thus  with  piteous  cries 
<)iir  ears  assail'd:  **  By  Heaven's  eternal  fires, 
iy  every  god  that  sits  enthron'd  on  high, 
By  tbifi  good  light,  rtlieve.a  wretch  forlorn, 
And  bear  me  hence  to  any  distant  shore, 
So  I  may  shun  this  savage  race  accurst. 
Tis  true  I  fought  among  the  Greeks  that  late 
With  sword  and  fire  o*ertum*d  Neptunian  Troy, 
And  laid  the  labour  of  the  gods  in  dust; 
For  which,  if  so  the  sad  offence  deserves, 
Plung'd  in  the  deep,  for  ever  let  me  lie 
Wbelm'd  under  seas ;  if  death  must  be  my  doom, 
Let  man  inflict  it,  axid  I  die  well  pleased." 

He  ended  here,  and  now  profuse  of  tears 
In  suppliant  mood  fell  prostrate  at  our  feet; 
We  bade  him  speak  from  whence,  and  what  he  was. 
And  how  by  stress  of  fortune  sunk  thus  low; 
Anchises  too  with  friendly  aspect  mild 
Gave  him  his  hand,  sure  pledge  of  amity. 
When,  thus  encouraged,  he  b^an  his  tale. 

"  I*m  one,**  says  he,  "  of  poor  descent,  my  name  , 
Is  Acbfemenides,  my  country  Greece, 
Ulysses*  sad  compeer,  who,  whilst  he  fled 
The  raging  Cyclops,  left  me  here  behind 
Disconsolate,  forlorn ;  within  the  cave 
He  left  me,  giant  Polypheme's  dark  cave ; 
A  dungeon  wide  and  horrible,  the  walls 
On  all  sides  furr*d  with  mouldy  damps,  and  hung 
With  clots  of  ropy  gore,  and  human  limbs. 
His  dire  repast:  himself  of  mighty  size, 
^oarse  in  his  voice,  and  in  his  visage  grim. 
Intractable;  that  riots  on  the  flesh 
^     Of  mortal  men,  and  swills  the  vital  blood. 
Him  did  I  see  snatch  up  with  horrid  grasp 
Two  sprawling  Greeks,  in  either  hand  a  man: 
I  saw  him  when  with  huge  tempestuous  sway 
He  dasht  and  broke  them  on  the  grundsil  edge; 
The  pavement  swam  in  blood,  the  walls  around 
Were  spatter'd  o*er  with  brains.  He  lapt  the  blood, 
And  chcw'd  tlic  tender  flesh  still  warm  with  life, 
7*hat  swellM  and  heav'd  itself  amidst  his  teeth 
As  sensible  of  pain.    Not  less  mean  while 
Our  chief  incensM,  and  studious  of  revenge. 
Plots  his  destruction,  which  he  thus  elTects: 
The  giant,  gorg*d  wiUi  flesh,  and  wine,  and  blood. 
Lay  stretcht  at  length  and  snoring  in  his  den, 
l^clching  raw  gobbets  from  his  maw,  o^frcharg'd 
With  purple  wine  and  cruddled  gore  coufus*d. 
We  gatlicr'd  round,  and  to  his  single  eye. 
The  single  eye  that  in  his  forehead  glar*d 
Lik*  a  full  moou,  or  a  broad  bumish'd  shield. 


A  forky  staff  we  dextrously  app1y*d. 
Which,  in  the  spacious  soc'ket  turning  round^ 
Scoopt  out  the  big  round  jelly  from  its  orb.  ' 
But  let  me  not  thus  interpose  delays : 
Fly,  mortals,  fly  this  curst  detested  raee: 
A  hundred  of  tlie  same  stupendous  size, 
A  hundred  Cyclops  live  among  tbe  bills. 
Gigantic  brotherhood,  that  stalk  along 
With  horrid  strides  o*er  the  high  mountains'  topi^ 
Enormous  in  their  gait ;  I  oft  have  heard 
Then*  voice  and  tread ;  oft  seen  them  as  they  pas^ 
Sculkiugand  scouring  down,  half  deaJ  with  fear. 
Thrice  has  the  Moon  washM  all  her  orb  in  light. 
Thrice  traverd  o*er  in  her  obscure  sojourn 
The  realms  of  night  inglorious,  since  Pre  liv'd 
Amidst  these  woods,  gleaning  from  thorns  uA 

shrubs 
A  wretched  sustenance.'*    As  thus  he  spoke. 
We  saw  descending  firom  a  neighbouring  hiU 
Blind  Polyphc>me ;  by  weary  steps  and  slow 
Tbe  groping  giant  with  a  trunk  of  pine 
£xplor*d  his  way :  around,  his  woolly  flocks 
Attended  grazing:  to  the  well-known  shore 
He  bent  his  course,  and  on  the  margin  stood, 
A  hideous  mon^ter,  terrible,  deiurm*d  ; 
Full  in  the  midst  of  his  high  front  there  gap'd 
The  spacious  hollow  where  his  eye-boll  roll*d, 
A  ghastly  orifice;  he  rinsM  the  wound. 
And  washed  auay  the  strings  and  clotted  blood 
That  cak'd  within;  then  stalking  through  the  deep 
He  fords  the  ocean ;  while  the  topmast  wave 
Scarce  reaches  up  his  middle  side:  we  stood 
Amaz'd,  be  sure;  a  sudden  hormur  chill 
Ran  through  each  nerve,  and  thrHl'd  in  every  vein. 
Till,  using  all  the  force  of  winds  and  oars. 
We  sped  away ;  he  heard  us  in'  our  course. 
And  with  his  outstretched  arms  around  him  grop^ 
But,  finding  nought  within  his  reach,  he  rais'd 
Such  hideous  shouts  that  all  the  ocean  shook. 
Ev*n  Italy,  though  many  a  league  remote. 
In  distant  echoes  an swerM;  ^tna  roar'd. 
Through  all  its  inmost  winding  caverns  roared. 

Roused  with  the  sound,  the  mighty  family 
Of  one-eyed  brothers  hasten  to  the  shore. 
And  gather  round  the  bellowing  Pulyphcme, 
A  dire  assembly :  we  with  eager  haste 
Work  every  one,  and  from  afor  behold 
A  host  of  giants  covering  all  the  shore. 

So  stands  a  forest  tall  of  mountain  oaks 
Advanc'd  to  mighty  growth:  tbe  traveller 
Hears  from  the  humble  valley  where  he  ridca 
The  hollow  murmurs  of  the  winds  that  blow 
Amidst  the  boughs,  and  at  tbe  distance  sees 
The  shady  tops  of  trees  unnumbered  rise, 
A  stately  prospect,  waving  in  the  clouds. 
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Ess^  aliquam  in  terris  gcntem  quae  siiS  impensa, 
suo  labore  ac  pcriculo,  beila  gerat  pro  )il>ertate 
alionim.  Nee  boc  finitimis,  aut  propinquae  vi- 
cinitatis  hominibuif,  aut  terris  continenti  junctis 
prjuhtet.  Maria  trajiciat:  ne  quod  toto  orbe 
terramm  injustum  imperium  nit,  et  ubique  jus, 
fas,  lex,  potentissima  sint.    Liv.  Hist.  lib.  33. 

W^HiLB  crowds  of  princes  your  deserts  proclaioi. 
Proud  in  their  number  to  enrol  your  name; 
While  emperors  to  you  commit  their  cause. 
And  Anna's  praises  crown  tlie  vast  applause; 
Accept,  great  leadiT,  what  the  Muse  recites, 
That  in  ambitious  verse  attempts  your  fights. 
Fir'd  and  transported  with  a  theme  so  new, 
I'cn  thousand  wonders  opening  to  my  view 
Shine  forth  at  once;  sieges  and  storms  appear, 
And  wars  and  conquests  fill  th'  important  year: 
Rivers  of  blood  I  see,  and  hills  of  slain. 
An  Iliad  rising  out  of  one  campaign.  • 

The  haughty  Gaul  beheld,  with  towering  pride. 
His  ancient  bounds  enlarg'd  on  every  side; 
Pyrene's  lofty  barriers  were  subdued. 
And  in  the  midst  of  his  wide  empire  stood; 
Ausonia's  states,  the  victor  to  restrain, 
Oppos'd  iheir  Alps  and  Apennines  in  vain, 
Nor  found  themselves,  with  strength  of  rocks  im- 
Behind  their  everlasting  hills  secur'd ;         [mur*d. 
The  rising  Danube  its  long  race  began. 
And  half  itfl  course  through  the  new  conquests  ran; 
Amaz*d  and  anxious  for  her  sovereign's  fates, 
Germania  trembled  through  a  hundred  states; 
Great  Leopold  himself  was  seiz'd  with  fL*ar; 
Ji^.  gazM  around,  but  saw  no  succour  near; 
He  gaz'd,  and  haif-abandon'd  to  despair 
His  hopes  on  Ilcav'n,  and  confidence  in  prayer. 

To  Britain's  queen  the  nation?  turn  their  eyes. 
On  her  resolves  the  western  world  relies, 
Conlkling  still,  amidst  its  dire  alarms, 
In  Anna's  councils,  and  in  Cburchill^i  arms. 
Thrice  happy  Britain,  from  the  kingdoms  rent. 
To  sit  the  guardian  of  the  continent! 
That  sees  her  bravest  son  adrancM  so  high, 
And  flourishing  so  near  her  prince's  eye ; 
Thy  favourites  grow  not  up  by  fortune's  sport. 
Or  from  the  crimes  or  follies  of  a  court; 
On  tbe  firm  basis  of  desert  they  rise. 
From  long-try 'd  faith,  and  friendship's  holy  tyes: 
Their  sovereign's  well-distinguish*d  smiles  they 

share. 
Her  ornaments  in  peace,  her  strength  in  war; 
The  nation  thanks  them  with  a  public  voice; 
By  showers  of  blessings  Heaven  approves  their 

choice; 
Eavy  itsf  If  is  dumb,  in  wonder  lost, 
And  fections  strive  who  shall  applaud  them  most. 

Soon  as  soft  v^al  breezes  warm  the  sky, 
Britannia's  colours  in  the  zephyrs  fly ; 
Her  chief  already  has  bis  march  begun. 
Crossing  the  provinces  himRclf  had  won. 
Till  the  Moselle,  appearing  from  afar. 
Retards  the  progress  of  the  moving  war. 
Beligbtfiil  stream,  had  Nature  bid  her  fall 
In  distant  climes  far  from  the  peijur'd  Gaul; 
But  now  a  purchase  to  the  sword  she  lies, 
H'.'r  harvests  for  uncertain  owners  rise. 
Each  vineyard  doubtful  of  its  master  grows, 
And  to  the  victor's  bowl  each  vintage  flows. 
The  discontented  shades  of  slaughter^  hosts. 
That  waiider*d  on  her  banks,  her  heroes  ghosts, 


Hop'd,  when  they  saw  Britannia^ii  anns' appear. 
The  vengeance  due  to  their  gre.it  deatiM  was  near* 

Our  godlike  leader,  ere  the  stream  be  pasty 
The  mighty  scheme  of  all  bis  bbours  cast. 
Forming  the  wondrous  year  within  his  thought  j 
His  bosom  glow'd  with  battles  yet  uufoaght. 
The  long  laborious  march  he  first  surveys. 
And  joins  the  distant  Danube  to  the  Maese, 
Between  whose  floods  such  pathless  forests  grow; 
Such  mountains  rise,  so  many  rivers  flow: 
The  toil  looks  lo\-ely  in  the  hero's  eyes. 
And  dant^er  serves  but  to  enhance  the  prize. 

Big  with  the  fote  of  Europe,  he  renews 
His  dreadful  course,  and  the  proud  foe  pursues ! 
Infected  by  the  burning  Scorpion's  heat. 
The  sultry  gates  roupd  his  chaf 'd  temples  beat. 
Till  on  the  bordei^  of  the  Maine  be  finds 
Defensive  shadows,  and  refreshing  winds. 
Our  British  youth,  with  in«bom  freedom  bold. 
Unnumbered  scenes  of  servitude  behold. 
Nations  of  slaves,  with  tyranny  debas'd, 
(Th(ir  Maker's  image  more  than  half  defiic*d) 
Hourly  iustriicted,  as  they  urge  their  toil. 
To  prize  their  queen,  and  love  their  native  soil. 

Still  to  the  rising  Sun  they  take  their  way 
Through  clouds  of  dust,  and  gain  upon  the  day* 
When  now  the  Neckar  on  its  friendly  coast 
With  cooling  streams  revives  the  fainting  bost^ 
That  cheerfiiilly  his  labours  past  forgets, 
Tbe  mid-night  watches,  and  the  noon-day  heats. 

O'er  prostrate  towns  and  palaces  they  past 
(Now  cover'd  o'er  with  woods,  and  hid  in  grass). 
Breathing  revenge;  whilst  anger  and  disdain 
Fire  every  breast,  and  boil  in  every  vein: 
Here  shatter'd  walls,  like  broken  rocks  from  far 
Rise  up  in  hideous  views,  the  guilt  of  war. 
Whilst  here  the  vine  o'er  bills  of  ruin  climbs, 
Industriotts  to  conceal  great  Bourbon*s  crimes. 

At  leugth  the  fame  of  England's  hero  drew 
Eugenio  to  the  g.'orious  interview. 
Great  souls  by  instinct  to  each  other  turn. 
Demand  alliance,  and  in  friendship  bum; 
A  niddcn  friendship,  while  with  stretch'd-out  riyt 
They  meet  each  other,  mingling  blaze  with  blaze. 
Polish'd  in  courts,  arid  harden'd  in  the  field, 
RenownM  for  conquest,  and  in  council  skill'd. 
Their  courage  dwells  not  in  a  troubled  flood 
Of  mountain  spirits,  and  fermenting  blood  ; 
Lodged  in  the  soul,  ^ith  virtue  over-nil'd, 
Inflam'd  by  reason,  and  by  reason  cool'd* 
In  houn  of  peace  content  to  be  unknown. 
And  only  in  the  field  of  battle  shown: 
To  souls  like  these,  in  mutual  friendship  join*d. 
Heaven  dares  intrust  the  cause  of  human-kind* 

Britannia's  graceful  sons  appear  in  anna. 
Her  harass'd  troops  the  hero's  presence  warmt. 
Whilst  the  high  hills  and  rivers  all  around 
With  thundering  poals  of  British  shouts  resound: 
Doubling  thcirspeed,  they  march  with  fresh  delight. 
Eager  for  glory,  and  require  the  fight. 
So  the  stanch  hound  the  trembling  deer  pmrsnes. 
And  smells  his  footsteps  in  the  tainted  dews. 
The  tedious  track  unraveling  by  degrees: 
But  when  the  scent  comes  warm  in  every  breeze, 
Fir'd  at  the  near  approach  he  shoots  away 
On  his  full  stretch,  and  bears  upon  his  prey. 

The  march  concludes,  the  variousrealmsare  put  j 
Th'  immortal  Schellenberg  appears  at  last: 
Like  hills  th'  aspiring  ramparts  rise  on  high. 
Like  Tal]e3ri  at  their  feet  the  trenches  lie; 
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Batteries  on  batterien  pnard  each  fatal  pass, 
Threatening  destruction;  rows  of  hollow  brass. 
Tube  behind  tube,  the  dreadful  entrance  keep, 
Whibt  in  their  wombstcn  thousand  thunders  sleep: 
Gicat  Churchill  owns,  charm'd  with  the  glorious 

sigbt, 
His  march  u*er--paid  by  such  a  promisM  fight. 

The  westtrn  Sun  now  shot  a  feeble  ray, 
And  taintly  bcatt'^rM  the  remains  of  day: 
Ev'niiig  approach'd  ;  but  oh  what  host  offi.es 
Were  nrvcr  to  bwhold  that  rvenio.?  close ! 
Thickening  their  ranks,  and  wedg'd  in  firm  array, 
TLt  riose-compactcd  Biitons  win  their  way; 
In  vain  the  caftnon  their  thrungM  war  defaced 
With  tracts  of  dinth,  and  laid  the  battle  waste; 
Still  pressing  forward  to  the  fight,  they  broke 
Throuirb  flames  of  sr.lphur,  and  a  night  of  smoke, 
Till  slauirhter*d  legions  filVd  the  trench  below, 
AnH  bore  their  fiorce  avengers  to  the  foe. 

High  on  the  works  the  mingling  hosts  engage; 
The  battle,  ki:)dk:d  into  tenfold  rage. 
With  showers  of  bullets  and  with  storms  of  fiiie 
Burns  in  f\ill  fury ;  heaps  on  heaps  expire. 
Nations  with  nations  mix'd  confusedly  die. 
And  lust  in  one  promiscuous  carnage  li^. 

How  many  geoon>us  Britons  meet  their  doom, 
l^ew  to  the  field,  and  heroes  in  the  bloom! 
Th*  iilustrious  youths,  that  left  their  native  shore 
To  march  wh'»re  Britons  m'Ter  march'd  before, 
(O  fatal  love  of  fame  I  O  glorious  heat. 
Only  dcstj"urtive  to  the  brave  and  great!) 
After  such  toils  o'(  rcome,  suf*h  dangers  past, 
StretchM  on  Bavarian  ramparts  breathe  their  last 
Bnt  hold,  my  Mrse,mp.y  no  romplaints appear, 
Kor  blot  the  day  with  an  upgrateful  tear: 
\Vhile  Muriburough  lives,  Bntannia's  stars  dis. 

I^lli-C 

A  friendly  light,  and  shine  in  innorpnrc. 
Pluncirjg  tliFonjch  seas  of  bhwd  his  fiery  steed 
WhereVr  his  fi  lends  retire,  orfcs  succeed; 
Thos  •  he  si'p.orts,  these  drives  to  sudden  flight. 
And  turns  the  various  fortune  of  the  fight. 

Forbear,  gnat  man,  rcnown'd  in  arms,  forbear. 
To  brave  the  thickest  terrours  of  ti.e  war, 
"Sor  hazard  thus,  confus'd  in  crowds  of  foes, 
Britannia's  >afrty,  and  the  world's  repose ; 
Let  nations  anxious  for  thy  life  abate 
This  scoin  of  danger,  and  contempt  of  fate: 
Thou  liV'st  not  for  thyself;  thy  queen  demands 
Conqut  st  and  pcac*  from  thy  victorious  hands; 
Kingdoms  and  cmpi»os  in  thy  fortune  join, 
And  Kurope's  destiny  depends  on  thine. 

At  lenjfth  the  lonp-di.sputed  pass  they  ^ain. 
By  crowded  armies  foitify'd  in  vain; 
The  war  breaks  in,  the  fierce  Bavarians  yield, 
And  s<e  thc'reamp  with  British  Iteionm  lilPd. 
So  Belgian  mounds  b(  ar  on  their  sliatter'd  sides 
The  sea's  whole  weiuht  inc^ea^'d  with  swelling 
But  if  the  rushing  wave  a  passage  finds,     [tides  ; 
F.ni-ag*d  by  wateiy  moon^,  and  uarring  winds, 
The  trembling  peasant  stes  his  country  round 
Cover'd  with  tempests,  aiul  in  oceans  drown'd. 

The  few  surviving  foe»  disperst  in  flight, 
(Refuse  of  swords,  and  gleanings  of  a  fight) 
in  eveiy  nistling  wind  the  victor  hear, 
And  Marlborough's  form  in  every  shadow  fear. 
Till  the  dark  cope  of  night  with  kind  embrace 
Jefiri*  nds  the  rout,  and  covers  their  disgrace. 

To  Donavert,  with  unresisted  force, 
J^  gay  victorious  anpy  bend^  its  course* 


The  growth  of  meadows,  and  the  pride  of  fields. 
Whatever  spoils  Bavaria's  summer  yieldsi 
(The  Danube's  great  iocreasc),  Britannia  shares, 
The  fo6d  of  armies  and  support  of  wars: 
With  magazines  of  death,  destructive  balls. 
And  cannon  doom*d  to  batter  Landan's  walli^ 
The  victor  finds  each  hidden  cavern  stur'd. 
And  turns  their  fury  on  their  guilty  lord. 

Deluded  prince!  how  is  thy  icrcainess  ennt. 
And  all  the  ^audy  dream  of  empire  lost. 
That  prcudly  set  ti.ec  on  a  fancyM  throne, 
An<i  made  imaginary  realms  thy  own  ! 
Thy  troops,  that  now  behind  the  Danabejoin, 
Shall  shortly  seek  for  shelter  from  the  Rhine. 
.Vor  fn  d  it  there!  Surrounded  with  alanns. 
Thou  hop'stthc  assistance  of  the  Gallic  arms; 
The  Gallic  arms  in  safety  shall  advance. 
And  crowd  thy  standards  with  thcpownr  of  France 
While,  to  exalt  thy  doom,  th'  aspiring  Gaul 
Shares  thy  destruction,  and  adorns  thy  fiilL 

Unbounded  courage  and  compassion  joiu'dj 
Tempering  each  other  in  the  victor's  mind, 
AltiTnately  proclaim  him  good  and  great. 
And  make  the  hero  and  tbe  man  complete. 
Ix)ng  did  he  strive  th*  obdurate  foe  to  gain 
By  profier'd  jnrace,  but  long  be  strove  in  vain; 
Till,  ijr*d  at  length,  he  thinks  it  vaiu  to  >pare 
His  rising  wrath,  «nd  gives  a  loose  to  war. 
In  vengeance  roint'd,  the  soldier  fills  his  hand 
With  sword  and  fire,  and  ravages  the  land, 
A  thousand  villages  to  ashes  turns, 
In  crackling  flames  a  thousand  harvests  burns. 
To  the  thick  ^woo<l8  the  wool'y  flocks  retreat, 
And  mixt  witli  bellowing  herds  coufui(*dly  bleat; 
Their  tnnnbiinsc  lords  the  common  shade  partake^ 
And  cries  of  infants  sound  in  every  bi*ake : 
The  listening  soldier  fix t  in  sorrow  stands, 
T,o*h  to  ob(y  his  leadrr*- ju«t  commands; 
The  leader  grieves,  by  g'.'nen)us  pity  8way*d, 
To  8  e  his  just  commands  so  will  obey'd, 

Butntiw  the  trumpet  terrible  from  far 
In  shriller  clanj^ors  animates  the  war; 
Confederate  drums  in  fulK  r  concert  beat. 
And  echoing  hills  the  loud  alarm  reprat: 
^JalPa's  proud  standards,  to  Bavaria's  joia*d, 
Unturl  th<>ir  gilded  lilies  in  the  wind  ; 
The  da rin^i. prince  his  bla>ted  hop<.'8  renews. 
And,  while  tlio  thiek  embattled  hoht  he  views 
Stretehtout  in  deep  in  ay.  and  diradful  length, 
Hi>>  heart  dilates,  and  glomes  in  hisstreiigtli. 

The  fatal  day  its  mighty  course  began. 
That  the  griev'd  world  had  long  desir'd  m  vain; 
States  that  their  new  captivity  bemoanM, 
Armies  of  nnrtyrs  that  in  exiic  iiroau'd, 
Siuhs  from  the  depth  of  gUiomy  dungt  oiis  heard, 
And  prayers  in  bitterness  of  soul  pifferr'd, 
F.uri'pe'i.  loud  erieK,that  Pr»»videii<'e  assail'd. 
And  Anna's  ardent  vows  at  length  piX'vaitM; 
The  <lay  was  cou;e  when  Heaven  desij^n'd  toshov 
His  care  and  conduct  of  the  world  below. 

Heboid  in  aufui  mareli  aud  dre^id  array 
The  long-extended  squadrons  shape  their  way! 
Death,  in  approaching  terrible,  imparts 
An  anxious  horrour  to  the  bravest  hearts; 
Yet  do  their  bi'ating  breasts  demand  the  strifif, 
And  thirst  of  glory  quells  the  love  of  life. 
Novulear  fears  cuu  Briti&h  minds  control: 
Heat  ot  revenge,  and  noble  pride  of  soul, 
O'erlook  the  foe,  advantug'd  by  his  post, 
lessen  his  numbers^  and  contract  bis  ho^t^ 
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Thine  only  son  pi«rcM  with  a  deadly  wonnd, 
ChokM  ilk  his  blood,  and  (Taspin^  on  the  gr^Nindi 
Thyaclt'  in  bondaG;<!  by  the  victor  kf-pt! 
Tlif  chief,  the  father,  aiid  the  captive^  wi^. 
An  English  Muse  i^  tonch'd  witli  goiieroiis  woi|i 
And  in  th*  unhapipy  man  forgets  the  foe! 
Greatly  d'.strt-st  !  ihy  hmd  cowiplaints  fbrbrar, 
Blame  not  the  turns  of  fAtk,  ami  chant^  of  war; 
(live  thy  brare  foes  th^-ir  doe,  ftor  biusrfi  to  owa 
The  fatal  field  by  Such  pr<*at  Icadinrs  wo*i, 
Tiie  fi'ld  whence  faiu'd  Kn^^nio  bore  away 
Only  ihc  st-Cviurl  honours  of  the  day. 
With  floot!s  of  gore,  that  fi-6m  the  Tan(]tiisli'd 

an. 

The  m  irshes  stngnatc,  and  the  river*  swell. 
Moimrains  of-siain  lio  hi^apM  upon  the  ground. 
Or  'midst  the  roarinirs  of  the  1)  unibe  drown'd; 
Whole  captiv«'  ho^  (he  conqiioror  detains 
111  painful  lioiida^,  and  inglorious  chuins; 
Rv'n  those  who  *icape  the  fetters  and  the  siford. 
Nor  seek  the  fortunes  of  il  happier  lotd, 
Their  racing  kini?  dishonours,  to  conipl<46 
Marlborough's  great  \%ork,  and  finish  the  defeat. 

From  Memm'fighen*s  hifii  domeg,  and  Augs- 
burg's walls, 
Tl)e  distant  battle  drives  th'  insnlting  Oault; 
Freed  by  the  terrour  of  the  victor's  name 
The  reseuM  states  his  great  protection  claim; 
Whilst  Ulme  th**approarh  of  her  deliverer  wait*. 
And  tou^s  to  open  her  obM^quious  icf^id^. 

The  hero*s  breast  still  swells  with  great desijnit. 
In  everv*  thoui.'ht  the  towering  genius  Chines : 
If  to  the  fi»e  his  di'ca<Ifiil  courw*  he  btnrU, 
O'er  the  wide  continent  his  march  extends  ; 
If  sieges  ill  his  labouring  thoughts  are  forin'd, 
Caiitpsare  as<:iiultHl,  and  an  army  sturm*d; 
If  to  the  fij^ht  his  active  soul  i'i  ueni, 
The  fate  of  F.uro|>e  turns  on  its  ci6iit. 
What  distant  Ion;!,  what  region,  caj>  afit>rd 
An  action  wt>Tthy  his  victorious  swoni  ? 
Whei-e  will  he  next  the  flying  (Jaul  def-^at, 
To  make  the  seriei*  i.f  his  toils  complete  } 

Where  the  swoln  Rhine  rushinjf  with  all  its  force 
Dividc-s  the  hostile  uati6ns  in  its  conrse. 
While  each  contracts  its  bm:nds,  or  wider  gro\vi| 
EnlarijrM  or  straiU^nM  as  th*^  riier  Hows, 
On  Gallia's  side  a  mighty  bulwark  stan<!s. 
That  all  the  wid  -extended  plain  commands; 
Twice,  since  the  war  was  kiudl  d,  ha*  it  trvM 
The  victor's  rage,  and  twiee  has  cbTng*d  its  siilej 
Am  oft  whole  armies,  with  the  prize  i>*«Tioy'jl, 
Have  the  long  summer  on  its  wads  employ'd. 
Hither  our  mighty  chi^f  his  arm-*  direets, 
Heiiee  futuie  triumphs  fr  .»m  the  war  exm-cts; 
And  though  the  doj?  star  had  its  course  begim, 
Cairies  his  arms  still  lUtir'T  t«i  the  Sun : 
Fixt  Oil  tlie  jrlorlous  O'-tio'i,  he  torg*'ts 
The  change  ol'^eaxons  and  iuen  aae  df  h^alJB; 
No  toils  are  painful  that  cm  dnnsershow. 
No  ciiuK's  unliivily,  that  contain  a  foo. 

The  roving  Gaul,  to  h  s  <»«n  bounds  rerjtrain'd, 
I.earns  to  ineamp  within  his  native  land, 
Hut  soon  at  the  victorious  ln)st  he  spies. 
From  hill  to  hill,  from  stream  ti»  stream  h*  flleai 
Such  dire  impressions  in  his  heart  remain  rp'son: 
Of   Marlborouuh's  sword,  and    ITocbstet's  i«ta| 
In  vain  Britannia***  mighty  chief  besets 
Their  shady  ctjverts,  and  obst?ureretrcati»; 
They  fly  the  cOnqueror*tf  approaching  taui^> 
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fern  ftnd  floods  possest  the  middle  space, 

)rovok*dthey  would  have  feai'd  to  pa-iS  ; 

nor  floods  can^stop  Britauniu's  bands, 

r  proud  foe  rang'd  on  their  Uurders  stun<ls. 

,  my  Muse,  what  numbers  wilt  thou  tind 

lie  fariou^  troop'*  in  battle  join'd  I 

■i  I  he.ir  the  drums  tumultuous  sound 

)rs'  shouts  and  dying  groans  confound, 

dful  burst  of  cannon  rend  the  skies, 

he  thunder  of  the  battle  rise.        fprovM, 

m  great  Marlborough's  mighty  Soul  was 

the  shock  of  charging:  hostv  nmnov'd, 

anfusion^  horrour,  and  despair, 

I  all  thedreadfill  scfenes  of  war: 

ul  thought  the  fieW  of  death  snrveyVl, 

Dg  squadrons  s^nt  the  timely  aid, 

repulsVl  battalion -i  to  engage, 

:ht  the  doubtful  battle  where  to  rage, 

an  angel  by  divine  commmd 

ng  tempests  shakes  a  guilty  land, 

3f  late  o'er  pa?e  Britannia  past, 

1  serene  he  drives  the  furious  blast; 
is'dth'  Almighty's  orders  to  perform, 
the  whirlwind,  and  dire<*t8  the  storm. 

2  the  haughty  household-  troops  advance  ! 
d  of  F.uropc,  and  the  pride  of  Fiance, 
s  whole  art  each  private  soldier  knows, 
I  a  genei-al's  love  of  conquest  glows; 
he  marches  on,  and  void  of  fear 
t  ti'C  shaking  of  the  British  spear: 
oienee  !  with  native  firefdom  brave, 
nest  Briton  scorns  the  highest  slave: 
>tand  fury  fne  their  souls  by  turns, 
Jon's  glory  in  eneh  warrior  burns; 
Its,  as  in  his  arm  th*  important  day 
he  t'iitc  of  his  arreat  monarch  lay: 
md  jr!or5..us  actions,  that  mi^it  claim 
rant  laureif,  ami  immortal  fame,  . 

in  crowds  of  f;lorions  actions  lie, 
ips  of  heroes  nndi<«tiii<:uish'ddie. 
(T,  how  Can  I  hei»old  tjiy  fate, 
the  wonders  of  lliy  youth  relate! 
I  1  sec  the  gay,  the  brave,  the  young, 
lie  cloud  ot  war,  aud  Uk'.  unsun?  ! 
f  conquest  In-  resigns  \t\t,  breath, 
d  with  linghmd's  >:!ory,siniltfs  in  death, 
jut  begin?,  the  fiailic  si|uadroiis  run, 
'd  in  erowd^  to  inet:t  the  fate  ti^ey  shun  ; 
Is  of  fiery  .steeds  with  wounds  tiiioNfix'il, 
in  gore,  with  their  d«ad  mantes  mixt, 
japsofspoarsand  standardsdnvfruaniiiiul, 
e  Danube's  bloody  whirlpools  drownM. 
f  btdd  youths,  boin  on  thcdistai.t  S^nne, 
cling  b«)nievs  (>f  the  rajiid  I{li6ne, 
\i  the  Seine  her  flouery  fields  div'id»*s, 
e  the  Loire  through   winding;  vineyards 
I  the  rolling  billows  sweep  away,   f glides, 
» Scythian  seas  their  bloated  coips convey, 
tnbeim's  towers  the  Gaul,  with  w.ld  af- 
the  various  havoc  of  the  ti^ht;       [fright, 
iiig  banners,  that  so  oit  ha<l  stoml 
in  fieldai  of  d'-ath,  and  stn-ams  of  blood, 
the  guarded  enemy  to  reaeb, 
triumphant  in  the  fatal  breach,' 
e  the  broken  fix.*'s  remotest  lines, 
dy  veteran  with  trar8resia;ns. 
tunatc  Tallard !  Oh,  who  can  name 
gs  of  i-age,  of  sorrow,  and  of  shame, 
h  mixt  tumnlt  in  thy  bosom  awell'd, 
rat  thou  saw'st  thy  bnvcst  troops  rtpvU'd,  I  That  bear»  Um  lwc€  of  vmioft  in  hit  namt. 
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Austria's  yonng  monarch,  whoie  imperial  sway 
Soeptrqund  thrones  are  flestin*d  to  obey, 
WbOMflbsted  ancestry  so  high  extends 
pagan  gods  his  lineage  end^ 
^m  afar,  in  gratitude  to  own 
Thc'great  supporter  of  his  father's  throne :     ^ 
What  tides  of  glory  to  his  bosom  ran, 
Clasp'd  in  th*  embraces  of  the  godlike  man! 
How  were  his  eyes  with  pleasing  wonder  fixt 
To  see  such  fire  with  so  much  sweetness  mixt. 
Such  easy  greatness,  such  a  graceful  port. 
So  turii'd  and  finish*d  for  the  camp  or  court ! 

Achilles  thus  was  form'd  with  every  grace. 
And  Nirtrus  shone  but  in  the  second  place ; 
Thus  the  great  father  of  almighty  Rome 
(nivinely  flusht  with  an  immortal  bloum, 
That  Cytherea's  fragrant  breath  bestowM) 
In  all  the  chatins  of  his  bright  mother  gIow*d. 

Tbe  royal  youth  by  Marlborough's  presence 
chaim'd. 
Taught  by  his  counsels,  by  his  actions  warm*d. 
On  Landau  with  redoubled  fury  falls. 
Discbarges  all  the  thunder  on  its  walls, 
0*er  mine*   and  caves  of  death  provokes   tbe 

fight. 
And  learns  to  conquer  in  the  hero's  s'ght. 

The  Dritish  chief,  fur  mighty  tolls  reiiownM, 
IncreasM  in  titles,  and  with  conquests  cruwn'd. 
To  Belgian  coasts  his  tedious  march  renews. 
And  the  long  windings  of  the  Rhine  pursues. 
Clearing  its  bordcrb  from  usurping  foes. 
And  blest  by  rescued  nations  as  he  goes. 
Treves  fears  no  more,  freed  from  its  dire  alarms; 
And  Traerbach  fi'els  the  terrour  of  his  arms  : 
Seated  on  rocks  her  proud  foundations  shake. 
While  Marlborough  presses  to  the  boU  attack. 
PlantK  all  his  Uittcries,  bids  his  cannon  roar. 
And  bhows  how  Landau  might  have  faH'n  before. 
Scaped  at  his  near  approach,  great  Louis  fears 
Vengeance  reserv'd  for  his  declining  years, 
Forgets  his  thirst  of  universal  sway. 
And  scarce  can  teach  his  subjects  to  oljcy; 
His  arms  he  finds  on  vain  attempts  einployM, 
Th*  ambitious  pmjects  for  his  race  deMroy*d, 
The  works  of  ai^es  sunk  in  one  campaign. 
And  lives  of  millions'  sacrilic*d  in  vain. 

Such  are  th*  effects  of  Anna's  n»val  cares: 
By  her,  Dritannia,  j;reat  in  foreijm  wars, 
Ranges  through  nations,  wherisoc'er  dis;oin'd. 
Without  the  wonted  aid  of  s(.a  and  wind. 
By  her  th*  unfettered  Ister's  states  are  free, 
And  taste  the  sweets  of  En.di^h  liberty: 
But  who  can  tell  the  joys  of  those  that  lie 
Beneath  the  ''onstaiit  influence  of  her  eye! 
Whilst  in  diffusive  showers  her  bounties  fall 
Xike  Heaven's  indulgence,  and  descend  on  all. 
Secure  the  happ)',  succour  the  dis*rest, 
Make  eveiy  suhjcct  glad,  and  a  whole  people  best. 

Thus  would  I  fain  Britannia's  wars  rehearse. 
In  the  smooth  records  of  a  faithful  verse; 
That,  if  such  numbers  can  o*cr  time  prevail, 
May  tell  po>terity  the  wondrous  talr. 
When  actions,  unadornM,  arc  faint  and  weak. 
Cities  and  countries  must  be  taught  to  speak; 
Gods  may  descend  in  factions  from  the  skit^s. 
And  rivers  fnim  their  oozy  beds  arise ; 
Fiction  nrray  deck  the  truth  with  spurious  rays. 
And  round  the  hen»  cast  a  borr<)w*d  biuze. 
Marlborouuh's  exploits  appear  divinely  bright, 
And  prpiidly  shioc  m  their  own  uatiie  light; 
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Rais'd  of  themselves,  their  genoine  dumi  they 

bon&t. 
And  those  who  paint  them  tmctt  pnise  them  i 


COWLETS  EPITAPH  ON  UIBiSSLR 

TRAJISLATEO  BY  MR.  AODIfOH. 

From  life's  superfluoua  cares  enlarf'd. 

His  debt  of  human  toil  discharged. 

Here  Cowley  lies!  beneath  this  shed. 

To  every  worldly  interest  dead; 

With  decent  poverty  coatent. 

His  hours  of  ease  not  idly  spent} 

To  fortune's  goods  a  foe  profest. 

And  hating  wealth  by  all  carest. 

I'is  true  he's  dead;  for  oh!  how  small 

A  spot  of  earth  is  now  his  all : 

Oh !  wish  that  earth  may  lightly  lay. 

And  every  care  be  far  away; 

Bring  flowers;  the  short-liv'd  roses  bring. 

To  life  deceased,  fit  ofTering: 

And  sweets  around  the  poet  strow. 

Whilst  yet  witli  life  his  ashes  glow. 


POEMATJ. 

INAUGURATIO  REGIS  GVUEtMl\   1689. 

Tiiyrut, 

Hfc  inter  corylos,  umbroea  cmcnmina,  densas, 
Nos  cantare  pares  quoniam  conventmna  ambo, 
Dicamus  laudes  heroum  (ut,  Mopse,  solemns) 
Tempora  tmnsibunt  sic  lata  canentibas,  k,  nunc 
Die  a.;!e,  quos  nostro  celebrari  carmine  sumes. 

Mopsta*    Tityrc,  nunc  reddaiitur  eis  pia  muneia 
laudum, 
Oria  qui,dedcrint  nobis  placidamque  qnietem; 
Scilicet  ill  irum  rcsonent  encomia  sylvae. 
Qui  dignabantur  rcpni  fulcirc  ruinas.        [cicutSB; 

T.    Tanta  baud  conveniunt  bumili   tenaique 
Sed  quoniam  in  magnis,  dicunt,  voluifse  sut  esse; 
Ipse  tuas,  CJulielme,  canani  laud<«que  Marisp; 
Nam,  quos  junxit  amor,  nemo  scjungere  debet. 

M.    Tunc  mihi  Phoebe  fave,  Mussque  fi«-«te 
canenti, 
Ne  culjia  ingenii  illoi-um  minuautur  honores. 

T.    A  St  ego  nee  Pb»Ebum  euro,  Pboebi  ve  soroies, 
Carmina  namque  mihi  cedit  nunc  lemma  canenti. 

M.  Sint  Tuiet  illustri  proavorum  stemmate  clari, 
Sunt  mazis  ornati  propriis  virtutibus  ambo, 

T,  Si  rex  est  regit  immanes  qui  pectoris  aestus; 
Turn  qoot  rrgna tenet  Gulielmus !  quotque  Maria ! 

M,   Inclytus  hie  Mavors,  sapiens  haec  altera 
Pallas, 
Vulnerat  ille  armts,  forma  sed  rolnerat  ilia. 

7'.  .Suando  vias  Pelagi  tentarunt,  molesuperbua 
Sustulit  ad  nubes  mare  se,  fastuque  tumebat. 

M.  2uando  tellurium  tetigerunt.  Arcades  omncs 
Pani  deo  Arcadia?  tencnim  mactavimus  agnuni. 

T,    Tunc  iterum    totus    rcsonat    modulamine 
campus, 
Miscent  pastores  iterum  nymphaeqoe  choreas. 

M,  Lx»tus  gramineis  lusit  tunc  agnus  in  agris, 
Floribus  atque  novis  hcedi  insiluere  petulci. 

T.  juantus  erat  victor  Gulie^mus,  quando  po^ 
Vicit  coixla,  hostes  vicit,  vicitque  seipsum !    [pelli 

»  These  verses  occasioned  Mr.  Addison's  being 
elected  into  Magdalen  College. 
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Kit  iipoDsi  vlrtntem  &  regoa  Maria, 
reguis,  et  tanto  digiia  morito. 
lie  imperio,  oulli  est  virtute  aecxsodoB, 
.  Stella,  miyori  luce  refiUget. 
ilit  Stellas  micat  inter  luna  minores, 
acta  est  sociis,  regina  videtur.    [mur, 
noa  illis  nunc,  Tityre,  digna  prece- 
3Cori,  pecorisque  dedere  magistris  ? 
un  inveniano,  quam  donavere,  quie- 
ccbIos  exoraet  sidus  utnunque !  [tern! 

s  Addison,  Commensalis  e  ColL  Reg, 


RETURN  OF  KING  WILUAM 
FROM  IRELAND, 

THE  BATTLE  OF  THE  BOY  HE  '. 

I  impatiens  excussit  leraa  catenas, 
I  Martem,  intestinosque  labores, 
nque  graves  videre  tumultus 
1 !  tanti  virtus)  in  vincula  missi, 
tque  trahunt  et  carcere  vitam. 
nis  horrcscunt,  aspera  rura 
^ete  spinarum,  autumnus  lemse 
cultorque  deest  quserentibus  arvis. 
dolis  instat  peregrina  secundis, 
[>remit  lusciva  potentia  plebern; 
gens  omnis  abit,  nianifestat  ubique 
ictus,  vul tuque  jaborat  in  uno. 
I  tardos  sic  crevit  Hibernia  poenas, 
9  maturuit  ilia  ruins : 
intoncquaquam  vindice  digna, 
t^ndas  Gulielmi  fnserat  iras. 
gnavani  dudum  resoluta  quietem, 
viva  tuis,  Nassove*  vetemum 
mguoi  sopitos  suscitat  ignes. 
1  fecit  strages !  que  pnelia  movit ! 
axles^  et  campo  sanguis  inundat* 
nt  pemgendo  peiisa  sorores, 
mit  sub  pondere  cymba  Charontis. 
us  Csrsar  fugientia  corripit  hostes 
le  trahit  partem  sua  quamque  ruina: 
pestas  banc  obniit,  eminus  ilia 
,  frustraque  evitat  missile  ferrum. 
»arnas  differt  fugiendo  sequaces, 
redit  moritura  paludi. 
loiigo  se  solvit  Hibernia  luctu, 
pulsi  tandem  indignata  tyranni 
it  vincia,  optatasque  catenas 
jugo  Gulielmi  omata  superbit* 
am  dilecta  Deo !  nimiumque  Britanni 
.*  si  exundantia  gaudia  nullus 
lor,  et  ducis  *  hand  ignobile  fatum 
3S  non  rastigaverat  xstus. 
to  toti'  8  securus  ab  hoste, 
ille,  ille  aris  fldus  avjtis 
uccubuit  pietate  insignis  et  armis. 
lalejaces  veneranda  mole  cadaver! 
vultOs!  et  frontis  lapta  S'uectus ! 
heu  prisca  fides !  et  bcllica  virtus  . 
ura  parem  ■ 

len  taceas  intempestiva  dolorcs, 
taceas^  non  hoc  sine  mimine  Divftm 

AcademiiB  Oxoniensis  Gratulatio  pro 
Rnissimi  Regis  Gulielmi  ex  Iliberiua 
»tiise,  c  Theatre  Sbeldoniano,  Aunu 

at  duke  of  Schomberg,  whose  death 
looted  by  many  of  our  poets* 


Evenisse  pnto:  Senis  aspera  dta  tritiinplii^* 
Famam  auxere  tui,  victor  Gulielme,  ncc  idm 
JEmuIa  diviros  virtus  partitur  bonores.       .[trm 

1,  decus,  i,  Dostrum !  agnoscat  fera  Gallia  dav-' 
Victricem,  etquoe  te  vidit  prima  arma  gereoteiii^ 
Sentiat  expletas  maturo  in  corpore  vires. 
Sitl  caveas,dum  te  in  bellum  rapit  impetus  ardens^ 
O  caveas,  aimio  ne  marte  impulsus  in  bostes 
Irrueres,  latamque  darent  tria  regua  niinaok 

Insane  tandem  parce  indulgere  laboriy 
Parce,  Jacobe,  ultra  Lodoici  innitier  armis. 
Disccrptos  frurtra  nunc  luges  frontis  houores  i 
Sera  sibi  veniunt  tandem  suspiria,  serd 
Nunc  quererisy  quanquam,  nisi  mens  tibi  Iwm 
£t  nisi  credideras  faliaci  uxorius  arti,        [fuisset. 
Jam  laetus  poteras  placidis  dare  jara  Britanois, 
Et  rexisse  gregem,  fato  meliore,  pateruum ; 
Sed  nunc  Pares  obstant,  et  non  revocabilis  ordo. 

Jos.  AuDiSON,  e  ColL  Magi, 


ffONORATJSSIMO  VIRO 
CAROLO  MONTAGUE,  ARMIGERO, 

8CACCARII    CANCELLARIO,     JBRARII     PRAFBCTO, 
REGI  A  SECRETIORIBUS  COMSILIIS,  &C 

Cum  tanta  auribus  tuis  obstrepat  vatum  nequissi- 
morum  turba,  nihil  est  cur  queraris  aliquid  ino- 
sitatum  tibi  cuntigisse,  ubi  prseclarum  hoc  arga- 
mentum  meis  etiam  numeris  violatum  conspex- 
eris.  Quantum  virtute  betlica  pra^stant  Britanni, 
recens  ex  rebus  gestis  testatur  gloria;  quam  vero 
in  humanioribus  pacis  studiis  nou  emineamus. 
indicia  sunt  quos  nuper  in  lucem  emisimus  versi-v 
culi.  Suod  si  Congrevius  ille  tuus  divine,  quo 
solet,  furore  correptus  materiam  banc  uon  exer- 
nasset*  vix  tanti  esset  ipse  pax,  ut  ilia  Isetaremur 
tot  perditissimis  poetis  tam  misere  decantata. 
At,  dum  alios  insectur,  raei  ipsius  oblitus  iuisse 
videor,  qui  baud  minores  forsan  ex  Latinis  tibi 
moleiftias  allaturus  sum,  quam  quas  iUi  ex  vema- 
culis  suis  carininibus  nttulerunt;  ni&i  quod  inter 
ipsos  cruciatus  lenimentum  aliquod  dolori  tribuat 
tormenti  varietas.  Nee  quidem  unquam  adduci 
]K»8sem,  ut  po^ma  }>atrio  sermone  consonptum 
oculis  tuis  subjicerem,  qui  ab  i>tis  conatibus  cste- 
ros  omnes  scribcndo  non  minus  detcrres,  quotn 
ftivendo  excitaveris. 

Humanitatis  tuse 
Magd.  Coll.  cultor  devotissimus, 

Oxon.  1697.  JosEPUUS  Addisom. 


PAX  GUUELMl  AVSPrcnS  EUROPJE 
REDDITA,  1697. 

PoSTQUAM  ingens  clamoriuo  virAm,  sterpitusqoe 

tubarum, 
Atquc  omnis  belli  cecidit  fragor;  aspice  Casar, 
:2ua2  tibi  soliciti,  turba  importuna,  poetae 
Munera  dcducunt:  generosae  a  pectore  flammte, 
DiraH]ue  armorum  etifigies,  nimulachraque  belli 
Tristia  diifugiant:  O  tandem  absiste  triumphis 
Expl<  tus,penitusqueaiiimo  totuui  cxcute  Martem. 

Non  ultra  ante  oculos  numeruso  uiilite  campi 
Miscentur,  solito  ni-c  ferveut  arva  tuinului; 
Stat  cir»*um  alter  quies,  cur^'oqu*?  innixus  aratro 
liescrtas  fossas,  et  custra  minantia  castris 
Rusticus  inrertit,  tacitu  formidine  lustrans 
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Horroremqne  locsct  funento!!  stngihuA  aems. 
jMnqae  Kupervailuin  et  iiiii..ifuiiiu  lonjza  tirescit 
Bsp«ctata  se^s,  jam  pFopucnacnla  rt<lcijt 
Verr  novo;  inMieins  minilikur  meolu  cuIkios, 
Xuxorii  niqu('M>li,pt  tuict^nfmasBnisuinemt'^seiii. 

Aa|>ici^  lit  tiit'i  excitus  veiiit  ailveiia  niundo 
Bellorom  inri^Tis  sedrm,  f r  confusa  ruiri'm 
Oppida,  It  cveisoh  thiniutAnini  turbine  niiiros! 
Vt  tr<*pi(l(»«;  rcruin  Ann  alt  a,  tristeinqiie  !aburnin 
Inquitit  m  ii(  m,utt.>nitis  lit  sp.  rtnt  iKv-llid 
iM'iiiiriitav  tiirr-  ft,  tt  ailhuc  |>t)l|(itu  criK.rc 
FimninH,  rtinitj^usfp.u.  Oinioiidi  volnt  re  csiinpos! 

Hir,  iibi  s.ixa  jaooiitdispcrso  infc-.'Ja  ciTfcbro, 
AtqiK*  intorvrplis  lii/nrit  ^Ji-.  Oititi  !:iur"p, 
Vtxiliiiii  iiitrep'dns'  fix't,  cii  tr-mp-jr*  diuUtm 
B»flfp'«os  p<liri£  pi^ri"i.l..3(.pic  luurws  n'?\unSrat. 
lile  rucnR  a'-ji.  in  in  nir'.Um,  <\ni\  Wr  ra  <;:rando 
Spar-ifl  tV.erir  cinniin.et  p:«:»ii>i  iicnis.^iniuAiniber, 
Sll!p^M:(-flm  iiucr«m,  ti:trasqiie  birumiiu'  nubes 
!nvT  «li*i.r,  ori-b.oque  niin  n<tm  fulv.un?  fumuin. 
Ur  vnrio  aiiriaoiu,  <'t  d's'.f  rtis  iiri'iirpiu  >skx.s 
Ala'.iia  i!i  <-t<iriiit,  scopuiisqiie  iiniiia.tc  itiinantur 
Bt  super  horrifk'is,  &  fomiidabiie  )Yf-ndeiit ! 

iiic  pe^t^m  iM.'Oultain,  &  fiecuudus    sulphurc 

Cernpff  rrat,  majrno  qiias  inter  motutiimuitu 
Praplia  forvtrbant;  snhito  cum  ciaustra  fnigore 
Horrmiduin  disrupta  tonaut.sciniustuqm*  membra, 
Fiuiiaut  sq'io  r.rtns,  laiiiat:ique  eur])o:a  Icthum 
Corripit  iurormc,  ct  roiat  attr  in  .TtluTe  turtio. 

Sir,  pustquam  Kuc.  ladi  drjccit  fxilniine  fpatrcs 
CfcIiculAni  patrr,  it  vctnit  c»>nteiimen^  ilivos: 
DivulsMu  terras  facii  m,  irurnttsqiic  ruina?; 
Mortales  stupucrc;  altuir.  Iiinc  nii'-antur  abcsse 
PClinii,  iiivcrtique  iinis  radiribux  ^'s^rm: 
H«c  fluriiim  in«»|i;vi  intrr  c««ifu';aquc  ^  ixa 
Rcptarc,  a!*juc  al'is  disi'^rroin  «'urn  ••»^  rip's, 
iitant  dubii,<f.  nof>««5  ntoiitrs  r.mbi;;>.ji'i-  p  quinint, 
Ernirf  «Tnbi2«:i)  f!u-i,  v.t  n<i\itatf'  N  ro  iMn. 

Xnmpe  hie  Aur'JU'i  nujKrr  vrxilln  sr-fiit;? 
CoiiHu\<'r»'  a<irs,  hir,  asp*  r:i  rorc*:*,  Biit'.iiini, 
(frrriiaiius(p:r  fi  rox,  et  juucto  fViuUit  I?ilc:ri; 
Sujquc  inv  \  Bon.n-,  et  cclIo  danuiatu.s  iii^i'io 
Vitiiiii  a>;iv  i'l  tciici-ris;  ct  qui  <'iU«lii;i»  u.l-  pcrus'o 
J>i»ro!i  r  :.«;i,  oti  pio<lit  vtstli'iy  Plm-bi: 


Horridus  exurils,  CSulielmi  tnpentia  fkcte 
Di'scribit  soriio,  pavnataqiie  id  ordine  belta 
Attentas  nuincrat,  neque  brtiniaiA  aut  frif iiracnnt. 
Kii !  vastoc  iiiTiuni  tmc^ns  «i  pvlilda  rf*?na 
Deserit,  imperio  extremam  *  qui  imbjicit  orUfiii, 
Indigeiias(|tie  hyemef,  BrituiiuiUqise  HerM  peftt- 

rat 
T.uhiinibu<fdcitifl;  iiihetint  niific  ftisa  NamarpA 
McB;iia,  rftini;  taft)«i  qwe  aanentne  pinrima  flaxil 
Bohiia,  nunc  dubii  palma  iiidiscreta  S:-iic<«i. 
^uefariiit.ct  quanta  nri!  que  vcrtice  in  aofd 
A«nu:git!  quali  firmat  'i-csti^ia  trrcs^u, 
MnjcstatR  lU'ii,  et  tiirro  tprctabilis  un.*! 

Sic  olifn  Aleides.  immaiiia  inemhra  tefinifl 
Instratus  spolii^,  vastase  mole  f-rchat, 
fc'vandri  aaiplcxus  dcxtiasnqu"  a«lmiijrcre  i*rjr*r« 
Cum  pfrterc't,  ti!Cti>qa(»  inf^t-nit  succr  dertt  hiwprt. 
Durn  pu;nias,  Gulicime,  tutu,  caiup^Mque  cru- 
ento«  ■«■ 

Accipit,  in  Tcnis  ebullitvividud  hnmor»       [anljr. 
C-'nli  micaiit  crebro,  et    meutein  fcrit  buioIui 
Nonjaui  RtpiiaKM  huNtis  |>iipu*abitur  agros 
Iinpune,  aut  ai'itubit  inultas  Samiata  pnedas. 
:^uis  tamcQ  ille  procul  frsuiitu»'.  :iu»  uwrmun 
vuigi 
Nassovium  insrcmioant!  video  cava  littora  circna 
Pi'rvcr«  remij^ibus,  8ubiti*N|uu  BU»<»Mrere  velis. 
Ariglia  Rolve  aietuK,<'t  inaues  tnitte  qucnelaj, 
Nas<uvi  fit^ura  tui,  defistc  tuuieuten 
ProRpiccn*  in  fliictufi  aiiiino  su-)M?u&a»  trucecqaft 
objurgare  noto»,  taniamq'ie  reqnirtrre  puppin: 
0))tutuH  tibi  Ca*Jiar  ade«t,  irae  ut  ante  vkiebis 
SolliiMtum  bi  Hi  stiKliii,  fatalia  Gallo 
Cvin'iilia  et  tucitas  vi/rsantiMn  in  pi-ctore  pucnat. 
Olii  srrata  qui^'H  et  pax  traoqui'la  Tcrenduni 
Composuit  vi|ituin»  la^tosq^eaiflavit  houf>->^ 
('t  liciixi  rjrnuni  st.'  plunmusaieniiiie  mites 
A^L.i''nuTat  latcri!  ut  ]Kitriam  veteresque  pcoatn 
[(<-<p'.f.'it  cxultniis!  juvai  UNtcutare  rcccntes 
On*  ci<arrioe»,  et  vulnera  cnida,  notasqiic 
Mucronuni  iiisiigut-.s  affl^rgquo  suiphure  memhrb 
(■hara  stiipct  cunjux,  rtyluci'^qur:  iurrerta  inariti 
j  Vi'stigiit  tariem;  trcpida  f'ormidiiK  pmU» 
.  S*  It  proru',  et  patrios  horn-M*it  nescin  vnltDS. 
\  \\\r  sjravcN  casn<i,  diiri  •  t  iitm*rim:iia  b«  Hi 


Undiqu;*  cniivi  niuiit,  tv>tunj  ron.^crij.la  p;r  (jih-in 
/i;«nina,  .N;jj!So\  i(|uc  \:iU\-,  .i-joii'libus  rmiiis  [rent, 
(  iiriinij'u-a  t»*j;HJit.  fn.TntuKqur  tt  mnrinuia  mis- 
'l',i\l\  vari«Mli-;inj;cta  sil'.i,  t'^l  <Jis»  .n:i  liuL"  >• 


liiUiurr^t,  tiunidisr|u<>  iIi^taurat  pririi  a  verbis. 
Sir,  pr.st<piMni  in  fiatriHni  loi'Ci.n'la  herwhnji.irrt 
f"irv\fr«m  attuU-rai  ),Mjt]t-;n,  l-fnamquer^ccntcu 
Kvp(/^u.t  f  •  rails,  pt  tortile  vt-UcriN  aunim. 


'I"»r  tamcii  r.  mi'dii'*,  di;'  ic»r',  f»»rri^'<nuc,  turii>is    j  Nrivitn  tr-rriticis  inhiritia  littoru  mmi^tris 
Extrr.     Til  vltum  (si  qtn"'J  una  (.aiiniisfi  pl»^sunt)  j  Describit,  niixto  spii.inteni  incvudia  l\ii:io      [ta 
Actipies,  p.pMiiquc  chcoinia  scja  luliiri,  |  Strp«'Ut'-in,  ♦. ij-iloMpie  ft-ras,  p  a'.istr<K|iie  ffoiuti'. 

l'u<'in  varias  c<loi-tum  or'ti--^,  b'uUii^qiU^Min'Tva!     j 
Omnibus  o:natunf,Maiti  lUn'dvcina  funitli 
Ci'Hd  dit  iiivitu,  et  lauto  sc  jactat  alQir.iio.   [cr«rii«< 


Tlunc  n«  m.  c  jnd  -rem,  atqnu   ininu'iisos-  pectoris 
Noil  jubar  Arcioum,  ant  nostri  pc.nuiia  cu-ii, 
S^-d  plaii:i  torridior.  <\ati  sol  iutrntins  omue** 
Eilundit  raili«'«,totiqMe  (ilmoxia  IMiip!;> 
India  prognuiit,  iciK-riMpic  inooxit  ab  annis 
Virtutt  m  immoiiii'am,  ct  gcnurosx  incrndia  men- 
tis. [f'»u, 
Jam  q»r>qnc  torprnt^m  qiiiinfclix  suspicit  Aro- 
Bruuiaiiique  atcniam  tVi^usque  ptrainbulat,  urs;n 

■  Honoratiftsinins  1).  Domlnus  Cutts,  Bnru  de 
Gowran,  Sic. 

'  Insiv;.  Dom.  Chtistoph.  Codriiiglon,  uuus  ex 
r«git  sattiUitii  praefcctih. 


Iu\>!ito  taurus,  ct  anhclos  ijiriic  juveitoii«i. 

Te  taiiun,  O  qiianti:*  <»idiclme  oitvto  pe»li'-W, 
A'*rij>imMs  reducem:  tibi  dii'a  Britannia  fuiKlil 
Piebcinqio  et  proocrcs:  mixlias  quacunqtit  pvf 

Uibcs 
I:igi'oderih',  crebra?  consunrnnt  undiqoe  pnvpr, 
(iaiuliaqucct  plausus:  mixt<)ordine  vulfriiSPuntcm 
('ircamstat  fremitu  dcii>o:  Tibi  Jupiter  aunooi 
■^'  rills  invntit,  luces  mirata  screnas 
Ridct  Hy<ms  ft'i^oque  vacat  coelum  omne  triun- 

pbo.  fvcnttf 

Jamq lie  NVpos*  tibi  pai-virs  nd'st,  la:toquej»> 
InccKsu.  ct  blando  ti-statur  oraudia  riwn. 
L't  patriiv  vigor  atque  elati  gratia  vnitut 

'  Moscovia  impi^rator. 

*  Ccl>i:isi]au4  prioceps  dux  Olocettfeasis. 
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spirant,  majestaiemqne  verendam 
puero !  ut  mater  fonnota  serertat 
frontem,  et  subiimia  t«inperat  ora! 
riem  ambifpiam,  mixtoaque  parmtef; 
^alielaie,  acies,  et  tristia  bella^ 
innocua  dudum  sub  imagine  lutit. 
rtianti  similis  fugitiva  pnsillaB 
nit  tiirms,  et  falsis  terroribua  implet, 
exignnm  ficto  cognontme  Gailunru 
ilat  tunres,  et  propngnacula  parva 
i  signat  rarih;  sabitoque  tumulut 
Armas  arces,  humilemquc  NamuVram 
berea  generose  in  pectorc  flanimse 
«eiisim  juveni,  notat  i^nis  honestas 
ervore  s^cnas,  et  amabilis  horror, 
men   Au^ustae   immcnsas    in    carmine 

BS 

I  luteos  ubi  rulgo  efTusa  cana]*»8 

It,  variatqoe  infectas  purpura  sordcs? 
s  referct  stcUarum,  et  fictile  roolum, 

II  ustr^mlunt  redoleiitia  com  pita  chartam, 
^xuviiK,  tubulosque  bitumine  cassos? 
ut  attonitam  vidro  clarescerc  noctem 
Boiito!  ruit  undique  hicidits  imber, 
que  hyemes;  crepitantia  sidern  passim 

,  totoqlie  pluunt  incf'ndia  coelo, 
I  id  tcrris  Viilcanus  mi  lie  fiimra!* 
livomasqoe  feras,  et  fulgida  monstra, 
visn  fortnas!  hie  membra  leonis 
entitiir,  tortisque  comnntia  flammis 
it,  nititayqaejubas;  hie  lubncus  anguem 
siiiens,  et  multo  ^(ibilat  igne. 
n  inp:ctitem  atque  efTusa  h>«c  gaudia  civis 
!ni  secuni*!  aait,  positoque  timore 
entos,  ^lasseinque  per  ultima  mundi 
Incit,  pelaxoqne  ticentiufi  errat: 
icta  ipelu,  medii<!que  horrentia  Cancri 
arva  videt;  scu  turgida  malit  olenti 
da  noto,  qua  thui-ea  flamina  misoet 
piacidis  perfunditodoribus  auras. 
ii«  illnstrao  heroum.nmbraeque  recentes, 
unca  jaccnt  et  adhnc  stillantia  crudis 
aineribus,  qnibun  hjsc  optabilis  orbi 
»,  nondum  Nassiivu  abducitc  restro 
litia,  at  solitis  stipatc  catcrvis 
,  ct  tenues  circum  difRindite  turmas. 
iria,  tuos  not)  onquam  oblita  Britannos, 
patient  magnum  expectare  maritum, 
dominum  inrideas,  quanquam  amplius 

,  longamque  agitent  sub  vindice  pacem. 


\AROMErRl  DESCRIPTIO, 

•trat  fo<<sor  t^^rrs  cc?ca  antra,  metalio 
informi,  rtMiibu<que  iiitenria  venis; 
€t  occultas  gazas,  nummosque  futuros, 
;nti  latices,  nitidumquc  liquorem; 
elfusus  prodit  vestigia  tractu, 
tn  signo  revolubilis  imprimit  udo, 
IS  sparsim  in  globulus  formnm  usque  to* 
im 

in  teretes  lapsans  se  colligit  orfoes.    . 
m  qua  sit  natura,  an  negligat  ultra 
jubar  et  maturus  inutile  teinnat; 
solis  vis  imperfecta  rclinqiiat 
I  mate  coctum«  divitiasque  fluentes; 


9uicqtiid  ertt,  magno  se  jactat  nobilis  aftn; 
Nw  Deus  efiiilsit  magis  aspectabilis  olim. 
Cum  Dauai^o  flavo  circum  pretiosus  aoiictu 
A  mbiity  et  grataaa  suadente  ItbklToc  f<h*mam, 
Deplatt  irrfgoo  liquefiictum  nnmeu  in  aoro. 

^in  a^,  same  tubum  frdgiiem,  cm  densior  atf 
Exclusus;  fando  vitri  subffidat  in  imu 
Argenti  stagtotim ;  ut  pluria  tmpendente  metallii^ 
Mobile  descendat,  vel  contra,  ubi  postulat  ettas, 
Prodeat  hint  liquor  emergens,  et  rursus  inane 
Occnpet  ascensu,  tobulamque  excurrat  in  onnieiii. 

Jam  eieli  fariem  tempcstatesque  fittaraa" 
Conscia  lympha  monet,  brumamq:ie  et  firigont 

narrat. 
Nam  quoties  liquor  insurgit,  vitreoqtic  canali 
Sublatum  nequcunt  ripse  cohiberr  priori'S^ 
Tum  laetos  speraie  dies  licet,  arva  fatentur 
JEstatem,  et  large  diffuso  liiminc  rident 
Sin  sese  immudicum  attollens  argenteus  h«mor» 
Et  nimium  oppressos,  contcndat  ad  ardua  vitr^ 
Jam  sitiunt  hcrbae,  jam  succos  damma  feracm 
Ex(  oquit,  et  languent  consumto  prata  virore. 

Cum  vero  tenues  nebulas  spiracula  terras 
Pnndunt,  et  madidi  flnitant  super  aeqnora  ftimt^ 
Pabula  venture  pluviae;  tum  fusi'.e  pondus 
Inferiura  petit;  nee  certiorardea  coelot 
Indicat  bumenteit,  medias  quando  aptheris  dIU 
Tranaiido,  crassa  fruitursubliimus  aura, 
D'scutit  et  madidis  rorantia  nubila  pennis. 
Nunc  uutts  atr^lomeranty  dispersas  frigoraiiipant 
Particulas,  rarusque  in  nimbum  cogitur  humor: 
Prata  virent,  segctem  foacundis  imbribus  asther 
Irigat,  et  bibule  radici  alimenta  ministrat. 
Suin  ubi  plus  apqno  descendens  uda  metalli 
Fundum  amat,iuipatiei»piui'ie,  mctuensqtie  pro- 

cellam, 
Agricolae  cavcant;  non  hoc  impnne  colonns 
Aspieit ;  oatendet  mux  fcpta  vaparibu<«  aura 
Coile<'tas  hyemi  s,  tcmpestatemque  sonuiara. 
At  licet  argentum  mule  incnnibente  levatnm 
Subftidat,  penitusque  imo  se  condat  iu  alveo. 
Cetera  quseque  tumcnt;  e\cr«is  finmina  ripis 
Expatiata  munt,  spuinnntiims  estuat  undis 
Diluvium,  rnpidiqne  etTuiA  lirentia  ponti. 

Nulla  facet  sccreta  poM  Vnimbiie  vitnimi 
9nin  tn^ios  ciDli  vulliw  et  tempora  prodrt, 
Ante  refert,  qtiando  tenui  velamine  tutus 
Incede!»,  quando  sperabis  frigidus  Ignem. 

Augurio  hoc  fretns,  quanquam  airi  nubila  t/uAK 
DirunipuAt  obsrura  diem,  pluvtasque  minantur; 
Machina  si  neget>  et  sudum  promittatapertttoi, 
Audax  carpat  iter  nimbo  pendente  viator; 
Nf  c  metuens  imftrem,  poscentes  messor  ariatas 
Prosternat:  terrse  jam  bruma  incumbit  iaerniia, 
Frigoraque  baud  uucitura  cadunl,  iariantqua  pa* 
ratos. 


nrrMAio-rEPANOMAXiA.    - 

8tVE  PRJSLIUM   INTER   PYGMiEOS  tt  6ttCf 
COMMISStiM. 

PeifNATAtf  acirs,  et  lamentabite  bellnm     .    . 
Pysmsaadum  refero:  parvas  tn,  Musa,  co9idrt«t 
Instrue ;  tu  gladioa,  murtemque  roinaQtin  roctrft, 
Offensosque  Gniesi  Indignantesqne  piiMllaoi 
Militiam  celebra;  voiucrumque  homimiin^iit  tt« 
multuB. 
Hcroum  ingentes  animoa  et  ttiatia  belte 
Pieridam  labor  eithutit,  TarsuqiM 


sw 


ADDISON^  POEMS. 


.lanit  ct  actrrna  nQmerorirai  arauiigere  pompa: 
fiuis  Icctos  Gniiiiin  juvciivs,  et  torva  tuentem 
Thesea,quis  pcdibus  velucem  ignorat  Acbillem^ 
fiuem  dura  JEnes  ccrtamiiia,  quem  Gulidmi 
GcsU  latent }    Fratres  Thebani,  et  flebilc  fetum 
Pompt* ii  qnem  non  delassavere  legentcm  ? 
Primus  ego  iiitactas  acics,  gracileiiique  tubaram 
Camiinc  clepinfKam  tionitnniy  nova  castra  secutuff; 
V.xipiosque  canam  pugiles,  Gmibusque  nialignos 
Hcroas,  nigrisque  nienteDi  k  nubibus  hoBtem. 

Sua  solis  tepet  ortu,  primitiisquc  diei 
India  larta  rubet,  m(Hliuin  inter  mhospita  Mxa 
(Per  placidam  vallcin,  ct  paiM^is  acressa  virrta) 
Py^mRuni  quondam  stcterat,  diim  fata  sinrbant, 
liupcrium.     Hinc  varias  vitam    exculiiere    per 

artcs 
Soduli,  et  a«sidiio  ferreb.int  arva  popello. 
Kunc  si  qiiib  dura  evadat  per  saxn  viator, 
De«erti>sque  larrn,  ct  rallfs  os?ibu$  alhuR 
Exignis  videt,  ct  vestigia  parva  stupo^cit. 
Besolata  tenet  victrix  iuipunc  volucris 
Ri-zua,  et  spcuro  orrpitat  £rni«  improba  ntdo: 
Now  sir,  dtmi  mult(»s  stftit  insupcralMlis  aimos 
Parvula  priig('ni<'S;  tnin,  si  qnis  ounimis  ales 
<'4ii)prt.-di,  et  iin:ii'xt,i*  audffr;!  w  <*nM!*»re  ]Mi^ns, 
!Miie8  atrox  aderat,  MUnptiMjuc- lrnjiMlu»»  jiniiis 
Stcmik  hunii  volmrcm  moribuudain,  humeiisquc 

rcportat 
Ingentem  p;ipdam;  ca*soque  epulntnr  in  hostc. 
Sx\jie  tmprovisa<i  niaetabut^  sa^pc  juvabat 
PiripCTC  aut  niduni,  nut  nlriw-i  in  pndc  purentem. 
Nempc  larem  quoti«'»  innlta  eouMtnivtrrat  arte, 
jAut  uteri  po9ui>SL-t  onus,  vulurriMnque  futuruiu; 
C.tatinuo  vnttu  >piran8  immane  minaei 
Omnia  vastarct  mib  s,  Icctuttque  nccaret 
Iinmeritos,  vitaniquo  abnimper*'!  inipeifertinn. 
Cum  tcpido  liomluni  mnturuil  hostis  in  ovo. 

nine  caus:r  irarum,  In-ila  hino,  fatalia  br-lla, 
Atc|ue  acies  Ictiio  inttmtsp,  voiueiuinqur  viruaique 
C'omniissri  stia\;es,  ronAisaquo  mortis  imu£r<). 
Non  tautos  inotiis,  nee  tani  uieiiiorabilo  bilUmi, 
JMu^oiiius  'lu.mdarn  snblimi  eanninc  vate^ 
T.usit:  ubi  totnm  strcpituque  armisquc  paludem 
JVlisrnit:  hie.  (vibu  niiscrabile! )  rorj>ora  niurum 
Kpursa  jaeerit  juiieis  traublixa,  hie  uutturt*  rauco 
Rona  dol«?t.  picIiUuMp:"  ab&cis8o  popKtc  ternis 
K(  ptat  huiiii,  M)liti»  nee  «'.*♦*  saltibus  ciTcrt. 

JanH|ue  dn's  Pyi;mii'<)  adciat.  quo  tempore  caesi 
Paniituit  tntuv,  intarta(ine  maUiit  ova. 
Nam  su|>cr  his  ac<Hnj.a  giaves  exarsit  in  ira*? 
Gnis  stomneUans;  omntsqut- simul,  quasStrymo- 

nis  und:i, 
Aut  stajntun  Mare(»tidi«,  imi  ant  nda  ray^tri 
Prata  truciit,  adsunt;  Sf-ythicaqur  v.w'iUi  pahidc. 
Et  conjurat«»  volueri*;  d's**  nilit  ah  Istro. 
Sfra}:es4jue  iinincii^cis  <  t  \uliu.ra  ro«;!tat  absens, 
Evaeuitque  uneues  ictnni  meditata  futunim, 
Kt  rostrum  parat  aeri*,  fiii:a^f|u«;  aoe«)mmo<lat  ala.s. 
Tnntu>  amor  billi,  et  vimlii.'t.i'!  arrc<'ta  cnpido. 
En;o  ubi  v.  r  nactun  pr<>prinui,su>p'USUii  in  alto 
Acre  eon<'u.»isi^  cxrreitus  obstrejiit  a!i««, 
'!'«  rr.equc  iir!iii»'Ti'-<»''  tractus.  si  n.ot-ujue  lonio^ 
yt'piora  despiriunt,  INircamque  vt  nnhila  tranant 
lunumcri:  crehrocipMnn  iIlp•^J^  ilmrtuat  a^th^-r 
riamine,  et  as^iduii>  nnsret  ••a»luin  omm-  tuniultus. 

N<c  nunor  in  tcrris  motns,  dinn  brllu  fa^vs^it 
IinpiutT,  instituitriueajimen.  firmatqur  phalangas, 
I'.r  fiirll  arn  ;;tif.  auinn'Mis  hiMii'iiieio  tHi>: 
p  III.  I-  turn>a  iluaH  (rumposta  «fxrur:at  in  alas, 
(»idiiiibu!X|uefic:iucii>,  et  iimrte  instrucla  ]KTito. 


Jamque  acies  inter  medias  sese  arfinig  iiftft 
Pygmetfum  ductor^  qui  majestate  verrwhu 
Inceuu9ue  gravis  reliquos  Bupereminrt  obhh 
Mole  gigantea,  racdiamque  a&aurgit  hi  vAimn. 
Torvior  a<<pecta  (hostilts  nam  insculpseral  aapii 
Ore  cicatrices)  vultuque  ost^ntat  honesta 
Rostrorum  signa,  et  crudos  in  pectore  monai. 
Immortaii  odio,  aftemisque  excrcait  iris 
Alituum  gentem,  non  illom  impone  rohtcris 
Aut  ore,  aut  pedibof  peteret  contifrus  adnncis. 
Fatalem  quoties  Oniibus  di«trinxerat  emcvi 
Troncavitqne  alas,  oeleriqae  fugam  alntolit  hoUi; 
l2uot  fecit  strages!  qu»  nodis  fbnera  pullis 
Intulit,  heu!  quoties  implcvit  Stiymona  Oeta! 
Jamque  procut  sonus  auditur,  picramqae  t9> 
lantuQi 
Prosp(;ctaut  nubem  bdlamque  hostcuque  fervsNt 
Crebrescit  tandem,  atque  oculis  se  phiriuius  odot 
Oi-diiiibus  strnetus  variis  cncercitus  ioceaii 
Alituum,  motiKque  eveiitilat  aera  pennis. 
Tiirba  polum  replet,specieque  iuimaiiisobufflfant 
Agniina  Pycinaeurum,  et  densia  in  nubibiis  hcRC: 
Nunc  dRUAa,  at  patriit  inoK  reddita  rarior  ORk 
FV.-lli  ardent  studio  Pygroei,  et  lumioe  fwo 
SH^jMe.iunt  hostein;  nee  longuin  tempiisct  iacm 
I'urba  Gruum  horrifico  f*cse  snper  a^nina  lapia 
Prsripitat  gravis*  et  belluna  speranlibuf  infrit: 
Fit  fni^ror;  avuisa)  volitant  rircum  acra  phuML 
Mox  dcK;S8a  itcruni  levibos  sese  eripit  al\%, 
Kt  vin-s  reparata  iterum  petit  impete  term. 
Armor  urn  pcndet  furtuna:  hie  fixa  volucris 
C'tispide,  sangiiineo  sese  furibunda  rotatu 
'1  orquct  agens  circain*  roctnunque  intcndit  k 

hostem 
Vmbellc,  et  cnnros  in  mortc  rerolligit  ongnes. 
PycmaM  hie  stillat  lentns  de  vulnerc  sau'^vis, 
Singultus']ur  ciet  crebros,  ]>c<JibuM|ue  puwUis 
Tundit  humum,  et  Diorieos   uo^^uem  exeortW 

aoutum. 
.f^.'^tnat  omnc  solum  «trepitu,  tcpidoque  rubeseit 
S;to.!;uine,  spur;cuntur  gladii,  K{>ar|(uutur  ct  ^z, 
Unu:nesqu(:  c-t  digiti,commi>itaqiK>  nxtra  laeeitii 
PygmsL'sdum  bspvit,  nn'diis'que  in  millibusaiM 
Duetor,  qnera  laic  hinc  atqu<i  hiiir  pcreuntia 

pu:ir 
Corpora  tusa  Gruum;  mcdiaquc  in  morte 
N(^e  piausu  alarum,  nee  rostri  conoid  it  iota. 
Illc  Gruum  terror,  illnm  dcnsis«-ma  rircum 
Mi>c<;t(»r  piigno,  et  bcilum  omnc  iaborat  in 
Cum,  snbito  a)>pul!sus  (siie  Di  voluerc)  tumufcu 
Kx  inopino  injens  et  formidabilif*  aU>s 
C('rnprtn(li(  ]:o(iibus  iiu^nantcm;  ct  (tristr  rristi) 
Sustulit  inrcrlum;  hi>ila&>r  ab  unsuibu»b»7et 
]'( n  luUis.aiTiihjmeratstrcpituglohusundiquedeDlit 
Ahtuuni;  fru^tra  Pygmici  luminc  morsfto 
ri<  u[fMn  inter  nubcs  lugent,  solitoque  minorns 
IlcnK-m  aspiciunt  uniibufl  ]>latidentibu«  eseuD. 

Jam<piu  rernideM'it  belliim,  grus  desapcr  v^ 
T*y  mna  uin  n.istro,  atque  hostem  petit  aniua  Bonii 
Tom  fiiLTt  altn  vidan»;  i<  hunsuin  bracfaia  jaeCat 
Vuli.e.-is  impatienset  inam-s  sicvit  in  aurtib 
Tabs  i-iat  b'lli  facieSyCum  Peiion  ingcns 
N:itt»ret  in  ro-lum  Driareus, ftolioqui>  toiuratm 
l*rr".'ipitcm  exenteri't;  sparguntur  in  a'theieM^ 
Ftiluiinaque  scopniique :  flfigrantia  tela  denrcoB 
TrtripK>ntur  Jovis  acta  nianu,  dum  vasta  gi^antiM 
C«»r|i'.'n»  fuva  ja<Tiit,  ••emiuslaque  sulpbure fanui^i 

\  iiilius  nb'umptis  pL'uitu;*  Fygmi  la  t3nd>'fli 
.\j.nr«n:>  Un^ucseunt^  ergo  pars  veileif  tergs 
Kofiibili  pcrculsa  motu,  para  tullere  vuccni 
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;  late  populus  cubitalls  oberrat. 
ten^o  volacrea,  lacerantque  trahuntque 
certas  gen  tern  extirpare  nefandam. 
nnaea  domus  multosdoininataperBiMios, 
I  defiincta,  gruum  tot  Ixta  triumphis, 
interiit:  nempe  exitus  omnia  taodem 
gna  manet,  sunt  certi  denique  fines, 
a  transire  nefes :  sic  corruit  olim 
imperiom,  sic  magns  Persidis  imis 
versum  est,  et  majus  utroque  Latinum. 
lea  nunc  agmine  lustrat  inani, 
m  heroum  miscetur  grandtbus  umbris 
va:  aut,  si  quid  fidei  mcreatur  anllis 
tastores  per  nortis  opaca  pusillas 
mt  umbras,  Pygmaeos  corpore  cassot. 
ira  gruum,  et  veteres  oblita  labores, 
enitus  vacat,  indulgetquc  cboreis, 
:)ne  terit  calles,  viridesque  per  orbes 
is  salit,  et  lemunim  cogoosnine  gaudet. 


RESURRECTIO 

kTA  AD   ALTARS  COL  liAGD.  OXOIf. 

t  fuci  tractvs,  calamique  labores, 
que  hominnm  formas,  ardentiaque  ora 
t  simulachra  modis  pallentia  miris, 
n  visu  pompam,  tn  carmine  Musa 
ro,  vatique  sacros  accende  furores, 
iauitiem  (qtiam  nunc  foecunda  coloram 
ictura)  inhonesto  et  simplice  cuitu 
>edo,  scd  lie  rima  uUa  priorem 
faciem,  mox  fundamenta  futura 
pictor  tabuis,  humoremque  sequacem 
i  traxit;  velamine  mcenia  crasso 
obductii,  et  rudioribus  iilita  fuels, 
polo  nondum  stellis  fulgentibus  apto) 
moles  immensa  dehiscat  inani, 
^cdorum,  et  convexa  patientia  late 
e  bine  interfusus  fiuitaverat  aether; 
iBte  novum  torrebat  lumine  mundum 
pallens  alienos  mitius  ignes 
ibntbat;  crebrts  nunc  consitUs  astris 
polns,  nunc  falgor  Lacteus  omne 
n  caelum,  longoque  albcscere  tractn. 
tris  postquam  lusit  primordia  pictor, 
ot  paries,  nuliumque  fatetur  Apcllcm, 
ercet  calamos,  atque  arte  tenacem 
viscum,  succosque  attemperat,  omneg 
idem  formas ;  apparet  ubique 
>rs,  et  pictnranim  vulgus  inane, 
muri  vacat  ora  suprema  ministris, 
per  totam  ccelestis  turba  tabellam 
ipirat  lituos,  buccasque  tumentes 
tttonitnm  replet  clanguribus  orbem. 
Bonus  audituiN  tabulamque  per  imam 
escit  humus,  terris  eniergit  apertis 
red i viva,  ct  pluritna  surgit  imago. 
I  fnecnndis  Cadmus  dat  semina  sulcis, 
ct  prsgnans,  unimalaque  gleba  laborat, 
p  ager  scgete  spirante,  calescit 
im,  crescitque  virorum  prodiga  mc^sis. 
Iris  varias  terrie  dispersa  ^*^r  oros, 
feu99  teiicri  concreta  metalli, 
iguit;  seu  sese  immiscuit  herbis, 
ist;  molem  rur&us  coalescjt  in  unam 
mus,  sparsos  prior  alli?at  artus 
iptanturquc  itcrtim  ooifuntia  membra, 
n  specie  perfecta  rcsuix't  iniag*\ 


Vultum  truncata,  atque  tnhoneiito  niTnerc  nares 
Manca,  et  adhuc  de«st  informi  decorporc  multum, 
Paulatim  in  rigidum  hie  vita  insinuata  cadavec  ' 
Motu  aegro  vix  dum  redivivos  crigit  artus. 
Inficit  his  horror  vultus,  et  imagine  tota  ' 

Fusa  per  attoiiitara  pallet  formido  fi^j^uram. 

Detrahe  quia  oculos  spectator,  ct,  ora  niten* 
tern 
Si  poterint  perferre  diem,  medium  inspice  muramy 
Sua  sedet  orta  Deo  proles,  Deus  ipse,  sereno 
Lumine  perfusus,  radiisque  inspersus  acutis. 
Circum  tranqaiUae  fiinduntur  tempora  fiamnaa*, 
Regius  ore  vigor  spirat,  nitet  ignis  ocdlisy 
Plurimaque  efiTuiget  majestas  numine  ioto. 
Quantum  dissimilis,  quantum  o!  mutatus  ab  illo, 
Sui  peccata  luit  cruciatus  non  sua,  vitam 
2uando  lactantem  cimctata  mortc  trahebat! 
Sed  frustra  voluit  defhnctum  Golgotlia  nuraea 
Condere,  dum  victa  fiitorum  lege  triumpbans 
Nativum  petiit  coslum,  et  super  aethera  vectus 
Dcspexit  looain  exiguam,  soletnque  minorem. 

Jam  latus  efibssum,  et  pahnas  ostendit  utrasque^ 
Vulnusque  infixum  pede,  clavorumque  recepta 
Signa,  et  trenncti  quondam  vestigia  ferri. 
Umbrae  hue  felices  tendunt,  numerosaque  oeloa 
Turba  petunt,  atque  immortalia  dona  capessant. 
Matres/et  longae  nunc  reddita  corpora  vita 
Ififantum,  juvenes,  paeri,  inauptaeque  pudlae  [tea 
Stant  circum,  atque  avidos  jabar  immortale  biben- 
Affiguut  oculos  in  numine:  laadibus  ether 
Intonat,  et  keto  ridet  coelum  omne  triumpbo. 
His  amor  impatiens  conceptaque  gaudia  mentem 
Funditus  exagitant,  Smoque  in  pectore  fervent. 
Non  aeque  exultat  flagranti  corde  Sibylla, 
Ho^ite  cum  tumet  inclum,  et  precordia  sentit 
Muta  Dei  stimuUs,  nimioqoe  calentia  Phoebo. 

Suis  tameo  ille  novus  perstringit  lumina  fulgoi? 
2uam  Mitra  effigiem  distinxit  pictor,  honesto 
Siirgentem  ^  tuniulo,  alatoq«ie  satellite  fultam? 
Aennosco  iaciem,  vultu  latet  alter  in  illo 
'  Wainfletus,  sic  ille  oculos,  sic  ora  ferebat: 
Ehcu  quando  animi  par  invenietur  imago! 
fiiiandoalium  similem  virtPs  habitura! — 
I  rati  innocuas  securus  namuiis  iras 
Aspicit,  impavidosque  in  judice  figit  ocellos. 

^uin  age,  et  horrentem  commixtis  igne  tenebxis 
Jam  videas  scenam ;  multo  hie  stagnant ia  fae<»' 
Moenta  flagrantem  liquefacto  snlphure  rivum 
Fingunt,  et  falsus  tanta  arte  accenditur  ignia^ 
Ut  toti  mctuas  tabulae,  ne  flamma  per  omae 
Livida  serpat  opus,  tenuesque  absunpta  pecedat 
Pictura  in  cineres,  propriis  peritura  4villis. 
Hue  turba  infelix  agitur,  turpisqoe  videri 
lufreiidet  dentes,  et  rugis  contrahit  ora. 
Vindex  d  tergo  implacabile  saevit,  et  cnscm 
Fulmineum  vi brans  acie  flagrante  scdestos 
Jam  Paradiscis  itemm  dcpellit  ab  oris. 
Ilea!  quid  AKut  tristis  ?  Suo  se coelestibus  iris 
Subtrahat?  O!  quantum  vcUct  nunc  arthere  in  alto 
Virtntem  colere!  at  tandem  suspiria  ducit 
Nequicquam,  et  sero  in    lacrymas    effuoditui'i 

obstant 
Sortes  non  revocandap*,  ct  inexorabilc  nuraeri. 
Suam  varins  aperit  vt'nercs  picture !  periti . 
«2uut  calami  leginuis  vestigia!  quanta  coiorum 
Gratia  5e  profe;t!  tales  non  discolor  Iris 
Obtcodatj  vario  cum  lumine  floridus  imber 
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Rore  nitct  toto,  et  gutfa  sciuf  illat  in  omui. 

O  fuci  nitor,  O  pulcbri  durate  colorv»  I 
Narc,  pictura,  tuae  langiiesoat  gloria  furinc,  [mam. 
Dum  lucem  videas,  qualem  exprimis  ipua,  nupre- 


8PH/ER1STERIUM. 

Hic  abi  gramincain  latum  aese  explicat  equor 
Planities,  varuoque  iosrens  patet  area  campo, 
Cqm  solem  nuntlum  fumaiitia  prata  fatentur 
Exortum,  et  tuiiiidie  pendent  in  gramiue  gutte, 
Improba  falx  nucti»  pur\a  tncrviiifinta  prions 
Pesccat,  exiguam  radenii  a  cespite  oietisem: 
Turn  iliotu  assiduo  naxum  versatile  teiram 
Deprituit  extantr.m,  ct  surgmtcs  atterit  herbat. 
Li)^nea  percurnjnt  iLrnautcni  turba  palvstram 
Uncta.  uitens  oleo,  foruis  quibiui  eise  ruhmdOB 
ArtiOcis  fcirum  dedorat,  facilittque  luoveri. 
Ne  tfimcQ  ofiWudaut  iucauti  error-?. globuriim, 
ftuasqiitt  Miiii  iacisa  notis  stat  spbera;  ted  unus 
Hanc  vult,  quae  infuse  iimltum  inc!iuata  metallo 
Vcrtitur  in  gyros,  et  inic^uu  trauiite  currit; 
ftuin  alii  diverMt  placet,  quam  paicius  ur^^et 
Plumbea  vis,  mutuuue  siait  procedere  recto. 

Postquam  ideo  in  partes  turbam  distinxerat 
sequas 
Consilium,  aut  sors;  quisquc  sui^  accingitur  armis. 
Evolat  orbicu-ds,  qua  cursuin  meta  futurum 
Designat;  jactique  I(*gen8  vestigia,  pririiam, 
fiui  certamoii  init,  sphterara  dcrmittit,  at  ilia 
Igniter  cffujii,  exiguum  quod  ducit  in  orbcra, 
Radit  iter,  duucc  teusiin  priino  iwp'.-te  fcs^o 
Subsistat:  subito  globus  emicui  alter  et  alter. 

Mux  ubi  fuiuluntur  late  agniina  crebra  miuorem 
Spariin  per  orbiculum,  stipautquefrequcntia  mctam, 
Atqutf  nt.i^aut  facilcit  aditiis;  jam  cautius  exit, 
Et  lev  iter  setii;  insiunat  revolnbile  lignum. 
At  %\  forte  globum,  qui  miiiit,  spectat  inertrm 
S<*rpcre,  et  imprcssum  gubito  laiigiu^ceru  mutum, 
Pone  urgct  sphaeras  v(stigia,  et  anxiiis  instat, 
Objuriratque  moras,  ourrontique  immiuLt  (»rbi. 
Alqu<'  ut  scgnis  honoK  dextra;  strvetur,  ioiqiiam 
Inciisat  teiTam,  ac  surgenteni  in  marmore  nodum. 

Nee  rijsu*  tacuere,  i^lobiu  cum  volvitur  actus 
Infami  juctu,  aut  nimtum  vestigia  plumbum 
Allicit,  et  sphipram  a  recto  trahit  iukiita  virtus. 
Turn  qui  projccit,  stiepitus  ctfundit  iniincs, 
Et,  variam  in  speciem  distorto  corpore,  t'aUos 
Incrcpat  errores,  et  dat  convitia  liguo. 
SphflPrn  sed,  irariuu  teninpis  luJibria,  ccrptum 
Pergit  iter,  nullisique  niovetur  vurdaquerilis. 

Ilia  taiDcn  laudi^s  summunique  mc  returbunorem. 
Quae  non  diruinpitcursum,  absistitque  muvcri, 
Douce  tuibnm  inter  crcbruni  dilapsa  supremum 
Pcrferit  stadium,  et  metie  inclinata  recumbit. 
HoRtis  at  hxrentem  orbicul«>detrudere  sqjbxram 
Certaf,  luininibusque  viam  signautibus  omnes 
Intcndit  vire«,  et  missile  fortiter  urget: 
Evolat  adilucto  non  sc?nis  hphaera  lacerto. 

Haud  ita  prosilicns  Eleo  carcere  pemix 
Auriga  invehitur,  cum  raptus  ab  axe  citato 
Currentesque  domos  vidct,  ct  fugientia  tecta. 

Si  tamin  in  duros,  obstructa  satellite  multo, 
Impin^at  sotMos,  confundatque  orbibus  orbes; 
Tum  forvet  bilis,  fortunam  damnat  acerbam, 
Atquc  deos  atque  astm  vocat  cnidelia 

Si  vero  incursus  facilcs,  aditumquepateutcm 
Inveoiat,  pa«lwque  hostis  spoUetur  bouore: 


Turbafremit  confuM*  soniaqiie  freqneoU 
Exclumant  socii  \  plansu  strepit  ouuie  ' 

Interea  fes^gs  inimico  Sinus  astro 
Cor.ripit,  et  salaas  exudant  corpora  gutt 
I^nia  jam  Zephyri  spirantes  trisutay  ut 
Captautur,  vultuque  flueus  abstcrgitttr 
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O  QUI  caooro  blandius  Orphro 
Vocalo  ducis  carmen,  et  cxitu 
Feiii-uore  luctuusif 
Sa'pc  an  imam  nsvocas  ab  nmbrif, 
Jnm  scu  solutus  in  numerum  pedes 
Cogis,  vel  ;egrum  et  vix  anims  toiax 
Corpus  tucris,  sou  cadaver 
Liimioibus  penetras  acutis; 
Opus  relinqucns  eripe  te  n^orae, 
Fiouteinque  curls  solicitam  explica^ 
Scypbum(|ae  jucuiidui  require 
Purpureo  gra^vidum  Lyaeo. 
Nunc  plena  m&gni  pocula  postalt*t 
Mcmor  Wilbelmi,  nunc  inoveat  sitia 
Minister  iogens^  impertque 
Presidium  baud  ieve,  Mun|iicutn 
Omittc  taudcin  triste  ocgbtiiun 
Gravesquc  cura:;,  hen  nimium  pius! 
Nee  caeteros  cautus  oiederi 
Iffse  tuam  minuas  salutem, 
Fnistnt  cmorem  pulsibus  incitis 
Eiiullientem  poUice  comprimiSj 
Attentus  explorare  venam 
Suae  febris  exagitet  tunientem: 
Frustia  liquores  quot  chemica  expcdit 
Fornax,  et  error  sanguinis,  ct  vigor 
lunatus  berbis  te  fatigant: 
Serius  atit  citius  sepuichro 
Dcbemur  omnes,  vitaque  deseret 
P'.xpulsa  morbis  corpus  inUuspitum» 
Lenturoque  deflubunt  nepotes 
(iieiliquias  animae)  cadaver. 
Manes  videbis  tu  quoquc  tabulae 
Quof!  paucioref:  fec(rit  ars  tua; 
Suunique  victorcm  vici^isiui 
Subjicict  libitina  vicUix. 
D(  currii  iili  vita  t>eatior 
;2ui(iui()ue  lucem  non  nimis  anxius 
K^'dUit  molestam,  urgctque  curas 
Spoittc  sua  satLS  ingrui-rntes; 
Et  qucni  dicrum  lenc  fluentiuin 
Delectat  ordo,  vitaque  mutuis 
Felix  amicis,  gaudiisque 
Iimocuis  bene  teiuperata. 


MACHINM  GESTICULASTB 

ANGLICEA  PL'i'PET-SKOW. 

Admiranda  cano  K-vium  spectacuhrer 
Kxiiruam  gontem,et  vacuum  sine  uiente  pi 
Qui m,  non  surrtptis  co?li  de  foriiice  fiao 
lunocua  mclior  tabricawrat  arte  ProoK-t 
Compita  qua  nsu  fer,  ent,  ^lomeratqui 
tum 
Histrio,  dolactatque  inhiantem  scommate 
i^uotquot  IsKtitite  studiu  aut  novtlaU  Isae 
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le  congresei  peimicsa  sedilia  complent, 
ofusus  louos;  aommo  fuhsf^lia  cedunt 
set  varii  ad  pretium  stat  copia  sranirii. 
n  ubi  subtrahitar  velamt^.  luinina  passhn 
OS  penetrant  aditus,  qua  plurima  ▼isum 
*ant,  lie,  cum  racuu  ilatur  ore  fenestra, 
fraus  pateat:  mov  striduU  turba  peuates 
tiir  pictos,  et  nuraia  M)uaUid6  I'uco. 
^iies  inter  scenas,  angustaqne  claiistra, 
id  a^nt  huminiis,  noncurans,  beJla,  trium- 
n  exigruo  picfaecula  parva  thcatro.       f  phoa, 
irster  reliquos  incidit  homuncio  rauca 
repent  I  major  subooctit  fibula  vestein, 
runt  vivos  errantia  Inraina  motos; 
em  tumet  iinmodicum;  poneeminet  ingens 
•  gibbus;  Pygmsum  terrilat  agiiten 
et  imiDaneDi  miratur  turba  gigautem. 
jrna  fretus  mole,  imparibusquclacertis 
s,  gractU  jartat  coiivitia  vulgo, 
ro  solvit,  lepidura  caput,  era  cachinno. 
am  res  agitur  solcnni  seria  p«nnpa, 
sollicitum  iotractabilis  ille  tumuituoi, 
importuDus  adest,  atque  omnia  turbat 

0  invadit  molles,  pictamque  protervo 

it  nympham,  iiivitoque  dat  oscula  ligno. 
omitum  vuli^us  diversis  membra  fatigant 
;t  vario  lascivit  mobile  saltu. 
etipm  gemmis  rutiln,  et  spectabilis  auro, 
jfensprodit,  uitidisque  superbit  in  ostris. 
uoties  festam  cclebrat  sub  imagine  lucem, 
composito  nymphanim  inccdit  honeatum 
,  et  exigui  procercs,  parvique  quirites. 
OS  cretlal  positi^  mitcscere  bellis, 
'■f  iutensa  gruum  teronentos  pnelia,  tutos 
re  jocis,  teiicrisque  vacare  chorcis. 
>.  cum  medio  lobuntur  sidera  carlo, 
ibitiliunt  iemures,  populusque  pusUlus 
»,  rediens  sua  per  vestigia,  jiyros 
it  angustum  crcbro  )>ede  pulsitat  orbem. 
►atent  gres&us;  hie  succos  terra  feracet 
it,  in  muJtam  pnbcntia  gramiua  sur^^iot 
;m,  tencrisque  virescii  circulus  herbis. 
>n  tfaoquiilas  nulla  abdunt  nubila  litcea, 
«vi  surgui^t  bdla,  horrida  bella  tumulta. 
enttruculentaculiors.placidamqucquietem 
mntpugns;  u«queadeo  inwnceia  volu(>tai 
js,  et  mists  castigant  gandia  cure, 
idii,  tubttlique  ingcslu  sulphate  fnti 
•'tcquc  bastx,  fulgentiuque  arn^a,  minn>que 
n  ingentts  ikubeunt^  daniclaustrafragoreui 
limi,  ruptie  stridcnte  bitumine  clmrtse 
>s  reddunt  crepitus,  et  fiibila  misceui. 
ir  omne  solum  pereuntibus;  undique  ctesae 
lit  tunns,  civilis  crimina  belli. 
>ostquain  insanus  pugns  deferbuit  o^tui, 
itquc  trua  M  animos,  jam  marte  fugato, 
s  repetunt  artes,  curasque  prioi'es. 
ro  pri.«ci  heroes,  quos  pagina  sacra 
t,  atque  olini  peperit  felicior  etas, 
rva  redeunt  specie.     Cano  online  cenias 
3s  prodire,  asmen  vciierabile,  patres. 
ulcantur  vultus,  proUxaque  barbae 
s  mento  pendet:  sic  tarda  scnectus 
im  minuit,  com  moles  tota  cicadam 
in  gracilcm  sensim  coUccta  figuram. 
troen  undegcnus  ducat,  qux  dexti-a  latentcs 
itet  vires,  quern  poscat  turba  oioventero, 
im.    Tnmcos  opifex  et  inutile  lignum 

1  humanas  species,  et  robots  natam 
iem  tel^  efibrmat,  oezuqut  teaaci 


Crura  ligat  pedibus,  buoiarisque  mccommo4&t  or* 

mos, 
Etmembris  membra  aptat,  ct  artubus  infui 
Tunc  habilesaddit  trochleas,  quibusarte  pnti 
Versat  onus,  mo.ique  manu  faniul  tus  iner. 
Suffieit  occultos  mutiis,  voeemqut;  miiiistrat 
Hi:»  stnicta  auxiliis  jam  maehiua  tota  peritoa 
Ostendit  sulcus,  duri  et  vestiiria  fcrri  : 
Mine  salit,  atque  agili  se  sublevat  inciru  motu, 
Vocetique  cmittit  teuues,  et  iioo  sua  ?#rba« 


AD  INsrGNISsr^fu^T  virum  1^.7^0. 

BUUNEnUM, 

8ACRJB  TUIOaiiB  TILLURIf  AUCTOMll. 

NoN  usitatum  carminis  aliteip, 
Bumette,  poscis,  uon  bumiJes  mgdoi: 
Vulgare  plectrum,  lapguidaKiae 
Respuis  offieium  Q^mcBnae. 
Tu  mixta  rcrum  semina  couseiuty 
Molcmque  ccruis  dissuciabilemy 
Terramque  concretam,  et  lat«Dtcm  ' 
Oceanum  greraio  capaci  i 
Dum  veritatem  querere  pcrtiuM 
Ignota  paodis,  aollicitus  pf  rtyii 
Ucunque  stet  oommuna  vulfd 
Aibitrium  et  populari^  orror* 
Auditnr  ingei)s  coutinuu  ffag^r, 
lilapsa  tellus  lubrica  deaeri^ 
Fu()damina>  et  compage  frfcta 
Suppositas  gravis  urget  undai^ 
Impulsus  erunipit  iucd>us  liqvor, 
Terras  aquarum  effusa  liceutia 
Claudit  vicissim;  has  inter  orba 
Relliquia  fluitant  piiorii. 
Nunc  et  recluso  carcere  lucidani 
Balena  spcctat  solis  jmaglnem* 
Stellasque  miratur  nutantes, 
£t  tremnle  simulacra  lua^. 
2us;  pompavucum  non  imitabilisf 
fiualis  calescit  spiritus  ingenl! 
Ut  toUis  undas !  ut  frcmeutem 
Diiuvii  reprimit  tumultum ! 
fiuis  tam  valeuti  pectore  feri-eus 
Ut  non  tremiscens  et  timido  pcde 
Incedat,  orbis  doloai 

Detegis  insta biles  ruioas? 
9uin  hec  cadentum  fragmina  moptiuM 
Natura  vultura  sumere  simplicem 
Coget  reGngeiis,  in  priori  *i 
Mox  iterum  reditura  formam. 
Nimbis  rubcntom  suiphurew  Juvem 
Ocroas ;  ut  udis  sevit  atrox  >^ema 
Incendiis,  comroui|«  mundo 
Et  populis  medi^ta  bustura! 
Nudus  liquentes  plorat  Attios  nives^ 
Et  mox  liquescens  ipse  adamantiuuia 
Fundit  cacumen,  dum  per  imas 
Saxa  fluuat  rejH>luta  valles. 
Jamque  alta  vmW  moenia  comiunt, 
Et  vcstra  tandem  paging  (proh  ueliia !) 
Bumette,  vestnsaugebit  ignes, 
Hcu  socio  penturo  muQdo. 
Mox  equa  telluj,  mox  fubitus  vjror 
Ubique  ridcnt:   En  teretem  globumi 
Ei«  Isia  vcmaotes  Favonl 
F.amioa,  peipetoasqi^  floretl 
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O  pectus  ingens!  O  animum  gravem 
Mundi  capacem!  si  bonus  anguror, 
Te,  nostra  quo  tellus  euperbit, 
Accipiet  renovata  ci\em. 


TRANSLATIONS. 

nORACE,  BOOK  III.  ODE  III* 

JLuj^tus  had  a  design  to  rebuild  Troy  and  make 
it  the  metropolis  of  tbe  Roman  empire,  having 
closeted  several  senators  on  the  project:  Ho- 
race is  supposed  to  have  written  the  following 
ode  on  this  occasion. 

The  man  resolv'd  and  steady  to  his  trast. 

Inflexible  to  ill,  and  obstinately  just. 

May  the  rude  rabble's  insolence  despise. 

Their  senseless  clamours  and  tumultuous  cries; 

The  tyrant's  fierceness  he  beguiles, 

And  the  stern  brow,  and  the  harsh  voice  defies. 

And  with  superior  greatness  smiles. 

Not  the  rough  whirlwind,  that  deforms 
Adrians  black  gulf,  and  vexes  it  with  storms, 
The  stubborn  virtue  of  his  soul  can  move; 
Nor  the  red  arm  of  angry  Jove, 
That  flings  the  thunder  from  the  sky, 
And  gives  it  rage  to  roar,  and  strength  to  fly. 

Should  the  whole  frame  of  nature  round  him 
In  ruin  and  confusion  hurrd,  [break. 

He,  unconcen|*d,  would  hear  the  mighty  crack. 
And  stand  secure  amidst  a  foiling  world. 

Socli  were  the  godlike  arts  that  led 
Bright  Pollux  to  the  blest  abodes ; 
Such  did  for  great  Alcides  plead. 
And  gain'd  a  place  among  the  gods; 
Where  now  AugustiLS  mix'd  with  heroes,  lies. 
And  to  his  lips  the  nectar  bowl  applies: 
His  niddy  lips  the  puri)le  tincture- show. 
And  with  iinmortn!  stains  divinely  ^low. 

By  arts  like  these  did  young  Lyxus  rise: 
His  tigers  drew  him  to  the  skies; 
"Wild  from  the  desert  and  unbroke, 
In  vain  they  foamM,  in  vain  thoy  star'd, 
In  vain  th<'ir  eyes  with  furj'  glar*d;  [yoke. 

He  tam'd  them  to  the  lash  and  bent  them  to  tne 

Such  were  the  paths  that  Rume*s  great  founder 
trod, 
When  in  a  whirlwind  snatch'd  on  high. 
He  shook  off  dull  mortality, 
And  lost  the  monarch  in  the  ;ro<I. 
Bright  Juno  then  her  awful  silence  broke. 
And  thus  th*  asseuiMed  deities  bespoke. 

**  Troy,**  say  sthe  goddess,**  perjurM  Troy  has  felt 
The  dire  effects  of  her  proud  tyrant's  guilt; 
The  towering  i)ile,  and  soft  abodes, 
Wall'd  by  the  hand  of  servile  gods, 
Kow  spreads  its  ruins  all  around, 
And  lies  inglorious  on  the  irround. 
An  umpire  partial  and  unjust, 
And  a  lewd  woman's  impious  lust, 
Lav  heavy  on  her  head,  and  sunk  her  to  the  du3t. 

**  Since  false  Laomedon's  tyrannic  sway, 
That  durst  defraud  ih'  immortals  of  their  pay, 
Her  guardian  g«xls  n:nounc'd  th«ir  patronage. 
Nor  would  the  fierce  invadin?  fo(^  repel; 
To  my  resentment,  and  Miner\a*s  race, 
The  guilty  king  auD  the  whole  people  fell. 
And  now  the  lorijr-4)rotraeted  wars  are  o'er. 
The  soft  adulterer  chines  no  morc^ 


No  more  does  Hector's  force  tbe  Trnj^ns  IhieM, 
That  (hrove  whole  armies  back,  and  singly  clear*<J 
the  field. 

'<  My  vengeance  sated,  I  at  length  rengs 
To  Mars  his  offspring  «if  tbe  Trojau  lin«: 
Advanc'd  to  godhead  let  him  rise. 
And  take  bis  station  in  the  skies: 
There  entertain  his  ravith'd  sight 
With  scenes  of  glory,  fields  of  li.vht: 
2^ua(F  with  tbe  gods  immortal  wine. 
And  see  adoring  nations  crowd  his  shrine. 

"  The  thin  remains  of  Troy's  afiSicted  host. 
In  distant  realms  may  seats  unenvyM  find. 
And  flourish  on  a  foreign  coast; 
But  far  be  Rome  from  Troy  disjoiu'd, 
Remov'd  by  seas,  from  tbe  disastroos  shore, 
May  endless  billows  rise  between,  and  stoms  an* 
numberVl  roar. 

"  Still  let  the  curst  detested  place 
Where  Priam  lies,  and  Priam's  fisithless  race. 
Be  covered  o'er  with  weeds,  and  hid  io  grass. 
There  let  the  wanton  flocks  uogiurded  -stray. 
Or,  while  the  lonely  shepherd  sings. 
Amidst  the  mighty  ruins  play. 
And  frisk  upon  the  tombs  of  kings. 

**  May  tigers  there,  and  all  the  savage  kmd. 
Sad  solitary  haunts  and  deserts  find; 
In  gloomy  vaults,  and  nooks  of  pidaces^ 
May  th'  immolested  lioness 
Her  brinded  whelps  securely  lay. 
Or,  coiicht.  In  dreadful  slumbers  waste  the  day. 

"  While  Troy  in  heaps  of  ruins  lies, 
Rome  and  the  Roman  capitol  shall  rise; 
Th*  illustrious  exiles  unconfinM 
Shall  triumph  far  and  near,  and  rule  mankind. 

**  In  vain  the  sea's  intruding  tide 
Europe  from  Afric  shall  divide. 
And  part  the  sever*d  world  in  two :  [sprea<?. 

Through  Afric's  sands  their  triumphs  they  shall 
And  the  long  train  of  victories  pursue 
To  Ni Io*8  yet  undiscover'd  head. 

"  Riches  tlte  hardy  soldiers  shall  demise. 
And  look  on  gold  with  undesiring  eyes. 
Nor  the  disbowePd  earth  explore 
In  search  of  the  forbidden  ore; 
Those  glittering  ills,  conceal'd  within  the  mioSi 
Shall  lie  untouched,  and  innocently  shine. 
To  the  last  bounds  that  nature  sets. 
The  piercing  colds  and  sultry  heats. 
The  godlike  race  shall  spread  their  arms. 
Now  fill  the  polar  circle  with  alarms. 
Till  storms  and  tempests  their  pursuits  coafloe; 
Now  sweat  for  conquest  underneath  the  line. 

**  This  only  law  the  victor  shall  restrain, 
On  these  conditions  shall  he  reign: 
If  none  his  guilty  hand  employ 
To  buildagain  a  second  Troy, 
If  none  the  rash  dejiign  ptirsue. 
Nor  tempt  the  vengeance  of  the  gods  anew. 

'*  A  curse  there  cleaves  to  the  devoted  plaoi^ 
That  shall  the  new  ftnindations  rase; 
Greece  shall  in  mutual  leagues  conspire 
To  storm  the  rising  town  with  fire. 
And  at  their  armies  head  myself  will  show 
What  Juno,  urg'd  to  all  her  rage,  can  do. 

**  Thrice  should  Apollo's  self  tlie  city  raise, 
And  line  it  round  with  walls  of  brass; 
Thrice  should  my  favourite  Greeks  his  arorks  coa- 

found. 
And  hew  the  shining  fabric  to  the  ground: 
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BhonH  her  captive  dames  to  Greece  return, 
heir  dead  sods  and  slaughtered  husbandtf 
mourn. 

hold,  m^r  Mose,  forbear  thy  towering  flight, 
ing  the  secrets  of  the  gods  to  light: 
I  would  thy  presumptuous  Terse 
niortal  rhetoric  rehearse; 
ighty  strains,  in  Ijrric  numbers  bound, 
their  majesty  and  lose  tlieir  sound. 


THE  VESTAL, 

ROM  OVID  DB  FAtnS,  LIB.  Til.  BlU  1. 
da  quies  victis  furtim  subrepit  oceRis,  dec 

fair  vestal  to  the  fountain  came,. 
>ne  be  startled  at  a  vestal's  name) 
v'xXh  the  walk,  she  laid  her  dbwn  to  rest, 
•  the  winds  expos'd  her  glowing  breast, 
e  the  freshness  of  the  morning-airi 
ither'd  in  a  knot  her  flowing  hair; 
thus  she  rested,  on  her  arm  rcclin'd, 
ary  willows  waving  with  the  wind, 
ather'd  chqirs  that  warbled  in  the  shade, 
uriing  streams  that  through  the  meadow 
stray*d, 

rsy  murmurs  lulPd  the  gentle  maid, 
d  of  war  beheld  the  vii^in  lie, 
'd  beheld  her  with  a  lover's  eye ; 

so  tempting  an  occasion  prpss*d, 
auteous  maid,  whom  he  beheld,  posse^s'd: 
ving  as  she  slept,  her  fruitful  womb 

with  the  founder  of  immortal  Rome. 
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THE  STORY  OF  PHAETOW. 

im's  bright  palace,  on  high  columns  rais'd, 

urnish'd  gold  and  flaming  jewels  blaz'd; 

ding  gates  difl'us'd  a  silver  light, 

th  a  milder  gleam  refreshed  the  sight; 

sh'd  ivory  was  the  covering  wrouglit: 

iitter  vied  not  with  the  sculptor's  thought, 

the  portal  was  displayed  on  high 

ork  of  Vulcan)  a  fictitious  sky  ; 

ng  sea  th*  inferior  earth  embracM, 

ds  and  goddesses  the  waters  gracM. 

here  a  mighty  whale  bestrode ; 

and  Proteus  (the  deceiving  god},    . 
)oris  here  were  carv'd,  and  all  her  train, 
oosely  swimming  in  the  flgur'd  main, 

some  on  rocks  their  drooptug  hair  divide, 

me  on  fishes  through  the  waters  glide : 

1  various  features  did  the  sisters  grace, 

-*$  likeness  was  in  every  face. 

th  a  different  landscape  courts  the  eyes,   ^ 

)wns,  and  beasts,  in  distant  prospects  rise, 

'mphii,  and  streams,  and  vooods,  and  rural 

deities. 

1,  the  Heaven^s  refulgent  image  shines; 

tier  gate  were  six  engraven  signs. 

i  Phaeton,  still  gaining  on  th'  ascent, 

suspected  father's  palace  went, 

?8sing  forward  through  the  bright  abode, 

'  at  distance  the  illustrious  god : 

'  at  distance,  or  the  dazzling  light 

isb'd  too  strongly  oa  his  aking  bight. 

IX. 


The  god  sits  high,  exalted  on  a  throne 
Of  blazing  %&ai*t  with  purple  garments  on; 
The  hours  iji  order  rang'd  on  either  hand. 
And  days,  aud  months,  and  years,  and  ages,  stand. 
Here  Spring  appears  with  flowery  chaplets  bound  ; 
Here  Summer  in  her  wheaten  garland  crown'd; 
Here  Autumn  the  rich  trodden  grapes  besmear ; 
And  hoary  Winter  shivers  in  the  rear. 

Phoebus  beheld  the  youth  from  off  his  throne; 
That  eye»  which  looks  on  all,  M'as  fix*d  on  one. 
He  saw  the  buy's  confusion  in  his  face, 
Surpris*d  at  all  £he  wonders  of  the  place  ; 
And  cries  aloud,  **  What  wants  my  sou  ?  For  know 
My  son  thou  art,  and  I  must  call  thee  so,*' 
"  Light  of  the  world,'*  the  trembling  youth  replies, 
**  Illustrious  parent!  since  you  dou't  despise 
The  parent's  name,  some  certain  token  give. 
That  I  may  Clymen^'s  proud  boast  believe. 
Nor  longer  under  false  reproaches  ^ieve." 

The  tender  sire  was  touch'd  with  what  he  said. 
And  flung  the  blaze  of  glories  from  his  head, 
And  bid  the  youth  advance:  "  My  son,*'  said  he, 
<*  Come  to  thy  lather's  arms !  for  Clymenft 
Has  told  thee  true;  a  parent's  name  1  own. 
And  deem  thee  worthy  to  be  cali'd  my  son. 
As  a  sure  proof,  make  some  request,  and  I, 
Whate'er  it  be,  with  that  request  comply; 
By  Styx  I  swear,  whose  waves  are  hid  in  night. 
And  roll  impervious  to  my  piercing  sight" 

The  youtb,  transported,  asks  without  delay. 
To  guide  the  Sun's  bright  chariot  for  ^t  day. 

The  god  repented  of  the  oath  he  took. 
For  anguish  thrice  his  radiant  head  he  shook: 
"  My  son,"  says  he  *'  some  other  proof  require; 
Rash  was  my  promise,  rash  is  thy  desire.         y 
I'd  fain  deny  this  Wish  which  thou  hast  made. 
Or,  what  I  can't  deny,  would  fain  dissuade. 
Too  vast  and  liazardous  the  task  appears^ 
Nor  suited  to  thy  strength,  nor  to  thy  years. 
Thy  lot  is  mortal,  but  thy  wishes  fly  ~ 
Beyond  the  province  of  mortality: 
There  is  not  one  of  all  the  gods  that  dares 
(However  skill'd  in  other  great  affairs) 
To  mount  the  burning  axPe-tree,  but  I ; 
Not  Jove  himself, the  ruler  of  the  sky. 
That  hurls  the  three-fbrk'd  thunder  from  above. 
Dares  try  his  stiength ;  yet  who  so  strong  as  Jove?. 
The  steeds  climb  up  the  first  ascent  with  pain; 
And  when  the  middle  firmament  they  gain. 
If  downwards  from  the  Heavens  my  head  I  bow. 
And  see  the  earth  and  ocean  hang  below, 
Ev'n  1  am  seiz'd  with  horrour  and  affright. 
And  my  own  heart  misgives  me  at  the  sight. 
A  mighty  downfall  steeps  the  evening  stage. 
And  steady  reins  must  curb  the  horses'  rage. 
Tethys  herself  has  fear'd  to  see  me  driven 
Down  headlong  from  the  precipice  of  Heaven. 
Besides,  consider  what  impetuous  force 
Turns  stars  and  planets  in  a  different  course: 
I  steer  against  their  motions;  nor  am  1 
Borne  back  by  all  the  current  of  the  sky. 
But  how  could  you  resist  the  orbs  that  roll 
In  adverse  whirls,  and  stem  the  rapid  pole  ? 
But  you  perhaps  may  hope  for  pleasing  woods. 
And  stately  domes,  and  cities  fill'd  with  gods; 
While  through  a  thousand  snares  your  progress 

lies. 
Where  forms  of  starry  monsters  stock  the  skies: 
For.  should  you  hit  the  doubtful  lyay  aright. 
The  Bull  wllh  stooping  horns  aUodt  opposite^ 
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Next  him  thebnglit  Hsmonian  bow  is  strung; 
And  next,  the  Lion's  grinning  visage  hung: 
The  Scorpion's  claws  here  clasp  a  wide  extent. 
And  here  the  Crab's  in  lesser  clasps  are  bent. 
Nor  wonld  you  find  it  easy  to  compose         [6ow8 
The  mettled  steeds,  when   from  their    nostrils 
The  scorching  fire,  that  in  their  entrails  glows. 
Ev'n  I  their  headstrong  fury  scarce  restrain. 
When  they  grow  warm  and  restive  to  the  rein. 
Let  not  my  son  a  fatal  gift  require, 
But,  O !  in  time,  recall  your  rash  desire ; 
You  ask  a  gift  that  may  your  parent  tell. 
Let  these  my  fears  your  parentage  reveal ; 
And  learn  a  father  from  a  father's  care; 
Look  on  my  face ;  or,  if  my  heart  lay  bare. 
Could  you  but  look,  you'd  read  the  father  there. 
Choose  out  a  gift  from  seas,  or  earth,  or  sides. 
For  open  to  your  wish  all  nature  lies. 
Only  decline  this  one  unequal  task, 
For 't  is  a  mischief,  not  a  gift,  you  ask ; 
You  ask  a  real  mischief,  Phaeton : 
Nay  hang  not  thus  about  my  neck,  my  son : 
I  grant  your  wish,  and  Styx  has  heard  my  voice. 
Choose  what  you  will,  but  make  a  wiser  choice." 

Thus  did  the  godth*  unwary  youth  advise; 
But  he  still  longs  to  ti-avel  through  the  skies. 
When  the  fond  father  (for  in  rain  he  pleads) 
At  length  to  the  Vulcanian  chariot  leads. 
A  golden  axle  did  the  work  uphold,  [gold. 

Gold  was  the  beam,  the  wheels  were'  orb'd  with 
The  spokes  in  rows  of  silver  pleasM  the  sight. 
The  seat  with  party-colour'd  gems  was  bright ; 
Apollo  shin*d  amid  the  glare  of  light 
•  The  youth  with  secret  joy  the  work  surveys; 
When  now  the  Morn  disdos'd  her  purple  rays; 
The  stars  were  fled;   for  Lucifer  had  chas'd 
The  stars  away,  and  fled  himself  at  last. 
Soon  as  the  father  saw  the  rosy  Morn, 
And  the  Moon  shining  with  a  blunter  horn. 
He  bid  the  nimble  Hours  without  d{  lay 
Bring  fortli  the  steeds;  the  nimble  Hours  obey  : 
From  their  full  racks  the  generous  steeds  retire, 
Dropping  ambrosial  foams,  and  snorting  fire. 
Still  anxious  for  his  son,  the  god  of  day. 
To  make  him  proof  against  the  burning  ray. 
His  temples  with  celestial  ointment  wet. 
Of  sovereign  virtue  to  repel  the  heat. 
Then  fix'd  the  beamy  circle  on  his  head. 
And  fctch'd  a  deep  foreboding  sigh,  and  said, 

"  Take  this  at  least,  this  last  advice,  my  son ; 
Keep  a  stiff  rein,  and  move  but  gently  on; 
The  coursers  of  themselves  will  run  too  fast. 
Your  art  must  be  to  modera'e  their  haste. 
Drive  them  not  on  directly  through  the  skies. 
But  where  the  zodiac's  wiuding  circle  lies. 
Along  the  midmost  zone;  but  sally  forth 
Nor  to  the  distant  south,  nor  stormy  north. 
The  horses'  hoofs  a  beaten  track  will  show. 
But  neither  mount  too  high,  nor  sink  too  low, 
That  no  new  fires  or  Heaven  or  Earth  infest; 
Keep  the  mid-way,  the  middle  way  is  best. 
Nor,  where  in  radiant  folds  the  Serpent  twines. 
Direct  your  course,  nor  where  the  Altar  shines. 
Shun  both  extremes;  the  rest  let  fortune  guide. 
And  better  for  thee  than  thyself  provide! 
See,  while  I  speak,  the  shades  di>pcrse  away, 
Aurora  gives  tlic  promise  of  a  day ; 
I'm  eaird,  nor  can  I  make  a  longer  stay. 
Snatch  up  the  reins ;  or  still  th'  attempt  forsake, 
And  not  my  chano^  but  my  counsel  take. 


While  yet  securely  on  the  earth  yon  stand; 
Nor  touch  the  horses  with  too  rash  a  band. 
Let  me  alone  to  light  the  world,  while  yon 
Enjoy  those  beams  which  yon  may  safely  riev.^ 
He  spoke  in  vain;  the  youth  with  active  beat 
And  sprightly  vigour  vaults  into  the  seat; 
And  joys  to  hold  the  reins,  and  fondly  gives 
Those  thanks  his  father  with  remorse  receives. 

Mean  while  the  restless  horses  neighM  aloud, 
Breathing  out  fire,  and  pawing  where  they  stoud. 
Tcthys,  not  knowing  what  had  past,  gave  way. 
And  all  the  waste  of  Heaven  be^»re  them  lay. 
They  ^ring  together  out,  and  swiftly  bear 
The  flying  youth  through  clouds  and  yiekiii^sir; 
With  wingy  speed  outstrip  the  eastern  wind. 
And  leave  the  breezes  of  the  Morn  behind. 
The  yoiith  was  light,  nor  could  he  fill  the  seat. 
Or  poise  the  chariot  with  its  wonted  wei^t: 
But  as  at  sea  th'  unballast  vessel  rides. 
Cast  to  and  fro,  the  sport  of  winds  and  tides; 
So  in  the  bounding  chariot  toss'd  on  high. 
The  youth  is  hurry'd  headlong  through  the  sky. 
Soon  as  the  steeile  perceive  it  they  forsake 
Their  stated  course,  and  leare  the  beaten  track. 
The  youth  was  in  a  maze,  nor  did  he  know 
Which  way  to  turn  the  reins,  or  where  to  go; 
Nor  would  the  horses,  had  be  known,  obey. 
Then  the  Seven  Stats  first  felt  Apollo*s  ray. 
And  wish'd  to  dip  in  the  forbidden  aeea. 
The  folded  Set  pent  next  the  frozen  pole. 
Stiff  and  benumb'd  before,  began  to  roll. 
And  rag'd  with  inward  heat,  and  thrcaten'd  air. 
And  shot  a  redder  light  from  every  star; 
Nay,  and  'tis  said,   BoiStes  too,  that  fain 
Thou  wouldst  have  fled,  though  cumber'd  with  tby 
wain. 

Th'  unhappy  youth,  then  bending  down  his  beid, 
Saw  earth  and  ocean  far  beneath  him  spread: 
His  colour  changed,  he  startled  at  the  siirbt. 
And  his  eyes  darken'd  by  too  great  a  light. 
Now  could  he  wish  the  fiery  steeds  untry'd, 
His  birth  obscure,  and  bis  request  deny'd: 
Now  would  be  Merops  for  his  father  own. 
And  quit  his  boasted  kindred  to  the  Sun. 

So  fares  the  pilot  when  his  ship  is  tost 
In  troubled  seas,  and  all  its  steerage  lost; 
He  gives  her  to  the  winds,  and  in  despair 
Seeks  his  last  refuge  in  the  gods  and  prayer. 

What  could  he  do  ?  His  eyes  if  backward  cast, 
Find  a  long  path  he  had  already  past; 
If  forward,  still  a  longer  path  they  find: 
Both  he  compares,  and  measures  in  his  mind; 
And  sometimes  casts  an  eye  upon  the  east. 
And  sometimes  looks  on  the  forbidden  west. 
The  horses'  names  he  knew  not  in  the  fright: 
Nor  would  he  loose  the  reins,  nor  could  he  IkiU 
them  tight. 

Now  all  the  horronrs  of  the  Hearens  he  spisS) 
And  monstrous  shadows  of  prodigious  sise. 
That,  deck'd  with  stars,  lie  scattered  o'er  the  skicfc 
There  is  a  place  above,  where  Scorpio  bent 
In  tail  and  anns  surrounds  a  vast  extent; 
In  a  wide  circuit  of  the  Heavens  he  shines, 
And  fills  the  space  of  two  celestial  signs. 
Soon  as  the  youth  beheld  him,  vex'd  with  best. 
Brandish  his  sting,  and  in  his  poison  sweat. 
Half  dead  with  sudden  feaf  he  dropt  the  r^ins; 
The  horses  felt  them  loose  upon  their  manes, 
And  flying  out  through  all  the  plains  above. 
Ran  uncontroU'd  where'er  their  fury  drovej 
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Bash*d  on  the  stars,  and  through  a  pathless  way 
Of  unknoirn  regions  harry'd  on  the  day. 
And  now  above,  and  now  below  they  flew, 
And  near  the  Efirth  \he  burning  chariot  drew. 

The  clouds  disperse  in  fumes,  the  wondering 
Moon 
Beholds  her  brother's  steeds  beneath  her  own ;  . 
The  highlands  sinokc,  cleflby  the  piercing  rays. 
Or,  cM  with  woo<ls,  in  their  own  fuel  blaze. 
Next  o'er  the  plains,  where  ripcn'd  harvests  grow, 
The  running  conflagration  spreads  below. 
But  these  arc  trivial  ills:  whole  cities  burn, 
And  peopled  kingdoms  into  ashes  turn. 

The  mountains  kindle  as  the  car  draws  near, 
Athos  and  Tmolus  red  with  fires  appear; 
Oeagrian  Ilsmus  (then  a  single  name) 
Aud  virgin  Htjicon  increase  the  flame; 
Taurus  aud  Oete  glare  amid  the  sky. 
And  Ida,  spite  of  all  her  fountains,  dry. 
Eryx,  aud  Othrys,  and  Cithaoron,  glow; 
And  Rhndope,  no  longer  cloth'd  in  snow ; 
High  Pindus,  Mimas,  and  Parnassus,  sweat, 
Aud  JEtuA  rages  with  rodoubled  heat. 
Ev»n  Scythia,  through  her  hoary  regions  warm*d, 
In  vain' with  all  her  native  frost  was  nrmM. 
CoverM  with  flames,  the  towering  Appennine, 
And  Caucasus,  and  prond  Olympus,  shine; 
And,  where  the  long-extended  Alps  aspire, 
Now  stands  a  huge  continued  range  of  fire. 

Th*  astonished  youth,  where'er  his  eyes  could 
Beheld  the  universe  around  him  burn ;        [turn. 
The  work]  was  in  a  blaze;  nor  could  he  bear 
The  sultry  vapours  and  the  scoi'ching  air. 
Which  firom  below,  as  from  a  furnace,  ilow'd ; 
And  now  the  axle-tree  berieath  him  glow  VI : 
Lost  in  the  whirling  clouds,  that  round  him  broke. 
And  white  with  ashes,  hovering  in  the  smoke. 
He  flew  where*er  the  horses  drove,  nor  knew  • 
Whither  the  horses  drove,  or  where  he  flew. 

*Twas  then,  they  say,  the  swarthy  Moor  begun 
.To  change  his  hue,  ami  blacken  in  the  Sun. 
Then  Lybia  first,  of  ail  her  moisture  drained, 
Became  a  barren  waste,  a  wiUl  of  sand. 
The  wut'.r-nymphs  lami'nt  their  empty  urns; 
Bocotia,  robb*d  of  silver  Dirce,  mourns; 
Corinth  Pyrenees  waited  spring  bewails; 
And  Argos  grieves  whilst  Amymon^  fails. 

The  floods  are  di-ainM  from  every  distant  coast: 
£%''n  Tanai>,  though  fix^d  in  ice,  was  lost; 
EnragM  Caicus  and  Lycormas  roar, 
And  Xanthus,  fated  to  be  burnt  once  more. 
The  fiim*d  Maeander,  that  uu weary M  strays 
Through  mazy  windingit,  smokes  in  every  maze. 
From  his  )ov*d  Babylon  Euphrates  flics; 
The  big-swoln  Ganges  and  the  Danube  rise 
In  thickening  fumes,  and  darken  half  the  skies. 
In  flames  IsmeoQS  and  tlie  Pbasis  rolled. 
And  Tagus  floating  in  his  melted  gold. 
^The  fwans,  that  on  C2yster  often  try'd 
Their  tuneful  songs,  now  sung  their  last  and  dy'd. 
The  frighted  Nile  ran  06",  and  under  ground 
Conceal'd  his  head,  nor  can  it  yet  be  found : 
His  seven  divided  currents  are  all  dry. 
And  where  they  rolled  seven  gaping  trenches  lie. 
No  more  the  Rhine  or  Rhone  their  course  maintain. 
Nor  Tiber,  of  his  promi&'d  empire  vain. 

The  ground  deep  cleft,  admits  the  dazzling  ray. 
And  startles  Pluto  with  the  flash  of  day. 
.  The  sea  shrinks  in,  and  to  the  sight  disclose 
Wide  naked  plains,  where  ouce  Uieir  billows  rote ; 


Their  rocks  are  all  discovered,  and  increase 
The  number  of  the  scatter'd  Cycladcs. 
The  fish  in  shoals  about  the  bottom  creep. 
Nor  longer  dares  the  crooked  dolphin  leap: 
Gasping  for  breath,  th*  uushapcn  phocae  die. 
And  on  the  l>oiling  wave  extended  lie. 
Nereus,  and  Doris  with  her  virgin  train, 
•Seek  out  the  last  recesses  of  the  main  \ 
Beneath  unfathomable  depths  they  faint. 
And  secret  in  their  gloomy  caverns  pant. 
Stern  Neptune  thrice  above  the  waves  upheld 
His  face,  and  thrice  was  by  the  flames  repcU'd. 

The  Earth  at  length  on  every  side  embrac'd 
With  scalding  seas  that  floated  round  her  waste. 
When  now  she  felt  the  springs  and  rivers  come. 
And  ci-owd  within  the  hollow  of  her  womb, 
Up-Iifttd  to  the  Heavens  her  blasted  head. 
And  chipt  her  bands  upon  her  brows  and  said; 
(But  fust,  impatient  of  the  sultry  heat, 
Sunk  deeper  down,  and  sought  a  cooler  seat:) 
'*  If  you,  great  king  of  gods,  my  death  approve. 
And  1  deserve  it,  let  me  die  by  Jove; 
If  1  iiuist  perish  by  the  force  of  fire. 
Let  me  transfixed  with  thunderbolts  expire. 
See,  whilst  I  speak,  my  breath  the  vapours  choke,'* 
For  now  her  face  lay  wrapt  in  clouds  of  smoke, 
"  Sec  my  singM  hair,  behoJd  my  faded  eye. 
And  withcr'd  face,  whore  heaps  of  cinders  lie  ! 
And  does  the  plough  for  this  my  body  tear  ? 
This  the  reward  for  all  the  fruits  I  bear, 
Torlur'd  with  rakes,  and  harass*d  all  the  year  ? 
That  herbs  for  cattle  daily  I  renew. 
And  food  for  man,  and  frankincense  for  you  ? 
But  grant  me  guilty;  what  has  Neptune  done? 
Why  are  his  waters  boiling  in  the  Sun  ? 
The  wavy  empire,  which  by  lot  was  given,  [ven? 
Why  does  it  waste,  and  further  shrink  from  Hea- 
If  I  nor  he  your  pity  can  provoke,  [smoke. 

S»'e  your  own  Heavens,   the   Heavens  begin  to 
ShoiiUl  once  the  sparkles  catch  tho-e  bright  abodes. 
Destruction  seizes  on  the  Heavens  aud  gods ; 
Atlas  becomes  unequal  to  his  freight, 
And  almost  faints  beneath  the  glowing  weight. 
If  Heaven,  and  earth,  and  sea  together  burn. 
All  nmst  again  into  their  chaos  turn. 
Apply  some  speedy  cure,  prevent  our  fate, 
And  succour  Nature,  ere  it  be  too  late.'*  [spread, 
Siie  cca^M;   for,  chok'd  with  vapours  round  her 
Down  to  the  deepest  shades  she  sunk  her  head. 

Jove  call'd  to  witness  every  power  above. 
And  cv'n  the  gixi,  whose  son  the  chariot  drove. 
That  what  he  acts,  he  is  compelled  to  do. 
Or  universal  ruin  must  ensue. 
Straight  he  a<;cends  the  high  ethereal  throne. 
From  whence  he  us*d  to  dart  his  thunder  down. 
From  whence  his  showers  and  storms  be  us'd  to 

pour. 
But  now  could  meetwith  neither  storm  nor  shower. 
Then,  aiming  at  the  youth,  with  lifted  hand. 
Full  at  his  head  he  hurPd  the  fbrky  brand. 
In  drearlful  thunderings.    Thus  th'  almighty  sire 
Suppressed  the  raging  of  the  fires  with  fire. 

At  once  firom  life  and  from  the  chariot  driven, 
Th'  ambitionshoy  fell  thunder-struck  fVom  Heaven. 
The  horses  started  with  a  sudden  bound. 
And  flung  the  reins  and  chariot  to  the  ground: 
The  studded  harness  from  their  necks  they  broke  ; 
Here  fell  a  wheel  and  here  a  silver  spoke; 
Here  were  the  beam  and  axle  torn  away ;      [hiy» 
Aud,  scatter'd  o*er  the  Eartbjthe  ihiaingfirtgmeiiU 
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The  brcatUess  Phaeton,  with  flaming  hair, 
Shot  from  the  chariot,  like  a  falling  star. 
That  in  a  summer's  evenmg  from 'the  top 
Of  Heaven  drops  down,  or  seems  at  least  to  drop ; 
I'ill  on  the  Po  his  blasted  corpse  was  huri*d. 
Far  from  his  country,  in  the. western  world.    ' 

PHAETON^S  SISTERS  TRANSFORMED  IKTO  TRSBt. 

The    Latian    nymphs  came    round  him,    and 

amaz*d 
On  the  dead  youth,  transfix'd  with  thunder,  gazM; 
And,  whilst  yet  smoking  from  the  bolt  he  lay. 
His  shattei'd  body  to  a  tomb  convey. 
And  o^cr  the  tomb  an  epitaph  devise : 
"  Here  he  who  drove  the  ^un's  bright  chariot  lies; 
His  father's  fiery  steeds  he  could  not  guide. 
But  in  the  glorious  enterprise  he  dy'd." 

Apollo  hid  his  face,  and  pin*d  for  grief. 
And,  if  the  story  may  deserve  belief, 
The  space  of  one  whole  day  is  said  to  nm. 
From  mom  to  wonted  eve,  without  a  Sun : 
The  burning  ruins,  with  a  fainter  ray» 
Supply  the  Sun,  and  counterfeit  a  day, 
A  day  that  still  did  Nature's  fece  disclose: 
This  comfort  from  the  mighty  mischief  rose. 

But  Clymene,  enrag'd  with  grief,  laments, 
And,  as  her  grief  inspires,  her  passion  vents : 
Wild  for  her  son,  and  frantic  in  her  woes. 
With  hair  disheveled,  round  the  world  she  goes, 
To  seek  where'er  his  body  might  be  cast; 
Till,  on  the  borders  of  the  Po,  at  last 
The  name  inscrib'd  on  the  new  tomb  appears; 
The  dear,  dear  name  she  bathes  in  flowing  tears, 
Jiangs  o*er  the  tomb,  unable  to  depart, 
And  hugs  the  marble  to  her  throbbing  heart 

Her  daughters  too  lament,  and  sigh  and  mourn, 
(A  fruitless  tribute  to  their  brother's  urn;) 
And  beat  their  naked  bo!>oms,  and  complain. 
And  call  aloud  for  Phaeton  in  vain  : 
All  the  lojig    night  their  moumiul  watch  they 

keep. 
And  all  the  day  stand  round  the  tomb  and  weep. 

Four  times,  revolving,  the  full  Moon  rctum'd; 
So  long  the  mother  and  the  daughters  mourn 'd; 
When  now  the  eldest,  Phaethysa,  strove 
To  rest  her  weary  limbs,  but  could  not  move; 
Lampetia  would  have  helped  her,  but  she  found 
Herself  withheld,  and  rooted  to  the  ground : 
A  third  in  wild  affliction,  as  she  grieves, 
Would  rend  her  hair,  but  fills  her  hand  with  leaves; 
One  sees  her  thighs  transformed,  another  >iews 
Her  arms  shot  out,  and  branching  into  boughs. 
And   now   their  legs,  and  breasts,  and   bodies, 

stood 
Crusted  with  bark,  and  hardening  into  wood; 
JBut  still  above  were  female  heads  display'd,- 
And  mouths  that  call'd  the  mother  to  their  aid. 
Whit  could,  alas  1  the  weeping  mother  do  ? 
Trota.  this  to  that  with  eager  haste  she  flew. 
And  kiss'd  her  sprouting  daughters  as  they  grew. 
She  tears  the  bark  that  to  each  body  cleaves. 
And  fmm  the  verdant  fingers  strips  the  leaves : 
The  blood  came  trickling,  where  she  tore  away 
The  leaves  and  bark:  the  maids  were  heard  to 

sny, 
*'  Forbear,  mistaken  parent,  oh!  forbear; 
A  wounded  daughter  in  each  tree  yuu  tear; 
Farewell  for  ever."    Here  the  bark  increas'd, 
CJos'd  0X1  their  faces,  and  their  words  suppressed. 


The  new-made  trees  in  tears  of  amber  nin^ 
Which,  barden'd  into  value  by  the  Sun, 
Distil  for  ever  on  the  streams  t>elow : 
The.  limpid  streams  their  radiant  treaanre  show, 
Mix'd  in  the  sand;  whence  the  rich  drops  cos* 

vey'd 
Shine  in  the  dress  of  the  bright  Latian  makL 

THB  TRANSFORMATION    OF    CTCNUl '  INTO  A 

SWAN. 

Ctcnus  beheld  the  nymphs  trmnsfomi'd,  allyM 
To  their  dead  brother,  on  the  mortal  nde. 
In  friendship  and  affection  nearer  b6und; 
He  left  the  cities  and  the  realms  he  owo'd; 
Through  pathless  fields  and  lonely  shores  to  rangc^ 
And  woods,  nuule  thicker  by  the  sisters*  change. 
Whilst  here,  within  the  dismal  gloom,  alone. 
The  melancholy  monarch  made  his  moao. 
His  voice  was  lessen'd,  as  be  try'd  to  speak. 
And  issued  through  a  long  extended  neck; 
His  hair  transforms  to  down,  his  fingers  meet 
In  skinny  films,  and  shape  his  oary  feet; 
From  both  his  sides  the  wings  aodfeatheisbreik; 
And  from  his  mouth  proceeds  a  blunted  l>eak: 
All  Cycnus  now  into  a  swan  was  tum'd. 
Who,  still  remembering  how  his  kinmwtn  bamld^ 
To  solitary  pools  and  lakes  retires. 
And  loves  the  waters  as  opposM  to  ftrea. 

Meai^a'hile  Apollo  in  a  gloomy  shades 
The  native  lustre  of  his  brows  decay'd. 
Indulging  sorrow,  sickens  at  the  sight 
Of  his  own  sun-shine,  and  abhors  the  light: 
The  hidden  griefs,  that  in  his  bosom  rise. 
Sadden  his  looks,  and  overcast  his  eyes. 
As  when  some  dusky  orb  obstructs  his  ray, 
And  sullies,  in  a  dim  eclipse,  the  day. 

Now  secretly  with  inward  griefs  he  pin*d. 
Now  warm  resentments  to  his  griefs  he  joio'd, 
And  now  renounced  his  office  to  mankind. 
*'  K'cr  since  the  birth  of  Time,"  said  he, ''  Vn 

borne 
A  long  ungrateful  toil  without  return; 
Let  now  some  other  manage,  if  he  dare. 
The  fiery  steeds  and  mount  the  burning  car. 
Or,  if  none  else,  let  Jove  h'l  fortune  try. 
And  learn  to  lay  his  murdering  thunder  t>y; 
Then  will  he  own,  perhaps,  but  own  too  latf, 
My  son  deserved  not  so  severe  a  fate."         [pray 

The  gods  stand  round  him,  as  he  mourns,  vi 
He  would  resume  the  conduct  of  the  day. 
Nor  let  the  world  be  lost  in  endless  night: 
Jove  too  himself,  deseendine  from  his  betgbt, 
Excuses  what  had  happen'd,  and  entreats. 
Majestically  mixing  prayers  and  threats. 
Prevaird  upon  at  length,  again  he  took 
The  harnessVl  steeds,  that  still  with  borronr  shook, 
And  plies  them  with  the  lash,  and  whips  tbcnoa, 
And  as  he  wliips,  upbraids  them  with  his  i 


THE  STORY  OF  CALIVTO. 

The  day  was  settled  in  its  course;  and  Jove 
Walk'dthe  wide  circuit  of  the  Heavens  above, 
To  search  if  any  cracks  or  flaws  were  made: 
But  all  was  safe :  the  Earth  he  then  survey^ 
And  cast  an  eye  on  every  difiPerent  coast. 
And  every  land ;  but  on  Arcadia  most. 
Her  fields  he  cloth'd,  and  cheer*d  her  blasted  ftet 
With  miming  fountains,  and  with  if>ringing 
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leaven's  destructive  fire  remain  ; 
1  woods  revive,  and  Nature  smiles 

god  wa1k*d  to  and  fro  the  Earth, 
( plants,  and  gave  the  spring  its  birth, 
iair  Arcadia^i  nymph  he  view'd, 
)vcly  charmer  in  his  blood. 
)r  spun,  nor  dressed  with  artful  pride, 
gather'd  up,  her  hair  was  ty*d; 
ind  a  slender  spear  she  bore, 
uiver  on  her  shoulders  wore; 
ina  from  her  youth  inclined, 
warriors  of  the  wood  she  join*d. 
gentle  huntress  lov'd, 
i  one  of  all  the  nymphs  that  rov*d 
s,  amid  the  maiden  throng, 
1  once;  but  fiaivour  lasts  not  long, 
w  shone  in  all  its  strength,  and  drove 
irgin  panting  to  a  grove; 
und  a  grateful  shadow  cast : 
arrows,  and  her  bow  unbraced  ; 
elf  on  the  cool  grassy  bed ; 
tinted  quiver  raised  her  head, 
charming  huntress  unprcpar'df 
he  verdant  turf  without  a  guard, 
safe,**  he  cries,  "  from  Juno*s  eye; 
'  jealous  queen  the  theft  descry, 
'enture  on  a  theft  like  this, 
:  rage  for  such,  for  such  a  bliss  !" 
and  habit  straight  he  took, 
•rows,  and  smoothed  his  awful  look,  ' 
a  a  female  accent  spoke, 
my  girl?  How  went  the  morning 

virgin,  starting  from  the  grass, 
ght  deity,  wh<yn  I  prefer 
elf,  though  Jove  himself  were  here." 
icarer  than  she  thought,  and  heard 
himself  before  himself  preferred, 
lutes  her  with  a  warm  embrace; 
balf  had  told  the  morning  chase, 
am'd,  and  eager  on  his  bliss, 
-  words,  and  stopt  her  with  a  kiss; 
:h  unwonted  ardour  g1ow*d, 
ma's  shape  conceal  the  god. 
i  whatever  a  virgin  could 
lUst  have  pardon'd,  had  she  view*d); 
might  against  his  force  she  strove: 
mortal  maids  contend  with  Jove ! 
length  of  what  his  heart  desir'd, 
[eavens  th'  insulting  god  retired, 
mtress,  rising  from  the  grass, 
ast  eyes,  and  with  a  blushing  face, 
ifounded,  and  by  fear  dismayed, 
e  covert  of  the  guilty  shade, 
n  the  tumult  of  her  mind, 
»tten  bow  and  shafts  behind, 
iana,  with  a  sprightly  train 
irgins,  bounding  o*er  th^  plain, 
nymph:  The  nymph  begun  to  fear 
id,  a  Jove  disguis'd  in  her; 
e  saw  the  sister  nymphs,  suppress*d 
rs,  and  mingled  with  the  rest, 
t  look  does  conscious  guilt  appear! 
ov'd,  and  loiter'd  in  the  rear; 
rifip'd,  nor  by  the  goddess  ran, 
i8*d,  the  foremost  of  the  train. 
;re  flushed,  and  sullen  was  her  mien, 
:  virgin  goddess  (had  she  been 
r irgin)  mast  the  guilt  have  seen* 


'Tis  said  the  n3nnphs  saw  all,  and  gues8*d  aright: 
And  now  the  Moon  had  nine  times  lost  her  light« 
When  DJan  fiiinting,  in  the  mid-day  beajps. 
Found  a  cool  covert,  and  refreshing  streams. 
That  in  soft  murmurs  through  the  forest  flow'd. 
And  a  smooth  bed  of  shining  gravel  show'd. 

A  covert  so  obsoure,  and  streams  so  clear. 
The  goddess  prais'd :  «  And  now  no  spies  are  near^ 
tjet's  strip,  my  gentle  maids,  and  wash,'*  she  criet« 
Pleas*d  with  the  motion,  every  maid  complies; 
Only  the  blushing  huntress  stood  confus'd. 
And  form*d  delays,  and  her  delays  excused : 
In  vain  isxcus'd;  her  fellows  round  her  pres8.*d. 
And  the  reluctant  nymph  by  force  undressed. 
The  naked  huntress  all  her  shame  rcveal'd. 
In  vain  her  hands  the  pregnant  womb  conceal'd; 
**  Begone  !*'  the  goddess  cries  with  stern  disdain, 
"  Begone!*'    nor  dare  the   haIlow*d  stream  to 

stain  /' 
She  fled,  for-ever  banish'd  from  the  train. 

This  Juno  heard,  who  long  had  watch*d  hex 
time 
To  punish  the  detested  rival^s  crime; 
The  time  was  come :  for,  to  enrage  her  more, 
A  lovely  boy  the  teeming  rival  bore. 

The  goddess  cast  a  furious  look,  and  cry'd, 
«  It  is  enough!  1  'm  fully  satisfy 'd ! 
This  boy  shall  stand  a  living  mark,  to  prove 
My  husband's  baseness,  and  the  strumpet's  love: 
But  vengeance  shall  awake  those  guilty  charms. 
That  drew  the  thunderer  from  Juno*s  arms. 
No  longer  shall  their  wonted  force  retain. 
Nor  please  the  god,  nor  make  the  mortal  vain.** 

This  said,  her  hand  within  her  hair  she  wound. 
Swung  her  to  earth,  anddragg'd  her  on  the  grounde; 
The  prostrate  wretch  lifts  up  her  arms  in  prayer; 
Her  arms  grow  shaggy,  and  dcform'd  with  hair. 
Her  nails  are  sharpened  into  pointed  claws. 
Her  hands  bear  balf  her  weight,  and  turn  to  paws; 
Her  lips,  that  once  could  tempt  a  god,  begin 
To  grow  distorted  in  an  ugly  grin. 
And,  lest  the  supplicating  brute  might  reach 
The  ears  of  Jove,  she  was  depri  v*d  of  speech : 
Her  surly  voice  through  a  hoarse  passage  came 
In  savage  sounds:  her  mind  was  still  the  same. 
The  furry  monster  fix'd  her  eyes  above. 
And  heav'd  her  new  unwieldy  paws  to  love. 
And  begg*d  his  aid  with  inwardgroans;  and  though 
She  could  not  call  him  flilse,  she  thought  him  so. 

How  did  she  fear  to  lodge  in  woods  alone. 
And  haunt  the  fields  and  meadows  once  her  own! 
How  often  would  the  deep-moifth'd  dogs  pursue. 
Whilst  firom  her  hounds  the  frighted  huntress  flew  t 
How  did  she  fear  her  fellow  brutes,  and  shun 
The  shaggy  bear,  though  now  herself,  was  one ! 
How  firom  the  sight  of  rugged  wolves  retire. 
Although  the  grim  Lycaon  was  her  sire! 

But  now  her  son  had  fifteen  saouners  told. 
Fierce  at  the  chase,  and  in  the  forest  bold; 
When,  as  he  beat  the  woods  in  quest  of  prey. 
He  chanc*d  to  rouse  his*  mother  where  she  lay. 
She  knew  her  son,  and  kept  him  in  her  sight. 
And  fondly  gaz'd:  the  boy  was  in  a  fright. 
And  aim*d  a  pointed  arrow  at  her  breast ; 
And  would  have  slain  his  mother  in  the  beast; 
But  Jove  forbad,  and  snatch'd  them  through  th# 

air 
In  whirlwinds  up  to  Heaven,  and  fix  d  theni  there: 
Where  the  new  constellations  nightly  rise, 
And  add  a  lustre  to  the  northura  ski«s« 
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When  Juno  saw  the  rival  in  her  height, 
S^mngtetl  with  stars,  and  circled  round  with  light. 
She  sought  old  Ocean  in  his  deep  abodes, 
And  Tethys ;  both  rever'd  among  the  gods. 
They  ask  what  brings  her  there.    "  Ne*er  ask/' 

saysshei 
<*  What  brings  me  here ;  Ueavea  is  no  place  for 

mc. 
You  Ml  see,  when  Night  has  coverM  all  things  o*ef, 
Jove*t  starry  bastard  and  triumphant  whore 
Usurp  the  Heavens;  you  '11  see  them  proudly  roll 
In  their  new  orbs,  and  brighten  all  the  pole. 
And  who  shall  now  on  Juno's  altar  wait, 
When  those  she  hates  grow  greater  by  her  hate  ? 
I  on  the  nymph  a  brutal  form  imprcsii'd, 
Jore  to  a  goddess  has  transform*d  the  beast : 
This,  this  was  all  my  weuk  revenge  could  do: 
But  let  the  god  his  chaste  amours  pursue. 
And.  as  he  acted  after  lo*s  rape, 
Restore  th*  adultress  to  her  former  shape ; 
Then  may  he  cast  his  Juno  off,  and  lead 
The  great  Lycaon*s  offspring  to  his  bed. 
But  you,  ye  venerable  powers,  be  kind ; 
And,  if  my  wrongs  a  due  resentment  find. 
Receive  not  in  your  waves  their  settinjr  beams, 
Nor  let  the  glaring  strumpet  taint  your  streams. 

The  goddftss  ended,  and  her  wish  was  givi-n. 
Back  she  return^  in  triumph  up  to  Heaven ; 
IIcT  gaudy  peacocks  drew  her  througli  the  skies. 
Their  tails  were  spotted  with  a  thousand  eyes; 
The  eyes  of  Argus  on  their  tails  wtre  rang*d. 
At  the  same  time  the  raven^s  colour  changed. 

THE  STORY  OF  CORONI8,  AND  BIRTH  OF  iES- 

CULAPIUS. 

The  raven  once  in  snowy  plumes  was  drest, 

"White  as  the  whitest  d-ive's  imsully'd  breast, 

"Pair  as  the  guardian  of  the  capitol. 

Soft  as  tlie  ^wan;  a  larg'e  and  lovely  fowl; 

His  toiiprite,  his  prutiog  tongue,  had  changed  him 

quite. 
To  stioty  blackness  from  the  purest  wliite. 

The  story  of  his  change  shall  here  be  told; 
In  Thessaly  there  liv'd  a  nymph  of  old, 
Coronis  nam*d;  a  peerless  maid  she  shiuM, 
Confest  the  fairest  of  the  fairer  kind. 
Apollo  lovM  her,  till  her  guilt  he  knew; 
While  true  she  was,  or  whilst   he  thought  her 

true. 
But  his  own  bird,  the  raven,  chancM  to  find 
The  falso-one  with  a  secret  rival  joinM. 
CoroTiis  begg'd  him  to  sui>prcss  the  tiile, 
Bui  could  not  with  repeated  prayers  prevail. 
His  milk-wliiie  piniuiis  to  the  iroJ  he  ply*d; 
The  busy  daw  flew  with  hini  side  by  side. 
And  by  a  thousan«l  t.-asiug  (]Ucstions  drew 
Th'  important  secret  from  him  as  they  flew. 
The  daw  gave  honest  counsel,  thou;i;h  despis*d, 
And,  tedious  in  her  tattle,  thus  advisM. 
**  Stay,  silly  bii-d,  th'  ill-nator'd  task  refuse. 
Nor  be  the  liearer  of  unwelcome  news. 
Bo  wam'd  by  my  example:  yon  discrm 
What  now  1  am,  and  what  I  was  shall  learn. 
My  foolish  honesty  was  all  my  crime; 
Then  hear  my  story.     Once  upon  a  time. 
The  two-s!)ap'd  Ericthonius  had  his  birth 
(Without  a  mother)  from  the  teeming  Earth; 
Minerva  nurs'd  him,  and  the  infant  laid 
Within  a  chesty  of  twining  osiers  made. 


The  daughters  of  king  Ceerops  andertook 
To  guard  the  cliest,  commanded  not  to  look 
On  what  was  hid  within.    I  stood  to  see 
The  charge  ob^y'd,  perched  on  a  neighboarifls 

.  tree 
The  sisters  Pandrosos  and  Hcrs&  keep 
The  strict  command;  AglaurOs  needs  would  pee^ 
And  saw  the  monstrous  infant  in  a  fright. 
And  caird  her  sisters  to  the  hideous  sight: 
A  boy's  soft  shape  did  to  the  waist  prevail^ 
But  the  boy  ended  in  a  dragon's  tail, 
i  told  the  stern  Minerva  all  that  pass'd. 
Rut,  (br  my  pains,  discarded  and  disgrao'd, 
Tlie  frowning  goddess  drove  roe  from  her  sights 
And  for  her  &vourite  chose  the  bird  of  night. 
lie  then  no  tell-tale;  fi>r  I  think  my  wrong 
Enough  to  teach  a  bird  to  hold  her  tongue. 

"  But  you,  perhaps,  may  think  I  was  rcmor^ 
As  never  by  the  heavenly  maid  belov'd; 
But  I  was  lov'd ;  ask  Pallas  if  I  lie ; 
Though  Pallas  hate  me  now,  she  wont  deny; 
For  I,  whom  in  a  fi  ather'd  shape  you  view. 
Was  ouce  a  uiaid  (by  Heaven  the  story's  tnic)^ 
A  blooming  maid,  and  a  king's  daughter  too. 
A  crowd  of  lovers  own'd  my  beauty's  clunns; 
My  beauty  was  the  cause  of  all  my  harms; 
Nnptnne,  as  on  his  shores  I  went  to  rove, 
Observ'd  me  in  my  walks,  and  fell  in  lore. 
He  made  his  courtship,  he  confesa'd  his  pain, 
And  uffei'd  force  when  all  his  arts  were  vain; 
Swift  he  pursued:  1  ran  along  the  strand. 
Till,  spent  and  weary'd  on  the  sinking  sand, 
I  shriek'd  aloud,  with  cries  I  fiU'd  the  air 
To  ^ods  and  men;  nor  god  nor  mau  was  there: 
A  virgin  go.ldess  heard  a  virgin's  ]irayer. 
For,  as  my  arms  1  lifted  to  the  skies, 
I  saw  black  fcathirs  from  my  fingers  rise; 
I  strove  to  fling  my  garment  on  the  ground; 
My  g:ii-inint  tum'd  to  plumes,  and  girt  meroani 
My  hands  to  beat  my  naked  bosom  try; 
N'ur  naked  husom  now  nor  hand.>  had  L 
Liditly  I  tript,  nor  weary  as  before 
Sunk  in  t!ie  saiul,  hut  skimm'd  aloiit;  the  shore; 
Till,  ii>ing  o:i  my  wings,  I  was  prcforr'd 
To  be  the  chaste  Miaerva's  virgin  bird: 
Prefcrr'd  in  vain !  I  now  am  in  disgrace: 
Nyctinieuf'  the  owl  enjoys  my  place. 

*•  On  her  incestuous  life  I  need  not  dwell 
(In  U'sbos  still  the  horrid  tale  they  tell); 
And  of  hrr  dire  a:nours  you  must  have  heard. 
For  which  she  now  d.)es  penance  in  a  binJ, 
That,  conscious  of  her  shame,  avoids  the  lights 
And  loves  the  gh>omy  covering  of  the  night; 
The  birds,  wiiercVr  she  flutters,  scare  awiy 
The  hooting  wretch,  and  drive  her  from  the  day.* 

The  raven,  urg'd  by  such  impertinence, 
Gix-w  iKissionatc,  it  seems,  and  took  offence, 
And  curst  the  harmless  daw;  the  daw  withdrew: 
The  raven  to  her  injur'd  patron  flew. 
And  found  him  out,  and  told  the  fuUl  truth 
Of  false  Coiunis  and  the  favour'd  3*outh. 

The  god  was  wroth;  the  colour  left  his  look, 
Tlu*  wreath  his  hearl,  the  harp  his  hand  forsook; 
His  silver  bow  and  feather'd  shafts  he  took. 
And  lofJg'<l  an  arrow  in  the  ten<ier  bi-east. 
That  had  so  often  to  his  own  been  prcst. 
Down  fell  the  wounded  nymph,  and  sadly  groaa^ 
And  pulPd  his  arrow  reeking  from  the  wound; 
And,  weltering  in  her  blood,  thus  faintly  crj'd, 
. "  Ah,  cruel  god !  though  I  have  justly  dy'«l. 
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las,  alas!  my  unborn  infant  done, 
!  should  fall,  and  two  expire  in  one  ?** 
id,  in  agonies  she  fetched  her  breath* 
rod  dissolves  in  pity  at  her  death; 
ts  the  bird  that  made  her  falsehood  knowsy 
tes  himself  for  what  himself  had  done; 
therM  shad,  that  sent  her  to  the  fates, 
own  hand,  that  sent  the  shaft,  he  hates, 
ould  he  heal  the  wound,  and  ease  her 
3ain, 

;s  the  compass  of  his  art  in  vain, 
he  saw  the  lovely  n3rmph  expire, 
i  made  ready,  and  the  kindling  firc^ 
fi^hs  and  groans  her  obsequies  he  keptt 
a  god  could  weep,  the  god  had  wept* 
pse  he  kiss*d,and  heavenly  incense  brought, 
emniz'd  the  death  himself  had  wrought, 
lest  his  offspring  should  her  fate  partake, 
th*  immortal  mixture  in  his  make, 
her  womb,  and  set  the  child  at  large, 
-e  him  to  the  centaur  Chiron's  charge: 
his  fiiry  blackM  the  raven  o*cr, 
[  him  prate  in  his  white  plumes  no  more. 


RRHOE  TRANSFORMED  TO  A  MARE. 

iron  took  the  babe  with  secret  joy, 
f  the  charge  of  the  celestial  boy. 
Bfhter  too,  whonl  on  the  sandy  shore, 
nph  Chariclo  to  the  centaur  bore, 
lir  dishevel'd  on  her  shoulders,  came 
he  child,  Ocyrrhde  was  her  name;, 
w  her  father's  art,  and  could  rehearse 
iths  of  prophecy  in  sounding  verse. 
i  the  sacred  infant  she  survey*d, 
1  was  kindled  in  the  raving  maid, 
IS  she  uttcr*d  her  prophetic  tale; 
;rcat  physician  of  the  world,  all  hail; 
ghty  infant,  who  in  years  to  come 
al  the  nations,  and  defraud  the  tomb; 
thy  growth !  thy  triumphs  unconfin'd ! 
ingdoms  thicker,  and  increase  mankind* 
ing  art  shall  animate  the  dead, 
w  the  thunder  on  thy  guilty  he«d: 
alt  thou  die;  but  from  the  dark  abode 
victorious,  and  be  twice  a  god. 
u,  my  sire,  not  destin'd  by  thy  birth 
to  dust,  and  mix  with  common  earth, 
t  thou  toss,  and  rave,  and  long  to  die, 
t  thy  claim  to  immortality; 
lOM  Shalt  fcel,enrag*d  with  inward  pains, 
ira's  venom  rankling  in  thy  veins? 
s  in  pity  shall  contract  thy  date; 
;  thee  over  to  the  power  of  fate.'* 
entering  into  destiny,  the  maid 
rets  of  offended  Jove  betray*d : 
d  she  fttill  to  t;ay;  but  now  appears 
'd  with  sobs  and  sighs,  anddrown'd  in  tears. 
>ice,"  says  she,  **  is  gone,  my  language 

s  • 

I  every  limb  my  kindred  shape  prevails; 

1  the  god  this  fatal  gift  impart, 

1  prophetic  raptures  swell  my  heart? 

rw  desires  are  these?    1  long  to  pace 

;ery  meadows,  and  to  feed  on  grass; 

to  a  brute,  a  maid  nu  more; 

,  alas!  am  I  transform'd  all  o*er? 

does  half  a  human  shape  retain, 

us  upper  parts  preserves  the  man*" 


Her  tongue  no  more  distinct  complaints  affords. 
But  in  shrill  accents  and  mis-shapen  words 
Pours  forth  such  hideous  waitings,  as  declare 
The  human  form  confounded  in  the  mare: 
Till  by  degrees,  accomplish'd  in  the  beast. 
She  neigh'd  outright,  and  all  the  steed  exprest. 
Her  stooping  body  on  her  hands  is  borne. 
Her  hands  arc  tum'd  to  hoofii,  and  shod  in  homj 
Her  yellow  tresses  ruflfle  in  a  mane. 
And  in  her  flowing  tail  she  frisks  her  train. 
The  mare  was  finiish*d  in  her  voice  and  lool^ 
And  a  new  name  from  the  new  figure  took. 

THE    TRAMSFORMATTOlf    OF   BATTU8    TO    A 
TOUCHSTONE. 

Sore  wept  the  centaur,  and  to  Phoebus  pray'd; 
But  how  could  Phesbut  give  the  centaur  aid? 
Degraded  of  his  power  by  angry  Jove, 
In  Eiis  then  a  herd  of  beeves  he  drove; 
And  wielded  in  his  hand  a  staff  of  oak, 
And  o'er  his  shoulders  threw  the  shepherd's  cloak| 
On  seven  compacted  reeds  he  us'd  to  play. 
And  on  his  rural  pipe  to  waste  the  day. 

As  once,  attentive  to  bis  pipe,  be  play'd. 
The  crafty  Hermes  from  the  god  convey'd 
A  drove,  that  separate  from  their  fellows  stray'd^ 
The  theft  an  old  insidious  peasant  viewM 
(They  call*d  him  Battus  in  the  neighbourhood); 
Hiir*d  by  a  wealthy  Pylian  prince  to  feed 
His  firrourite  mares,  and  watch  the  generoot 

breed. 
The  thievish  god  suspected  him,  and  took 
Thehind  aside,  and  thus  in  whispers  spoke: 
"  Discover  not  the  theft,  whoe'er  thou  be, 
And  take  that  milk-white  heifer  for  thy  fee.** 
**  Gq,- stranger,"  cries  the  clown,  "securely  on, 
That  stone  shall  sooner  tell;'*  and  show*d  a  stone. 

The  god  withdrew,  but  straight  returned  again. 
In  speech  and  habit  like  a  country  swain; 
And  cried  out,  "Neighbour, hast  thou  seen  a  stray 
Of  bullocks  and  of  heifers  pass  this  way  ? 
In  the  recovery  of  my  cattle  join, 
A  bullock  and  a  heifer  shall  be  thine." 
The  peasant  quick  replies,  '<  You*ll  find  than 

there 
In  yon  dark  vale  :*'  and  in  the  vale  they  were. 
The  double  bribe  had  his  fiilse  heart  beguiPd: 
The  god,  successful  in  the  trial,  smiPd; 
'*  And  dost  thou  thus  betray  myself  to  me? 
Me  to  mjTself  dost  thou  betray?"  says  he: 
Then  to  a  touch-stone  turns  the  fiaitblcss  spy. 
And  in  his  name  records  his  infomy. 

THE  STORY  OF  AGI.AI7R08,  TRANSFORMED  INTO 

A  fTATUE. 

This  done,  the  god  flew  up  on  highf  and  pass'd 
O'er  lofty  Athens,  by  Minerva  grac*d. 
And  wide  Munichia,  whilst  his  eyes  survey 
Ail  the  vast  region  that  beneath  him  lay. 

'Twas  now  the  feast,  when  each  Athenian  maid 
Her  yearly  homage  to  Minerva  paid; 
In  canisters,  with  garlands  cover'd  o*er. 
High  6h  their  heads  their  mystic  gifts  they  bore^ 
Aim!  now,  returning  in  a  solemn  train. 
The  troop  of  shining  virgins  filPd  the  plain. 

The  god  well-pleas'd  beheld  the  pompous  slioif^ 
And  saw  the  bright  procession  {»ass  beluw^ 
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Then  recr*d  about,  and  took  a  Wheeling  flight. 
And  buTcr'd  o'er  them;  as  the  spreading  kite. 
That  smells  the  slaaghter'd  victim  from  on  high. 
Flies  at  a  distance,  if  the  priests  are  nigh, 
Aud  sails  around,  and  keeps  it  in  her<eye: 
So  kept  thie  god  the  virgin  choir  in  view. 
And  in  slow  winding  circles  round  them  flew. 

As  Lucifer  excels  the  meanest  star, 
Or,  as  the  full-orb'd  Phoebe  Lucifer; 
So  much  did  Hers^  all  the  rest  ontvy. 
And  gave  a  grace  to  the  solemnity. 
Hermes  was  fiHd,  as  in  the  clouds  he  hung: 
So  the  cold  bullet,  that  with  fiiry  slung 
From  Balearic  engines  mounts  on  high. 
Glows  in  the  whirl,  and  burns  along  the  sky. 
At  length  he  pitcb'd  upon  the  ground,  and  bbow*d 
The  form  divine,  the  features  of  a  god. 
He  knew  their  virtue  o'er  a  female  heart. 
And  yet  he  strives  to  better  them  by  art. 
He  hangs  his  mantle  loose,  and  sets  to  show 
The  golden  edging  on  the  seam  below ; 
Adjusts  his  flowing  curls,  and  in  his  band 
Waves  with  an  air  the  sleep-procuring  wand: 
The  glittering  sandals  to  ^is  feet  applies. 
And  to  each  heel  the  well-trimm*d  pinion  ties. 

His  ornaments  with  nicest  art  display'd. 
He  seeks  th'  apartment  of  the  royal  maid. 
The  l-oof  was  all  with  polish*d  ivory  lin*d. 
That,  richly  mix'd,  in  clouds  of  tortoise  shinM. 
Three  rooms  contiguous  in  a  range  were  plac'd; 
The  midmost  by  the  beauteous  Hers^  gracM  j 
Her  virgin  sisters  lodgM  on  either  side. 
Aglauros  flrst  th*  approaching  god  descry'dy 
And,  as  jie  crossed  her  chamber,  ask'd  his  name, 
And  what  his  business  was,  and  whence  he  came. 
*'  I  come,"  i«ply*d  the  god,  *•  from  Heaven  to  woo 
Your  sister,  and  to  make  an  aunt  of  you; 
I  am  the  son  and  messenger  of  Juve, 
My  name  is  Mercury,  my  business  love; 
Do  you,  kind  damsel,  take  a  lover's  part, 
And  gain  admittance  to  your  sister's  heart." 

She  star'd  him  in  the  face  with  looks  amaz'd. 
As  when  she  on  Minerva's  secret  gaz'd. 
And  a«ks  a  mighty  treasure  for  hej  hire. 
And,  till  he  brings  it,  makes  the  god  retire. 
Minerva  griev'd  to  see  the  nymph  succeed; 
And  now  rcmcmbrinc  the  late  impious  d^d, 
When,  disobedient  to  her  strict  command. 
She  touch*d  the  chest  with  an  unhallow'd  hand; 
In  big-swoln  sighs  her  inward  rage  express*d. 
That  heav'd  the  rising  iEgis  on  her  breast; 
Then  sought  out  E)nvy  in  her  dai'k  abode, 
DefiiM  with  ropy  gore  and  clots  of  blood : 
Shut  from  the  winds,  and  from  the  wholesome  skies, 
Jn  a  deep  vale  the  gloomy  dungeon  lies. 
Dismal  and  cold,  where  not  a  beam  of  light 
Invades  tlie  winter,  or  disturbs  the  night. 

Directly  to  the  cave  her  course  she  steer'd; 
Against  the  gates  her  martial  lancfe  she  rcar'd; 
The  gates  flew  open,  and  the  fiend  appear'd. 
A  poisonous  morsel  in  her  teeth  shechew'd, 
And  gorg*d  the  flesh  of  vipers  for  her  food. 
Minerva,  loathing,  tum'd  away  her  eye; 
The  hideous  monster,  rising  heavily, 
Came  stalking  forward  with  a  sullen  pace. 
And  left  her  mangled  offals  on  the  place. 
Soon  as  she  saw  the  goddess  gay  and  bright. 
She  fetched  a  groan  at  such  a  cheerful  sight. 
Livid  and  meagre  were  her  looks,  her  eye 
Ia  foul  diitort<^  i^lanccs  turu'd  awry  j 


A  hoard  of  gall  her  inward  parts  ponessM,^ 
And  spread  a  greenness  o'er  her  canker'd  breail ; 
Her  teeth  were  brown  with  rust ;  and  iirom  her 

tongue. 
In  dangling  drops,  the  stringy  poison  hang. 
She  never  smiles  but  when  the  wretched  weep. 
Nor  lulls  her  malice  with  a  momenrs  sleepu 
Restless  in  spite:  while,  watchful  to  destrojt 
She  pines  and  sickens  at  another's  joy; 
Foe  to  herself,  distressing  and  distrest. 
She  bears  her  own  tormentor  in  her  breast. 
The  goddess  gave  (for  she  abhon'd  her  tight) 
A  short  command:  «  To  Athens  speed  thy  flight; 
On  curst  Aglanros  try  thy  utmost  art. 
And  fix  thy  rankest  venoms  in  her  heart.** 
This  said,  her  spear  she  push*d  against  the  groaad. 
And,  mounting  from  it  with  an  active  bound. 
Flew  off  to  Heaven:  the  bag  with  eyes  askew 
Look'd  up,  and  muttei'd  curses  as  she  flew; 
For  sore  she  fretted,  and  b^wi  to  grieve 
At  the  success  whidi  she  herself  must  give. 
Then  takes  her  staff,  huog  round  with  wreaths  of 

thorn. 
And  sails  along,  in  a  black  whirlwind  borne. 
O'er  fields  and  flowery  meadows:  where  she  steal 
Her  banefiil  course  a  mighty  blast  appeals. 
Mildews  and  blights;  the  meadows  are  defac'd. 
The  fields,  the  flowers,  and  the  whole  year,  laii 

waste: 
On  martals  next,  and  peopled  towns  shefliSi, 
And  breathes  a  burning  plague  among  their  waOb 

When  Athens  she  bdield,  for  arts  reiiQwn*d, 
With  peace  made  happy,  and  with  plenty  crownMr 
Scarce  conU  the  hideous  fiend  fh^n  tears  fhrhetr, 
To  find  oni  nothing  that  deserv*d  a  tear. 
Th*  apartment  now  she  enteHd,  where  at  rest 
Aglauros  lay,  with  gentle  sleep  opprest. 
To  execute  Minerva's  dire  command. 
She  strok'd  the  virgin  with  her  canker'd  hand, 
Tiien  prickly  thorns  into  her  breast  convey'd. 
That  stung  to  piadness  the  devoted  maid: 
Her  subtle  venom  still  improves  the  smart. 
Frets  in  the  blood,  and  festers  in  the  heart. 
To  make  the  work  more  sure,   a    scene  Ai 
drew. 
And  plac'd  before  the  dreaming  virgin's  view 
Her  sister*8  marriage,  and  her  glorious  fiate; 
Th' imaginary  bride  appears  in  state; 
The  bridegroom  with  unwonted  beauty  glows; 
For  Envy  magnifies  wbatc'er  she  shows. 

Full  of  the  dream,  Aglauros  pin'd  away 
In  tears  all  night,  in  darkness  all  the  day; 
Oonsum'd  like  ice,  that  just  begins  to  run. 
When  feebly  smitten  by  the  distant  Sun ; 
Or  like  unwholesome  weeds,  that  set  on  fire 
Are  slowly  wasted,  and  in  smoke  expire. 
Given  up  to  envy  (for  in  every  thought 
The  thorns,  the  venom,  and  the  vision  wroug^t^ 
Oft  did  she  call  on  death,  as  oft  decreed. 
Rather  than  see  her  sister's  wish  succeed, 
1\>  tell  her  awful  father  what  had  iia%;t: 
At  length  before  the  door  herself  she  cast; 
And,  sitting  on  the  ground  with  sullen  pride^ 
A  passage  to  the  lovc-siek  god  deny'cL 
The  god  caress'd,  and  for  admission  prayed. 
And  sooth'd  in  softest  wordi  th' en  venom 'd  maid. 
In  vain  he  sooth'd;  "  Begone!'*  the  maid  rrpfiei^ 
**  Or  here  1  keep  my  seat,  and  never^rise." 
"  Then  keep  thy  seat  for  ever,"  cries  the  god. 
And  tottch'd  thfi  door»  wide  opening  to  his  rod* 
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Fain  would  she  riie,  and  ftop  him,  but  she  fyund 
Her  trunk  too  heavy  to  forsake  the  ground; 
Her  joints  are  all  benumb*d,*ber  hajids  are  pale. 
And  marble  now  appeari  in  every  nail. 
As  when  a  cancer  in  the  body  feeds. 
And  gradual  death  from  limb  to  timb  proceedt^^ 
80  does  the  chiUness  to  each  vital  part 
Spread  by  degrees,  and  creeps  in^  her  heart; 
"nil,  hardening  eveiy  where,  and  speechless  grown, 
She  sits  unmov'd,  and  freezea  to  a  stone. 
But  still  her  envious  hue  and  sullen  Buea 
Are  in  the  sedentary  figure  seen. 

BUaOPA'l  mAPB. 

Whbii  now  the  god  his  fory  had  alla3r'd. 
And  taken  vengeance  of  the  stubborn  maid. 
From  where  thebrigh^  Athenian  turrets  rise 
He  mounts  aloft,  and  r^^tfcends  the  skies. 
Jove  saw  him  enter  the  sublime  abodes. 
And,  as  he  mix*d  among  the  crowd  of  gods, 
BackooVl  him  out,  and  drew  him  from  the  rest. 
And  in  soft  whbpers  thus  his  will  exprest: 

"  My  trusty  Hermes,  by  whose  r^y  aid 
Thy  sire's  commands  are  through  the  world  con- 

vey'df 
Resume  thy  wings,  e^ert  their  utmost  force. 
And  to  the  walls  of  Sidon  speed  thy  course  ; 
There  find  a  herd  of  heifers  wandering  o*er 
Th0  ndghbouring  hill,and  drive  them  to  the  shore.** 

Thus  spoke  the  god,  concealing  his  intent. 
The  trusty  Hermes  on  bis  message  vrent. 
And  found  the  herd  of  heifers  wandering  o'er 
A  neighbouring  hill,  and  drove  them  to  the  shore; 
Where  the  king's  daughter  with  a  krrdy  train 
Of  fellow  nymphs,  was  sporting  on  the  plain. 

The  dignity  of  empire  laid  aside 
(For  love  but  ill  agrees  with  kingly  pride); 
The  raler  of  the  skies,  the  thundering  god. 
Who  shakes  the  worid*s  foundations  with  a  nod. 
Among  a  herd  of  lowing  heifers  ran> 
Frisk'd  in  a  bull,  and  bellow'd  o'er  the  phiin. 
Ijarge  rolls  of  fat  about  bis  shoulders  clung. 
And  from  hin  neck  the  double  dewlap  hung. 
His  skin  was  whiter  than  the  snow  that  lies 
UasullyM  by  the  breath  of  southern  skies; 
Small  shining  horns  on  his  curl'd  forehead  stand. 
As  tum'd  and  pdish'd  by  the  workman's  hand; 
His  eye4ialls  roll'd,  not  formidably  bright. 
But  gaz*d  and  languish'd  with  a  gentle  light. 
His  every  look  was  peaceful,  and  exprest 
The  softness  of  the  lover  in  the  beast. 

Agenor*8  ro3ral  daughter,  as  she  play'd 
Among  the  fields*  the  milk-white  bull  snrveyM, 
And  view'd  hia  spotless  body  with  delight. 
And  at  a  distance  kept  him  in  her  sight. 
At  length  she  pluck'd  the  rising  flowers,  and  fed 
The  gentle  beast,  and  fondly  strok'd  his  head. 
He  stood  wcll-pleas*d  to  touch  the  charming  fair. 
But  hardly  couJd  confine  his  pleasure  there. 
And  now  he  wantons  o'er  the  neighbouring  strand, 
liow  rolls  his  body  on  the  yellow  sand;      ^ 
And  now,  perceiving  all  her  fears  decay'd; 
Comes  tossing  forward  to  the  ro3ral  maid ; 
Gives  her  his  breast  to  stroke,  and  downward  turns 
His  grisly  brow,  and  gently  stoops  his  horns. 
In  flowery  wreaths  the  royal  virgin  drast 
Bis  Wnd'mg  horns,  and  kindly  clapt  his  breast. 
Till  now  growu  wanton,  and  devoid  of  fear. 
Hot  knowing  tkM  the  pr«it  th«  tbunderer, 


She  plac'd  herself  upon  his  back,  and  rode 
O'er  fields  and  meadows,  seated  on  the  god« 

He  gently  march'd  along,  and  by  degrees 
Left  tlie  dry  meadow,  and  approach'd  the  seas; 
Where  now  he  dips  his  hoofe,  and  wets  his  thighs^ 
Now  plunges  in,  and  carries  oflT  the  prize. 
Th6  frighted  njrmph  looks  backward  on  the  shores 
And  hears  the  tumbling  billows  round  her  roar; 
But  still  she  holds  him  fast:  one  hand  is  borne 
Upon  bis  back;  the  other  grasps  a  horn: 
Her  train  of  ruffling  garments  flies  behind. 
Swells  iu  the  air,  and  hovers  in  the  wind. 

Through  storms  and  tempests  be  the  virgin  bon^ 
And  lands  her  safe  on  the  Dicteaa  shore; 
.Where  now,  in  his  divinest  form  array'd. 
In  his  true  shape  he  captivates  the  maid: 
Who  gazes  on  him,  and  with  wondering  eyetf 
Beholds  the  new  majestic  figure  rise. 
His  glowing  fieatures,  and  odeatial  lixbt. 
And  all  the  god  discovered  to  her  sight. 
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Wheh  now  Agenor  had  his  daughter  lost» 
He  sent  his  son  to  search  on  every  ooast; 
And  sternly  bid  him  to  his  arras  restore 
The  darling  maid,  or  see  his  fisce  no  more  ; 
But  live  an  exile  in  a  foreign  clime. 
Thus  was  the  ^ther  pious  to  a  crime. 

The  restless  youth  search'd  all  the  world  aroud;. 
But  how  can  Jove  in  his  amours  be  found  ? 
When,  tir'd  at  length  with  unsuoeessfiil  toil^ 
To  shun  his  angry  sire  and  native  soil. 
He  goes  a  suppliant  to  the  Delphic  dome; 
There  asks  the  god  what  new-appointed  home 
Should  end  his  wanderings,  and  his  toils  rdiereb 
The  Delphic  oracle  this  answer  gave: 

**  Behold  among  the  fields  a  lonely  caw^ 
Unworn  with  yokes,  unbroken  to  the  plough  ; 
Mark  well  the  place  where  first  she  lays  her  dowiw 
There  measure  out  thy  walls,  and  build  thy  town^ 
And  from  thy  guide  Bceotia  call  the  land. 
In  which  the  destin'd  walls  and  town  shall  stand.** 

No  sooner  had  he  left  the' dark  abode^ 
Big  with  the  promise  of  the  Delphic  god. 
When  in  the  fields  the  fatal  cow  he  vtew*d. 
Nor  gaird  with  yokes,  nor  worn  with  servitude^ 
Her  gently  at  a  distance  he  pursued; 
And,  as  he  walk'd  aloof,  in  silence  pray'd 
To  the  great  power  whose  counsels  he  obey'd* 
Her  way  through  flowery  Panop^  she  took» 
And  now,  Cephisus,  cross'd  thy  silver  brook; 
When  to  the  Heavens  her  spacious  front  she  rais'd* 
And  bellow'd  thrice,  then  backward  turning  gaxHi 
Go  those  behind,  till  on  the  destin'd  place 
She  stoop'd,  and  couched  amid  the  rising  gran. 

Cadmus  salutes  the  soil,  and  gladly  haila 
The  new-found  mountains,  and  the  nameless  vales^ 
And  thanks  the  gods,  and  turuit  about  his  eye     • 
To  see  his  new  dominions  round  him  lie; 
Then  sends  his  servants  to  a  neighbouring  gro\'« 
For  living  streams,  a  sacrifice  to  Jove. 
O'er  the  wide  plain  there  rose  a  shady  wood 
Of  aged  iretai  in  iU  diM  k  bosom  stood 
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A  bnshy  thicket,  pathleM  and  anworn, 
Cer-nin  with  brambles,  and  perplex*d  with  thorn. 
Amidst  the  brake  a  hollDw  den  was  founds 
With  rocks  and  shelving  arches  vaulted  round. 
.  Deep  in  the  dreary  den,  concealed  horn  day. 
Sacred  to  Mars,  a  mighty  dragon  lay. 
Bloated  with  poison  to  a  monstrous  size; 
Fire  broke  in  flashes  when  he  glanc'd  his  eyes : 
His  towering  crest  was  glorious  to  behold. 
His  shoulders  and  his  sides  were  scal*d  with  gold; 
Three  tongues  he  brandished  when  he  chaig'd  his 

foes: 
His  teeth  stood  jaggy  in  three  dreadful  rows. 
The  Tyrians  in  the  den  for  water  sought, 
And  with  their  urns  explor'd  the  hollow  vault; 
From  side  to  side  their  empty  urns  rebound. 
And  rouse  the  sleepy  serpent  with  the  sound. 
Straight  he  bestirs  him,  and  is  seen  to  rise; 
And  now  with  dreadful  hissings  fills  the  skios. 
And  darts  his  forky  tongue,  and  rolls  his  glaring 

eyes. 
The  Tyrians  drop  their  vessels  in  the  fright. 
All  pale  and  trembling  at  the  hideous  sight. 
Spire  above  spire  uprear*d  in  air  he  stood. 
And,  gazing  round  him,  ovcrlookM  the  woorl : 
Then  floating  on  the  ground,  in  circles  roUM; 
Then  Icap'd  upon  them  in  a  mighty  fold. 
Of  such  a  bulk,  and  such  a  monstrous  size, 
The  Serpent  in  the  polar  circle  lies. 
That  stretches  over  half  the  northern  skies. 
In  vain  the  Tyrians  on  their  arms  rely. 
In  vain  attempt  to  fight,  in  vain  to  fly: 
All  their  endeavours  and  their  hopes  are  vain; 
Some  die  entangled  in  the  winding  train; 
Some  arc  devour*d ;  or  feel  a  loathsome  death, 
Swoln  up  with  blasts  of  pestilential  breath. 

And  now  the  scorching  Sun  was  mounted  high, 
In  all  its  lustre,  to  the  noon-day  sky; 
When,  anxious  for  his  friends,  and  fill'd  with  cares. 
To  search  the  woods  th'  impatient  chief  prepares. 
A  lion*s  hide  around  his  loins  he  wore. 
The  weli-pois'd  javelin  to  the  field  he  bore 
Inufd  to  blood;  the  far-de&troying dart. 
And,  the  best  weapon,  an  undaunted  heart. 
Soon  as  the  3'outh  approached  the  fatnl  place. 
He  saw  his  ser\»ants  breathless  on  the  grass; 
Tlie  scaly  foe  amid  their  corpse  he  view'd, 
Basking-  at  ease,  and  feastinpr  in  their  blood. 
*'  Such  friends,"  he  cries,  "  deservM  a  longer  date: 
But  Cadmus  will  revenge,  or  share  their  fate." 
Then  hoav*d  a  stone,  and,  rising  to  the  throw. 
He  sent  it  in  a  whirlwind  at  the  foe: 
A  tower,  assaulted  by  so  rude  a  stroke, 
With  all  its  lofty  battlements  had  shook; 
But  notliiiig  here  Ih*  unwieldy  rook  avails, 
Bcl>onndiiig  harmless  from  the  plaited  scales, 
That,  finnly  join*d,  presort- 'd  him  from  a  wound, 
With  native  artnour  crusted  all  around. 
With  more  success  the  dart  unerring  flew,     . 
Which  at  his  back  the  rapine  warrior  threw; 
Amid  the  ])laitpd  scales  it  took  its  course. 
And  in  the  spinal  marrow  spent  its  force. 
The  monster  hissM  nloud,  and  rag'd  in  vain. 
And  wiith'd  his  biwly  to  and  fro  with  pain; 
And  bit  the  s^iear,  and  wrenrhM  the  wood  away: 
The  ix)int  still  hiiridd  in  the  marrow  lay. 
And  now  his  rai^e,  incr*  asing  with  his  pain. 
Reddens  h's  eyes,  and  Uats  in  every  vein; 
Churn'd  in  his  teeth  the  foamy  venom  rose, 
Whilst  from  his  mouth  »  blast  of  vapours  flows, 


Such  as  th*  infitnud  Stygian  waters  cast; 
The  plants  around  him  wither*  in  the  blast. 
Now  in  a  maze  of  rings  he  lies  enrotl'd. 
Now  all  uncaveird,  and  iHthont  a  fold; 
Now,  like  a  torrent,  with  a  mighty  force 
Bears  down  the  forest  in  his  boisterons  coarse. 
Cadmus  gave  back,  and  on  the  lion's  spoil 
Sustain'd  the  shock,  then  forc'd  him  to  reooS; 
The  pointed  javelin  warded  off  his  rage: 
Mad  with  his  pains,  and  furious  to  engage. 
The  serpent  champs  the  steel,  and  bites  the 
Till  blood  and  venom  all  the  point  beameaiL 
But  still  the  hurt  he  yet  receiv*d  was  alight; 
For,  whilst  the  champion  with  redoubled  might 
Strikes  home  the  javelin,  his  retiring  foe 
Shrinks  from  the  wound,  and  disappoints  the  bkv. 

The  dauntless  hero  still  pursues  his  stroke^ 
And  presses  forward,  till  a  knotty  oak 
Retards  his  foe,  and  stops  him  in  the  rear; 
Full  in  his  throat  he  plungM  the  fiatal  spear^ 
That  in  th'  extended  neck  a  passage  found. 
And  pierc'd  the  solid  timber  through  the  wonnd* 
Fix'd  to  the  reeling  trunk,  with  many  a  stroke 
Of  his  huge  tail,  he  la^h'd  the  sturdy  oak; 
Till,  spent  with  toil,  aud  labouring  hard  for  breath. 
He  now  lay  twisting  in  the  pangs  of  dt>ath« 

Cadmus  beheld  him  wallow  iu  a  flood 
Of  swimming  poison,  intermixed  with  blood; 
When  suddenly  a  speech  was  heanl  from  high, 
(The  speech  was  heard,  nor  was  the  speaker  nifb) 
"  Why  dost  thou  thus  with  secret  pleasure  se«v 
Insulting  man!  what  thou  thyself  sbalt  be}'* 
Astunish'd  at  the  voice,  be  stood  amaz'd. 
And  ail  around  witli  inward  horroor  gas*d: 
When  Pallas  swift  descending  from  the  skies, 
Pallas,  the  guardian  of  the  bold  and  vise. 
Bids  him  plough  up  the  field,  and  scatter  nnmd 
The  dragon's  teeth  o*er  all  Uie  furrow *d ground; 
Then  tells  the  youth  how  to  his  wondering  eyes 
Embattled  armies  from  the  field  should  rise. 

He  sows  the  teeth  at  Pallas's  command. 
And  flings  the  future  people  from  his  hand. 
I'he  clods  grow  warui,  and  crumble  where  be  sowi: 
And  now  the  pointed  spears  advance  in  rows; 
Now  nodding  plumes  appear,  and  shining  cre>ti. 
Now  the  bix>ad  shoidders  and  tlie  li&ing  breasts: 
O'er  all  the  field  the  broithing  harvest  swarms^ 
A  growing  host,  a  crop  of  men  and  arms. 

So  through  the  parting  stage  a  figure  rears 
Its  body  up,  and  limb  by  limb  appears 
By  just  degrees;  till  all  the  man  arise, 
An<l  in  his  full  pro|H>rtion  strikes  the  eyes. 

Cadmus,  surpris'd,  and  startled  at  the  sight 
Of  his  new  foes,  prepared  himself  for  fi^ljt: 
When  one  cry*d  out,  "Forbear,  fond  man,  forbear 
To  mingle  in  a  blind  promiscuous  war.*' 
This  said,  he  struck  his  bn)ther  to  the  groand. 
Himself  expiring  by  another's  wound; 
Nor  did  the  third  his  conquest  long  survive. 
Dying  ere  scarce  lie  had  begun  to  live. 

The  dire  example  ran  through  aU  the  field. 
Till  heaps  of  brothers  were  by  brothers  kill'd; 
The  furrows  swam  in  blood:  and  only  five 
Of  all  the  vast  increase  were  left  alive. 
Echion  one,  at  Pullas's  command, 
Ix^t  fall  the  guiltless  weapon  from  his  hand; 
And  with  Iflie  rest  a  peaceful  tnaty  makes. 
Whom  C'admuM  as  liis  friends  aud  partucrs  takes; 
So  founds  a  city  ou  the  promised  earth. 
And  gives  his  new  Borotiau  empire  biitlu 
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Here  Cadreiis  reigned;  and  noir  one  would  have 
guets*d 
The  royal  founder  m  hk  exile  blest  t 
Lotig  did  he  live  within  his  new  abodes, 
Aily'd  by  marriage  to  the  deathleas  godt| 
And,  in  a  fruitful  wife's  embraces  old, 
A  long  increase  of  children's  children  told; 
But  vto  frail  man,  howerer  great  or  high. 
Can  be  concluded  blest  before  he  die. 

Actaion  was  the  flnt  of  all  his  race, 
Who  grier'd  his  grandsire  in  his  borrowed  face; 
Condemn'd  by  stem  Diana  to  bemoan 
Tlie  branching  horns,  and  visage  not  his  own; 
To  shun  his  once-IoWd  dogs,  to  bound  away. 
And  from  their  huntsman  to  become  their  prey. 
And  yet  consider  why  the  change  was  wrought, 
You*ll  find  it  his  misfortune,  not  bis  fault; 
Or  if  a  foult,  it  was  the  foult  of  chance : 
For  how  can  guilt  proceed  from  ignorance  } 


TRANSrORMATIOV  OV  ACTJBOH  IMTO  A 
STAG. 


1r  a  fbir  chase  a  shady  mountain  stood. 

Well  stored  with  game,  and  mark'd  with  trails  of 

blood. 
Here  did  the  huntsmen  till  the  heat  of  day 
Pursue  the  stag,  and  load  themselves  with  prey; 
When  thus  Actoson  calling  to  the  rest: 
«*  My  friends,''  says  he,  *•  our  sport  is  at  the  best. 
The  Sun  is  high  advanc'd,  and  downward  sheds 
His  burning  beams  directly  on  our  heads; 
Then  by  consent  abstain  from  further  spoils. 
Call  off  the  dogs,  and  gather  up  the  toils; 
And  ere  to  morrow's  Sun  begins  his  race, 
Take  the  cool  morning  to  renew  the  chase.** 
They  all  consent,  and  in  a  cheerful  train 
The  jolly  huntsmen,  loaden  with  the  slain. 
Return  in  triumph  from  the  sultry  plain. 

Down  in  a  vale  with  pine  and  cypress  clad, 
Kufresh*d  with  gentle  winds,  and  brown  with  shade. 
The  cli'aste  Diana's  private  haunt,  there  stood 
«  Full  in  the  centre  of  the  darksome  wood 
A  spacious  grotto,  all  around  o'er-grown 
With  hoary  moss,  and  arch*d  with  pumice-stone: 
From  out  its  rocky  clefts  the  waters  flow. 
And  trickling  swcU  into  a  lake  below. 
Nature  had  every  where  so  play'd  her  part, 
That  every  where  she  seem'd  to  vie  with  art. 
Here  the  bright  goddess,  toil'd  and  chaPd  with  heat. 
Was  wont  to  bathe  her  in  the  cool  retreat 

Here  did  she  now  with  all  her  train  resort. 
Panting  with  heat,  and  breathless  from  the  sport; 
Her  armour-bearer  laid  her  bow  aside, 
S  )me  loos'd  her  sandals,  some  her  veil  untyd; 
Each  busy  nymph  her  proper  part  undrest; 
While  CrocaIi,more  handy  than  the  rest, 
Cather'd  her  flowing  hair,  and  in  a  nooso 
Bound  it  together,  whilst  her  own  hung  loose. 
Five  of  the  more  ignoble  sort  by  turns 
Fetch  up  the  water,  and  unlade  their  urns. 

Now  all  undrest  the  shining  goddess  stood, 
When  young  Actseon,  wilder*d  in  the  wood. 
To  the  cool  grot  by  his  hard  frite  betray'd. 
The  fountains  G\Vd  with  naked  nymphs  surveyed. 
The  frighted  virgins  sbriek'd  at  the  surprise 
(The  forest  echo'd  with  their  piercing  cries.) 
Then  in  a  huddle  round  their  goddess  prett: 
the,  proudly  eminent  aboT4  the  rest, 


With  blushes  glow'd ;  such  blushes  at  aidors 
The  ruddy  welkin,  or  the  purple  morf-: 
And  though  the  crowding  nymphs  her  body  faide^  ' 
Half  backward  shrunk,  and  view*d  him  ttom  aside. 
SurprbM,  at  first  she  would  have  snatch'd  lier 

bow. 
But  sees  the  circling  waters  round  her  flow; 
These  in  the  hollow  of  her  hand  she  took. 
And  dash'd  them  in  his  face,  while  thus  she  spofoe? 
"  Tell,  if  thou  canst,  the  wondrous  sight  disdos'dj 
A  goddess  naked  to  thy  view  exposPd." 

This  said,  the  man  begun  to  disappear 
By  slow  degrees,  and  ended  in  a  deer* 
A  rising  horn  on  either  brow  he  wears, 
And  stretches  out  his  neck,  and  pricks  his  esrs; 
Rough  is  his  skin,  with  sudden  hairs  o'er-grown. 
His  bosom  pants  with  fears  before  unknown. 
Transformed  at  length,  he  flies  away  in  haste. 
And  wonders  why  he  flies  away  so  fast. 
But  as  by  chance,  within  a  neighbouring  brook. 
He  saw  his  branching  horns  and  alter'd  look* 
Wretched  Actseou !  in  a  doleful  tone 
He  try'd  to  speak,  but  only  gave  a  grosn  ; 
And  as  he  wept,  within  the  watery  glass 
He  saw  the  big  round  drops,  with  silent  pace. 
Run  trickling  down  a  savage  hairy  face. 
What  should  he  do  >  Or  seek  his  old  abodes. 
Or  herd  among  the  deer,  and  skulk  in  woods? 
Here  shame  dissuades  him,  there  his  fear  prevails. 
And  each  by  turns  his  aking  heart  assails. 

As  he  thus  ponders,  he  behind  him  spies 
His  opening  hounds,  and  now  he  hears  their  cries? 
A  generous  pack,  or  to  maintain  the  chase. 
Or  snuff  the  Vapour  from  the  scented  gprass. 

He  bounded  off  with  fear,  and  swiftly  ran 
0*er  craggy  mountains,  and  the  flowery  plain; 
Through  brakes  and  thickets  forc'd  his  way,  and 

flew 
Through  many  a  ring,  where  once  he  did  puvMie. 
In  vain  he  oft  endeavour*d  to  proclaim 
His  new  misfortune,  and  to  tell  bis  name; 
Nor  voioe  nor  words  the  brutal  tongue  supplies; 
From  shouting  men,  and  horns,  and  dogs,  he  flies, 
DeafenM  and  stunn'd  with  their  promiscuous  cries. 
When  now  the  fleetest  of  the  pack,  that  prest 
Close  at  his  heels,  and  sprung  before  the  rest. 
Had  fasten'd  on  him,  straight  another  pair 
Hung  on  his  wounded  haunch,  and  held  hhn  there^ 
Till  all  the  pack  came  up,  and  every  hound 
Tore  the  sad  huntsman  groveling  on  the  ground. 
Who  now  appeared  but  one  continued  wound. 
With  dropping  tears  his  bitter  fate  he  moans. 
And  fills  the  mountains  with  his  dying  groans* 
His  servants  with  a  piteous  look  he  spies. 
And  turns  about  his  supplicating  eyes. 
His  servants,  ignorant  of  what  had  chanc'd. 
With  eager  haste  and  joyfiil  shouts  advanc'd. 
And  call'd  their  lord  Actseon  to  the  game ; 
He  shook  his  head  in  answer  to  the  name; 
He  heard,  but  wish'd  he  had  indeed  been  gone^ 
Or  only  to  have  stood  a  looker-on. 
But,  to  his  grief,  he  finds  himself  too  near. 
And  feels  his  ravenous  dogs  with  fbry  tear 
Their  wretched  master  panting  in  a  deer* 

THE  BIRTH  OF  BACCHUS. 

AcTiEON's  sufferings,  and  Diana's  rage. 

Did  alLthe  thoughts  of  men  and  gods  eugafe; 
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ADDISON'S  POEMS. 


Seine  call'd  the  evils,  which  Diana  wrought. 
Too  great,  and  disproportion'd  to  the  fault; 
Others  agaiifesteemM  Acteon'swoes 
I^it  for  a  vii^n-goddess  to  impose. 
The  hearers  into  different  parts  divide, 
And  reasons  are  product  on  either  side. 

Juno  alone,  of  all  that  heard  the  ne«r8| 
Nor  would  condemn  the  goddess,  nor  excuse: 
She  heeded  not  the  justice  of  the  deed. 
But  joy'd  to  see  the  race  of  Cadmus  hleed; 
l^or  still  she  kept  Europa  in  her  mind. 
And,  for  her  sake,  detested  all  her  kind. 
Besides,  to  aggravate  her  hate,  she  heard 
How  Semele,  to  Jove*s  embrace  preferr'd. 
Was  now  grown  big  with  an  inunortal  load. 
And  carry'd  in  her  womb  a  future  god. 
Thus  terribly  incensed,  the  goddess  broke 
To  sudden  fury,  and  abruptly  spoke: 

"  Are  my  reproaches  of  so  small  a  force  ? 
'TIS  time  1  then  pursue  another  course: 
It  is  decreed  the  guilty  wretch  shall  die^ 
If  Vm  indeed  the  mistress  of  the  sky; 
If  rightly  styled  among  the  powers  above 
The  wife  and  sister  of  the  thundering  Jove 
(And  none  can  sure  a  sister's  right  deny^; 
It  is  decreed  the  guilty  wretch  shall  die. 
She  boasts  an  honour  1  can  hardly  claim ; 
Pregnant  she  rises  to  a  mother's  name; 
While  proud  and  vain  she  triumphs  in  her  Jove, 
And  shows  the  glorious  tokens  of  his  love : 
But  if  I'm  still  the  mistress  of  the  skies,  « 

By  her  own  lover  the  fond  beauty  dies." 
This  said,  descending  in  a  yellow  cloud. 
Before  the  gates  of  Semele  she  stood. 

OW  Beroe's  decrepit  shape  she  wears. 
Her  wrinkled  visage,  and  her  hoary  hairs; 
Whilst  in  her  trembling  gait  she  totters  on. 
And  learns  to  tattle  in  the  nurse's  tone. 
The  goddesa,  thus  disguis'd  iu  age,  bcgnil'd 
With  pleasing  stories  her  false  foster-child. 
Much  did  she  talk  of  love,  and  when  she  came 
To  mention  to  the  nymph  her  lover's  name. 
Fetching  a  sigh,  and  holding  down  her  head, 
•*  'Tis  well,"    says  she,  *«  if  all  be  troe  that's 

said. 
But  trust  me,  child,  I'm  much  indin'd  to  fear 
Some  counterfeit  in  this  your  Jupiter. 
Many  an  honest  well-designing  maid 
Has  been  by  these  pretende<l  pods  betray'd. 
But  if  he  be  indeed  the  thundering  Jove, 
Bid  him,  when  next  he  courts  the  rites  of  love, 
Descend  triumphant  from  th'  ethereal  sky. 
In  all  the  pomp  of  his  divinity; 
Encompass'd  round  by  tliose  celestial  charms. 
With  which  he  fills  th'  immortal  Juno's  arms.'' 

Th'  unwary  nymph,  ensnar'd  with  what  she  said, 
Dcsir'd  of  Jove  when  next  he  sought  her  bed, 
To  grant  a  certain  gift  which  she  would  choose; 
"  F«ar  not,"  replied  the  god,  "  that  I'll  refiiM 
Whate'er  you  ask:  may  Styx  confirm  my  voice, 
Choose  what  you  will,  and  you  shall  have  your 

choice. 
*'  Then,"  says  the  nymph,  "when  next  you  seek  my 

arms 
May  you  dtscend  in  those  celestial  charms 
With  uhich  your  Juno's  bo«^om  you  inflame, 
And  fill  with  trans|)ort  Ht'aven's  immortal  dame.' 
The  god  surpris'd  would  fain  have  stopp'd  her 

voice : 
But  h«  had  sworn  and  she  bad  made  her  choice* 


To  keep  bis  promise,  he  ascends,  and  shroadf 
His  awful  brow  in  whirlwinds  and  in  clouds; 
Whilst  all  around,  in  terrible  amy. 
His  thunders  rattle,  and  his  lightnings  play. 
And  yet,  the  dazzling  lustre  to  abate. 
He  set  not  out  in  all  his  pomp  and  state. 
Clad  in  the  mildest  lightning  of  the  skies* 
And  arm*d  with  thunder  of  the  smallest  size: 
Not  those  huge  bolts,  by  which  the  giants  shio 
Lay  overthrown  on  the  Phlegrean  plain. 
*Twas  of  a  lesiier  mould,  and  lighter  weight; 
They  call  it  thunder  of  a  secofid  rate. 
For  the  rough  Cyclops,  who  hy  Jove's  comwanj 
Telnper'd  the  bolt,  and  tum'd  it  to  his  hand, 
Work'd  np  less  flame  and  fury  in  its  make. 
And  quench'd  it  sooner  iu  the  standing  lake. 
Thus  dreadfully  adom'd,  with  horronr  bright, 
Th*  illustrious  god,  descending:  from  his  betght. 
Came  rushing  on  her  in  a  storm  of  light. 

The  mortal  dame,  too  feeble  to  engage 
Tlie  lightning's  flashes  and  the  thunder's  nige» 
Consum'd  amidst  the  glories  she  desirM* 
And  in  the  terrible  embrace  expir'd. 

But,  to  preserve  his  offspring  from  the  tomb, 
Jove  took  him  smoking  from  the  blasted  woab; 
And,  if  on  ancient  tales  we  may  rely, 
Enclos'd  the  abortive  infant  in  his  thixb. 
Here,  when  the  babe  had  all  his  time  ftilflll'd^ 
Ino  first  took  him  for  her  foster-child; 
Then  the  Niscans^  in  their  dark  abode, 
Nurs'd  secretly  with  milk  the  thriving  god. 

THE  TRANSFORMATIOir  OF  T1RESIA9. 

TwAS  now,  while  these  transactions  past  on  Eaitks 
And  Bacchus  thus  procur'd  a  second  birth. 
When  Jove,  disposed  to  lay  aside  the  weight 
Of  public  empire,  and  the  cares  of  state; 
As  to  his  queen  in  nectar  bowls  he  quaflPd, 
"  In  troth,*'  says  be,  (and  as  be  spoke  he  jaugh'd,) 
"  The  sense  of  pleasure  in  the  male  is  far 
More  dull  and  dead,  than  what  you  females  share.* 
Juno  the  truth  of  what  was  said  deny'd  ; 
Tiresias  therefore  must  the  cause  decide; 
For  he  the  pleasure  of  each  sex  had  try'd. 
It  happened  once,  within  a  shady  wood. 
Two  twisted  snakes  he  in  conjunction  view'd; 
When  with  his  staff  their  slimy  folds  be  broke. 
And  lost  his  manhood  at  the  fatal  stroke. 
But,  after  seven  revolving  years,  he  view'd 
The  self-same  serpents  in  the  self-same  wood; 
'*  And  if,"  says  he,  "  such  virtue  iu  you  He, 
That  he  who  dares  your  slimy  folds  untie 
Must  change  his  kiud,  a  second  stroke  I'll  try.** 
Again  he  struck  the  snakes,  and  stood  again 
New-sex*d,  and  straight  recovered  into  man. 
Him  therefore  both  the  deities  create 
The  sovereign  umpire  in  their  grand  debates 
And  he  declared  for  Jove:  when  Juno,  fir'd. 
More  than  so  trivial  an  afiair  required, 
Depiiv'd  him,  in  her  fury,  of  his  sight. 
And  left  him  groping  round  in  sudden  night. 
But  Jove  (for  so  it  is  in  Heaven  decreed. 
That  no  one  god  repeal  another's  deed) 
Irradiates  all  his  soul  with  inward  light,       [u^t» 
And  with  the  prophet's  art  relieves  the  want  of 

TUB   TRANSFORMATION   OF  ECHO. 

Fam^  far  and  near  for  knowing  things  to  come. 
From  him  th'  enquiring  nations  sought  theirdoooi 
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LIriopc  his  answers  try*d, 
t  th'  unerring  prophet  justify'd; 
nph  the  god  Cepbisus  had  abused, 
I  his  winding  waters  circumfus'dy 
the  Nereid  got  a  lovely  boy, 
he  soft  maids  ev'n  then  beheld  with  joy. 
ender  dame,  solicitous  to  know 
r  her  child  should  reach  old  age  or  no, 
i  the  sage  Tiresias,  who  replies, 
he  knows  himself,  he  surely  dies." 
'd  the  dubious  mother  in  suspenie, 
s  unriddled  all  the  prophet's  tense, 
ssus  now  his  sixteenth  year  began, 
a'd  of  boy,  and  on  the  verge  of  man ; 
friend  the  blooming  youth  caressM, 
love-sick  maid  her  flame  confessed, 
s  his  pride,  in  vain  Uie  friend  caress'd, 
!-sick  maid  in  vain  her  flame  confc8S*d. 
in  the  woods,  as  he  pursued  the  chase, 
blin^  Echo  had  det^ried  his  hce; 
>  in  others'  words  her  silence  breaks, 
iks  herself  but  when  another  speaks. 
iS  then  a  maid,  of  speech  bereft. 
Hi  speech ;  for  though  her  voice  was  left, 
:ursc  did  on  her  tongue  impose, 
t  with  every  sentence  in  the  close. 
!n,  when  the  goddess  might  have  caught 
I  her  rivals  in  the  very  fault, 
nph  with  subtle  stories  would  delay 
ling,  till  tlie  lovers  slippM  away. 
de^s  found  out  the  deceit  in  time, 
?n  she  cry'd,  **  That  tongue,  for  this  thy 
rime, 

ouid  so  many  subtie  tales  produce, 
hereafter  but  of  little  use." 
is  she  prattles  in  a  Winter  tone, 
imic  sounds,  and  accents  not  her  own. 
ove-sick  virgin,  over-joy 'd  to  find 
alone,  still  followM  him  behind; 
owing  warmly  at  her  near  approach, 
lur  blazes  at  the  taper's  touch, 
*d  her  hidden  passion  to  reveal, 
her  pains,  but  had  not  words  to  tell : 
t  begin,  but  waits  for  the  rebound, 
I  his  voice,  and  to  return  the  sound, 
lymph,   when  nothing  could  Narcissus 
lOve, 

I'd  with  blushes  for  her  slighted  love, 
the  shady  covert  of  the  woods, 
ry  caves  and  dark  abodes ; 
•ining  wander'd  the  rejected  fair, 
iss'd  out,  and  worn  away  with  care, 
iding  skeleton,  of  bl(KxJ  bereft, 
ler  bones  and  voice  bad  nothing  left. 
?8  are  petrify'd,  her  voice  is  found 
,  where  still  it  doubles  every  sound. 


THE  STORT  OF  NARCISSUS. 

1  the  nymph  in  vain  caress  the  boy, 

\r^s  lovely,  but  he  still  was  coy : 

le  fair  virgin  of  the  slighted  train 

.y'd  the  gods,  provok'd  by  his  disdain, 

ly  he  love  like  me,  and  love  like  me  in 

lin!" 

iia  pity'd  the  neglected  fair, 

:  just  vengeance  answerM  to  her  prayer. 

stands  a  fountain  in  a  darksome  wood, 

rd  with  falling  leaves  nor  rising  mudj 


Untroubled  by  the  breath  of  winds  it  rests, 
UnsuUsr'd  by  the  touch  of  men  or  besils ; 
High  bowers  of  shady  trees  above  it  grow. 
And  rising  grass  and  cheerful  greens  below. 
Pleas'd  with  the  form  and  coolness  of  the  place^ 
And  over-hetited  by  the  morning  chase. 
Narcissus  on  the  grassy  verdure  lies: 
But  whilst  within  the  crystal  fount  he  tries 
To  quench  his  heat,  he  feels  new  heats  arise. 
For,  as  his  own  bright  image  he  survey'd. 
He  fell  in  love  with  the  fantastic  shade ; 
And  o*er  the  &ir  resemblance  hung  onmov'd. 
Nor  kenw,  fond  youth !  it  was  himself  be  lov'd. 
The  well-tum*d  neck  and  shoulders  he  descries. 
The  spacious  forehead  and  the  sparkling  eyes; 
The  hands  that  Bacchus  might  not  scorn  to  shov^ 
And  hair  that  ronnd  Apollo's  head  might  flow. 
With  all  the  purple  youthfiihiess  of  fiice. 
That  gently  blush^  in  the  watery  glass. 
By  his  own  flames  con«umM,  the  lover  lies. 
And  gives  himself  the  woundjby  which  he  dies. 
To  the  cold  water  oft  he  joins  his  lips. 
Oft  catching  at  the  b^uteous  shade  he  dipt 
His  arms,  as  often  from  himself  he  slips. 
Nor  knows  he  who  it  is  his  arms  pursue 
With  eager  clasps,  but  loves  he  knows  not^who. 
What  could,  fond  youth,  this  helpless  passiov 

move? 
^^j^t  kindle  in  thee  thisunpity*d  lore? 
1  uy  own  warm  blush  within  the  water  glows. 
With  thee  the  coloured  shadow  comes  and  goe% 
Its  empty  being  on  thyself  relies; 
Step  thou  aside,  and  the  frail  charmer  dies. 

Still  o'er  the  fountain's  watery  gleam  he  stood. 
Mindless  of  sleep,  and  negligent  of  food; 
Still  view'd  his  foce,  and  languish'd  as  he  view'd. 
At  length  he  rais'd  his  head,  and  thus  began 
To  vent  his  griefs,  and  tcU  the  woods  his  pain : 
"  You  trees,'*  sajrs  he,  **  and  thou  surroundiif 

grove. 
Who  oft  have  been  the  kindly  scenes  of  lore, 
TcU  me,  if  e'er  within  your  shades  did  lie 
A  youtUp  toitur'd,  so  perplev'd «s  I! 
1  who  before  me  see  the  charming  fair. 
Whilst  there  he  stands,  and  yet  he  stands  not 

there: 
In  such  a  maze  of  love  my  thoughts  are  lost; 
And  yet  no  bulwark'd  town,  nor  distant  coast, 
preserves  the  beauteous  youth  from  being  seen. 
No  mountains  rise,  nor  oceans  flow  lietweco. 
A  shallow  water  hinders  my  embrace; 
And  yet  the  lovely  mimic  wears  a  face 
That  kindly  smiles,  and  when  I  bend  to  join 
My  lips  to  his,  he  fondly  bends  to  mine. 
Hear,  gentle  youth,  and  pity  my  complaint; 
Come  from  thy  well,  thou  fttir  inhabitant 
My  charms  an  easy  conquest  have  obtain'd 
O'er  other  hearts,  by  thee  ilone  disdain'd. 
But  why  should  1  despair?  I'm  sure  he  bums 
With  equal  flames  and  languishes  by  turns. 
Whene'er  I  stoop,  he  oflfers  at  a  kiss: 
And  when  my  arms  I  stretch,  be  stretches  his* 
His  eye  with  pleasure  on  my  face  he  keeps. 
He  smiles  my  smiles,  and  when  1  weep  he  weepsb 
Whene'er  I  speak,  his  moving  lips  appear 
To  utter  something  which  I  cannot  hear. 

"  Ah,  wretched  me !  1  now  begin  too  lato 
To  find  out  all  the  long  pcrplex'd  deceit; 
It  is  mjrself  I  love,  myself  1  see; 
The  gay  delusion  is  a  part  of  me* 
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1  kindle  up  the  flreJi  by  which  I  barn, 
And  my  owa- beauties  from  the  well  return. 
Whom  should  1  court  ?  How  utter  my  complaint? 
Enjoyment  but  produces  my  restraint, 
Aivi  too  much  pUntj'  makes  me  die  for  want. 
How  gladly  would  1  from  myself  remove ! 
And  at  a  distance  set  the  thing  I  love. 
My  breast  is  warm*d  with  such  unusual  fire, 
]  wish  him  absent  whom  I  most  desite. 
And  now  I  faint  with  grief;  my  fate  draws  nigh; 
In  all  the  pride  of  blooming  youth  I  die. 
Death  will  the  sorrows  of  my  heart  relieve* 

0  might  the  visionary  youth  survive, 

1  should  with  joy  my  latest  breath  resign ! 
But,  oh!  I  see  his  fate  iu%'olv'd  in  mine.'* 

-  This  said,  the  weeping  youth  again  retum'd 
To  the  clear  fountain  whore  again  be  bum'd; 
His  tears  defacM  tlie  surface  of  the  well, 
"With  circle  after  circle,  as  they  fell: 
And  now  the  lovely  face  but  half  appears, 
Ccr-run  with  wrinkles,  and  deformed  with  tears. 
•*  Ah,  whither,"  cries  Narcissus,  "  dost  thou  fly  ? 
Let  me  still  feed  the  flame  by  which  I  die; 
Let  me  still  see,  though  I  'm  no  further  blest.'* 
Then  rends  his  garment  oflT,  and  beats  his  breast: 
His  naked  bosom  reddened  with  the  blow* 
In  such  a.  blush  as  purple  clusters  show. 
Ere  yet  the  Sun's  autumnal  heats  refine 
The  sprightly  juice,  and  mellow  it  to  wine. 
The  glowing  beauties  of  his  breast  he  spits^ 
And  « ith  a  nt?w  redoubled  passion  dies. 
As  wax  dissolves,  as  ice  begins  to  run. 
And  trickle  into  drops  before  the  Sun, 
So  melts  the  youth,  and  languishes  away: 
His  beauty  withers,  and  his  limbs  decay. 
And  none  of  those  attractive  clmrms  remain^ 
To  u'hich  the  slighted  Echo  sued  in  vain. 

She  saw  him  in  his  present  misery. 
Whom,  spite  of  all  her  wrongs,  she  gricvM  to  see. 
She  answer'd  sadly  to  the  lover's  moan, 
Sigli'd  back  his  sighs,    and    gioau'd   to  every 

groan ; 
•*  Ah,  youth!  belovM  in  vain,"  NarcisfW  cries; 
"  Ah,  youth !  belov'd  in  vain,**  the  nymph  replies, 
••  Farewel,'*  says  he:  the  parting  sound  scarce  fell 
From  his  faint  lips,  hut  slie  reply'd,  **  Farewcl." 
Then  on  th*  unwhoU-home  earth  he  gasping  lies. 
Till  death  shuts  up  those  self-admirrnu:  eyes. 
To  the  cold  shades  his  flitting  ghost  retires. 
And  in  the  Stygian  waves  itst  If  admires. 
For  him  the  Naiads  and  the  Dryads  mourn, 
Whom  the  sa<l  Echo  antiwcrs  in  her  turn : 
And  now  the  sistrr-uymphs  prepare  his  uni; 
When,  looking /or  his  corpse,  they  only  fnund 
A  rising  stalk  with  yellow  blossoms  crown'd. 


THE  STORY  OF  PEKTUEL'S.    . 

This  sad  event  gave  blind  Tiresias  fame, 
Ti>n*uj:h  Onece  (^stublish'd  in  apro])het's  name. 

Th'  unhalluw'd  P  ntheus  only  durst  deride 
The  cheated  people,  and  their  eyeless  guide. 
To  whom  the  prophet  in  his  fury  said. 
Shaking  the  hoary  honours  of  his  head; 
**  'Twere  well,  presumptuous  man,  'twere  well  for 

thee 
If  thou  wert  eyeless  too,  and  blind,  like  me: 
For  the  time  comes,  nay,  *tis  already  here. 
When  the  young  god's  M>lcmnitie8  appear; 


Which  if  thou  do«t  not  with  just  rites  adoni. 
Thy  impious  carcase,  into  pieces  torn. 
Shall  strew  the  woods,  and  hang  on  every  tborib 
Then,  then,  remember  what  I  now  foretd. 
And  own  the  blind  Tiresias  saw  too  well.'* 
Still  Peiitheus  scorns  him,  and  derides  his  sldll; 
But  time  did  all  the  prophet's  threats  fiilfll. 
For  now  through  prostrate  Greece  young  Baodui 

rode. 
Whilst  bowling  matrons  celebrate  the  god. 
All  ranks  and  sexes'  to  his  orgies  ran. 
To  mingle  in  the  pomps,  and  fill  the  tiain. 
When  Pentbens  thus  his  wicked  rage  expressed; 
**  What  madnes9»  Tbebans,  has  your  sool  pos- 

sess'd? 
Can  hollow  timbrels,  can  a  drunken  shout. 
And  the  lewd  clamoars  of  a  beastly  rout, 
I'liiis  quell  your  courage?  Can  the  weak  alarm 
Of  women's  yell  those  stubborn  souls  disarm. 
Whom  nor  the  sword   nor  trumpet  c*er  cooU 

fright. 
Nor  the  loud  din  and  horrour  of  a  fight  ? 
And  yoU}  our  sires,  who  left  your  old  abodes^ 
And  fix*d  in  foreign  earth  your  country  gods; 
Will  yon  without  a  stroke  your  city  yield. 
And  poorly  quit  an  undisputed  field ! 
But  you,  whose  youth  and  vigour  should  inspire 
Heroic  warmth,  and  kindle  martial  fire. 
Whom  bumish'd  arms  and  crested  helmets  gtacci 
Not  dowery  garlands  and  a  painted  face; 
Remember  him  to  whom  you  stand  ally'd: 
The  serpent  f(»r  his  well  of  waters  dy'd.' 
He  fought  the  strong;  do  you  his  courage  show. 
And  gain  a  conquest  o*er  a  feeble  foe. 
If  Thebes  must  fall,  oh,  might  the  fates  afford 
A  nobler  doom,  fn>m  £smine,  fire,  or  sword! 
Then  might  the  Thcbans  perish  with  renova: 
liut  now  a  bcanlless  victor  sacks  the  town ; 
Whom  nor  the  prancing  steed,   nor  ponderons 

shield. 
Nor  the  hack*d  helmet,  nor  the  dusty  field. 
But  the  8ot\  joys  of  luxury  and  ease. 
The  purple  vcs^ts,  and  flowery  garland  please. 
Stand  then  aside,  Tli  make  the  counterfeit 
Renounce  his  godhead,  and  confess  the  cheat. 
Acrihius  from  the  Gi^cian  walls  repellM 
This  boasteii  power;  why  then  should  Pentboit 

yield? 
Go  quickly,  drag  th*  audacious  boy  to  me; 
I'll  try  the  force  of  his  divinity." 
Thus  did  th*  audacious  wretch  those  rites  pro^ej 
Mis   friends  dissuade  th'    audacious   wrtrtch  is 


vain; 


In  vain  his  grandsire  urg'd  him  to  give  o'er 
His  impious  threats;  the  wi-etch  but  raves  ths 
more. 

So  have  I  seen  a  river  gently  glide 
In  a  smooth  course,  and  inoffensive  tide; 
T>ur  if  with  dams  its  current  we  restrain. 
It  bears  down  all,  and  foams  along  the  plain. 

But  now  his  servants  came  besmeared  witb  bkiod, 
Sent  by  their  haughty  prince  to  seize  the  god; 
'i'ho  god  they  found  not  in  the  frantic  thix>ng. 
But  dragg*d  a  zealous  votary  along. 

THE  MARINERS  TRANSFORMED  TO  DOLPHISl 

Him  Pentheus  view*d  with  fiiry  in  his  look, 
And  scarce  withheld  his  hands,  while  thos  h« 
spoke: 
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3,  whom  speedy  vengeance  shall  puraue, 
'  thy  base  seditious  crew : 
ry,  and  thy  parentis  reveal, 
hou  joiii'st  in  these  mad  orgies,  tell.*' 
:ive  views  him  with  undaunted  eyes, 
1  with  iuwanl  innocence,  replies: 
high  Meonia's  rocky  shores  I  camet 
scent,  Accetes  is  my  name : 
)s  meanly  born ;  no  oxen  ploucrh*d 
1  fields,  nor  in  his  pastures  low*d. 
estate  within  the  waters  lay; 
and  hooks  he  caught  the  finny  prey; 
j  all  his  livelihood;  which  he  * 
his  dying  lips  bequeath *d  to  me : 
,  my  boy,  and  rivers,  take  thy  chance; 
a%  said  he,  thy  whole  inheritance, 
:lid  1  live  on  this  poor  legacy, 
ith  rocks  and  my  own  native  sky, 
navigation  I  incliii'd; 
lie  turns  and  changes  of  the  wind: 
e  fit  havens,  and  began  to  note 
y  Hyades,  the  rainy  Goat, 
:  Tayiretc,  and  the  shining  Bears, 
le  sailor's  catalogue  of  stars, 
as  by  chance  for  Delos  1  design *d, 
driv*n  by  a  strong  gust  of  wind, 
a  Chian  creek :  ashore  1  went, 
e  following  night  in  Chios  si>ent. 
-fling  rose,  I  sent  my  mates  to  bring 
f  water  from  a  neighbouring  spring, 
lie  motion  of  the  winds  cxjilorM; 
moiiM-in  my  crew,  and  weut  aboard, 
leard  my  summons,  and  with  joy 
)  the  shore  a  soft  and  lovely  boy, 
L'  than  female  sweetness  in  his  look, 
icrgling  in  the  neij;hl)Ouring  fluids  he  took. 
Bs  of  wine  the  little  captive  glows, 
with  sleep,  and  staggers  as  he  goes. 
*d  him  nicely,  and  began  to  trace 
cnly  feature,  each  immortal  grace, 
livinity  in  all  his  face. 
<)t  who,*  said  I,  *  this  god  should  be; 
le  is  a  cod  I  plainly  see: 
wh(K*er  thou  art,  excui^e  the  force 
1  have  usM,  and  oh  befriend  our  course!* 
for  us,'  the  nimble  Dictys  cry*d; 
lat  could  the  main-toi|-mast  bestride, 
the  rojK's  with  active  vigour  slide, 
no  purpose  old  Epopeus  spoke, 
•louk'd  the  oars,  and  tim*d  the  stroke; 
the  pilot,  and  tlic  same  the  rest; 
luus  avarice  their  souls  possest. 
aven  forbid  that  1  should  bear  away 
y  vessel  so  divine  a  prey,' 
id  stood  to  hinder  their  intent: 
;abas,  a  wi-ctch  for  murder  sent 
cany,  to  sutfor  banishment, 
:len(;h'd  list  had  struck  me  over-board, 
ny  hands  in  falling  grasp'd  a  cord, 
ase  confederates  the  fact  approve; 
?chus  (for  *twa8  he)  began  to  move, 
tlie  noise  and  clamours  which  they  rais'd; 
c  his  drowsy  limbs  and  round  him  gazM: 
ans  this  noise?*  hecries;  *amll>etray*d? 
er,  whither  must  I  be  convey*d  ?* 
/  said  Proteus,  *  child,  but  tell  us  where 
to  land,  and  trust  our  friendly  care.* 
)s  then  direct  your  course,'  says  he; 
hospitable  port  shall  be 
•f  you,  a  joyful  borne  to  me.* 


By  every  God  that  rules  the  sea  or  tky. 
The  peijur'd  villains  promise  to  comply. 
And  bid  me  hasten  to  unmoor  the  shrp. 
With  eager  joy  I  lanch  into  the  deep ; 
And,  heedless  of  the  fraud,  for  Naxos  stand: 
They  whisper  oft,  and  beckon  with  the  band. 
And  give  me  signs,  all  anxious  for  their  prey^ 
To  tack  about,  and  steer  another  way. 
'  Then  let  some  other  to  my  post  succeed,' 
Said  li  *  I'm  guiltless  of  so  foul  a  deed.' 
*  What,'8ays  Ethalion,  *must  the  ship's  whole  i 
Follow  your  humour,  aud  depend  on  yon  ?* 
And  straight  himself  he  seated  at  the  prore. 
And  tack'd  about,  and  sought  another  sboie. 

"  The  beauteous  jrouth  now  found  himself  be- 
A  nd  from  the  deck  the  rising  waves  surveyed,  [trqr'd^ 
And  seem'd  to  weep,  and  as  he  wept  he  said  ^ 
'  And  do  you  thus  my  easy  faith  beguile? 
Thus  do  you  bear  me  to  my  native  isle  ? 
Will  such  a  multitude  of  men  employ 
Their  strength  against  a  weak  defenceless  hof  }* 

**  In  vain  did  1  the  godlike  youth  deplore, 
The  more  I  begg*d,  they  thwarted  me  the  mom. 
And  now,  by  all  the  gods  in  Heaven  that  hear 
This  solenm  oath,  by  Bacchus'  self  I  swear^ 
The  mighty  miracle  that  did  ensue, 
Although  it  seems  beyond  belief,  is  true. 
The  vessel,  fix'd  and  rooted  in  the  flood, 
Unmov'd  by  all  the  beating  billows  stood; 
In  vain  the  mariners  would  plough  the  main 
With  sails  unfuil'd,  and  strike  their  oars  iu  vain; 
Around  their  oars  a  twiniug  ivy  cleaves. 
And  climbs  the  mast,  and  hides  the  cords  in  leavett 
The  sails  are  covered  with  a  cheerful  green. 
And  hemes  in  the  fruitful  canvas  seen. 
Amidst  the  waves  a  sudden  forest  rears 
Its  verdant  head,  and  a  new  spring  a|^>ears. 
"  The  god  we  now  behold  with  open  eyes; 
A  herd  of  spotted  panthers  round  him  lies 
In  glaring  forms;  the  grapy  clusters  spread 
On  his  fair  brows,  and  dangle  on  his  bead. 
And  whilst  he  frowns,  and  brandishes  his  spearp 
My  mai^surpris'd  with  madness  or  with  fear, 
Lesap'd  9Br4)oaTd ;  first  perjur'd  Madon  found 
Rough  scales  and  fins  his  stiffisning  sides  surrounds 
'  Ah,  what,'  cries  onei  '  has  thus  trausform'd  thf 

look?'    • 
Straight  his  own  mouth  grew  wider  as  be  spokes 
And  now  himself  he  views  with  like  surprise. 
Still  at  his  oar  th*  industrious  Libys  plies; 
But,  as  he  plies,  each  busy  arm  shrinks  ii^ 
And  by  degrees  is  fashioned  to  a  fin. 
Another,  as  he  catches  at  a  cord, 
Misses  his  arms,  and,  tumbling  over  board. 
With  his  broad  fins  and  forky  tail  he  laves 
The  rising  surge,  and  flounces  in  the  waves. 
Thus  all  my  crew  transfoim'd,  around  the  ship. 
Or  dive  below,  or  on  the  surface  leap. 
And  spout  the  waves,  and  wanton  in  the  deep. 
Pull  nineteen  sailors  did  the  ship  convey, 
A  shole  of  nineteen  dolphins  round  her  play* 
I  only  in  my  proper  shape  appear, 
Speechless  with  wonder,  and  half  dead  with  fiMtf^ 
Till  Bacchus  kindly  bid  me  fear  no  more. 
With  him  I  landed  on  the  Chian  shore. 
And  him  shall  ever  gratefully  adore.*'        [prevail 
"  This  forging  slave,*'  says  Hentheus,  **  would 
O'er  oar  just  fury  by  a  far-fetch*d  tale; 
Go,  let  him  feel  the  whips,  the  swords,  the  Are, 
And  in  the  toiturei  of  the  rack  expue.'* 
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Th*  officious  teirants  harry  him  away, 

And  the  poor  captive  in  a  dungeon  lay. 

But,  whilst  the  whips  and  tortures  are  prepared. 

The  gates  fly  open,  of  themseWes  unbajT*d; 

At  liberty  th'  unfettered  captive  stands, 

And  flings  the  loosen*d  shackles  from  his  hands. 

THE  DEATH  OF  PKNTHEU8. 

Birr  Penthens,  grown  more  furious  than  before, 
Itesolv'd  to  send  his  messengers  no  more, 
But  went  himself  to  the  distracted  throng. 
Where  high  Cithseron  echo'd  with  their  song. 
And  as  the  fiery  war-horse  paws  the  ground. 
And  snorts  and  trembles  at  the  trumpet's  sound  ^ 
Transported  thus  he  heard  the  frantic  rout. 
And  rav'd  and  madden'd  at  the  distant  shout. 

A  spacious  circuit  on  the  hiil  there  stood, 
Level  ami  wide,  and  skirted  round  with  wood ; 
Here  the  rash  Pentheus,  with  unhailow*d  eyes. 
The  howling  dames  and  mystic  oigics  spies. 
His  mother  sternly  view'd  him  where  he  stood. 
And  kindled  into  madness  as  she  view'd : 
Her  leafy  javelin  at  her  son  she  cast; 
And  cries,  "The  boar  that  lays  our  country  waste! 
The  boar,  my  sisters!  aim  the  fatal  dart. 
And  strike  the  brindled  monster  to  the  heart.'* 

Pentiieus  astonish'd  heard  the  dismal  sound. 
And  sec^the  yelling  matrons  gathering  round; 
He  sees,  and  weeps  at  his  approaching  fate. 
And  begs  for  mercy,  and  repents  too  late. 
«*  Help,  help!  my  aunt  Autonoe,"  he  cry'dj 
•*  Remember  how  your  own  Acta'on  dy'd.** 
Deaf  to  his  cries,  the  frantic  matron  crops 
One  strctch'd-out  arm,  the  other  Ino  lops. 
In  vain  does  Penthens  to  his  motlier  sue. 
And  the  raw  bleeding  stumps  presents  to  view: 
His  nu>ther  howl'd;  and,  heedless  of  his  prayer, 
Her  trembling  hand  she  twisted  in  his  hnir, 
**  And  this,"  she  cried,  *•  shall  be  Agava's  share.** 
When  from  the  neck  his  struggling  head  she  tore, 
And  in  her  hands  the  ghastly  visage  bore. 
With  pleasure  all  the  hideous  trunk  survy ; 
Then  puH'd  qnd  tore  the  mangled  linibtwray, 
As  starting  in  the  pangs  of  death  it  lay. 
Soon  as  the  wood  its  leafy  honours  casts, 
Blown  off  and  scattered  by  autumnal  blasts, 
With  sudi  a  sudden  death  lay  Pcntheus  slain. 
And  in  a  thousand  pieces  strew'd  the  plain. 

By  so  diHtiuuui&bing  a  judgment  au'd, 
The  Thebans  tremble,  and  eoiiftss  the  god. 


THE  STORY  OF  SALMACTS  AXD  HERMA-* 

PimODJTVS. 

FROM  THE  FOITRTH   BOilK  OF  OVID'S  META- 
MORPHOSES. 

How  Salmaris,  with  weak  enfeebling  streams. 
Softens  the  body,  and  unnerves  the  limbs, 
And  what  the  secret  eause,  shall  here  be  shown; 
The  cause  is  secret,  but  tl/  ctlect  is  known. 

Tlw?  Naiads  nurst  an  infant  heretofore. 
That  Cytherca  once  to  Ilcrmes  bore; 
From  both  th*  illustrious  authors  of  his  race 
The  child  was  nam'd;  nor  was  it  hard  to  trace 
Both  the  bright  parents  through  the  infant's  face. 


I 


When  fifteen  3rear8,  in  Ida*s  cool  retml; 
The  boy  had  told,  he  left  his  native  aemt. 
And  sought  fresh  fountains  in  a  foreign  ■oil; 
The  pleasure  leasen'd  the  attending  toiL 
With  ieager  steps  the  Lycian  fields  he  crost. 
And  fields  tlat  bovder  on  the  Lyctan  coast; 
A  river  here  he  view'd  so  lovely  brightv 
It  show'd  the  bottom  in  a  fairer  light* 
Nor  kept  a  sand  conceal'd  finom  bunuin  ^iht: 
The  stream  produc'd  nor  slimy  oose,  nor  weal% 
Nor  miry  rushes,  nor  the  spiky  reeds; 
But  dealt  enriching  moisture  all  annuid. 
The  fruitful  banks  with  cheerftil  verdure  crovn'^^ 
And  kept  the  spring  eternal  on  the  ground. 
A  nymph  presides,  nor  practised  in  the'chasey 
Nor  skilful  at  the  bow,  nor  at  the  race  ; 
Of  all  the  blue-eyed  danght^rs  of  the  main. 
The  only  stranger  to  Diana's  train : 
Her  sisters  often,  as  'tis  said,  would  cry, 
"  Fy,  Salroacis,  what  always  idle  I  fy; 
Or  take  thy  quiver,  or  thy  arrows  aeixe. 
And  mix  the  toils  of  hunting  with  thy  ease.** 
Nor  quiver  she  nor  arrows  e'er  would  seize^ 
Nor  mix  the  toils  of  hunting  with  her  ease. 
But  oft  would  bathe  her  in  the  crystal  tide. 
Oft  with  a  comb  her  dewy  locks  divide; 
Now  in  tlie  limpid  streams  she  view'd  her  fiwe. 
And  dress'd  her  image  in  the  floating  glass: 
On  beds  of  leaves  she  now  repos'd  her  limbs, 
Now  gather*d  flowers  that  g^rew  about  her  stream; 
And  then  by  chance  was  gathering,  as  she  stood 
To  view  the  boy,  and  lon|  for  what  she  view'd. 

Fain  would  she  meet  the  youth  with  hasty  feet| 
She  fain  would  meet  him,  but  refusVl  to  meet 
Before  her  looks  were  set  with  nicest  cars, 
And  well  desert* 'd  to  be  reputed  fair.  [pnn* 

"  Bright  youth,"  she  cries, "  whom  all  thy  featnns 
**  A  god,  and  if  a  god,  the  god  of  love; 
But  if  a  mortal,  blest  thy  nurse*s  breast: 
Blet;t  arc  thy  parents,  and  thy  sisters  blest; 
But,  oh,  how  blest  I  how  more  than  blest  thy  biide, 
All3r'd  in  bliss,  if  any  yet  ally'd. 
If  so,  let  mine  the  stoPn  enjojrments  be; 
If  not,  behold  a  willing  bride  in  mc."        [shame. 
The  boy  knew  nought  of  love,  and  totich'd  with 
He  strove,  and  blusht,  but  still  the  blush  became; 
In  rising  blu^ihes  still  fresh  beauties  rose; 
The  sunny  side  of  fruit  such  blushes  shows, 
And  such  the  Moon,  when  all  her  silver  whits 
Turns  in  eclipses  to  a  ruddy  light. 
The  nymph  still  be<;s,  if  not  a  nobler  bliss, 
A  cold  salute  at  least,  a  sister's  kiss: 
And  now  prepares  to  take  the  lovely  boy 
Between  her  arms.     He,  innocently  coy. 
Replies,  "  Or  leave  me  to  myself  alone. 
You  rude  uncivil  nymph,  or  I  '11  be  gone." 
**  Fair  stJ anger,  tlien,"  says  she,  "  it  shall  be  so;'* 
And,  for  bhe  fcar'd  his  threat,  she  feign'd  to  go; 
But,  hid  within  a  covert's  neighbouring  green. 
She  kept  him  still  in  sight,  herself  unseen. 
I'hc  boy  now  fancies  all  the  danger  o'er. 
And  innoeenlly  sports  about  the  shore; 
Playful  and  wanton  to  the  stream  he  trips. 
And  dips  his  foot,  and  sbivci*s  as  he  dtps. 
The  coolness  pleas'd  him,  and  with  eager  hastt 
His  airy  garments  on  the  banks  he  cast; 
His  godlike  features,  and  his  heavenly  hue. 
And  all  his  beauties  were  expos'd  to  view. 
His  naked  limbs  the  nymph  with  rapture  spic% 
While  bolter  passions  in  her  bosom  rise^ 
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Phiflh  in  her  cheeks,  and  sparkle  in  her  eyes. 
Slie  longs,  she  bums  to  clasp  him  in  her  arms. 
And  looks  and  sighs,  and  kindles  at  his  charms. 

Now  all  undrest  upon  the  banks  he  stood^ 
And  clapt  his  sides,  and  leapt  into  the  flood : 
His  lovely  limbs  the  silver  waves  divide. 
His  limbs  appear  more  lovely  through  the  tide ; 
As  lilies  shut  within  a  crystal  case. 
Receive  a  glossy  lustre  from  the  glass. 
*•  He's  mine,  he's  all  my  own,"  the  Naiad  cries; 
And  flings  off  all,  and  after  him  she  flies. 
And  now  she  fastens  on  him  as  be  swims. 
And  holds  him  close,  and  wraps  about  his  limbs. 
The  more  the  boy  resisted,  and  was  coy, 
The  more  she  claspt,  and  kist  the  Struggling  boy. 
So  when  the  wriggling  snake  is  snatched  on  high 
In  eagle's  claws,  and  hisses  in  the  sky» 
Around  the  fue  his  twirling  tail  be  flings. 
And  twists  her  legs,  and  writhes  about  her  wings. 

The  restless  boy  still  obstinately  strove 
To  free  himself,  and  still  refused  ber  love. 
Amidst  his  limbs  she  kept  her  limbs  intwin'd. 
And  "  Why,  coy  youth,"  she  cries,  "  why  thus  un- 
kind? 
Qh  may  the  gods  thus  keep  us  ever  joinM  ! 
Oh  may  we  never,  never  part  again  !** 
So  pray'd  the  nympii,  nor  did  she  pi  ay  in  vain  : 
For  now  she  finds  him,  as  his  limbs  she  prest, 
Grow  nt  arer  still,  and  nearer  to  her  breast ; 
Till,  piercing  each  the  other's  flesh,  they  run 
Together,  and  incorporate  in  one : 
Ijut  in  one  face  are  both  th^r  faces  join'd. 
As  when  the  stock  and  grafted  twig  combined 
Shoot  up  the  same^  and  wear  a  common  rind  : 
Both  bodies  in  a  single  body  mix, 
A  single  body  with  a  double  sex. 

The  boy,  thus  lost  in  womau,  now  survey*d 
The  river's  guilty  stream,  and  thus  he  pray'd, 
(He  pray'd,  but  wondered  at  his  softer  tone^ 
Surprised  to  hear  a  voice  but  half  his  own :) 
'*  You  parent  gods,  whose  heavenly  names  1  bear. 
Hear  your  bermaphrudite,  and  grant  my  prayer; 
Oh  grant,  that  whomsoever  these  streams  contain, 
If  man  he  entered,  he  may  rise  again 
Supple,  unsinew'd,  and  but  half  a  man  !** 

The  heavenly  parents  answered  from  on  high 
Their  two-shapM  son,  the  double  votary; 
Then  gave  a  secret  virtue  to  the  flood. 
And  ting*d  its  source  to  make  his  wishes  good. 
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PN    SOME    OP  THE  FOREGOING  8TORIE8   IN 
OVID'S  METAMORPHOSES. 

OH  THE  STORY  OF  PUAETOW. 

-  Thb  story  of  Phaeton  is  told  with  a  greater  air 
ct  majesty  and  grandeur  titan  any  other  in  all 
Qvid.  It  is  indeed  the  most  important  subject  he 
treats  of,  except  tlie  Deluge ;  and  I  cannot  but  be- 
lieve that  this  is  the  conflagi-ation  he  hints  at  in 
the  first  book ; 

£s8e  quoque  in  fatis  reminiscitor  afTure  tempus, 
ftu9  mare,  quo  tellus,  correptaque  regia  CQsll 
Ardemt,  et  mundi  moles  operosa  laboret ; 

(though  the  learned  apply  those  verics  to  the  fu- 
ture burning  of  the  world)  for  it  fully  answers  that 
description,  if  the 

TOL.  IX. 


—  Coeli  miserere  tui,  circumspice  utramqne, 
Fumat  uterque  polus  — •• 

Fumat  uterque  polus-— comes  up  to  correptaque 
regia  coeli. — Besides,  it  is  Ovid's  custom  to  pre- 
pare the  reader  for  a  following  story,  by  giving 
some  intimations  of  it  in  a  foregoing  one,  which 
was  more  particularly  necessary  to  be  done  before 
he  led  us  into  so  strange  a  story  as  this  he  is  now 
upon. 

P.  545.  col.  1. 1.  34.  For  in  the  portal,  &c.]  We 
have  here  the  picture  of  the  universe  drawn  in  little. 

— Balsenarumque  prcmentem 
iSgeona  suis  immania  terga  lacertif* 

iEgeon  makes  a  diverting  figure  in  it 

—Paries  non  omnibus  una. 

Nee  diversa  tamen:  qualem  decetesse  soronin* 

The  thought  is  very  pretty,  of  giving  Doris  and 
her  daughters  such  a  difference  in  their  looks  as 
is  natural  to  different  persons,  and  yet  such  a  like* 
ness  as  showed  their  aflinity. 

Terra  viros,  urbesque  gerit,  sylvasque,  ferasque^ 
Fluminaque,  et  nymphas,  et  csBtera  numina  ruris. 

The  less  important  figures  are  well  huddled  to« 
ther  in  the  promiscuous  description  it  the  end, 
which  very  well  represents  what  the  painters  call 
a  groupe. 

— Circum  caput  omne  micantes 

Deposuit  radios ;  propiusque  accederc  jussit. 

P.  545.  col.  2. 1.  91.  And  flung  the  blaze,  &c.]  It 
gives  us  a  great  image  of  Phcebus,  that  the  youtti 
was  forced  to  look  on  him  atadistance,  and  not  able 
to  approach  him  until  he  had  laid  aside  the  circle 
of  rays  that  cast  such  a  glory  about  bis  head. 
And  indeed  we  may  every  where  observe  in  Ovid, 
that  he  never  fails  of  a  due  loftiness  in  his  ideas » 
though  he  wants  it  in  his  words.  And  this  I  think 
intinitei&iMtter  than  to  have  sublime  expressions 
and  mJt  thoughts,  which  is  generally  the  tme 
character  of  Claudian  and  Statins.  But  this  is  not 
considered  by  them  who  run  down  Ovid  in  the 
gross,  for  a  low  middle  way  of  writing.  What  can 
l>c  more  simple  and  unadorned,  than  his  descrip« 
tion  of  F«nceledus  in  the  fifth  book  ? 

Nititur  ille  quidem,  pugnatque  resurgere  saepe, 
Dextra  scd  Ausonio  manus  est  subjecta  Peloro, 
LaDva,  Pachyne,  tibi,  Lilibso  crura  premuntnr, 
Degravat  Mtnvi  caput,  sub  qua  resupinus  arenas 
Ejectat,  flammamque  fcro  vomit  ore  l^pboeus. 

Rut  the  image  we  have  here  is  truly  great  and 
sublime,  of  a  giant  vomiting  out  a  tempest  of  fire, 
and  heaving  up  all  Sicily,  with  the  body  of  an 
island  upon  bis  breast,  and  a  vast  promontory  on 
either  arm. 

There  are  few  books  that  have  had  worse  com- 
m«;ntators  on  them  than  Ovid's  Metamorphoses. 
Tiiosc  of  the  graver  sort  have  been  wholly 
taken  up  in  the  mythologies;  ond  think  they  have 
appeart^  very  judicious,  if  they  liavc  shown  us 
out  of  an  old  author  that  Ovid  is  mistaken  in  a 
pedigree,  or  has  turned  such  a  person  into  a  wolf 
that  ought  to  have  been  made  a  ti^er.  Others 
have  employed  themselvt  s  on  what  never  entered 
into  the  poet*s  thoughts,  in  adapting  a  dull  moral 
to  e? cry  story,  and  making  the  personsof  his  poeow 
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to  be  only  tikknlmr)  (at  nch  virion  orikei; 
|in  rtirii1.li  ly  the  )>ioiw  FODimeulalor,  AJannder 
R'la-,  has  itired  deeper  intii  our  author*!  ilesijii 
tban  any  uf  the  reat;  fbr  he  dincovcn  id  him  thn 
KUbIi^  myiterin  of  the  i?hriftian  religion,  ind 
fiiiili  almoit  ID  lAvry  psp  wimc  typical  reprewn- 
tatioD  oT  lite  tvorid,  the  Aeib  and  the  devil.  But 
if  tlwsKHTilCTi  faove^uue  too rierp.ocben  have  been 
wholly  employed  in  the  nurfai 
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IptioD  of  the  ehBTTOt,  giwt  tbcae  n 


ving  oDly  to  help 


P.  MC.  col.  1.1.  5^  Drire  them  not  on  directly, 

fce.}  Several  have  end^voured  to  riudicale  Oil 

Bgaiiitt  the  old  oUjedloD,  that  he  niiitake*  Ibc  ib- 

nital  for  the  dliimal  iDotton  of  the  Son.    The  daa- 

;e;;ooot"^rt;;d;  ,;;"  7h  ■  ?>■!"■•  ->ote.tello,that(>vidk»..er7  -elltheSaa 

Roomte  of  the  author,  a>  tbey    '!"'  ""«  P'"  \'>~''»?  all  the  iign.  he  name,  »  ne 

icnerallv  the  heai-ied  nieces  i  n'y.l"*"!"*  he  makes  Pliahus  mention  themooly 

frighten  Phaeton  from  the  imdertnkin!.    Bal 

>ugh  thin  may  antwer  for  abat  Phccbus  lajs  la 

Srst  ipeecli,  it  cannot  funa  whi^i  is  yu6  n 

s,  H'here  he  ia  afCually  giving  diicclioasfoi  bit 

imey,  and  plainly 


e  truing 

oply  10  mark 

rail  thtm,  *hi<  li  ^rc  gcneraliy  the  heai 

of  a  poet,  dibtingxiished  from  the  reit  by  Italian 

characters.     The  htst  of  Ovid's  eipositori   is  he 

that  wrote  fir  the  dauphin's  ate,  who  hu  very 

■I'll  sliowii  the  meaning  of  the  author,  but  se9d<m 

m^cli  on  hit   beauties  or  irapeifoi-tioDsj  for  in 

moat  placei  he  rather  acta  the  geographer  than 

the  critic,  and  instead  of  pointing  out  the  fli 


consider  Orid  under  tha  ebaracter  of  a  po((|  and 
xudravour  to  ibow  him  impartially,  without  Ihe 
lis  Hal  prrjudice'of  a  traDilator:  tvhioh 
i>iu  re  willing  lo  do,  becjiuEe  I  believe  lucu  u  vuui- 
oieDt  would  gire  the  reader  a  truer  tatte  of  poetry 
ban  a  comment  ou  any  other  poet  would  uoj  for, 
in  rcfiecting  on  llie  anuient  po«l!i,  iD«n  think  they 
may  venture  to  pmisc  all  they  meet  with  in  some, 
and  scarce  any  thing  in  othersj  but  Ovid  ia  con- 
fert  to  have  a  mixtuie  of  both  ki'mli,  to  have 
■omethln;  of  the  btit  and  worst  poets,  ami  by 
consequence  to  be  Ihe  fairest  subject  for  critieiaoi. 

P.  54J. col. 3. 1.31.  Mymn^sayibe.&cl  Phoe- 
bm'aiprech  is  very  nobly  ushered  in.willitlieTer- 
<Uie  nuatcique  conculitua  illusire  capul— and  well 
representt  Ihe  dauger  and  di&iculty  of  the  under- 
faking)  but  thai  U'hich  ia  its  |iecutinr  beauty,  and. 
makes  it  truly  OvidV,  i*  the  representing  tlieui 
jutt  as  a  father  «uul>l  tu  his  young 

Per  tamcn  mlvi-rai  grsdin 

HarmoiiioM|ue  Brrn<,  viuk 

Srvaquc  eircurtu  eurtanlem  6rai*ia  lonio 

Scorpion,  alqiie  slil<.-r  ciiivuntein  brachia  C 


comuaT-rt, 
inueoralfcnia. 


leachbes  the  motion  through  all  the  iodine. 
P.  H6.  col.  1-  I.  last.  And  not  my  chariui,  kc.J 
the  Ovid'i  verse  is,  Cooiilii*  non  combus  uleie  dm- 
tris.  Thia  way  of  joining  two  luch  diSereot  ideal 
as  chariot  and  counsel  lo  the  same  verb  it  michtily 
used  by  Ovid(  hut  i*  a  very  low  kind  of  ait, 
■ikI  hat  always  in  it  a  mixture  of  pun,  bectuielbe 
verb  miut  be  lakeo  in  a  diBiireot  teoae  wh<-n  it  is 
Joined  with  one  of  the  tbingi,  from  what  it  ha>  in 
conjunction  with  Ue  other.  Thoa  in  the  end  of 
Ihi*  ilory  he  lell*  you  that  Japiler  Anng  a  than. 
derbirit  at  Phaeton — Paiiterque,  animaqDe,  ro- 
tiitque  expulit  aurigam,  where  be  makn  a  forced 
piece  of  Latin  (anima  expnlit  auiigam)  that  he 
may  couple  ttw  aoul  and  the  vbeela  (o  the  nme 


P.  S46.  col.  2  1.  25.    The  youth  was  in  ■  male, 

&c.]  It  is  impoiisible  (•n  a  man  to  be  drawn  in  a 
grvaler  confiision  than  Phaeton  is;  butthe  antitbe. 
aisofligbtanddarkneisaliltleflaltenBthedeicrip- 
lion.    Suntqiie  oculia  icnebm  per  tantum  lumco 

Ibid.  I.  SS.  Then  the  Seven  Star7<,  fcc.]     1  woo- 


with  liugl.ci 


ntbe 


— ^'asti  quaqne  rector  Olympi, 
Sui  fera  len  ihili  Ja<'u:at)ir  fuluiin 
Nun  agat  hos  cuirusi  vt  rjuid  Jut 


a  ptacvs  pfrfeRlty  lal Ills  like  : 
10  nuy  niak''s  the  lirnEth  of  tin 
il,  and  concludes  with  all  the  I 


Int< 


^  H  pallia 


p.,?4B.Trii.i.i. 

n'.oic  tumi.  and 
of  Ihe  Utin  i»H 

rfui,aad  the  transitioi 


ennile.ir]  Ovid  has 
in  his  word*  than  any 

tre  aliiavi  womlorfullv 
The  ri  [Kaiiion  of  au- 

arj;enteui<,  iQ  ibc  de- 


lice  uf  (he  oveniglit  he  has  commiiCed  in  thii 
verse,  where  he  tnaket  the  Ttioim  giow  warm 
before  Uiere  waiever  such  a  sign  in  the  Heaveni; 
frir  he  hlH  us  in  tiiii  very  book,  that  Jupiier 
turned  CaliMn  into  ibia  cunstellation,  after  he  had 
repaiied  Uie  ruin*  tliat  Phae^  had  made  in  tbi 

P.  547.  col.  I .  I.  i5.  Athoa  and  Tmolua,  fte-J 
Ovid  ban  hcre.aftertheway  of  the  old  poets,  civrn 
us  a  catalogue  of  the  mountains  t/ii  riftrs  wbick 
were  burnt;  Hut,  that  I  rpipht  not  tire  the  Eiiglisti 
teadrr,  i  have  left  out  some  of  tbem  bi»t  make  no 
G^urt^  in  ihe  de<oriplton,  and  inverted  the  linicr  of 
the  rest  nccuiding  aa  the  anioolhrursi  of  my  ttrst 

Ibid.  i.  40.  Twas  then,  they  say,  tiipiwirthy 
Moor,  SiC]  This  19  the  only  meUniufTihosis  in  ail 
this  l>>n;  story,  which,  coutrtiry  to  custom,  k  ia- 

lerniin>' whclhcr  whi.!  follows  it  be  uot  I  no  gn^l 

ihiign  to  let  us  know  the  change"  of  Ihiiigi.  Idait 
Ely  thii|,  if  Oi  td  had  not  religiou^y  obserred  ttie 
reports  of  Ihe  sucieut  mytliulOBiit*,  ne  sbouU 
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creature  oi 


bsTC  teea  PhBetoa  turaed  into 

Dlher  tbat  liates  the  lieht  of  tbe  San  ,  or  porliapg 

luto  an  eagle.  Chat  iCill   takes  pleaiure  to  gaze 

P.  547.  col.  1,1,61.  The  frighted  Nile,  ic.lOnd 

has  made  a  great  many  jileasant  images  towards 
Uis  latter  cndofthia  atnrf.     Hia  vene*  on  the 

Nile, 

Oi;culuitquc  cai>ut,  quud  oilliuc  latet:  ostia  srptem 
PuIrerulcDta  vaunt,  wplem  tine  Butninc  valLcs, 


— rMare  contrahitur,  liccaiqiie  eit  campus  arense, 


.  Exiitunt  roontea,  el  ipaiias  Cycladai  augent. 
But  to  tell  ui  tliat  tbe  awaiu  grew  warm  in  Cay» 

Medio  Toliicrei  ealuere  (  ayslro, 
and  that  the  dolphinadunt  not  leap, 


is  intolerably  triTial  on  so  great  a  subject  as  the 
bunting  of  the  ■orld. 

'  P.S4T.  col.  2.1.  13.  The  Earth  at  lengcth,  fcc] 
We  have  here  a  sptcch  of  tbe  Earth,  which  will 
doabtleeiieeniTery  unnaturalto  an  English ceadei. 
Itia  1  believe  the  biridett  prosopopcei a  of  an;  in  tbe 
old  foeli ;  or,  if  it  were  never  to  natural,  I  can- 
not bnt  think  the  ipeaks  tuo  much  in  any  reason 
tot  one  in  hei  condition. 


P.  JSa-coI.  1. 1,  34.  The  dignity  of  empire,  &c,] 
This  story  is  prettily  told,  and  very  well  Lrougbt 
in  by  tho»e  two  serioua  linea. 
Nan  bene  conveniunt,  nee  in  unSicde  moronlnr, 
)I«jesta*  et  Amur.  Sceptri  graviutp  tcllcta,  &c." 
without  which  the  whole  fable  would  b^ve  appeared 
Tety  pr..pl.ane. 

P.  5J3.  col,  2. 1.  9,    The  frighted  nymyh  loolw, 
Jcc]  This  conitematjoa  and  behaviour  of  £uropa 

•^Elusam  deal  gnat  imagine  tauri 

Europen:  verum  taurum,  fieta  ver*  puCarei. 

Ipsa  vidcbatur  terras  ^pectarc  relictus, 
'   Et  comilei  clamare  suos,  tactumqut:  vcreri 

Aisilientis  aqua;,  tiuiidBsi|ue  reduccie  plantai, 

is  better  described  in  Arscbnc's  picture  in  the 
tiath  book,  than  it  is  here;  and  in  the  beginning 
ef  Thtiot's  Clitophon  and  Lt:urippe,  than  in  either 
place.  It  ia  indeed  usual  among  the  Latin  poets 
(who  had  more  art  an<l  relk-ution  than  the  Qrt>r 
cian}  to  take  bold  of  all  up|Hu;iiaitiea  tu  describe 
the  pictaraofany  place  or  aclimi,  which  tbt-y  ge- 
nerally do  better  than  they  could  the  place  or  ac- 
tion ^tself;  because  in  llie  description  of  a  picture 
you  have  a  doublii' subject  before  you,  either  tu 
describe  tbe  ^tur«  itcdf,  or  whikt  in  rcpivsented 


OM  THE  nOKUl  IK  TBI  THIHD  tOOK. 

Thbbg  is  so  great  a  variety  in  the  arguments 
of  the  Metamorphoses,  that  he  who  woQld  treat  of 
them  rightly,  ought  tu  be  a  matter  of  all  styles, 
and  every  diflereat  way  of  writing.  Ovid  indeed 
ahows  himself  must  in  a  familiar  story,  where  the 
chief  grace  is  (o  be  easy  and  naturali  but  want* 
neither  strength  of  thought  nor  expression,  wbea 
he  endeavours  aftvr  it,  in  the  more  sublime  and 
manly  iuljjects  of  bia  poen|.  In  the  ptenenl  fable, 
the  serpent  is  terribly  described,  and  bis  behaviour 
very  veil  imaginedi  the  actions  of  both  parties  ia 
the  encounter  are  natural  j  and  the  language  that 
represents  them,  mora  strong  and  masculine  than 
what  we  usually  meet  with  in  this  poet:  if  there 
he  any  faults  iiithe  narration,  Ibey  arotteae,  per- 
haps,  which  fultow: 

P,  5i4.  col.  1 .1.  24.  Spire  above  spire,  tcj  Ovid, 
to  make  his  seriient  more  terrible,  and  to  raise  tb* 
character  uf  his  champion,  has  given  loo  great  ■ 
loose  tu  bis  imogjiiatiun,  and  exceeded  ^1  ll» 
.bounds  of  probability,  lie  tells  us,  that  when  he 
raised  up  hut  half  hi^  body,  he  overlooked  a  tall 
fiiteHt  of  oaks,  and  that  b  la  whole  body  was  al 
large  as  that  of  tile  serpent  in  the  skie*.  None  but 
a  madman  would  have  attacked  tuch  a  mooster 
as  this  its  di-scrihed  to  be;  nor  can  we  have  nny 
notion  of  a  mortal's  stanJing  against  liim.  Virgil 
is  not  ashamed  of  inakiiij;  £iiess  Ay  and  trrmbia 
at  the  sigbl  of  a  far  les>  formidable  foe,  where  he 
gives  us  the  description  of  Polyphci^ns,  in  the 
third  book;  he  knew  very  well  that  a  monster  waa 
not  a  proper  enemy  for  his  bero  to  encounter;  but 
we  should  reriainly  hare  seen  Cadmus  hewiug 
down  the  Cyclops,  had  he  fallen  in  Ovid's  way: 
or  if  Sutius'i  little  Tydeut  bad  been  thrown  on 
Sicily,  It  is  proliable  he  would  not  have  spared  one 
of  the  whole  brotherhood. 

— Pb&lcas,  sive  illi  tela  parabant, 

Sive  fugam,  cive  ipsetimor  prohihebatntnimqn^ 

Ibid.  1.  31.  In  vain  the  lyrians,  &c.]  Th» 
poet  could  not  keep  tip  his  narration  £11  along,  in 
tbegranileur  and  magnificence  of  an  heroic  slylei 
he  baa  here  sunk  into  the  flatness  of  prose,  where 
he  tells  us  I  he  behaviour  of  tbe  IVriani  at  tbe  tigbl' 
of  the  serpent: 

— Tegimen  direpta  Iconi 
Pellis  orat;  l*tum  ^plrndenti  laocea  ferro, 
Etjaculum;  teloque animus  pnestantiarmnnij 
and  in  a  few  lines  after  lets  drop  llie  majesty  of  hi* 
versi-,  fur  the  sake  of  one  of  his  little  tums.  How 
•lues  he  langidsb  in  that  which  seefns  a  Inbouivd 
line!  "  Trial  ia  saojuini'i  iamheiitem**uloera  lin- 
gua."' And  what  pains  does  he  Uke  to  express  rtw 
serpent'!  breaking  (he  force  of  the  suoke.  by 
shrinking  bach-frum  it! 

Scd  leva  iitlnu*  erat,  quia  sp  retrabcbat  ob  ic!u, 
Latsaque  cuUa  dabat  retrd,  plagamquc  aedera 
Ceil'  ndu  arcebal,  iiec  longius  ire  sinebat. 

P.  i54.  col.  2. 1.  43.  And  flings  the  future,  &c] 
The  dcscripiioi)  of  the  men  rising  out  of  the  ground 
ii  atboautiful  a  pa,..aje  as  any  iaOvId.   Itttrikes 


Ml  ADDI 

tbe  imBglnntion  Terj  utrODgly  ;  we  see  their  ni<K 
tion  in  the  flrtt  part  of  it,  anil  their  multitude  iq 
the  iltftU  Tirorum  at  last. 

P.  SS*.  t-ol.  i  1. 47.  The  breathing  hirresl.  Sic] 
H^mIs  clypcata  viroritin.  The  beauty  in  these 
words  would  liave  beeu  greater,  bad  only  Meiiis 
Tiromm  bem  enpressed  without  clypeala^  for  tbe 
dewier'*  mind  would  have  been  delighted  with 
two  such  diffenmt  ideas  compoanded  togelber,  but 
can  scarce  attend  tu  kuch  a  complete  image  ai  ii 
teade  out  of  all  three. 

Thii  way  uf  mixiug  two  different  ideas  together 
in  one  inMBe,a>  it  la  a  great  surprise  tuthc  reader, 
b  »  great  beauty  in  poetry,  if  there  be  sufllcitnt 
ground  for  it  in  the  nature  of  the  thing  that  is  de> 
icribed.  The  Latin  poets  are  very  full  of  It,  erpe~ 
cially  tbe  worst  of  thenii  for  the  more  coiiect  use 
It  but  sparingly,  ai  iudced  the  nature  of  things 
will  seldom  affurd  a  jutt  uccosion  for  it.  Wlico 
any  tiling  we  describe  has  accidentally  in  it  some 
quality  that  seems  repugnant  tu  its  nature,  or  in  „     -      ,       - 

Jery  eitraordinary  and  uncommon  in  things   of  !  Vellel  abcsse  quidein,  led  adiest,  veltetque  tidere, 
hat  gpecits,  such  a  compounded  image  ai  we  are  I  ^O"  ctiam  lentiie,  cuuum  (tra  facta  tui 
now  speaking  of  is  made,  by  turning!  this  quality 


cellent  stroke  of  tbii  oatare  out  of  Mr.  .Montji 
gue'i'pDcm  to  tbeltingj  where  he  tells  us,  hi* 
the  king  of  France  aould  have  been  celebfMed  if 
his  luhjects,  if  hehadevcr  gained  (ucban  bonour- 
ablQ  wound  •■  king  WilUain'a  at  the  fight  of  Uk 
Boync: 

His  bteediag  arm  bad  (uniisfa'd  all  Ibeir  moon, 
And  run  for  ever  purple  lu  tbe  looms. 
FABtG  It. 
P.  555.  coL  1, 1.  1.  Mere  Cadmu*  reigu'd.]  This  it 
a  pretty  lolemn  transition  to  the  Mary  uf  Acton, 
which  i*  all  naturally  told.    The  goddev  and  kcr 
maids  uodretsing  her,  are  described  with  ditcit> 
ing  circumilanre*.       Aclxon'i  flight,   contiHioa, 
and  griefs,  are  pauionatnly  represeutedj  butitu 
pity  the  whole  rurration  aliould  be  lo  carekuiy 

— Ut  abesse  quemntur, 

"  -  caperE  oblatx  segnatn  ipectacula  pi 


L-pithet  of  what  we  describe.  Tims  Ctuu- 
dian,  having  got  a  hollow  ball  of  ciyilal  with  wa- 
ter in  the  midtt  of  it  fur  bis  subject,  takes  the  ad- 
vantage of  considering  the  crystal  as  hard,  stony, 
precious  water,  and  the  water  a*  solt.  Quid,  im- 
perfect cryilal ;  and  thus  sports  off  ahnve  a  duzec 
epigrams,  in  setting  his  ivurds  and  idi-ns  at  va- 
riance among  one  another.  He  has  a  great  many 
beauties  of  this  nature  in  him;  but  be  gives  him- 
•dfupsomuch  to  this  way  of  writing,  that  s 

Say  easily  kno.v  where  tu  meet  witli  thcin  wlien 
'  sees  his  subject,  and  often  strains  so  lianl  fui 
them  that  he  m^ny  times  makes  his  Ue.iciiiiliom 
bombaalic  and  unnatural.  What  work  niiuiU  he 
Iiave  mado  with  Virgil's  golden  bough,  had  he 
been  b>  describe  it?  Wo  should  certainly  have  seen 
the  yclJow  bark.  guldi-D  spii>uts,  radiant  It-avi-s, 
blooming  im'tal,  btaiiehing  gohl,  awl  all  the  quar- 
rels that  muld  hate  been  raised  betWMB  wonts 
of  audi  diJiereot  natures:  wlicii  ivc  see  Virgil 
contented  with  his  Auri  IVondeiitisf  and  what  ii 
tbe  same,  though  iuu''li  Dnir  expressed — Krun- 
dcscit  viiga  inetalto.'  This  i-umposition  of  difler- 
ent  iileoi  is  oitcn  met  with  in  a  whole  senlince, 
where  eircuniitanees  are  liappiK-  reconciled  that 
socm  nrbully  fari-igu  to  each  otlicr;  ond  i»uft<n 
found  uRioDC  the  Latin  poeli  (fur  the  Gntki 
waou-dart  forilj,  intheirdi'U-riptiunsofpietun'S, 
itiixgri^  dr.  iinis,  apparitio.is,  tnelaniorphoKcs, 
and  the  likoj  whei«  they  bring  togitlier  two  such 
thwarting  idraK,  by  inukiiig  une  part  of  their  de- 
•cripliuiiNn-JHtet(it>.ere|tresentaliini,andtheutliir 
tu  tbe  tiling  that  is  ri'preaented.  Of  this  nature  is 
thai  terse,  wliich,  pi>rlia|w,  in  tbe  wittiest  iu  Virgil; 
V  Attulli'us  bitmini  fiimamqui' Rt  fata  uepoluni," 
JE:i,  viii.  all  re  he  diieTi'ies  .Xnea^  carrying  on 
Ilia  shoulders  tho  repututiuu  and  fiuluncs  of  his 
pMtcritVj  nbicli  though  very  oddaud  luiprising, 
is  plainly  i.iacle  out,  when  we  consiiJer  buw  thpse 
disagreeing  idea*  iin'ri.'cijneilpd.and  hi*  |io^etity'a 
fame  and  fiitc   rou'le  portabh'  by  being  engraven 

loM  ti'rc  in  iriccm  Aiachne's  work,  where  she  had 
emtiroidci'ed  all  the  rapes  thot  the  gocl^  had 
committed,  hs  lays — Rupit  cceiestia  criniina.  1 
■hull  conclude  this  tedious  rcflexiou  with  an  ex- 


?.SJ5.eol.2.1,  33.  A  g. 


y>elf  U 


isjiack,  &r.]lha 
callv 


pack  ofdogs  in  rhyme;  Spot  und  Whitefootnute 
but  a  mean  figure  in  lierojc  verse;  and  Ihe  Greet 
names  Ovid  uses  would  sound  a  grout  dejl  wurv. 
He  closes  up  bis  own  catalogue  with  a  kiiidofa 
jest  on  it:  "3uosque  referre  mora  esf — icbii;i:, 
b*  the  way,  is  too  light  and  full  of  faumnur  Ia  tte 
other  aeriuus  parts  ti  tliis  story. 

lliii  way  of  iiuertingcatalogvei  of  proper  nanra 
in  their  poems,  the  Latins  took  froiu  tbe  Grcebt 
but  have  made  tliem  mure  pleasing  than  tlK^etbey 
imitate,  by  adapting  so  many  delightful  chantuii 
tu  tbeif  persons'  names;  in  irhicli  part  Ovid^s  «~ 
piousness  of  inv(ntio:i,  and  gi¥at  insight  into  n*- 
ture,  has  given  him  the  precedencB  to  all  the  ports 
that  ever  came  before  or  after  biiii.  Tlie  smojth- 
iifss  of  our  iiiiglish  vcttie  is  too  tnuch  tost  bv  tlie 
repetitiun  of  proper  iianns,  which  is  otherwis; 
very  natural,  and  absolutely  neceuary  in  lone 
euaes;  as  before  a  battle,  to  raise  in  oor  minds  an 
ansnecabJe  expcctatiua  of  the  events,  and  «  iirtlf 
idea  of  tbe  numbers  that  ate  engaged.  Fbr,  had 
Homer  or  Virgil  only  told  us  iu  two  or  three  liBci 
before  ihoir  lights,  that  tiiere  were  forty  tl.uuaBii 
of  eaeh  i^ide,  our  iniagination  cuuld  not  poriibly 
have  been  su  alTocti'd,  as  •hen  we  >ee  every  tead'T 
singlnl  out,  uud  every  regimcut  in  a  mamier  diiia 
up  bdon  out  tyes. 


P,iJ6.col.l.l.H.How.S. 


proper 


The  I 


s.  &c]Thisison 


ind  uiifjrced:  Juno,  in  her  tiva  speeches, 
omparably  well  tiie  parts  tit  a  resentirft 
godilessand  at,itlling nurse:  Jupiter l»*kr.SBt«;y 
majestic  figure  ivithliis  thunder  and  lightning,  bet 
it  is  still  such  a  one  as  shows  who  drew  it;  for  win 
does  nut  plainly  discbver  Oirid's  hand  in  the 
3iiu  tami.n  usque  potest,  vires  sibi  demeiv  ten'Jt. 
Nee.  quo  centimannm  dejicerat  igne  T>phaa, 
Nunc,  armatur  eo:  nimium  feritatis  in  illo. 
Est  aliud  lenus  fulmen,  cui  dcxtra  Cyclnpum, 
Sirvitiis  flamm^ue  minus,  miuis  addidit  iiA; 
1'ela  kecunda  tocant  Superi. 

AfterwtTd*  eari  of  Hatifts. 
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P.  556.  col.  1. 1.  44.  'Tis  weH,  sayg  she,  &c.] 
Viifril  has  made  a  Beroe  of  une  of  his  goddesses  in 
the  fifth  ^aeid;  but  if  we  compare  the  speech  she 
there  makes  with  that  of  her  namesake  in  this 
story,  we  may  find  the  genius  of  each  poet  disco- 
vering itself  in  the  language  of  the  nurse:  Virgil's 
Iris  coohl  not  have  spoken  more  majestically  in 
beroWn  shape;  but  Juno  is  so  much  altered  from 
berself  in  Ovid»  that  the  goddess  is  quite  lost  in 
the  old  woman. 

FABLE  V. 

P.657.COI.1.1.  44.  Shccan'tbegin,  &c.]lfplay- 
ingonwordsbeexcusablein  any  poem,  it  is  in  this, 
where  t'cho  is  a  speaker;,  but  it  is  so  mean  a  kind 
of  wit,  that,  if  it  deserves  excuse,  it  can  claim  no 
more. 

Mr.  Locke,  in  his  Essay  on  Human  Understand- 
ing, has  given  us  the  best  account  of  wit  in  short 
that  cau  any  where  be  met  with.  «•  Wit,"  says 
he,  ••  lies  in  the  assemblage  of  ideas,  and  puttinu: 
those  to^rether  with  quickness  and  variety,  where-' 
yi  can  be  found  any  resemblance  or  congruity, 
thereby  to  make  up  pleasant  pictures  and  agree- 
sble  visions  in  the  fancy."  Thus  does  true  wit, 
as  this  iocomparable  author  observes,  generally 
consist  in  the  likeness  of  ideas,  and  is  more  or  less 
Wit,  as  this  likeness  in  ideas  is  more  surprising 
and  unexpected.  But  as  true  wit  is  nothing  else 
bat  a  similitude  in  ideas,  so  is  false  wit  the  simili- 
tude in  words,  whether  it  lies  in  the  likeness  of 
leCtera  only, as  in  anagram  and  acrostic;  or  of 
syllables,  as  in  doggrel  rhymes;  or  whole  words, 
■s  puns,  echoes,  and  the  like.  Beside  these  two 
kinds  of  false  and  true  wit,  there  is  another  of  a 
middle  nature,  that  has  something  of  both  in  it-« 
when  in  two  ideas  that  have  some  resemblance 
with  each  other,  and  are  both  expressed  by  the 
same  word,  we  make  use  of  the  ambiguity  of  the 
word  to  speak  that  of  one  idea  included  under  it, 
which  is  proper  to  the  other.  Thus,  for  example, 
most  languages  have  hit  on  the  word,  which 
properly  signifies  fire,  to  express  love  by  (and 
therefore  we  may  be  sure  there  is  some  resem- 
blance in  the  ideas  mankind  have  of  them ;)  from 
hence  the  witty  poets  of  ail  languages,  when  tHey 
once  have  called  love  a  fire,  consider  it  no  longer 
at  the  passion,  but  speak  of  it  under  the  notion  of 
a  real  fire;  and,  as  the  turn  of  wit, requires,  make 
the  same  word  in  the  same  sentence  stand  for 
ekher  of  the  ideas  that  is  annexed  to  it.  When 
Ovid's  Apollo  falls  in  love,  he  bums  with  a  new 
flame;  when  the  sea-nymphs  languish  with  this 
passion,  they  kindle  in  the  water;  the  Greek  epi- 
grammatist fell  in  love  with  one  that  flung  a 
snow^bail  at  him,  and  therefore  takes  occasion 
to  admire  how  fire  could  be  thus  concealed  in  snow. 
In  short,  whenever  the  poet  feels  any  thing  in 
this  love  that  resembles  something  in  fire,  he 
carries  on  this  agreement  into  a  kind  of  allegory; 
but  if,  as  in  the  preceding  instances,  he  finds  any 
circumstance  in  his  love  contrary  to  the  nature  of 
fire,  he  calls  his  love  a  fire,  and  by  joining  this 
circumstance  to  it  surprises  his  reader  with  a 
seeming  contradiction.  I  should  not  have  dwelt 
so  long  on  this  instance,  had  it  not  been  so  fre- 
quent in  Ovid,  who  is  the  greatest  admirer  of  this 
mixt  wit  of  all  the  ancients,  as  our  Cowley  is 
among  the  modems.   Homer,  Virgil,  Horace,  and 


fit  for' epigram,  and  little  copies  of  rerses:  one 
would  wonder  therefore  how  so  sublime  a  genius  sis 
Milton  could  sometimes  fall  into  it,  in  such  a  work 
as  an  epic  poem.  But  we  must  attribute  it  to  bit 
humouring  the  vicious  taste  of  the  age  he  lived  in, 
and  the  false  judgment  of  our  unlearned  English 
readers  in  general,  who  have  few  of  them  a  relish 
of  the  more  masculine  and  noble  beauties  o^ 
poetry, 

FABLE  VI. 

Ovid  seems  particularly  pleased  with  the  sob* 
ject  of  this  story,  but  has  notoriously  fallen  into  a 
fault  he  is  often  taxed  with,  of  not  knowiug  when 
lie  has  said  enough,  by  his  endeavouring  to  excel. 
How  has  he  turuc^]  and  twisted  tliat  one  thought 
of  Narcissus's  being  the  person  beloved,  and  the 
lover  too? 

Cunctaque  miratur  quibus  est  mirabilis  ipse. 

— 3ui  probat,  ipse  probatur. 

Dumque  petit  petitur,  pariterque  incenditet  ardet, 

Atquc  oculos  idem,  qui  decipit,  incitat  error. 

Perque  oculos  perit  ipse  suos — 

Uiior  amore  mei,  fiammas  moveoque  feroqne,  ttc 

But  we  cannot  meet  with  a  better  instance  of  the 
extravagance  and  wantonness  of  Ovid's  fancy, than 
in  that  particular  circumstance  at  the  end  of  the 
story,  of  Narcissus's  gazing  on  his  face  after  death 
in  the  Stygian  waters.  The  design  was  very  bold, 
of  making  a  boy  fall  in  love  with  himself  here  on 
Earth ;  but  to  torture  him  with  the  same  passion 
after  death,  and  not  to  let  his  ghost  rest  in  quiel, 
was  intolerably  cruel  and  uncharitable. 

P.  557.  col.  3.  1.  10.  But  whilst  within,  &e.] 
"  Dumque  sitim  sedare  cupit,  sitis  altera  crevit." 
We  have  here  a  touch  of  that  mixed  wit  I  have  be- 
fore spoken  of;  but  I  think  the  measure  of  pun  in 
it  outweighs  the  true  wit;  for  if  we  express  the 
thought  in  other  words  the  turn  is  almost  lost. 
This  passage  of  Narcissus  probably  gave  Milton 
the  bUlof  applying  it  to  Eve,  though  I  think  her 
surprit^  at  the  sight  of  her  own  face  in  the  water, 
far  more  just  and  natural  than  this  of  Narcissus. 
She  was  a  raw  unexperienced  being*  just  created, 
and  therefore  might  easily  bp  subject  to  the  delu- 
sion ;  but  Narcissus  had  been  in  the  world  sixteen 
years,  was  brother  and  son  to  the  water-nymphs, 
and  therefore  to  be  supposed  conversant  with 
fountains  long  before  this  fstal  mistake. 

Ibid.  I.  40.  You  trees,  says  he,  &c.]  Ovid  is 
very  justly  celebrated  for  the  passionate  speeches 
of  his  poem.  They  have  generally  abundance  of 
nature  in  them,  but  I  leave  it  to  better  judgments 
to  consider  whether  they  arc  not  often  too  witty 
and  too  tedious.  The  poet  never  cares  for  smo- 
thering a  good  thought  that  comes  in  his  way,  and 
never  thinks  he  can  draw  tears  enough  from  his 
reader:  by  which  means  our  grief  is  either  diverted 
or  spent  before  we  come  to  his  conclusion ;  for  we 
cannot  at  the  same  time  be  delighted  with  the  wit 
of  the  poet,  and  concerned  for  the  person  that 
speaks  it ;  and  a  great  critic  has  admirably  well 
observed,  Lamcntationes  debent  esse  breves  et 
conciste,  nam  lacryma  subitd  excrescit,  et  dif- 
ficile est  auditorcm  vcl  lectorem  in  summo  animi 
affectu  diu  tenere.  Would  any  one  in  Narcissus's 
condition   have  cried  out Inopem  me  copie 


the  greatest  poets,  scorned  it;  as  indeed  it  is  only    fecit  ?    Or  can  any  thing  be  more  unnatural  than 


^ 


ADDISON. 


to  turn  off  from  hiB  sorrows  for  the  sake  of  a  pretty 
TeflectioQ? 

O  utinam  nostro  secedere  corppre  posRcm! 
Votum  in  aroante  novum ;  vellcm,  qtiod  amamus, 
abessct. 

None,  I  suppose,  can  be  much  grieved  for  one  that 
is  so  witty  on  his  own  afflictions.  But  I  think  we 
may  every  where  observe  in  Ovid,  that  he  em- 
ploys his  invention  more  than  his  judgment;  and 
■peaks  all  the  ingenious  things  that  can  be  said  on 
the  subject,  rather  than  those  which  are  particu- 
larly proper  to  the  person  and  circumstances  of 
the  speaker. 

PABLB  VII. 

P.  558.  col.  3.1. 13.  When  Pentheus  thus]  There 
is  a  gretlt  deal  of  spirit  and  fire  in  this  speech  of 
Pentheus  but  I  believe  none  besides  Ovid  would 
have  thought  of  the  transformation  of  the  serpent's 
teeth  for  an  incitement  to  the  Thebans'  courage, 
when  be  desires  them  not  to  degenerate  from  their 
ftt^at  forefather  the  dragon,  and  draws  a  parallel 
between  the  behaviour  of  them  both. 

Este,  precor,  meroores,  qua  sitis  stirpe  creati, 
Illiusque  animos,  qui  multof:  pcrdidit  unus, 
Snmite  serpentis:  pro  fontihus  ille,  lacuquc 
Interiit,  at  vos  pro  fama  vincite  vestra. 
Ifle  dedit  letho  fortes,  vos  pellite  moUes, 
JZt  patrium  revoc-ate  decus. 

FABLE  VIII. 

The  story  of  Acoctes  has  abundance  of  nature 
in  all  the  parts  of  it,  as  well  in  the  description  of 
his  own  parentage  and  employment,  as  in  that  of 
the  sailors*  characters  and  manners.  Bnt  the  short 
speeches  scattei'ed  up  and  down  in  it,  which  make 
the  Latin  very  natural,  cannot  appear  so  well  in 
our  language,  which  is  much  more  stubborn  and 
unpliant;  and  therefore  arc  but  as  so  many  rubs 
in  the  story,  that  are  still  turning  the  narration 
out  of  its  proper  course.  The  transfurmatkm  at 
the  latter  end  iv  wonderfully  beautiful. 

PABLE  IX. 

Ovid  has  two  very  good  similes  on  Pentheus, 
where  he  compares  him  to  a  river  in  a  former 
story,  and  to  a  war-horse  in  the  present. 


Ay  ESSAY  ON  VIRGIVS  GFORGICS, 

Virgil  may  be  reckone<l  the  first  who  intro- 
duced three  new  kinds  of  poetry  among  the  Ro- 
mans, which  he  copied  after  three  of  the  greatest 
masters  of  Greece:  Theocritus  and  Humer  have 
still  disputed  for  the  advantage  over  him  in  pas- 
toral and  heroics,  but  I  think  all  arc  unanimous 
in  giving  him  the  precedence  to  Hesiud  in  his 
Georeifs.  The  truth  of  it  is,  the  sweetness  and 
rusticity  of  a  pastoral  cannot  be  so  well  expressed 
in  any  other  tongue  as  in  the  Greek,  «  hon  rightly 
mixed  and  qualified  with  the  Doric  dialrct;  nor 
can  the  majesty  of  an  heroic  poom  any  where 
appear  so  ^^ellas  in  this  language,  wliich  has  a  na- 
tural greatness  in  it,  and  ran  be  often  rendered 
more  deep  and  sonorous  by  the  pronunciation  of 
ih^  loniant.    ^'ut  in  (be  noddle  style,  where  the 


writers  in  both  tongues  are  on  a  level,  we  we  }Em 
far  Virgil  has  excelled  all  who  have  written  in  thi 
same  way  with  him. 

There  has  been  abundance  of  criticism  spent  so 
Virgirs  Pastorals  and  JEneids ;  but  the  Georgics 
are  a  subject  which  none  of  the  critics  hare  sniB- 
ciently  taken  into  their  consideratioD ;  most  of 
them  passing  it  over  in  silence,  or  CMting  it  doder 
the  same  head  with  pastoral;  a  division  by  no 
means  proper,  unless  we  snppose  the  style  of  a 
husbandman  ought  to  he  imitated  in  a  georgic,  as 
that  of  a  shepherd  is  in  a  paMoral.  But  tbou^ 
the  scene  of  both  these  poems  lies  in  the  same  plaee, 
the  speakers  in  them  are  of  quite  a  different  cha- 
racter, since  the  precepts  of  husbaodry  are  not  to 
be  delivered  with  the  simplicity  of  a  ploughaun, 
but  w  ith  the  address  of  a  poet.  No  rules  thereforpi 
that  relate  to  pastoral,  can  an}*  way  afiect  the 
Georgics,  since  they  fall  under  that  class  of 
poetry,  which  consists  in  giving  plain  and  direct 
instructions  to  the  reader^;  whether  they  be  moral 
duties,  as  those  of  Tbeognis  and  Pythagoras;  or 
philosophical  spexiulations,  as  Uiose  of  Aiatus  and 
Lucretius;  or  rules  of  practice,  as  those  of  Hesiod 
and  Virgil.  Among  these  different  kind  of  suIk 
jects,  that  which  the  Georgi<'8  sro  upon  is,  1  think, 
the  meanest  and  least  improving,  but  the  most 
pleasing  and  deli^tful.  Precepts  of  morality,  be- 
sides the  natural  corruption  of  our  tempera,  which 
makes  us  averse  to  them,  are  so  abstracted  from 
ideas  of  sense,  that  they  seldom  give  an  opporw 
tunity  ft>r  those  beautiful  descriptiont  and  images 
which  are  the  spirit  and  life  of  poetry.  NatursI 
philosophy  has  indeed  sensible  objects  to  wock 
upon ;  but  then  it  often  puzzles  the  reader  with 
the  intricacy  of  its  notions,  and  perplexes  hnn 
with  the  multitude  of  its  disputes.  But  this  kind 
of  poetry  I  am  now  speaking  of,  addresses  itself 
wholly  to  the  imagination:  it  is  altogether  con- 
versant among  the  fields  and  woods,  and  has  the 
most  drlightful  part  of  nature  for  its  province.  It 
raises  in  our  minds  a  pleasing  variety  of  scenes 
and  landscapes,  whilst  itteacl^sus>  and  makes 
thedrycst  of  its  precepts  look  like  a  description, 
•*  A  georgic  therefore  is  some  part  '.of  the  science 
of  husbandry  put  into  a  pleasing  dre<is,  and  setoff 
with  all  the  beauties  and  embellishments  of 
poetry."  Now  since  this  science  of  husbandrr  is 
of  a  very  large  extent,  the  poet  shows  his  skill  in 
sin.sling  out  such  precepts  to  proceed  on  as  are 
u<:eful,  and  at  the  same  time  most  capable  of  orna- 
ment. Virgil  was  so  well  acquainted  with  this 
secret,  that  to  set  off  bis  first  Georgic,  he  has  nra 
into  a  set  of  precepts,  which  are  almost  foreign  to 
his  subject,  in  that  beautiful  account  he  gives  us 
of  the  signs  in  nature,  which  precede  the  changes 
of  the  weather. 

And  if  there  be  so  much  art  in  the  choice  of  fit 
precepts,  there  is  much  more  required  in  the  treat- 
ing  of  them;  that  they  may  fall  in  after  each 
other  by  a  natural  untbrced  method,  and  show 
themselves  in  the  best  and  most  advantageous 
fight.  They  should  all  be  so  finely  wroui^ht  to- 
gether in  the  same  piece,  that  no  coarse  seam  roav 
discover  where  they  join ;  as  in  a  curious  biwie  o'f 
needlework,  one  colour  falls  away  by  such  iukt 
degrees,  and  another  risis  so  insensibly,  that  we 
see  the  variety,  without  being  able  to  distinruisir 
the  totil  vanishing  of  the  one  fmm  the  first  appear- 
ance of  the  other.    Nor  is  it  saOicieDt  to  rat  j» 


ESSAY  ON  VIRGIL'S  Olic^RGICS. 


'^ 


lad  diipOie  thif  bodf  of  precepts  into  a  clear  and 
eaiy  m^hod,  anlesn  they  are  delivered  to  us  in 
the  mbsi  pleasing  and  agreeable  manner;  for 
there  are  several  ways  of  conveying  the  same 
troth  to  the  mind  of  roan;  and  to  choose  the 
pleasantest  of  these  ways,  is  that  which  chiefly  di- 
■tingnishes  poetry  from  prose,  and  makes  Virgirs 
rules  of  husimndry  pleasanter  to  read  than  Tarro's. 
Where  the  prose  writer  tells  us  plainly  what  ought 
to  be  done,  the  poet  often  conceals  the  precept  in 
a  description,  and  n*presenU  his  countryman  per- 
forming the  action  in  which  he  would  instruct  his 
reader.  Where  the  one  sets  out,  as  fully  and 
distinctly  as  be  can,  all  the  parts  of  the  truth, 
which  he  would  communicate  to  us;  the  other 
•ingles  out  the  most  pleasing  circumstance  of  this 
truthi  ^iid  so  conveys  the  whole  in  a  more  divert- 
ing manner  to  the  understanding.  1  thall  give  one 
instance  out  of  a  multitude  of  this  nature  that 
might  be  found  in  the  Georgics,  where  the  reader 
may  see  the  diflRerent  ways  Virgil  has  taken  ti) 
ttxpress  the  same  things  and  how  much  pleasanter 
%very  manner  of  expression  is,  than  the  plain  and 
direct  mention  of  it  would  have  been.  It  is  in  the 
second  Georgic,  wherte  he  tells  us  what  trees  will 
bear  grafting  on  ^ch  other. 

£t  saepe  alteriut  ramos  impune  videmus 
Vertere  in  alterius,  mutatamque  insita  mala 
Ferre  pyrum,  et  prunis  lapidosa  ruliescere  coma. 

Steriles  platani  malos  gessere  valentes, 

pastaneae  fegos,  orausque  incanuit  albo 
Fiore  pyri:  glandemque  sues  fregere  sub  ulrois. 
.         Xec  longum  tempus:  et  ingeni 
£xiit  ad  caelum  ramis  felicibus  arbos; 
Miraturque  novas  frondes  et  non  sua  poma. 

Here  we  see  the  poet  considered  all  the  effects 
of  this  union  between  trees  of  different  kinds,  and 
took  notice  of  that  effect  which  had  the  most  sur- 
prise, and  by  consequence  the  most  delight  in  it, 
to  express  the  capacity  that  wad  in  them  of  being 
thus  united.  This  way  of  writing  is  every  where 
much  in  use  among  the  poets,  attd  is  particularly 
practised  by  Virgil,  who  loves  to  suggest  a  truth 
indirectly,  and,  without  giving  lis  a  full  and  open 
▼iew  of  it,  to  let  us  see  just  so  much  as  i^ill  na- 
turally lead  the  imagination  into  all  the  parts  that 
lie  concealed.  This  is  wonderfully  diverting  to 
the  understanding,  thus  to  receive  a  precept,  thilt 
enters  as  it  were  through  a  by-way, and  to  appre- 
hend an  idea  that  draws  a  whole  train  after  it. 
For  here  the  mind,  which  is  always  delighted  with 
its  own  discoveries,  only  takes  the  hint  from  the 
poet,  and  seems  to  work  out  the  rest  by  the 
strength  of  her  own  faculties. 

But,  since  the  inculcating  precept  upon  precept 
will  at  length  prove  tiresome  to  the  reader,  if  he 
meets  with  no  entcrtainratot,  the  poet  must  take 
bare  not  to  encumber  his  poi-m  with  too  much 
business;  but  sometiihes  to  relieve  the  subject 
with  a  moral  reflection,  or  let  it  rest  awhile  for 
the  sake  of  a  pleasant  and  pertinent  digression. 
Nor  is  it  sufficient  to  run  out  into  beautiful  atid 
diverting  digressions  (as  it  is  generally  thought); 
unless  they  are  brought  in  aptly,  and  are  some- 
thing of  a  piece  with  the  mdin  design  of  the 
georgic:  for  they  ought  to  have  a  remote  alliance 
lit  least  to  the^  subject,  that  so  the  whole  poem 
may  be  more  uniform  and  agreeable  in  all  its 
f  arts.     We  should  never  quite  lose  sight  of  the 


country,  though  we  are  sometimes  entertained 
with  a  distant  prospect  of  it.  Of  this  nature  ars 
V^irgil's  description  of  the  original  of  agriculture, 
of  the  fniitfulness  of  Italy,  of  a  country  life,  and 
the  like;  which  ore  not  brought  in  by  force,  but 
naturally  rise  out  of  the  principal  argument  and 
design  of  the  poem.  I  know  no  one  digression  in  tha 
Georgics  that  may  seem  t(»  contradict  this  obser^ 
%'ation,  besides  that  in  the  latter  end  of  the  first 
book,  where  the  poet  launches  out  into  a  discourse 
of  the  battle  of  Pharsalia,  and  the  actions  of 
Augustus:  but  it  is  worth  while  to  consider  hoir 
admirably  he  has  tui-ned  the  course  of  his  narra* 
tion  into  its  proper  channel,  and  made  his  hus- 
bandman concerned  even  in  what  relates  to  the 
battle,  in  those  inimitable  lines: 

Scilicet  et  tempus  veniet,cum  finibus  illis 
Agricola  incurvo  terraro  molitus  aratro, 
Exesa  invenict  scabra  rubigine  pila: 
Ant  gravibus  rastris  galeas  pulsabit  inanes, 
Grandiaquc  cffossis  mirabitur  ossa  sepulchris. 

And  afterwards,  speaking  of  Augustuses  actiods> 
he  still  rememberH  that  agriculture  ought  to  b« 
some  way  hinted  at  throughout  the  whole  poem. 

—Non  ullus  aratro 
Dignus  honos:  squalent  ubductis  arva  cblonis: 
Et  curvdR  rigidum  falces  conflantur  in  ensem. 

We  ndw  come  to  a  style  which  is  proper  to  4 
georgic;  and  indeed  this  is  the  part  on  which 
the  poet  must  lay  but  all  his  streiigth',  that  his 
words  may  be  warm  and  glowing,  and  that  every 
thing  he  describes  may  immediately  present  itself, 
and  rise  up  to  the  reader*s  view.  He  ought  in 
particular  to  be  careful  of  not  letting  his  subject 
dielMlse  his  style,  and  betray  him  into  a  roeauucsk 
of  expression;  but  evisry  where  td  keep  up  his 
verse  in  all  the  pomp  of  numbers,  add  digiiity  of 
words. 

I  think  nothing  which  is  a  phrase  or  saying  m 
comnion  talk  should  be  admitted  into  a  serious 
poenoit^: because  it  takes  off  from  the  solemnity  of 
the  expression,  and  gives  it  too  great  a  turn  of  fa^ 
miliarity:  much  less  ought  the  low  phrases  and 
terms  of  art,  that  are  adapted  to  husbandry,  have 
any  place  in  suth  a  work  as  the  georgic,  which  is 
not  to  appear  in  the  natural  simplicity  and  naked- 
ness of  its  subject,  but  in  the  pleasantest  dress  thai 
poetry  can  bestow  on  it.  Thus  Virgil,  to  deviate 
fi'om  the  common  form  of  words,  would  not  make 
use  of  tempore  but  sydere  in  his  first  verse;  and 
every  where  else  abounds  with  metaphors,  gre^ 
cisms,  and  circumlocutions,  to  give  his  verse  the 
greater  pomp,  and  preserve  it  from  sinking  into  a 
plebeian  style.  And  bereiu  consists  Virgil's  master- 
piece, who  has  not  only  excelled  all  other  poets^ 
but  even  himself,  in  the  language  of  his  Oeorytcs: 
where  we  receive  more  strong  and  lively  ideis  or 
things  from  his  words,  than  w  e  Could  have  done 
from  the  objects  themselves:  and  find  our  ima- 
ginations more  ^ffect^d  by  his  descriptions,  thau 
they  would  hate  been  by  tbb  very  sight  of  what 
he  describes. 

I  shall  now,  after  this  short  scheme  of  rales* 
^onsider  the  different  success  that  Hesiod  and 
Virgil  have  met  with  in  this  kind  of  poetry,  which 
may  give  us  some  further  notion  of  the  excellence 
of  the  Georgics.  To  begin  with  Hesiod;  if  we 
may  gueis  at  bis  character  from  his  writings,.he 
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had  mach  more  of  the  husbandman  than  the  poet 
in  his  temper:  he  was  wonderfully  grave, discreet, 
and  frugal,  he  lived  altogether  in  the  country,  and 
was  probably  for  his  great  prudence  the  oracle  of 
the  whole  neighbourhood.  These  principles  of 
good  husbandry  ran  through  his  works,  and  di- 
rected him  to  the  choice  of  tillage  and  merchan- 
dize, for  the  subject  of  that  which  is  the  most  ce- 
lebrated of  them.  He  is  evcrj'  where  bent^on  in- 
struction, avoids  all  mannor  of  digressions,  and 
does  not  stir  out  of  the  field  once  in  the  whole 
jgcorgic.  His  method  in  describing  month  after 
month,  with  its  proper  seasons  and  employments, 
Is  too  grave  and  simple ;  it  takes  off  from  the  sur- 
prise and  variety  of  the  pucm,  and  makes  the 
whole  look  but  like  a  modem  almanac  in  verse. 
The  reader  is  carried  through  a  course  of  weather ; 
and  may  beforehand  guess  whether  he  is  to  meet 
with  snow  or  rain,  clouds  or  sunshine,  in  the  next 
description.  His  descriptions  indeed  have  abun- 
dance of  nature  in  them,  but  then  it  is  nature  in 
her  simplicity  and  undress.  Thus  when  he  speaks 
of  January,  **  The  wild  beasts,'*  says  he,  ^  run 
shivering  through  the  woods  with  their  heads 
stooping  to  the  grouud,  and  their  tails  clapt  be- 
tween their  legs;  the  goats  and  oxen  arc  ahiiost 
flead  with  cold;  but  it  is  not  so  bad  with  the  sheep, 
because  thej'  have  a  thick  coat  of  wool  abi>ut 
them.  The  old  men  too  are  bitterly  pinched  with 
the  weather;  but  the  yuung  girls  feel  nothing  of 
It,  who  sit  at  home  with  their  mothers  by  a  warm 
fire-sidi/'  Thus  docs  the  old  gentleman  give 
himsf  If  up  to  a  loo<c  kind  of  tattle,  rather  than 
endeavour  after  a  just  poetical  description.  Not 
has  he  shown  more  of  art  or  ju<lgmeut  iu  the  pre- 
cepts he  has  given  us;  which  are  sown  so  very 
thick,  that  they  clog  the  poem  too  much,  aud  are 
of^cn  so  minute  and  full  of  circumstances,  that 
they  weaken  aud  unner\'e  his  verse.  But,  after 
all,  wc  arc  bchi)IHen  to  him  for  the  first  rough 
sketch  of  a  georgic:  where  we  may  still  discover 
something  venerable  in  the  antiqiieiiess  of  the 
work;  bat  if  we  would  see  the  design  enlarged, 
the  Hgures  rcformtni,  the  colouring  laid  on,  and 
the  whole  piece  finished,  we  must  expect  it  from 
a  greater  master's  hand. 

Virgil  has  drawn  out  the  rules  of  tillage  and 
plnntine  into  twu  books,  wliich  Hesiod  hns  dis- 
patched in  half  a  one;  but  has  so  raised  the  natu- 
ral rudeness  and  simplicity  of  his  subject,  with 
such  a  significancy  of  expiession,  such  a  pomp  of 
%'erse,si]ch  xniietyof  transitions,  and  such  u  solemn 
air  in  his  reflections,  that,  if  we  look  on  both  poets 
together,  we  see  i:i  one  the  plainness  of  a  down- 
right countryman;  and  in  the  other, something  of 
rus^tic  majesty,  like  that  of  a  Roman  <iictator  at 
the  ploiiiih'taii.  He  delivers  the  meanest  of  his 
precepts  with  a  kind  of  grandcnr;  he  breaks  the 
clods  and  tosses  the  dung  about  with  an  air  of 
gracefulness.  H  s  prognostications  of  the  weath-r 
are  t:)k<  n  nut  of  A  rat  us,  where  wc  may  see  h<'W 
judiciously  he  has  picked  out  those  that  are  most 
proper  for  his  husbandman's  observation;  how  he 
has  enforced  the  expression,  and  heightened  the 
]miig<'S  which  he  found  in  the  original. 

The  second  book  has  more  wit  in  it,  and  a 
gre<iter  boldness  iu  its  metaphors,  than  any  of  the 
rest.  The  poet,  with  great  beauty,  applies  obli- 
vion, ignorance,  M'ondt;r,  desire,  and  the  like,  to 
his  trees.    The  last  Georgic  hai.  iudettd  as  many 


metaphors,  but  not  so  daring  as  this  ;  for  htmHk 
thoughts  and  passions  may  be  mo^  naturally 
ascribed  to  a  bee,  than  to  an  inanimate  plant. 
He  who  reads  over  the  pleasures  of  a  country 
life,  as  they  are  described  by  Virgil  itf  ^hc  latter 
end  of  this  book,  can  scarce  be  ci  Virgil's  mia^ 
iu  preferring  even  the  life  of  a  philosopher  to  it 

We  may,  I  think,  read  the  po;t\  clime  in  bit 
description,  for  he  seems  to  have  been  in  a  svett 
at  the  writing  of  it: 


quia  me  gelidts  sub  montibus  Hapnii 
Sistat,  ct  ingenti  ramorum  protegat  umbra! 

and  is  every  where  mentioning,  among  bis  chief 
pleasures,  the  coolne<i^  of  his  shades  and  riven, 
vales  aud  grottoes,  which  a  more  northern  pset 
would  have  omitted  for  the  description  of  a  sunny 
hill,  and  fire-side. 

The  third  Georgic  seems  to  be  the  most  la- 
boured of  them  all;  there  is  a  wufidcrful  vigour 
and  spirit  in  the  description  of  the  horse  and  cba« 
riot-race.  The  force  of  love  is  represcnttd  ia 
noble  instances,  and  very  sublime  expn-i^iiKis. 
The  Scythian  winter-piece  appears  so  very  cold 
and  bleak  to  tlie  eye,  that  a  man  can  scarce  I'^^k 
on  it  without  shiveriiip'.  The  muiTain  at  the  end 
has  all  the  exprcssiveiieiis  that  words  can  give.  It 
was  here  that  the  poet  strained  hani  to  outdo 
L.ucretius  in  the  description  of  his  plague;  and  if 
the  reader  would  see  what  success  be  had,  he  may 
find  it  at  large  in  Scaliger. 

But  Virgil  seems  no  where  so  well  pleased,  as 
when  he  is  got  among  his  bees  in  the  fourth 
Georgic:  and  ennobles  the  actions  of  so  trivial  a 
creature,  with  me^phors  drawn  from  the  most  im« 
portant  concerns  of  mankind.  His  verses  are  not 
in  a  greater  noise  and  huiTy  in  the  battles  of 
i£neas  and  Turnus,  than  in  tlie  enifai^cmeiit  of 
two  swarms.  And  as  in  his  /Bneis  he  compares 
the  labours  of  his  Trojans  to  those  of  bees  and 
pismires,  here  he  compares  the  labours  of  the 
bees  to  those  of  the  Cyclops.  In  short,  the  last 
Georgic  was  a  good  prelude  to  the  ^neis;  aud 
very  well  showed  what  the  poi^t  c»»iild  do  in  the 
description  of  what  was  really  great,  by  his  de- 
scribing the  mock-grauiieur  of  an  insect  with  so 
good  a  grace.  TIktc  is  more  pleaM^antne^s  in  the 
little  platform  of  a  garden,  which  he  giv^-s  us 
about  the  middle  of  this  book,  than  in  all  the 
spacious  walks  and  water- works  of  Ra])in.  The 
speech  of  Proteus  at  the  end  can  never  Ik»  enough 
admired,  and  was  indeed  very  (il  tu  conclude  so 
divine  a  work. 

After  this  particular  account  of  the  beauties  in 
the  Gcorsfics,  I  should  in  the  next  placet*  endea- 
vour to  point  out  its  imperfections,  if  it  has  any. 
But  though  1  think  there  are  some  few  parts  in  it 
that  arc  not  so  ixmntiful  as  the  rest«  I  sh.all  not 
presume  to  name  them  ;  as  rather  su<p  -cting  my 
own  judgment,  than  I  can  believe  a  fault  to  be  ia 
that  poem,  which  lay  so  long  under  VirgilV  cor- 
rection, and  had  his  Inst  hand  put  to  it.  The  tint 
Geonfic  was  probably  burlesqued  in  t'  e  autl)0i's 
life-time;  foi  we  still  fiu.i  in  the  scholiasts  a\«rve 
that  ridicules  part  of  a  lino  translated  from  Hesiod, 
**  Nudus  ara,  sere  nudus"'— -and  we  may  easily 
guess  at  the  judgment  of  this  cxti-aordinary  critic, 
whoever  he  Mas,fiom  his  ceusuing  tiiis  particular 
precept.  We  may  he  sure  Virgil  would  not  ha\« 
translated  it  from  Utiiod,  had  be  not  di»covws< 
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nrne  beauty  ia  it;  and  indeed  the  beaoty  of  it  is 
vbat  I  have  before  obserred  to  be  frequeatly  met 
vith  in  Virgil,  the  delivering  the  pveoept  «o  in- 
lirectly,  and  singling  out  the  particnlar  circuni* 
stance  of  towing  end  ploughing  naked,  to  luggest 
u  us  that  these  employoients  are  proper  only  in 
be  hot  sejison  of  the  year. 

1  shall  not  here  comparetbe  style  of  the  Georgics 
vitb  that  of  Lucretius,  which  the  reader  may  see 
dready  done  in  the  preface  to  the  second  volume 
»f  Miscellany  Poems*;  but  shall  conclude  this 
i!pem  to  be  the  roost  complete,  fdaborate,  and 
lolshed  pi«:e  of  all  antiquity.  The  JEneis  indeed 
s  of  a  nobler  kind,  but  the  Ocorgic  is  more  per- 
iect  in  its  kind.  The  .£neis  has  a  greatar  variety 
►f  hr>autic8  in  it,  but  those  of  the  Georgic  are  more 
txqnisite.  In  short,  th«  Georgic  has  all  the  per. 
ection  that  can  be  expected  in  a  poem  written  by 
he  greatest  pon  in  the  flower  of  his  age,  when 
lis  invention  was  ready,  bis  imagination  warm,  his 
ndgment  settled,  and  all  his  faculties  in  their  full 
igour  and  maturity. 


MISCELLANEOUS  POEMS, 

TO  SIR  GODFREY  KNELLER.  ON  HW 
PICTURE  OF  THE  KING. 

KnelleR,  with  silrnce  and  surprise 
We  se"  Britannid'o  monarch  rise, 
A  godlike  form,  by  tht'e  displayed 
In  all  the  force  of  light  and  shade; 
And,  awM  by  thy  delusit-e  hand, 
As  in  the  prescnof^-chamber  stand. 

The  raaei<'  '>f  thy  art  calls  forth 
His  secp't  soul  and  hidden  worth, 
His  probity  irtd  mildness  shows. 
His  care  ot  friends,  and  scorn  of  foes: 
In  every  stroke,  in  every  line, 
Does  some  exalte<l  virtue  shine, 
And  Albion^s  happiness  we  trace 
Through  all  the  features  of  his  face. 

O  may  I  live  to  hail  the  day, 
When  the  glad  nation  shall  survey 
Their  sovereign,  thrqngh  his  wide  command^ 
Passing  in  progress  o'er  the  land ! 
Each  heart  shall  bend,  and  every  voice 
In  loud  applauding  shouts  rejoice. 
Whilst  all  his  gracious  aspect  praise. 
And  crowds  ^row  loyal  as  they  gaze. 

The  image  on  tlie  medal  placed. 
With  its  bright  round  of  titles  grac'd. 
And  stampt  on  British  coins  shall  live. 
To  richest  ores  the  value  give. 
Or,  wrought  within  the  curious  mold. 
Shape  and  adorn  the  running  gold. 
To  bear  this  form,  the  gc-nia}  Sun 
Has  daily  since  his  course  begun 
Rejoic'd  the  metal  to  refine, 
And  ripen *d  the  Peruvian  mine. 

Thou,  Koellcr,  long  with  noble  pride. 
The  foremost  of  thy  art,  hast  vy*d 
With  nature  in  a  generous  strife. 
And  touch'd  the  canvas  into  life. 

Thy  pencil  has,  by  monarchs  sought, 
From  reign  to  reign  in  ermine  wrought, 

*  The  cellectioD  publia bed  by  Mr.  Drydea. 


And,  in  the  robes  of  state  arrm3r'd, 
Tlie  kings  of  half  an  age  displayed. 

Here  swarthy  Charles  appears,  and  there 
His  brother  with  dejected  air^ 
Triumphant  Nassau  here  we  find, 
And  with  him  bright  Maria  join'd; 
There  Anna,  great  as  when  she  sent 
Her  armies  through  the  continent. 
Ere  yet  her  hero  was  disgrac'd: 
O  may  fam^d  Brunswick  be  the  last, 
(Though  Heaven  should  with  my  wish  agree^ 
And  long  preserve  thy  art  in  thee) 
The  last,  the  happiest  British  king. 
Whom  thou  shalt  paint,  or  1  shaU  sing! 

Wise  Phidias  thus,  his  skill  to  prove. 
Through  many  a  god  advanc'd  to  Jove, 
And  taught  the  polish'd  rocks  to  shine 
With  airs  aud  lineaments  divine; 
Till  Greece,  amaz'd,  and  half-afraid, 
Th*  assembled  deities  survey*d. 

Great  Pan,  who  wont  to  chase  the  fair. 
And  lov'd  the  spreading  oak,  was  there; 

I  Saturn  too  with  upcast  eyea 
Beheld  his  abdicated  skies; 
And  mighty  Mars,  for  war  renown'd. 
In  adamantine  armour  frown'd; 
By  him  the  childless  goddess  rose, 
Minerva,  studious  to  compose 
Her  twisted  threads;  the  web  she  strung. 
And  o'er  a  loom  of  marble  hung: 
Theti«<,  the  troubled  ocean's  queen, 
Match'd  with  a  mortal,  next  was  seen. 
Reclining  on  a  funeral  urn, 
Her  short-livM  darling  pon  to  mourn. 
The  last  was  he,  who^e  thunder  slew 
The  Titan-race,  a  rebel  crew, 
That  from  a  hundnd  hills  aljy'd 
In  Impious  leagues  their  king  defy*d. 
This  wonder  of  the  sculptor's  hand 
Produced,  his  art  was  at  a  stand: 
For  who  would  hope  new  fame  to  raise, 
Or  risk  his  well-establishM  praise, 
That*  his  high  genius  to  approve, 
Had  drawn  a  George,  or  carv'd  a  Jove? 
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TO  SMITH'S  PHjCDRA  AND  HIPPOLITCS.     IPOKSlT 

BY   Ma.  IVIULS. 

Long  has  a  race  of  heroes  fill'd  the  stage. 

That  rant  by  note,  and  through  the  gamut  rage; 

In  sougs  and  airs  express  their  martial  fire. 

Combat  in  trills,  and  in  a  fugue  expire: 

While,  luH'd  by  sound,  and  undisturbed  by  wit. 

Calm  and  serene  you  indolently  sit. 

And,  f|pom  the  dull  fsitigue  of  thinking  free. 

Hear  the  facetious  fiddlers  repartee: 

Our  home-spun  authon  must  forsake  the  field. 

And  Shakspeare  to  the  soft  Scarletti  yield. 

To  your  new  taste  tlu^  poet  of  this  day 
Was  by  a  friend  advis'd  to  form  bis  play. 
Had  Valentini,  musically  coy,  [j^Yt 

Shunn'd  Phaedra's  arms,  and  scom'd  the  proffer'd 
It  had  not  mov*d  your  wonder  to  have  seen 
An  eunuch  (ly  from  an  enamour'd  queen: 
How  would  it  please,  should  she  in  English  speak, 
Andce^ld  HippoUtas  reply  in  Greek! 
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But  be,  a  stratifrer  to  your  modish  way, 
By  your  old  rules  roust  stand  or  fall  to  day. 
And  hopes  you  will  your  foreign  taste  command, 
To  bear,  for  once,  with  what  you  understand. 


PROLOGUE 


TO  STEELE'S  TENDER  HUSBAND. 

In  the  first  rise  and  infancy  of  fisirce^ 

When  fools  were  many,  and  when  plajrs  were 

scarce. 
The  raw  unpnictis*d  antliors  could  with  ease 
A  young  and  unexperienc*d  audience  please : 
Nu  single  character  had  e*er  been  shown. 
But  the  whple  herd  of  fops  was  all  their  own; 
Rich  in  originals,  they  set  to  view, 
In  every  piece,  a  coxcomb  that  was  new. 

But  now  our  British  theatrie  can  boast 
Drolls  of  all  kinds^  a  Vast  unthinking  host! 
Fruitfhl  of  folly  and  of  vice,  it  shows         [beaux ; 
Cuckolds,  and  cits,  and  bawds,  and  pimps,  and 
Hough  country  knights  Are  found  of  eveiy  shlie; 
Of  every  fashion  gentle  fops  appear ; 
And  punks  of  different  characters  we  meet. 
As  frequent  on  the  stage  as  in  the  pit. 
Our  modem  wits  are  forced  to  pick  and  cull,       ^ 
And  here  and  there  by  chance  glean  up  a  fool: 
Long  ere  they  find  the  necessary  spark. 
They  search  the  town,  and  beat  about  the  park. 
To  all  bis  most  frequented  haunts  resort^ 
Oft  dog  him  to  the  ring,  and  oft  to  conrt. 
As  lore  of  pleasure  or  of  place  invites; 
And  sometimes  catch  him  taking  snuff  at '^hit6*s. 

Howe*er,  to  do  you  right,  the  present  age 
Breeds  very  bopefiil  monsters  for  the  stage; 
Tliat  scorh  the  paths  their  dull  forefathers  trod. 
And  won't  be  blockheads  in  the  common  road. 
Do  but  sun'ey  this  crowded  house  to  night: 
t— Here's  still  encouragement  for  those  that  write. 

Our  author,  to  divert  his  friends  to  day. 
Stocks  with  variety  of  fools  his  play; 
And  that  there  may  be  ^omHhing  gay  and  new, 
Two  ladies-errant  has  expos'd  to  view ; 
The  first  a  damsel  travelPd  in  romance ; 
The  other  more  refin'd,  she  comes  from  France : 
itescae,  like  courteous  knights,  the  nymph  from 

danger, 
And  kindly  treat,  like  well-bred  men,  the  stranger. 


EPILOGUE 

TO  LANSDOWNE'S  BRITISH  ENCHANTEftS. 

WitEi«  Orpheus  tun'd  his  lyre  with  pleasing  wot, 
Rivers  forgot  to  run,  and  winds  to  blow. 
While  listening  forests  c(»vcr*d,  as  he  ptay'd. 
The  soft  musician  in  a  moving  shade. 
That  this  night*tf  fitrains  the  same  success  may  find, 
The  force  of  magic  is  to  music  join'd: 
Where  sounding  strings  and  artful  voices  fail. 
The  diaiming  rod  and  muttered  spells  prevail. 
Let  sage  Uiganda  wave  the  circiin?  wand 
On  barren  mountains,  or  a  waste  of  sand; 
^he  deseit  smiles  ;  the  woods  begin  to  grow. 
The  birds  to  warble,  and  the  springs  to  flow. 

The  same  dull  sights  in  the  same  landscape  mixt, 
Scenes  of  still  life,  add  points  for  eter  fix*d. 


A  tedious  pleainre  on  the  mind  hettow. 
And  pall  the  sense  with  one  continued  show: 
But,  as  onr  two  magicians  try  Ibetr  skill. 
The  visk>n  varieii  though  the  place  staadsstiH; 
While  the  same  spot  its  gaody  form  renews. 
Shifting  the  prospect  to  a  thousand  Tiewt. 
Thus  (without  unity  of  place  transgrest) 
Th*  enchanter  tumtf  the  critic  to  a  jest. 

Bnt  howsoe*er,  to  please  yoor  wandering  eyes, 
Bright  objects  disappear  and  brighter  rise: 
There'*  none  can  diake  amends  for  loat  delight. 
While  from  that  circle  we  divert  ytMir  sight 


jy  OT)i  FOR  ST.  CECIUA'S  DAY. 

SET  TO  MUSIC  BT  MR.  DAfftSL  FURCXLL. 
FORMED  AT  OXTOR0  1699. 

Prepare  the  hallowed  ttraia,  ray  Mnse, 

Thy  softest  sounds  and  sweetest  numbers  choose 

The  bright  Cecilia*s  praise  rebearge. 

In  warbling  words,  and  gliding  versCy 

That  smoothly  run  into  a  song. 

And  gently  die  away,  and  melt  upon  the  tongne. 

First  let  the  sprightly  violin 

The  joyfol  melody  begin. 

And  none  of  all  her  strings  be  mute; 

While  the  sharp  sound  and  shriller l&y 

In  sweet  harmonious  notes  decay,      * 
Softened  and  mellow'd  by  the  flute. 
"  The  titite  that  sweetly  cif  n  complahi. 
Dissolve  the  frozen  nymph's  disdain; 
Panting  sympathy  impart. 
Till  she  partake  her  lover's  smart  >•** 

cnoRus. 

Next,  let  the  solemn  organ  join 
Religious  airs,  and  strains  divine,  ' 
Such  as  may  lift  us  to  the  skies. 
And  set  all  Heaven  before  our  eyes: 

"  Such  as  may  lift  us  to  the  skies ; 

So  far  at  least  till  they 

Descend  with  kind  surprise, 
And  meet  our  pious  harmony  half-way." 

Let  then  the  trumpet's  pfercing  sound 
Our  ravish'd  ears  with  pleasure  wound: 

The  soul  o'erpowering  with  delight. 
As,  with  a  quick  uncommon  ray, 
A  streak  of  lightning  clears  tlie  day. 

And  flashes  on  the  sight. 
Let  Echo  too  perform  her  part. 
Prolonging  every  note  with  art. 

And  in  a  low  expiring  strain 

Play  all  the  concert  o'er  again. 

Such  were  the  tunefol  nbtes  that  hung 

On  bright  Cecilia's  charming  tongue: 

Notes  that  sacred  heats  inspired. 

And  with  religious  ardour  fir'd: 

The  love  sick  youth,  that  long  suppressed 

His  smothcr'd  passion  in  his  breast, 

No  sooner  heard  the  warbling  dame. 

But,  by  the  secret  influence  tum'd^ 
He  felt  a  new  diviner  flame. 

And  with  devotion  burn*d. 

'  The  four  last  lines  of  the  second  and  tbii^ 
stanzas  were  added  by  Mr«  Tate. 
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rith  ravishM  touly  and  lookf  amac'd, 
pon  b«r  beauteous  (hce  he  gazM ; 
Nor  mad6  his  amorous  complaiot: 
I  vaio  her  eyes  his  heart  had  charm'dy 
er  heavenly  voice  her  eyes  disartoMy 
And  changM  the  lover  to  a  saint. 

GRAND  CHORUS. 

nd  now  the  choir  complete  rejoices, 
^ith  trembling  striogs  and  melting  voices. 
The  tuneful  ferment  rises  bigli. 
And  works  witli  mingled  melody: 
nick  divisions  run  their  rouuds, 

thousand  trills  and  quivering  sounds 

In  airy  circles  o*er  us  fly, 
iU,  waf(ed  by  a  gentle  breeze, 
bey  faint  and  languish  by  degr^es^ 

And  at  a  distance  diei 


j4n  ode. 


The  spacious  firmament  on  high. 
With  all  the  blue  ethereal  sky. 
And  spangled  Heavens,  a  sliining  frame. 
Their  great  Original  proclaim. 
Th'  unwcary'd  Sun  from  day  to  day 
Does  his  Creator's  power  display; 
And  publishes,  to  every  land; 
The  work  of  an  almighty  hand. 

Soon  as  the  evening  shades  prevail, 
l^he  Moon  takes  up  the  wonderons  tale; 
And  nightly,  to  the  listening  Earth, 
Repeats  the  story  of  her  birth : 
Whilst  A\\  the  stars  that  round  her  bum. 
And  all  the  planets,  in  their  turn. 
Confirm  the  tidings  as  they  roll. 
And  spread  the  truth  from  pole  to  pole. 

What  though,  in  solemn  silence,  all 
Move  round  the  dark  terrestrial  ball; 
M'^hat  though,  no  real  voice,  nor  sound 
Amidst  their  radiant  orbs  be  found: 
In  Reason's  ear  they  all  rcjoioe, 
And  utter  forth  a  glorious  voice; 
For  ever  sin;ring  as  they  shine: 
*'  The  hand  that  made  us  is  divine.** 


AN  tlYMN. 

VToew  all  thy  mertiies^  O  my  God, 

My  rising  soul  surveys; 
Transported  with  the  view,  Vm  lost 

In  wonder,  love,  and  praise. 

O  how  shall  wOrds  with  equal  warmth 

The  gratitude  declare, 
That  glows  within  tfiy  ravished  htort! 

But  thou  caust  read  it  there. 

Thv  providence  my  life  !niRtaiin*d, 
And  all  Tny  wants  re<lrest. 

When  in  the  silent  womb  I  lay, 
And  hung  u|>on  the  breast. 

To  all  my  weak  complaints  and  cries 
Thy  mercy  lent  an  «ar, 


Ere  yet  my  feeble  thoughts  bad  learnt 
To  form  themselves  in  prayer. 

UnnumberM  comforts  to  my  soul 

Thy  tender  care  bestow'd, 
Before  my  infant  heart  conceiv'd 

From  whence  these  comforts  flow'd. 

When  in  the  slippery  paths  of  youth 

With  heedless  steps  1  ran^ 
Thine  arm  unseen  conve^*d  me  safe» 

And  led  me  up  to  man. 

Through  hidden  dangers,  toils,  and  deat(« 

It  gently  cleared  my  way; 
And  through  the  pleasing  snares  of  viccf 

More  to  be  fear*d  tlian  they. 

When  worn  with  sickness,  oft  hfiist  thoif 
With  health  renewed  my  face; ' 

And  when  in  sins  and  sorfcfw  sunk, 
Rcviv*d  my  soul  with  grace. 

Thy  bounteous  hand  with  Worldly  bliss 

Has  made  my  cu^  run  o'er. 
And  in  a  kind  and  ^ithful  friend 

Has  doubled  all  my  store. 

Ten  thousand  thousand  precious  giftf 

My  daily  thanks  employ; 
Nor  is  the  least  a  cheerful  hearty 

That  tastes  Chose  gl^s  wifh  joy. 

Through  every  period  of  my  life^ 

Thy  goodness  I'll  pursue; 
And  after  doath,  in  distant  worlds. 

The  glorious  theme  renew. 

When  nature  fails,  and  day  and  night 

Divide  thy  works  no  more. 
My  ever-grateful  heart,  O  Lord^ 

Thy  mercy  shall  adore. 

Throngh  all  eternity,  to  thcfc 

A  joyful  song  IMl  raise; 
For,  oh  !  eterulty*s  too  short 

To  utter  all  thy  praise. 


AN  ODEi 


How  are  thy  servants  blest,  O  Lord! 

How  sure  is  their  defence! 
Eternal  wisdom  is  their  guide. 

Their  help  Omnipotence. 

In  foreign  realMs,  and  larlds  re1no(^. 

Supported  by  thy  care, 
Through)  burning  climes  I  pass'd  unhurt^ 

And  breathM  in  tainted  air. 

TliV  mercy  sweetened  erery  soil. 

Made  every  region  please; 
Tlie  hoary  Alpine  hills  it  warm'd^ 

And  smooth*d  the  Tyrrhene  seas. 

Tliink,  O  my  soul,  devoutly  think. 

How,  with  affrighted  eyes, 
Tiiou  saw'st  the  wide-extended  deep 

In  all  its  horrours  rise. 

Confusion  dwelt  in  every  face^ 
And  fear  ill  every  heiirt^ 
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When  waves  on  waves,  and  golpht  on  gqlpbs, 
O'ercame  the  pilot's  art: 

Yet  tbep  from  all  my  griefs,  O  Lord, 

Thy  mercy  set  me  free; 
Whilst,  in  the  confidence  of  prayer, 

Jtf  y  soul  took  hold  on  thee. 

For  though  in  dreadful  whirls  we  hung 

High  on  the  broken  wave, 
I  linew  thou  wert  not  slow  to  bear,     ' 

Nor  impotent  to  save. 

The  storm  was  laid,  the  winds  retir*d. 

Obedient  to  thy  wilt ; 
The  sea  that  roar*d  at  thy  command. 

At  thy  command  was  still. 

In,midiit  of  dangers,  fears,  and  death. 

Thy  goodness  Til  adore ; 
And  praise  thee  for  thy  mercies  past, 

And  humbly  hope  for  mure. 

My  life,  if  thou  preserv'st  my  life. 

Thy  sacriGce  shall  be; 
And  death,  if  death  must  be  my  doom. 

Shall  join  my  soul  to  thee. 


AN  JI YMN. 

When  rising  from  the  bed  of  death, 
0'erwhelm*d  with  guilt  and  fear, 

1  see  my  Maker  face  to  face ; 
O  how  shall  1  appear ! 

If  yet,  while  pardon  may  be  found. 

And  mercy  may  be  sought. 
My  heart  with  inward  borrour  shrinks. 

And  trembles  at  the  thought: 

When  thou,  O  liOrd,  shalt  stand  disdos'd 

In  majesty  sf  vcre, 
And  sit  in  judgment  on  my  soul; 

O  how  shall  I  appear  ! 

But  thou  hnst  told  the  troubled  soul. 

Who  does  her  sins  lament. 
The  timely  tribute  of  her  tears 

Shall  endless  woe  prevent 

Then  soc  the  sorrows  of  my  heart, 

Kre  yet  it  be  too  late ; 
And  add  my  Saviuur*s  dying  groans. 

To  give  tiiose  borrows  weight. 

For  never  shall  my  soul  despair 

Her  pardon  to  pr  ►cure, 
Who  knows  thy  only  Son  has  dy*d 

To  make  tliat  pardon  sure. 


PARAVURASE  ON  PSALM  XXIU. 

Xhk  Lord  my  pastun*  shall  prepare, 
And  feed  me  with  a  slicphvrd's  f-are; 
His  presenee  shall  my  waiils  5nppl\', 
And  guard  me  uilh  a  \vatt*hrul  eye: 
My  noon-day  walks  he  j»hall  atJenH, 
And  all  my  midnight  houi«  detfud. 


When  in  the  sultry  gl^be  1  fiunt. 
Or  on  the  thirsty  mountain  pant; 
To  fertile  ^'ales  and  dewy  meads 
My  weary  wandering  steps  he  leads: 
Where  peaceful  rivers,  soft  and  slow. 
Amid  the  verdant  landscape  fiow. 

Though  in  the  paths  of  death  1  tread. 
With  gloomy  horrours  overspread. 
My  steadfast  heart  shall  fear  no  ill. 
For  thou,  O  Lord,  art  with  me  still; 
Thy  friemlly  crook  shall  give  me  aid. 
And  guide  me  through  the  dreadful 

Though  in  a  bare  and  ruggod  way. 
Through  devious  lonely  wilds  I  stray. 
Thy  bounty  shall  my  wants  beguile: 
I'he  barren  wilderness  shall  smile. 
With  sudden  greens  and  herbage  crowii*d» 
And  streams  shall  murmur  all  around. 


THE  PLAY-HOUSE^. 

Where  gentle  Thames  through  stately  ^sn 

glides. 
And  England*s  proud  metropolis  divides; 
A  lofty  fabric  does  the  sight  invade. 
And  stretches  o'er  the  waves  a  pompons  shsdi 
Whence  sudden  shouts  the  neighbourhood  i 

prise, 
And  thundering  qlaps  and  dreadful  hisriogs  rii 

Here  thrifty  Rehires  monarchs  by  the  day 
And  keeps  his  mercenary  kings  io  pay; 
With  dcep>mouth*d  actors  fills  the  vacant  soei 
And  rakes  the  stews  for  goddesses  and  queeoi 
Here  the  lewd  punk,  with  crowns  and  frcep 
Teaches  her  eyes  a  more  majestic  cast;  \fn 
And  hungry  monanrhs  with  a  numerous  train 
Of  suppliant  slaves,  like  Sancho,  starve  and  re 

But  enter  in,  my  Muse;  the  stage  sur\'ey. 
And  all  its  pomp  and  pageantry  display ; 
Trap-doorsand  pit-falls,  form  th*  unfaithful  gnxi 
And  magic  walls  encompass  it  around : 
On  either  side  raaim'd  temples  fill  our  eyes, 
And  intermixt  with  brothel-hous«*s  rise; 
Disjointed  palaces  in  order  stand. 
And  groves  obedient  to  the  mover's  hand 
0*ershade  the  stage,  and  flourish  at  command 
A  stamp  makes  broken  towns  and  trees  entire: 
So  when  Amphion  struck  the  vocal  lyre. 
He  saw  the  spacious  circuit  all  around. 
With  crowding  wooils  and  rising*  cities  crown'd 

But  next  the  tirins^-room  survey,  and  see 
Fa'.s '  titles,  and  promiscuous  quality, 
Coufus'dly  swann,  from  heroes  aud  fromqncet 
To  thos<>  that  swing  in  clouds  and  All  machine 
Their  various  characters  they  choose  with  art, 
The  frowniu;;  holly  fits  the  tyrant's  i>art: 
Svvoln  cheek.s  and  swaggerinjc  belly  make  an  b 
P.ile  rafapjre  looks  and  holh)vv  voice  a  ghost; 
Frvvw  careful  brows  and  heavy  <lowncast  eyes, 
Dull  cits  and  thick-scuird  aldermen  aiisc: 
The  comic  tone,  inspir'd  by  Congrcve,  draws 
At  every  word.  Urn  '  Lincjhter  and  applause: 
TIk*  whininj:  dame  continues  as  l>efore. 
Her  (rharaclcr  uucliauiiM,  and  acts  a  whoie. 

»  See  Scdley.N  Mi^ceUanicjf,  8va  p.  5202. 
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ore  the  rest,  the  prince  with  hhUghty  ttalkt 
lificent  io  purple  buskins  walks: 
'oyal  robes  bis  awful  shoulders  graoey 
tse  of  spangles  and  of  coppcr-lace : 
ons  ras<rals  to  his  mighty  thigh, 
less  of  blood,  the  unpointed  weapon  tie: 
the  gay  glittering  diadem  put  on, 
erous  with  brass,  and  starr'd  with  Bristol- 
stone, 
oyal  consort  next  consults  her  glass, 
>utof  twenty  boxes  culls  a  face; 
whitening  first  her  ghastly  looks  besmears, 
ale  and  wan  th'  unfinish'd  form  appoars; 
>n  her  cheeks  the  blushing  purple  ^ows, 
I  false  virgin*modesty  bestows, 
uddy  lips  the  deep  velrmilion  dyes; 
th  to  her  brows  the  pencil's  art  supplies, 
vith  black  bending  arches  shades  her  eyes. 
plea.s*d  at  lenccth  the  picture  she  beholds, 
spots  it  oVt  with  artificial  molds; 
'uuntenance  complete^  the  beaux  she  warms 
looks  not  hers:  and,  spite  of  nature,  charms. 
us  artfully  their  persons  they  disgui.ne, 
iie  last  flourish  bids  the  curtain  rise. 
>rince  then  enters  on  the  stage  in  state; 
id,  a  guard  of  candlo-snuffers  wait: 
!  swoln  with  empire,  terrible  and  fierce, 
akes  the  dome,  and  tears  his  lungs  with  verse : 
objects  tremble;  the  submissive  pit, 
>t  up  m  silence  and  attention,  sit; 
freed  at  length,  he  lays  aside  the  weight 
iblic  business  and  affairs  of  state: 
ts  his  pomp,  dead  to  ambitious  fires, 
o  some  peaceful  brandy-shop  retires; 
e  in  fuJl  gilts  his  anxious  thoughts  he  drowns, 
luaflTs  away  the  care  that  waits  on  crowus. 
:  princess  next  her  painted  charms  displays, 
e  every  look  the  pencil's  art  betrays; 
allow  squire  at  distance  feeds  his  eyes, 
ilently  for  paint  and  washes  dies : 
the  youtli  behind  the  scenes  retreat* 
es  the  blended  colours  melt  with  heat, 
ill  the  trickling  beauty  run  in  sweat, 
torrow^d  visage  he  admires  no  more, 
lauseates  every  charm  he  lovM  before : 
i  fam^d  spear,  for  double  force  renown'd, 
'M  the  remedy  tliat  gave  the  wound, 
cdious  lista  'twere  endless  to  engage, 
raw  at  lcn}>:th  the  rabble  of  the  stage, 
c  one  for  twenty  years  has  givMi  alarms, 
allM  contending  monarchs  to  their  arms; 
tcr  filU  a  more  important  post, 
ises  every  other  nitcht  a  ghost; 
gh  the  cleft  stage  his  mealy  face  he  reara* 
stalks  along,  groans  thrice,  and  disappears; 
s,  with  swords  and  shields,  the  soldier's  pride, 
than  a  thousand  times  have  chang*d  their 

side, 
n  a  thou^ud  fatal  battles  dyM. 
IS  several  persons  several  parts  perform ; 
ivers  whine,  and  blustering  heroes  storm. 
:ern  exasperated  tyrants  rage, 
»c  kind  bowl  of  poison  chars  the  stage, 
honours  vanish,  ami  distinctions  cease; 
ivith  reluctance,  haughty  queens  undress. 
M  no  more  their  fading  laurels  boast, 
lighty  kings  in  private  men  are  lost, 
hom  such  titles  sw<jrd,  such  power  made 
proud,  [bow*d, 

om  whole  realms  and  vanquish'd  nations 


Throws  off  the  gaudy  plumbt  th6  purple  train. 
And  in  his  own  vile  tatters  stinks  again. 


ON  THE  LADY  MAKCHESTRk, 

WRnTEN  ON  THB  TOABTING-GLASSIt  OF  THS 
KIT-CAT  CLVB. 

While  haughty  Oallia's  dames,  that  spread 
0*er  their  pale  cheeks  an  artftil  red. 
Beheld  this  beauteous  stranger  there. 
In  native  charms  divinely  foir; 
Confusion  in  their  looks  they  showM ; 
And  with  unbofrow'd  blushes  glow*d. 


CATO. 


A  TRAGEDT. 


Ecce  8{>eetaculum  dtgnum,  ad  quod  respieiat, 
intcntus  operi  sub,  Deus !  Boca  parDeo  dignaait 
vir  fortis  eum  mala  fortuna  compositns!  Noii 
videoi  inquam,  quid  habeat  in  tcrris  Jupiter  puU 
chrius,  sicouvertertanimum  relit, quamut  spec« 
tet  Catonem,  jam  partibus  non  semel  iractis, 
nihilominus  inter  ruinas  publicas  erectum. 

Sen.  de  Divin.  PfX>T. 


TO  HER  ROYAL  HIGHNESS  THE  PRIN^ 
CESS  OF  WALES, 

^VITH  THE  TRAGEDY  OF  CATO,  NOVEA|BER  1714. 

The  Muse  that  oft,  with  sacred  rapture  fir'd. 
Has  generous  thoughts  of  liberty  inspir'd. 
And,  boldly  rising  for  Britannia's  laws, 
Kngag'd  great  Cato  in  her  country's  caoje. 
On  yoii  tobmissive  waits  with  hopes  assnr'd. 
By  whom  the  mighty  blessings  stand  secar'd  ; 
And  all  the  iflories,  that  our  age  adorn. 
Are  promis'd  to  a  people-yet  unborn. 

No  longer  shall  the  widew'd  land  bemoan 
A  broken  lineage,  and  a  doul>tful  throne; 
But  boast  her  royal  progeny's  increase. 
And  count  the  pledges  of  her  future  jieace. 
O  bom  to  strengthen  and  to  grace  o«ir  isle ! 
While  you,  fkir  princess,  in  your  offspring  smile. 
Supplying  charms  to  the  succeeding  age. 
Each  heavenly  daughter's  triumphs  we  presage; 
Already  see  th'  illustrious  youths  complain. 
And  pity  monarchs  doomed  to  sigh  in  vain. 

Thou  too,  the  darling  of  our  fond  desires. 
Whom  Albion,  opening  wide  her  arms,  requires. 
With  manly  valour  and  attractive  air, 
Shalt  queH  the  fierce,  and  captivate  the  fair. 
O  England's  younger  hope!  in  whom  conspire 
The  mother's  sweetness,  and  the  father's  fire ! 
For  thee  perhaps,  ev*n  notv,  of  kingly  race 
Some  dawning  beauty  blooms  in  every  grace; 
Some  Carolina,  to  Heaven's  dictates  true, 
Who,  while  the  scepter'd  rivals  vainly  sue, 
I'hy  inborn  worth  with  conscious  eyes  shall  see. 
And  slight  th*  imperial  diadem  for  thee. 

PIeas*d  with  the  prospect  of  successive  feigns. 
The  tuneful  tribe  no  more  in  daring  straiua 
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When  wavei  on  waves,  and  gulpht  on  gqlphs^ 
O'ercame  the  pilot's  art: 

Yet  then  from  all  my  griefs,  O  Lord, 

Thy  mercy  set  me  free; 
Whilst,  in  the  confidence  of  prayer, 

Jtf  y  soul  took  hold  on  thee. 

For  though  in  dreadfdl  whirls  we  hung 

High  on  the  broken  wave, 
I  iLnew  tbott  wert  not  slow  to  bear,     ' 

Nor  impotent  to  save. 

The  storm  was  laid,  the  winds  retir*d, 

Obedient  to  thy  wilt ; 
Xh(?  sea  that  roar*d  at  thy  command. 

At  thy  command  was  still. 

In,mklfit  of  dangers,  fears,  and  death. 

Thy  goodness  IMl  adore ; 
And  praise  tbee  for  thy  mercies  past, 

And  humbly  hope  for  mure. 

My  life,  if  thou  preserv'st  my  life. 

Thy  sacrifice  shall  be; 
And  death,  if  d^ath  must  be  my  doom, 

Shall  join  my  soul  to  thee. 


AN  HYMN. 


When  rising  from  the  bed  of  death, 
0*erwhelm'd  with  guilt  and  fear, 

1  see  my  Maker  face  to  face ; 
O  how  shall  1  appear ! 

If  yet,  while  pardon  may  be  found. 

And  mercy  may  be  sought. 
My  heart  with  inward  horrour  shrinks. 

And  trembles  at  the  thought: 

When  thou,  O  iiOrd,  sbalt  stand  disclos'd 

In  majesty  severe. 
And  sit  in  judgment  on  my  soul; 

O  how  shall  I  appear  ! 

But  thou  hast  told  the  troubled  soul, 

Who  does  her  sins  lament. 
The  timely  tribute  of  her  tears 

Shall  endless  woe  prevent 

Then  soc  the  sorrows  of  my  heart, 

Kre  yet  it  be  too  late; 
And  add  my  Saviour's  dying  groans. 

To  give  those  arrows  weight. 

For  ne%'er  shall  my  soul  despair 

Tier  pardon  to  |irv>cure. 
Who  knows  thy  only  Son  has  dy'd 

To  make  tliat  pardon  sure. 


PARAPHRASE  ON  PSALM  XXHL 

Xhk  Lord  my  pusfuro  shall  prepare. 
And  feed  me  with  a  sheph'Td's  care; 
Hi*»  prpsenj'e  ithall  mj'  wauls  supply, 
And  guard  me  with  a  watolnul  eye: 
My  noon-day  walks  he  shall  attend, 
And  all  my  midnight  hours  dctt^ud. 


When  in  the  sultry  gl^be  1  faint. 
Or  on  the  thirsty  mountain  pajit; 
To  fertile  ^'ales  and  dewy  meads 
My  weary  wandering  steps  he  leads: 
Where  peaceful  rivers,  soft  aod  slow. 
Amid  the  verdant  landscape  fiow. 

Though  in  the  paths  of  death  1  tread. 
With  gloomy  horrours  overspread. 
My  steadfast  heart  shall  fear  no  ill. 
For  thou,  O  Lord,  art  with  me  still ; 
Thy  friendly  crook  shall  give  me  aid. 
And  guide  me  through  the  dreadful 


Thou:^h  in  a  bare  and  rugged  way. 
Through  devious  lonely  wilds  I  stimy, 
Thy  bounty  shall  my  wants  beguile: 
I'he  barren  wilderness  ahall  smile. 
With  sudden  greens  and  herbage  cfown^ 
And  streams  shall  murmur  all  around. 


THE  PLAY-HOUSE^. 

Where  gentle  Thames  through  stately  chaiii 

glides. 
And  England^s  proud  metropolis  divides; 
A  lofty  fabric  does  the  sight  invade. 
And  stretches  o'er  the  waves  a  pompons  shads 
Whence  sudden  shouts  the  neigbbourbood  s 

prise. 
And  thundering  c^laps  and  dreadful  hisnngs  ri» 

Here  thrifty  Rehires  monarchs  by  the  day, 
And  keeps  his  mercenary  kings  in  pay; 
With  deep>mouth*d  actors  fills  tbe  vacant  soei 
And  rakes  the  stews  for  goddesses  and  queens 
Here  the  Inwd  punk,  with  crowns  and  scepi 
Teaches  her  eyes  a  more  majestic  cast;  [^( 
And  hungry  monarchs  with  a  numeruiis  train 
Of  suppliant  slaves,  like  Sancho,  stane  and  rei 

But  enter  in,  my  Muse;  the  stage  survey. 
And  all  its  pomp  and  pageantry  display  ; 
Trap-doors  and  pit-falls,  form  th*  unfaithful  grqu 
And  magic  walls  encompass  it  around : 
On  either  side  raaim'd  temples  fill  our  eyes, 
And  intermixt  with  brothcUhousos  rise; 
Disjointed  palaces  in  order  stand, 
And  proves  obedient  to  the  mover's  hand 
O'crshade  the  stage,  and  flourish  at  command. 
A  stamp  makes  broken  towns  and  trees  entire: 
So  wlun  Ampliion  struck  the  vocal  lyre. 
He  fiHw  the  spacious  circuit  all  around. 
With  crowdiu<r  woods  and  rising  cities  crown'd 

But  next  the  tiring-room  survey,  and  see 
Fals  •  titles,  and  promiscuous  quality, 
Coiifus'dly  swarm,  firom  heroes  and  from  qiiecf 
To  tHos(^  that  swing  in  clouds  and  fill  machine 
Tlieir  various  characters  they  choose  with  art, 
The  frowning  bully  fits  the  tyrant's  i>art: 
Swoln  cheeks  and  swaggering  belly  make  an  b 
P.ile  raf.a^re  looks  and  hollow  voice  a  ghost; 
From  cart^l'ul  brows  and  heavy  downcast  eyes, 
Dull  cits  and  thick-scuHM  aldennen  arise: 
The  comic  tone,  in^pir'd  by  Congreve,  draws 
At  every  word,  lou '  limzhter  ami  applause: 
The  wliininc:  dame  continues  as  l>efore. 
Her  character  unc'aauiiM,  and  acts  a  whore. 

'  See  Scdlcy.'s  Mi>coUanicj»,  8vo.  p.  ?02. 
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ve  the  rest,  the  prince  with  bimghty  ttalkt 
ficent  io  purple  buskins  walks: 
)yal  robes  his  awful  shoulders  grace, 
e  of  spangles  and  of  coppcr-lace : 
ins  ras<.>als  to  his  mighty  thigh, 
:ss  of  blood,  the  unpointed  weapon  tie: 
the  gay  glittering  diadem  put  on, 
ruus  with  brass,  and  starr'd  with  Bristol- 
stone. 

yal  consort  next  consults  her  glass, 
ut  of  twenty  boxes  culls  a  face; 
hitening  first  her  ghastly  looks  besmears, 
leand  wan  tb'  unfinished  form  appears; 
1  her  cheeks  the  blushing  purple  glows, 
false  virgin*modesty  bestows, 
iddy  lips  the  deep  vetmilion  dyes; 
1  to  her  brows  the  pencil's  art  supplies, 
ith  black  bending  arches  shades  her  eyes. 
>leas*d  at  lenf^th  the  picture  she  beholds, 
.)ots  it  oVr  with  artificial  molds; 
iuntenauce  complete,  the  beaux  she  warms 
ooks  not  hers:  and,  spite  of  nature,  charms. 
8  artfully  their  persons  they  disguise, 
e  last  flourish  bids  the  curtain  rise, 
'ince  then  enters  on  the  Rtage  in  state; 
1,  a  guard  of  caudlo-snuffers  wait: 
swoln  with  empire,  terrible  and  fierce, 
ikes  the  dome,  and  tears  his  lungs  with  verse : 
bjccts  tremble;  the  submissive  pit, 
up  in  silence  and  attention,  sit; 
"eed  at  length,  he  lays  aside  the  weight 
ilic  business  and  affairs  of  state: 
s  his  pomp,  dead  to  ambitious  fires, 
»  some  penocful  brandy-shop  retires; 
in  fu4l  gills  his  anxious  thoughts  be  drowns, 
jaflTs  away  the  care  that  waits  on  crowns, 
priucess  next  her  painted  charms  displays, 
every  look  the  pencil's  art  betrays; 
Jlow  squire  at  distance  feeds  his  eyes, 
lently  for  paint  and  washes  dies : 
:he  youth  behind  the  scenes  retreat* 
s  the  blended  colours  melt  with  heat, 
1  the  trickling  beauty  run  in  sweat. 
>rrow*d  visage  he  admires  no  more, 
mseates  every  charm  he  lov*d  before : 
famM  spear,  for  double  force  renown'd, 
d  the  remedy  that  gave  the  wound, 
rdious  lista  'twere  endless  to  engage, 
aw  at  length  the  rabble  of  the  btage, 
one  for  twenty  years  has  giv'n  alarms, 
IPd  contending  monarchs  to  their  arms; 
)r  fills  a  more  important  post, 
ses  every  uthcr  night  a  ghost; 
;h  the  cleft  stage  bis  mealy  face  he  rears* 
(talks  along,  groans  thrice,  and  disappears; 
,  with  swurds  and  shields,  the  soldier's  pride, 
han  a  thousand  times  have  chaug*d  their 
side, 

a  thousau<l  fatal  battles  dy\1. 
I  several  persons  several  parts  perform ; 
rcrs  whine,  and  blustering  heroes  storm. 
;rn  exasperated  tyrants  rage, 
>?  kind  bowl  of  poison  clears  the  stage, 
lonours  vanish,  aiKl  distinctions  cease; 
vith  reluctance,  haughty  queens  undress, 
no  more  their  fading  laurels  boast, 
ghty  kings  in  private  men  ure  lost, 
lom  such  titles  sw^l'd,  such  power  made 
proud,  [bow'd, 

m  whole  realms  and  vanquish'd  nations 


Throws  off  the  gaudy  plumht  the  purple  train. 
And  in  his  own  vile  tatters  stinks  again. 


ON  THE  LADY  MANCHESTJik. 

WRITTEN  ON  THB  TOABTING-GLASIKf  OF  THN 
KIT-CAT  CLVB. 

While  haughty  Oallia's  dames,  that  spread 
0*er  their  pale  cheeks  an  artftil  red. 
Beheld  this  beauteous  stranger  there. 
In  native  charms  divinely  fair ; 
Confusion  in  their  looks  they  showM ; 
And  with  unbofrow'd  blushes  glow*d. 


CATO. 


A  TRAGEDT. 


Ecce  spectaculum  dignum,  ad  quod  respieiat, 
intentus  open  sub,  Deus !  Ecce  par  Deo  dignuai, 
vir  fortis  eum  mala  fbrtuna  compositns!  Noii 
video,  inquam,  quid  habeat  in  tcrris  Jupiter  puU 
chrius,  si  converters  animum  relit, quam  ut  spec« 
tet  Catonem,  jam  partibus  non  semel  fractis, 
nihilominus  inter  ruinas  publicas  ercctum. 

Sen.  de  Divin.  Ftor, 


TO  HER  ROYAL  HIGHNESS  THE  PRIN^ 
CESS  OF  WALES. 

WITH  THE  TRAGEDY  OF  CATO,  NOVEMBER  1714. 

The  Muse  that  oft,  with  sacred  rapture  fir'd. 
Has  generous  thoughts  of  liberty  inspir'd. 
And,  boldly  rising  for  Britannia's  htws, 
Engag'd  great  Cato  in  her  country's  caoje. 
On  yoii  tobmissive  waits  with  hopes  assnr'd. 
By  whom  the  mighty  blessings  stand  secar'd  ; 
And  all  the  glories,  that  our  age  adorn. 
Are  promis'd  to  a  people  yet  unborn. 

No  longer  shall  the  widew'd  land  bemoan 
A  broken  lineage,  and  a  doubtful  throne; 
But  boast  her  royal  progeny's  increase. 
And  count  the  pledges  of  her  future  jieace. 
O  bom  to  strengthen  and  to  grace  iAxr  isle ! 
While  you,  fkir  princess,  in  your  oflTspring  smile. 
Supplying  cl*anns  to  the  succeeding  age. 
Each  heavenly  daughter's  triumphs  we  presage; 
Already  see  th'  illustrious  youths  complain. 
And  pity  monarchs  doomed  to  sigh  in  vain. 

Thou  too,  the  darling  of  our  fond  desires. 
Whom  Albion,  opening  wide  her  arms,  requires. 
With  manly  valour  and  attractive  air, 
Shalt  quell  the  fierce,  and  captivate  the  fair. 
O  England's  younger  hope !  in  whom  conspire 
The  mother's  sweetness,  and  the  father's  fire ! 
For  thee  perhaps,  ev'n  now,  of  kingly  race 
Some  dawning  beauty  blooms  in  every  grace; 
Some  Carolina,  to  Heaven's  dictates  true. 
Who,  while  the  scepter'd  rivals  vainly  sue. 
Thy  inborn  worth  with  conscious  eyes  shall  see. 
And  slight  th*  imperial  diadem  for  thee. 

Pleas'd  with  the  prospect  of  successive  feigns. 
The  tuneful  tribe  no  more  'm  daring  strains 


♦7« 


ADDISON'S  POEMS/ 


When  waTei  on  waves,  and  pilphi  on  gqlpbs, 
O'ercame  the  pilot's  art: 

Yet  then  from  all  my  griefs,  O  Lord, 

Thy  mercy  set  me  free; 
Whilst,  in  the  confidence  of  prayer, 

Jtf  y  soul  took  hold  on  thee. 

For  though  in  dreadfhl  whirls  we  hnng 

High  on  the  broken  wave, 
I  Icn^w  thou  wert  not  slow  to  bear^     f 
'    Nor  impotent  to  save. 

The  storm  was  laid,  the  winds  retir*d. 

Obedient  to  thy  wilt ; 
The  sea  that  roar*d  at  thy  command. 

At  thy  command  was  still. 

In,mirl«t  of  dangers,  fears,  and  death. 

Thy  goodness  V\\  adore ; 
And  praise  thee  for  thy  mercies  past, 

And  humbly  hope  for  more. 

My  life,  if  thou  preserv*8t  my  life. 

Thy  sacrifice  shall  be; 
And  death,  if  death  must  be  my  doom. 

Shall  join  my  soul  to  thee. 


AN  HYMN. 


When  rising  from  the  bed  of  death, 
0*erwhe!m'd  with  guilt  and  fear, 

1  see  my  Maker  face  to  face ; 
O  how  shall  1  appear ! 

If  yet,  while  pardon  may  be  found, 

And  mercy  may  be  sought. 
My  heart  with  inward  horruur  shrinks. 

And  trembles  at  the  thought: 

When  thou,  O  lA3rd,  slialt  stand  disclos'd 

In  majesty  severe, 
And  sit  in  judgment  on  my  soul; 

O  how  shall  I  appear  ! 

But  thou  hnst  told  the  troubled  soul. 

Who  does  her  sins  lament. 
The  timciy  tribute  of  her  tears 

Shall  endless  woe  prevent 

Then  8(*c  the  sorrows  of  my  heart, 

Kre  yet  it  be  too  late; 
Ami  add  my  Saviour's  dying  groans. 

To  give  tlioie  sorrows  weight. 

For  never  shall  my  soul  despair 

Her  pardon  to  |ir..»oure, 
Who  knows  thy  only  Son  has  dy'd 

To  make  that  pardon  sure. 


PARAPHRASE  ON  PSALM  XXllL 

Thl  T.ord  my  pas{ur«»  shall  prepare. 
And  feed  m«  wiili  a  shcph'Td's  care; 
His  prpsenj'e  tdiall  my  wants  supply. 
And  guard  uie  with  a  v.atohiul  eye: 
My  iiooii-day  ualks  he  shall  attend. 
And  all  my  midnight  houri  det<n)d. 


When  in  the  sultry  gl^be  1  tuaU 
Or  on  the  thirsty  mountain  paot; 
To  fertile  vales  and  dewy  meads 
My  weary  wandering  steps  he  leads: 
Where  peaceful  rivers,  soft  and  slow. 
Amid  the  verdant  landscape  fiow. 

Though  in  the  paths  of  death  1  tread. 
With  gloomy  horrours  overspread. 
My  steadfast  heart  shall  fear  no  ill. 
For  thon,  O  Lord,  art  with  me  still; 
Thy  friendly  crook  shall  give  me  aid. 
And  guide  me  through  the  dreadful 


Thoui^h  in  a  bare  and  rugged  way. 
Through  devious  lonely  wilda  I  stray. 
Thy  bounty  shaU  my  wants  beguile: 
I'he  barren  wilderness  ahall  amile. 
With  sudden  greens  and  herbage  crown^ 
And  streams  shall  murmur  all  around. 


THE  PLAY-HOVSEK 

Where  gentle  Thamet  through  stately  durBi 

glides. 
And  England*8  proud  metropolis  divides; 
A  lofty  fabric  does  the  light  invade. 
And  stretches  o'er  the  waves  a  pompons  shade 
Whence  sudden  shouta  the  neighbourhood  i 

prise, 
And  thundering  Qiaps  and  dreadful  hisnngs  ri» 

Here  thrifty  Rehires  monarchs  by  the  day 
And  keeps  his  mercenary  kings  In  pay; 
With  deep-mouth*d  actors  fills  the  vacant  scei 
And  rakes  the  stews  for  goddesses  and  queens 
Here  the  lewd  punk,  "with  crowns  and  scept 
Teaches  her  eyes  u  more  majestic  cast;  [^« 
And  hungry  monarchs  with  a  numerous  train 
Of  suppliant  slaves,  like  Sancho,  stane  and  rei 

But  enter  in,  my  Muse;  the  stage  sur^-ey. 
And  all  its  pomp  and  pageantry  display ; 
Trap-<loorsand  pit-falls,  form  th*  unfaithful  gnw 
And  magic  walls  encompass  it  around  : 
On  either  side  raaim'd  temples  fill  our  eyes. 
And  intermixt  with  brothcUhoust^  rise; 
Disjointed  palaces  in  order  stand. 
And  provj's  obedient  to  the  mover's  hand 
O'ershade  the  stage,  and  flourish  at  command. 
A  stamp  makes  broken  towns  and  trees  entire: 
So  when  Amphion  struck  the  vocal  lyre. 
He  s:iw  the  spacious  circuit  all  around. 
With  crowdiuic  woods  and  rising  cities  crown'd 

But  next  the  tiring-room  survey,  and  see 
Fa!s   titles,  and  promiscuous  quality, 
Confus'dly  swann,  from  heroes  and  from  qneen 
To  those  that  swing  in  clouds  and  fill  mai*hinc< 
Their  various  characters  they  choo^ie  with  art, 
The  frowning  bully  fits  the  tyrant's  jmrt  ; 
Swoln  cheeks  and  swaggering  helly  make  an  \» 
Pale  mca;;re  looks  an<l  hulh>w  voice  a  ^host; 
Frotu  careful  brows  and  heavy  downcast  ej'es, 
Dull  cits  and  thick-scuIlM  aldermt.-n  arise: 
The  comic  tone,  inspirM  by  Coujrrove,  draws 
At  every  worrl,  luu  '  hmzhtcr  an* J  applause: 
The  whinl/ii:  danu'.  continues  as  Inifbre, 
Her  character  uncliatiii'd,  and  acts  a  whore. 

»  Ste  Scdley.'s  Mi? crllanie*,  8vo.  p.  JW2. 
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e  the  rest,  the  prince  with  hkUghty  stalks 
icent  in  purple  buskins  walks: 
^al  robes  bis  awful  shoal Jers  grace, 
:  of  spangles  and  of  coppcr-lace : 
IS  ras<.'aU  to  his  mighty  thigh, 
ss  of  blood,  the  unpointed  weapon  tie: 
le  gay  glittering  diadem  put  on, 
Dus  with  brass,  and  starr'd  with  Bristol- 
stone. 

al  consort  next  consults  her  glass, 
t  of  twenty  boxes  culls  a  face; 
litening  first  her  ghastly  looks  besmears, 
;  and  wan  th'  unfinished  form  appears ; 
her  cheeks  the  blushing  purple  glows, 
alse  virgin*modesty  bt^stows. 
idy  lips  the  deep  vehnilion  dyes; 
to  her  brows  the  pencil's  art  supplies, 
:h  black  bendinsr  arches  shades  her  eyes. 
ea.>*d  at  lenicth  the  picture  she  beholds, 
Its  it  o*or  with  artificial  molds; 
iutenance  complete^  the  beaux  she  warms 
oks  not  hers:  and,  spite  of  nature,  charms, 
artfully  their  persons  they  disguise, 
last  flourish  bids  the  curtain  rise, 
nee  then  enters  on  the  f^tage  in  state ; 
a  guard  of  candl&>snuffers  wait: 
ivoln  with  empire,  terrible  and  fierce, 
ces  the  dome,  and  tears  his  lunga  with  verse : 
jects  tremble;  the  submissive  pit, 
up  in  silence  and  attention,  sit; 
<kI  at  leugth,  he  lays  aside  the  weight 
lie  business  and  affairs  of  state: 
his  pomp,  dead  to  ambitious  fires, 
some  pf-tu:cful  brandy-shop  retires; 
in  fu41  gilts  his  anxious  thoughts  he  drowns, 
iflTs  away  the  care  that  waits  on  crowns. 
)riucess  next  her  painted  charms  displays, 
overy  look  the  pencil's  art  betrays; 
low  squire  at  distance  feeds  his  eyes, 
rntly  for  paint  and  washes  dies : 
ic  youth  behind  the  scenes  retreat, 
the  blended  colours  melt  with  heat, 
the  trickling  beauty  run  in  sweat. 
'row*d  visage  he  admires  no  more, 
tseates  every  charm  he  lov*d  before : 
amM  spear,  for  double  force  renown*d, 
the  remedy  that  gave  the  wound. 
lious  lista  'tnere  endless  to  engage, 
w  at  lcn;;tli  the  rabble  of  the  htage, 
3ne  for  twenty  years  has  giv'n  alarms, 
I'd  contending  monarch^  to  their  arms; 
-  fills  a  more  important  post, 
es  every  other  nis^ht  a  ghost; 
1  the  clcfl  stage  his  mealy  face  he  rears* 
alks  along,  groans  thrice,  and  disappears ; 
with  swurds  and  shields,  the  soldier's  pride, 
an  a  thousand  times  have  chang'd  their 
ide, 

\  thous^aud  fatal  battles  dyM. 
several  persons  several  parts  perform ; 
irs  whine,  and  blustering  heroes  storm, 
'n  exasperated  tyrants  rage, 
kind  bowl  of  poison  clears  the  stage, 
mours  vanish,  and  distinctions  cease; 
ith  reluctance,  haughty  queens  undress, 
no  more  their  fading  laurels  buast, 
:hty  kings  in  private  men  ure  lost. 
>m  such  titles  sw<;ird,  such  power  made 
•roud,  [bow*d, 

n  whole  realms  and  vanquish'd  nations 


Throws  off  the  gaudy  plum^i  the  purple  train. 
And  in  bis  own  vile  tatters  stinks  again* 


ON  THE  LADY  MANCHESTBk. 

WRnTEN  ON  THB  TOASTING-GLASSIt  OF  THS 
KIT-CAT  CLUB. 

While  haughty  Oallia's  dames,  that  spread 
0*er  their  pale  cheeks  an  artAil  red. 
Beheld  this  beauteous  stranger  there. 
In  native  charms  divinely  fklr ; 
Confusion  in  their  looks  they  showM ; 
And  with  unbofrow'd  blushes  glow*d. 


CATO. 


A  TRAGEDT. 


Ecce  spectaculum  dignum,  ad  quod  respieiat, 
intentus  operi  sub,  I>eus !  Ecce  par  Deo  dignaait 
vir  fortis  cum  mala  fortuna  eompositns!  Nmi 
video*  inquam,  quid  hab<*at  in  terris  Jupiter  puU 
chrius,  si  converters  ani mum  velit,quamut  spec* 
tet  Catonem,  jam  partibus  non  semel  fractis, 
nihilominus  inter  ruinas  publicas  erectum. 

Sen.  de  Divin.  Prov. 


TO  HER  ROYAL  HIGHNESS  THE  PRIN^ 
CESS  OF  fVALES, 

^VITH  THE  TRAGEDT  OF  CATO,  NOVEMBER  1714. 

The  Muse  that  oft,  with  sacred  rapture  fir*d. 
Has  generous  thoughts  of  liberty  inspir'd. 
And,  boldly  rising  for  Britannia's  laws, 
Bngag'd  great  Cato  in  her  country's  cause. 
On  you  sobmissive  waits  with  hopes  assur'd. 
By  whom  the  mighty  blessings  stand  secur'd  ; 
And  all  the  iflories,  that  our  age  adorn. 
Are  promis'd  to  a  people-yet  unborn. 

No  longer  shall  the  widew'd  land  bemoan 
A  broken  lineage,  and  a  doubtful  throne; 
But  boast  her  royal  progeny's  increase. 
And  count  the  pledges  of  her  future  jieace. 
O  bom  to  strengthen  and  to  grace  our  isle ! 
While  you,  fkir  princess,  in  your  offspring  smile. 
Supplying  charms  to  the  succeeding  age. 
Each  heavenly  daughter's  triumphs  we  presage; 
Already  see  th'  illustrious  youths  complain. 
And  pity  monarchs  doomed  to  sigh  in  vain. 

Thou  too,  the  darling  of  our  fond  desires, 
Whom  Albion,  opening  wide  her  arms,  requires. 
With  manly  valour  and  attractive  air, 
Shalt  quell  the  fierce,  and  captivate  the  fair. 
O  England's  younger  hope!  in  whom  conspire 
The  mother's  sweetness,  and  the  father's  fire ! 
For  thee  perhaps,  ev'n  now,  of  kingly  race 
Some  dawning  beauty  blooms  in  every  grace; 
Some  Carolina,  to  Heaven's  dictate^  true. 
Who,  while  the  sceptrr'd  rivals  vainly  sue, 
Thy  inborn  worth  with  conscious  eyes  shall  see. 
And  slight  th*  imperial  diadem  for  thee. 

Pleas'd  with  the  prospect  of  successive  feigns. 
The  tuneful  tribe  no  more  iu  daring  strains 
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5>ha1l  vindicate,  with  pions  fean  opprest, 

£ndunurer*d  rights,  and  liberty  distrest: 

To  milder  sounds  each  Muse  s'lAU  tune  the  lyre, 

And  gratitude  and  faith  to  kings  inspire, 

And  filial  love ;  bid  impious  discord  cease. 

And  sooth  the  piadding  factions  into  ppa^i 

Or  rise  ambitious  in  more  lofty  lays, 

And  teach  the  nation  their  new  monarches  praise, 

Describe  his  awful  look,  and  godlike  mind, 

And  Cocsar's  power  with  Cato's  virtue  johrd. 

Meanwhile,  |)right  princess,  who,  with  gpiteful 
ease 
And  native  majesty,  are  form*d  to  please. 
Behold  those  arts  with  a  propitious  eye, 
I'hat  suppliant  to  their  great  protectress  fly  ! 
Then  shall  they  triumph,  and  the  British  stage 
lmpr9ve  her  manners,  and  refine  her  rage. 
More  noble  characters  expose  to  view. 
And  draw  her  finished  heroines  from  you. 

Nor  you  the  kind  indulgence  will  refuse, 
Skill'd  in  the  labours  of  the  deathless  Muse: 
The  deathless  Muse,  with  undimiuish*d  rays, 
Through  dustant  times  the  lovely  dame  conveys  : 
To  Gloriana  Waller's  harp  was  strung ; 
The  queen  still  shines,  because  the  poet  sang. 
Ev'n  all  those  graces,  in  your  frame  combined. 
The  common  fate  of  mortal  charms  may  find 
(Content  our  short -livM  praises  to  engage, 
The  joy  and  wonder  of  a  single  age), 
Unless  some  poet,  in  a  lasting  song, 
To  late  posterity  their  fame  prolong, 
)nstnictt>ur  sons  the  radiant  form  to  prize, 
And  &ec  your  beauty  with  their  fathera*  eyes. 


VERSES 

TO  THE  AUTHOR  OF  THE  TUAGEOY  OF  CATO. 

While  you  the  f.erce  divided  Biitons  awe, 

And  Cato  with  an  equal  virtue  draw; 

While  envy  is  itself  in  wonder  lost. 

And facti'jns  strive  who  shall  applaud  yon  most; 

For^five  the  fond  ambition  of  a  friend, 

Who  hopes  himself,  not  you,  to  recommend: 

And  joins  th^  applause  wliicli  all  the  Icarn'd  bestow 

On  one,  to  u  hum  a  jierfect  work  they  owe. 

To  mv  light  scenes '  I  once  inscrib'd  your  name. 

And  inipotently  strove  to  borrow  f<&me; 

Soon  will  that  die,  which  adds  thy  name  to  mine; 

Let  me,  then,  live,  join'd  to  a  work  of  thine. 

Richard  Steele. 


*Tis  nobly  done  thus  to  enrich  the  stape. 
And  raise  th«'  tiioughts  of  a  dei;ene»"atc  a.;re; 
To  show  how  endless  joys  from  freedom  spring. 
How  life  in  bondatre  is  a  worthiej-s  thing. 
The  inborn  grt-atm-ss  of  your  s«»iil  wi*  \iew, 
Yon  tread  tl.e  ]>aths  frequentid  by  the  few'; 
W.itl^  so  much  strength  you  write,  and  so  much 

case, 
Virtue  and  sciiKe !  how  duj3t  you  hope  to  please? 
Yet  crowds  tlic  dentin. ents  of  every  line 
Impartial  clapt,  ami  own'd  the  v«ork  divine. 
Ev*n  the  sour  critics,  \\\\o  nialiciuus  eume 
Eager  to  censure,  and  resolv'd  to  blame. 
Finding  the  hero  regularly  nse. 
Great  while  he  livet>,  but  greater  when  he  dies, 

^  Tender  Uusbacd^  dedicated  to  BIr.  Addison. 


Sullen  appror'd,  too  obstinate  to  meft. 
And  sicken*d  with  the  plea&ares  which  they  feh. 
Not  so  the  fisiir  their  passions  secret  kept. 
Silent  they  beard,  but,  as  they  heard,  tbey  wept; 
When  gloriously  the  bk>oming  Marcus  dy*d. 
And  Cato  told  the  gods,  *<  Vm  satisfyM.'* 

See !  how  your  lays  the  British  youth  inflame* 
They  long  to  shoot  and  riiien  into  fisnie; 
Applauding  Uu*atres  disturb  their  rest. 
And  nntMim  Catoes  heave  in  every  breast; 
Their  nightly  dreams,  their  daily  thonghts  rq;wit, 
And  palsct  high  with  fancy *d  glories  biaX. 
So,  griev*d  to  view  the  Marathonian  spoils. 
The  youn^tTbemistocles  vow*d  equal  toils; 
Did  then  his  schemes  of  future  honours  draw 
From  the  long  triumphs  which  with  tears  be  saw. 

How  shall  I  your  unrivaPd  worth  proclaim. 
Lost  in  the  spreading  circle  of  your  fiime! 
We  saw  you  the  great  Willbm^  praise  rehearse, 
And  paint  Bntannia's  joys  in  Boonan  verse. 
We  heard  at  distance  sofl  enohanting  strains. 
From  blooming  mountains,  and  Italian  plains. 
Virgil  began  in  English  dress  to  shine. 
His  voice,  his  looks,  his  grandeur,  still  divine: 
From  him  too  soon  unfriendly  you  vitlidrew. 
But  brought  the  tuneful  Ovid*  to  our  view. 
Then  the  delightful  theme  of  every  tongne, 
Th*  immortal  Marlborough,  was  your  darling  song, 
From  clime  to  clime  the  mighty  victor  flew. 
From  clime  to  clime  as  swiftly  you  pursue. 
Still  with  the  hero*s  glowM  the  poet's  flame, 
Sti!l  with  his  conquests  you  enlarg'd  your  Cune. 
With  boundless  raptures  here  the   Muse  could 

swell. 
And  on  your  Rosamond  for  ever  dwell: 
There  opening  sweets  and  every  fragrant  flow 
Luxuriant  smile,  a  never-fading  bower! 
Next,  human  follies  kindly  t3  expose. 
You  change  from  numbers,  hut  not  sink  in  prose: 
Whether  in  visionary  scenes  you  play. 
Refine  our  tastes,  or  laugh  our  crimen  away. 
Now,  by  the  buskinM  Muse  you  shine  conft'Jt* 
The  patriot  kindles  in  tl>e  poet's  breast. 
Such  enerey  of  sense  might  pleasure  raise. 
Though  unembellish'd  with  the  charms  of  phrase: 
Such  charms  of  phrase  would  with  success  b^ 

erown'd. 
Though  nonsense  flowM  in  the  melodious  sound. 
The  chastest  virgin  needs  no  bkishes  fear. 
The  learnVl  themselves  not  uninstnicted  hear. 
Tlie  libertine,  in  pleasures  ns'd  to  roll. 
And  idly  sport  with  an  immortal  soul. 
Here  comes,  and,  by  the  virtuous  heathen  tangbt; 
Turns  paK%  and  trembles  at  the  dreadful  thought. 

Whene'er  you  traverse  vast  Nomidia*s  plains, 
What  sluggish  Briton  in  his  isle  remains  ! 
When  Ik^ba  seeks  the  tisrer  whh  delight, 
W.:  beat  the  thicket,  and  provoke  the  fight; 
V>y  tlie  description  warmM,  wefondlv  sweat. 
And  in  thechillinir  east  wind  pant  with  heat. 
What  eyes  behold  not,  how  the  strt*am  refines^ 
Till  by  degrees  the  floatine  mirror  chines? 
While  hurnean(>s  in  rirrling  eddies  play. 
Tear  up  the  snnds,  and  sttfeep  whole  plains  away, 
We  «5hritik  with  horrour,  and  confess  our  ttar. 
And  all  the  sudden  sounding  ruin' hear. 
When  royal  robes,  distaiuM  with  blood,  fkceive, 
And  make  po«)r  Mai'cia  beautifully  grieiT^ 
When  she  her  secret  thoughts  no  more  cohccaUp 
Forj^ets  the  womani  and  her  flame  reveals  j 
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ay  the  prince  exult  with  noble  pride, 
his  Libyan  cruwn,  bat  Roman  bride. 
[  in  vain  on  single  features  dwell, 
all  the  parts  of  the  fair  piece  excel, 
the  store,  so  dubious  is  the  feast, 
yw  not  which  to  pass,  or  which  to  taste, 
niug  incidents  so  justly  fall, 
y  the  whole  ftew  scenes  of  transport  call, 
welers  confound  our  wandering  eyes, 
th  variety  of  gems  surprise, 
ipphires,  liere  the  Sardian  stune  is  seen, 
yaz  yellow,  and  the  jasper  green, 
itly  brilliant  there,  confusedly  bright, 
umerous  surfaces  darts  trembling  light: 
Terent  colours  mingle  in  a  blaze, 
r'e  stand,  unable  where  to  praise, 
sure  sweetly  lost  ten  thousand  ways. 
tif  College,  Cambridge.  L.  Eusden. 


yotnr  generous  labour  first  I  viewed, 

ito's  hands  in  his  own  blood  imbmed, 

«ne  of  death  so  terrible  appears, 

il  could  only  thank  you  with  her  tears. 

h  such  wondrous  art  your  skilful  hand 

II  th(e  pi^tisions  of  the  soul  command, 

'^n  my  grief  to  praise  and  wonder  tum'd, 

ivy*d  the  great  death  wliich  first  1  mouiiiM. 

t  pen,  but  yours,  could  draw  ilia  doHblTul 

strife 

our  struggling  with  the  love  of  life? 

>e  the  patriot,  obstinately  good, 

ering  o*er  eternity  he  stood : 

de,  th'  unbounded  ocean  lay  before 

ircin^  sight,  and  Heaven  the  distant  shore. 

ofendles!(  bliss,  with  fearful  eyes 

sps  the  da^^er,  and  its  point  defies, 

shes  out  of  life  to  &natch  the  glorious  prize. 

would  old  Rome  rejoice,  to  hear  ypu  tell 
ist  her  patriot  liv*d,  how  great  he  fel\( 
it  his  wondrous  probity  and  truth, 
rm  new  Jubas  in  the  British  youth, 
onerous  souls,  when  he  resigns  his  breath, 
*as*d  with  ruin,  and  in  love  with  death: 
hen  her  conquerin^:^  sword  Britannia  draws, 
e  to  perish,  or  defend  her  cause. 
■St  on  Albion*s  theatre  wc  see 
*ct  image  of  whut  man  should  be; 
orious  character  is  now  exprest, 
ue  dwelling  in  a  human  bn^ast: 
at  full  length  by  your  immortal  lines, 
u*s  soul,  as  in  her  Heaven  she  shines. 
&>«/»  CoUegf,  OxofL  Digby  Cotes. 


WITH  THE' PRINTER  BY  AN  UN- 
KNOtVN  HAND', 

re  may  speak,  since  Cato  speaks  no  iporc: 
aise  at  lengtii,  'twas  rapture  all  before: 
crowded  thr^atres  with  Io*s  rung 
>  the  skies,  from  whence  thy  genius  spnmg; 

pse  verses  were  by  George  Jeffreys,  esq. 
Addisuu  ne\-cr  knew.  See  Self  ct  Collection 
r^ellony  Foi'ms,  vol.  vi.  p.  59;  and  see  Dr. 
ii's  encomium  on  tkem  in  the  life  of  Addi- 
V. 


Ev*n  civil  rage  awhile  in  thine  was  lost, 
And  facHons  strove  but  to  applaud  thee  most; 
Nur  could  enjoyment  pall  our  longing  taste. 
But  every  niji^ht  was  dearer  than  the  last. 

As  when  old  Roine,  in  a  malignant  hotyr 
DeprivHl  of  some  returning  conqueror. 
Her  debt  of  triumph  to  the  dead  discharge. 
For  fame,  for  treasure,  and  her  bounds  enlarged  ; 
And  while  his  godlike  figure  mov*d  along. 
Alternate  passions  fir'd  th*  adoring  throng; 
Tears  flow'd  from  every  eye,  and  shouts  from  every 

tongue; 
So  in  the  pompous  lines  has  Cato  far*d, 
Grac*d  with  an  ample,  though  a  late  reward : 
A  greater  victor  we  in  him  re* ere; 
A  nobler  triumph  crowns  his  image  here. 

^Vith  wonder,  as  with  pleasure,  we  survey 
A  theme  so  scanty  wroug^ht  into  a  play; 
So  vast  a  pile  on  such  foundations  placed ; 
Like  Ammbn*s  temple  rear'd  on  Libya's  wasted 
Behold  its  glowing  paint!  its  easy  weight! 
Its  nice  proportions!  and  stupendous  height! 
How  chaste  the  conduct!  how  di\ine  the  rage! 
A  Roman  worthy,  on  a  Grecian  stage! 

But  where  shall  Cato's  praise  begin  or  end; 
IiiclinM  to  melt^  and  yet  untaught  to  ben<i(. 
The  firmest  patriot,  i^nd  the  gentlest  friend? 
Hqw  great  his  genius,  when  the  traitor  crowd 
Ready  to  strike  the  blow  their  fiiry  vow*d ; 
Sueird  by  his  look,  and  listening  to  his  lore^ 
Learn,  like  his  passions,  to  rebel  no  more! ' 
When,  lavish  of  his  boiling  blood,  (o  prove 
The  cure  of  slavish  life,  and  slighted  !ove. 
Brave  Marcus  ne»v  in  early  death  appi^ars^ 
Wriile  Cato  counts  his  wounds,  and  not  his  years; 
Who,  checking  private  iirief,  the  public  moumiji 
Commamls  the  pity  he  so  greatly  scorns; 
But  when  he  strikes  (to  crown  hXa  generous  pari) 
That  honest,  staunch,  impracticable  heart ; 
No  tears,  no  sobs,  pursue  bis  panting  breath; 
The  dying  Roman  shames  the  pomp  of  death. 

O  sacred  freedom  !  which  the  powers  be^v 
To  season  blessings,  and  to  soften  woe; 
Plant  of  our  growth,  and  aim  of  all  our  taret* 
The  toil  of  ages,  and  the  crown  of  wars: 
If,  taught  by  thee,  the  poet's  wit  has  flow*d 
In  strains  as  precious  as  his  hero's  blood; 
Preserve  those  strains,  an  everlasting  chami 
To  keep  that  blood  and  thy  remembrance  warm: 
Be  this  thy  guardian  image  still  secure. 
In  vain  shall  force  invade,  or  firaud  allure;     - 
Our  great  palladium  shall  perform  its  part^ 
Fix*d  and  enshrin'd  in  every  British  heart. 


UPON  MR.  ADDISON'S  CATO. 

Long  had  the  tragic  Muse  forgot  to  weep, 
By  modt^rn  operas  quite  lulPd  asleep: 
No  matter  what  the  lines,  the  voice  was  clear; 
Thus  sense  was  sacrificM  to  please  the  ear. 
At  last,  one  wit*  stood  up  in  our  defence. 
And  dar*d(0  impudeiipe!)  to  publish-— icnse. 
Soon  ttien  as  next  the  just  tragedian  spoke. 
The  ladies  sigh'd  ^ain,  the  beaux  awoke. 
Those  heads  that  us'd  most  indolent  to  movf 
To  sing>8ong,  ballet,  and  sonata  love, 

*  The  Spectator. 
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Began  their  buricil  senses  to  explore. 
And  found  they  nour  had  passions  as  before: 
The  power  of  nature  in  their  bosoms  felt. 
In  spite  of  prejudice  compell'd  to  melt. 

When  Cato*s  firm,  all  hope  of  succour  past. 
Holding  his  stubborn  virtue  to  the  last, 
I  vieit',  with  joy  and  conscious  transport  fir'd. 
The  soul  of  Rome  in  one  great  man  retir'd: 
In  him,  as  if  she  by  confinement  gain*d. 
Her  powers  and  energy  are  higher  strain'd 
Xhan  when  in  crowds  of  senators  she  reign'd ! 
Cato  well  scom'd  the  life  that  Cesar  gave, 
When  fear  and  weakness  only  bid  him  save: 
But  when  a  virtue  like  his  own  revives 
The  hero's  constancy.*-with  joy  he  livet. 

Observe  the  justness  of  the  poet's  thoughts. 
Whose  smallest  excellence  is  want  of  faults: 
Without  affected  pomp  and  noise  he  warms; 
Without  the  gaudy  dress  of  beauty  charms, 
Ix)ve,  the  old  subject  of  the  buskin'd  muse. 
Returns,  but  such  as  Roman  virgins  use. 
A  virtuous  love,  chasti^i'd  by  purest  thought. 
Not  from  the  fancy,  but  from  nature  wrought. 

Britons,  with  le-sen*d  wonder,  now  behold 
Your  former  wits,  and  ail  your  bards  of  old; 
Jonson  out-vy*d  in  his  own  way  confess; 
And  own  tl.at  Shakspeare's  self  now  pleases  less. 
While  Phoebus  binds  the  laurel  on  bis  brow. 
Rise  up,  ye  Muses;  and,  ye  poets,  bow  : 
Superiiir  worth  with  admiration  gn^et, 
And  place  him  nearest  to  his  Phisbui**  seat. 


OX  CATO: 


OCCASIONED   BY    MR.   ADDISON'S  TBAGEDY  OF 

THAT   NAME. 

By  Mr,  Copping. 

Ills  ancient  Rome  by  party-faction?  rent, 
Ix)ng  since  the  generous  Cato  did  lament ; 
Himself  united  with  his  country's  cause, 
JBniveJy  refus'd  to  live  'midst  dying  Jaws, 
Ple:ii»'d  with  returning  liberty  to  cuine. 
With  joy  the  hero  rises  from  his  tomb; 
Ami  in  Britannia  finds  a  second  Rome. 
Till  by  repeated  rage,  and  c\\  il  fin-s, 
Th'  unhappy  patriot  ag.tin  expires; 
Weeps  o*er  her  fate,  and  to  the  gods  retires. 


70  MR,  ADDISON,  ON  HIS  CAW, 
FROM  Steele's  collection. 

Is  Britain  re\;ucd  from  th*  Italian  rhain. 
And  the  dear  sons:  ncglreted  fur  tl.y  strain? 
Are  cv'ntlie  fair  reciaini'd?  and  dare  they  sit 
Intent  on  virti;e,  and  h»:  pleas-d  with  wit? 
"What  muse,  but  thine,  cuuld  thus  redeem  our 

taste, 
With  shovv  deluded,  and  iiiih  sound  debasVl? 
Hard  was  the  tavk,  and  wort.iy  of  your  rage. 
You  setm  the  great  ^h'ides  of  the  axe: 
How  gloriousl}'  you  ri>e  in  uur defence! 
Your  cauise  is  liberty;  your  annour,  sense; 
The  brood  of  tuneful  monsters  you  control, 
Which  kink  the  genius,  and  degrade  tlic  soul: 


Those  foes  to  Ttrso  jroo  ehMa  with  manly  titi^ 
And  kindle  Roman  fires  in  British  hearts. 
Oh !  fix,  as  well  as  raise,  that  noble  flame: 
Confirm  your  glory,  and  pievent  our  shame. 
The  routed  opera  may  return  again. 
Seduce  our  hearts,  and  o'er  our  spirits  reign: 
Ev'n  Cato  is  a  doubtful  match  for  all. 
And  right,  opprest  with  odds,  again  may  £dl; 
Let  our  just  feax&  your  second  aid  implore. 
Repeat  the  stroke,  this  hydra  springs  no  more. 


VERSES  SENT  TO  4  LADY^  WTTE  TEE 
TRAGEDY  OF  CATO. 

FROM  VtKKL^n  COLLECTIOTI, 

In  vain,  O  heavenly  maid,  do  I  penLse 
Th*  instructive  labour*  of  the  tragic  Muse, 
If  Cato's  virtue  cannot  cure  my  soul. 
And  all  the  jarring  passions  there  control. 
In  vain-»  but  ah !  what  arguments  can  prove 
Sufiicimt  to  resist  the  force  of  love? 
I  burn  like  Marcus  in  th*  impetuous  fire; 
Like  him  I  languish  with  the  fond  desire; 
Like  him  I  groan  beneath  th'  uneasy  weight, 
Aud  cv*n,  like  him  despairing,  wish  my  fate. 
Could  you  with  Lucia's  eyes  behold  my  pain, 
'ITien  would  you  strive  to  soften  your  disdaio: 
My  anxious  griefs  your  tender  breast  would  more, 
And  raise  compassion,  where  they  could  not  Utw. 
But  lo  bright  MSrcia!  see,  relentless  fitir. 
In  Cato's  daughter  thy  whole  self  appear. 
In  thee,  alas!  her  lovely  virtues  shine. 
Her  charms,  her  heavenly  beauties,  all  are  thioe; 
And  Whilst  Ml  niovin?  numbers  is  display'd 
Jubj's  soft  passion  for  the  giori^ius  maid. 
Think  you  behold  your  lover  prostrate  lie. 
In  tcndcrcst  accents  think  you  hear  me  Mgh: 
Then,  then  be  kind — ^and  on  my  suflferings  smile, 
As  generous  Marria  piti^  Juha's  toil. 
Thou,  in  whom  all  th«  Roman  virtues  dwell, 
Let  not  tfie  Roman  merry  thine  excd; 
Since  love  like  that  of  Juba  fills  my  breast. 
Let  me  at  length  with  equal  joys  be  blest. 

•,•  The  verses  of  Dr.  Young,  Mr.  Ticket),  sad 
Mr.  Hughes,  on  this  tragedy,  are  among  tks 
poems  of  their  respective  authors. 
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Cato Mr.  BooUb 
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Srmpronius,  a  senator       .         .  Mr.  Mills. 

Juha,  prince  of  Numidia  .  Mr.  Wilks. 

Svphax,  ceuM-al  of  the  Numidiaus  Mr.  Cibbcr. 

^.^^'"'^  I  sous  of  Cato  •         ^'^  l"^- 

Marcus  J  .Mr.  Ryan. 

Dccius,  ambassador  from  G^sar        Mr.Ik>wissB. 


MUTINEERS,  GUARDS,  ETC. 


CATO. 
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WOHBVa 

Mafcia,  daughter  to  Cato 
Ijuciay  daughter  to  Luchia 


Mrs.  Otd6dd. 
Mrs.  Porter. 


Scene,  a  largte  hall  in  the  govemor'a  palace  of 

UUca. 

Set  ihepnlogue  and  epUogue  to  Cato  in  the  volumes 
tench  cofUam  the  poems  qf  Garth  and  Pope, 


ACT  I.     SCENE  I. 

POltnUS,  MARCUS. 
FORTIUS. 

Thr  dawn  is  over-oast,  the  morning  lowers. 
And  heavily  in  clouds  brmgs  on  the  day. 
The  great,  th'  important  day,  big  v/ith  the  iiite 
Of  Cato  and  of  Rome.    Oar  father's  death 
Would  fill  up  all  the  guilt  of  civil  war, 
And  close  the  scene  of  bluod.    Already  Oesar 
Has  ravag'd  more  than- half  the  globe,  and  sees 
Mankind  grown  thin  by  his  destructive  sword : 
Should  he  go  finlber,  numbers  would  be  wanting, 
To  form  new  bnUes,  and  support  his  crimes. 
Ye  gods,  what  havoc  does  ambition  make 
Among  your  wofks! 

MARCUS. 

Thy  steady  temper,  Portias, 
Can  look  on  guilt,  rebellioii,  fraud,  and  Csesar, 
In  the  calm  lights  of  mild  philosophy; 
I'm  tortuc'd,  ev'n  to  madness,  when  I  think 
On  the  proud  victor:  every  time  hc*s  nam'd 
Pharsalia  rises  to  my  view*— I  see 
Th*  insulting  tyrant  prancing  o*or  the  field 
Strow'd  with  Roue's  citixens,  and  drench'd  in 

slaughter, 
Min  horse's  hooft  wet  with  patrician  blood. 
Oh  Portias,  is  there  not  some  chosen  curse. 
Some  hidden  thunder  in  the  stores  of  heaven,. 
Red  with  uncommon  wrath,  to  blast  the  man 
Who  owes  his  greatness  to  his  country's  ruin? 

FORTIUS. 

Believe  me,  Marcus,  *tis  an  impious  greatness, 
And  mix'd  with  too  much  horrour  to  be  envy'd : 
How  does  the  lustre  of  our  father's  actions. 
Through  the  dark  cloud  of  ills  that  cover  him. 
Break  out,  and  bom  with  more  triumphant  bright- 
ness! [him; 
His  sufTerings  shine,  and  spread  a  glory  round 
Greatly  unfortunate,  be  fights  the  cause 
Of  bonpur,  virtue,  liberty,  and  Rome. 
His  sword  ne'er  fell  but  on  the  guilty  head ; 
Oppression,  tyranny,  and  power  usurp'd, 
Draw  all  the  vengeance  of  his  arm  upon  them. 

MARCUS. 

.Who  knows  not  this?  But  what  can  Cato  do 
Against  a  world,  a  base  degenerate  world. 
That  courts  the  yoke,  and  bows  the  neck  to  Cssar  ? 
Pent  up  in  Utica,  he  vainly  forms 
A  poor  epitome  of  Roman  greatness, 
And,  covered  with  Numidian  guards,  directs 
A  feeble  army,  and  an  empty  senate, 
Remnants  of  mighty  battles  fouieht  in  vain. 
By  Heavens,  such  virtues,  join'd  w'li  *;tich  success, 
Pistract  my  very  soul:  our  faUu'r*s  fortune 
Would  almost  tempt  us  to  renounce  bis  precepts. 

▼PL.  IX. 


PORTIUS. 

Remember  what  our  father  oft  has  told  us: 
The  ways  of  Heaven  are  dark  and  intricate; 
Puzzled  ip  mazes,  and  perplex'd  with  errours^ 
Our  understanding  traces  them  in  vain. 
Lost  and  bewilderd  in  the  fruitless  search ; 
Nor  sees  with  how  much  art  the  windings  run. 
Nor  where  the  regular  confusion  ends. 

MARCUS. 

These  are  suggestions  of  a  mind  at  ease: 
Oh  Fortius,  didst  thou  tuste  but  half  the  griefs 
That  wring  my  soul,  thou  couldst  not  talk  thud 
Passion  nnpity'd  and  successless  love         [coldly. 
Plant  daggers  in  my  heart,  and  aggravate 
My  other  griefik    Were  but  my  Lucia  kind!— 

FORTIUS. 

Thou  see'st  not  that  thy  brother  is  thy  rival} 
But  I  must  hide  it,  for  I  know  thy  temper.  lAside, 

Now,  Marcus,  now,  thy  virtue's  on  the  proof: 
Put  forth  thy  utmost  strength,  work  every  nerve. 
And  call  up  all  thy  father  in  thy  soul: 
To  quc^l  the  tyrant  love,  aud  guard  thy  heart 
On  this  weak  side,  where  most  our  nature  fiuls. 
Would  be  a  conquest  worthy  Cato*s  son. 

MARCUS. 

Pjrtius,  the  counsel  which  I  cannot  take. 
Instead  of  healing,  but  upbraids  my  weakness. 
Bid  me  fur  honour  plunge  into  a  war 
Of  thickest  foes,  and  rush  on  certain  death. 
Then  shalt  thou  see  that  Marcus  is  not  slow 
To  fullow  glory,  and  confess  his  fiither. 
LflVf.  is  not  to  be  I'eason'd  dou  ii,  or  lost 
In  high  ambition,  and  a  thirst  of  greatness; 
*Tis  second  life,  it  grows  into  the  soul. 
Warms  every  vein,  and  beats  in  every  pulse. 
1  feel  it  here :  i^y  resolution  melts— 

PORtlUS. 

Behold  young  Juba,  the  Numidfan  prince! 
With  how  much  care  he  forms  himself  to  glory. 
And  breaks  the  fierceness  of  his  native  temper 
To  copy  out  our  father's  bright  example. 
He  lovfs  onr  sister  Marcia,  grcatiy  hives  her; 
His  ryes,  his  looks,  his  actions,  all  betray  it: 
But  still  the  smother'd  fondness  burns  within  him.     * 
When  most  it  swcIIm  and  labours  for  a  vent| 
The  sense  of  honour  and  desire  of  fame 
Drive  the  big  passion  back  into  his  heart. 
What !  shall  an  African,  shall  Juba's  heir. 
Reproach  great  Cato's  son,  and  show  the  world- 
A  virtue  wanting  in  a  Roman  soul? 

MARCUS. 

Portius,  no  more!  your  words  leave  stings  be* 
hind  th«n. 
When  e'er  did  Juba,  or  did  Portius,  show 
A  virtue  that  has  east  me  at  a  distance. 
And  thrown  me  out  in  the  pursuits  of ^nourJl^ 

FORTIUS. 

Marcus,  T  know  thy  treuerous  temper  well; 
Fl  ng  but  th'  appearance  of  dishonour  on  it, 
It  straight  takes  fiie,  and  mounts  into  a  blaze. 

MARCUS. 

A  brother's  sufierinirs  claim  a  brother's  pi|y« 

PORTIUSk 

'  Ueaveu  knows  1  pity  thee:  behold  my  eyvr 
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FVii  whilst  I  8]>eak^— Do  they  not  swim  in  tears? 
Were  but  my  heart  as  naked  to  thy  view, 
Marcus  would  see  it  bleed  in  his  bebalL 

MAKCU8. 

Why  then  dost  treat  me  with  rebukes,  instead 
Of  kind  condoling  cares  and  friendly  sorrow? 

FORTIUS. 

O  Marcus,  did  I  know  the  way  to  ease 
Thy  troubled  heart,  and  mitigate  thy  pains. 
Marcus,  believe  me,  I  could  die  to  do  it. 

BIARCU8. 

Thou  best  of  brothers^  and  thou  best  of  friends  I 
Pardon  a  weak  distemper*d  &ou1,  that  swells 
With  sudden  gusts,  and  sinks  as  soon  in  calms. 
The  sport  of  passions — But  Sempronius  comes: 
He  must  not  find  this  softness  hanging  on  me. 

lExit. 

'  SCENE  II. 

'  SBKPRONIUS. 

Conspiracies  do  sooner  should  be  formed 
Than  executed.    What  means  Fortius  here  ? 
1  like  not  that  cold  youth.     I  must  dissemblei 
And  speak  a  language  foreign  to  my  heart. 

tEMPRONlUS,  FORTIUS. 

SEMPRONIUS. 

Good  morrow,  Fortius !  let  us  once  embrace, 
Once  more  embrace;  whiUt  yet  we  both  are  free. 
To  morrow  should  we  thus  express  our  friendship. 
Each  might  receive  a  slave  into  his  arms. 
This  Stm  perhaps,  this  morning  Sun,  *»  the  Ust 
That  e^r  shall  rise  on  Roman  liberty. 

FORTIUS. 

My  father  has  this  morning  caird  together 
To  this  poor  hall  his  little  Roman  sf^natc 
(The  leavings  of  Pharsalia),  to  consult 
if  yet  he  can  oppose  the  mighty  torrent 
That  bears  down  Rome,  and  all  her  gods,  before  it, 
Or  must  at  length  give  up  the  world  to  Caesar. 

SEMPRONIUS. 

Not  all  the  pomp  and  majesty  of  Rome 
Can  raise  her  senate  more  than  Cato's  presence. 
His  virtues  render  our  assembly  awful, 
They  strike  with  something  like  religious  fear, 
And  make  ev*n  Caesar  tremble  at  the  head 
Of  armies  flushM  with  conquest.  O  my  Fortius, 
Conld  I  but  call  that  wondrous  man  my  father. 
Would  but  thy  sister  Marcia  be  propitious 
To  thy  friend's  vows;  I  might  be  bless'd  indeed! 

FORTIUS. 

Alas!  Sempronius,  would*.st  thou  talk  of  love 
To  Marcia,  whilst  her  fother^s  life  *s  in  danger? 
Thou  might'st  as  well  court  the  pale  trembling 

vestal, 
Wlien  she  beholds  the  holy  flame  expiring. 

SEMPRONIUS. 

The  m9r^  I  see  the  wonders  of  thj'  race, 
The  more  Fm  cbarm'd.     Thou  mu^t  take  heed, 

my  Fortius! 
The  world  has  all  its  eyes  on  Cato^s  son. 
Thy  father»s  merit  sets  thee  up  to  view. 
And  shows  thee  in  the  &irest  point  uf  light, 
Xv  nake  thy  virtues  or  thy  faults  cgn>picuous. 


FOKTrot. 


Well  dost  thou  seem  to  cbeok  my  JingVing  hers 
On  this  important  hour— I'll  straight  away; 
And  while  the  fatliers  of  the  senate  meet 
In  close  debate,  to  weigh  tb^  events  of  war, 
Fll  animate  the  soldiers'  drooping  coarage. 
With  love  of  freedom,  ami  contempt  of  life, 
ril  thunder  in  their  ears  their  coantry*s  causey 
And  try  to  rouse  up  all  that's  Roman  in  tbem. 
Tis  not  in  mortals  to  command  noccem. 
But  weMl  do  more,  Sempronius;  we'll  deserve  it. 

[Exit. 

SEMPRONIUS. 

Curse  on  the  stripling!  How  be  apes  his  sire! 
Ambitiously  sententious!— Bat  I  wonder 
Old  Syphax  comes  not;  his  Numidian  genius 
Is  well  dispos*d  to  mischief,  were  be  prompt 
And  eager  on  it;  but  he  must  bci^spurr'd. 
And  every  moment  qnickc^n'd  to  the  course. 
Cato  has  U8*d  me  ill :  he  has  refaa'd 
His  daughter  Marcia  to  my  ardent  vows. 
Besides,  his  baffled  arms  and  ruined  cause 
Are  bars  to  my  ambition.     Ca»ar*s  favour. 
That  showers  down  greatness  omJiis  friends,  will 

raise  me  *^ 

To  Rome's  first  honours.    If  I  gire  np  Cato, 
I  claim  in  my  reward  his  captive  daoghtcr. 
But  Syphax  comes  !— 

SCENE  III. 

STPHAX,  SRMPROHIUt. 

SYPHAX. 

—Sempronius,  all  is  mdy. 
I've  sounded  my  Numidians,  man  bj  man. 
And  find  them  ripe  for  a  revolt :  they  all 
Complain  aloud  c^  Cato^s  discipline. 
And  wait  but  the  command  to  change  their  master. 

SEMPRONIUS. 

Believe  me,  Sjrphax,  there's  no  time  to  waste; 
Ev'n  whilst  we  speak,  our  conqueror  comes  oa. 
And  gainers  ground  upon  us  every  moment. 
Alas!  thou  knuw'st  not  Caesar's  active  soul. 
With  what  a  dreadful  course  he  rushes  on 
From  war  to  war:  in  vain  has  nature  fonn'd 
Mountains  and  oceans  to  oppose  his  pasMge; 
He  bounds  o'er  all,  victorious  in  his  march; 
The  Alps  and  Pyreneans  sink  before  him; 
Through  winds,  and  waves,  and  storms,  be  worb 

his  way. 
Impatient  for  the  battle:  one  day  more 
Will  set  the  victor  thundering  at  our  ^t^s. 
But  tell  me,  hast  thou  yet  drawn-o*cT  young  Joba? 
That  still  would  recommend  thee  more  to  Cc^i 
And  challenge  better  t^nns— 

STPHAX. 

—Alas!  he's  lost. 
He's  lost,  Sempronius;  all  his  tlioughtsare  full 
Of  Cato's  virtues— &ut  I'll  try  once  more 
(For  every  insUnt  I  expect  him  here) 
If  yet  I  can  subdue  those  stubborn  principles 
Of  faith,  of  honour,  and  1  know  not  what. 
That  have  corrupted  his  Numidian  temper, 
And  struck  th'  infection  into  all  his  sool. 

SEMPRONIUS. 

Be  sure  to  press  npoa  him  everjr  mothr^.     . 


CATO. 
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rrender,  since  his  father's  death, 
ive  up  Afric  into  Caesar's  hands, 
e  him  lord  of  half  tha  burning  zone. 

8YPMAX. 

it  true,  Sempronius,  that  your  senate 
op:ether?  Gods!  thou  must  be  cautious : 
piercing  eyes,  and  will  discern 
Is,  unless  they're  cover'd  thick  with  art. 

8EMPRONIU8. 

?  alone,  good  Syphax,  1*11  conceal 

ghts  in  passion  (*tis  the  surest  way) ; 

V  out  for  Rome  and  for  ray  country, 

th  at  Csiiar  till  I  shake  the  senate. 

\  hypocrisy  's  a  stale  device, 

>ut  trick:  wouldst  thou  be  thought  in 

rnest, 

y  fcign'd  zea!  in  rage,  in  fire,  in  fury. 

SVPRAX. 

h,  thou*rt  able  to  instruct  grey  hairs, 
I  the  wily  African  deceit! 

8EMPRONIU8. 

nore,1be  sure  to  try  thy  skill  on  Juba; 
le  Pll  hasten  to  my  Roman  soldiers, 
he  mutiny,  and  underhand 
their  discontents,  till  they  break  out 

for,  and  discharge  themselves  on  Cato. 
.^r,  Syphax,  we  must  work  in  haste; 
?hnt  anxious  moments  pass  between 
I  of  plots,  and  their  last  fatal  periods, 
a  dreadful  interval  of  time, 

with  horrour  all,  and  big  with  death ! 
ion  hangs  on  every  word  we  speak, 
'  thought,  till  the  concluding  stroke 
les  all,  and  closes  our  design.  [Exit. 

SYPHAX. 

if  yet  1  can  reduce  to  reason 
H-strong  youth,  and  make  hiui  spurn  at 
ito. 

is  short,  Cxsar  comes  rushing  ou  us — 
!  young  Juba  sees  me,  and  approaches. 

SCENE  IV. 

JUBA,  SyPHAX. 

JUBA. 

c*  I  joy  to  meet  thee  thus  alone. 
)8crv*d  of  late  thy  looks  arc  fallen, 
with  firloomy  cares,  and  discontent: 
me,  Syphax,  I  conjure  thee,  tell  me, 
e  the  thoughts  that  knit  thy  brow  in 
)wns, 
thine  eye  thus  coldly  on  thy  prince? 

8YPHAX. 

it  my  talent  to  conceal  my  thoughts, 
y  smiles  and  sun-shine  in  my  face, 
^content  sits  heavy  at  my  heart. 
tt  yet  so  much  the  Roman  in  me. 

JUBA. 

lost  thou  rast  out  such  ungenerous  terms 
he  lords  and  sovereigns  of  the  world? 
a  not  see  mankind  fall  down  befhre  them, 
1  the  force  of  their  superior  virtue? 
I  nation  in  the  wilds  of  Afric, 
lur  barren  rocks  and  burning  sands, 
s  not  tremble  at  the  Roman  name  ? 


ITPHAX. 


Gods !  Where's  the  worth  that  sets  this  people  np 
Above  your  owu  Numidia's  tawny  sons  ? 
Do  they  with  tougher  sinews  bend  the  bow> 
Or  flies  the  javelin  swifter  to  its  mark, 
Lanch'd  from  the  vigour  of  a  Roman  arm? 
Who  like  our  active  African  instructs 
The  fiery  steed,  and  trains  him  to  his  hand? 
Or  guides  in  troops  th*  embattled  elephant, 
Loaden  with  war?    These,  these  are  arts,  my 

prince, 
In  Which  your  Zama  does  not  stoop  to  Rome. 

JUBA. 

These  all  are  virtues  of  a  meaner  rank. 
Perfections  that  are  placed  in  bones  and  nerves. 
A  Roman  soul  is  bent  on  higher  views: 
To  civilize  the  rude  unpolish*d  world. 
And  lay  it  under  the  restraint  of  laws; 
To  make  man  mild  ^nd  sociable  to  man; 
To  cultivate  the  wild  licentious  savage 
With  wisdom,  discipline,  and  liberal  arts; 
Th*  embellishments  of  life:  virtues  like  these 
Make  human  nature  shine,  reform  the  soul. 
And  break  our  fierce  barbarians  into  men. 

SYPHAX. 

Patience,  kind  Heavens! — Excuse  an  old  man's 
warmth. 
What  are  these  wondrous  civilizing  arts. 
This  Roman  polish,  and  this  smooth  behaviour, 
I'hat  render  man  thus  tractable  and  tame  ? 
Are  they  not  only  to  disguise  our  passions. 
To  set  our  looks  at  variance  with  our  thoughts. 
To  check  the  starts  and  sallies  of  the  soul. 
And  break  off  all  its  commerce  with  the  tongue; 
In  short,  to  change  us  into  oth«;r  creatures 
Than  what  our  nature  and  the  gods  designed  us? 

JUBA. 

To  strike  thee  dumb,  turn  up  thine  eyes  to 
Cato! 
There  may'st  thou  see  to  what  a  godlike  height 
The  Roman  virtues  lift  up  mortal  man. 
While  good,  and  just,  and  an  .'.ions  for  his  friends. 
He's  still  severely  bent  against  himself; 
Renouncing  sleep,  and  rest,  and  food,  and  ease. 
He  strives  with  thirst  and  hunger,  toil  aud  beat; 
And  when  his  fortune  sets  before  hyn  all 
The  pomps  and  pleasures  that  bis  soul  can  wish^ 
His  rigid  virtue  will  accept  of  none. 

SYPHAX. 

Believe  me,  prince,  there's  not  an  Afman 
That  traverses  our  vast  Numidian  deserts 
[n  quest  of  prey,  and  lives  upon  his  bow. 
But  better  practisi*s  these  boasted  virtues. 
Coarse  are  his  mc-als,  the  fortune  of  the  chase: 
Amidst  the  running  stream  he  slakes  his  thirst, 
ToiU  all  the  day,  and  at  the  approach  of  night 
On  the  first  friendly  bank  he  throws  him  down. 
Or  rests  his  head  upon  a  rock  till  morn: 
Then  rises  fresh,  pursues  his  woifted  game. 
And  if  the  following  day  he  chance  to  find 
A  new  repast,  or  an  untasted  spring, 
Blesses  his  Stan,  and  thinks  it  luxury. 

JVfeA. 

Thy  prejudices,  Syphax,  won't  discern 
What  virtues  grow  from  ignorance  and  cboict^ 
Nor  how  the  hero  differs  frook  t^  brute. 
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Bat  grant  that  others  coqM  with  equal  glory 
Look  down  on  pleasures  and  the  baits  of  sense, 
Where  shall  we  find  the  man  that  bears  affliction, 
Great  and  majestic  in  his  griefs,  like  Cato? 
Heavens,  with  what  strength,  what  steadiness  of 

mind, 
He  triumphs  in  the  midst  of  all  his  sufferings! 
How  does  be  rise  against  a  load  of  woes. 
And  thank  the  gods  that  throw  the  weight  npoo 

him! 

8TPHAX. 

*Tis  pride,  rank  pride,  and  haughtiness  of  soul : 
I  think  the  Romans  call  it  stoicism. 
^ad  not  your  royal  father  thought  so  highly 
Of  Roman  virtue,  and  of  Cato's  cause. 
He  had  not  foU'n  by  a  slave's  hand  inglorious: 
^or  would  his  slaughter'd  army  now  have  Iain 
On  Afric's  bands,  disfigur*d  with  their  wounds, 
To  gorge  the  wolves  and  vultures  of  Numidia. 

Why  dost  thou  call  my  sorrows  up  afresh? 
My  father's  name  brings  tears  into  my  eyes, 

lYPHAX. 

Oh,  that  you'd  profit  by  your  father^s  ills! 

JUBA. 

What  wouldst  thou  have  me  do? 

STPHAX. 

Abandon  Cato. 

JUBA. 

Syphax,  I  should  be  more  than  twice  an  orphan 
By  such  a  loss. 

STPBAX. 

Ay,  there's  the  tie  that  binds  you! 
You  long  to  call  him  father.     Marcia's  charms 
Work  in  your  heart  unseen,  and  plead  for  Cato. 
No  wonder  you  are  deaf  to  all  1  bay. 

JUBA. 

Syphax,  your  zeal  becomes  importunate: 
I've  hitherto  permittied  it  to  rave, 
And  talk  at  large;  but  learn  to  keep  it  in. 
Lest  It  should  take  more  freedom  than  I'll  give  it. 

« 

SYPHAX. 

'  Sir,  your  great  father  never  us'd  me  thus. 
Alas,  he's  dead  !  but  can  you  e'er  forget 
The  tender  borrows,  and  the  pangs  of  nature. 
The  fond  embraces,  and  rcpcateil  blessings. 
Which  you  drew  from  him  in  your  last  farewell? 
Still  must  I  cherish  the  dear  sad  reinembrauce, 
At  once  to  torture  and  to  please  my  soul. 
The  good  old  king,  at  parting,  wrung  my  hand, 
(Hiaeyes  brim-full  of  tears)  then  sighing  cry'd, 
**  l*r*ythee  be  careful  of  my  son  !'* — his  grief 
Swell'd  up  so  high  he  could  not  utter  more. 

JUBA. 

Alas,  thy  story  melts  away  my  soul. 
That  best  of  fathers !  how  shall  t  discharge 
The  gratitude  and  duty  which  I  owe  him ! 

SYPfjtAX. 

By  laying  up  his  counsels  in  your  heart. 

JUBA. 

His  couiMels  bade  me  yield  to  thy  directioni: 


Then,  Syphax,  chide  me  in  severed  teniis« 
Vent  all  thy  passion,  and  I'll  stand  its  shock, 
Calm  and  unruffled  as  a  summer-sea, 
Y^hen  not  a  breath  of  vind  fliee  o'er  its  surface. 

SYPHAX. 

Alas,  my  prince,  I'd  guide  you  to  your  safety. 

JUBA. 
1  do  believe  thou  wouldst;  bat  tell  me  bow  ? 

SYPHAX. 

Fly  from  the  fate  that  follows  Csaai's  foes. 

JUBA. 

My  father  scom'd  to  do't 

SYPHAX. 

And  therefore  dy' 

JUBA. 

Better  to  die  ten  thousand  thousand  deaths. 
Than  wound  my  honour. 

SYPHAX. 

Rather  say  yoar  love. 

JUBA. 

Syphax,  I've  promised  to  preserve  my  temp< 
Why  wilt  thou  urge  me  to  confess  a  fiame» 
1  long  have  stifled,  and  would  faiu  conceal? 

SYPHAX. 

Believe  me,  prince,  'tis  barf!  to  conquer  love 
But  easy  to  divert  and  break  its  force: 
Absence  might  cure  it,  or  a  second  mistress 
Light  up  another  flaine,  and  put  out  this. 
The  glowing  dames  of  Zama's  royal  court 
Have  faces  flusht  with  more  exalted  charms. 
The  Sun,  that  rolls  his  chariot  o'er  their  h(  ads. 
Works  up  more  fire  and  colour  in  their  cheeks: 
Were   you    with    these,  my  prince,  you'd  soi 

forget 
The  pale  unripcn'd  beauties  of  the  north. 

JUBA. 

Tis  not  a  set  of  features,  or  complexion. 
The  tincture  of  a  skin,  that  1  admire. 
Beauty  soon  grows  familiar  to  the  lover. 
Fades  in  his  eye,  and  palls  upon  the  sense. 
The  virtuous  Marcia  towers  above  her  sex : 
True,  she  is  fair,  (oh,  how  divinely  fair !) 
But  still  the  lovely  maid  improves  her  charms. 
With  inward  gpreatness,  unaffected  wisdom. 
And  sanctity  of  manners.     Cato*s  soul 
Shines  out  in  every  thing  she  acts  or  speaks^ 
Wiiile  winning  iniklness  and  attractive  smiles 
Dwell  in  her  looks,  and  with  becoming  grace 
Soften  the  rigour  of  her  £sther^s  virtues. 

SYPHAX. 

How  does  your  tongue  grow  wanton  in  b 
praise! 
,  But  on  my  knees  1  beg  you  would  consider— 

£nitr  MARCIA  arul  LUClA. 
JUBA. 

Hah!   Syphax,  is*t  not  she! — Slie  moves  ti 
way: 

fAnd  with  her  Lucia,  Lacius's  fair  daughter. 
My  heart  beats  thick— 1  pr'ythee,  Syphax,  ks 
me. 


CATO. 
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Ten  thousand  canes  fasten  On  them  both  ! 
tiow  will  thiit  woman  with  a  single  glance 
Undo,  what  I've  been  labouring  all  this  while. 

lExit. 

JVBA,  MARCTA,  LUCIA- 

JUBA. 

Hail  charming  maid,  how  does  thy  beauty  smooth 
The  face  of  war,  and  make  ev'n  horrour  smile ! 
At  sight  of  th^e  my  heart  shakes  off  its  sorrows; 
I  feel  a  dawn  of  joy  break  in  upon4ne, 
And  for  a  while  forget  th*  approach  of  Cssar. 

MARCIA. 

I  should  be  grier'd,  young  prince,  to  think  my 
presence 
Unbent  your  thoughts,  and  slacken'd  them  to  arms, 
While,  warm  with  slaughter,  our  victorious  foe 
Threatens  aloud,  and  calls  you  to  the  field. 

JDBA. 

O  Marcia,  let  me  hbpe  thy  kind  concerns 
And  gentle  wishes  follow  me  to  battle! 
The  thought  will  give  new  vigour  to  my  arm. 
Add  strengtkand  weight  to  my  desccnding'sword. 
And  drive  itW  a  tempest  on  the  foe. 

MARCIA. 

My  prayers  and  wishes  always  shall  attend 
The  friends  of  Rome,  the  glorious  cause  of  virtue. 
And  men  approved  of  by  the  gods  and  Cato. 

JUBA. 

That  Juba  may  deserve  thy  pious  cares, 
rU  gaze  for  ever  on  thy  godlike  fathert 
Transplanting,  one  by  one,  into  my  life 
His  bright  perfections,  till  1  shine  like  him. 

MARCIA. 

My  father  never  at  a  time  like  this 
Would  lay  out  his  great  soul  in  words,  and  waste 
Such  precious  moments. 

JUBA. 

Thy  reproofs  are  just, 
Tboo  virtuont  maid :  I'll  hasten  to  my  troops. 
And  fire  their  languid  souls  with  Cato's  virtue; 
If  e'er  I  lead  them  to  the  field,  when  all 
The  war  shall  stand  rang'd  in  its  just  array. 
And  dreadful  pomp,  then  will  I  think  on  thee ! 

0  lovely  maid,  then  will  I  think  on  thee ! 
And,  in  the  shock  of  charging  hosts,  remember 
What  glonoiis  deeds  should  grace  the  mau,  who 

hopes 
For  Marcia*8  love.  [ExU. 

LUCTA. 

Marcia,  yon*re  too  setere: 
How  could  yon  chide  th«  young  good-natur'd 

prince. 
And  drive  him  from  yoin  with  so  stem  an  air, 
A  prince  that  loves  and  dotes  on  you  to  deatli? 

MARCIA. 

Tis  therefore,  Lucia,  that  I  chide  him  from  me. 
His  air,  his  voice,  his  looks,  and  honest  soul. 
Speak  all  so  movingly  in  his  behalf, 

1  dare  not  trust  myself  to  hear  him  talk. 

LUCIA. 

Why  will  you  fight  against  so  sweet  a  passion, 
Aad  steel  your  |ieart  to  such  a  w»rld  of  charms? 


MiisaA. 

How,  Lucia !  wouId*$t  thou  have  me  sink  away 
In  pleasing  dreams,  and  lo^  myself  in  love. 
When  every  moment  Cato's  life's  at  stake? 
Caesar  comes  arni'd  with  terrour  and  revenge. 
And  aims  his  thunder  at  my  father's  head: 
Should  not  the  sad  occasion  swallow  up 
My  other  cares,.. and  draw  them  all  into  it? 

LUCIA. 

Why  have  not  I  this  constancy  of  mind. 
Who  have  so  many  griefs  to  try  its  force? 
Snre,  Nature  form'd  me  of  her  softest  mould. 
Enfeebled  all  my  soul  with  tender  passions, 
And  sunk  me  ev'n  below  my  own  weak  sejc : 
Pity  and  love,  by  turns,  oppress  my  heart. 

maRcia. 

-  Lucia,  diftburthen  all  thy  cares  on  me. 
And  let  me  share  thy  most  retir'd  distress; 
Tell  me  who  raises  up  this  conflict  in  thee. 

LUCIA. 

I  need  not  blush  to  name  them,  when  I  tell  thet 
They're  Marcia's  brothers,  and  the  sons  of  Cato. 

MARCIA. 

They  both  behold  thee  with  their  sister's  eyes; 
And  often  have  reveal'd  their  passion  to  me. 
But  tell  me,  whose  address  th^  favour'st  mosti 
1  long  to  know,  and  yet  1  dread  to  bear  it 

lUCIA. 

Which  is  it  Marcia  wishes  for? 

MARCIA. 

For  neither—— 
And  yet  for  both— The  youths  have  eoual  share 
In  Marcia's  wishes,  and  divide  their  sister : 
But  tell  me  which  of  them  is  Lucia's  choice  ? 

LUCIA. 

Marcii,  they  both  are  high  in  my  esteem. 
But  in  my  love — Why  wilt  thou  make  me  name 

him  ? 
Thou  know'st,  it  is  a  blind  and  foolish  passion, 
pieas'd  and  disgusted  with  it  knows  not  what. 

MARCIA. 

O  Lucia,  I'm  perplex'd :  O  tell  me  which 
1  must  hereafter  call  my  happy  brother  ? 

LUCIA. 

Suppose  twere  Fortius,  could  you  bkune  tttf- 
choice? 

0  Portias,  thou  hast  stol'n  away  my  soul ! 
With  what  a  gracufut  tendemt- ss  he  loves ! 
And  breathes  the  softest,  the  siiicerest  vows! 
Complacency,  and  truth,  and  manl^^  sweetnettr 
Dwell  ever  on  his  tongue,  and  smooth  his  thoughyta. 
ISIarcus  is  over-warm,  bis  fond  complaints 

Have  so  much  earnestness  and  passion  in  them, 

1  hear  him  with  a  secret  kind  of  dread. 
And  tremble  at  his  vehemtoce  of  temper. 

MARCIA. 

Alas,  poor  youth !  how  canst  thou  throw  him 
^m  thee  ?  [thee  ; 

Lucia,  thou  knuw'st  not  half  the  love  he  bears 
Whene'er  he  speaks  of  thee,  his  heart's  in  flames. 
He  sends  out  all  his  soul  in  every  word,  .[ported. 
And  thinks,  and  talks,  and  looks  like  one  traiia* 
Unhappy  youth !  bow  will  thy  coldness  iiise 
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Tempests  and  storms  in  bis  afflicted  bosom ! 
I  dread  the  consequence — 

LUCIA. 

You  seem  to  plead 
Against  your  brother  Fortius    ■    ' 

BfARCIA. 

•         Heaven  forbid ! 
Had  Fortius  been  the  ansuccefisful  lover, 
The  same  compa&sion  would  have  ftdl'n  on  him. 

LUCI\. 

Was  ever  virgin  love  distrest  like  mine! 
Fortius  liimseir  oft  falls  in  tears  before  me, 
As  if  he  mournM  his  rival's  ill  success, 
Then  bids  roe  hide  the  motions  of  vny  heart, 
Nor  show  which  way  it  turns.    So  much  he  fears 
The  sad  effects  that  it  would  have  ou  Marcus. 

MARCIA. 

He  knows  too  well  how  easily  he*s  fir'd, 
And  would  not  plun^^e  his  brother  in  de^ipatr, 
But  waits  for  happier  times,  and  kinder  moments. 

LUCIA. 

Alas!  too  late  1  find  m3r8clf  involv'd 
In  endless  griefs  and  labyrinths  of  woe. 
Bom  to  tiffliet  my  Marcia's  family. 
And  sow  dissension  in  the  hearts  uf  brothers. 
Tormenting  thought!  it  cuts  me  to  my  soul. 

MARCIA. 

Let  us  not,  Lucia,  aggravate  our  sorrows. 
But  to  the  gods  permit  th'  event  of  things. 
Our  lives,  discoloured  with  our  present  woes. 
May  still  grow  bright,  and  ^mile  with  happier 
hours. 

So  the  pure  limpid  stream,  when  foul  with  stains 
Of  nisbing  torrents,  and  descending  rains, 
Workfi  itself  clear,  and,  as  it  runs,  refines; 
Till,  by  de^ret's  the  floating  mirror  shines. 
Reflects  each  flower  that  on  the  border  grows, 
And  a^  new  Heaven  in  its  fair  bosom  shows. 

lEieunt. 


ACT  IL    SCENE  L 

The  SENATE. 

8EMPRONIUS. 

^    KoME  Still  survives  in  this  assembled  senate ! 
Let  us  remember  we  are  Cato*t(  friends, 
And  act  like  men  who  claim  that  glorious  title. 

LUCIUS. 

Cato  will  soon  be  here,  and  open  to  us 
Th'  occasion  of  our  meeting.     Hark !  he  comes! 

\4  tound  of  trumpets. 
May  all  the  guardian  gods  of  Rome  direct  him ! 

Enter  CATO. 
CATO. 

fathers,  we  once  again  are  met  in  council. 
Cesar's  approach  has  snmmonM  us  together. 
And  Rome  attends  her  fate  from  our  resolves: 
How  shall  we  treat  this  bold  aspiring  man? 
Success  still  fallows  him,  and  backs  hi«  crimes: 
Pharsalia  gave  him  Ifome;  Egypt  has  since 
Received  his  yoke,  and  the  whole  Nile  is  Caesar^s. 
Why  should  I  mention  Juba's  overthrow, 
And  Scipio's  death?  Numidia*s  burniMg  sands 


Still  smoke  with  blood.  TIs  time  we  sbonid  decr» 
What  course  to  take.     Our  foe  advances  on  as, 
And  envies  us  ev*n  Libya's  sultry  deserts.       [fixi 
Fathers,  pronounce  your  thuugbts:  are  they  still 
To  bold  it  out,  and  fight  it  to  the  last? 
Or  are  your  heaits  subdued  at  length,  and  wrooght 
By  time  and  ill  success  to  a  submission? 
Sempruuius,  speak. 

tEMPRONIUS. 

My  voice  is  still  lor  war. 
Gods,  can  a  Roman  senate  long  debate 
Which  of  the  two  to  choose,  slavery  or  death! 
No,  let  us  rise  at  once,  gird  on  our  swouls. 
And,  at  the  head  of  our  remaining  troops. 
Attack  the  foe,  break  through  the  thick  array 
Of  his  throng'd  legions,  and  charge  home  ufM 

him; 
Perhaps  some  arm,  more  lucky  than  the  rest. 
May  reach  his  heart,  and  free  the  world  fnm 

bondage. 
R  ise,  fathers,  rise ;  'tis  Rome  deaiands  your  help ; 
Rise,  and  revenge  her  slaughter'd  citizens. 
Or  share  their  fate:  the  corps  of  half  her  senate 
Manure  the  fields  of  Thessaly,  whUe  we 
Sit  here,  deliberating  in  cold  debsdl^ 
If  we  should  sacrifice  our  lives  to  wDour, 
Or  wear  them  out  in  servitude  and  ch^ns. 
Rouse  up  for  shame !  our  brothers  of  Pbarsalia 
Point  at  their  wounds,  and  cry  aloud— to  battle! 
Great  Pompcy  *s  shade  complains  that  we  are  slov, 
.\ud  8cipio*8  ghost  walks  unreveng*d  amongst  at. 

CATO. 

Let  not  a  torrent  of  Impetaotin  zeal 
Transport  thee  thus  beyond  the  bounds  of  reasoa; 
True  fortitude  is  seen  in  grvat  exploits. 
That  justice  warrants,  and  that  wisdom  guides; 
All  else  is  towerinir  phrensy  and  distraction. 
Are  not  the  lives  of  those,  who  draw  the  swoid 
In  Rome's  defence,  entrusted  to  our  care  ? 
Should  we  thus  lead  them  to  a  field  of  slaughter. 
Might  not  th*  impartial  world  with  reason  say. 
We  lavish^  at  our  deaths  the  blood  of  thousands^ 
To  grace  our  fall,  and  make  our  ruin  glorious? 
Lucius,  we  next  would  know  what's  your  opinioa. 

LUCIUS. 

My  thoughts,  I  must  confess,  are  tum'd  on 
Already  have  our  quarrels  fill'd  the  world  [peace. 
With  widows  and  with  orphans:    Scythia  mouros 
Our  guilty  wars,  and  Earth's  remotest  r^ons 
Lie  half  unpeopled  by  the  feuds  of  Rome: 
Tis  time  to  sheath  the  sword,  and  spare  mankiod. 
It  is  not  Caisar,  but  the  gods,  my  fathers. 
The  gods  declare  against  us,  and  repel 
Our  vain  attempts.    To  urge  the  foe  to  battle, 
(Prompted  by  blind  revenge  and  wild  despair) 
Were  to  refuse  th*  awards  of  providence. 
And  not  to  re%t  in  Heaven's  determination. 
Already  have  we  shown  our  love  to  Rome: 
Now  let  OS  show  submission  to  the  gods. 
We  took  up  arms,  not  to  reven;;e  ourselve*, 
But  free  the  commonwealtli ;  when  this  end  hWtf 
Anns  have  no  further  u«e;  our  country's  cause, 
That  drew  our  swordit^  now  Hftesta  them  from  oqr 
And  bids  us  nnt  delight  in  Roman  blood    [hands, 
Unprofitably  shed ;  what  men  could  do 
Is  done  already:  Heaven  and  Earth  will  witness, 
If  Rome  must  fall,  that  we  are  innocent. 


CATO. 
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tEMPROHlVS. 

This  smooth  discoune  and  mildbehaTioar  oft 
Conceal  a  traitor— Something  whispers  me 
All  is  not  rights— Cato,  beware  of  Laciut. 

[Adde  to  Cuto. 
CATa 

Let  us  appear  not  rash  nor  diffident: 
Immoderate  valour  swells  into  a  fault, 
And  femr,  admitted  into  public  councils, 
Betrays  like  treason.    Let  us  shun  them  both. 
Fathers,  I  cannot  see  that  our  affairs    [round  us ; 
Are  grown  thus  desperate.     We  have  bulwarks 
"Within  our  walls  are  troops  inur*d  to  toil 
In  Afiric*i  heats,  and  seasonM  to  the  Sun; 
Numidia's  spacious  kingdom  lies  behind  us. 
Ready  to  rise  at  its  young  princess  call. 
Whilst  there  is  hope,  do  not  distrust  the  gods; 
But  wait  at  lea«;t  till  Ciesar's  near  approach 
Force  us  to  yield.    Twill  never  be  too  late 
To  sue  for  chains,  and  own  a  conqueror. 
Why  should  Rome  fall  a  moment  ere  her  time  ? 
No,  let  us  draw  her  term  of  freedom  out 
In  its  full  length,  and  spin  it  to  the  last. 
So  shall  we  gain  still  one  day's  liberty; 
And  let  me  pfliph,  but  in  Cdto's  judgment, 
A  day,  an  hoVof  virtuous  libertyi 
y^  worth  a  wbolie  eternity  iu  bondage. 

EfUer  MARCUS. 
MARCUS. 

Fathers,  this  moment  as  1  watch*d  th«  gates, 
Ixxig'd  on  my  post,  a  herald  is  arrived 
From  Cie^r's  camp,  and  with  him  comes  old 

Dccius, 
The  Roman  knight;  he  carries  in  his  looks 
Impatience,  and  demands  to  speak  to  Cato. 

CATO. 

By  your  permission,  fiEUhers,  bid  him  enter. 

[£ji/  Marcut. 
De(Hus  was  once  my  friend ;  but  other  prospects 
Have  loos'd  those  ties,  and  bound  him  fast  to 
His  message  may  determine  our  resolves.  [Csesar. 

Enter  OBCius. 

DECIUS. 

Caesar  sends  health  to  Cato— 

CATO. 

Could  he  send  it 
To  Cato's  slaughter'd  friends,  it  would  be  welcome. 
Ate  not  your  orders  to  address  the  senate  ? 

DECIUS. 

My  business  is  with  Cato:  Cxsar  sees  [knows 
The  streigfaU  to  which  you're  driven;  and, as  he 
Cato*8  high  worth,  is  anxious  for  his  life. 

CATO. 

My  life  is  graAed  on  the  fate  of  Rome: 
Would  he  save  Cato,  bid  him  spare  his  country. 
Tell  yoar  dictator  this ;  apd  tell  him  Cato 
Pitdains  a  life,  which  he  has  power  to  offsr. 

DECIVt. 

Rome  an4  her  srpators  submit  to  CsMar ; 
fler  generals  and  her  consuls  are  no  mure. 
Who   check'd   his    conquests,  and  denyM    his 

triumphs. 
fTkf  viU  w«t  Cato  b?  this  Char's  friend? 


CATO.  - 

Those  very  reasons,  thou  hast  urg'd,  forbid  it» 

DECIUS. 

Cato,  Tye  orders  to  expostulate, 
And  reason  with  you  as  from  friend  to  friend: 
Think  on  the  storm  that  gathers  o'er  your  head. 
And  threatens  every  hour  to  burst  iipon  it; 
Still  may  you  stand  liich  in  your  country's  honours. 
Po  but  comply,' and  make  your  peace  with  Csesar, 
Rome  will  rejoice,  and  cast  its  ey&i  on  Cato, 
As  on  the  second  of  mankind. 

CATO. 

No  more! 
I  must  not  think  of  life  on  such  conditions. 

DECIUS. 

CiPsar  is  well  acquainted  with  your  virtues. 
And  therefore  sets  this  value  on  your  life: 
Let  him  but  know  the  price  of  Cato'a  friendship. 
And  name  your  terms. 

CATO. 

Bid  him  disband  his  legions. 
Restore  the  commonwealth  to  liberty. 
Submit  his  actions  to  the  public  censure. 
And  stand  the  judgment  of  a  Roman  senate. 
Bid  him  do  this,  and  Cato  is  bis  friend. 

DECIUS. 

Cato,  tlie  u'orld  talks  loudly  of  your  wisdom— 

CATO. 

Nay  more,  though  Cato's  voice  was  ne'er  em- 
ployed 
To  clear  the  guilty,  and  to  varnish  crimes. 
Myself  will  mount  the  rostrum  in  his  favour, 
And  strive  to  gain  his  pardon  from  the  people, 

DECIUS. 

A  style  like  this  becomes  a  conqueror. 

CATO. 

Decius,  a  style  lika  this  becomes  a  Romaq. 

DECIUS. 

What  is  a  Roman,  that  is  C«sar*s  foe? 

CATO. 

Greater  than  Cesar,  he's  a  firiend  to  virtue. 

DEaus. 

Consider,  Cato,  you're  in  Utica, 
And  at  the  head  of  your  own  little  senate; 
You  don't  now  thunder  in  the  capitol. 
With  all  the  mouths  of  Rome  to  second  you, 

CATO. 

Let  him  consider  that,  who  drives  us  hither: 
'Tis  Caesar's  sn^ord  has  made  Rome's  senate  little^ 
And  thion'd  its  ranks.    Alas !  thy  dazzled  eye 
BehoMs  this  man  in  a  false  glaring  light,     [him; 
*Which  conquest  and  success  have  thrown  uppu 
Didst  thou  but  view  him  right,  thou'dst  cee  him 

black 
With  murder,  treason,  sacrilege,  and  cripies 
That  strike  my  soul  with  horrour  but  to  miiM 

them. 
I  know  thou  look'st  on  me,  as  on  a  wretch 
Beset  with  ills,  and  cover'd  with  misfortunes; 
But  by  the  gods  1  swear,  millions  of  woNds 
Should  oorer  buy  mfi  t9  be  like  that  Cassar. 
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'DBcmi: 

.  Does  Cato  send  this  al]tw<^r  back  to  Cesar, 
For  all  his  generous  cares, and profier*d  friendship? 

CATO. 

His  cares  for  me  are  insolent  and  vain : 
Presumptuous  man !  the  gods  take  care  of  Cato. 
Would  Csesar.show  the  greatness  of  his  soul. 
Bid  him  employ  his  care  for  these  my  friends, 
And  makt;  good  use  of  his  ill-gotteYi  power 
By  sheltering  men  much  hetter  than  himsdf, 

DECIU8. 

Your  high  unconquer'd  heart  makes  you  forget 
That  you*re  a  uian.  You  rush  on  your  destruction. 
But  I  have  done.     When  I  relate  hereafter 
The  tale  of  this  unhappy  embassy. 
All  Rome  will  be  in  tears.  [Exit. 

•KMPROMIUS. 

Catu,  we  thank  thee. 
The  mighty  genius  of  immortal  Rome 
Speaks  in  thy  voice,  thy  soul  breathes  liberty: 
Caesar  will  shrink  to  hear  the  words  thou  utter*st; 
And  shudder  in  the  midst  of  all  his  conquests. 

UJCIUS. 

The  senate  owns  its  gmtitude  to  Cato, 
Who  with  so  great  a  soul  consults  its  safety. 
And  guards  our  lives  while  he  neglects  his  own. 

SEIIPROIIIUS. 

Sempronios  gives  no  thanks  on  this  account. 
Lucius  seems  fond  of  life  ;  but  what  is  life? 
Tis  not  to  stalk  about,  and  draw  freifti  air 
Frum  time  to  time,  or  gaase  upon  the  Sun; 
Tis  to  be  finee.     Whon  liberty  is  gone. 
Life  grotvs  insipid,  aud  hafl  lost  its  relisb. 
<>  could  my  dying  hand  but  lod^e  a  sword 
|n  Caesar*s  bosom,  and  revenge  my  country, 
By  Heavens  1  could  enjoy  the  pan^s  of  death. 
And  smile  in  agony, 

LUCIUS. 

Others  perhaps 
May  serve  their  country  with  as  warm  a  zeal,    • 
Though  *tis  not  kindled  into  so  much  rage. 

BEfifPnONIUS. 

This  sober  conduct  is  a  mighty  yirtfie 
In  luke-warm  patriots, 

CATO. 

Come !  no  more,  5te|npronius : 
All  here  are  friends  to  Rome,  and  to  each  other. 
Let  IIS  not  weaken  still  the  weaker  side. 
By  our  divisions. 

SEMFROHriUS. 

Cato,  my  resentments 
Are  sacrificed  to  Rome— 1  stand  rcprov'd. 

CATO. 

Fathers,  'tis  time  you  come  to  a  resolve. 

LUCIUS. 

Cato,  we  all  go  into  your  opinion. 
C^8etiar*s  behavipur  has  convincM  the  sena^ 
We  ought  to  bold  it  out  till  terms  arrive. 

SEMPRONIUS. 

We  ought  to  bold  it  out  till  death;  but,  Cato, 
lAy  private  voio^  is  drowA*d  amid  the  feoate^fc 


CATe. 

Then  let  us  rise,  my  fnemb,  and  ttriTe  to  ffll 
This  little  interval,  this  pause  of  life, 
(While  yet  our  liberty  and  fates  are  doobdnl) 
With  rifsolution,  friendship,  Ronmn  bravery. 
And  all  the  virtues  we  can  crowd  into  it; 
That  Heaveu  may  say,  it  ought  to  be  prulong'd. 
Fathers,  iarewell-^The  young  Numidian  prince 
Comes  forward,  and  expects  to  know  otu*  couoids. 

[E»ami  Sauton, 

Enter  JUBA. 

CATO. 

Juba,  the  Roman  senate  has  rcsolr'd. 
Till  time  give  better  prospects,  still  to  keep 
The  smord  unsheathed,  and  turn  its  edge  on 

JUBA. 

The  resolution  fits  a  Roman  senate. 
But,  Cato,  lend  roc  for  a  while  thy  patience. 
And  condescend  to  hear  a  young  man  speak. 

My  father,  when  some  days  before  his  death 
He  order'd  me  to  march  for  Utica,^ 
(Alas!   1  thought  not  then  his  death  so  near!) 
Wept  o*er  me,  press*d  me  in  his  aged  arms. 
And  as  his  griefs  gave  way,  **  Myffw,'*  said  be, 
"  Whatever  fortune  shall  liefal  thy  fother. 
Be  Cato*s  friend  j  he*]l  train  thee  up  to  great 
And  virtuous  deeds:  do  but  observe  him  well, 
Thou'It  shun  misfortunes,  or  thou*lt  learn  to  bear 
them. 

CATO. 

Juba,  thy  father  was  a  «rorthy  prince. 
And  morited,  alas!  a  better  fate; 
But  Heaven  thou^^ht  otherwise. 

JUBA. 

My  Other's  fate, 
In  spite  of  all  the  fortitude  that  shines 
Before  my  fare,  in  CatoN  great  example, 
Subdues  my  soul,  and  fills  my  eyes  with  tears. 

CATO. 

It  is  an  honest  sorrow,  and  becomes  thee. 

JUBA. 

,    My  father  drew  respect  from  foreign  clime$: 
The  kingrs  of  Atric  sought  him  for  their  friend, 
Kings  far  remote,  that  rule,  as  fame  reports, 
Behind  the  hidden  sources  Of  the  Nile, 
In  distant  worlds,  on  t'other  side  the  Sun: 
Oft  have  their  binck  amliassadors  appear'd, 
Loadcn  with  gifts,  aud  fiUM  the  courts  of  Zans. 

CATO. 

I  am  no  stranger  to  thy  father's  greatoess. 

JPBA. 

I  would  not  boast  the  greatness  of  my  father^ 
But  point  out  new  alliances  to  Cato. 
Had  we  not  better  leave  this  Utica, 
To  arm  Numidia  in  our  cause,  ainl  court 
Th'  assistance  of  my  father's  powerful  friends) 
Did  t'uey  know  Cato,  our  remotest  kiujE^ 
Would  pour  embattled  multitudes  about  him; 
Their  swarthy  hosts  would  darken  all  our  plaioSt 
Doubling  the  native  horrour  of  the  war. 
And  making  death  more  grim. 

CATO. 

And  canyt  tboa  tliiik 


Cito  win  fly  belbre  the  sword  of  Cesar? 
Reduced,  tike  Hannibal,  to  seek  relief 
From  court  to  court,  and  wander  up  and  dowoy 
A  vagabond  in  Afric!  > 

JUBA. 

Cato,  perhaps 
l\n  too  olBcioas;  but  my  forward  cares 
Would  fain  prenerve  a  life  of  so  much  value. 
My  heart  is  wounded,  when  I  see  such  virtue 
Afflicted  by  the  weigrht  of  such  misfortunes. 

CATO. 

• 

Thy  nobleness  of  soul  obliges  me. 
But  know,  youi.g  prince,  that  valour  soars  above 
What  the  world  calls  misfortune  and  afflict  ion. 
These  are  not  ills;  else  would  they  never  fall 
On  Heaven*6  first  favourites,  and  the  bc«t  of  men: 
The  gods,  in  bouoty,  work  up  storms  about  us. 
That  give  nuiukind  o(!casiou  to  exert 
Their  hidden  strength,  and  throw  out  into  practice 
Virtues,  tliat  sbuu  the  day,  and  lie  conceal'd 
1b  the  smooth  seasons,  and  the  calms  of  life. 

JUBA. 

I*m  charQi*d  whene'er  thou  talk'st !  I  pant  for 
virtue?^ 
And  all  my  fOol  endeavours  at  perfection. 

CATO. 

Dost  thou  love  watching,  abstinence,  and  toil. 
Laborious  virtues  all?  learn  them  from  Cato: 
Success  and  fortune  must  thou  learn  from  Caesar. 

JVBA. 

The  best  good-fortune  that  can  fall  on  Juba, 
The  whole  success  at  which  my  h^art  aspires, 
Depends  on  Cato. 

CATO. 

Wliat  does  Joba  say? 
Thy  words  confound  me. 

JUBA. 

I  would  fain  retract  them. 
G  ire  them  me  bock  again.   They  aim'd-at  nothing. 

CATO. 

Tell  me  thy  wish,  young  prince;  make  not  my 
A  stranger  to  thy  thoughts.  [ear 

JUBA. 

Oh,  they're  extravagant > 
Still  let  me  hide  them. 

CATO. 

What  can  Juba  ask 
That  Cato  will  refuse ! 

JUBA. 

I  (ear  to  name  it 
Harcia— inherits  all  her  father's  virtues. 

CATO. 

WJMt  wouldst  thon  say } 

JUBA. 

Cato,  thon  hast  a  daughter. 

CATO. 

Adieu,  yonng  prince:  1  would  not  bear  a  word 
Should  lessen  thee  in  my  esteem:  remembor 
The  hand  of  fate  is  over  us,  and  Heaves 
^i»ata  a^erity  ^rom  all  our  thon^ta; 


CATO.  59$ 

It  is  not  BOW  a  tine  to  talk  of  angfat 

But  chains,  or  conquest;  liberty,  or  death.  IBaim 

Enter  8YPHAX. 
8YPHAX. 

How's  this,  my  prince !  what,  cover'd  with  con- 
You  look  as  if  yon  stem  philosopher  [fbsion  } 
Had  just  now  chid  you. 

JUBA. 

Syphax,  I'm  undone! 

SyPMAX. 

I  know  it  welL 

JUBA. 

Cato  thinks  meanly  of  mes.  ! 

SYPHAX. 

And  so  will  all  mankind. 

JUBA. 

I've  open'd  to  blm 
The  weakness  of  my  soul — ^my  love  for  Marcia* 

8YPHAX. 

Cato's  a  proper  person  to  entrust 
A  love-tale  wiUi ! 

JUBA. 

Oh,  I  could  pierce  my  heart. 
My  foolish  heart!  was  ever  wretch  like  Juba? I* 

lYPUAX. 

Alas !  my  prince,  how  are  you  chang'd  of  late! 
Pve  known  young  Juba  rise  t>eifbre  the  Sun, 
To  beat  the  thicket  where  the  tiger  slept. 
Or  seek  the  lion  in  his  dreadful  haunts : 
How  did  the  colour  mount  into  your  cheeks,  |jroa « 
When  first  you  rous'd  him  to  the  ehasc!  I've  sees 
Ev'n  in  the  Libyan  dog-dajrs  hunt  him  down. 
Then  charge  him  close,  provoke  him  to  the  cagv 
Of  fangs  and  claws,  and,  stooping  from  your  horse, 
Uivet  the  panting  savage  to  the  ground. 

JUBA. 

Pr'ythee,  no  more! 

SYPHAX. 

How  would  the  old  king  smile 
To  see  you  weigh  the  paws,  when  tipp'd  with  gold. 
And  throw  the  shaggy  spoils  about  your  shoulders! 

JUBA. 

S3rphax,  this  old  man's  talk  (though  honey 
flow'd 
In  every  word)  would  now  lose  all  its  sweetness. 
Cato's  displeased,  and  Marcia  lost  for  ever! 

SYPHAX. 

Young  prince,  I  yet  could  give  you  good  advict. 
Marcia  might  still  be  yours. 

JUBA. 

What  say'st  thou,  Syphax  ? 
By  Heavens,  thou  turn'st  me  all  into  attention. 

SYPHAX. 

Marcia  might  still  be  yours. 

JUBA. 

As  how,  dear  Syphax  ? 

SYPHAX. 

Joba  cocDmands  Konidia^s  bardy  troops^ 
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Mounted  on  itteeds  iraui*d  to  the  restraint 
Of  carbs  or  bits,  and  fleeter  than  the  winds: 
Give  but  the  word,  we'll  snatch  this  damsel  up, 
And  bear  her  off. 

JUBA. 

Can  such  dishonest  thoughts 
Ris^  up  in  man !  wouldst  thou  seduce  my  3routh 
To  do  an  act  that  would  destroy  my  honour  ? 

8YPHAZ. 

Gods»  I  could  tear  my  beard  to  hear  you  talk  ! 
Honour's  a  fine  imaginary  notion, 
That  draws  in  raw  and  unexperienced  men 
To  real  mischiefs,  while  they  hunt  a  shadow. 

JUBA. 

Wonld'st  thou  degrade  thy  prince  into  a  ruffian  ? 

SYPHAX. 

The  boasted  ancestors  pf  these  great  men, 
Whose  virtues  you  admire,  were  all  such  ruffians. 
This  dread  of  nations,  this  almighty  Rome, 
That  comprehends  in  her  wide  empire's  bounds 
All  under  Heaven,  was  founded  on  a  rape. 
Your  Scipios,  Cassars,  Pompeys,  and  your  Catos 
(These  gods  on  Earth)  are  all  the  spurious  brood 
Of  violated  maids,  of  ravish'd  Sabines. 

JUBA. 

Syphax,  I  fear  that  hoary  head  of  thine 
Abounds  too  much  in  our  Numidian  wiles. 

SYPHAX. 

Indeed,  my  prince,  you  want  to  know  the  world. 
You  have  not  read  mankhid:  your  youth  admires 
The  throes  and  swellings  of  a  Roman  soul, 
Cato's  bold  flights,  th*  extravagance  of  virtue. 

JUBA. 

If  knowledge  of  the  world  makes  man  per(idiouS> 
Id  ay  Juba  ever  live  in  ignorance! 

8YPUAX. 

Go,  go,  you're  young. 

JUBA. 

Gods,  must  I  tamely  bear 
This  arrogance  unanswer'dl  tbou'rt  a  traitor, 
A  false  old  traitor. 

lYPHAX. 

I  have  gone  too  far.  [Aside, 

JUBA. 

Cato  sball  know  the  baseness  of  thy  souL 

SYPHAX. 

1  must  appease  this  storm,  or  perish  in  it. 

[Aside, 
Young  prince,  behold  the^c  looks,  that  are  grown 
Beneath  a  helmet  io  your  father*s  battles,    [white 

JUBA. 

Those  locks  shall  ne^cr  protect  thy  insolence. 

SYPHAX. 

Must  one  rash  word,  the  infirmity  of  age, 
Throw  down  the  merit  of  my  better  years? 
This  the  reward  of  a  whole  life  of  service! 
Curse  on  the  boy !  how  steadily  he  hears  me ! 

[Ai(lde. 

JUBA. 

Is  it  because  the  throne  of  my  forefathers 
Still  stands  unfiil'd,  and  that  Nqinidia*s  crown 


Hangs  doubtful  yet  whofe  head' it  sliall  endoi^. 
Thou  thus  presum'st  to  treat  tby  prioce  witJi  sconi^ 

SYPHAX. 

Why  will  you  rife  my  heart  with  such  expres- 
Does  not  old  Syphax  follow  you  to  war  ?    [siou? 
What  are  his  arms }  why  does  be  load  with  daits 
His  trembling  handy  and  chisb  beneath  a  casqai 
His  wrinkled  brows?  what* is  it  be  aspires  to? 
is  it  not  this  ?  to  shed  the  slow  remains. 
His  last  poor  ebb  of  blood,  in  your  defence? 

JUBA* 
Syphax,  no  more !  I  would  not  bear  jou  talk. 

SYPHAX. 

Not  hear  me  talk !  what,  when  my  laith  to  Jobs, 
My  royal  master's  son,  is  callM  in  question  ? 
My  prince  may  strike  me  dead,  and  1*11  be  duab: 
But,  whilst  1  live,  I  must  not  hold  my  tongue. 
And  languish  out  old  age  in  his  displeasare. 

JUBA. 

Thou  know*st  the  way  too  well  into  my  hcait; 
I  do  believe  thee  loyal  to  tby  prince. 

SYPHAX. 

What  greater  instance  can  I  givtf  Pre  oiler'd 
To  do  an  action  which  my  soul  abhois. 
And  gain  you  whom  you  love  at  any  price. 

JUBA. 

Was  this  thy  motive?  I  have  been  too  hasty. 

SYPHAX. 

And  His  for  this  my  prince  has  call'd  me  traitor ! 

JUBA. 

Sure  thou  mistak^st.    I  did  not  call  thee  so. 

SYPHAX. 

You  did  indeed,  my  prince;  you  cali'd  metrsi- 
tor: 
Nay,  further,  threatcn*d  you'd  complain  to  Cato. 
Of  what,  my  prince,  wonkl  you  complain  to  Cato.^ 
That  Syphax  loves  you,  and  would  sacrifice 
His  life,  nay  more,  his  honour,  in  your  ser\  ice  } 

JUBA. 

Syphax,  I  know  thoti  lov*st  me,  but  indeed 
Thy  zeal  for  Juba  carrietl  thee  too  far. 
Honour's  a  sacred  tic,  the  law  of  kings. 
The  noble  mind's  distinguishing  perfection. 
That  aids  and  strengthens  virtue  where  it  m«etf 

her, 
And  imitates  her  actions  wh<>re  she  is  not: 
It  ought  not  to  be  sported  with. 

SYPHAX. 

By  Hea\*ens 
I*m  ravish *d  v/hen  you  talk  thu$, though  you  chide 
Alas,  IVe  hitherto  been  us'd  to  think  [Die* 

A  blind  ofTicious  zeal  to  scr^'c  my  king 
The  ruling  principle,  that  ought  to  burn  ^ 
And  quench  all  others  in  a  subjects  heart. 
Happy  the  people  who  preserve  their  honour 
By  die  same  duties  that  oblige  their  prince! 

UBA. 

Syphax,  thou  now  beginu*8t  to  speak  tbyselC 
Numidia's  grown  a  scorn  among  the  nations 
For  bieacb  of  public  vows.    Our  Punic  faith 
Is  Infamous,  and  branded  to  a  proverb. 
Syphax,  we'll  join  our  cares,  to  purge  away 
Our  country*s'orimes,  and  clear  her  repiftattotk  - 


CATO. 
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STPHAX. 

e  me,  prince,  you  make  old  Syphax  weep 
you  talk — but  »ti8  with  tears  of  joy. 
our  father's  crown  adorn  your  brows, 
I  will  be  blest  by  Cato's  lectures, 

JUBA. 

IX,  thy  hand!  we'll  mutually  forget 
-mth  of  youth)  and  fro  ward  uess  of  age : 
ince  esteems  thy  worth,  and  loves    thy 
ie  sceptre  comes  into  my  hand,     [person, 
shall  stand  the  second  in  my  kingdom. 

8YPHAX. 

will  yon  overwhelm  my  age  with  kindness? 
glows  burtbcnsome,  I  shan't  support  it. 

JUBA. 

ax,  farewell.     IMl  hence,  and  try  to  find 
lest  occasion  that  may  set  me  right 
*s  thoughts,     rd  rather  have  that  man 
e  my  deeds,  than  worlds  for  my  admirers. 

lExii. 

8YPHAX. 

ig  men  soon  give,  and  soon  forget  affronts; 
:  is  slow  in  both—*'  A  false  old  traitor!'* 
dear: 

words,  rash  boy,  may  chance  to  cost  thee 
irt  had  still  some  foolish  fondness  for  tbcc: 
ncet  'tis  gone;  I  give  it  to  the  winds :^ 
Vm  wholly  thine — 

Enter  sempronius. 

8YPHAX. 

All  bail,  Semproniui ! 
Cato's  senate  is  resolved  to  wait 
ry  of  a  siege,  before  it  yields. 

SEMPRONIUS. 

tiax,  we  both  were  on  the  verge  of  fate : 
I  declared  for  peace,  and  terms  were  offer'd 
bo  by  a  messenger  from  Cssar. 
I  they  sabmit  ere  our  designs  are  ripe. 
*fb  must  perish  in  the  common  wreck, 
1  a  general  undistinguished  ruin. 

fVPHAX. 

how  stands  Cato  ? 

SEMPRONIUS. 

Thou  hast  seen  mount  Atlas: 
storms  and  tempests  thunder  on  its  bro^TS, 
ceans  break  their  billows  at  its  feet, 
ids  unmov*d,  and  glories  in  its  height. 
is  that  haughty  man;  his  towering  soul, 
t  all  the  shocks  and  injuries  of  fortune, 
superior,  and  looks  down  on  %/esar. 

SYPHAX. 

t  what's  this  messenger? 

SBMPRON      S. 

Tve  practis'd  with  him, 
ownd  a  means  to  let  the  victor  know 
Syphax  and  Sempronius  are  his  friends. 
!t  me  now  examiue  in  my  torn: 

»a  fix*d  ? 

SYPHAX. 

Yes,  but  it  is  to  Cato. 
ry'd  the  force  of  every  reason  on  him, 
'd  and  caress'd,  been  angry » sooth'd  again^ 
safety,  life,  and  interest,  in  his  sight ; 
il  are  vain,  he  scorns  them  ail  for  Cato. 


SEMPROmUS. 

Come,  'tis  no  matter,  we  shall  do  without  him 
He  '11  make  a  pretty  figure  in  a  triumph. 
And  serve  to  trip  before  the  victor's  chariot. 
Syphax,  I  now  may  hope  thou  hast  forsook 
Thy  Juba*8  cause,  and  wishest  Marcia  mine. 

SYPHAX. 

May  she  be  thine  as  fast  as  thou  wouldst  bavo 
her! 

SEMPRONIUS. 

Syphax,  I  love  that  woman ;  tnough  1  curse 
Her  and  myself,  yet  spite  of  me,  I  love  her. 

SYPHAX. 

Make  Cato  sure,  and  give  up  Utlca ; 
Csesar  will  ne'er  refiisc  thee  such  a  trifle. 
But  are  thy  troops  prepar'd  for  a  revolt? 
Does  tlie  sedition  catch  from  man  to  man. 
And  run  among  their  ranks? 

SEMPRONIUS. 

All,  all  is  ready. 
The  factious  leaders  are  our  friends,  that  spread 
Murmiurs  and  discontents  among  the  soldiers. 
They  count  their  toilsome  marches,  long  tatigues , 
Unusual  fastings ;  and  will  bear  no  more 
This  medley  of  philosophy  and  war. 
Wiehiu  an  hour  they  Ml  storm  the  senate-house. 

SYPHAX. 

Mean-while  I'll  draw  up  my  Numidian  tro^ 
Within  the  square  to  exercise  their  arms. 
And,  as  I  see  occasion,  favour  thee. 
I  lau^h  to  think  how. your  unshaken  Cato 
Will  look  aghast,  while  unforeseen  destruction 
Pours  in  upon  him  thus  from  every  side. 
So,  where  our  wide  Numidian  wastes  extend^ 
Sudden  th*  impetuous  hurricanes  descend, 
Wheel  through  the  air,  in  circling  eddies  play. 
Tear  up  the-sands,  and  sweep  whole  plains  away* 
The  helpless  traveller,  with  wild  surprise. 
Sees  the  dry  desert  all  around  him  rise, 
And,  smotber'd  in  the  dusty  whirlwind,  dies. 


ACT  III.    SCENE  L 

MARCUS  and  PORTIUS. 
MARCUS. 

Thanks  to  my  stars,  I  have  not  rang'd  about 
The  wilds  of  life,  ere  I  could  find  a  firiend; 
Nature  first  pointed  out  my  Fortius  to  me. 
And  early  taught  me,  by  her  secret  force,_ 
To  love  thy  person,  ere  1  knew  thy  merit; 
Till,  what  was  instinct,  grew  up  into  friendship.' 

PORTIUS. 

Marcus*  the  friendships  of  the  world  are  oft    .. 
Confederacies  in  vice,  or  leagues  of  pleasure; 
Ours  has  :»evcrest  virtue  for  its  basis. 
And  such  a  friendship  ends  not  but  with  life. 

MARCUS. 

Portias,  thou  know'st  my  soul  in  all  its  weak- 
ness; 
Then  pr'ythce  spare  me  on  its  tender  side. 
Indulge  me  but  in  love,  my  other  passions 
Shall  rise  an4  fall  by  virtue's  nicest  rales. 
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pcmnvs. 

.  When  loTe  's  well-tiin'd,  tis  not  a  firalt  to  love. 
The  strong,  the  brave,  the  virtuous,  and  the  wis^, 
Sink  in  the  soft  captivity  together.  .  . 

I  would  not  urge  thee  to  dismiss  thy  passion, 
(I  know  'twere  vain)  but  to  suppress  its  fbroe. 
Till  better  times  may  jnake  it  look  more  grac«ftil. 

MARCUS. 

Alas!  thou  talk'st  like  one  who  never  felt 
Th*  impatient  throbs  and  longings  of  a  soul. 
That  pants  and  reachus  after  distant  good. 
A  lover  does  not  live  by  vulgar  time: 
Believe  me,  Portius,  in  my  Lucia's  absence 
Life  hangs  upon  me,  and  becomes  a  burden; 
And  yet  when  1  behold  the  charmins:  maid^ 
I  *m  ten-times  more  undone;  while  hope,  and  fear. 
And  grief,  and  rage,  and  love,  rise  up  at  ouc^ 
And  with  variety  of  pain  distract  me; 

FORTIUS. 

What  can  thy  Fortius  do  to  give  thee  help  ? 

MARCUS. 

Fortius,  thou  oft  enjoy'st  the  fair-one's  presence. 
Then  undertake  my  cause,  and  plead  it  to  her 
With  all  the  strength  and  beat  of  eloquence 
Fraternal  love  and  friendship  can  inspire; 
Tell  her  thy  brother  laneuishes  to  death. 
And  fades  aivay,  and  withers  in  his  bloom; 
That  be  forgets  his  sleep,  and  loaths  his  food; 
That  youth,  and  health,  and  war,  are  joyless  to 

him: 
Describe  his  anxious  days  and  restless  nights. 
And  all  the  torments  that  thou  seest  me  suffer. 

FORTIUS. 

Marcus,  T  beg  thee,  give  me  not  an  office 
That  suits  with  me  so  ill.     Thou  know*6t  my 
temper. 

MARCUS. 

Wilt  thou  behold  me  sinking  in  my  woes? 
And  wilt  thou  nut  reach  out  a  friendly  arm, . 
To  raise  me  from  amidst  this  plunge  of  sorrows  ? 

FORTIUS. 

Marcus,  thou  canst  not  ask  what  I'd  refuse. 
But  here  believe  me  Tve  a  thousand  reasons— 

MARCUS. 

I  know  thouMt  say,  my  passion's  out  of  season. 
That  Cato's  great  example  and  misfortunes 
Should  both  conspire  to  drive  it  from  my  thoughts. 
But  what's  nil  this  to  one  who  loves  like  me  ? 
Oh  Fortius,  Fortius,  from  my  soul  I  wish 
Thou  didst  but  know  thyself  what  'tis  to  love! 
Then  would'st  thou  pity  and  assist  thy  brother. 

FORTIUS. 

What  should  I  do  !  If  I  disclose  my  passion, 
Our  fri<'nds^np's  at  an  cud  :  if  I  conceal  it, 
The  world  will  call  me  false  to  a  friend  aud  brother. 

MARCUS. 

But  see  where  Lucia,  at  her  wonted  hour. 
Amid  the  cool  of  yon  hi<rh  marble  arch. 
Enjoys  the  noon-day  breeze!  observe  her, Fortius! 
That  face,  that  shape,  those  eyes,  that  Heaven  of 

beauty ! 
Observe  her  well,  ahd  blame  me  if  thou  canst. 


FOEntrv. 

She  sees  tm,  and  advances—* 

•     MARCUS. 

iniwitharmw. 
And  leave  you  for  a  while.     Remember,  PortiiSy 
Thy  brother's  life  depend*  upon  thy  tongue. 

Enter  IXCtA. 
LUCIA. 

Bid  not  1  see  yoor  brother  Marcos  bere  ? 
Why  did  he  fly  the  place,  and  ah.«m  my  pveseacef 

FORTIVt. 

Ob,  Luoia,  language  is  too  fi&int  to  show 
His  rage  o£  love ;  it  preys  upon  his  life; 
He  pines,  he  sickens,  he  despairs,  he  diet : 
His  passions  and  his  virtue  lie  conliis'dy 
And  mix'd  together  in  so  wild  a  tumult. 
That  the  whole  man  is  quite  disfigur'd  ia  bis. 
Heavensf  would  one  think 'twere  pos^ble  ftr  loie 
To  make  such  ravage  in  a  noble  soul ! 
Oh,  Lucia,  Fm  distress'd!  my  heart  bleeds  fBrUai; 
Bv'n  now,  while  thus  I  stand*  blest  id  thy  picssact, 
A  secret  damp  of  grief -cornea  o'er  my  thoogliCs, 
And  Fm  unhappy,  tliough  thoa  toiil'st  upon  ne. 

LUCIA. 

How  wilt  thou  guard  thy  honour,  in  the  shock . 
Of  love  and  friendship  ?   think  betimes,  my  ^ir^ 

tius, 
Think  how  the  nuptial  tie,  that  might  ensure 
Our  mutual  bliss,  would  raise  to  such  a  height 
Thy  brother's  grieft,  as  might  perhaps  destroy  hiik 

FORTIUS. 

Alas,  poor  youth !    what  dost  thou  think,  mj 
His  generous,  open,  undesiuning  heart       [Lncia? 
Has  begg'd  his  rival  to  solicit  for  him. 
Then  do  not  strike  him  dead  with  a  denial. 
But  hold  him  up  in  life,  and  cheer  his  soul 
With  the  faint  glimmering  of  a  doubtful  hope: 
Ferhaps,  when  we  have  pass*d  these  gloomy  boorf. 
And  weaither'd  out  the  storm  that  b^ts  upon  o»-* 

LUCIA. 

No,  Fortius,  no !  I  see  thy  sister^s  tears. 
Thy  father's  anguish,  and  thy  brother's  death. 
In  the  pursuit  of  our  ill-fated  loves. 
And,  Fortius,  here  I  swear,  to  Heaven  I  sweat, 
To  Heaven,  and  all  the  powers  that  judge  mankiod, 
Never  to  mix  my  plighted  hands  with  thine. 
While  such  a  cloud  of  mischiefs  hangs  about  us: 
J5ut  to  forget  our  loves,  and  drive  thee  out 
From  all  my  thoughts,  as  far — as  1  am  able. 

FORTIUS. 

What  hast  thou  said !  I'm  thunder-struck !— Re- 
Those  hasty  words,  or  I  am  lost  for  ever.       [call 

LUCIA. 

Has  not  the  vow  already  pa^s'd  my  lips? 
The  gods  have  beard  it,  and  'tis  seai'd  in  Heavfa. 
May  all  the  venRcance,  that  was  ever  pour'd 
On  perjured  heads,  o'erwhelm  me,  if  1  break  it! 

FORTIUS.  [4fleraptaae, 

Fix'd  in  astonishment,  I  gaze  npon  thee; 
Like  one  just  blasted  by  a  stroke  from  Heaven, 
Who  pants  for  breath,  and  stiflens,  yet  alive. 
In  dreadful  looks :  a  monnment  of  wrath ! 


CATO. 
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LtCIA* 

leDfth  I've  acted  ray  severegt  part:    ■. 
the  womaa  breaking  in  upon  me, 
nelt  about  my  heart!  my  tears  will  flow. 
by  ril  think  no  morel  the  band  effete- 
ora  thee  from  me,  and  I  must  for^t  thee. 

FORTIUS. 

rd-hearted,  cruel  maid ! 
LUCIA. 

Oh,  stop  those  soandi, 
i  kilKnf  somids!  why  diost  thou  froara  upon 

me? 
lood  runs  cold,  my  heart  forgets  to  heava, 
ife  itself  goes  out  at  thy  displeasure, 
ods  forbid  us  to  indulge  our  loves, 
»h !  1  cannot  bear  thy  hate,  and  live! 

FORTIUS. 

k  not  of  love,  thou  never  knew'st  its  force, 
een  deluded,  lt;d  into  a  dream 
icied  bliss.    O  Lucia,  cruel  maid ! 
readful  vow,  loaden  with  death,  still  sounds 
'  8tunn*d  ears.     What  shall  I  say  or  do  ? 
,  let  us  part!  p<^ition.'s  in  thy  presence, 
lorrour  dwells  about  thee!— Ah>  she  faints ! 
;h  that  I  am !  what  has  my  rashness  done ! 
,  thou  injur'd  innocence!  thou  best 
oveliest  of  thy  sex !  awake,  my  Lucia, 
>rtius  rushes  on  his  sword  to  join  thee. 
r  imprecations  reach  not  to  the  tomb, 
shut  not  out  society  in  death. — 
ih !  she  naoves !  life  wanders  up  and  down 
igh  all  her  face,  and  lights  up  every  charoou 

LUCIA. 

•ortins,  was  this  well !— to  frown  on  her 
lives  upon  thy  smiles !  to  call  in  doubt 
lith  of  one  expiring  at  thy  feet, 
loves  thee  more  than  ever  woman  lov'd ! 
lat  do  I  say  ?  my  half-recover'd  sense 
ts  the  vow  in  which  my  soul  is  bound, 
jction  stands  betwixt  us!  we  nwst  part. 

FORTIUS. 

ne  not  the  wonl :  my  frighted  thoughts  run 
tart^e  intp  madness  at  the  sound.        [back, 

LuaA. 

at  would'st  thou  hav«  me  do?  consider  well 
rain  of  ills  our  love  would  draw  behind  it. 
,  Fortius,  think,  thou  seest  thy  dyin«:  brother 
d  at  his  heart,  and  all  besmear'd.  with  blood, 
ing  at  Heaven  and  thee!  thy  awful  sire 
y  demands  the  cause,  th*  accursed  cause, 
robs  hun  of  his  son!  poor  Marcia  trembles^ 
tears  her  hair,  and  frantic  in  her  griefs, 
out  on  Lucia!  what  could  Lucia  answer? 
w  stand  up  in  such  a  scene  of  sorrow? 

FORTIUS. 

my  confusion  and  eternal  grief, 
t  approve  the  sentence  that  destroys  me. 
nist  that  bung  about  my  mind  clears  up  ; 
low,  athwart  the  terrours  that  thy  vow 
lantod  round  thee,  thou  appcar'st  more  feir, 
amiable,  and  risest  in  thy  charms. 
iest  of  women  !  Heaven  is  in  thy  soul, 
y  and  virtue  shine  for  ever  round  thee, 
tcning  each  other !  thou  art  all  divine ! 


LuaA. 

Portiusi  no  more !  thy  words  shoot  through  my 

heart. 
Melt  my  resolves,  and  turn  me  all  to  love; 
Why  are  those  tears  of  fondness  in  thy  ejres? 
Why  heaves  thy  heart?  why  swells  thy  tQul  with 

sorrow  ? 
It  softens  me  too  much.— Farewell,  my  Fortius; 
Farewell,  though  death  is  in  the  word,  for  ever  I 

FORTIUS. 

Stay,  jAicia,  stay !  what  dost  tbon  say?  for  ev<er! 

LUCIA. 

Have  f  not  sworn?  if,  Poilius,  thy  success 
Must  throw  thy  brother  on  his  fate,  farewell, 
Ob,  how  shall  I  repeat  the  word !  for  ever! 

FORTIUS. 

Thus  o*er  the  dying  lamp  th'  unsteady  flame 
Hangs  quivering  on  a  point,  leaps  off  by  fits. 
And  falls  again,  as  loth  to  quit  its  hold. 
— ^ThoM  must  not  go,  my  soul  still  hovers  o'er  tfat^ 
And  can't  get  loose. 

LUCIA. 

If  the  firm  Fortius  shake 
To  hear  of  parting,  think  what  Lucia  suffers! 

FORTIUS. 

'Tis  true;  unruffled  and  serene  Pve  met 
The  common  accidents  of  life:  but  heie     . 
Such  an  unlook'd-for  storm  of  ills  falls  on  me. 
It  beats  down  all  my  strength.    I  cannot  bear  iU 
We  must  not  part. 

LUCIA. 

What  dost  thoa  say  ?  not  pact? 
Hast  thoa  forgot  the  vow  that  |  have  made?  [os^ 
Are  there  not  Heavens,  and  gods, and  thunder,  o'er 
— But  see,  thy  brother  Marcus  bends  this  way! 
I  sicken  at  the  sight.    Once  more,  fiurewell; 
Farewell,  and  know  thou  wrong*stme,if  thouthink'st 
Ever  jjvas  love,  or  ever  grief,  like  mine.        [£nf. 

Enter  MARCUS. 
UARCUS. 

Fortius,  what  hopes?  how  stands  she?   an  I 
Tolife,ordoath?  [doom'd 

FORTIUS. 

What  would'st  thou  have  me  say  f 

MARCUS. 

Whatmeans  this  pensive  posture:  thouappear'st 
Like  one  amaz*d  and  terrify'd. 

FORTIUS. 

I've  reason. 

MARCUS. 

Thy    down-cast  looks,  and    thy  disordat'd 
thoughts. 
Tell  me  my  fate.     I  ask  not  the  success 
My  cause  has  found.   > 

FORTIUS. 

Pm  gri^'v'd  I  undertook  it. 

Marcus. 

What?  does  the  barbarous  maid  insult  my  heart. 
My  aching  heart!  and  triumph  in  my  pains? 
That  I  could  cast  heir  firom  my  thoughts  for  ever! 
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FORTIUS. 

Away !  yon^rc  too  suspicious  in  your  griefs  ; 
Lncia,  though  sworn  never  to  tliink  of  love. 
Compassionates  your  pains,  and  pities  you, 

MARCUS. 

Compassionates  my  pains,  and  pities  me! 
What  is  compassion  when  'tis  void  of  love! 
Fool  that  1  was  to  choose  so  cold  a  friend 
To  urge  my  cause  !  Compassionates  my  pains ! 
Pr'ythee,  what  art,  what  rhetoric,  didst  thou  use 
To  gain  this  mighty  boon  ?  She  pities  me! 
To  one  that  asks  the  warm  returns  of  love. 
Compassion's  cruelty,  tis  scorn,  *tis  death— « 

POBTIUS. 

Marcus,  no  more !  have  I  deserved  this  treat- 
ment ? 

MARCUS. 

What  have  I  said !  O  Fortius,  O  foi^give  me ! 
A  soul  exasperate  in  ills  falls  out 
With  every  thing,  its  friend,  itself— But  ha ! 
What  means  that  shout,  big  with  the  sounds  of 
What  new  alarms  ?  [war  ? 

FORTIUS. 

A  second,  louder  yet, 
Swells  in  the  winds,  and  comes  more  full  upon  us. 

MARCUS. 

Oh,  fbr  some  glorious  cause  to  fall  in  battle! 
Lucia,  thou  hast  undone  me !  thy  disdain 
Has  broke  my  heart:  *tis  death  must  give  me  ease. 

FORTIUS. 

fiaick,  let  us  hence :  who  knows  if  Cato's  life 
Stand  sure?  O  Marcus,  I  am  warm'd,  my  heart 
Leaps  at  the  trumpet*s  voice,  and  bums  for  glory. 

[Exeunt. 

Enter  SEMPROMUS,  teith  the  LEADERS  of  the  nudmy, 

SBMPRONIUS. 

At  length  the  winds  are  rais'd,  the  storm  blows 
high. 
Be  it  your  care,  my  friends,  to  keep  it  up 
In  its  full  fury,  and  direct  it  right, 
Till  it  has  spent  itself  on  Cato's  head. 
Meanwhile  ['11  herd  among  his  friends,  and  seem 
One  of  the  number,  that,  whate'er  arrive, 
My  friends  and  fellow-soldiers  may  be  safe. 

FIRST  LEADER. 

We  all  are  safe,  Sempronius  is  our  friend. 
lS<^mproniuR  is  as  brave  a  man  as  Cato. 
JBut  hark!  he  enters.    Bear  up  boldly  to  him; 
Be  sure  you  beat  him  down,  and  bind  him  fast: 
This  day  will  end  our  toils,  and  give  us  rest; 
Fear  nothing,  for  Sempronius  is  our  friend. 

Enter  cato,  sempronius,  lucius,  fortius,  €aid 

MARCUS. 
CATO. 

Where  are  these  bold  intrepid  sons  of  war. 
That  greatly  turn  their  backs  upon  the  foe. 
And  to  their  gcnemi  send  a  brave  defiance  ? 

SEMPRONIUS. 

Curse  on  their  dastard  seals,  they  stand  asto- 
Di>h*d!  [Aiuk. 


CATO. 


Perfidious  men !  and  will  you  thus  dishonoor 
Your  past  exploits,  and  sully  all  your  wars  ? 
Do  you  confess  *t  was  nut  a  zeal  fur  Rome, 
Nor  love  of  liberty,  nor  thirst  of  honour. 
Drew  you  thus  far;  but  hopes  to  share  the  spoQ 
Of  conquer*d  towns,  and  plunder'd  provinces? 
FirM  with  sucli  motives  you  do  well  to  join 
With  Cato's  foes,  and  follow  Csesar's  banners. 
Why  did  I  'scape  th'  envenotn'd  aspic*s  rage. 
And  all  the  fiery  monsters  of  the  desert. 
To  see  this  day  ?  why  coukl  not  Cato  ^11 
Without  your  guilt  ?  Behold,  ungrateful  mn. 
Behold  my 'bosom  naked  to  your  swords. 
And  let  the  man  that's  iniar*d  strike  the  Mow. 
Which  of  you  all  suspects  that  he  is  wrong'd. 
Or  thinks  he  suffers  greater  ills  tbao  Cato?« 
Am  I  distinguished  firom  you  but  by  toils, 
Superior  toils,  and  heavier  weight  of  caraftf 
Painful  pre-eminence! 

•EMPRomus. 

By  Heavens,  they  droop! 
Confusion  to  the  villains  1  all  is  losL  [Aadt. 

GATO. 

Have  you  forgotten  Libya'^  burning  waste. 
Its  barren  rocks,  parcb'd  earth,  and  hills  of  saod, 
Its  tainted  air,  and  all  its  broods  of  poison  ? 
Who^ras  the  first  t'  explore  th*  untrodden  path. 
When  life  was  hazarded  in  every  step  ? 
Or,  fainting  in  the  long  laborious  march. 
When  on  the  banks  of  an  unlook'd-for  stream 
You  sunk  the  river  with  repeated  draughts. 
Who  was  the  List  in  all  your  host  that  thirsted? 

SBMPRONIUS. 

If  some  penurious  source  by  chance  appear*d 
Scanty  of  waters,  when  you  scoop'd  it  dry. 
And  Oficr*d  the  full  helmet  up  to  Cato, 
Did  not  he  dash  th'  untasted  moisture  from  him? 
Did  not  he  lead  you  through  the  mid-day  suo, 
And  clouds  of  dust?  did  not  his  temples  glov 
In  the  same  sultry  winds,  and  scorching  heati? 

CATO. 

Hence,  worthless  men !    hence !  and  complsia 
to  Caesar 
You  could  not  undergo  the  toils  of  war. 
Nor  bear  the  hardships  that  your  leader  bore. 

LUCIUS. 

See,  Cato,  see  th'  unhappy  men !  they  weep! 
Fear  and  remorse,  and  sorrow  for  their  criqie, 
Api>ear  in  every  look,  and  plead  for  mercy. 

CATO. 

Learn  to  be  honest  men  ;  irive  up  your  leaders. 
And  pardon  shall  descend  on  all  the  rest. 

^         SEMPRONIUS. 

Cato,  commit  these  wretches  to  my  care. 
First  let  tlicm  each  be  broken  on  the  rack, 
Then,  with  what  life  remains,  impaPd,  and  left 
To  writhe  at  leisure  round  the  bloody  stake. 
There  let  them  hang,  and  taint  the  southern  wind. 
The  partners  of  their  crime  will  learn  obedience, 
When  they  look  up  and  see  their  fellow-traitois 
Stuck  ou  a  fork,  and  blackening  in  the  sun. 


CATO. 
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LtCTUS. 

f>nms,  wliy  wilt  thou  urge  the  fatt 
;bed  men  ? 

SEMPRONIUS. 

How !  would'st  thou  clear  rebellion ! 
good  man)  pities  the  poor  offenders 
»uld  imbrue  their  bands  in  Cato*!  blood. 

CATO. 

ar,  Sempronius!— See  they  suffer  death, 
heir  deaths  remember  they  are  men. 
jt  the  laws  to  make  their  tortures  grievous, 
the  base  degenerate  age  requires 
'  and  justice  in  its  rigour; 
es  an  impious,  bold,  offending  world* 
nds  obedience,  and  gives  force  to  laws. 
»y  just  vengeance  guilty  mortals  perish, 
is  behold  their  punishment  with  pleasure, 
th*  up-liflcd  thunder-bolt  aside. 

SEMPRONIUS. 

I  execute  thy  will  with  pleasure. 

CATO. 

1-while  weMl  sacrifice  to  Liberty, 
ber,  O  my  friends,  the  laws,  the  rights^ 
lerous  plan  of  power  deliver'd  down, 
je  to  age,  by  your  renown'd  forefathers, 
rly  bought,  the  price  of  so  much  blood.) 
never  perish  in  your  hands! 
•usiy  transmit  it  to  your  children, 
i,  great  Liberty,  inspire  our  souls; 
ike  our  lives  in  thy  possession  happy, 
deaths  glorious  in  thy  just  defence. 

[ExewU  Cato,  kc. 

PRONius  and  the  LEADERS  ofthemutimf, 

FIRST  LEADER. 

>ronius,  you  have  acted  like  yourself: 
)nld    have  thought  you  had  been  half  in 
earnest. 

SEMPRONIUS. 

in,  stand  off!    base,  groveling,  worthless 

wretches, 

^Is  in  faction,  poor  faint-hearted  traitors  ! 

SFXOND  LEADER. 

,  now  you  carry  it  too  far,  Sempronius: 
off  the  mask,  there  are  none  here  but  friends 

SEMPRONIUS. 

w,  villains,  when  such  paltry  slaves  presume 
t  in  treason,  if  the  plot  succeeds,  ^ 
e  thrown  neglected  by :  but  if  it  foils, 
e  sure  to  die  like  dogs,  as  yuu  shall  do. 
ake  these  factious  moniters,  drag  them  forth 
den  death. 

EfUer  GUARDS. 


FIRST  LEADER. 

Nay,  since  it  comes  to  this— 

SiaiPRONIUSr 

>atcb  them  quick  ;  but  first  pluck  out  their 

tongue.'^, 

ifli  their  dyin-i  breath  they  sow  sedition. 

[Exfunl  Guanis  vitk  tkt  Leaders. 


Enter  stphaX. 

SYPHAX. 


Our  first  design,  my  friend,  has  provM  abortive; 
Still  there  remains  an  after-game  to  play : 
My  troops  are  mounted ;  their  Numidian  steeds 
Snuff  up  the  wind,  and  long  to  scour  the  desert: 
Let  but  Sempronius  head  us  in  our  flight. 
We'll  force  the  gate  where  Marcus  keeps  his  guard. 
And  hew  down  all  that  would  oppose  our  passage. 
A  day  will  bring  us  into  Caesar's  camp. 

SEMPRONIUS. 

Confusion!  I  have  faiPd  of  half  my  purpose. 
Marcia,  the  charming  Marcia,  's  left  behind  I 

SYPHAX. 

How !  will  Sempronius  turn  a  woman's  slave ! 

SEMPRONIUS. 

Think  not  thy  friend  can  ever  feel  the  soft 
Unmanly  warmth,  and  tenderness  of  love. 
Syphax,  I  long  to  clasp  that  haughty  maid,  ' 
And  bend  her  stubborn  virtue  to  my  passion  ; 
When  1  have  gone  thus  fiv,  I'd  cast  her  off. 

8YPHAZ. 

Well  said !  that's  spol^n  like  thyself,  Sempro* 
nius.  ' 
What  hinders  then,  but  that  thon  find  her  out, 
Aui  hurry  her  away  by  manly  force  } 

SEMPRONIUS. 

But  how  to  gain  admission  ?  for  access 
Is  given  to  none  but  Juba^  and  her  brothers. 

*  SYPHAX. 

Thou  shal  t  have  Juba*s  dress,  and  Juba's  gnardst 
The  doors  will  open,  when  Numidia's  prince 
Seems'to  appear  before  the  slaves  that  watch  them. 

SEMPRONIUS. 

Heavens,  what  a  thought  is  there !  Marcia^  my 
own! 
How  will  my  bosom  swell  with  anxious  joy. 
When  I  behold  her  struggling  in  my  arm^ 
With  glowing  beauty  and  disorder*d  charmSy 
While  fear  and  anger,  with  alternate  graoe» 
Pant  in  her  breast,  and  vary  in  ber  fisce! 
So  Pluto,  seized  of  Proserpine,  convey'd 
To  Hell's  tremendous  gloom  th'  affrighted  maid; 
There  grimly  smil'd,  pleas'd  with  tiie  beanteo«0 

prize, 
Nor  envy'd  Jove  his  sun-shine  and  his  skies. 


ACT  IV.    SCENE  L 

LUCIA  and  MARCU. 

LUCIA. 

Now  tell  me,  Marcia,  tell  me  from  thy  sonl^ 
If  thou  believ'st  it  possible  for  woman 
To  suffer  greater  ills  than  Lucia  suffers  ? 

MARCIA. 

0  Lucia,  Lncia,  might  my  big-swoln  lieart 
Vent  all  its  griefs,  and  give  a  loose  to  sorrow, 
Marcia  could  answer  thee  in  sighs,  keep  pace 
With  all  thy  woes,  and  count  out  tear  for  tear. 

LUCIA. 

1  know  thou'rt  dooip'd  alike  to  be  belov'd 
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By  Juba,  and  thy  father's  friend  Sempronius ; 
Bat  which  of  these  has  powcrto  charai  like  Fortius! 

MARaA. 

Still  most  I  beg  thee-  not  to  name  Scmproniui. 
Lucia,  T  like  not  that  loud  boisterous  man : 
Juba  to  all  the  bravery  of  a  hero 
Adds  softest  love,  and  more  than  female  sweetnetsi 
Juba  might  make  the  proudest  of  our  sex. 
Any  of  woman-kind,  bnt  Marcia,  happy. 

LUCIA. 

And  why  not  Marcia?  Come,  yon  strive  in  vain 
To  bide  your  thoughts  fW>m  one,  ^bo  knows  loo 
The  inward  glowings  of  a  heart  in  love,        [well 

■ARCIA. 

While  Cato  lives,  his  daughter  has  no  right 
To  love  or  hate,  but  as  his  choice  directs. 

LUCIA. 

But  should  this  iirther  give  you  to  Sempronia»^ 

MARCIA. 

I  dare  not  think  he  will :  but  if  he  should— 
Why  wilt  thou  add  to  all  the  griefii  1  suffer 
Imaginary  ills,  and  fency'd  tortures? 
I  hear  the  sound  of  feet!  they  march  this  way  I 
Let  us  retire,  and  try  if  we  can  drouii 
Each  softer  thought  in  sense  of  present  danger. 
When  love  once  pleads  admission  to  our  hearts, 
(In  spite  of  all  the  virtue  we  can  boast) 
The  woman  that  deliberates  is  lost.  {^Exeunl. 

Enter  BSMPROHIUS,  dretted  like  JUBA,  teith  Nwm^ 

dian  guards^ 

8EMPR0NXUS. 

The  deer  is  lodg'd.    I've  track*d  her  to  her  co- 
vert. 
Be  sure  you  mind  the  word;  and  when  1  give  it, 
Rush  in  at  once,  and  seize  upon  your  prey. 
Let  not  her  cries  or  tears  have  furcc  to  move  yoa. 
—How  will  the  youu^  Numidian  rave,  to  si'c 
His  mistress  lost?  If  aught  could  glad  my  soul 
Beyond  th*  enjoyment  of  so  bright  a  prize, 
Twould  be  to  torture  that  young  gay  barbarian. 
-^Buthark,  what  noise!  death  to  my  hupes!  'tis  lie, 
Tis  Juba's  self!  tlioru  is  but  one  way  lefti* 
He  must  be  muriler'd,  and  a  passage  cut 
Through  those  his  guards^ — Ha  I  dastards,  do  you 

tremble! 
Or  act  like  mco,  or  by  yon  azure  Heaven 

£nhr  JliBA. 

JURA. 

What  do  !  sro?  who's  this  that  dares  usurp 
Tljt  gunrds  uiid  habits  uf  Nuiiiidia'sprinre? 

SF.MPRONILS. 

One  that  was  bom  to  scourge  thy  arrogance. 
Presumptuous  youth! 

JUBA. 

What  ran  tliis  mr^n?  Sempronius  ! 

SKMPRONItS. 

My  sword  shall  answer  thee.  Have  at  thy  heart. 

Jt'BA. 

Nay,  then  beware-  thy  own,   proud,  barbarous 
man.        [Semp. /oiZf,    His  guards  surrender. 


BEMnrnwivs. 


Curse  on  my  stars!  am  I  theo  doomM  to  fill 
By  a  boy's  hand?  di8figur*d  in  a  vile 
Numidian  dress,  and  for  a  worthless  woman  r 
Oods,  I'm  distracted !  this  my  close  of  life  I 
O  for  a  peal  of  thuader,  that  would  make 
Earth,  sea,  and  air,  and' Heaven,  and  Calo,  tim- 
blel  [Din. 

JUBA. 

With  wb«t  a  spring  his  furioas  soul  broke  Iook, 
And  left  the  limbs  stilt  quivering  on  the  gromiii! 
Hence  let  us  carry  off  those  slaves  to  Cato» 
That  we  may  there  at  length  unravel  all 
This  dark  design,  this  mystery  of  fiste. 

[Exit  JUBA,  wiih  pritomen,  ke. 

Enter  WCIA  and  HARCI  A. 
LUCIA. 

Sure  'twas  the  dash  of  iwords;  my  tMbkd 
heart 
Is  so  cast  down,  and  sunk  amidst  its  sorrows. 
It  throbs  with  fear,  and  akes  at  every  sound. 

0  Marcia,  should  thy  brothen  for  my  sake!— 

1  die  away  with  hoironrat  the  thought, 

MARCIA. 

See,  Lucia,  see !  here*s  blood  !  here's  blood  aal 
murder ! 
Ha!  a  Numidian  I  Hearcns  preserve  the  prince! 
The  face  lies  muffled  up  withip  the  garment. 
But  ah  I  death  to  my  sight!  a  diadem. 
And  purple  robes !  O  gods !  'tis  he,  »tis  be ! 
Juba,  the  loveliest  youth  that  e%er  warmM 
A  vii^iu^s  heart,  Juba  lies  dead  before  us ! 

LUCIA. 

Now,  Marcia,  now  call  up  to  thy  assistance 
Thy  wonted  strength,  and  constancy  of  mind; 
Thou  canst  not  put  it  to  a  greater  triaL 

MARCIA. 

Lucia,  look  there,  and  wonder  at  my  patience. 
Have  1  not  cause  to  rave,  and  beat  my  breast. 
To  rend  my  heart  with  grief,  and  run  distracted! 

LUCIA. 

What  can  I  think  or  say,  to  give  thee  comfort  ? 

MARCIA. 

Talk  not  of  comfort,  'tis  for  lighter  ills  : 
Behold  a  sight,  that  strikes  all  comfort  dead. 

Enter  juba  UsUninz, 
I  will  indulge  my  sorrows,  aud  give  way 
To  all  Uie  pangs  and  fury  of  despair: 
That  man,  that  best  of  men,  deserv'd  it  fipom  mf. 

JUBA. 

What  do  I  hear  ?  and  was  the  faUc  Semproniw 
That  best  of  men!  O,  had  1  faiPn  like  him. 
And  could  have  thus  been  muum'd,  I  had  beeo 
happy ! 

LUCIA. 

Hrre  will  I  stand,  companion  in  thy  woes. 
And  help  tlietjwith  my  tear-;  whf.n  1  behold 
A  loss*  like  thine,  1  half  forget  my  own. 

MARCIA. 

Tis  not  in  fate  to  ease  my  tortur'd  breast. 


j'fiMi  tsopiy  woiW,  to  tiw  s  joyiM8  desert^ 
Has  nothing  left  to  make  poor  Marcia  happy. 

JUAA. 

1*01  (M  the  rack  f  was  he  so  near  her  heart? 

MARCIA. 

Oh,  he  was  all  made  up  of  love  and  cbarmSy 
Whatever  roaid'contd  wish>  or  man  admire: 
Delight  of  every  eye!  when  he  appcar'd, 
A  secret  pleasure  gladdened  all  ti.at  taw  him : 
Bot  when  he  talk'd,  the  proudest  Roman  blushed 
To  bear  his  virtues,  and  old  age  grew  wise. 


JUAA. 


I  shall  run  mad- 


MARCIA. 

O  Juba!  Juba  !  Juba! 

JUBA. 

l¥hli^.  means  thai  voice  ?  did  she  not  call  on 
Jnba? 

MARCIA. 

Why  do  I  think  on  what  he  was  ?  He 's  dead! 
He 's  dead,  and  never  knew  how  much  I  lov*d  him. 
Lucia,  who  knows  but  his  poor  bleeding  heart 
Amidst  its  agonies  rcmember'd  Marria, 
And  the  last  words  he  utter'd  call'd  jme  crud  ? 
Alas!  he  knew  not,  hapless  youth!  he  knew  not 
ldarcia*s  whole  soul  was  full  of  love  and  Juba ! 

JUBA. 

Where  am  I !  do  I  live!  or  am  indeed 
What  Marcia  thinks!  All  is  BIj'sium  round  me. 

MARCIA. 

Ye  dear  remains  of  the  most  lov'd  of  men  I 
Hot  modesty  nor  virtne  here  forbid 
A  last  embrace,  while  thus 

JURA. 

Sec,  Marcia,  see. 
The  happy  Jnba  Tn'es !  he  lives  to  catch 
That  dear  embrace,  and  to  retua*n  it  too 
With  mutual  warmth  and  eagerness  of  love. 

MARCIA. 

With  pleasure  and  amaze,  I  stand  transported  ! 
Sure  *tis  a  dream !  dead  and  alive  at  once ! 
If  thou  art  Juba,  who  lies  there  ? 

JUBA. 

A  wretch. 
Disguised  like  Juba  on  a  cursM  design. 
The  tale  is  long,  nor  have  I  heard  it  out. 
Thy  father  knows  it  all.     I  fould  not  bear 
To  leave  thcc  in  the  neiglibonrhood  of  doath. 
But  ftew,  in  nil  the  haste  of  love,  to  fmd  thee. 
I  found  thee  weeping,  and  confess  tiiis  once, 
Am  wrapt  with  joy  to  see  my  Marcia^s  tears. 

MARCIA. 

IVetx^en  surprii>*d  in  an  unguarded  hour. 
But  must  not  now  go  hack:  the  love,  that  lay 
Hailf-smotlier*d  in  my  breast,  has  broke  throutrU  all 
Jts  weak  restraints,  and  burns  in  its  full  lustre  j 
1  cannot,  if  1  would,  conceal  it  from  thee. 

JUBA. 

I'm  lost  in  ecntasy !  and  dost  thou  love, 
Thou  charming  maid? 
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MARCIA. 

And  dost  thou  live  to  ask  it  ? 

JUBA. 

This,  this  is  lilb  indeed !  life  worth  preserving! 
Such  life  as  Juba  never  felt ^ill  now! 

MARCIA. 

Believe  me,  prince,  before  I  thouirht  thee  dead, 
I  did  not  know  myself  how  much  1  lov'd  thee. 

JUBA. 

.    O  fortunate  mit>take ! 

MARaA. 

O  happy  Marcia ! 

JUBA. 

My  joy  !  my  liest  belov'd  I  my  only  wish ! 
How  shall  I  speak  the  transport  of  my  soul! 

MARCIA. 

Lucia,  thy  arm !  oh  let  me  rest  upon  it ! 
The  vital  blood,  that  had  forsook  my  heart. 
Returns  again  in  such  tumultuous  tides. 
It  quite  overcomes  me.    Lead  to  my  apartment 
O  prince!  I  blush  to  think  what  1  have  said. 
But  fate  has  wrested  the  confession  from  me: 
Go  on,  and  prosper  in  the  paths  of  honour, 
Tliy  virtue  will  excuse  my  pasision  for  thee. 
And  make  the  gods  propitious  to  our  love. 

[£x.  MARC,  and  lug  ' 

JUBA. 

I  am  so  blessM,  I  fear  *tis  all  a  dream. 
Fortune,  thou  now  Jiast  made  amends  for  all 
Thy  ])ast  unkindness.     1  absolve  my  stars. 
What  though  Numidia  add  her  conquer'd  towns 
And  provinces  to  swell  the  victor's  triumph  ? 
Juba  will  never  at  his  fate  repine  : 
Let  Caesar  have  the  world,  if  Marcia 's  mine. 

[Exit. 

A  March  at  a  ^stance. 

Enter  CATO   and  LUCIUS. 

LUCIUS. 

I  stand  astonish 'd !  what,  the  bold  Sempronius, 
That  still  broke  foremost  through  the  crowd  of 

patriots, 
As  with  a  hurricane  of  zeal  transported. 
And  virtuous  cv'n  to  madness 

CATO. 

Trust  me,  Lucius, 
Our  civil  discords  have  produced  such  crimes. 
Such  monstrous  crimes,  lam  surpris'd  at  nothing. 

O  Lucius,  I  am  sick  of  this  bad  world  ! 

The  day-light  and  the  Sun  grow  painful  to  me. 

Enter  PORT!  US. 

But  see  where  Fortius  cotnes !  what  means  this 
Why  are  Uiy  looks  thus  changed  ?  [hasted 

FORTIUS. 

My  heart  is  griev'd 
I  bring  such  news  as  will  afflicl  my  father. 

CATO. 

Has  Cxsar  shed  more  Roman  blood  ? 

FORTIUS. 

Not  so. 
QQ 
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The  traitor  Syphax,  as  within  the  square 

He  cxcrcisM  his  troops,  the  signal  given, 

Flew  off  at  once  with  his  Numidian  horse 

To  the  south  gate,^here  Marcus  holds  the  watch. 

1  saw,  and  call*d  to  stop  him,  but  in  Tain; 

He  tossM  his  arm  aloft,  and  pxoudlf  told  me, 

He  would  not  stay  and  perish  like  Sempronius. 

CATO. 
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Comes  out  more  bright,  and  bringi  forth  all  iti 
weight.        ^ 

JUBA. 

What  shall  I  answer  thee?  M7  laTisM  lietil 
0*erflows  with  secret  joy:  I'd  rather  gain 
Thy  praise,  O  Cato,  than  Namidla's  empire. 


Perfidious  men !  but  haste,  my  son,  and  see 
Thy  brother  Marcus  acts  a  Roman's  part. 

[Exit  PORTTOI. 
—Lucius,  the  torrent  bears  too  hard  upon  me : 
Justice  gives  way  to  force:  the  conquer*d  world 
Is  Caesar's ;  Caio  has  no  business  in  it. 

LUCIUS. 

While  pride,  oppression,  and  injustice  reign. 
The  world  will  still  demand  herCato's  presence. 
In  pity  to  mankind,  submit  to  Caesar, 
Aud  reconcile  thy  mighty  soul  to  life. 

PATO. 

Would  Lucius  have  me  live  to  swell  the  number 
Of  Cstar's  slaves,  or  by  a  base  submission 
Give  up  the  cause  of  Itome  and  own  a  tyrant  ? 

LUCIUS. 

The  victor  never  will  impose  on  Coto 
Ungenerous  terms.  His  enemies  confess 
The  virtues  of  humanity  are  Caesar's. 

cato. 

Curie  on  his  virtues !  they  *\fi  undone  his  conn- 
Such  popular  humanity  is  treason —  [try. 
But  see  young  Juba !  the  good  youth  appears 
Full  of  the  guilt  of  his  perfidious  subjects. 

LUCIUS. 

Alas,  poor  priuce !  his  fate  deserves  compassion. 

Enter  JUBA« 

JUBA. 

I  blush,  and  am  confounded  to  appear 
Before  thy  presence,  Cato. 

CATO. 

What's  thy  crime  ? 

JUBA. 

Vm  a  Numidian. 

CATO. 

And  a  brave  one  too. 
Thou  hast  a  Roman  soul. 

JUBA- 

Hast  thou  not  heard 
Of  my  false  countrj^men  ? 

CATO. 

Alas  \  young  prince, 
Fnlitehood  and  fraud  shoot  up  in  every  soil, 
The  product  of  all  climcSdv— Rome  has  its  Caesars. 

JUBA. 

'Tls  generous  thus  to  comfort  the  disti-ess'd. 

CATO. 

'Tis  just  to  give  applause  where  'tis  deserv'd ; 
Thy  %  irtue,  prince,  has  stood  the  test  of  fortune. 
Like  purest  gold^  tbaty.tortur'd  in  the  furnace. 


Enter  FORTIUS  ku^. 
POSTIUS. 

Misfortune  on  misfortune!  grief  on  grief! 
My  brother  Marcus 

CATO. 

Ha!  what  has  he  done ? 
Has  he  forsook  his  post }  has  be  given  way?  • 
Did  he  look  tamely  on,  and  let  than  pais  } 

FORTIUS. 

Scarce  had  I  left  my  fsther,  but  I  met  1mm 
Borne  on  the  shields  of  bis  snr^ving  soldijefi^ 
Breathless  and  pale,  and  cover'd  o*er  with 
Long,  at  the  head  of  his  few  faithful  friends^ 
He  stood  the  shock  of  a  whole  host  of  foes. 
Till,  obstinately  brave,  and  bent  on  deaths 
Opprest  with  multitudes,  be  greatly  feU. 

CATO. 

I'm  satisfy'd. 

posnufl; 

Nor  did  he  fall  before 
His  sword  had  piercM  throogh  the  ftilse  beaitof 

Syphax : 
Yonder  he  lies.    I  saw  the.boary  traitor 
Grin  in  the  pangs  of  death,  and  bite  the  ground. 

CATO.     ^ 

Thanks  to  the  godsl    my  boy  has  done  hii 
duty. — 
Fortius,  when  I  am  dead,  be  sore  thou  place 
His  urn  near  mine. 

FORTIUS. 

Long  may  they  keep  asunder! 

,  LUCIUS. 

O  Cato,  arm  thy  soul  with  all  its  patieooe; 
See  where  the  corse  of  thy  dead  son  approaches! 
The  citizens  and  senators,  alarm'd. 
Have  gathered  round  it,  and  attend  it  weeping* 

CATO  meeting  ike  corpse, 

CATO. 

Welcome,  my  sou!  here  lay  him  down,  my 
friends. 
Full  in  my  sight,  that  I  may  view  at  leisure 
The  bloody  corse,  and  count  those  glorious  woaodi. 
How  beautiful  is  death,  when  eam*d  by  virtue! 
Who  would  not  be  that  youth  ?  what  pity  is  it 
That  we  can  die  but  once  to  serve  our  country! 
Why  sits  this  sadness  on  your  brows,  my  friends? 
I  should  have  blushed  if  Cato*s  house  had  stood 
Secure,  and  Bourish'd  iu  a  civil  war.— 
Portiuv,  behold  thy  brother,  and  remember 
Thy  life  is  not  thy  own,  when  Rome  demands  it 

JUBA. 

Was  ever  man  like  this  !  {Atide. 

fATO. 

A1«S  nj  firieodi! 


CATO. 
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Why  rnouni  you  tirae?  Let  not  a  priTate  loss 
Afflict  yoar  hearts.  'Tis  Rome  requires  oar  tears. 
The  mistress  of  the  world,  the  seat  of  empire. 
The  nurse  of  heroes,  the  delight  of  ^s, 
That  humbled  the  proud  tyrants  of  the  Earth, 
And  set  the  nations  free,  Rome  is  no  more. 
O  liberty!  O  virtue^  O  my  country ! 

JUBA. 

Behold  that  upright  man!  Rome  fills  his  eyes 
With  tears,  that  flow'd  not  o'er  his  own  dead  son. 

[Aside. 

CATO. 

Whate'er  j^  Roman  yirtue  has  subdu*d, 
The  San*8  whole  course,  the  day  and  year,  are 
For  him  the  selMevoted  Decii  dy*d,        [Cesar's. 
The  Fabii  fell,  and  the  great  Scipios  conquer*d: 
Ev'n  Pompey  fought  for  CsBsar.    Oh,  my  friends ! 
Hovjbthe  toil  of  fiite,  the  work  of  ages, 
Tht  flbtoan  empire  falPn !  O  curst  ambition ! 
Fall^  fBtoCiesar*8  hands !  Obr  great  forefathers 
Had  left  him  nought  to  conquer  but  his  country. 

JVBA. 

While  Cato  lives,  Caesar  will  blush  to  see 
Mankind  enslaved,  and  be  asbam*d  of  empire. 

CATO. 

Csesar  asham*d !  hasnotheseenPharsalia? 

LUCIUS. 

Cato,  *th  time  thou  save'  thyself  and  us. 

CATO. 

Lose  not  a  thought  on  me.    I  'm  out  of  danger. 
Heaven  will  not  leave  me  in  the  victor's  hand. 
Cs?sar  shall  never  say,  I  *ve  conquer'd  Cato. 
But  oh  !  my  friends,  your  safety  fills  my  heart 
With  anxious  thoughts:  a  thousand  secret  terrours 
Rise  in  my  soul :  how  shall  I  save  my  friends  ? 
'Tit  now,  O  Caesar,  1  bc^iu  to  fear  thee. 

LUCIUS. 

Cesar  has  mercy,  if  we  ask  it  of  him. 


CATO. 

Then  ask  it,  I  conjure  you!  let  him  know, 
Wbate'er  was  done  against  him,  Cato  did  it. 
Add,  if  you  please,  that  I  request  it  of  him. 
That  1  myself,  with  tears,  request  it  of  him, 
The  virtue  of  my  friends  may  pass  unpunish'd. 
Juba,  my  heart  is  troubled  for  thy  sake. 
Should  I  advise  thee  to  regain  Numidia, 
Or  seek  the  conqueror  ? 

JUBA. 

If  I  fonake  thee 
Whilst  I  have  life,  may  Heaven  abandon  Juba ! 

CATO. 

Thy  virtues,  prince,  if  I  foresee  aright. 
Will  one  day  make  thee  great;  at  Rome  hereafter, 
^will  be  no  crime  to  have  been  Cato's  friend. 

Fortius,  draw  uear !  my  son,  thou  oft  hast  seen 
Thy  sire  engaged  in  a  corrupted  state. 
Wrestling  with  vice  and  faction :  now  thou  scest 

me 
Spent,  overpower'd,  despairing  of  success; 
Let  me  advise  thee  to  retreat  betimes 
To  tiiy  paternal  seat,  the  Sabine  field. 
Where  the  great  cenM>r  toil'd  with  his  own  hands. 
And  all  our  firufil  ancestors  were  bless'd 


In  humble  virtues,  and  a  rural  life. 

There  live  retired ;  pray  for  the  peace  of  Rome; 

Content  thyself  to  be  obscurely  good. 

When  vice  prevails,  and  impious  men  bear  sway^ 

The  post  of  honour  is  a  private  station. 

FORTIUS. 

I  hope,  my  father  does  not  recommend 
A  life  to  Fortius,  that  he  scorns  himtelf. 

CATp. 

Farewell,  my  friends !  if  there  be  any  of  you 
That  dares  not  trust  the  victor's  clemency. 
Know  there  are  ships  prepar*d  by  my  commandy 
(Their  sails  already  opening  to  the  wihds) 
That  shall  convey  yoa  to  the  wish'd-for  port. 
Is  there  aught  else,  my  friends,  I  can  do  for  you-^ 
The  conqueror  draws  uear.     Once  more  farewell ! 
If  e'er  we  meet  hereafter,  we  shall  meet 
In  happier  climes  and  on  a  safer  shore. 
Where  Cesar  never  shall  approach  us  more. 
There  the  brave  youth,  with  love  of  virtue  fir'd, 

[Painiing  to  the  body  of  kis  dead  son. 
Who  greatly  in  his  country's  cau&e  expir'd, 
Shall  know  he  conquer'd.     The  firm  patriot  there 
(Who  made  the  welfare  of  mankind  his  care) 
Though  still  by  fieustion,  vice,  and  fortuoot  crost. 
Shall  find  the  generous  labour  was  not  lost. 


ACT  V.    SCENE  I. 

CATO  sobUf 

Silting  in  a  tfioughtfd  posture  :  in  his  hand  Flato's 
600k  on  the  immortality  of  the  soul.  A  drawn  svcotd 
on  the  table  by  him. 

It  must  be  so— Flato,  thou  reason'st  well ! 

Else  whence  this  pleasing  hope,  this  food  desire. 

This  longing  after  immortality  ? 

Or  whence  this  secret  dread,  and  ina'ard  honour^ 

Of  falling  into  nought  ?  Why  shrinks  the  soul 

Back  on  herself,  and  startles  at  destruction  } 

'Tis  the  Divinity  that  stirs  within  us ; 

'Tis  Heaven  itself,  that  points  out  an  hereafter^ 

And  intimates  eternity  to  man. 

Eternity !  thou  pleasing  dreadful  thought ! 

Through  what  variety  of  untry'd  being, 

Through  what  new  scenes  and  changes  must  wa 

pass ! 
The  wide,  th'  unbounded  prospect  lies  before  me: 
But  shadows,  clouds,  and  darkness,  rest  upon  it. 
Here  will  I  hold.    If  there's  a  Power  above  us, 
(And  that  there  is  all  Nature  cries  aloud 
Through  all  her  works)  he  roust  delight  in  virtue. 
And  that  which  he  delights  in  must  be  ha]^v- 
But  when!  or  where! — ^This  world  was  made  for 

Caesar. 
I'm  weary  of  conjectures — This  must  end  them. 

[Laying  his  hand  upam  his  sword. 
Thus  am  I  doubly  arm'd:  my  death  and  life, 
My  bane  and  antidote,  are  both  before  me; 
This  in  a  moment  brings  me  to  an  end. 
But  this  informs  me  1  shall  never  die. 
The  soul,  secured  in  her  existence,  smiles 
At  the  drawn  dagger,  and  defies  its  point. 
The  stars  shall  fode  away,  the  Sun  himself 
Qrow  dim  with  age,  and  Nature  sink  in  yean; 
Bat  thou  Shalt  flourish  in  immortal  youth. 


Sits  ADDISOirS  rOEMS. 

Unhurt  amidst  the  wtr'of  clementSt 

Ttie  wreck  of  matter,  and  the  cnwh  of  vorlda. 

W!iat  meanA  this  heilviiiess  thai  hang  upon  me, 
This  lethargy  that  crtvps  thrt^ugh  aU  my  scnaes? 
Nature  oppresb'd,  an<}  harasu'dout  with  care. 
Sinks  do»rn  to  rest.    This  once  1*11  fevourber. 
That  my  awakened  soul  may  take  her  flight, 
Renew.'il  io  all  her  strength,  and  fresh  with  life, 
An  offering  fit  for  Heaven.     Let  guilt  or  fear 
Disturb  man*s  rest,  Cato  kauus  neither  of  them, 
Indifiereut  in  bts  choice,  to  >leep  or  die. 

Enter  fortius. 

But  ha !  how's  thia,  my  ttoo  ?  why  this  intrusioo  ? 
AVcrp  not  ray  orders  that  I  would  be  private  ? 
NVhy  am  I  disobey 'd? 

FORTIUS. 

Alas,  my  father? 
What  means  this  sword  ?  this  instrument  of  death  ? 
Let  me  convey  it  hence! 

CATO. 

Rash  youth,  forbear ! 

FORTIUS. 

O  let  the  prayers,  th'  entreaties  of  your  frteodsy 
Their  tears,  their  common  danger,  wrest  it  from 
you. 

CATO. 

Wouldst  thou  betray  me  ?  wouldat  thou  give  me 
A  slave,  a  captive,  into  Caesar's  hands  ?  [up 

Retire,- and  learn  obedience  to  a  father. 
Or  know,  young  man  !  — 

FORTIUS. 


My  soul  is  quite  wrigh'ddown  with  care,  «ad 
The  soft  lefiresbmeut  of  a  moment's  sleep,    [fiaib 

FORTIUS. 

My  thoughts  are  moce  at  ease,  my  heart  re?iTei> 
ErUtr  MARCIA. 

O  Marcia,  O  my  sister,  still  there's  hope 
Our  father  will  nut  cast  away  a  life 
So  needfal  to  us  all,  and  to  his  coantiy. 
He  is  retire  to  rest,  and  aeems  to  cherish   [beaes 
llionghts  full  of  peace.    He  has  dispatched  dm 
With  orders  that  bespeak  a  mind  composed. 
And  studious  for  the  safety  of  his  friends. 
Marcia,  take  care  that  none  disturb  his  slmnbets. 

KARCIA. 
O  ye  immortal  powers,  that  guard  the  just. 


Look  not  thus  sternly  on  me; 
Yon  know  I  'd  rather  die  tlmn  disobey  you. 

CATO. 

*TIs  wtrll!  apain  I  'm  master  of  myself. 
Now,  Ca\sar.  let  thy  troops  beset  our  gates, 
An«l  bar  each  avenue,  thy  gathering  flrets 
OVr5.pr(  ad  the  sea,  and  stop  up  every  port; 
Cat)  'ihuH  o))en  to  himself  a  passage. 
And  mock  thy  hopes. 

FORTIUS. 

O  sir,  forsrive  your  son. 
Whose  trrief  hancrn  heavy  on  him !  O  my  father! 
Tlow  am  I  >urc*  it  is  not  the  last  time 
I  o'er  >lia!i  fall  yon  so!  Be  not  displeas'd, 
O  ho  not  angry  wilh  me  whilst  I  weep, 
AikI,  in  the  anguish  of  my  heait,  b"scech  you 
To  quit  ihe  dreadful  purpose  of  your  soul. 

CATO. 

Thou  hast  been  ever  good  and  dutiful. 

[  Embracing  kim. 
Weep  not,  my  son.     All  will  be  wrll  ouaiu. 
The  riphteous  sods,  whom  I  have  sought  to  please 
Wiil  succour  Cuto,  and  preserve  his  children. 

FORTIUS. 

Your  words  give  comfort  to  my  droopini  heart. 

CATO. 

Portias,  thou  may'st  rely  upon  my  conduct. 
Thy  father  will  not  act  what  misbecouKs  him; 
But  go,  my  son,  and  see  if  aught  be  wanting 
Among  thy  fiither's  friends:  see  them  cmbark'd ; 
And  tttll  me  if  the  winds  and  seas  befriend  them. 


Watch  round  his  eouch,  and  soften  his 
Banish  his  sorrows,  and  becalm  his  soul 
With  easy  dreams;  remember  all  his  vii»«B.| 
Aad  show  Maokiud  that  goodness  u  your  care. 

Enter  f.UCiA. 

LUCIA. 

Where  is  your  father,  Marcia,  where  is  Cato? 

MARCIA. 

Lucia,  speak  low;  he  isretir'd  to  rest. 
Lucia,  I  foel  a  gently-dawning  hope 
Rise  iu  my  soul.    We  shall  be  happy  stilL 

LCJCIA. 

Alas,  I  trmble  when  I  think  on  Cat*. 
In  every  view,  in  every  thought  I  trcmMe! 
Cato  is  stern,  and  awful  as  a  f;od ; 
He  knows  not  how  to  wink  at  human  frailty, 
Or  patdou  weakness  that  he  never  folt. 

MARCIA. 

Though  stem  and  awful  to  the  foes  of  Rorae^ 
He  is  all  goodness,  Lucia,  always  mild. 
Compassionate,  and  gentle,  to  his  friends. 
Fitrd  with  domestic  tenderness,  the  best. 
The  kindest  father!   I  have  ever  found  him 
Easy  and  good,  and  bounteous  to  my  wishes. 

LUCIA. 

*Tis  his  consent  alone  can  make  us  bless*d. 
Marcia,  wc  both  are  equally  involved 
In  the  same  intricate,  perplex'd,  distress. 
The  cruel  hantl  of  fete,  that  has  de^roy'd 
Thy  brother  Marcus,  whom  we  both  lament— 

MARCIA. 

And  ever  shall  lament,  unhappy  youth! 

LUCIA. 

Has  set  my  soul  at  large,  and  now  I  stand 
Loose  of  my  vow.  But  who  knows  Cato's  thouebts? 
Who  knows  how  yet  he  may  di:ipose  of  Fortius, 
Or  how  he  has  determin'd  of  thyself? 

MARCIA. 

Let  him  but  live!  commit  the  rost  to  Heaven. 
Enter  LUCIUS. 

LUCIUS. 

Sweet  are  the  slumbers  of  the  virtuous  man! 
O  Marcia,  I  have  seen  thy  godlike  iather: 


CATO. 


W 


Some  power  inTisible  supports  his  soul. 
And  bears  it  up  in  all  its  wonted  greatness. 
A  kind  refreshing  sleep  is  fall*n  upon  him : 
I'  saw  him  stretch*d  at  ease,  his  €sncy  lost 
In  pleasing  dreams;  as  I  drew  near  bis  couch,    . 
He  smii'd,  and  cry*d-^csar,  thou  canst  not  hurt 
me! 

MARCIA. 

His  mind  still  labours  with  some  dreadfid  thought 

LUCIUS. 

Lucia,  why  all  this  grief,  these  floods  of  sorrow^ 
Dry  up  thy  tears,  my  child;  we  all  are  safe 
While  Cato  lives-— bis  presence  will  protect  us. 

Enter  JUBA. 

JUBA. 

LaeiBi,  the  horsemen  are  rrtnm'd  from  viewing 
TbB  Amber,  strength,  and  posture  of  our  foes, 
Who  now  encamp  within  a  short  hour's  march. 
On  the  high  point  of  yon  bright  western  tower 
We  ken  them  from  afar;  the  settin?  Sun 
Plays  on  their  shining  arms  and  bumisb'd  helmets. 
And  covers  all  the  field  with  gleams  of  fire. 

LUCIVt. 

Marcla,  'tis  time  we  should  awake  thy  father. 
Capsar  is  still  dispos*d  to  give  us  terms. 
And  waits  at  distance  till  he  hears  from  CatOb 

Enter  PORTIUS. 

Fortius,  thy  looks  speak  wmewhat  of  importance* 
What  tidings  dost  thou  bring?  methinks  I  see 
Unusual  gladness  sparkling  in  thy  eyes. 

FORTIUS. 

As  I  was  hasting  to  the  port,  where  now 
My  father^s  friends,  impatient  for  a  passage. 
Accuse  the  lingering  winds,  a  sail  arriv*d 
From  Pompey*s  son^  who  through  the  realms  of 

Spain 
Calls  out  for  vengeance  on  his  fother*s  death. 
And  rouses  the  whole  nation  up  to  arms. 
Were  Cato  at  their  head,  once  more  might  Rome 
Assert  her  rights,  and  claim  her  liberty. 
Buthark!  what  means  that  groan?  Ogivemewav, 
And  let  me  fly  into  my  father's  presence.     \Exd, 

LUCIUS. 

Cato,  amidst  his  slumbers,  thinks  on  Rome, 
And  in  the  wild  disoixler  of  his  soul 
Mourns  oVr  his  country;  ha!  a  second  groan !^ 
Heaven  guard  us  all  1— i 

MARCIA. 

Alas!  tis  not  the  voice 
Of  one  who  sleeps  1  *tis  agonizing  pain, 
*Tis  death  is  in  that  sound — 

He-enter  FORTIUS. 

FORTIUS. 

O  sight  of  woe ! 


0  Marcia,  what  we  fbar*d  is  come  to  pass! 
Cato  is  foll*n  upon  his  swurd^ 

LUCIUS. 

O  Porting 
Hide  all  the  horrours  of  thy  mournful  tale,  . 
Aud  let  us  guess  the  rest. 

FORTIUS. 

I  've  rais'd  him  up^ 
And  plac'd  him  in  his  chair,  where  pale  and  foint. 
He  gasps  for  breath,  and,  as  his  life  flows  firom 

him. 
Demands  to  see  his  friends.  His  weeping  servants. 
Obsequious  to  his  orders,  bear  him  hither. 

[  7%e  back  scene  opent^  and  ducovert  CATO. 

MARCIA. 

O  Heaven,  assist  me  in  this  dreadful  hour 
To  pay  the  last  sad  duties  to  my  fother! 

JUBA. 

These  arc  thy  triumphs,  thy  exploits,  O  Cesar  I 

LUCIUS. 

Now  is  Rome  falPn  indeed  !— 

[CATO  brought  forvoard  in  kit  chair, 

CATO. 

Here  set  me  down— 
Fortius,  come  near  me— are  my  friends  embark*d? 
Can  any  thing  be  thought  of  for  their  service  ? 
Whilst  I  yet  live,  let  me  not  live  in  vain. 
— O  Lucius,  art  thou  here  ? — Tliou  art  too  gQodw«« 
Let  this  our  friendship  live  between  our  children; 
Make  Fortius  happy  in  thy  daughter  Lucia. 
Alas,  poor  man,  he  weeps ! — Marcia,  my  daugh- 
ter— 
— O  bend  me  forward ! — Juba  loves  thee,  Marcia, 
A  senator  of  Rome,  while  Rome  survived. 
Would  not  have  matched  his  daughter  with  a  king: 
But  Ca»ar*s  arms  have  thrown  down  all  distinction; 
Whoe*cr  is  brave  and  virtuous,  is  a  Roman.-.- 
— I'm  sick  to  death — O  when  shall  t  get  loose 
From  this  vain  world,  th'  abode  of  guilt  and  sor- 
row!-.- 
—And  yet  methinks  a  beam  of  light  breaks  in 
On  my  departing  soul.     Alas,  1  fear 

1  've  been  too  hasty.    O  ye  powers,  that  searck 
The  heart  of  man,  and  weigh  his  inmost  thooghts. 
If  I  have  done  amiss,  impute  it  not  !— 

The  best  may  err^  but  you  are  good,  and— oh! 

LUCIUS. 

There  fled  the  greatest  soul  that  ever  wanaM 
A  Roman  breast     O  Cato !  O  my  friend! 
Thy  will  shall  be  religiously  obser\'*d. 
But  let  us  bear  this  awful  corpse  to  Csesar, 
And  lay  it  in  his  sight,  that  it  may  stand 
A  fence  betwixt  ms  and  the  victor's  wrath ; 
Cato,  though  dead,  shall  still  protect  his  friends. 

From  hence,  Irt  fleice  contending  nations  kno# 
What  dire  eflfects  from  civil  discord  flow. 
Tist  this  that  shakes  our  covmtrv  with  alarms. 
And  gives  up  Rome  a  prey  to  Roman  arms, 
Pr<»dnces  fraud,  anil  rruflty,  and  strife. 
And  robs  the  guilty  ^  oild  of  Cato's  life. 
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